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"BonU  l»e  fnghtftied  about  ine,  Anue,*'  rf**^'^^*?  »^  empty,  mme  have  ntilv  got  jjirj©. 
slie  tiayfl,  "  1  am  not  worth  it^  aad  there  ia  no  P**»cp  in  tSiem,  to  Lijst  me  for  all  tlie  refit  of 
neeci,*'  tha  week.'' 

**  No  uted  ! "  MLji  I,  out  of  breath.  **  No  ]  *"  Your  fetber  nwii  triother  were  hnn'»«t 
ueerl,  wb^n  tli©  bottle  han  got  Poison  marketl  P^^Jji'e***  s^ja  Mary,  obatinat dy*   **  My  inoth^p 


<»u  it  I 

"Poiaon,  dear,  if  you  take  it  all,"  iaye 
Mary,  lookmj^  at  me  very  teii)  lerly  ;  "  aiid  a 
night's  r«8t  if  you  oiily  take  a  little," 


rtin  Kwav  from  home,  aritl  Hje^t  ui  a  ht*fl|ii^al. 
My  father  wiy*  always  drurjk,  and  alw^vi 
btatint?  Jue,  My  Btffniiutlier  ia  aa  (ToimI  at 
deud,  fur  alt  alie  cares  ab*mt  roe.     My  oiily 


I  watched  her  fnr  a  mointMit ;  doubtful  br-utser  is  thmjiTimls  of  mile*  away  iri  foieixii 
whet lier  1  ought  to  believe  what  she  aaid^  or  | f*'*''^^*  '^nd  never  wiitea  to  me,  and  never 
to  alarm  th^  house.  Uut  thei^  Wua  no  «lei?pi-  J'^^^l'S  ^*e  with  a  furthiDg,  My  awe«t^ 
neas  uow  in  her  eyes,  and  nothing  drowsy  in  he-irt— '* 


her  voice  ;  and  ahe  aat  up  in  l>tid  quit4)  easily 
witJiout  anything  to  aup|HJrt  her. 

"  You    have   given  me   a   dread  fa  1  frlghtg 


She  stopped,  and  the  red  flew  into  her 
face,  I  knew,  if  Hhe  went  on  that  way.  she 
would  only  i»et  to  the  &aildi?«t  part  of  her  imd 


Jlary,'*  aays  I^  aitting  down  by  her  in   tht*  Btory,  aiivl  give  both  lierself  and  ma  uuuee^* 

chair,  anil  beginuiog,  by  this  time,  to  feel !  ^f^^J  ptdu, 

rather  faint  after  beirpg  startled  ao.  |        My  sweetheai't  ia  too  poor  to  niarrj  me^ 

She  jumped  out  of  bed  to  get  me  a  drop  of:  MRry/'  I  #«id*  "  So  I'm  not  to  mudi  to  be 
wmter ;  ana  kissed  merand  said  how  sorry  she  envied,  even  there.  But  let 'a  give  over  die- 
waa,  and  how  undeserving  of  so  much  interest  putlng  whidi  ia  wors^t  fsff.  Lie  down  in  bed, 
bein^'  taken  in  her.  At  t!ie  same  time,  she  «iJtJ  let  me  tuck  you  up.  Ill  mitaatitdi  or 
tried  to  posaess  hei^df  of  the  laudauLitn- ;  two  into  that  work  of  youra  while  you  go  to 
boitle  which  I  stiU  kept  cuddled  up  ti^jht  in  i  ^leep  " 
my  own  hands.  |      Inateail  of  doing  what  I  told  her,  she  burst 

*'  No/'  saya  I.  "  You  have  got  irtto  a  low-  oQt  crying  (V»einj^  very  like  a  child  in  soutfof 
spiinted  despairing  way*  I  wuu't  trust  you  her  wuv**)*  and  hu/ged  me  ao  tight  round 
with  it.**  I  the  neck,  til Htahe  quite  hurt  me,     I  let  her 

**  1  am  afraid  I  can't  do  witlmiit  it,*'  aays  go  oti,  till  she  had  worn  htr^elf  ont,  ami  »ai 
^tarv,  in  her  uaiitil  quiet,  lnjpftuEs  voice,  obliged  to  lie  down.  Kven  tiien,  her  last  few 
**  What  with  work  that  I  can't  get  tlir-tuirh  \  words,  before  she  dropped  olf  to  sleep,  wert 
aa  I  ought,  and  troubles  that  1  ean*t  help  s"di  as  I  waa  half-sorryi  half-frig htt^ned,  (0 
thinking  of,  sleep  wim*t  come  to  me  unleiia  I   hear, 

take  a  tew  drops  out  of  that  hoUle,  Dojrt  *^  I  won*t  plague  yon  long,  Anne,**  slie  said* 
keep  it  away  ftx>m  me,  Anne  ;  it  a  the  only '  "  I  haven't  courag*?  to  s^a  ont  of  the  world  aa 
thing  ia  th«  world  ttial  tuakea  me  forgJt  jou  jsetjoi  to  fsar  I  shall.  But  I  hef(<n  my 
myaelf/*  life  wretehedly,  and  wr»itchedly  I  am  aea* 

**  Forget  youracdf !  **  aaya  X*  '*  You  have  tence^l  lo  end  it.** 
no  right  to  talk  in  that  way,  at  your  age.  |  It  was  of  no  use  lecturiuj;?^  her  at^aii*,  for 
There's  something  horrible  in  the  notion  of  a  ahe  ek*flcd  hur  eyes,  I  tucked  her  up  na 
girl  of  eighteen  sWping  wtth  a  bottle  of  neatly  an  I  could,  and  put  her  ]>ettieciat  i^v^r 
raudannm  by  her  bedUtde  every  night  We  her  ;  for  the  htd-elothes  were  aCMJity,  and 
all  of  ua  have  our  truubtea*  Haven't  I  got  |  her  hanrk  felt  cold.  8he  loi>ked  go  pretty 
xnine?**  and  delicate  aa  she  ftfll  aslefp,  that  it  quite 

**  You  cftu  do  twice  the  work  I  can^  twice  ,  maiie  ray  heart  aeiie  to  see  her,  afier  audi 
aa  well  aa  rae,'*  aaya  Mury,  **  You  are  never  talk  aa  we  had  held  together,  I  just  waiteii 
leoUled  and  rated  at  f-tr  awkwarduesa  with  hmg  enough  to  be  quite  aure  that  she  waa  in 
your  needle  ;  and  1  always  wm,  Y*n\  can  the  land  of  drerims  ;  then  emptied  the  hor- 
pay  for  your  room  QV^ry  week  ;  and  1  am '  rible  lautJaoum-bottle  into  the  grate,  took  tip 
three  weeks  in  debt  for  mine,**  (  her  haU-done  work,  and,  going  out  softly,  lelt 

**  A  little  mora  practice,*'  aaya  I,  *'  ami  a  her  for  that  niirht. 
little  more  cournge,  and  yon  will  i<oon   do  I      March  tith.     Sent    off   a    long    letter  to 
better.    Yon  have  got  all  your  life  bifore    Hobcrt,  begging  and  entreating  him  not  to 
juu^— *'  {be  so  down  liearttfd,  ami  not  to  leave  Ame- 

"I  winh  I  was  at  the  end  of  it,'*  aaya  she,  ricfi  wi>hout  making  another  effort,  t  told 
breaking  in.  **  I'm  alone  in  the  world,  and  ,  Itim  I  coidd  bear  any  trial  except  the  wretch- 
luy  life^anogowl  to  me/'  edneaji  of  seeing  him  come  hack  a  heljdesa, 

**  Ytm  ought  to  be  a^^hamed  of  yourself  for,  broken-down  man^  trying  uaebsdy  to  Iwgin 
saying  so,**  aayt*  L  *^  naven*t  you  got  me  for ,  life  ngain>  when  too  old  for  a  change,  li  waa 
a  friend,  Didn't  I  take  a  fancy  to  you  when  [  not  till  after  I  had  (>oittd  my  own  lett<?r,  and 
first  you  left  your  stepmother,  ami  eatne  to  read  over  parte  of  liobert'a  again,  that  tha 
lodge  in  this  honse  1  And  haven't  I  been  '  suspicion  suddenly  floated  across  me,  for  the 
sisters  with  you  ever  since  7  Sup}>oKe  you  tir^t  time,  that  he  might  have  sailed  for  En^ 
are  aiotie  in  the  world,  am  I  much  better  off?  hmd  immediately  alter  wanting  to  me.  I'hera 
I'm  an  orphxui,  like  you*  Tve  almost  ai  were  expreasiona  in  the  letter  which  seemed 
many  thiuga  in  pawn  oa  yon  j  and,  if  your  <  to  indicate  that  he  had  some  auch  headlopg 
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ptnjeoi  in  his  mmd  An^l  jel^  atrrely  if  it 
were  su>^  I  ouglit  to  have  Ui^tieej  them  at  the 
fint  rt ading,  I  c:iu  uiily  \u*p&  I  am  wi^inj* 
LU  my  present  interpretnUrin  of  much  of  wha^t 
he  hifca  wriiteii  ti>  me — hopo  it  eiiriiejstiy  for 
both  our  mkea. 

Tliiii  I  ins  l;e*^n  a  doleifijl  day  for  roe.  I  have 
b#tti  uue^tAy  aUont  Hobprt^  nmX  unea.^y  about 
Mury*  My  mind  h  h  mm  ted  by  th«W  Isist 
liords  of  hers  :  **  I  bfqan  ray  life  wretchedly, 
AUd  wn?tch<?dly  I  am  sure  to  end  it**  Iler 
mim]  melaoehuly  w^iy  of  tnlkiivi  never  pro- 
daeed  the  Katue  irTipre->slou  on  me  that  I  teet 
now,  Perhwija  the  docnvery  of  the  hmdnuufo- 
ktiile  1-4  th^  eau^e  of  tbii.  I  won  til  give 
itiAriy  a  hard  dny'a  work  lo  know  whnt  t^j  do 
for  Maty 'a  g04>fi.  My  liearf.  wanneii  lo  her 
^■hen  we  tirat  m*?t  ii>  the  same  lodj^ing- 
hoime,  two  yeara  ago  ;  ntnK  »UI(mi£rh  1  am 
Hat  one  of  the  over-HtlVctiuniite  sort  myself  1 
f»?€?l  *ui  if  1  coo  US  go  to  tlie  worhTij  end  to 
serve  iliat  gIrL  Yet,  »tran  je  to  sriVt  if  I  wa^ 
•i»ke<|  why  I  was  «o  toiid  of  lier,  I  duirt  think 
2  filit'Vihl  kmiw  h*tw  to  Htmirer  tlie  c^iieHMOo, 

March  7ib«  I  rim  almost  a^«llrl1»ledto  write 
it  ttovrn»  even  In  this  jtminal,  whieh  no  *?yej* 
l>Ut  iiiine  ever  look  on  ;  yet  I  tiwmi  hnijestly 
outifaiSfi  to  myself  that  here  I  nm^  at,  ne  irly 
one  111  the  mom  in  *^^  sitting  wp  in  a  etute  t*f 
»rri(Jtta  itiien^iine^  beeiude  Mary  hn%  liol  yet 
eunie  hrrm«f,  L  Wnlketl  wtth  her^  thi.i  larirn' 
tug,  to  the  pliwe  where  she  worki*.  and  tikd 
to  UaJ  her  into  t^dkir^^  of  thts  rcIhtl^^nB  ghe 
iiNA  got  who  aiv  81  ill  aUvi*.  My  fu olive  lu 
diftug  thit  wa^  to  set?  if  die  droppt^d  anythitsg 
hi  ih©  csiUi'se  of  conven*!itioo  whieh  mi^^lit 
tngj;*^st  a  way  of  h«lpiug  lier  in(ert*sts  with 
tlio«e  who  tire  hottnii  tu  give  her  idl  reasnij- 
ahk  iAsisrn.iit:e.  E^it  Uie  littte  I  coidd  ^et 
her  to  say  to  me  lorl  to  nothioi^.  Instead  of 
BfiiiweHni^  iny4ne!4tii>nu.ilirint  ht^r  sti;j»muther 
And  her  brolhtr,  sh«  [Msrsbtt'd  at  lir;*tj  io  the 
jrtTangeBt  way,  in  (Alkinij  of  her  fiither,  who 
w»»  dead  Mid  i^one,  and  of  ono  Nonb  Trii§< 
cott,  who  hatl  het-n  tlie  wur^it  of  nlJ  the  ba^d 
friendd  h«  hail,  und  hsbd  mn^^bt  him  tu  drink 
tnd  gjwiie.  Whifn  I  ibd  get' her  to  sp  ttk  of 
her  Woiher,  ihe  only  k**Rvy  that  he  h:td  gfine 
out  to  li  pEft^  eidk^d  Assam,  whfre  they 
L:rew  te**  How  he  wa-*  didn^,  or  whei  her 
he  was  there  uti)!^  ^he  did  tuti  ^eem  to  kuow, 
never  having  beurd  a  woitl  fmm  Idra  h>r 
years  an>l  vcars  \n%sU  Ab  torhurBtepmoth^r, 
Mary,  not  ntinMrnmlly,  llt^w  into  n  pjLH:$lon 
the  moment  I  ej>oke  of  her  Hhe  ke  'fi.^  nn 
^ting-hoiifie  at  HamnierHtnitb,  atnl  could 
have  given  Mary  giKid  eni[«h;iyment  iu  it ; 
brt  elie  «e*m9  atwuys  to  tiave  haleti  her,  and 
td  have  m?t(te  her  life  so  wretched  with 
libaite  and  ill  usage,  that  *lie  ha*l  no  refuge 
left  hot  to  go  away  fmrn  home,  and  do  lier 
W«t  to  mnke  tk  hvin^  for  heratdK  Her  hos- 
Ijniid  (^Jary*fl  fathnr)  appears  to  have  be- 
hiivtd  badly  to  her  ;  and,  after  hia  deaih,  she 
took  the  wicketl  course  of  reveoj^ing  beiTjieJf 
on  U*rifle|Mianghter.  1  felt,  after  this,  theit 
it  waa  itupo^lbte  Mary  eoald  go  hack,  and 


that  it  was  the  hard  ne'.'essity  of  her  position, 
as  it  h  of  mine,  tinit  ehe  should  struggJe  on 
to  make  a  decent  Itvelibood  without  aa^ist- 
juiee  from  any  of  her  relation*.  I  coafeijaed 
aa  mu.^b  as  this  to  her;  but  I  ad- led  that  I 
wotihl  tr^  to  get  her  eni|iloyment  witJr  the 
per  sons  tor  whom  I  work,  who  pay  hiy;ber 
wa^ea,  an^l  a  how  a  litUe  mare  indul;4euce  to 
thii:3e  miller  them,  than  the  people  to  whom 
^he  is  now  obliged  to  look  for  support,  I 
spoke  much  mure  conlidently  than  I  felt, 
alwut  beinr;  able  to  do  this  j  and  left  her.  aa 
I  thought,  m  better  spirits  than  uan:d.  Sim 
promlie<i  to  be  buck  lo-nii^ht  Uy  tea,  at  nine 
oVhjckj  and  now  h  is  neariy  one  in  the  morn- 
ing, ttrid  ^he  m  not  home  yet.  If  it  wtm  any 
other  cirl  I  whould  not  feel  vineaay*  I  shonhl 
mjike  np  my  iinnd  that  there  waa  extra  work 
to  be  done  in  a  hurr>%  tmd  that  they  were 
keepini^  her  hite,  and  1  ahould  go  to  bed  But 
Mary  In  no  unfortuniite  in  every  thin**  that 
hjippeiia  to  ht-r*and  her  own  melancholy  talk 
at^jnt  herself  keepa  han^^in^  alxmt  my  mind 
so,  that  I  hsive  fears  on  her  amount  which 
wonhl  not  dytte^  me  about  any  one  I'Ue,  It 
seems  inexeubahly  »tlly  to  thtnk  minh  a  ihin^^ 
much  more  to  wnt«  it  down  ;  but  I  have  a 
kmd  of  nervoua  dread  nt>on  ma  that  some 
ace  id  en f — 

What  does  that  loud  knoekintjat  the  street 
door  mean  t  And  tlrfw^e  voieea  arid  heavy 
fojilateps  outride  I    Some  lodj^er  who  hiU  h*st 

hi*  key,  I  sappo^e.     And  jet,  my  ho'irt 

What  a  coward  I  have  become  all  of  a 
sudden ! 

More  knockinij  and  hirjder  voices.  I  must 
run  to  the  dr>or  and  see  what  it  is.  d  ^Wy  \ 
Mary!  I  hope  1  am  not  goiii|r  to  have 
atiother  fright  about  you ;  but  1  fei^l  acidly 
like  it, 

March  eth, 

March  9th* 

Mi^rch  loth. 

March  llt.h,  O,  mat    all  the  troubles  I 

have  ever  had  in  my  life  are  as  nothing  to 

the  tro utile  I  am  in  now.     For  thrtiu  ilaya  I 

have  not  het^u  able  to  write  a  aingie  line  in 

thia  journal,  whteh  I  have  kept  so  r*'gularly, 

evrr  mtict  1  wad  a  ^irb     For  ihree  days  I 

have  Hot  once  thought  of  noi>erl — I,  whu  am 

jdwavs  tiiinkin.j  of  him  at  other  times.     My 

(Hoor,  dear  J  unhappy  MMry^  the  worst  I  feared 

for  you  on  that  uijht  wnen   1  sat  up  aloue 

wit^i'far  bilow  the  diea-iful  crdaiuity  that  has 

I  really  happcueih     How  akn  I  wrtte  about  it, 

witfi  my  eye.H  f  jll  of  tear?*  aud  my  hauil  all 

I  of  a  tremble  ]     I  don't  oven  know  why  I  am 

jaiUiiL^  down  at   my  deak  now,  unless  it  ia 

^  hrfbit  that  kee|*3  me  to  my  old  everyday  ta$k, 

tu  ipite  of  all  the  grief  and  fear  whmh  seeuiii 

to  unfit  me  entirely  for  performing  it. 

The  people  of  the  house  were  asleep  and 

lasy  on  that  dreadful  ni^'ht^  and  I  was  the 

bi-st  to  open  the  door.     Never,  never,  could  I 

desflcribs  in  writing,  or  even  say  in  plain  tulk^ 

,  though  it  is  so  much  easier,  what  I  felt  when 

j  I   saw   two    policemen   come    in,    carrying 
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between  tliem  what  fteemed  to  me  to  be  a  deafl 
girl^  and  tbat  gitl  Mary  t  I  caught  lial*^  of 
b^r  &Eid  gave  a  Si-Teain  that  nm^t  have 
aliu'med  the  whole  houaii  j  for^  frightened 
people  csiuo  crowding  down-stjiirfl  iit  iheir 
ni^Fiit'drtjHjiefl,  There  waa  a  drtivlfiil  oon- 
f nation  aiid  noise  of  loud  talk  id  g,  but  I  heard 
nathing,  and  aaw  nMhlDg,  liU  I  had  got  hf  r 
into  iijy  roftiu,  ftutl  laid  on  my  betL  1  stooped 
down^  fi*antic-Uke,  to  kiB«  her,  mid  eaw  an 
Awful  lUArk  of  a  bliiw  on  ber  left  temple,  and 
ftdt,  at  the  aititie  tiiuif,  a  feoMe  tliitier  of  her 
breath  *>u  iijy  cheek*  Tlie  diacov'er^v  thnt  she 
wtii  not  dead  teeuicd  to  give  me  Imck  my 
neosfd  af^Hiii^  I  tidd  one  of  the  police  men 
where  the  nearei^t  doctor  was  t**  W  found, 
and  sat  down  by  lh«  bedside  while  he  was 
gmte^  and  bathed  bei"  poor  heiul  wUh  cold 
water.  She  never  o^^ened  her  evea,  or  moved, 
or  i]>okc  I  but  abt.*  brejilhed^  and  that  v^aa 
enougb  for  ine,  because  it  waa  enough  for 
life. 

"Hie  polleeman  left  in  the  room  wa«  s  Uig, 
thick -voiced,  poinjjon.^  man,  with  a  horrible 
unfeeling  pl^jtsure  in  heftHUi:  biiiirielf  talk 
before  an  asseuiiily  of  fnirhten«d,  ailent 
people.  He  told  us  how  he  bad  f  ♦uud  her, 
aa  it  he  lift  i  bevn  telling  a  aiorv  in  a  tnp- 
tooin,  and  be^^an  with  saying,  **  I  don't  thiuk 
the  young  woman  was  drunk.**  Drunk  \  My 
Wary,  who  ndght  have  been  a  born  lady  for 
all  the  apinta  Bhe  ever  loucheih  Bnrnk  i  I 
eouhl  have  strnL^k  the  man  fnr  nltenng  the 
wor^l,  with  her  Ivin^^  jjoor  anlFiiinj^  aogel,  so 
wliite  and  arid  ivnd  helpless  before  liim.  As 
it  waSj  1  gave  him  a  look  ;  but  he  wjis  hto 
atnpid  to  understand  lit  and  went  droning 
on,  Haying  the  same  thing  over  i*T)d  over 
again  in  the  B^iiue  wor^la.  Anil  yet  the  aEory 
of  how  they  found  her  was,  like  all  the  sad 
atoi  iea  1  have  ever  heani  to  hi  itt  real  life,  flo 
very,  very  Hhort,  They  had  jirat  seen  her 
l^ing  along  OIL  the  kerb  stone^  it  few  atreeta 
oftt  and  had  taken  her  to  the  qtaUon-htm^e. 
Thrre  a  he  had  ^Jteun  ^earehed,  anil  one  of  my 
cjtrda,  that  I  give  to  ladiea  who  piMiui^e  me 
emptoymeiit,  had  been  found  in  her  picket, 
arjil  so  they  had  bronght  her  to  onr  honse. 
This  was  all  the  notn  really  Imd  to  tvlL 
There  wjts  noUaly  neikr  ber  when  she  waa 
found,  and  no  evidence  to  aho^  how  the 
blow  on  her  temple  bad  bt^en  biflieted* 

What  a  time  it  waa  before  the  doctor  came, 
and  how  drej4ttfnl  to  hear  him  aay,  attt^r  he 
bad  lookeil  at  her,  that  be  waa  afraid  all  the 
medical  men  In  the  world  coul)  b*^  of  no  use 
here  I  He  could  not  get  her  to  a  wallow  any- 
thing ;  and  the  more  he  tried  to  bring  her 
back  to  her  senses,  the  leas  chance  tht^re 
seemed  of  his  sueceedlng*  He  examined  the 
blow  on  htrr  temple,  and  iaul  he  thought  she 
muiHt  have  fallen  down  in  a  tit  of  some  sort, 
and  a  truck  her  hea^i  aL;ainat  the  pavement, 
and  HO  have  ^dvt-n  her  brain  what  he  was 
afratil  wa;:^  a  fatal  ahake.  I  asked  what  woa 
to  be  done  If  she  ahoweil  any  return  to  sense 
in  the  uight      He    wiid|    "Send    ibr    mo 


I  directly  ; "  and  stopped  fora  Httle  while  afler- 
I  wart j a  stroking  her  head  gently  with  hia 
I  h find,  and  ^hlaperin^  to  hiiaself,  **Poor 
I  girl,  ao  young  and  ao  pretty  I "  1  hatl  felt, 
j  some  minntrfl  betbre,  aa  if  I  could  hava 
atrnck  the  policenian  ;  and  I  fett  now  na  if  I 
could  haVe  thrown  my  arms  round  the 
doctors  neck  and  kiiis^^  him.  I  did  put  out 
my  h.-ind,  when  he  tonk  up  his  hat,  and  he 
shook  it  in  the  friendliest  way,  **  Don't  ho|>ei, 
my  dt*:*r,"  lie  ^aid,  and  w«ut  out 

The  feat  of  the  lodger*  followed  him,  all 
silent  and  shocked,  eie^pt  the  mhumati 
wre  ch  who  owoa  the  hoi^ae,  and  Iivks  m 
idleness  on  the  hi^h  rentis  he  wrings  from 
pi}or  peofile  like  us.  ^^ She's  three  weeka  in 
my  debt,**  says  lie,  with  a  «<;owl  and  an  oath, 
"  Wher«  the  devil  \a  niy  money  to  come  from 
now  ?**     Brute]  brute  I 

X  had  a  long  cry  alone  with  her  thataeemed 
(o  eaae  my  heart  a  little.  She  waa  not  the 
least  ehangini  for  the  better  when  1  bail 
\vi|ieil  away  the  tears,  and  could  aee  \\vr 
ch^arty  again.  I  took  up  her  right  hand^ 
wldch  liiy  nearest  to  me.  It  was  tight 
eleiieheil,  I  tried  to  nnclaap  the  fiuijer*,  and 
auci^eded  after  a  little  time.  Sumfthi ng 
datk  I'eU  out  of  the  paliu  of  h^r  hand  as  I 
atraightened  U,  1  picked  the  tliiui;  up,  and 
smootbeil  it  out,  nnd  aaw  tlL4C  ll  wtta  mi  end 
of  a  tnan*a  cravat. 

A  very  old,  rotten,  dingy  strip  of  black 
atlk,  witli  thin  lilac  litirti,  all  blunged  ami 
dead  en  I'd  with  d>rt^  running  across  and  acri>M 
the  stulf  in  a  ^oit  of  trelha-work  paitertt* 
Ojie  end  of  the  cmvat  wms  heniioed  in  the 
OHual  \vav,  the  other  was  all  jng'Zed,  as  if  the 
stuff  then  in  my  hamJa  had  lietHi  torn  off 
violently  from  the  rei^t  of  the  atutL  A  ehiU 
ran  all  ovi^r  me  xls  I  looked  at  it ;  for  that 
poor,  stained,  crumpled  end  of  a  crfvvat 
i^eemed  to  be  saying  to  m*%  as  though  it  hud 
been  In  plain  woriis,  ^  If  she  die%  ahe  baa 
come  to  her  death  by  foul  meansi  &ud  I  am 
the  witne>«  of  it/' 

I  had  lieen  frightened  enough  before,  leat 
she  shonhl  die  auddenly  and  quietly  wiihout 
my  knowing  it,  while  we  ^ere  alone  together; 
but  I  got  ioto  a  i^rfi^ct  ac^ony  now  for  fear 
this  hi^^t  wo  rat  atUieUon  should  take  me  by 
snrpri^,  I  don't  euppoie  &ve  minutes  pHsaed 
all  that  woeful  nigiit  through,  without  my 
getting  np  and  putting  xny  cheek  close  to  her 
mouth,  to  feel  if  the  faint  bieaths  atiU  flut^ 
tered  out  of  It.  They  came  and  went  juat 
the  same  as  at  drst,  though  the  frlgiit  I  waa 
in  often  n>aile  me  fancy  they  were  at i lied  fur 
ever.  Just  as  the  church  clocks  were  striking 
fou%I  waa  startled  by  seeing  the  room  door 
open.  It  waa  only  Unaty  ^al  (as  they  call 
her  in  the  house)  the  maid-of-albwork,  8h# 
was  wrapped  U]}  in  the  Idanket  off  her  bed  ; 
her  hair  waa  all  tumbled  over  ber  face  ;  and 
her  eyes  were  heavy  with  sleep,  aa  she  cama 
up  to  the  bedaitie  where  I  waa  sitting. 

"  Tve  two  boui's  good  before  I  begin  to 
work,*'  eaya  ahe,  m  ber  hoArsei  droway  ¥olo% 
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**  and  I Ve  come  to  sit  tip  and  take  my  turn 
tX  WA telling  her.  Yon  lay  thmn  and  f^et 
iciiije  slt;ep  on  itj*;  riij;,  IJcre^B  my  Mwiiket 
for  vmi— I  duu't  mmj  the  cold— it  will  kt-rp 

**  You  nre  very  kind — very,  very  khid  and 
tbonpbtful,  Sally/*  snya  I,'*'*iut  I  am  too 
wretched  in  my  mind  to  wnDt  i^leep,  ur  rt-st, 
or  to  do  iitiy  thing  tut  wult  ^  lie  re  I  am,  and 
try  Atiil  h*MMi  lor  the  li««t.'* 

**  Then  111  wait,  tfjo,"  sav*  S'llly,  "  I  mir^t 
dofloiiielhing  ;  if  th«re'i  DOtldiig  to  do  but 
w»(t  itii;,  rit  "wnit,** 

And  she  sAt  flitwn  opposite  me  at  the  foot 
of  the  lied,  and  drew  this  hluuket  cluae  roimd 
ber  with  a  shiver* 

"After  wurkbig  bo  hard  ag  you  do,  I'm 
sure  you  nnist  waut  all  the  litUe  reet  you 
cat!  p?rt^''  SHVti  J, 

•^  Except H»K  only  you  "  iwy»  Sally,  pntlii>g 
her  heavy  iirin  v«ry  dmnaily,  but  very  gently 
at  the  ftarue  iLnit:,  roiitid  Jilary*a  leet,  and 
looking  hstrd  at  the  pale^  ^tdl  fjtct;  on  the 
pillow*  **  Ejtcepting  you,  ahe'ft  the  only  eoui 
111  this  honie  an  nevtir  awore  at  me,  or  i»lve 
me  a  haiti  woni  that  J  c^ti  remeiulter.  When 
Tou  uufde  pndilhjga  on  Su  ad  ay  a,  and  give  her 
talf»  she  always  iiivn  nib  a  biL  Tli6  re«t  of 
'em  ciilla  me  Dusty  SaL  Eit^pting  only 
yon,  agj^iii,  she  alw.'iy9  cnllod  me  Bitlly,  at  if 
«Ke  knowed  me  In  a  trieudly  uay-  I  ain*t  no 
gooil  he  ft?,  but  I  am't  no  harm  nt'lther  ;  and  I 
•hail  lake  niy  inm  at  the  sitting  up — that's 
whwt  1  fib  all  do  !" 

She  B^a^led  her  he?id  down  close  at  Mary^s 
feet  as  she  sjioke  those  words,  mid  said  no 
tnore.  1  once  or  twice  thoUf,'ht  she  had  fallen 
aiile^p,  but  whenever  1  looked  at  her,  her 
hemry  eyes  were  always  wile  ojien*  fehe  never 
ehatij^cd  her  position  an  inch  till  the  ehureh 
elocks  struck  six  ;  then  she  gave  one  little 
aquv^eze  to  Mary*H  feet  with  her  ami,  and 
shuttled  out  of  the  room  withiiut  a  word.  A 
till n lite  or  two  after,  I  hearil  her  down  below, 
lighting  th«  kitehen  fire  just  a^  uauaL 

A  hitle  later,  the  doctor  stepped  over 
befurc  bia  breakfast  time^  to  see  tf  there  had 
been  any  change  iti  the  ntght  Ife  oidy 
shfKik  his  head  when  he  looked  at  her,  as  if 
there  was  no  ho|je*  Havin^f  TioWdy  el«e  to 
eousnit  thnt  I  could  put  truat  in,  I  showed 
Itim  the  end  of  the  cravnt,  and  told  htm  of 
the  dreadful  sunpicJoti  that  had  ameii  in  my 
miind,  when  1  lound  it  in  her  hand* 

•♦Yon  most  keep  it  carefully,  and  produce 
it  at  the  inquest,*'  Ite  s^dd.  **  I  don^  know 
thd(ij>h,  that  it  ia  likely  to  lead  to  anything 
The  bit  of  sLiiff  may  havi?  beeti  lying  on^ie 
p^^  ..... ..t  ,...., J.  j^ijf^  j^|j(^  Ij^j.  j]j,p,|  niay  have 

nil  clutched  it  when  she  fvlL    Was 

aim  .  -  .j_-  tu  faiiiling  fita  I" 

**  Not  more  so,  sir,  than  other  young  girl  a 
who  nr^  hartl-worked  and  anxious^  and 
weakly  from  pi>or  living,**  I  anawer€Hl, 

**  i  imn't  fi;iy  thr'^t  she  may  not  hav^  got 
ttiai  Mow  from  a  fcill,"  the  doctor  went  on, 
looking  at  her  temple  a^atn.     "I  can't  say 


that  it  presents  any  positive  apj>earunce  of 
having  been  inrtict^d  by  another  person.  It 
M  ill  be  imporUtnt,  buwever,  to  jiftceitain  whnt 
elate  of  health  ahe  Waa  in  lAst  night.  Have 
you  any  idea  where  sha  was  yetterdsiy 
eveniii?!  J" 

I  told  him  where  she  wim  employed  at 
work,  and  said  I  imagined  she  must  hare 
been  kept  there  later  than  usual. 

''I  f)h:d(  |)t&!i  the  pUue  this  morning,*'  said 
the  dt>L-tor,  "  in  going  my  rounds  among  ray 
patient^  and  ril  just  step  m  and  make  some 
iim  nines.** 

1  thanked  hini,  atid  we  pai*tpd.  Just  a;i  he 
was  ch>mng  the  door,  he  lonkvd  in  again. 

**  Was  sht»  y^mr  «i*ter  V*  he  nsteed, 

**  Nil,  sir,  only  my  dear  friend/' 

He  ajiid  nothing  moi^  ;  but  I  heard  hira 
sigh,  ns  he  shut  the  door  softly*  Perhaps  he 
hiMl  hikd  a  eUter  of  hia  own,  and  lo»t  her  1 
rerl*s[rti  she  mm  liko  Mary  in  the  fa*:e  ? 

The  doctor  was  hourw  gone  away,  I  began 
to  feel  unspeakably  forhirn  and  helpless.  So 
much  so,  f*«  even  to  wiah  selfishly  that  Hobert 
might  really  have  a;4Ued  fri*m  America,  and 
might  get  to  London  in  time  to  assist  and 
console  me.  No  living  creature  cunie  into 
the  r.K»m  but  Salty,  The  tir^t  time  she 
brought  me  »nmti  tea ;  the  seeoud  and  third 
timea  uhe  only  looked  in  to  see  if  there  was 
any  clixnge,  au<l  glanced  her  eye  towurds  the 
bad,  1  bail  never  known  her  so  silent  before  ; 
it  seemed  almost  aa  if  this  drttadful  accident 
ha^l  struck  htr  dumb.  I  ought  to  have 
spoken  to  her,  perhaps,  but  tht?re  was  some' 
thing  in  her  face  that  daunted  me;  and, 
besides,  ttie  fevvr  of  anxiety  1  was  in  In^gan 
to  dry  up  my  li|.isas  if  they  would  never  be 
able  to  shape  any  wonU  again.  1  was  still 
torjnetited  by  that  fnghLful  apprehension  of 
the  pH^l  night,  tbut  she  would  die  without 
my  kut>wing  it^ie  wit  bout  saying  one  word 
to  clear  up  the  awful  mystery  ol  tide  blow, 
and  set  the  suspvcious  at  rest  tor  ever  which 
I  still  felt  whenever  my  eyes  fell  ou  the  end 
of  the  old  cravat. 

At  last  tlie  doctor  came  back, 

**  i  think  yon  may  safely  clear  your  mind 
of  auy  (bjubts  to  which  that  bit  of  stuff  may 
have  g«v«n  rise/'  he  said,  •*She  was,  a»  yon 
tiUfijHMed,  detainetl  late  by  her  employers, 
and  ahe  fainted  in  the  work*room.  They 
most  nnwbtdy  and  unkindly  let  her  go  home 
alune^  without  giving  her  any  atimulant,  a« 
anon  ea  ahe  came  to  her  setises  ugain.  Nothing 
is  more  probable,  under  these  circuiustauces^ 
than  that  she  siiouhi  fiunt  a  second  time  on 
her  w;iy  here.  A  fall  on  the  pavement, 
without  any  frientily  mm  to  hrTiik  it,  might 
have  produced  even  a  worse  injury  than  the 
injury  we  see.  I  believe  that  the  only  ill- 
usage  to  which  the  pour  girl  was  exposed 
was  tbf»  neglect  she  met  with  in  the  work- 
room/* 

**  Yon  apeak  very  reasonably,  I  own,  sir,** 
laid  1,  not  jet  quite  eonviuotKl,  ^  Stilly 
perhaps  she  may — — " 
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"My  poor  gtrl,  I  told  you  not  to  liop*" 
ga'd  tbe  doctor,  ifiterruptitig  me.  He  went 
to  ^JcU'j,  jujd  lifted  ii|j  Lert-yehda,  aitd  looked 
fct  ber  vyes  wbile  he  Ki>okej  tlidn  ud^ied :  '*  If 
you  stlU  doubt  how  she  c&nie  by  that  bluw^ 
do  not  eucaunige  the  UI^a  that  uny  worda  of 
h^rw  will  ever  eidlghteu  you.  She  ttill  uever 
6j»e!*k  ngiiin/' 

*'Not  diiad!  O,  air,  don't  a».j  she*a 
deAd  t '' 

*^  She  ia  dead  to  }^m  and  sorrow — dead  to 
Ap«euh  &tid  recogiutioi}.  There  ie  more  anl- 
nmiion  m  the  life  of  the  feeblest  ujseet  iimi 
flit?a,  thmx  iu  the  life  that  is  tdft  in  her. 
^Vhea  vou  look  at  her  uow,  try  to  thirjk  that 
flhe  is  iu  He.^tVfU.  Tljiit  is  the  btfSL  coiulurt  I 
ctui  dve  you,  after  UlUng  the  hard  truth," 

1  aid  uot  believe  hiai.  1  could  utit  believe 
bina^  So  long  aa  she  bi^alhed  at  all^  so  h^ng 
I  was  resolved  to  hope,  Soou  after  the 
doctor  wat  goue.  Bally  canie  iu  agi^iii,  and 
foubd  iLie  Listeuiug  (if  1  may  call  it  »o)  at 
Mary*i  bpa.  She  weot  to  where  my  little 
hHniJ*f;liaii  haiign  against  the  wall,  took  It 
dowUf  and  gave  it  to  me, 

"*  S^e  if  tUe  breath  luurka  it,"  bIic  said. 

Yes;  her  breath  did  mark  it^  but  very 
faintly.  Sally  cleaned  the  j^lasa  with  h«r 
aprou,  ajii)  gave  it  back  to  rue.  As  ihe  did 
so,  she  half  atL*«tched  out  her  hand  to  Mary's 
face,  but  tlruw  it  in  i^gaiti  suddculy,  at  il'ahe 
was  afraid  of  soiliog  Mary's  delicate  skin 
with  her  hard,  hoiuy  fingeni,  Uoiug  out, 
ihe  stopped  at  the  foot  of  the  Ite^h  and 
scraped  away  a  little  patch  of  mud  that  was 
on  ot^e  of  Mafy^s  shoesL 

"I  always  uaed  to  clean  *em  for  her,**  said 
SaHy,  "  to  aave  her  hands  from  getting 
blauked.  May  I  take  *em  ol^now^  and  clean 
*em  again  7  ^* 

1  nodded  ^  bead,  for  mj  heart  was  too 
heavy  to  spt?ak^  Sally  took  the  shoes  otf 
with  a  aloW|  awkwaid  tendemesa,  aud  went 
Out« 

An  hour  or  more  must  have  paased^  when, 
putting  the  glftaa  over  her  lips  again,  1  sjiW 
no  mark  on  it.  I  held  it  clu^aer  and  closer. 
I  dulled  it  accidentally  with  my  own  Lrcath, 
and  cleaned  IL  I  held  it  over  her  agaiu. 
Oi  Mary,  Mai'j,  the  doctor  waa  right  I  I 
ought  to  have  only  thought  of  jou  iu 
M^avctn  I 

iJeatlj  without  &  word,  witkout  a  wgn,— 
without  a  look  to  tell  the  true  story  of  the 
bluw  that  killed  her]  I  could  not  c^dl  to 
au}  hody^  1  could  not  cry,  1  cotdd  not  so  much 
as  put  the  glas4  down  and  give  ber  a  ki:^  for 
the  hist  time,  I  doi/t  kuuw  how  Jong  1  had 
sat  there  with  my  eyes  hu ruing,  aud  my 
handij  dt^adly  cold,  when  SaUy  came  in  with 
the  shoes  clenntiJ,  aud  carried  carefully  in  her 
api-ou  for  feur  of  a  soil  touching  them«  At 
the  sight  of  that 

1  Ciiu  write  no  more.  My  tears  drop  so 
fast  un  the  paper  that  I  can  see  nuthiu^* 

March  12th.  She  die^l  on  the  alternoun  of 
tile  eighth,     Qn  the  morning  of  the  lunth^  I , 


wrot«,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  her  stepmother 
at  Hammerdmiih.  l  here  wa^  no  anawer. 
(  wi  ate  agiiin  ;  my  letter  was  returned  to  me 
this  morniug,  unopened.  For  ;dl  thai  woman 
eares,  Mary  might  be  buried  with  a  i>aiijK'r« 
funeral.  But  tins  shall  never  be,  it  1  jMwn 
ever)  thi^ng  about  me,  down  to  the  very  gown 
til  at  is  on  my  back.  The  bare  thought  of 
Mary  being  buried  by  the  workhouiie  gavo 
me  the  spirit  to  dry  mjr  eyes,  and  go  to  th« 
umler taker's,  aud  t^li  him  how  1  was  ]) laced. 
1  said,  if  he  would  get  me  tin  catimate  of  all 
that  wunld  have  to  be  pitiil,  from  tti^t  to  la^t^ 
lor  the  cheajiest  decent  funttnil  that  could  be 
h/id,  I  would  uuilertiike  lo  raise  the  muu«^y» 
He  gave  me  the  estimatei  written  in  this 
way,  like  a  common  hill : 

A  ^mlkia^  fuiici-al  eaujpku       •        •     1  13     0 
Vcfctry        .        .        .        *        ,    +    044 

R«ctnr 0    4    4 

CJ«rk         .        .         ,        .        •    •    0     t     0 
St^.^toa    .        «        ,        •        .        .010 

Benilla 0     10 

ttell 0     19 

SiJL  fvcl  (if  ground         +         •        •    »     0     2     0 


1 


Total 


,£284 


If  I  had  the  heart  to  give  %ny  thought  to 

it,   I  shouhl  ha  Inclim^l  to   vviau  tuat  the 

Church  could  afford  to  do  svitliuut  »o  luaiiy 

small  char^^ea  f^r  burying  puor  people,   to 

whuse  fiieuda   even   shihiuga  are  of  cun^ie* 

qneuce,     But  it  is  UKelciis  to  eomphun  ;  tue 

'  money  muit  be  rai^^ed  iit  once,    TUe  ch*irit;Lbie 

I  doctor^ — a  poor  man  hinistiif|  or  lie  would  iiat 

{ be  living  in  our  nei^bbutirhoovi^  h^is  sub- 

I  scribed  ten  shitlinge  towards  the  eipi^naea  ; 

j  and  the  coroner,  wnen  the  Inqneijt  v.s^  ^ver, 

added  live  more.     Perha|>s  others  mny  a^i^it 

me.     If  not,  1  liave  furtunattfiy  clothes  aud 

farnitnre  of  my  own  to  pawm    And  1  must 

set  aixjut  parting  with  them  without  delay  ; 

for    tbe  funeral  is   to    btf    to-uiorruw,    the 

thirteenth.      The  funenU — Mary^s  funendj 

It  is  well  that  tlie  straits  and  diiEculties  X 

am  in,  keep  my  mtDd  on  tlie  stretch.    If  I 

ha^l  leisure  to  grieve,  where  should  X  tind  vho 

courage  to  facu  to-morrow  ? 

Thank  Uud,  they  did  not  want  me  at  the 
inquest.  The  verdict  given — with  Uie  doctt*r, 
tlie  policeman,  and  two  persons  li^m  the 
place  where  slie  worked,  for  WLtued^ej^^woi 
Accidtntal  iJcuth,  The  end  of  the  cravat 
wii4  pr  04  J  need,  and  the  coroner  said  that  it 
was  certaiidy  enough  to  iin^'gest  sUHpicidn  i 
but  the  jury,  in  the  abaence  of  njiy  po^utive 
evidence,  iield  to  the  doctor's  notion  that  {»h^ 
hai^  fainted  and  fallen  down,  aud  so  gut  iho 
blow  QU  her  temple.  They  reproved  tne 
people  where  Jidary  worked  fur  letimg  iier  go 
liomti  alone,  without  m  much  as  a  drop  uf 
br^iudy  to  sup[x»r£  her,  aftrr  she  had  Jaiiuii 
into  a  swoun  from  eKliausLion  betWe  ihuir 
eyes.  The  coroner  addi^d,  on  his  own 
accoimt,  tkit  he  thought  the  reprtaif  was 
thorou^idy  deserved,  AlWr  that,  ihe  ci^avat^ 
end  was  given    h44ok   to   me,  by    my    own 
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imr^  ;  the  pollcaflaviiigttmtlber  coqM  m&ke 
ni>  iuve^ti|;Htioim  wiib  eucli  a  Blij^bt  cIuq  to 
gMe  iheiii.     Th^y   nmy  think  ao^  and  the 
florotjpr^  and  iloetor^  atnl  Jury  may  trhiuk  ao;| 
hut,  in  spite  f*i  ssAi  ihtil  h£U9  paased,  I  ntn  now , 
mure  II  rni  Ly  pel  tiniiJec!  than  ever  tbat  tbere 
ifl  iume  (trendlul  mvstery  in  counectioii  with  | 
tliHi   blow  on  my  JKMjr  IrMit   Mury^s   temple 
^^iHrtich  iias  y*ft  to  \^  rt?veuJe<ii  nrnl  which  may  \ 
'^^$e   to  he  disecirered   through   tbis  very 
!igiii«iit  of  ft  eiuvAt  lhi4t  I   iuQiKl  in  hrf  ^ 
band.      I   ctmrmt  t^lva  uny  g4>o<l  rtfasou  lor[ 
^hy   t  think  90  ;   out  I  kuuw  that  if  I  had 
been  one  of  tbt*  jufv  at  the  imiueat*  nothing 
ibuutd  hnvB  inducml  tut;  to  eotii&eut  to  «ueb  n 
terdlct  Hi  AceidentaL  Dejitb. 

BIKD  HISTOBY, 

A  cBHTAtN  learned  pbyabtan,  natned  Peter 
BeloL],  a  imtive  of  the  lovrn  of  Le  MiiOfij  the 
capitni  of  wit  at  waa  then  the  pruvini^«  of 
Muine,  but  is  now  iht  depurtnient  of«  ihe 
river  Sarthe,  in  France,  beihou^'ht  him  that 
Tt^ry  lUtfti  waa  known  in  Lia  niuire  oountry 
At  the  lime  h^  Jived — the  nitfJiile  of  th^  six- 
leeiith  ct^ntuiy — of  Naiukvd  Hisiory;  and, 
Wing  raoseil  by  the  example  of  Aii^Ujtle  (tkl 
the  tnflsng  diitance  of  ut?*irly  nineteen  hnn- 
dred  yi^st^rs)  lie  resolved,  having  been  a  great 
tmviilti^r  a.i)d  eke  a  gre»t  obasrvt:r  (two 
fj*r«pui  not  alw&ya  united)  to  givu  \m  feliow- 
eitijfiens  and  tht$  world,  the  bent^fit  of  bia 
ei^iei'ienci^  and  opportunltieai,  and  Uk^  away 
the  reproach  whtyL  lay  like  a  ahado^  over 
the  lamh 

Pr«?pared  by  much  study  for  the  cultivation 
of  hia  favourite  porauit?,  lie  iefl  i*Vance  m  the 
jear  Eft«eu  hondre^d  and  fjrty^eveu,  biding  at 
that  time  twentymo ine  ye&i-a  of  age,  and 
travelli^d  su<!ce»9iire]y  thron^h  Gt^rmauy, 
Bobeiuio,  Italy,  Urei?ce,  Egypt^  t^idetitine,  aud 
Aiift  Minor,  returning  to  Paria  afier  three 
veam  ^[m^m^  with  a  large  and  valuabl«  col* 
leetion  of  plants  and  ap^^eimens  of  natural 
ti]4tory,  whioh  he  then  (occupied  bim'^^-df  in 
Arranging*  pr«pa^ratory  to  tljtf  piiblicatlon  of 
the  luMjwIedge  he  had  acquired.  The  fir<»t 
work  whieh  he  pr 0*1  need  was  n  hiatury  of 
itrangt!  jinlies  mid  atirpeuta,  utider  the  iille 
^I>e  AqualiilbuA;^*  out,  tempting  aa  the 
■abject  1^1  1  do  not  at  preeaut  intenit  to 
esamine  ilp  having  another  ^^f  hia  prod  net  t  on » 
Wfore  me,  wliich  (from  the  fact  ot  iu  beiug  a 
bdrfowed  b<:»ok,  and  liable,  ther^forej  to  and- 
den  wUtirt)  by  ita  owner,  who  otherwise 
would  ntfver  y^t^t  It  back),  more  immediately 
cJjunm  Diy  atti'ntian. 

Titia  covet^Kl  volume  la  the  celebrate 
Hiitory  of  the  Kalnre  of  Birds,  witli  their 
deBeriptiriiig  and  lively  pr^rtriiitST  tnkon  from 
^ittiue,  afid  wiiLtt^n  in  seven  bouks,  and  ia^ 
peihapa,  the  print^ipal  work  on  which  u 
loutjded  Pt;ter  Bf  bin*«  cUun  to  be  eouauiereil 
tlitj  lather  of  uiudern  natural  biatory.  In  tli«* 
prisfjioa  to  it  he  p>romUti3 — and  h*^  keoi*a  bis 
word     lar  b«^tl<r    than     mi^ht    have  bet^n 


expected — th at  nDtbingBhaU  appear  in  these 
books  which  is  not  perfectly  trne ;  there 
ab£i.ll  b4>  no  faiue  de^cripttouB  or  porlraita  of 
aup positions  animals  ;  nothing^  in  abort,  that 
U  not  to  be  found  in  nature*  Apprupriate  to 
the  pu I >li cation  of  a  work  on  ornithology ,  Peter 
Belon  caused  Ibis  volume  to  be  printed,  in  the 
year  tifttreu  hundred  ami  tifty-five,  by 
WiiUani  Gsivellal,  in  front  of  the  colJeg**  o( 
€~anjbray,  in  Palis,  at  the  sign  of  the  Fat 
Heu  {a  aore  s^gu  that  Peter  Belon  c+me 
from  Le  Mana,  a  city  famous  for  Ua  poultry;; 
and  that  there  alifiuld  be  no  doubt  of  tlie 
latter  fact,  tiit^  title-jmge  al^o  bore  the  iivio^ 
liortrrviture  of  n,  dt)uie,Htic  fowl  iu  yf^ry  bi>,di 
condition,  enclosed  wittiin  a  circlei  on  the 
outer  rim  of  which  was  iuacribed  the  It-gend 
**Galbna  in  piu^ui/'  an  inaciiptioii  that  nued 
not  again  be  trniialated.  A  portrait  of  Pet^r 
Belon,  ae  he  tipp^^jired  Ut  the  justly -ad  mi  ring 
world,  at  the  age  of  thirty-tiix,  al*o  emhel- 
lialied  the  vohinie.  The  le^^rned  physician 
ap|H:ara  to  have  been  a  m;m  with  a  good,  nen- 
sible,  honeat  ccmntenJiiu'e,  weiu-ing  n  lajge 
CVimenn  bt'anh  ami  tiavln^  a  cap  on  hiah^iid, 
the  shape  of  which^  furluiiately,  has  nut 
yet  l»een  adopted  for  the  British  army. 

Like  mfjst  other  old  aiUhorii,  Peter  Belon 
taken  aouie  time  before  he  can  eel  f;dily 
under  weigli.  llure  are,  Grstt  the  dedication 
to  the  moat  Chiistlan  king — H^nry  the 
Second  of  the  name — wbosd  humble  acboiar 
the  author  it eclarea  (dnii^lf  to  be.  Then  fol- 
lows a  homdy  addre^^ed  to  the  reader*  chielly 
for  the  purpose  of  assuring  htm  that.,  iu  tlio 
lively  porttiiita  of  the  birds  which  he  presrnti 
(Ahi  couhi  we  but  rejiroduee  aome  of  tht*in  !), 
he  b  not  practising  on  bhs  creduUt^p  but  that, 
■iich  oa  be  reprearnis  tliern,  the  fowta  are 
Ihenmalvt'A,  and  that^  where  he  cannot  gift  an 
authenlio  likeness  be  haa  refused  to  invent 
one. 

The  royal  privilege  to  publish,  sealed  with 
yellow  wax — like  a  bottle  of  goo<l  oM  wint^^ 
comes  next,  anil  tiually  appear  several  copies 
of  versea  iu  praise  of  tlic  author,  by  oertaiii  of 
his  ftitiuda,  which  latter  hat  I  batttT  be 
skifipeil,  that  Peter  Belon 'a  Volume,  which 
haa  in  it  a  ^reat  deal  that  ta  worth  reading, 
may  unllild  its  pages  fir  our  gratifioittion*  It 
m  not,  however,  a  resuio^  of  the  work,  or  any* 
thing  like  it^  that  1  int*'nd  to  make^  but  aim- 
ply  a  dip  into  it — here  and  tliere — uxti^nding 
Hume  ot  Lhe  quaint  fancies,  curious  digrejM ions, 
and  sound  opinions^  with  which  it  is  inters 
spersedt  always  d*  airmg  our  reader  to  beatr  in 
mliid  that  tile  author  w^ui  a  phyaieutn  as  weU 
as  a  naturalieit* 

A  word  or  two,  before  he  fairly  enters  on 
hb  tlicme,  may  btf  allowed  him  to  d^-scrib© 
the  p.dna  be  was  in  ihu  habit  of  taking  to 
obtain  corixjct  information*  **  It  wa?*  my 
euslom,"  he  says,  **  during  my  sojourn  in 
Padoa,  to  go  down  the  Ureu ta  every  ThtirKday 
evening,  voyaging  all  night  in  ijr<ler  to  reacli 
Venice  on  Friday  luurninj^,  and  to  retUJitn 
thefts  on  Saturday  and  tiunday,  m  much  for 
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the  eonvetitence  of  aeeing  birds  as  well  at 
fiahea;  ami  aficr  hsiviug  »!ouf(?rreiI  witli 
fi>wler8  Jiinl  fislienneii,  to  return  (r<>it»  th«iiee 
otj  Siiiiilny  eveinttiTj  thus  li^inng  no  time  by 
tjiktit^f  the  E!|;bt'btat,  anil  l»€i*ig  rea4y  to 
Ci^ijtinue  my  fittidiea  on  Mmiilay  niotuin^. 
DuiiJig  which  time,  on  the  iifttnf8*ati  tiny  a  of 
Fri^ljiy  ?in(l  Sjtturdaj,  thtre  w.ia  tint  a  alnjjk 
fnwlrr  or  fij^herman  who  did  not  bniifj  to 
^iidW  rue  every  rare  cmitur*  be  bad  been 
»ble  to  procure." 

Cirtiinieuuing,  then,  "ab  ovn,"  Peter  Belon 
di«' 1NMJ3  th«  pro jH-r ties  of  eggs* ;  but  iiiU> 
the  prucesf^ea  ot  fk^nii^fatioD  mni  btitehing 
which  be  dcacrihea,  I  do  not  propose  to 
enit-r,  the  gastrnoonde  view  of  Uie  qnrstlfHi 
presenting  more  novi^lty.  AlWr  n|Kji**ffi3in^ 
W  the  pueriiity  of  tfie  sul^je^t,  be  liAla  u» 
that  in  liH  linj*?  the  Fit'n'b  woy  of  entinj^ 
egj,ns  (they  have  sail  hundred  mid  eighty-tire 
wnyss  uow»  ij  the  Almunsieh  des  Guuinmnda 
epfiikji  Booth)  WKA  by  brt;^kfng  theni  at  the 
fitiiall  eiid  and  cai'dnHy  repliu^in;^  the  nhell 
when  emptied  into  the  phuter  ;  wiiile  the 
GemiAiis,  ou  tlie  other  hand— retniuilin^f  ua  of 
Bletitg4jii  and  LiiJiput — opene^l  llieir  t'l^^a  at 
the  side  and  bni^hed  by  sMiJiftbini;  the  shell  ; 
in  wliich  laHer  practice,  e;iya  Belunj  tht-y  fol- 
lowetl  the  exmiipk  of  the  ik]idt!nt^,  14 ho  held 
it  a  thing  of  evil  anj^ury  to  le^ive  tlie  Bhflljs 
vnbrokeu.  Beloti  then  procettde  to  dUooiuae 
on  the  niinierouavarietieii  of  egi'a,  considering 
tbrise  of  pi^^  otjs,  ostricbea,  pea-bens^  gecne,  and 
swicDH  are  ill-flavoured  and  i nd i gcati hte,^H jo t 
obj erring  to  the  egj:s  of  ibe  tortt*isB  or  turtle, 
—but  giving  the  preference,  bke  a  pei-aon  of 
t&atei,  to  those  of  the  dumestie  fowl,  whieh,  he 
sayip  ^are  supposed  by  many  in  France  to 
tb«ii»i  greatlj  in  proh»nging  life;'*  and  he 
infttmicen  the  c^se  of  l^jpe  P^ul  the  Third, 
who  used,  with  timt  end  in  view,  to  eat  two 
newdaid  eg-^a  for  bre?ikfuat  every  nioniiug. 
As  tu  the  11  f(haf>e,  be  rem  ark  ji  that  Jong  e^g?i 
are  sit])p4ifled  to  be  much  better  eating  thjin 
round  ont^ti;  but  without  iuai^ting  on  thb 
l^niut}  he  has  no  hesiUUl^in  in  declariiig  that 
all  are  hi^ldy  invigorating,  aa  trufllea  are, 
aud  ttrticb^^kes,  and  raw  ovatei^a.  Artichokes, 
ludeed,  wei*e  60  much  esteemed  in  Be  Ion '4 
tiiiief  th;(^t  *'no  gr«»at  nobl»Ln;in  feeling  him- 
ai4f  unwtU  would  finish  bis  dinner  without 
them," — eating  them  by  way  of  dessert. 
Belou  objects  to  hard  boUed  cgga,  or  sudi  aa 
are  too  luuch  frieii,  **on  account  of  their  en- 
geiidetiiig  bad  bumonra/^  but  upon  jjoached 
egif*(<:eura  poch6^)  htt  look  a  with  considerable 
favour*  In  all  cases  be  prefers  pkin  bolted 
eg;j;a  (tirue — three  minutes  and  aquarter^to 
thotM?  which  are  roa,sted  ;  notwithstanding  the 
WfJl 'known  proverb  :  "  There'a  wisdom  in 
the  i-fiasting  of  eggs**'  The  best  way  of  pre- 
serving  eggs,  he  aaya,  is  to  keep  them  in  a 
cool  placet  ^^iT  them  in  aalt^  or  dip  tbem  113 
brioe. 

As  tlie  chicken  issues  naturally  from  the 
e^rgj  so  diniiJg  upun  the  ooe  is  the  regular 
ftequence  to  breakiksiing  on  the  other*    Th« 


younger  your  putlet,  says  Bel  on,  t!ie  easier  I 
is  of  digestion,  tJiouj^h  he  allotva  you  o*.* 
i^totially  to  cat  an  elderly  nisde  biril^  whi?] 
presinibed  medieinally  (hormis  ie  c^^q,  qui 
sunv^t  ptis  piHir  me^^liclne).  **  Boasted 
<4^nlled  towla  are  gcneralty  the  moat  ijaviiirry . 
tliose  which  are  iH^iled  funrish  more  humiij 
mJurUhnient  to  the  boiiy.  The  lin^t  are  eaten 
hot,  I  he  la  Jit  cold,"  This  rule,  however,  fh^^ 
not,  he  tells  ua,  aUays  Itold  gcKid  i  ^  \<ec:>  1  , 
if  any  one  writing  on  the  quidity  of  the  rl  >!j 
of  birds,  happened  to  be  in  a  ctmntrv  wtiero 
llie  people  fcti  on  a  particular  kind  not  eaten 
ekewhertf,  and  a  male  bird  already  old  and 
toogh  were  offered  him  (avennit  qu'on  luy 
present  7iat  de  qu*  Ique  oyseau  de^*ta  vtel  ct 
endurcy),  be  ought  not  to  coi^clude  tliHt  its 
flt»nh  h  itt-CfSiiitrdy  fibroua  and  banL''  With 
all  respeH  fifr  the  opinion  of  honest  Petef 
^*e1on,  1  ihtiuhl  be  inclined  to  think  that  a 
tough  old  Click,  whatever  bia  nation,  wai 
tome  what  difficult  of  digestion.  1  have  a 
verj  vivid  recollectitjn  of  a  fowl  of  this  sort 
at  a  certain  hotel  in  Abbeville,  where  notljinf 
el»e  wa.^  to  be  had  for  dinner,  which  the 
waiter  assured  me  was  not  to  be  anrpasaed  la 
teudei^nesa  ;  a  quality  ha  might  have  dis- 
played towards  hia  family  when  alive,  but 
which  certainly  did  not  beloi^g  to  blm  after 
he  wiis  ri^^ste^b  It  is,  perhapsv  ou  the  tolerunt 
princi|jle  of  re&pectini;  otiier  people's  prejii- 
dicet  (1  can  account  for  Bel^n^a  condusion  no 
other  way),  that  be  dt>ea  not  exclude  even 
birds  of  prey  from  gooil  men*a  feasts,  *■  Wt 
know  by  experience,**  he  observes  (not  bit 
own  experience,  1  hope),  "whiit  has  taken 
place  in  Crete,  where  the  young  ones  of  the 
vulture  which  huve  fidlen  fL\>m  their  rocky 
nests  near  Vouloauienij  have  been  proved  at 
least  aa  g^xiil  eating  aa  a  fine  capon.  Ai^ 
although  some  of  the  inhabitants  (the  greater 

Cart,  1  should  imagine)  think  that  the  old 
irds  are  not  goo4  to  fjat,  because  they  feed 
on  carrion,  the  lact  is  otherwise  ;  for  good 
fideiuteis  any  that  the  hawk,  vnltui^  a^id 
iiilcon  are  excel  lent  meat^  and  being  rofksleJ 
or  boileil,  like  p<iultry,  are  found  to  be  well* 
tasted  tind  tender.  (Fancy  a  tender  vulture  l) 
We  constantly  ace,  if  any  of  tbcM  binls  kiu 
themselves,  or  break  a  bmb  in  huudng  gamti 
that  the  fidcouers  do  not  hesitate  to  dreti 
them  for  the  tabic/'  In  Auveigue,  he  adJ% 
the  peasants  of  the  Linmgne,  and  in  the 
mouti tains,  too,  eat  the  flesh  of  the  goivan,  a 
species  of  eagle  ;  bo  that  »t  may  be  ootid  ridcd 
that  birds  of  prey,  whether  old  or  younjf,  at^ 
tender, — an  inference  which  I  pres^ume  to 
di^ubt.  One  skiving  clat^se  Feter  llekin  baa, 
which  has  at  all  timrs  done  gtW  service.  If 
people  gi?i]eraUy  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
eating  kites,  owls,  and  so  forth,  there  aro 
some  who  do:  *^  tastes  merely  differ" — (lea 
nppetits  dea  bommea  ue  ae  reasem blent  en  an- 
cnne  manidre). 

The  transition  is  easy  from  these  delicacies 
to  other  less  questionable  birds,  and  the 
manner  of  prepuring  tbem  for  the  pot  or  spit ; 


Mifl  bnn^  P^ter  B^\&n  Ui  what  he  evidently 
Uk«3 — a  gi>od  diuiier  in  k  geuersil  way.  "You 
may  talk,**  h©  Bftys,  "of  Spfiniiird»T  Portn* 
giiese,  KfiglLsh,  Fl«tiuiisj&,  lulUua,  Hunga- 
jiritsa,  or  OuiiBAnflp  but  none  fif  themt  in 
dtuner-giviu^,  com©  up  tfj  the  French,  The 
bitttpr  l>e;;iii  wttb  tueats  diegui^ed  atbouaaud 
w]iv»  (miJIe  pettlB  deagumauit^nt^  do  ohatr) ; 
jui«l  thisi  !irafc  eiitry^  im  it  ia  called,  conaiat*  of 
whtkt  [a  soft  ttud  liquiit,  a^d  ought  t^t  be  sent 
fa  bot.  4ucb  its  fidiiii^,  fi  icnt8Afe«|  hashes,  ami 
lalada^*  !  (Hf4  wuHda  are  a  rHrltj  ufiw-a^ 
day fl ) .  The  Be(hj r  I d  CO  I L ra<?  1 9  r oa^i t  and  bo i  ted , 
of  different  kinds  of  men%  na  well  of  binia  i%s 
of  tifrresjtrial  aiihiial*,  "  it  being  well  uuder- 
stood  that  no  fi^h  is  ent^^ii  except  od  faat- 
d-'iya.'*  Th^  diuner  eiida  witb'*cyM  tiiloga, 
eucb  as  fruits,  piepjiriithins  of  ndlk  and 
fiwrets/*  Thm  ia  the  oiitUue  of  &  ditmer 
otsly  ;  but  when  Peier  Bf  lou  enters  into  a 
detailed  bill  of  fat^,  ihe  hewnp^'^pfr  report  of 
&  Lord  Mayor**  diunt^r  pile*  hf«iile  it.  A 
fftW  of  the  Diitiic«  of  these  dle^ha^— sid  wrjpll  as 
they  eaiibetr&iFsbiteiJ — are  wnrtb  prenervitig. 
Wbal  do  jou  think  of  prli/i  hn  capms — llotis 
* — umde  of  tbe  white  lueat  at  puIkH^  ;  wili] 
boar  vejjtson  with  eht^tuit's;  diamotJi I  pointed 
jelly  ;  goalingt  dreasfd  with  lOHlvoiitte  ;  ft«et 
(wbuae  fi^et  ?)  with  itiferiml  evince  (pifd^  k 
la  irtuleo  d*e3ift!r)  ;  cciout«?rft?it  sea -hog ; 
laurelled  quiiila ;  pirtnilges  with  cnpere ; 
T«aJ  *au«ages  ;  hop  salad  ;  ditjaniit  buiter* 
flirt;  goldeu-backed  wooilcoirk  [la^tiea ;  ox- 
beel  parties;  pluuii^d  peacucks;  tipay  cake 
(gasteaux  joyeux)  \  hUh  ctbb^get  all  hot 
(petitA  chouy  tous  chaidiln)  ;  and,  amougat 
oth^r  varieties,  pomegmimte  miltitl  I 

lu  tri-ating  of  the  naea  t<*  which  binla  have 
been  applied,  Peter  Be  Ion  ibms  u^^t  omit  divH 
nation.  It  is  pretty  cleitr,  bowev*fr,  that  he 
hjui  no  faith  iu  the  aurut^plcedf  thongh  he 
]€U  them  down  gently^  "Tiierte  aonthaayera 
ex  emitted  their  mystery  in  the  contenipUttou 
#f  the  inward  piurra  as  well  of  birdti  as  of 
other  auimnlsj  when  offered  up  tor  fiacrilici?. 
The  qne«tioii  must  tbea  be  a^ketl^  whether, 
by  this  inspection^  they  really  couht  foretell 
ih«  things  thut  WiTe  to  come^  and  it  tViere 
were  any  probability}  what  tljer  promised 
turning  out  true  ?  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  iyatem  of  div^iixitiim  bjul  a  very 
iimpte  origin^  beginrdng  by  cajoling  private 
persona,  and  promising  them  wjiHt  they 
oeilred  (which  m  the  greatic'Si  plfium^  mvu 
eati  receive),  and  after wimin,  by  iiivealiug  it 
with  a  religious  cbarHcter*  am!  turniug  the 
B»ne  to  their  own  firolit/*  The  French  sol- 
dKfm^  in  Belongs  time^  imitated  the  Rom.'uiB 
to  far  ail  to  carry  the  a^icred  cock  with  their 
baggage  when  tbey  took  the  field ;  but  it  was 
for  a  very  intelligible  s{iecie«  of  aujjury, — Ui 
know^  by  hb  crowing,  when  the  day  was 
aliout  to  break,  Belon  luid  much  too  good 
Miiae  to  credit  either  the  Huper3«titioQS  ot  the 
BoBinns  or  ih(>*ie  of  his  own  day,  and  wa« 
probably  only  restraineti  by  hia  four  of  the 
Chisticb|  from  expr^b;aing  his    opinions  too 


f>h^3niy.  Passing  from  divination  to  sorcery 
le  says ;  "  Every  contemplative  man  tuu^t 
have  had  reanoD  to  despiae  the  ignorunt 
people  who  lielieve  that  sorcerers  h«ve  the 
power  attributed  to  them.  We  have  aeen 
many  condemned  to  death  j  but  all  have  l>een 
either  poor  idiots  or  madmen.  Now,  of  U\o 
things,  on«i  mujjt  happen:  that  if  tbt?y  do 
mischief,  it  must  either  be  by  the  eT!iploym*<nt 
of  fiome  venomous  drag  put  into  the  moti  th^ 
or  otherwise  afipHed,  or  by  invt>aittunB.  It 
is  not  often  that  one  hears  of  people  of  qua^ 
lity  being  accused  of  sorcery — only  the  pourer 
sort ;  ami  to  tell  the  truth,  no  man  of  jnd^^- 
ment  would  apply  hia  mind  to  such  ah-^unli- 
ties.  To  prevent  the  common  jieople  iroiu 
doing  so,  it  ia  the  cuittom  once  a- week  to  pro- 
hibit them  formally.  It  may  i*ns\\y  Imppen 
that  one  of  this  sort,  troublet)  in  1iis  w:ts, 
sbt>uld  fancy  inctetlihle  things^  and  even 
acknowledge  to  having  committt^d  tbein  ;  but 
w*f  muftt  set  thiB  down  to  the  nature  of  th^-ir 
diaeaiie*"  In  this  way  sensible  Peter  B- 1 -n 
diHposes  of  thi^  lycanthropir^ta  and  other  self- 
created  wizarda.  On  tVie  subject  of  autifia- 
thtr5,  however,  be  etittTtalns  a  belief  thiit  it 
i^  reaaonable  ;  aa  in  the  case  of  the  tox  nnd 
the  stork,  which  ari*  sworn  foes,  ever  since 
the  practical  jokea,  I  aup|x*se,  which  we  all 
know  tbey  played  on  ench  other* 

Being  Ltuisrlf  a  phyaician,  Peter  Belon 
enlarges  upon  the  ntuladies  of  birdn  ;  but  he 
tells  OS  tbatj  with  the  excef^tlon  of  falcons, 
which  are  more  ea|>eciaUy  under  the 
care  of  man,  tbey  are  their  own  doctors, 
"The  peHi^an,  which  builds  its  neat  on  the 
grouml,  finding  ita  young  stung  by  a  st^rjieut^ 
wee[»  bitterly,  and  piercing  its  oivn  biea^t^ 
gives  its  own  blood  to  cure  them/*  (Thld  ii 
a  new  reading  of  the  old  story).  "Q^iails, 
when  they  are  iuflts^po^etl,  swallow  the  see* Is 
of  hellebore ;  and  utarhngs  take  beudock. 
The  herb  chclidoine  (cebndine^  from  the 
Greek  kelidon,  a  swallow)  derives  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  the  swallow  HdminiHit;i:a 
the  juice  of  tlie  plant  to  her  young.  The 
stork  physics  himself  with  marjoram.  WfftHl 
pigeons,  rave  lis,  bUckbirits.  jays  and  p:ir- 
trii  igea  ta  k  e  lau  rel ;  w  b  i  le  turtle-do  vea,  pigeona, 
and  cock  a  preacribo  bird- weed.  Dt^cks  and 
geeee  eat  sage.**  (Sage  enters  largely  into  the 
alfair,  in  combination  with  onious,  ■  wlien 
ducks  and  geese  are  euten).  "  Cnvnes  and 
herons  employ  marah  mahea.  Tbruabes  and 
many  smmler  birJ^  swallow  the  seeds  of  the 
ivy — which  would  be  hurtful  diet  for  man 
(qui  seroit  viand  e  mauvaise  h  Thorn  me),'* 
Not  much  worsa,  however,  than  helleltore  or 
hemlock  !  But  it  would  seem  that  the  eagk 
family  are  exempt  from  the  ordinary  ail* 
menta  of  birds  ;  for,  in  apeakint^  of  the  Chry- 
ftnCStos,  or  great  royal  eagle,  Belon  tells  us* : 
"  li^glea  never  change  tiieir  place  of  abode, 
but  always  return  to  tbe  same  neat.  It  has 
thus  been  observqil  that  they  are  longdived. 
But  becoming  old,  the  l*eak  grows  &q  bj^jg 
that  it  becomes  bent,  and  prevents  the  bird 
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from  eating,  so  tliat  it  dies,  not  of  any 
malady,  or  extreme  old  age,  but  simply 
l>ecaii8e  it  cannot  make  use  of  its  benk."  I 
fear  this  is  not  one  of  the  facts  derived  from 
Belongs  own  observation. 

Our  fashionable  ladies  have  a  passion  for 
eider-down  ;  but  did  they  ever  hear  that  the 
vulture  can  supply  them  with  an  article 
quite  as  soft?  "Their  skin,"  says  our 
author,  "  is  almost  as  thick  as  that  of  a  kid, 
and  under  the  throat  is  a  spot  about  the 
breadth  of  a  palm,  where  the  feathers  are 
reddish,  like  the  hair  of  a  calf;  and  these 
feathers  have  no  quills,  any  more  than  those 
on  both  sides  of  the  neck  and  under  the 
wings,  where  the  down  is  so  white  that  it 
shines  like  silk.  The  furriers,  after  removing 
tlie  large  feathers,  leave  the  down,  and  curry 
the  skins  for  mantles,  which  are  worth  a 
largo  suiu  of  money.  In  France  they  use 
them  chiefly  to  place  on  the  stomach  (what 
we  call  bosom -frit  lids).  It  would  scarcely 
bo  believed  that  the  vulture*s  skin  is  so 
stout,  if  one  had  not  seen  it.  Being  in  Egypt 
and  on  the  plains  of  Arabia  Deserta,  we  have 
noticed  that  the  vultures  ai-e  large  and 
numerous,  and  the  down  frc»m  a  couple  of 
dozen  of  these  wouM  quite  suflice  for  a  large 
robe.  At  Caiix),  on  the  Bezestein,  wliere 
merchnixlise  is  expf;sed  for  sale,  the  traveller 
may  obtain  silken  dreHses  line<l  with  the 
skins  of  vultures,  both  black  and  white.'* 

Lelon  was  a  great  olieerver  of  all  the  birds 
of  prey,  and  appears  to  have  taken  many 
notes  of  their  habits  while  living  near  the 
Muiits  d'Or,  in  Auver^ne,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  M.  Dnprat,  the  Bshop  of  Cler- 
mont. It  WHS  there  he  leai-nt  the  fact  about 
the  peasantry  eating  the  goivan,  called  also 
tlio  boudree,  which  he  thus  describes  : 
^  There  is  not  a  peasant  in  the  Limagne  (a 
great  plain)  of  Auvergne  who  does  not  know 
the  goivan,  and  how  to  capture  him  with 
tra|)s  biiited  with  frogs,  or  with  lime,  but 
more  commonly  with  snares.  He  is  taken 
])rint.'i pally  in  the  winter,  when  he  is  very 
good  to  eat, for  he  is  so  fat  that  no  oilier  bird 
conies  near  him  in  that  resjiect.  The  pea- 
sants lard  or  boil  him,  and  find  his  flesh  quite 
as  good  as  that  of  a  hen.  This  eagle  eats 
rats,  mice,  frogs,  lizards,  snails,  cater] >illars, 
and  sometimes  serpents.'* 

That  there  may  l>e  no  doubt  alK>ut  the 
last-iiaiiied  viand  being  food  for  eagles,  one 
ot  Peter  Helon's  lively  ]K>rti-aiui  res  follows  the 
statement,  in  which  a  goivan  is  depicted  in 
the  act  of  dining  on  a  8er^»eiit,  twisted  into  a 
figure  of  eight  (as  well  he  miijht  be),  and  a 
number  of  astonished  frogs  and  tishes  scurry- 
ing away  for  dear  life, — all  save  one  philo- 
sophical member  of  the  tadpole  family,  who, 
sitting  on  the  tumultuous  waves  of  an  ad- 

i'acent  ditch,  calmly  contemplates  tlie  scene, 
t  is  observable  throughout  the  jilates  in 
Belon's  work  that  the  smaller  quailrupeds 
endure  the  infliction  of  bein^  devoured  alive 
with  far  greater  reaiguation  than  the  Keptiiia. 


I  have  before  me  at  this  moment  the  portrait 
of  a  rabbit,  on  whose  back  a  buzzard  ia 
standing  as  if  in  the  act  of  going  to  sing, 
while  the  long-eared  animal  on  which  he 
has  pounced  seems  to  apprehend  his  fate  no 
more  than  if  he  were  a  music-stand.  A 
mouse  in  the  claws  of  a  speckled  magpie, 
puts  on,  in  another  plate,  an  air  of  equal 
indifierence. 

Amongst  the  birds  of  prey  known  to  the 
French  villagers — and  to  their  cost — is  one 
called  by  the  singular  name  of  White  John 
(Jan  le  Blanc),  or  The  bird  of  St  Martin, — 
but  why  the  latter  name  was  bestowed  on  it| 
Belon  is  at  a  loss  to  discover.  The  first  ii 
obvious  enough,  for  its  belly  and  part  of  its 
tail  are  of  spotless  white.  This  fellow  is 
very  daring,  and  carries  ofif  fowls  and 
rabbits  from  under  the  eyes  of  the  owners ; 
he  feeds  largely,  too,  upon  {Nirtridges  and  all 
the  smaller  binls,  so  that  he  is  not  a  Cheap 
John,  at  all  events.  But  Belon  has  one  com- 
fort :  White  John  has  a  natural  antagonist  in 
the  Hobby-hawk,  and  the  way  they  fight  in 
the  air  till  they  tumble  entangled  to  the 
ground  and  are  taken,  is  quite  a  pleasant 
thing  to  see  (moult  plaisant  k  voir).  This 
comiiat  is  not  depicted  ;  but  on  the  next 
piige  there  is  a  striking  delineation  of  the 
manner  in  which  a  falconer  lures  a  bird  of 
prey.  He  does  it  in  this  wise  :  a  hawk  hav- 
ing caught  a  partridge,  stands  on  its  back  in 
the  air,  quietly  devouring  it,  anil  the  cunning 
fowler  takes  this  opportunity  of  approaching 
with  the  ifg  of  another  bird  in  nis  hand, 
which  he  oflfers  on  his  knees  to  the  hawk,  in 
the  expectation,  apparently,  that  the  greedy 
bird  of  prey  will  give  up  the  whole  for  a 
part  Of  the  share  which  the  falconer^s  dog 
has  in  the  transaction,  I  say  nothing  ;  be- 
cause, though  in  the  foreground  of  the 
picture,  he  is  not  a  quarter  the  size  of  the 
victim  partridge.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
B<lon*s  descriptions  are  more  satisfactory 
than  the  artist's  illustratious.  This  remark, 
however,  dties  not  apfily  to  the  actual  por- 
traits of  the  birds,  which  are  in  most  instances 
very  accurate.  Nothing,  for  instance,  can  be 
better  done  than  the  lio\al  Kite,  which  some 
in  France  call  Huo,  and  others  Escoufle. 
This  bird,  being  a  lover  of  carrion,  is  pro- 
tected ;  so  much  so,  that  ^  in  England  a  fine 
is  imposed  on  those  who  kill  him."  Belon 
rcconls  a  nleasjint  piece  of  pastime  which  this 
kite  afforoK  the  iiihdels  : 

''The  Turks  who  live  at  (Constantinople 
take  pleasure  in  throwing  lumps  of  raw  meat 
into  the  air,  which  the  kites  pounce  upon  so 
rapidly  that  they  seize  and  carry  it  oS  before 
it  can  fall  to  the  ground." 

The  Venetian  nobles  amuse  themselves 
differently— not  with  kites,  but  cormorants. 
When  the  weather  is  calm,  they  go  out  on 
the  lagoons  in  light  boots,  two  or  three  dozen 
in  company,  each  boat  being  rowed  by  six 
men,  and  pulled  very  swiftly.  Having  sur- 
rounded the  cormorant  (like  French  hunt*- 
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men  with  a  foir,  to  preirent  htm  from  getting 
awnv  and  gmtsg  them  a  run),  he  canuot  rise 
in  the  air  (why  not  I),  but  dives  under  th*i 
wtit4.'r,  and  every  timo  he  ahoww  hh  b«ad 
liWve  the  surface,  th«  noblemen  let  fly  at 
him  with  tlieir  qro&^hciwa,  tilt  ^i  Izwtt  ha  is 
thorniighly  done  up,  is  lialf-jautrocjited,  and 
give»  in,  '*  It  ia  a  tiue  iii|fht  to  btshuld  this 
ALKirt  {c'est  un  beau  ap<^ot^le  de  voir  un  tel 
daiaLtX  auti  alao  ia  to  see  a  curuiornut  having 
eatight  a  ltderuhly-atzed  eel,  which  he  trie:^  tu 
ft  willow^  hut  hfw  to  fight  a  ion^z  time  with  it 
before  he  cam  get  it  down/*  The  eorniorants 
thenii^lvea  are,  oddly  eoough,  not  thought 
gootl  eating  by  the  comiuotj  people,  who  aay 
of  ihem  that  they  are  '^a  disk  for  the  devil  " 
(fiui  voudroit  je^ituyer  k  diable,  i\  luy  f^u- 
dndt  doJior  de  teia  oyi^eaujc)  }  but  Beloii  do  eg 
iiDt  think  them  so  bail  as  thej  lay  (toute  fob 
ne  aoiit  at  mauvaia  qu'on  crlii). 

The  Htork,  unfortu nattily,  did  not^  when 
Belon  ^uurbhed,  enjoy  the  ftanie  immunity  ; 
for  though  ho  admits  that  the  ifomat^a 
despised  them  at  table,  he  says,  *^  now  they 
are  looked  upon  aa  a  royal  di^h."  He  more- 
over telli  ui  that  the  gizzard  of  a  stork  is  an 
aotidote  to  poison,  and  a  remedy  against 
squinting  (le  gesier  de  la  eig^gne  est  bou 
eojitrt!  les  venins  et  qui  en  aura  mang6  ne 
sera  lousche  en  sa  vie)  1  It  appears  al^ 
that  even  the  ostrich,  which  can  digest  iron, 
Ig  itfttdf  digested  by  Libyan  gaBtronomers, 
who  eat  the  flesh  and  sell  th^  feathers 

This  tendency  to  discover  what  birds  are 
most  i^atahle^  is  manifested  throns^hout  the 
vaiunie  of  Feter  Belou.  Arriving  at  the  noble 
Aleutrioii  or  Rooster  of  the  United  States,  he 
cites  the  following  recipe,  from  Dioscoridea^ 
for  the  ooncoctLou  of  cock-broth.  *'Take  a 
6ne  ati'ong  old  bird,  and  having  properly 
trussed  him,  stuff  him  well  with  rixiUof  furn, 
the  seed  of  chartamus  (wiiatever  that  may 
be),  salt  of  mercury,  and  soidaneUa  (a  purga^ 
live  sea-weed),  and,  having  sewn  him  up,  boll 
him  well  down."  A  potage  this,  which  hears 
some  re^iembtance  to  ^  the  ellhdtkkahy  of  the 
attcieuts,''  deaorihed  in  Peregrine  Pickle^  and, 
I  should  think,  nearly  a^  agreeable^ 

The  majority  of  the  h\nh  in  Belongs  book 
ai«  ace^irately  deserihad  and  too  well -known 
to  sifiird  much  opportunity  for  quoting  from 
what  he  says  of  their  forms  and  habits,  but 
now  and  then  we  meet  with  a  rai^  avis.  Such, 
for  iustanee  is  the  ^'  Gellinute  de  buis  "  (Qeli- 
notte)  which,  though  still  found  in  the 
Ardttijies,  and  oc*^ii^onally  a  visitoir  U> 
Iduiisiears  Chevet^s  uhop  in  the  Pnhds  Boyal, 
is  rare  enough  to  merit  dtflcriptiou  at  stcond- 
haud.  What  their  price  may  bo  I  know  not^ 
but  three  hunJred  years  ago  they  cost  two 
erowna  apiece,  and  were  only  s«eu  at  the 
lumquetf  of  princes  and  the  wedding^feasts  of 
ef«M  lords*  *^  The  feathers  on  the  hack  are 
uke  tli<jse  of  the  woodcock  ;  the  hreast  and 
hei\j  white,  spotted  with  black  ;  the  neck  is 
like  that  of  a  pheasant ;  the  head  and  beak 
fcaemble  a  ptirtiidge ;   the  tall  feathers  aru 


blaek  with  white  tips,  the  large  witig-^ 
feathers  variegnte*!  like  the  owl ;  dowD  totJie 
(eet  the  legs  are  feathered  like  the  grt>n*e/' 
If  the  ^elinotte  cotiibiues  the  flavour  aa  wt^U 
as  the  plumage  of  the  binls  just  njeurioiifd 
(omitttJig  the  owl)  1  should  say  it  ia  wonU 
ttie  price  which  iMonnieur  Ch^-vet  pule  upon 
it  before  he  stuffs  it  with  tbe  trufHes. 

The  Vaimeati  ia  another  liird  which,  com- 
mon enough  in  the  marshy  districts  of  Frauce 
(parttoularly  in  Bourbon  Vend6e)  is.  I  l<t4ieve, 
unknown  in  England.  It  is  a  wadm^'bird, 
and  bears  some  les^mhlanee  to  the  peai^tK^k  : 
hence,  its  name,  corrupted  fii>m  pa4^iniieaii  to 
vanneau  ;  but  the  peasants  call  it  dinhuitj  on 
account  of  itu  cry.  It  is  cresteil  with  five  or 
six  long  black  feathers^  and  is  of  cliangeable 
hue :  in  size   it  is  not  mueh   largtfr  than   a 

fdover,  and  is  perch e<l  on  very  liigh  red 
ege.  There  is  no  quest  ion  about  the  e^iiijii^ 
tion  aa  a  delicacy  in  which  the  vanneau  is 
still  held. 

Belon  h  as  a  good  deal  to  say  abo  u  t  qu  ail^i,  and 
the  vAhona  modes  of  catching  tht;m.  One  way 
is  by  means  of  an  inHtrumeut  m*ifle  of 
leather  and  bone,  whieh,  aet  in  motion^ 
utters  a  sound  like  the  voice  of  the  ft^male 
bird,  and  is  called  eonrcftillet^  on  heariiTg 
which  the  mnles  run  rapidly  and  are  caught 
in  the  fowlers  net ;  but  this  device  is  oniy 
edbctnal  during  the  season  of  courting.  Kvtf ry 
one  has  notioea  bow  low  the  quair^  cages  aie 
ma<Jei  Belon  says,  it  is  because  th«y  are  so 
given  to  jumping  and  excitement  that  iht-y 
would  destroy  themselves  were  the  cages 
higher.  Of  the  crested  lark  (in  Frencb/co- 
chevis),  he  tells  us,  on  the  authority  of  a^vend 
writers  of  antiqutty,  that  when  made  into  a 
broth  or  roaate^l*— like  puuch^ — tliey  cur*?  the 
colic  j  we  all  know  what  capitai  f4te^^  are 
made  of  the  lark  uncreated.  We  Itiarn  th.it 
the  woodcock — how  admirable  ia  lit.*,  tcx^^  in  a 
pilo — though  call«d  beeiLssje,  in  Freucii,  on 
account  of  the  length  of  his  bill,  ouglit  to  be 
d^ignated  "  vvitcoc,"  Uiat  being  an  Eughiih 
word,  which  aignities  **  cock  of  the  wood, '  and 
corresponds  with  the  Greek  term,  "  xiloinlta," 
Some  people,  ESelon  Siiyi^,  call  him  Avis  nm^^ 
(blind  bird),  because  he  suffers  himself  to  he 
BO  easily  caught,  and  he  gives  a  sntiiciently 
lively  d^cnption  of  one  mode  of  effecting  his 
capture.  It  is  as  follows  : — ^  He  who  de^jirea 
to  take  the  woodcock  must  put  on  a  of<mk 
and  glovea,  the  colour  of  the  aead  leaves,  uuU 
conceal  hid  hetul  and  shoulders  l>ene»ith  a 
(brown)  hat,  le^wiug  only  two  small  holes  to 
see  through.  He  iimat  carry  in  his  hands 
two  sticks  covered  wic^h  cloth  of  the  siime 
colour,  about  an  inch  of  tlis  en^ls  of  which 
must  be  of  red  cloth,  and  leaning  ufxin 
'  crutches  (rather  a  Ume  way  of  proceeding) 
I  must  advance  l«iauri?ly  towards  th«  w£Hi*lcoi5k, 
I  stopping  when  the  bird  bt^eontt'S  aware  of  his 
appn>ach.  When  the  wooilc(»ck  n»oves  ou  he 
must  follow  until  the  bird  stops  again  with- 
I  out  raising  its  hea^j.  The  fowler  mu^t  tlien 
I  strike  tho  sticks  together  very  quickly  (moult 
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beUement)  which  will  so  anmae  and  ahuorb 
the  wo<Klcock  that  iU  purtiuer  may  take  from 
his  girt  lie  a  ro<l,  to  which  a  horsehair  noose  is 
attache<l,  and  throw  the  latter  round  its  neck, 
for  it  is  one  of  the  stupidest  aiiti  moat  foolish 
birds  that  are  known."  I  should  think  so,  if 
it  allowed  itself  to  be  caught  bj  this  tom- 
foolery. 

i){  birds  which  are  not  stupid,  bot  knavish 
rather,  even  to  much  theft,  Belon  relates  that 
the  magpie  is  called  Marmot  (the  diminutive 
of  xVlHrgaret^  as  Charles  the  First  called  his 
lieautiful  sister,  the  wife  of  Henry  of 
Navarrf) ;  and  the  jay  (Richard),  each  oq 
Account  of  tlielr  cry.  Being  somewhat  skinny, 
the  jay  is  thought  rather  a  touch  morsel  by 
tiioso  who  desire  to  dine  upou  him  ;  but  he 
hiiusflf  eats  everything  that  c«»mes  in  his  way, 
and  is  particularly  fund  of  peas — green  peas 
}>crlia)Mi — at  a  guinea  a  (K}uud.  Tlie  common 
people  think  that  the  jay  is  subject  to  the 
failing  sickness,  nevertheless  they  eat  him 
when  they  tiud  him  on  the  ground.  It  is, 
perJi;i|M,  a  weakness  in  human  nature  which 
cannot  be  remedieil,  tlie  ten  lency  to  make  a 
meal  of  everything  that  has  auimal  life.  But 
for  tiiid,  how  severely  might  we  not  animad- 
vert on  the  gluttony  of  those  who,  notremem- 
beriniT  tlieii*  song  in  spring,  devour  thrusliea 
in  the  autumn  :  yet,  that  is  the  best  time  to 
eat  iheni,  for  they  are  then  perfectly  delicious 
as  you  would  nay,  with  me,  if  you  had  ma<le 
a  diligence  8U(>per  on  thruslied  travelling 
through  theAnlennes. 

But,  I  fear,  if  I  read  any  more  of  Peter 
Belou's  volume,  I  sliall  write  an  article  on 
Gastronomy,  a  thing  I  had  no  notion  of  when  I 
began.  L<et  me  conclude  with  something  more 
berious  than  eating — if  anything  be  more 
serious  :  let  me  lament^  with  all  the  world,  that 
BO  useful  a  man  as  Peter  Belon  should  have 
been  cut  olf  sadly  in  the  prime  of  his  life  and 
full  vigour  of  his  intell*'Ct.  He  was  only 
forty- Kve  years  of  age  when  he  was  murdered- 
one  night  as  he  traversed  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne on  his  way  to  Paris  ;  whether  for  the 
sake  of  plunder  or  revenge  is  not  known. 


BHINE-LAND. 

Wb  IcMiM  beneath  tlie  purple  tUi^ 

In  Anderuaeb,  the  boary  ; 
And  at  our  elbowi  ran  the  Rhine 

In  rosy  twiUght  glory. 

Athwart  the  SoTcn-hilU  fu  teen 
The  sun  had  hxVd  to  broaden  ; 

Above  as  stream'd  in  fading  ilieea 
The  highway  he  had  trodden. 

HiB  farewell  crimson  kiss  ho  left 
On  clouds  suffused  with  blu«hei : 

One  star  bcam'd  down  the  dewberry-cleft 
Across  the  mirrorM  flashes. 

From  clifl«  of  slate  the  vintage  call'd 

In  muffled  leafage  dusky: 
And  down  the  river  grandly  waird* 

The  gtape  reel'd  npe  and  huaky* 


We  reach*d  entwining  hands  to  sctsa 

The  cluaters  i^and  us  glowing : 
Our  locks  were  fondled  bv  the  breese 

From  loutbem  sandhills  blowing. 

The  long-neck'd  flask  was  not  unbent. 
The  globed  green  glas*  nnemptied ; 

The  god  of  honest  pleasure  lent 
Young  Love  his  powers,  untempted. 

Home-friends  we  pledged  ;  oar  bridal>niskb  | 

Sweet  wiahea  gaily  sqnander'd : 
We  wanderM  far  in  hBry  gladea, 

Up  golden  heigfata  we  wandered. 

Like  King  and  Queen  in  royal  blits. 

We  paced  a  rralm  enchanted, 
A  realm  rose-visto*d,  rich  from  this, 

Tho'  not  from  tliis  transplanted* 

For  this  Rome's  fVonticr  foot  endeared, 

Ilcr  aruicd  heel  made  holy ; 
And  Ages  grey  as  Time's  own  beard. 

Wreathed  it  with  mehuipholy. 

Old  days  it  has  that  live  In  gleami 

Of  suns  for  ever  setting : 
A  moth-wing*d  splendour,  faint  at  drttlii% 

Tliat  keeps  the  fiincy  fretting. 

A  gofgeons  tracing  daah*d  with  gloomy 

And  delicately  dusted : 
To  grasp  it  is  to  spoil  its  bloom ; 

'Twas  ours  becMUse  we  trusted* 

No  longer  severing  oar  embrace 
Wat  Night  a  sword  bet«-een  ua  ; 

Bnt  riclieat  mystery  robed  in  grace 
To  lock  na  close,  and  screen  na. 

She  droopt  in  stars  ;  she  whlsper'd  fair; 

The  wooded  crags  grew  dimmer ; 
The  arrow  in  the  lassie's  hair 

Glanced  by  a  silver  glimmer. 

The  ruin-rock  renew'd  ita  frowiiy 

With  terror  lesa  transparent^ 
Tho'  all  iu  ghoats  are  bunted  dowOf 

And  all  ita  knighta  art  errant.      > 

The  island  In  the  gray  ezpanae. 
We  watch'd  with  coloar*d  longing t 

The  mighty  river*8  old  romance 
Thro'  many  channels  thronging. 

Ah,  then,  what  voice  was  that  which  ihed 

A  broaihlesi  scene  befon  na : 
We  heard  it,  knowing  not  we  hesrd  ; 

It  rote  aroand  and  o'er  otp 

It  rote  around,  it  thrill'd  with  life^ 

tAnd  did  infuse  a  spirit 
To  misty  shapes  of  ancient  ttrifb : 

Again  I  teem  to  hear  It ! 


The  voice  it  clear,  the  tong  it  wild. 
And  hat  a  quaint  trantition  ; 

The  voice  is  of  a  carelett  child 
Who  singt  an  old  tradition* 

He  tingt  it  witless  of  his  power; 

Beside  the  rushing  eddies, 
Hit  singing  phuitt  the  tall  white  tower 

Mid  thadet  of  knighu  and  ladies. 
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Agftitiit  thr  gUifinmiifg^  ^t  the  weit 

Tliir  f  ivy  Ijtt^i'k^ruiiii  dirkiMt, 
And  h^nl  ill  haiitl,  half  tiri/a«t  to  bretiitv 


MlLVEltSTON  WORTHIES- 

Frok  hiB  fflxth  year,  toy  Itrother  Davre 
iii«j4it' Nttnl  muUjimbie  F^ym[it<»(u*4  of  the 
dkvti»4i  iiUlutufi,  hut  It  v,*^l^  inA  imtil  tiftcieii 
th^t  lit:  €0111  itieiii^ci]  l^iA  ititnitiLij^l  |Kjeiu, '*  TJ»e 
Ven^^eiiiict;  of  iitirnjirilo  CuafinW,*'  Ml*  w«^ 
a  iJelicxif.  prttty,  tnir  Injy,  wiUi  a  spirMiml 
cit>uiit«iirii)iX|  a  f^iil^te  lirii^r  ftuti  abuLifij^hce  of 
Bjiky  WijMrii  hnit' ;  quite  tlie  |»oet  U>  luuk  At^ 
tuil  very  Iiki»  my  dcnr  uuither,  »ta  %«  nil 
d»fly  cibttifrvfd,  It  WI13  eipecteii  Itu^l  I»l' 
Wtiuld  covmf  t\w  nniu«  of  Clt'^vrlnHiln  with  a 
UmIq  of  j^lory !  nuliko  i;<»tuii*  fMuulic^rtf  wt*  Here 
II  lu  tim^,  to  ln*rn?ve  iu  Oi*r  hero^  :iii"l  tin^  Tiio:^t 
coii«i»ut  )u  our  tUitU  in  bU  H^ikiKiiil  fntuie. 
At  th^  ej^iicU  r(fferr*''l  to,  IX-ivit;  Wgati  to  tU- 
lUH  Ludhtr  Willi  ;i  bluek  liUbon,  U>  wt'nr  hU 
Vhliiie  ilitxmt  ex|Mif^t^i],  arn)  \m  UetViUful  hiiir 
vifry  Irjug  ;  liU  jipfH-Ute  tiid  iirit  fajl  hlni  lu 
[invHtf,  hut  At  our  I i tile  ii^'tuiiouti  liti  ii.lw!iye 
|>ikrii>uk  of  dry  tiKisi  :ih*l  dSr^iUg  green  lea: 
WMs  vt^ry  Shtfi4,  ii^iwtrnc-ted,  jiUiI  avetsa  to 
ui^u'd  j^iK'niiy  :  tht!  uumrn  {lutteii  liini,  ami 
aiiteil  bim  '*zill  tioul."  ilii  wait  vt^ry  kiiKl* 
itiMrWd  »«u4  nwet-t  tem|iereilt  ftud  mtUtfT  viiiii« 
wliii^h  was  nnthiug  more  itmu  imtur^i,  qqu- 
iiderm>(  liow  bu  wim  tl^itteied, 

H^  b«ui  H  littW  NK>tii  ni  tlie  top  of  the 
baums  whielk  liNtkt'd  ov^r  Uie  u>wii  to  Mil- 
vpmtDii  meie^  wlier©  the  mimoriJil  p^n^iu  Wtiu 
coniiiietKU(?d«  I  ri^iiieiiilier  ii^  1>^^'mu  U  <»q  n 
w«t  evt'nui^,  jind  it  i-[j«neil  (iiHUially,  with  u 
«i«irm  ;  lurira^l  me  up  tlicne  with  my  |ih&iij 
s^wmi:  tit  lUtifo  to  ti^e  tirttl  stsuis^Jis  ;  uihI  litr 
GoiisulUr]  mc  »tbout  out*  ou  two  dilHcuH 
rb>  tm.'»  ;  lie  wifc*  not  muv  wiiettmr  '*  borrur  '' 
M\*i  ^ iiioimw  **  ^«r«  ci^irvett  I  tlioogbtii^i , 
fjid,  hid  Ijirvlnlay  bitUij;^  three  kh^yA  alter^  1 
|>r&%eiitt'd  him  with  a  rliymiag  dictioUJirv. 
£jul**€qut*iitly,  the  poem  imwl^mpjd  projivan, 

0>ii5in  Joiiti  Ij4id  Jui»t  tfoiitf  np  to  Loniioij 
to  tlrti'iy  Ihw^  Mud  my  father  wiubt^  t  >avie  to 
tie  Hrttel'd  to  Mr.  Brig'.^Sf  tli«  HoUdtor  lit 
Milvei'PtQii.  Thin  did  liot  chjmt»  ii^  with  hU 
ta0\^:  al  hH  .  bs  sUUsd  ih?<^T.  it  w&s  his  witili  lu 
follow  t hf  jiritrvfl-^ifUi  of  li^tter^.  We  did  uot 
auti«  uiid^r^tiiml  tltm  at  um  tim«.  Coimu 
Jnek  fi^tid  it  M  leant  ttifit  he  w&uted  to  tit^  tlie 
idle  g^iilietiiMn.  I  hiid  my  d^ulita  on  the 
mitlt^r,  i>avie  brought  my  motlmr  over  to 
Ilia  Wiiy  of  Uiiiikinir»  -^  I  »liali  i»e  very  [Kxir^ 
hii%  v«ry  hajipy,  moth^fr,"  h«i  ii*«fl  to  s^iy  ; 
**  if  yoii  put  nie  to  hu}  tlihig  ebi%  I  ftbatl  be 
m^eritKb  and  d<i  no  |{<Mjd/*  So  Dav^ie  got 
lili  own  wHy  ;  a  ml,  111  li  pr^'pnratiim  foe  hia 
pf  ol^cMitoii  of  Irtiei'rt,  be  dtHiyenl  at  home  aud 
liiibhed  *^ikruardo  Uaspiato/'  It  wad  a 
0]4eii<iii|  work.  I  hiive  wept  oirer  it  id  ten. 
Th«  li^rnine  Imvi^K  iit^i^u  executed  for  witch- 
emft,  her  lover,  Beituifdo,  di?vott!«  hia  bfe  to 
mr^iige  b^  I  ttud,  after  commiltuig  a  cata- 


logue of  murderA,  endi  by  disappeariog  tny*» 
teriou^ly  in  a  0eLsh  uf  bhie  lightning  tu  rejoin 
ber  in  heavtn.  My  mother  objected  to  the 
moral  it  V  of  tbe  (Hjudiiairm ;  but  she  ack  now- 
let  Jge<l  Keraelf,  at  tbe  s^iiue  time,  ignorant  of 
the  hiwa  and  Ucetict  of  poetry* 

Wiib  ihia  gie.it  work,  aJid  oome  miiidr 
pieceti  of  ei|ual  if  m>t  sopenor  meril^  my 
hroth^r  Dfivie  went  up  to  Ijomlon  on  toot^ 
witlt  ten  ponndta  m  his  po^rket,  and  seven  teen 
y^tra  of  exfjerietice  00  hiia  beiid.  Consul  Jjwk 
b^l  tnkeu  comtonabie  ludgiuga  for  him  at  a 
small  baker's  shoji,  k^pt  by  a  widow  wotiuin 
With  a  dmighler  natneu  l<ttey*  The  dear  bul 
wrote  US  ivuni  tUat  he  wad  quite  guited,  aud 
that,  after  a  few  dim  to  look  about  bim,  he 
rihonld  ciirry  bin  tm  mortal  jioem  to  a  piib- 
lisher.  Hisi  b'|>ea  were  sanguine  ;  bis  vbioni 
of  laiiie  loagniTtcent, 

To  our  BLiiprme  and  grief,  Bernarda 
Cuapi^itf)  w»iB  dei^lined  with  th:\ukB,  No* 
iKxly  wiut  biclined  to  yubliah  it  uiiieM  the 
author  would  bear  all  the  expen«m«, 
Jj;ivie  w*mld  not  eoffer  my  fiitber  to  ilo 
this  ^  he  wo^dd  e^ru  money  for  biini*elt 
We  woitileri^d  bow  be  could  ilo  it ;  but  0*"9in 
Ja^slc  lent  him  a  liiiiidf  and  aonielioily  who 
JomI  iioiiiethiirg  to  dif  with  a  new&jmper  bought 
bin  minor  pieces.  He  lived,  at  all  eventa,  by 
biti  own  exeiaiourt.  At  this  time,  Lucy  began 
tjj  rtgure  in  leUei-a  to  me  mai^ked  "privnte," 
ft  woiild  be  inipO!^»ilile  to  give  the  wUota 
wtory  a*  1  herein  developed,  but  I  will  epito- 
tuivm  it  as  i^fuTwaiTld  liei^rd  friim  bia  own  hps. 

ile  f<II  euihu^i:4^tic:dly  in  lore  w^th  Liicy^ 
who*w  lieauty  li«  rnved  about  a«  Hbereal, 
benvenly,  unuopbLsticnted  :  before  1  heard  of 
uer  at  all  he  wa^  evidently  far  gone  bi  the 
tender  p^piaion  ;  and  hucy  had  iiiitened  a(» 
iiftrn«  and  with  such  a  graceful  iniereat^  to 
\ha  literary  mrug^les,  that  be  faiieied  he  had 
every  reason  to  believe  that  bis  atfection  waa 
retunic<l  One  morning,  however,  all  tUeiw 
aunuy  liope^  were  Ludety  di«|)elled.  He  iiad 
amu  once  ur  twice  a  young  man  of  ruatiti 
appeamnee  in  the  t>hop,  be  had  ^l»o  known 
hini  to  t:ike  tea  in  the  back  parlour  with 
Mn$«  Lawtiry  an^l  ber  daughter,  without  at^ 
tachiuLT  any  nignifieaiice  to  bia  vif»ita.  Am 
Davie  t»ki  at  brrakfa^t  on  tlm  particular  day. 
tbie  indi^  iibi^l  drove  U*  the  door  in  a  gig>  ana 
waa  pleim^uitly  received  by  the  laridlady.  Urn 
wi>reqtdid  a  fej^ial  appearance,  and  for  the 
Hr^t  tin»«  a  sitj^pmion  euteted  Duvie^a  mi  ml 
which  dianged  quickly  tti  a  certainty.  After 
jspfftKing  to  Mri*.  L-twley  for  a  minute  or 
I  two,  tha  yoi;u^  mun  ran  out  to  st^ip  the 
Idtiver  of  a  wa<j;gon  loaded  with  sjH:kd  of 
{grain,  and,  while  bokbug  him  in  talk,  the 
phir  }io^t  rr<»m  the  U|i-^tair4  window  took  an 
luv^'iitoryt  MB  it  wet^,  of  hia  riv^ra  peiuonaJ 
gr:i4:ea.  He  was  of  a  very  tall,  atraighr,  and 
robust  fitjure,  with  a  broad,  comidy  faee^ 
ruddy  eomplexiuuj  and  curly  brown  hair, 
•  Riti  voiee  wixa  like  the  roll  of  an  organ,  and 
his  lau^b  the  very  b&>.rtl*i4t  of  gurtkws— ^ 
altogetber,  m  very  proper  man,  at  Davie,  but 
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for  his  jealooiy,  mDst  have  acknowledged. 
The  8traiiger*8  rolUckiDg  air  of  gaiety  added 
present  iusolt  to  previous  injury  ;  and  to  get 
out  of  the  hearing  of  hii  rich  *'  ha  ha,"  which 
seemed  to  pervade  the  whole  neiglibourhood, 
Davie  snatched  up  his  hat,  intending  to  walk 
off  his  spleen  :  he  pushed  halfway  down  the 
stairs,  but  there  paused — just  below,  in  the 
passage  hy  the  back-parlour  door,  was  the 
obnoxious  rustic,  with  his  arm  round  bonny 
Lucy's  waist,  and  his  lips  seeking  a  kiss ; 
while  the  damsers  hand  was  put  up  to  shield 
her  cheek,  and  her  toncue  was  saying,  in 
that  pretty  accent  which  lovers  never  take  as 
truth^  "Don't,  Tom;  please  don't!"  Tom 
caught  the  uplifted  fingers,  and  held  them 
fast  till  he  had  taken  a  dozen  kisses  to  in- 
demnify himself  for  the  delay.  Davie,  greatly 
discomtited,  retreated  to  his  room,  and  made 
cautious  surveys  l»efore  venturing  to  leave  it 
again.  He  quite  hated  Tom,  who  was  a  fine, 
single-minded  ^oung  fellow,  guilty  of  no 
gr^kter  sin  against  Turn  than  naring  won 
blue-eyed  Lucy's  heart 

When  Mrs.  Lawley  came  up-stairs  to  re- 
move her  lodger's  breakfastHhings,  she  looked 
glowing  with  importance,  and,  after  a  short 
hesitation,  confided  to  him  the  great  family 
secret — Mr.  Tom  Burton,  of  Hivenscroft 
Farm,  had  offered  for  Lucy,  and  they  were  to 
be  married  that  day  week.  ^'You'll  have 
seen  him,  sir,  maybe  1"  said  the  proud 
mother;  "he's  been  here  as  often  as  twice 
a-week;  and,  when  I  told  him  it  behoved  him 
to  stop  at  home  and  attend  to  his  farm,  he*d 
tell  me  that  com  would  grow  without  watch- 
ing ;  and  I  soon  saw  what  he  meant.  So,  as 
Lucy  was  noways  unwilling,  I  bade  *em  have 
done  with  all  this  courting  and  courting,  and 
get  wed  out  of  hand.  Perhaps,  Mr.  David, 
vou'll  be  so  good  as  go  out  for  the  day,  aud 
let  us  have  your  room  for  breakfast — or  we 
should  be  proud  of  your  company,  sir." 

The  poor  poet  almost  choked  over  his  con- 
gratumtions,  but  he  got  them  out  iu  a  way. 
Soon  after,  he  saw  the  lovers  cross  the 
street,  arm-in-arm,  spruced  up  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  looking  as  stiff  as  Sunday  clothes 
worn  on  a  week-day  always  nuke  rustic 
lovers  look — everyboay  who  met  them  might 
know  what  they  were.  Tom  had  a  rather 
bashful  and  surprised  expresiiion;  as  if  he 
were  astonished  to  find  himself  part  owner 
of  such  a  fresh,  modest,  little  daisy  of  a 
sweetheart,  and  were  not  quite  sure  that  it 
was  her  cottage  bonnet  just  below  his  great 
shoulder,  for  so  long  as  Davie  had  them  in 
sight  he  kept  looking  down  into  it  to  make 
sure  Lucy  was  there.  Davie's  feelings  were 
almost  too  much  for  him,  but  he  made  a 
magnanimous  i*eHolve  that  as  Lucy  htu\  been 
BO  good  and  attentive  to  him,  he  would  make 
her  a  present,  aud,  that  he  might  endure  the 
deepest  pangs,  tliat  present  should  be  the 
wedding  dress  and  bonnet.  Ue  went  off 
accordingly,  post  luuite,  to  a  great  luilliuery 
establishment,  aud  purchased  a  duve-ooloui-ed 


silk  dress,  and  the  most  sweetly  pretty  white 
bonnet,  with  orange  blossoms,  that  could  be 
had  for  taoney.  When  Lucy  and  Tom  re- 
turned from  their  walk,  he  called  her  up- 
stairs and  presented  tlieni  to  her.  She 
contemplatea  them  with  surprised  delight, 
blushing  and  clasping  her  hniida  over  them  : 
never  was  there  anything  so  beauttfuL 

Davie  bade  her  try  the  bonnet  on,  to  see 
how  it  would  tit,  and,  without  an  atom  of 
coquetry,  she  put  it  on,  tie<l  the  strings  under 
her  chin,  and  rose  on  tip-toe  to  peep  at  her- 
self in  tiie  ^lass  over  the  chimney-piece. 

**  Imust  let "  (Lucy  was  uoing  to  say  '*Tom," 
but  she  substituted  '*  mother  "  instead) ;  *'  I 
must  let  mother  see  it ! "  and  she  ran  out  of 
the  room,  leaving  the  door  open,  with  that 
intent  But  soniebiMly  met  her  on  the  stairs, 
and  stoppe<l  her  for  exumination.  D.-ivie 
tried  to  shut  his  ears,  but  he  couhl  not  help 
hearing  that  ominous  '*  Don't,  Tom  ;  please 
don't ; "  though,  as  balm  to  his  wounded 
feelings,  he  also  cau<{ht  the  echo  of  a — what 
shall  I  say  Y— a  slap  ?  a  1h>x  ?— what  do  you 
call  it  when  a  pretty  maiden  brings  her  luuid 
sharply  in  contact  with  her  lover's  cheek? 
Well,  no  matter — it  is  a  something  which 
always  is  or  ought  to  be  aven^ed  by  six 
kinses  on  the  spot ;  it  was  coudignly  punished 
in  this  instance,  for  Tom  lacketl  modesty  even 
more  than  French  polinh.  Davie  instantly 
slammed  the  door,  and  sat  down  to  compose 
his  feelings  by  inditing  a  sonnet  on  **  Dis- 
appointed Love."  When  it  wns  finished — the 
lines  being  flowing  and  the  rhymes  musical 
—he  felt  more  placid  and  easy  in  his  mind  ; 
but,  before  the  wedding,  he  withdrew  him- 
self from  the  house,  and  went  into  country 
lodgings  to  hide  his  griefs.  In  process  of 
time  he  rhymed  himself  into  a  belief  that 
he  was  the  victim  of  a  disappointed  passion, 
the  prey  of  a  devouring  sorrow ;  that  his 
heart  was  a  wreck,  a  ruin,  dust,  ashes,  a 
stou^  dwelling  alone  ;  that  life  was  stale,  axk 
unfinished  tale,  a  hopeless,  joyless  pageant : 
all  because  blue-eyed  Lucy  had  married  Tom 
BuBton  of  Kavenscroft, 

Tills  was  the  early  love-romanoe  which 
furnished  my  brother  Davie  with  his  cyni- 
cism, his  similes  of  darts,  flames,  and  wounds 
that  are  BcattM:>)d  every  whi»re  through  his 
verses.  Some  of  the  productions  of  his 
troubled  muse,  alter  he  fled  tojiighgate,  shall 
be  quoted.  What  would  have  been  Lucy^s 
astonishment  could  she  have  heard  herself 
apostrophised  in  such  burning  numbers  !  her 
orbs  of  sunny  blue  wouitl  have  dilated  until 
she  would  have  looked,  iu^leed,  a  round- 
eyed  Juno.  Here  is  one  of  Davie's  effusions 
from  a  little  mauuAcript-book,  bound  in 
white  vellum,  the  coutidaute  of  his  poetiod 
woes  at  this  mournful  era  :— 
Thou  hut  como  like  a  miit  o*er  my  glorious  drmminf, 

Thv  imago  ttandt  up  'twist  my  soul  and  the  sun  1 
Oh!   why,  when  youth's   nooutide  of  gladoots  was 
beaming,  "^ 

Hast  thou  darken*<l  all  that  It  shone  upon? 
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To  f^e  tbe^k  in  lovo  tbce*  sy,  IcTir  il^re  In  ftimlnrst, 
To  kupv  diftt  tiintt  iiis'er  eouldit  he  aiiglit  to  am  i 

To-  le&iTQ  tlii<^  !  and  rrtnA  iti  my  uptrit^*  loiiv  tadGrtt, 
Ths*  the  J  Ota  w«  bJI  hnpfjlt-M  I  ctmi-eii  in  th^ ! 

Th^  rnnae  apptAra  at  this  juact^^n  ta  have 
bten  qnrte  troubleBrtnie  m^Jtli  her  d  eel  Aral  ions* 
Thf  foUowitjg  wftfl  writteQ  one  ^venirtg  in- 
fttei^l  of  goiDij  to  diniter  like  a  ChriEtiari  gen- 
Ueiuatt  to  Uncle  SAmOToii''a  on  Christ  mas 
"Dmf.  It  fttiitids  tBtitlcii,  I  Ijovie  Tht»e  !  imd 
U  written  with  a  neatness  Umt  finjfi  litUe  for 
its  6|>ont«3ieiiy ; — 

I  hiT«  thee  t    Op  ncTcr  did  iftpimer  «* 

Grrci  lunihine  more  gliMlljr  tliui  I  gtevt  tlice! 
Like  «lew  (D  ipriitg  flowerf,  lilc?  tt^ira  to  duik  nlgbt 
Art  Ut<m  wttb  tlf  gkncci  of  liquid  ligbt ! 

1  IoT<i  iKeu,  »i  ofilf  tlioie  lieiKi«  cdti  low 
\Vho»e  Ihtimiiig  d'evotjotj  ia  Imrd  to  moTC  1 1 
Life,  bfAittf,  ftiid  liopL%  thitu  ttt  ill  to  uej^ 
A.  Ttilce  tnd  nn  r<.Vi«  itf  lut^ludv  I  ** 

It  aeenvs  r:*thtT  as  if  aenfte  were  mnde  anh* 
OTdmat^totioiiiuliti  acimeiif  these  lucubraiit>i)¥, 
Vmt  they  are  not  bo  ImmI  for  »eveuteen.  Davits 
cojue  biick  to  MilTcrstoTi  for  a  littld  while  At 
ihi«  ifjujon,  &nd  cnttiratetJ  his  gnef,  to  the 
great  (iisoinler  of  our  iTe|fiiln.r  himsieholih  One 
night  he  Btiiyed  out  bo  iMle  thut  my  father 
weut  111  oearch  of  him  and  foiinil  him  by  the 
tnert^  geeking  ini^ijirntkin  from  the  eUii^,  Qu 
ihia  oecaaion  he  jtrotluceil  eight  niorp  llnee, 
which  seeni  to  li&?e  been  the  nttnost  hia 
niuot*  couKl  bring  for  that  one  time.  It 
it  e&Oetl,  tu  the  vellum  l>dok  into  which  it 
li  eai>cfully  trtt^nacrihedf  Tell  mC|  my 
Heart  ;— 

Tell  me,  mj  liriift,  the  renton  of  ihy  indneMf 
Why  prqplttt  tJiO«  Uiy  iolitydt  wiih  dt*am*  ? 

Whj  dn«t  thou  tliun  the  rcrnra  of  luirth  Mid  ghulnett 
To  £nd  thv  tclio  in  tlie  lonelj  fttremni  ? 

AW  t  nAy  heart,  th&t  thj  p&or  1ov€  ihnuhl  zander, 
WjieT«  itevn  meet  wrth  naught  btit  cfild  drndain! 

'BtA  Ihnl  lU  tjvmiurn  thm  mv  poii^  ihnuld  iq^i&nder 
Whero  It  cul  K*p  but  te«r>  and  ^iii^fi  agftin !  '^ 

GfHjd  litlle  Lucy  would  have  been  uovrj^ 
in^ii'ed,  if  ahe  could  have  known  into  what 
a  liTnlHj  iif  angubh  Dnvle  wa^  ihrown  by  her 
niarriiige  ;  but  l*»t  us  hope^ »«  nhe  might  have 
doh«^,  t\m.i  the  beat  Imif  of  the  toriurcfi  were 
0iily  fancy.  I  know  he  had  at  the  wo  ret  an 
eioellent  appetite  for  tamb  and  iisparagua,  to 
which  lie  w*j«s  very  pariiaU  Dear  Uavie,  to 
t^Ht\  theJsK*  effu^ona^  tender  imagimttiona  may 
think  of  hnn  as  tine  porcelain  fnictiired  with 
the  world 'H  hnrd  usage,  whereas  he  is  slout 
and  lualil,  arjd  wears  green  Bjx?ctaclegi,  The 
law  does  not  undertake  to  dci^l  with  poetry 
cons  posed  under  fiike  pretenc;e«,  or  many 
woulrj  ipe  the  sighing  Str6|>hona  and  doleful 
Delwis  brought  up  for  judgment* 

Laai  sum  me  r  we  had  Davie  at  home  for  a 
miMlth,  and  during  that  time  occurred  th@ 
gSftlld  tner^mation  of  Bernardo  Caspiato.  1 
•oaU  ever  regard  it  ^»  a  most ernel sac ritice^ and 
C^yi^  Jack,  who  inatigated  it,  aa  an  illiterate 


character,  Davie  brought  it  forth  one  even* 
ing  when  we  three  were  tog-i-tber,  and  reail 
^arta  of  it  aloud  :  jack  unfeehugly  remarked 
that  it  was  not  like  good  wine,  »t  did  not  im- 
prove with  keeping ;  that,  like  fruit  phi  eked 
immatuiely,  it  was  green  and  taste It^aa;  it  had 
not  ac<]^aired  roellowui^ss  and  fluvor,  and  if 
stored  up  for  another  twenty  yeara  it  wonld 
not  taste  Isetter.  Davie  half  coincided  with 
him  ;  but  I  did  not ;  eo  grandly  majestic  as 
waa  the  march  of  the  Jines,  so  dehcate  and 
true  the  rhyme^r,  iv)  thrilling  the  noble 
catastrophe.  It  exasperated  me  to  see  Jack, 
finat  yawti  to  the  full  extent  of  his  jawa,  then 
snatch  the  ma ttti script  from  Davie,  and  toaa 
it  up  to  the  ceilini^,  r*?treating  afterwards  in 
f<?igiied  iear  lest  he  should  be  crushed  by  its 
leaden  falh  An  ignoble  fate  was  thine,^ 
immortal  Bernardo  I  Convid*d  of  the 
reapectbble  ain  of  dulness— whic!i  none  par^ 
don — thou  w*?rt  condemned  to  be  burnt  ! 
Davve  did  not  act  with  undue  precipitation  ; 
Jack  ur^ed  an  iru mediate  execut lou^  but  the 
poet  took  a  week  to  consider  of  it,  and  many 
A  pang  it  cost  him.  Those  who  have  written 
immortiii  fHJcms  and  destroyed  them  will 
appreciate  his  fei'tiiiga  ;  none  eke  cao.  Let 
anyboily  of  experience  call  to  mind  the  laat 
time  he  baa  read  thmugh  the  letters  from  his 
first  love,  just  before  she  was  married  to 
I  ai^imif  bod  J  else  ;  or  the  Icttrt^  from  that  par- 
[  ticnlar  old  friend,  which  it  is  of  no  use  to 
I  keep  because  he  is  dead,  or  you  have 
quarretUd  lieyond  hope  of  reconciliation,  and 
then  some  faint  ide^i  will  be  conceived  of  the 
poet's  sensations  at  this  immolation  of  hia 
tii^t  love,  his  particnlar  friend^  and  his  pet 
child — all  in  one. 

It  waH  the  aummer-^eajson,  and  warm,^-*! 
found  it  very  wsrm  \  there  was  no  fire  lu  the 
grate^  aud  the  match^lxix  on  the  writing- table 
waa  empty*  Jack  supplied  the  want  eagerly 
from  bis  smoking  apparatus,  anti  iJermirdo 
CiiapiatDi^brauk  into  a  pinchof  ttudt>r>  I  wept. 

**  There  T'  said  poor  Davie,  with  a  pro- 
found sigh,  ^  it  took  two  yeara  to  write  and 
two  seconds  to  de^i^troy—^Jubt  like  au  eternal 
friend  ship,  uu  undying  atieotion,  or  any  thing 
of  that  kiud  which  lialX  a  tloaeu  indiscreet 
words  are  at  any  time  enough  to  annihi- 
late I  " 

"Have  a  cigar^  old  boy  j  never  mind 
morwhsing,'*  said  Jack^  to  whom  a  cij^ar 
wouM  be  eousulHtti>n  for  the  death  of  hia 
grandmother;  "have  a  cigar;  the  buatuesa 
cjiii't  be  helped,'" 

"  Poor  LUrmardo  I  "  iKiid  Davie,  as  feelingly 
as  if  be  spuke  of  a  brother,  *'  poor  Bernardo  t 
He  gave  me  m^ny  an  hour's  delightful  occu- 
p:itlon»  I  feel  as  if  I  had  tost  a  IViend  to 
whom  I  bud  bi-eo  in  the  itabit  of  contidmg  my 
seuliinet^tal  va^^aries.  I'm  not  sure  that  it 
was  right  to  burn  him/' 

**  Have  a  ci^nr,**  reiterated  Cuuain  Jack- 
Davie  accepted  the  otFer  with  a  pt? naive  sigh, 
ymtoii  hia  grccn  spectatrlea,  and  went  out  for  a 
walk  ilk  mournful  mood.  It  is  a  serious  thing 
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burning  immortal  poems.  NoVod^r  cnn  tell 
wkMt  lottee  the  world  baa  had  in  that  waj — 
nobody  1 


SCOTCH  COAST  FDLK. 

FOOTDEB  IN  THE  LAST  CEKTUKT. 

Thb  aced  lady  whose  recollections  I  con- 
dense, and  combine  with  my  own  obeervatious^ 
says : 

Remote,  bat  still  distinct,  the  view  appeui^ 
Tliro'  the  long  visU  of  departed  yesjrs  ; 

although,  towards  the  conclusion  of  the 
American  War,  the  fish  town  of  Fuot<lee  was 
not  one  of  those  ''green  spiits  on  which 
memory  delights  to  dwell."  The  town  con- 
siste<i  of  several  rows  of  low- thatched  cot- 
tages running  from  east  to  west,  lietween  the 
.  high-road  and  the  harbour,  or,  as  it  is  called, 
the  tide.  Durinj;  the  high  spring-tides,  the 
furthest  waves  came  up  to  the  bank  of  sand 
on  which  the  ends  of  the  houses  were  bnilt. 
Exteriorly,  Uiese  cottages  ap|>eared  comfort- 
less enough,  as  each  dwelling  fronted  the 
iMtck  of  its  opposite  neighbour,  and,  as  in  the 
narrow  space  between  there  was  a  line  of 
dunghills  crossed  over  with  spars,  upon 
which  were  hung  lines,  bladders,  and  buoys, 
intermixed  with  dried  dog-fish  and  skate. 
Their  interior  was  not  more  alluring  to  a 
stranger.  The  earthen-floor  was  uneven, 
and  sometimes  dirty,  although  generally 
sande<l  over  of  an  evening,  or  at  least  every 
Saturday,  in  preparation  for  the  Sabbath. 
U[H>n  tne  wood  or  rafters  which  stretched 
across  horizontally  from  the  tops  of  the  walls, 
wns  a  ceiling  of  old  oars  and  bits  of  drift- 
woo  1.  Tho  bare  rough  walls  were  not  white- 
was  <ed.  Hoof,  wall^  and  rafters  were  all 
blackened  by  smoke  from  a  fire  at  one  end  of 
the  cottage,  placed  upon  the  floor,  and  made 
of  turf  and  sea-weed.  Soot-drops— curious 
black  glossy  accumulations,  formed  by  a 
similar  process,  doubtless,  to  that  which  pro- 
du  •  s  stalactites  and  stalagmites — ^hune  here 
aa  1  there  upon  the  walls,  rafters,  and  root 
Inese  collections  of  pendulous  carbon  might 
have  been  deemed  ornaments,  if  they  had  not 
been  signs  of  defective  clean line><s.  There 
ift-as  a  small  window  at  each  side  of  the  door. 
Under  each  window  was  a  clumsy  black 
bedstearl.  There  was  but  one  small  deal 
table.  There  were  only  two  or  three  chairs, 
and  as  many  sunkies,  or  low  fixed  seats  rest- 
ing upon  stakes  driven  into  the  floor,  to  sit 
upon.  Beside  the  wall  opposite  the  door 
were  seen  the  requisites  of  the  fishing  occu- 
pation— lines,  creels,  murlains,  &c.  Such 
were  the  principal  property  and  furniture 
visible.  There  was  no  press  or  cupboard; 
and  the  only  depository  for  keeping  things  in 
was  a  chest  or  locker,  in  whicn  lay  the 
precious  stores  and  the  Sunday  clothes.  The 
salt^bticket,  or  box,  was  stispended  in  the 
chimney. 

Such  were  the  cottages  in  the  eic^hteenth 
century.    In  the  first  quarter  of  the  nine- 


teenth, the  cottages  were  arranged  upon  the 
four  sides  of  squares,  with  a  large  open  space 
in  the  centre;  and  outtdde  every  cottage, 
upon  the  walls,  hung  fish-hskes  or  wooden 
triangles  for  drying  haddock.  Inside  the 
cotUges  the  w»ils  were  occasionally  white- 
washed ;  and  there  was  fixe<l  against  the  wall 
a  series  of  wooden  shelves  for  the  preservation 
and  display  of  delft  and  earthenware  crockery. 
There  were  tea-cups  in  the  cupboard  in  the 
comer.  The  little  round  table  was  of  pine- 
deal,  but  8crubl>ed  into  a  whitenessby  a  truly 
Dutch  cleaidiness,  which  niaile  it  rtvHl  tables 
covered  with  a  fair  white  linen  cloth.  The 
crnisie,  an  iron  lamp  of  simple  structure,  con- 
sisting of  one  cup  or  ladle,  with  a  narrow  lip 
for  the  whale-oil  and  wick,  and  another  cup 
of  broader  and  larger  dimensions,  to  receive 
the  droppings,  hangs  in  the  nineteenth,  as  in 
many  centuries  previously,  near  the  chimney, 
and  produces,  ivembrandt-like,  lights  and 
shades  well  worthy  of  the  study  of  an  an  iat 
who  should  wish  to  rival  the  Dutch  [lainters 
of  the  present  day,  in  the  pictures  they  paint 
to  show  the  eflects  of  a  lamp. 

The  costumes  of  the  fishers  were,  and  con- 
tinue to  be,  peculiar.  The  elderly  men  wore 
broad  blue  woollen  bonnets,  coarse  blue 
jackets,  and  canvass  kilts  or  short  trousers. 
The  younger  men  were  rather  good-looking, 
had  good-humoured  faces,  and  were  smarter 
in  their  dress.  The  women  wore  caps,  the 
original  patterns  of  which  still  abound  upon 
the  Continent,  which  did  not  prevent  the'r 
features  being  injured  by  the  weather,  and 
their  skins  l>eing  tanned  by  the  sun.  The 
middle-aged  women  wore  stuff  gowns,  with 
large  flowered  calico  wrappers  or  short 
gowns,  over  them.  The  youn^  girls  wore 
stuff  wrappers  and  petticoats,  with  their  hair 
either  drawn  back  with  a  large  comb,  which 
reached  from  ear  to  ear,  or  fastened  up  in  a 
very  slovenly  and  unbecoming  manner  with 
a  head-dress  of  red  worsted  tape.  The  boys 
under  fifteen  were  the  worst  clad.  They  ran 
about  in  tattered  old  garments  of  their 
fathers*,  a  world  too  wide,  and  remained  in 
this  condition  until  they  were  able  to  earn  a 
more  decent  covering  for  themselves.  The 
little  children  of  both  sexes  were  comfortably 
dad  in  a  simple  dress  of  white  plaiding, 
called  a  walliecoat,  which,  with  their  fiiir 
curly  heads  and  rosy  cheeks,  made  them  look 
very  pretty,  as  they  paddled  in  the  pools  of 
water,  and  played  with  their  tiny  boats. 

In  tJie  last  century,  the  fishermen  were 
mostly  ignorant  of  everything  unconnected 
with  their  own  business.  Few  of  them  could 
read,  ami  none  of  the  grown-np  people  could 
write.  Some  of  the  lads  could  read  and  write 
a  little ;  but  as  they  went  to  sea  in  the  nighty 
and  took  their  repose  in  the  day,  they  were 
not  placed  in  favourable  circumstances  for 
the  development  of  the  social  fiiculties.  No 
instance  of  intellectual  talent — ^no  single 
person  displaying  a  tendency  towards  any 
art  or  science— occurred  among  them.  Musie 
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And  a^nff,  no  dnubt,  Ci^ntributed  to  the  e»joy- 
tneut  of  lUeir  luerry  meetinga  ;  hut  the  riiusic 
w;i»  coiitineil  to  &  ^iktile,  niiil  tUcstr  cuJIrctiou 
of  songs  sc-arecly  exi^uded  b^-yomi  The  Prnlat? 
of  Paul  Jout'^p  I'he  Watifu'  Bailnd  of  CiipLtiii 
Glt-tif  and  the  ClimlaiaM  airot  of  By  SoiUh- 
«Jil«  JVa  for  the  wonieu — ^toiling,  »a  Uiey 
wtfre,  itiiJWHsanlly — iliey  Jiftd  no  time  for 
nifiital  iu*)  ruvemeut.  But  &s  they  grew  oM 
they  gairit'd  jimctical  kiiowleJjre  knd  ei|ieri- 
tnee.  Miiny  of  them  Imd  a  ktrnwledgo  of 
iimjiifi  ivjtieiiits  fov  curing  ciisea-*eB,  wliich 
t*bt?tiired  firr  their  piescrijitirmH  a  prefrrence 
to  thuae  of  fiit^dbnl  iiietu  ^oiije  of  tlietn  wera 
■iipp«ti&)  to  be  invested  viiih  Euj^ernatMral 
pollers,  Mhich  made  it  d&u^erous  to  otfeud 

I  nmy  mterpose  here  a.  general  remark. 
The  HU[»erauiioD9  whioh  were*weepiutjly  coit- 
dtfmiit^i  by  the  piiUot^ophy  of  the  ei^^htiieiitb 
oatKtiry  aa  falsehood  mid  kmiK^t^uire,  the  plit- 
loBopUy  of  the  Dtneteeiah  hiul»  to  be  true  iii 
n  aeiiae.  Inattsad  of  rejecting  it  in  a  ht^»Pf 
tliti  sciideut  of  the  pres^^iit  d;iy  ahakea  uiiiJ 
waahtfS  tJie  rubbiiih,  and  SL^fmrntea  the  gmiua 
of  truth  front  it*  What,  I  may  be  aakeci, 
waa  it  true  tliat  old  fish-croneji  ptjssesaea 
the  ]K»^era  of  wkehemfl?  I  have  not 
doubt  of  it  The  %vonl  witch  cm  ft  comes 
from  wiccian,  whence  witchery,  wicketine*^. 
It  meaiia  evil  influence*  Gitted  wir-h  th<? 
pciWfr  of  reading  chsirMCtei-s  and  actitnii,  of 
•eeiiig  consequennea  aj)d  calculating  regultet 
ftiid  capzLble  of  imparting  a  bias,  hiying 
tnare^ adjiptJDg  a  ti'mplaiion^  phiiming  a  ven- 
ge»tic«,  or  iuHtitUn^'  a  physical  or  morA 
fH>isou  ;  and  years  give  all  these  powers  to 
mallguaut  intelligetJCe. 

AnyUdug  may  be  twii^ted  into  atnpid 
or  tner^iUbte  shapes,  AVhen  affairs  did  not 
prfispt-r  among  the  Footdee  folk,  it  wjis  attri- 
btittKl  to  au  evil  foot,  an  "  ill  fit*'  Prior  to 
setting  out  upon  any  expedition  or  enter- 
prtse,  they  were  careful  and  imrticular  about 
th«  tirat  **  fit"  they  met  in  the  morning.  The 
Scuta  of  the  Weil  w^is  an  object  of  rivuLi'y 
every  New  Year'a  Day  mornings  Old  Style. 
As  the  midnight  hour  approached,  and  the 
htHt  moments  of  the  year  came  on,  the  women 
iAtemhled  in  a  ioleiun  group,  around  the 
large  old  draw-well,  and  seoMed  and  scuffled 
to  dedde  whose  pati  or  bucket  Ebon  Id  axrvy 
otf  th«  first  friiught  (or  first  freight).  Tim 
•npt  r^tition  of  the  first  foot  may  itifoinl  some 
tuplaimtion  of  t.lie  phrase  Putting  hm  foot 
Stiio  it.  Prior  to  comnjeucing  anything,  ia  it 
not  well  to  note  carefully  who  may  be  taking 
the  initiative  for  evil  in  it )  Ji  not  the  di^t 
^vd  foot  aatlr  in  U  a  eeriona  thij}g  for  any 
euierpriae!  At  for  tb«  scum  of  the  well, 
is  nif%  the  euer^tiii  honaewife  who  obtains 
the  lirat  supply  of  the  firMt  necessary  of! 
life, —  water  —  likely  to  aurptus  all  rivals 
itt  pro  vising  for  her  household  7  I  opine 
it  la  Old  J  a  BOi't  of  piety  due  to  our  ft>re- 
falhera  to  gue«9  thtfy  wiire  threw  tier  fel* 
jowi    thau    w«    might    mppoee    from    our 


j  views  of  their  siipemtitlon,  witeheraft,  and 
sgrc^'ry. 

ludtied  there  is    aomethlng  small  in  the 
mindti  svhich  study  superBtitiona  only  to  find 
in  them  oqcsietona  for  mdat^ing  the  and'^en 
elation  of  »**lf-glory  which   Hi*bl*e8  says   ia 
the  cause  of  laughter*     Uiir  foref^tbers  inbe* 
rited  a  sj  or  it- world  of  peitiOiiiti<^tLma  :  und 
we   liave  ijdiented  a  mHna  of  pliilo*<'phicul 
ali^tracliona.      Utir   foiefatbera   lulieiiti^d    a 
poetical  ami  popular  nomt^iiclntitre,  and  we 
express  our  stnentitiegeiieraiisaUon«  in  cmck- 
\nw   words   of  Greek  and  LiHtin  derivation, 
Uh(>«tSt  MTattbi,  witt'heti,  fmne«»  momiaids 
ami  water-kelp^ea,  are  iiersonilicjUiiinii  which 
iiave   Wkh   covered   wit  It   ridicule^   and   un- 
doubtedly  there    have   been  an  abundance 
i*f  ridteulouB  Hiories  told    reHjiectini^   tlicra  ; 
but  I   BU)«pHi:t  there   i^  philos^itjiby   in  [hem 
after   alb     The   nun  da  of    Coast    Folk    are 
pet^pled  frt»m   early  ehildboo*!  with  sipeetr^es 
bekthging  to  tbtf   hind,  isea,  ami  jiky  ;  aiiid  no 
wonil*fr»  aiiicej  during  Iohr   centtiriej?^  catd*- 
tiophes  have   desolMtei]   the  homes  of  Coast 
Folk    widch    have    its^ued  ntVHteriouiily    and 
terribly  frimi  land,  sefi^  Kud  sicy,   S<;veu  niile^ 
from  Aberdeen  there  iaa  h:iidng-vdlage^hioh 
was   butied    in  a  sand-^ioim  in  one  ni^^ht. 
almost  every  soul  of  the   inhabitants   waa 
^mothered  in   the  sand-drift,  nnd  for  many 
years  the  spire  of  Uie  village  church  alone 
marked   the  Apttt  in   the  hullow  treacherous 
sand-hills.     When  a  boy  I  was  warned  bv 
woi"da anil  lo**ka  of  honor  from  a|*pn>uchrng 
the  tatiil  li>&dity  where  it  was  thought  the 
wralh  of  the  Almighty  had  displayed  itself 
so  awfully.     Seviirai  ujstitncet  have  ot-eun^ 
in  which  all  th*'  men  ot  a  village  have  gone 
to  sea,  ai]d  perished  tn  one  night,     A  boat  or 
a  corpse  heard  of  as  having  been  ca^t  ashore 
on  a  distant  beach,  was  &>»uietimea  the  only 
ijdinj^a  ever  beard  of  them.    MermnidH  have 
fn^ hie ueil  many  a  bttive  man  ;  and^in  several 
of  the  monthly  magazines  published  in  the 
list  century  their  existence  was  as  serloualy 
diacnased  as  apparitions  of  sea-serpenta  have 
been  in  our  own  day,     Andrew  Braiida  saw 
one,    "  I  recollect  Andrew  perfectly  welL    He 
was  a  a  tout  man,  with  a  broad  good-humoured 
face,   and   dark   baitv  who  wore  hia   bonnet 
upf>n  the  back  of  hiii  head/*    Oecasitjnally 
employed  aa  a  boatman  or  pilot^  lie  looked 
more  like  a  jolly  sailor  than  a  uleepj  tie  her* 
man.    One  summer  day  Andrew  was  found 
lying  iniensLbie  on  the  biil  of  Torry  which 
faces  the  ara  upon  the  side  of  the  river  Dee^ 
oppoBLt^  to  Irootdee,    W^hen  roused,  he  spoke 
confmiedly  and  incoherently,  He  was  thought 
to  be  dejanged.    He  was  carried  to  the  ferry 
and  FOwe<l  home.     After   severed  weeks  of 
delirious  fever  he   became  low  and   melan^ 
choly,  and  decHued  to  give  any  account  of  hia 
illuesa.     Under  medical  treatment  he  reco" 
vered,  although  reilueed  to  a  skeleton.     The 
fearful  belief  spread  through  t!ie  village  that 
Andrew  Brands  had  aet*n  sometliin^j.     When 
questioned  after  his    recovery,  he    aaid  ia 
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substfince : "  I  was  upon  the  outlook  lying  upon 
my  breast,  ami  looking  over  tlie  top  of  the 
rocks,  whfu  1  saw  a  creature  like  a  woman 
sitting'  upon  a  stone.  She  aeemeJ  to  have 
somet  hitig  like  a  white  sheet,  or  grave-clothes 
wmppi  d  around  her.  Someiimeo  ^he  combe<l 
her  hair,  and  sometimes  nhe  tossed  her  arms 
in  the  air.  All  her  ways  were  fearsome,  and 
at  la<«t  she  nisheil  into  the  sea,  and  vanished 
l>eiieuth  the  waves.  AJy  heart  lap  (leapt),  I 
grew  blind,  and  I  remember  n«ithiiig  mure 
until  I  awoke  with  all  my  bones  soi-e,  and  tiie 
men  lilting  me  up."  The  medical  theory  of 
his  illness,  as  expounded  bv  his  doctor,  wa-s 
that  he  had  gone  out  with  incipient  fever 
u|K)n  him,  hati  fallen  asleep  in  an  ex|»osed 
situation,  and  the  hallucinations  of  delirium 
had  done  all  the  rest.  My  informant  who 
rememi*ei-ed  him  well,  maintainetl  he  had 
been  unwittingly  the  Actseon  uf  a  bathing 
Diana  at  a  time  when  ladies  rarely  bathed  in 
Scotland,  and  had  been  punished  hy  the 
veni^eance  of  the  goddess.  Probably,  how- 
ever, an  accumulation  of  foam  among  tiie 
stones  of  the  beach  had  taken  the  flickering 
form  of  a  woman.  The  white  scum  would 
seem  to  rise  up  auadst  the  black  stones,  and 
Andrew  Hmnds  was  frightened  by  a  mermaid 
because  he  had  never  been  taught  the  effects 
of  |>eiti|iective.  Was  it  in  some  such  way  as 
this  that  Cytherea  herself  was  seen  by  the 
poetic  eyes  of  a  tisherman  of  Cyprus,  issu- 
ing from  the  froth  of  the  sea  until  she 
was  wafted  'in  a  shell  to  the  shore  by 
Zephyrus,  where  the  Graces  received  and 
adorned  her  tor  presentation  to  the  celestials 
of  Olympus  1 

Extraordinary  physical  phenomena  gene- 
rally precede  extraordinary  catastrophes. 
Everybody  has  heard  of  the  warnmg  blue 
lights.  During  the  night  which  preceded  a 
storm,  in  which  seven  men  of  a  seH^ide  vil- 
lage were  lost,  an  ased  man,  I  have  been 
assured,  saw  seven  blue  lights  passiue  iu 
solemn  procession  from  the  roo&  of  Uieir 
cottages  towards  their  grave-yard.  He  en- 
treated the  men  to  stay  at  home,  and  not  to 
go  to  sea.  But  they  were  obstinate,  and 
hfveut.  He  told  some  old  and  some  young 
people,  who  would  listen  to  him,  what  he 
hail  seen,  and  had  scarcely  finished  his  vatici- 
nation when  the  lightning  leaped  high  into 
the  sky,  the  thunder  peal^,  and  a  hurricane 
lashed  the  sea  into  furious  madness.  The 
boats  were  not  far  from  the  shore,  but  before 
tliey  could  reach  it  a  boat  capsized,  and  seven 
men  were  lost,  within  sight  of  their  iamilies. 
A  week  aiterwanls,  at  the  very  hour  of  the 
day  corresponding  to  the  hour  of  the  night  of 
the  procession  of  tlie  blue  lights,  the  funeral 
procet>8ion  of  the  seven  fishermen  was  seen 
going  from  their  cottages  by  the  very  way  the 
li<(hts  had  gone  ;  and  beneath  the  very  spots 
where  the  lights  stood  in  the  churchyard  the 
corpses  rest^  for  evermore.  The  l.tw  of  the 
ehlers  in  these  villager  is,  that  no  lioats  ought 
to  go  to  Sea  when  the  old  men  say  they  have 


seen  the  blue  lights.  The  blue  lights  are 
potisibly  electrical  facts.  The  ti-adiiiuua 
respecting  tuoir  diiection  are  as  variable  iia 
the  winds.  The  guess  is  not  a  very  hazirdoua 
one,  that  science  would  agree  with  the  old 
men  in  warning  the  fishers  against  going  to 
sea  when  the  air  wtui  charged  with  electricity 
aifter  midnight,  in  the  coldest  hours  oi  the 
twenty-four. 

When  the  Footdee  fishers  were  found  ia 
the  last  century  to  be  no  more  scr  •puloua 
than  other  people  respecting  cUi^tom-liouse 
oaths,  an  oath  was  framed  for  them,  founded 
upon  tneir  superstitious  fears,  whic.i  proved 
to  be  far  more  eifectual  than  the  ordinary 
one.  It  concludei  with  these  won  is  :  *'If  £ 
do  not  si>e;vk  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  may  my  boat  be  a 
bonnet  to  me.** 

Of  course  the  fishers  leaned  to  the  side  of 
the  smu^lers  against  the  excise  and  customs 
otiioers.  Almost  everybody  did,  iu  tite  ia^t 
century  except  the  lawyers,  something  of  a 
leg.d  eilucatiou  being  necessary  to  see  the 
propriety  of  establishing  what  Adam  bniitii, 
whde  himself  a  Commissioner  of  the  boani 
of  Customs,  denounced  as  the  ouiposts  of 
Pandemtmium.  When  examined  betore  the 
courts  in  smuggling  cases,  the  tishermeu 
contrived  occasioiuilly,  under  an  ap{)earauce 
of  simplicity,  co  baMc  with  considei*abie  cun- 
ning the  cross-exammatiuns  uf  the  counsel 
for  the  C*rown.  Public  sympathy  was,  in 
those  days  on  the  side  of  the  smugglers,  who 
called  themselves  free-traders,  a  designatioa 
which  has  smce  attained  universal  honour. 
The  principle  of  obedience  to  law,  tlie  sine 
qu&  nou  of  civilisation,  is  less  easily  enthroned 
upon  uneducated  consciences  than  the  priu* 
ciple  of  buying  clie;ip  and  selling  dear. 
Lairds,  merchants,  and  workmen,  therefore, 
all  adm.red  the  oool  duplicity  with  which 
the  fisheis  sometimes  evaded  the  truth  when 
under  cross-examinations.  Some  of  them 
were  once  witnesses  in  a  case  of  detorcement. 
The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  asked  a 
fisherman,—**  While  the  men  were  struggling 
iu  the  water,  did  you  not  hear  the  prictouer 
call  out,  *  Drown  tlie  dogs  1  *  '* 

"We  saw  nae  dogs  there,  sir/*  was  the 
demure  and  composed  reply. 

'*  I  do  not  ask  you  what  you  saw  ;  bat,  on 
your  oath,  did  you  not  hear  him  call  out^ 
'Drown  the  dogs?*" 

**  Tiiere  was  nae  ony  dogs  there,  sir/*  was 
again  the  obstinate  answer. 

Although  no  man  of  distinction  in  science 
or  letters  has  ever  arisen  in  any  of  these 
villages,  it  cannot  be  doubted  they  have  pro- 
duced many  men  whi>m  Poodle  or  Doodle 
might  have  safely  trusted  upon  his  legs  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  an»wer 
the  questions  of  honotu'able  and  indepeuaent 
members. 

A  centuxy  ago  the  fishers,  who  were  hardy, 
industriotis,  decorous,  and  honest,  were  never- 
theless inveterate  swearers — a  iiault  which  I 
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did  not  oboerve  amoi>g  them  in  an  offensive 
degree  m  ihv  miietacuth  cf^htiiiy.  iudifed, 
I  ba^ve  Ii4*iird  fiioi'ti  awtfuriug  fi'om  two 
lulintriilB  m  n  [jtmiloo  clab  Uiait  I  ever 
li«!«rd  iu  fkLing  vlLluireit.  In  ttie  Inst  ceii- : 
ttiry,  huwt^ver,  tlic^  tizshers  wuiiiU  u^^  lUtj 
luiMii  ti'tiiiieuduiisi  otiihtt  ii]»c>u  tlitts  muiic.  ttivLHl 
€>oci»)<jUi^  A  nger  wiis  nut  uecvtisjiiry  lu  (jixj- 
irabft  Ui4;m ;   Uie    itatba  aeemlug   to    b«i  as 

i1i6  ffUflhiug  out  of  %  bijat,  iia  thta  L-riea  of 
*•  Yy-iiee  O  T*  Pei^jua  tJim<?custcimed  to ! 
he«^r  the  atroug  pliraBrni  Ot'  A^eiiiuu^f  ft;eL  \ 
their  mhjdft  uliucLed  Uy  Lbe  iJi^^is  eomejed' 
by  thtm,  being  ignomnt  that  they  have  I 
c^Aded  tu  coav^y  idt^u^i  to  the  per^gusi  who  ii^e  | 
theiu.  When  a  hidy  ixbu^ud  otie  of  thetu' 
for  iiAtug  lh£r  word  ded  (devil),  he  said, 

*'Eh  I  mt^mi  1  didu»  think  il  ujei&iit  ony  ilt. 
DcH^a  it  tut^itii  ony  Ul  T  I  Lhuolit  it  wait  jiiat  a 
word  to  d;id  *'  (knock)  '*  about.*'  | 

'ihts  wrath  of  tUese  gotid-nattired  and 
kiii4-h«ftrt0d  people  wan  uutofioualy  karm- 
leao.  bttibi  were  iiokDuwn^  nnd  tdu^'s 
ntre  onioug  them^  but  the  iiuigiiaga  of  their 
vitM|>eratJoii  wits  eipreaisive  and  ojiprobriutia. 
My  iuformaut  has  ^tfca  &  wotuau  in  a  pamun 
tak^  up  a  hatidfol  of  burning  ooals,  lyid  lay 
them  duwii  without  i^eemUig  to  feel  paiu- 
l^^iim  drUled  in  the  ctmtrot  of  th«lr  ge^^ 
ttinsi,  if  not  of  tbelr  ft^Unga,  iu  boarding- 
schouLa,  wLtneasedp  with  great  a-stoulubmeut, 
the  violence  with  which  the  women  est* 
j>redsed  grief  and  i&nientatiun.  The  boaia 
were  freijiiently  in  great  d^ity^v  in  eroasiug 
the  liart  4fcud  on  thisae  o^eaaiuna  the  women 
aftdembled  upiu  the  b«acii  would  tear  their 
hair,  dap  their  handa^  and  utter  piercing 
cries  and  shrieka,  Tii«  aim  pie  and  natur^ 
principled  upon  which  their  murriagta  were 
formed,  tiie  ehuatity  and  honour  in  which  the 
mai-ried  Ji^ltei  8  lived,  and  the  oonnubiid  and 
faiudy  happineaa  of  tiieir  homes,  may  ex- 
piaiijf  in  itartf  tlie  violence  of  tiie  emotitjuit  nnd 
the  exuberanoe  of  the  ge^ioreii  of  the  wivee 
when  their  huiilkatida  were  iu  danger.  A 
litahiotmble  dame  of  Lundun  r^htted  aaixsaa- 
ttcaliy  that  ebe  hiid  known  a  Higher  woman  of 
the  Scotch  tn&t  coiwt  who  required  fonr  men  to 
keeji  herfiom  thru  wing  herself  over  the  roek« 
lihen  her  drowned  hufihiud  wna  e&rried  into 
Iter  cottage,  become  calm  in  a  fortnight^ 
l"ecoiJimence  work  in  a  month,  and  marry  I 
agtUn  in  ft  twelvemonth*  The  poor  child  of^ 
tiatitre  had  no  aentiment ! 

The  marrmges  of  the  5shers  were  ai  n^* 
tutKl  ;ind  »jmpi«a9  the  unioiia  of  Lia^ic  with 
Bebrku^b  and  Boaz  with  Uuth*  Pervei-^iona 
about  dowries,  piu-ntouey,  estjiblUhmenLs, 
ind  at!ltlement4)«  did  not  iuterlere  wilb  the 
Batumi  action  of  mutuaJ  interest  and  hoiLe^t 
prvft-rvuce.  Thi?y  marritd  yoong.  The 
youiig  ni:hn  and  young  woman  imd  tirobabiy 
ptayed  together  in  chiliiKoal  Kunuingf 
Wintig,  tutnbling,  paddling,  Uughing,  the 
child  re  a  of  the  ti&hei^  are  UB  joyouti  aa  their 
£iblkera  are  aerioua  :   and  Uf  their  mothafv 


could  not  match  them  Against  the  chlblren  of 
the  Tuileik^ti'  Gurilens,  or  of  Su  Jnnte^'t 
Piirk,  in  [Kdui  ol  pretty  coetiiini^e,  they  euidd 
cludlenif©  the  w^ald  for  tbein  in  rftjard  to 
the  h^atthineas  of  their  lerfpiratory  orj:mja 
and  tlie  glee  of  their  animal  ^pirlta.  Tiie 
bf^jB  and  girk  soon  become  nsefol,  ilie  eltler 
ehildren  beini,'  early  employed  to  nurwe  the 
younger*  Both  boya  and  girlii  thu^  grow  op 
ill  ayvlematit:  Lrahiing  for  the  perJ'ormance  of 
the  'lUtiei  of  their  live& 

The  tioy  or  hid  went  oat  to  sea  with 
the  meUf  aud  worked  at  the  oi^r  uulU  he 
rn^i  enough  of  money  to  buy  a  share  uf  a 
boat — and  a  biat  with  its  n^tji  coaU  from 
a  huudred  and  til'ty  to  two  huDilred  jKitJijd.<i» 
When  he  hjul  »  share  of  a  boat,  he 
required  snme  one  to  bait  hiii  lined  and 
i^lt  hie  6iih.  Amouf^  the  gtrf^  he  knew^ 
and  whose  tempt-ra  he  had  te»n?d  in  phiyj  he 
linturally  aeUcied  the  girl  be  liked  best,  iind 
lucked  her  tiraL ;  and  thtn,  perh«j>a.  like 
Kepler,  the  great  j^troiiomer^  ha  bad  H  bat  in 
hte  niiud,  and  a^ke<l  one  girl  after  ^uiother 
until  he  was  ai^epted*  On  the  othi^r  hand, 
it  is  priditthie  the  principlei  of  alUnity  imiy 
aometimes  have  been  in  operation  fur  yestr^ 
aud  the  bout  nmy  have  been  a  greater  diffi- 
culty tbim  the  w^fe.  As  soon  as  they  wrr@ 
betrothed  by  the  eonseut  mid  biesaings  uf  the 
old  folks,  the  young  woman  went  to  hve  with 
her  futuj'e  father  and  mother-in-law  for  ft 
week  or  two,  and  in  the  house  with  the  y«Hjug 
in  an.  No  doubt  ahe  had  l>een  taught  iiy  iier 
own  mother  to  search  for  bnit,  lo  lip  and  bait 
the  Imei*,  and  do  all  manner  of  household 
work  ;  but  the  fisher-people  judg*?d  wiiTely 
fihe  won  id  be  all  the  better  for  knowing  all 
her  tnoiher^in  Uw  could  teach  her  ;  and  her 
huabriuil  would  be  likely  to  think  all  tJie 
more  of  her  fur  being  aa  tjlever  as  his  own 
mother  could  niiike  her.  A  few  days  jTsor 
to  the  marriage,  sbe  retnrueil  to  her  f^itiiur'a 
roof,  and  the  ceremony  took  place  in  the 
house  of  her  childhood.  After  the  ceremony, 
the  young  couple  went  lo  a  hou^  of  their 
owu«  Thpy  we  tit  in  proeeduion  &\>m  ttie  pa- 
ternal to  the  connubial  home.  A  hddier 
phi v  lug  merry  strains,  headed  the  procedAion, 
and  he  was  followed  by  a  l>oat-mule  ol  the 
bridegroom,  carrying  the  flag  of  the  boat. 
When  the  bride  arrived  betore  the  door  of 
the  home  of  her  husbiind,  his  boat*JuateA 
rolled  their  Hag  around  her*  The  apeciatom 
witnesaed  the  ceremony  in  ailence  untit  «h# 
waa  enveloped  in  the  folds,  and  then  they 
applauded  the  actors  in  it  with  loml  iiiM  h>ng 
ehee£^  The  ceremtmy  i>eemed  to  be  a  ftubho 
intimation  that  the  young  wife  waa  hence- 
forth placed  within  the  sanctuary  o!  tlie 
honuur  of  the  crew,  who  engaged  theiuselve* 
aolemnty  to  priftect  her  from  initult  and  injury, 
aa  braVe  men  defend  their  flag* 

Whiiu  a  yomig  cuople  had  not  money 
enough  to  pay  for  the  stmro  of  the  boat,  the 
fornijihmg  of  the  house,  and  the  eji^nsett  of 
tbe  weddings  they  hod  what  wa«   called  m 
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jrt4Tirr-w<?<hlii7g  wjv*  this  I  *'  We  me  a  cuiiple  [  Mnti  fi^'e/mtolhe  Auoual  Eegiater  for  eighteen 

i>l  jiMiji^  jitt^pfe  who  til  ink  it  bcltvr  to  mat  ry  j  huinli>d  and  «ix  : — 

Oil  bViftny  bit,  the  wrlNknowii  t^fiH,  *ne  ^f  tl»# 
rt|»rrKiii4ui%H'i  of  Prniitylvamia,  and  ihc  lf4il«r  of  tliB 
I)|i;9,nc  pbr  y^  ftud  J»tt-tjth  H.  Nichr»l»oii,  one  of  iH* 
rqn'^Bcnsatiici  of  Mmriilaixt-  ifict  in  tkc  Cun^rn^ 
li»iibv  %iiii\it  i*T\e  |}'cl«ick«  wliri7  I^eib  imrucdbiLc^h  caiktd 
Nk'lko]Bnh  a  liar;  wnd,  ihcrcupon^  rnmim-nwd  ono  flf 
tlie  Wtt  fiiu^'ht  tiaiikt  rpcoidcd  in  tJie  uia*l»  of  cvih 
Crevf Loiid  |)iigi)ipm.  Tlir  %Ih  coiHtiiunl  till  tlit-  rxtj^ 
fftMfUi  fouiMl,  i*ln?ti  Icib  JiJi«t  remv^d  ttitli  Idnan  u 
driti  ri'd  litiik  from  itc&in  ficini;  U\*  tnan.  If  r  pr4»- 
trjcud  Oic  figlit  ;  fiillitig  nfier  uitiking  a  fetrliff  litL 
In  ihe  rntiiid  wliirU  end  id  llic  %lilr  l^*"^  ^^^  bkikvd 
hiiji  fldii«N-d  liiin  to  Tt-iij;[n ;  which  he  diil  iilt^r  » 
com  tint  of  one  hEiur  anif  KventerD  ftjinutetf  Tb« 
cotnbKtaitu  weii  boih  vny  much  beatu. 


pcnny-weilrling.  There  was  nothing  royal  or 
amluiralic  iu  a  pc'iiuy-wcddiugj  to  which 
^i\y  one  iiiiylit  conje  who  diiftsts  ti>  pay  a  slnl- 
ling*  Hlip  ai^'tiiticnricic  aiitl  r^ttiouHle  of  tha 
L'liiliiig 

tlniJi  tif  iJt»  Wwr«e,  and  we  dpeiu  it  ftudiak  nud 
D^'i'  ktni  ty  begin  the  world  \*iUi  debt.  We 
%i  eielitie  iutiie  you,  good  iifi^Ub^jors,  tti 
itujiiHte  ytufi-Bi-lvesby  diiiidng  ut  our  Mianiage, 
mid,  by  (ia>iii|*  as  ^'t^neroinily  as  in«y  be  l^ou- 
fel^lH^^t  tur  the  amusemeut,  hrjp  ii«  to  bi-ijiji 
iht  w.  rSd  with  a  fair  chatice  of  mfikiii*j 
bitth  end 61  meet/'  A  ctiranum  nrgurut'ot  iii 
fnvoiii'  Iff  the  f>eimv*>^ediling  wa^  :  the 
yuiiiig  mi\n  Wfttits  tea  poiiinis  of  his  ahiir*j 
0f  Uie  bnutj  iind  lUHiiy  |Her«iJ«H  gave  their 
tnoiiey  who  hever  went  to  the  diiijt^t^s.  The 
canvna  for  the  penny -wedding  litok  pi  e« 
aoMfiig  the  carpentera,  ctK>]«'rs^  aiid  aftiJont 
of  tln>  purt ;  and  enjph>yeia,  abuiikcepera^ 
Bhi]i*uwnt'Taf  and  captains  hud  generidly  a 
hal thrown  to  apare  for  the  young  counle. 
The  ti  inner  at  <*  penny-wediliiirf  cunsi sited  of 
jibundmK't  of  meat  and  Seot'^li  liroth^  served 
in  broad  pt-wter  di!ilit>a,  After  diimer^  the 
pfirty  adjourned  to  the  Hnka  or  duwna^  to 
ilaiice  '*  the  slmme  dance  \ ''  and  then  ttiey 
dfljaeed  until  they  were  tired*  Kiiown  bitd 
cUarMCtei-a  wei'e  ineioinbly  excinde<i,  dfCi)- 
rtim  li^oroualy  maintained,  and  "libertiea" 
woiihl  have  i»een  indeed  dangrroua  in  a  com- 
mnidty  in  whieh  every  woiikan  lived  under 
the  pioteetion  of  a  fl^ig  and  at  leaat  hHtf*a> 
eeure  of  hard  fifita.  A  aevere  critic  of  pro- 
priety would  not  pi*oV>abIy  hav«  appro  veil  the 
aniuunt  of  public ki^in^  ut  a  penny^ wedding. 
Indeetlf  iu  thia  reapect,  Fuotdee  reaembled 
iDftrt*  the  Cotirt  of  Uie  Keva  thun  the 
Courts  of  the  TLainca  or  of  the  Seine  ;  but 
in  reji^ani  to  the  moral  eaaenthda  of  the 
problem  of  life,  if  there  be  a  word  f>f  truih 
m  court  chronieieA,  the  eoiirtiers  atnl 
courted  of  td\  the  three  royal  rtvera  tntght 
have  learned  lessosa  from  the  Coaat  Fulk  of 
Jfootdee^ 


In  corroboration  of  thti  statement  we  pre- 
sent to  our  readers  the  followinrf  para'^'ivijih 
C'-pied  from  the  New  York  Evening  Post  of 
DtJfendier  ihe  thirteenth,  ajgKti*en  hundj^d 


CHIP. 

THE  CONGftESSIOXAIi  FKIZ£-Rma 

The  forcible  mode  in  which  debate®  are 
conducted  in  the  parli:«inent  of  the  UniU'd 
Statcfli  ami  the  |jvraonal  encouiitera  which 
BoiOHtimeii  follow  thenij  are  believed  by  the 
present  generation,  to  be  uuveltlti  and 
only  recently  brought  to  a  culminating 
n*>iut  by  ihe  Honounible  Preitoa  S.  Brooks's 
liiV'pn  Berveri  uptm  the  head,  fitce,  eyes,  and 
biifiy  of  Senator  Charlea  Sumner.  Thi^  la  a 
ndsiake*  Filly  years  ago^  exciting  debates 
often  ernled  in  a  regular  stand-up  Bght  i^ 
tbe  loiiby  of  the  H<vuae  of  Repreuentiitjvea, 
TJie  eombatanla  stripped,  a  ring  waa  formed^ 
bottle  -  hohieru  ap]xjiuted^  and  the  buttle 
fought  and  reported  quite  in  tlie  Ettyte  of 
Muniaey  Hurbt  and  EelPi  Life  in  London* 


CHARLES  THE  FlFTH^S  GLOVE. 

TusiiB  are  few  foreign  trips,  for  Englisli 
h  oil  day-makers,  that  answer  better  tlian  a 
run  iuto  Behjfium.  Belgium  ia  eiiBily  got  at. 
and  easily  left  Ita  features  are  vari^l  and 
not  vaat.  You  can  ex^plure  its  interior ^ 
insipect  Us  cireumft'rence,  and  taku  the  whole 
of  it  in,  without  bein*^  tired.  It  h  a  pocket 
kingdom.  Inatead  of  wearing  your  palienoe, 
aa  Fiance  dom^  when  you  are  in  a  tut  try  to 
pet  fi^^iu  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  you  can 
dart  across  it  with  the  enae  of  a  swallow 
fikiraming  over  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Moreover, 
Belgium  m  rich  in  nnitters  of  interest  couisi- 
dernbly  beyond  the  pro{^>ortion!t  o|  itsi  siata* 
It  gives  you  the  idea  of  an  oriLjiTml! j  extc^n- 
sive  country,  whidi  has  l>een  siibjecTed^  like 
an  ungainly  truss  of  hay,  to  hydianlic  prea- 
aure.  For  ita  area,  it  feeds  a  very  iHrgi 
pypuliitiunt  Tlie  di»triet  of  St.  NicholaBf 
nejir  Ghent,  carries  five  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  ten  souls  per  square  league — tho 
space  lequtred,  in  savage  LilVf  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  single  tniiividual  llie  larg« 
towiis  lie  GO  close  togetherj  that,  as  soon  as 
yon  have  done  with  one,  by  entering  a  mil- 
way  carriage  ynu  tu-e  landed  >n  another  in 
two,  three,  four,  or  five  qxuirtera  of  an 
hour. 

A  lovely  May  morning  blesses,  with  tU 
lucky  omen,  our  approach  to  the  frontier. 
All  naiure  Btnitea  as  we  glnle  along*  The 
orcharda  are  bedecked  in  w^hite,  piiik,  and 
grfe^*?n.  Get  really  your  tuba,  O  cyder^ drink- 
ers, tlie  apide-treea  promise  you  a  pkutilui 
supply  I  Kemetnber,  however,  that  thei  e*a 
niauy  a  sUit  between  the  apple-blossom  and 
the  lip.  The  sower  stHdea  o^er  the  well- 
powdered  esirth  with  measured  atep,  and 
with  white  apron  heavily  lacien.  ♦*  Takft 
thut,  old  lad}'/'  he  [nenlaUy  exclainia,  cut 
each  handful  is  scattered,  "and  give  me 
fifty-fold  back  again*"  The  cows  in  the 
uieadowt    lie    baakiug    in    the    anSf    wttii 
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thtir  feet  tloublffd  nnAet  thenr.  They  are 
drewhtu  the  cud,  to  give  the  piwa  a  shart 
rr^fttifi,  atiH  ta  allow  it  a  little  Ume  to  gpiw 
lit  i>tjac!e»  Tlie  horiie^^tfiMla  are  ov^ertt^ppeU  by  ] 
ehmif**  of  jjopiursi^  whcwe  yoving  an- 1  maidenly  1 
Jtaft?^  bluih  ruddy  p<nk  At  the  Itmoh  of  the 
siuilitmrti.  On  the  skirts  of  th6  fttrest  Are  I 
priideut  c^kfl,  who  ans  waiting  till  the  btitck^  | 
th<f*rti  vvint^jr  h  over,  bpfore  they  jiut  on  their  j 
fvuititrier  fnshLxus,  Aloni^  thu  r^t^td  which 
Hcri^^ca  our  railway  eonie  Fleujish  waj|OB*»  1 
like  triumphal  cars  m  the  proce^f^iouA  of 
CVri%  and  not  of  Bacchus,  but  of  the  twin 
goiU  Bticcy  niid  B*^er,  And  so  we  ni-ih  over 
a  Hat  fertile  laiuK  till  we  pa^  Roubuix^  a 
wiUlernesia  of  bricka  aud  monan  Totircoinsf 
also,  au>l  ditto ;  hoth  v^ry  rural  hi  their 
aafteet  (or  tnaiiufiictDring  tovrji^i,  and  with 
aduiMtpheice  that  Bradt^^ni  and  Lt^eda  might 
envy.  At  Mnuseniu,  we  are  s  tfeiy  ovi*r  the 
bord  i*r.  The  cii  stoui-  hi  j  use  offi  ee  ra,  I  su  p  pfsie, 
are  ordereil  to  aAceitahi  wheth*-r  new  arx^ivala 
arv  |jt'tiaitnally  deatdy  in  their  habit;! ;  for,  aa 
aiKiti  un  they  have  inspeott^d  my  otled-ailk 
ejioii;^e-ba^%  my  comb,  ^iid  my  bit  oFaoapi 
(which  hitit'r  they  ilou't  supply  you  with  at 
inn3)i  they  tell  0)e  X  m^y  loi^k  up  onr  baggage 
a^iatn.  Jt  l^  t<fO  bad  that  they  »houh]  rumple 
Madvni4i>ai?ne'a  utNt^liU'drrs^  with  which  she 
iiitetidg  to  make  a  &ei»^tioa,  into  a  wbp,  and 
ahrvuUl  further  aniioy  her  by  calhrir^  her 
Slti  'wTue  ;  but  tUey  are  not  a  batl  «et  of 
fffllows  on  the  whoks  nor  wanting  in  n  certain 
cordiality  of  mauuer.  They  hiok  at  my  y»\m' 
pi>rt,  enter  ft  in  their  l>ttokf  and  then  bid  me 
g^nl  nH<rniiig  by  name,  sm  if  thi'y  bad  known 
&ie  for  th e  hunt  te n  year^i.  1] i p y  are  Fl  e m  i ngs^ 
no  doubt,  Vou  may  know  a  Flemish  man  or 
wDtnaii  by  the  friendly  voeaaive*  with  wldoh 
they  iuterlan.1  Iheir  eonver^thm.  Moti  ami 
or  m^iii  cber  ami  is  ever  on  tfieir  II |^,  while 
arhirfesHmg  vou.  **  What  are  you  looking  for, 
my  fiiend  t^'  asked  a  market-Wfauau^  whom 
1  tiad  Ufver  iu  my  life  seen  before*-nnle*s, 
periiapOi  twenty  yearii  ago,  wheu  ahe  nuist 
have  brea  a  little  tsirb  **  I  want  half  a  hua* 
dte*\  cauliflower  planta,*'  T  replied. — *'  Ah,  my 
dear  fHeud^  vou  won't  finti  that  for  another 
fortnight.  But  you*ll  come  and  sees  fue  tvj^tim 
'  In  auother  fortnight ;  you'll  eoine  to  me  lor 
Ibem^  won't  jou,  my  dear  friend  I  *' 

Beta  rued  onee  more  to  our  railway  car- 
ria*^^e,  a  ebaage  has  come  over  the  r*pir*t  of 
our  journey.  We  lose  tlie  reil-legjfed  aol- 
<iiery  of  France,  eicb anting  theiu  tor  others 
with  grey  and  pepper-andraalt  contiuuationa. 
The  military^  U>o,  are  men  of  taller  eLatnre, 
with  more  lleah  upon  their  bonea*  Genmdly, 
the  Del^aue  feed  better  than  the  natives  of 
the  north  of  France,  and  show  it  in  their 
jwnofial  appearance.  Piebald  or  rusty-brown 
monks  and  nuns  flutter  about  and  read  their 
breviaries  in  greater  profusion,  Belgium  ia 
■till  a  tnonaatic  fitrongbold  of  brotherhoods 
and  sisterhoods ;  and  the  clergy  are  struggling 
Ikard  for  au  increase  of  power. 

The  aspect  of  th»  country  from  Mouse  run 


to  Ghent  is  ever  rich  and  highly  cultivated* 
The  crnf»a  are  mostly  gmwu  in  ritlj^esj  with 
deep  furrows  between  them,  indicative  of  a 
Btioiig  ch*yey  loami  but  wet.  Of  wood,  as  in 
France,  little  is  to  be  seen  couiparv-il  v^'tih. 
Euglaudj  except  where  congregated  into 
forests.  Here  and  t)iere  are  a  ffw  plant i- 
tions  of  Scotcli  lira,  set  very  thick,  to  apimlle 
them  up  for  |w>les  and  railings. 

l^ilway  travelling  is  chea|>er  (by  aorae- 
tliiug  like  a  thiril),  tlmn  In  France,  anil^  Ci»n- 
sequently  much  cheaper  than  in  England  i 
children   under  eight  years  of  ag4f  pay  half- 

CJice;  nuilwr  thiee,  aiid  in  arms,  ntithing; 
ut  eertainly  the  article  you  get  f^r  si^ur 
money  is  inferior  in  quality  to  that  ftir- 
n  iuh  ed  by  th  n  tt  cs  t-n  a  id  e«l  con  d  try,  1  n  F  i  a  1 1  ee 
every  traveller  is  allowed  sixty  pnnmls 
(French)  of  Inggage  gratre,  indejH'ndent  of 
his  small  periionalities  ;  in  Iklginm  iioi^e  at 
all.  Whatever  you  do  not  t,ike  tuto  tl>e 
CHrriage  with  you,  such  as  a  carpet-lag  or 
lia^ket  of  miHfen^te  weight,  has  to  he  p;dd 
for  in  addition  to  your  ticket*  Th^  Hrst^elsi^ 
CJirriages  are  handsome  and  conih^rtahlt*,  but 
suialL  The  third  cht^a  chars *i\- bancs  are 
open  at  the  sides,  ext>osed  to  the  wind,  the 
rain,  and  the  snow,  which  sonietimee  rnke 
them  fore  and  alt ;  in  inclement  weather^  they 
are  not  lit  to  carry  sheep  and  ciittle,  much 
U'sa  human  beings.  Dogs  in  Belginm  fmy 
tbinl- class  fare,  but  are  snugly  stowed  away 
in  a  bagig^age-wiigon.  In  one  of  tlieae  locfH 
TO*>tive  pens  for  men,  women,  and  temler 
children,  a  fat  hog  might  have  his  health 
seri<«naly  injured  ns  the  consequence  of  a 
lofig  day*a  juutr»ey, 

Ihe  State  is  the  sole  proprietor  of  nearly 
all  the  Btlgian  ndlw»ys  ■  and  vshilc  it 
paternaEly  coiders  on  ita  subjecU  tlie  iKtnetit 
of  cheap  cii^ulatiou  and  traffic,  it  might 
also  modify  an  arnmgement  which  \s  no 
either  th^ui  un  fettling,  and  is  dr  he  lent  in 
tiiat  hnmaidty  which  a  government  o^aght  to 
exercise  lowaids  ull  under  its  proteeth^g 
swjiy,  without  reference  to  wealth  or  rank. 
The  second-class  eari^iages  are  tuterable,  will) 
stulfed  seats  and  a  litUe  horizontal  stripe  of 
»tuthug  to  ease  the  tmck,  mid  lad  lea  may 
travel  in  them;  but  they  are  of  sc?mt  dimeti' 
aions,  very  naked  inshle,  and  uii  provided 
with  any  hr»oks  tor  bats  or  ca|>s,  or  with 
reeeptat^les  for  slicks  and  umbrelhts.  The 
seats  are  fancifully  arnuiged  wiih  a  «ort  of 
pa-^aage  left  between  them,  to  give  the  means 
of  stepping  from  one  to  the  otlu-r,  as  if  ynu 
were  occupying  a  little  parlour  ;  but  the 
reault  is  no  adilition  to  conxfurU  The  nigiml 
for  star  ting  is  given,  not  by  the  wldhtle  of 
the  engine,  but  by  a  little  musical  tluaritih, 
a  tir-ely^  consisting  of  thiee  nott^a,  blown  ^n 
bis  bugle  bv  the  conductor  of  the  train,  Uf 
the  otiicials,  gene  ml  civility  and  obliiring 
behaviour  is  Uie  rule.  The  passengers* Tog- 
gage  department  would  be  improved  by 
asaimiUtiou  with  the  system  ai^opted  in 
France.    But  nations  ar«  o£^n  like  wiUuI 
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chiMren  ;  tliey  are  detennincH  to  have  &  way 
of  their  own,  for  the  pake  of  having  it.  They 
refu.'se  to  attend  to  good  advice,  becnuse  it  is 
cotinsel  given  by  another ;  and  they  persiflt 


fancy  conic  sections!  out  of  a  red  brick  walL 
But  in  whatever  direction  you  wend  your 
way,  you  can't  go  twenty  steps  without 
crossing  a  bridge.    For  the  convenience  at 


in  some  evidently  inconvenient  nio»]e  of  doing  I  once  of  the  land-carriage  and  the  canal  uavi- 
tiling:*,  merely  to  phow  that  they  are  ind*»- !  gatlon,  these  are  swing  bridges  ;  ofVen  you 
pendent  ngt'nts,  and  that  they  can  and  will  j  hnve  to  wait  while  a  barge,  laden  perhaps 
follow  their  own  devices.  j  with  vegetable  mould  for  the  pot-plant8  in 

Ghent,  with  its  hundred  thousand  in- j  training  by  one  of  the  Vans, — Van  Houtte, 
habitants  and  its  considerable  trade,  has  still  i  Van  Scliaffelt,  oy  Van  Geert, — intercepts  the 
the  air  of  a  town  half-asleep,  as  if  you  had  ;  passage.  The  time  is  not  exactly  lost,  be- 
caught  it  yawning  and  stretching  at  half-past  t  cause  it  allows  you  to  stare  about  you  with- 
three  on  a  summer's  moi-ning.  Its  extent  is  j  out  rudenens.  But  soon,  the  bridge -swinger 
much  exaggenited  in  the  current  printed  i  takes  his  toll  from  the  barge,  which  he  col- 
descriptions.  Charles  the  Fifth's  time- i  lects  bv  means  of  a  wooden  shoe  at  the  eud 
honoured  pun — *'  I  could  put  Paris  into  my '  of  a  string  fastened  to  a  fishing-rod  ;  the 
Giiud  *'  (that  is,  nvy  glove)  —  is  apocryphal  j  isthmus  of  planks  is  then  replaced,  and  re- 
and  highly  impro^ble.  If  you  doubt  it,? sounds  with  the  pattering  of  gr<»B  sabots. 
m<'unt  the  tower  of  the  befifroL  People  who  '  Certainly,  the  popular  costume  is  di-oll,  in 
lose  their  way  in  a  Labvrinth  of  lanes,  always. its  extremes.  At  top,  the  women  wear  a 
flgincy  they  have  travelle<l  over  an  enormous  j  close  worked  cottage  hat  of  straw,  with  three 
Rreix,    Now,  the  map  of  Ghent  puts  you  in   dabs  of  blue  ribbon  stuck  on  behind;  at  foot^ 


mind  of  a  Medusa's  head,  or  of  the  clustered 
woi-ms  that  are  taken  out  into  thecoimtry,  on 
a  sultry  day,  to  participate  in  the  pleasures 
of  a  fidhiug  party.  Buy  a  map  of  Ghent, 
colour  the  streets  blue,  the  river  Escaut 
yellow,  the  river  Lys  re<l,  and  you  will  have 
a  faithful  representation  of  the  famous 
Gonlian  knot,  if  you  happen  never  to  have 
seen  one  before.    I  long  wandered  about  the  I 


they  are  garnished  with  masses  of  hollow 
timber,  which  must  be  a  serious  drain  on  the 
B-lgian  forest**.  But  hats  worn  by  women 
at  the  same  time  with  sabots,  are,  in  French 
eyes,  or  in  eyes  accustomed  to  France,  as 
utterly  anomalous  a  combination  as  a  fish- 
tailed  mermaid,  or  a  man-lieaded  centaur  are 
considereil,  on  cool  reflection,  by  Professor 
Owen.    Conspicuous  in  the  air  rise  the  portly 


streets  of  Ghent,  trying  to  find  the  city,  and  |  towers  of  St.  Nicholas,  St.  Michel,  and  St. 


could  not.  It  is  a  town  made  up  of  bits  of 
we.^t-ends,  Fauboarg  St  Germiins,  and 
fashionable  suburl»s,  with  no  lieai-t  or  kernel 
to  it~no  Cheapside,  no  Ludgate  Hill,  no 
Hue  de  llivoli,  no  Hue  St.  IIoiior6.  There  is 
a  slight  recovery  of  suspended  animation  in 
tl>e  March6-aux-Grains  and  the  Hue  des 
Champ-* ;  but  the  puUe,  even  there,  beats 
very  feebly.  The  market  tries  (when  it  is 
not  market-day)  to  manifest  its  vit*dity  in  an 
unhealthy,  spasmmlic  way,  by  book -stalls  of 
amatory  literature,  over  which  a  little  censor- 
liip   would  be  no  great  tyranny.    In  the 


Bavon,  around  which,  and  the  lofty  houses, 
nmltitudinous  swifts,  whirl  and  scream,  in 
delight  .it  the  abundance  of  their  insect 
game.  The  canals  are  propitious  to  the 
propagjition  of  gnats.  Where  is  the  carcase, 
there  are  the  vultures  ;  and  where  are  the 
gnats,  there  flock  the  swifts. 

That  the  quietude  of  the  town  is  more 
apparent  than  real,  and  that  busy  life  is 
goin<T  on  within,  is  plain  from  the  Belgian 
fashion  of  sticking  looking  glasses  outside  the 
houses,  at  angles  (sometimes  they  glance  in 
three  directions)  which  allow  the  inmates  to 


street,  to  enter  a  fashionable  hice  and  em- 1  catch  a  glim)Me  of  passers-by,  without  being 
\...'.  I  — I u^A  *-  ..r A,A\ — 1. —  .1 —    ^^gjj  themselves.  *•  An  Nouveau  Miroir,"  (the 

new  looking-glass)  is  occasionally  used  as  the 
sign  of  an  um.  The  mirrors  ai*e  generally 
on  a  level  with  the  fir«t-floor  ;  and  a  smaller 
one  receives  the  i-ays  it  reflects  straight  from 
the  entrance  door;  so  that  Not  at  hon>e  is 
easily  responded  to  the  inquiries  of  a  dun,  or 
worse,  a  bore.  It  is  not  one  city  alone  which 
adopts  the  system  of  ouicksilvered  pee|)ei-s  ; 
nor  is  the  custom  new,  but  was  probably  first 
introduced  by  peculiarities  of  historical  and 
political  situation.  In  Belgium,  it  has  not 
always  been  ccmveuient  to  open  the  door  to 
every  new-comer. 

**  If  y«m  please,  monsieur."  we  politely  ask, 
"have  the  goo<lnes8  to  tell  ua  which  la  the 
way  to  the  Botanic  Ganleu  t" 

"  N*entend8  Fran9^^u8y**  is  the  reply,  aoeom- 
panied  by  a  disclamatory  shake  of  the  head. 
It  is  a  reminder  that  Uie  Flemish  tougue  ia 
master  here,in  actual  fiMt^if  not  by  legal  right 


broidery  shop,  we  had  to  ring  at  the  gla8s-<l(M»r, 
as  if  it  had  been  a  private  house.  After 
Waiting,  while  the  lady  up-slairs  gave  a  touch 
of  arranfjemeiit  to  her  cap  and  her  hair,  we 
■wore  duly  admitted  to  make  our  purchase, 
much  in  the  style  of  a  morning  call.  Else- 
wliere,  in  the  modem  quarters,  you  see  un- 
bioken  lines  of  large,  handsome,  well-painted 
houbcs,  hybrids  between  a  palace  and  a  ladies* 
boarding-school.  Business  may  be  transacted 
therein,  but  it  is  doue  in  the  quietest  possible 
way.  You  see  dentelles  (lace),  or  calicots 
(ciiicos),  engraved  on  a  neat  brass-plate  on  a 
hou8e-«loor,  as  if  some  private  individual, — 
Monsieur  Dentelles,  or  Mailame  Veuve  Cali- 
cots,— were  living  there  on  their  property,  in 
great  state  aud  dignified  retirement  The 
older  portions  of  the  town  are  decorated  with 
houuos  built  before  the  window-tax  was  bom 
or  thought  of, — ^with  quamt^  pointed  gable 
endsy  as  if  a  Child  had  been  trying  to  eat 


M'vmt  the  ^Feroment  ia  oliltgeil  to  conie  to  a 
ctMiijimmMe,  nod  atllx  the  iiiwnefl  of  tlie 
ftiivti  tri  their  corni*r8  both  m  FiMrubh  ntj<J 
in  FivTicli*  l*]ie  J^ifcilvfjiv  |:K>rteri  who  Imtiil^rl 
JSA  f>tir  hit^age^  wua  rti-af  aw\  diiiub  nja  f^r  ft3 
V*  were  cahctroed^  find  sij^tjpil  u$t  over  to  a 
bmih«fr  nirduink  The  cnnditnfiii  wlio  drove 
Hft  ifi  onr  inn  just  nfMii|>r*'hiudeti  the  wnrds 
**H5tt»l  de  FUujdrp" — rKtul  a  enpiUl  nud 
fiie<iinnrseiidiibl«  hott^l  it  is — but  lie  compre- 
!ii»!Mled  nf>  more  of  the  furtlkerdever  remnrka 
&d.lr»*eiafd  fo  liini.  Mfiny  of  the  G^ntoi*  who 
do  i|i?2ik  French  nifiTitige  it  an  budly,  and  are 
■o  deelledlv  not  at  hame  iti  rt^  iUni  yon  fet-l 
qniifl  t!f lighted  at  your  own  BUiierioritv  to 
th**fti.  bcini  B*?lg!ana  thouijfU  thev  be.  But 
Fleiuisb  hfia  h^j  close  ft  r*;hiti*»n«hip  to  our 
own  verihiflidar,  that  the  uamcs^  of  trad*^3 
OVt-r  the  s!ifi|i8,  the  hiU^,  and  the  public 
uotiei*!',  are  aa  amiis  ng  to  read  as  it  la  to  bear 
K  for^-i^riier  Hpenk  broken  English,  Di'sip 
Stra^efc  is  Chith,  or  Diaper's  Htreot.  One 
lii'iti  hpIU  alle  s^jorte  of  wnrc^B  ;  auotber  off  ra 
you  cnrt-gri^aae  under  the  narae  of  wnj^tn 
aiiiei?r ;  ktdder  te  hurffn  m  celbiv  to  hiru  ; 
kit  1  tier  te  httren  h  eltamber  to  hire,  A 
kofit^f-alirfpr  h  a  eopppr«iinth.  Proft?aflions 
whkrh  require  no  in terj ureter  are  the  b^kker, 
the  Tnatte-maeker,  the  timm^rniaUf  the 
in»t»theker  en  drngmte^  and  the  b.»ekhandlaer. 
Thf  three  grand  literaiy  elements  are  an- 
nottneetl  for  sale  oa  peitnen,  inkt,  eii  papier. 
If  yntir  fainiiy  ia  sniath  y^'U  niiiy  be  coittei»t 
with  8eeunn<^  Een  Hum  to  tet  ;  but  should 
you  Ije  eKp^*eting  a  birjeand  smMen  in«rea»p, 
^ou  liaii  better  engage  T*fle  Hiiyzen,  if  fub 
jaoetit,  la  the  Apetnierkt^  yon  couUl  hnrdly 
trkHiake  the  t'rtiit  that  in  a^dd  thure.  Wiien 
thiJ'Htyt  you  may  go  and  drink  a  gbia^  of 
doblMfl-bier  at  the  hnspi  table  Bign  nf  De 
}ln€me  ;  or  you  may  pr-  iVr  to  p^dnmise  the 
Oliphant  (without  n.  Cji^tlf),  or  the  liruyu 
Vij!ieh, — that  is  to  aay,  the  Ht?d  H*?rriiig. 
Ooini  little  boys  anil  ijirls  nunctiiHlly  at* 
tviid  a  JEondat^Hchooh  f^'Ookntf^llerii*  windows 
invite  you  to  the  ^n^rnsal  of  Flt;hd'«h  iiovt  U  ; 
aach  aa  Een  Zwan^nzaitg  (a  awnn^a  snn^), 
by  JuD  Vmii  li*»er?fl,  and  D^  Ztfiiiiing  il»-r 
Vrow  (Woman a  Mia^iou),  by  llendrlk  Cou- 
Bcietiee, 

**  How  tnatCf  How  tad  it  ia  for  you  not  to 
he  able  to  speak  Fleuui^h  * "  ejucuhited  a 
djuue  who  sabi  goedeu  ilrjiiik,  hut  who  Cuuld 
not»  tiifjU;j;h  ahe  wouhJ,  oon verse  with  nie. 
In  fifieh  eadea,  it  rsirtdy  stnki^s  the  tongue- 
tied  Flt^minga  belougTog  to  the  porttou  of 
»o<T*ety  below  the  nud»lhi-ciias^  that  they  are 
like  the  fox  who  wag  mtrms  ri  taiL  Tltey  are 
content  whh,  and  wouhl  have  other  people 
learn^  a  language  which  eon  fines  them^  aa 
ti^'htiy  aa  a  tether  faji'.ena  a  cow,  to  a  few 
ioort!  fiqtiare  leagues  of  the  earth *9  vaat 
(uperlicies.  But  a  striking  potut  lu  Flemiflh 
pofinlAr  manner^j  ia  the  fortniiig  themselves 
uilo  bindii  atid  aoeietiea.  The&e  bitle  close 
eorjwmtign^  are  perhaps,  in  ioaio  flegree,  the 
reaiilt   of   their  tia£TowJy*dlffuAed   tongue. 


And  80  the  blne-blooneii  arc  her  4  of  one  town 
go  and  Hhoot  a'^ain^t  tlie  black-capped  lotig- 
b(^w«  of  finother,  dbtant  a  quartt-r-uf  a- 
dav^a  jwdestriau  joniney  ;  the  choni^-chih  of 
SehoutenhouL  wiU  [wiy  a  frriternrd  viait  to  the 
orpheoaiais  of  Ra«|ieit«4,Taflp.  In  the  Frfuch 
artny,  the  French  Flemingfl  han^  to./^'thHr 
like  bees  at  awai invni-time.  Hfj^e  at  Ghnit, 
the  workmen^  even  at  leisure  hour*  and  meal- 
Timea,  fi>rni  theuiHelvea  into  cornprvides* 
Young  pt?ople,  both  girls  and  boy-j^  run 
to|jeiher  in  distinet  nud  clo«ely-gi*^»nped 
benliif  like  ilocka  of  young  lanib;*  ?it  the 
flame  aj^e.  Ontt  would  think  that  hjibies  ia 
Plandera  came  all  at  onci*,  in  falls,  in  iniila- 
tion  of  the  lambiug  reason  with  Sou  Li)  downs 
and  Lciceatera. 

But  tiie  Botanic  gardeii — where  is  it  1  fjet 
na  tirst  look  nt  onr  map,  and  then  at  the 
corner  of  the  street^  auil  endeavour  to  pihit 
our  w*iy  thither.  In  Belgi?in  towns,  i^ene- 
rally,  if  yon  use  your  ey*»8  with  the  sti^di test 
pxpreasioh  of  luqulrln'^  curiosity,  up  at-irtH  a 
pbantoin  liefore  you,  like  a  uuiftt  impertiuent 
Jifct;k-iu-1he-boxT  calling  hiruiielf  a,  cnrn'ttis- 
aionaire,  but  who  must;  not  be  Cf>td\iunded 
w«th  a  superior  betugj  the  Freucii  c<ituiidd- 
fiionaire.  Where  these  crr»ature^  coiiu*  froiUj 
[  cannot  telb  They  suddenly  aope  ir  liefore 
ycm,  as  if  the  air  bad "  cunile*!  itsidr'  turo 
huruj^n  foriu.  Peep  into  a  shop  wii»i{oWf  njtd 
ytiii  have  <me  at  your  eU>ow  ;  i^Mze  up  />t  a 
steeple,  and,  when  yon  look  down,  you  will 
find  a  Cfimnii^4oUHtre  between  y*utr  le^ ; 
turn  the  angle  of  a  street,  on  a  walk  of  diA- 
CO  very,  an"l  round  the  corner  you  khork  vour 
noae  aiFainst  a  commtaabfniii'e.  Thi.*y  nt.irt 
from  behind  doora^  down  atai rcai«»'a,  out  of 
cedars,  from  tlie  dark  moutha  of  oHrrow 
lane* ;  and  I  ht*licve  th^tt,  n[iou  inquiry,  ttiey 
would  he  found  now  and  then  to  tlroii  frr^nt 
the  roofs.  They  follow  yon  about  with  the 
hutsu^ry  look  of  a  benst  of  prey,  ref^anlinii  yon 
as  the  game  on  their  jireserve,  and  them- 
selvf^  as  very  fotbearins;  to  apare  you  a  litiie 
while.  I  flv  not  say  that  no  re.<^  pec  table  man 
exercises  th#  c]il)ing  of  coTntui<4ionaii'e  ;  but, 
whenewr  incli  jewels  are  IVmod,  they  ought 
to  be  net  bi  sterling  gold  In  a*^'e,  they  vary 
from  sixteen  to  aixty»  They  deal  in  cigari^ 
and  have  ofien  a  stfleat  female  ai^quainlano^ 
They  are  mostly  seedy  in  garment,  *doutly  in 
complexion,  uncleanly  in  fterson,  otFeusive  in 
breath,  jargonic  in  speech,  forward  in  luanoer, 
and  given  to  driitk*  Conimta^ionati'es  attach 
tljemaelve^  to  ^vary  hotel,  as  leeches  haog  to 
the  side  of  their  vessel^  ready  to  fijt  on  any- 
thing that  has  blood  or  money  to  yield  ;  an*t 
these  consider  themselves  the  head  of  their 
profession.  But  th^re  are  wandering  com* 
miiisionairea  who  prowl  about  the  atreetSi 
will  tug  lo  make  themselvea  useful  tn  any 
way — too  useful  J  at  times^  many  people  might 
think. 

I     One  fellow,  who  pleaded  hU  large  family 
at  iiorne,  and  wlioui  I  took  for  an  hour  or 

I  two  to  get  over  the  ground  more  quickly, 
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diaappearefi  every  time  we  came  to  anything 
that  required  more  than  a  minute  to  examine. 
Efich  disapiiearance  had  for  its  object  the 
injection  of  a  dram  into  his  weakly  8t«»mach, 
which  relieved  me  from  listeninc:  to  his 
account  of  the  lions.  But,  after  a  little  un- 
steadiness, he  tripped  and  tumbled  on  the 
|i;rouiid,  and  concluded  by  running  into  an 
inm  post  with  a  violence  that  must  have 
done  serious  damage  to  the  post.  I  con* 
fees  to  a  prejudice  against  Belgian  commis- 
sionaires, and  never  employ  them  when  I  can 
help  it.  Tbev  attack  you  in  the  very  churches. 
**  You  wou  t  leave  the  cathedral  without 
paying  t)ie  concidrge,**  was  the  parting  re- 
mark of  a  young  cummissionaire  whose  ser- 
vices I  persisted  in  declining ;  and,  while 
hunting  for  the  Botanic  garden,  I  can*t  pro- 
ceed witliout  interruption,  but  am  obliged  to 
say  to  a  person  who  continually  crosses  my 

Sath,  **  I  nave  already  t^dd  you  three  times  I 
o  not  want  you.  Cannot  you  take  an  answer, 
and  leave  me  to  myself  ? 

Tiie  garden,  when  found  at  List,  is  a  painful 
instead  of  a  pleasurable  sight,  and  mntit  be 
far  from  gratifying  to  the  citizens  of  Ghent 
It  is  a  WMrniuff  to  avoid,  and  not  an  example 
to  follow,  as  au  botanic  gardens  ought  to  be. 
The  hardy  perennials  are  the  only  plants  m 
g*tod  condition  ;  among  these  is  a  remarkable 
Andromeda  arborea.  The  enormous  carp, 
rising  and  sinking  in  their  pond,  are  a  linger- 
ing remnant  of  former  prosperity.  In  the 
houffes,  dirt,  dust,  thrips,  scale,  red  spider, 
and  aphis,  thi'eaten  to  get  the  up|)er  hand, 
and  to  establish  their  dynasty  on  a  peiinanent 
footing.  A  fine  Doum  palm,  in  a  handsome 
but  filthy  cage  of  glass,  excites  pity  by  its 
wretched  want  of  comfort  Other  unhappy 
captives,  lank  and  lean,  bald  and  mangy,  beg 
hard  for  some  one  to  have  compassion  on 
them.  There  are  many  noble  specimens  in  a 
deplorable  way. 

Two  small-leaved  standard  myrtles,  in 
boxes,  cannot  be  less  than  a  hundred  an<l  fifty 
or  two  hundred  years  old.  Their  trunks 
measure  thirteen  or  fourteen  inches  in  cir- 
cumference; it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
many  such  in  Europe.  A  leading  English 
nurseryman  has  enaeavoured  to  get  them 
across  the  water ;  it  is  a  pity  he  cannot,  for 
they  would  l)e  properly  cared  for  here.  There 
are  many  other  fai>from-every-day  myrtles, 
which  the  head  of  the  establishment  seems  try- 
ing hard  to  kilL  He  is  the  Oelestine  Doudet 
of  greenhouse  evergreens  ;  his  pupils  do  not 
thrive  ;  his  oleanders  are  in  the  last  sta^  of 
suffeiing.  The  alleged  excuse  is,  want  of  suf- 
ficient accommodation  and  hands  ;  but  when 
a  thing  is  to  be  done,  it  is  not  a  bad  plan  to 
do  it  yourself.  Had  I  such  handsome  orange 
trees,  so  neglected,  so  begrimed  with  soot»  I 
would  get  up  at  three  in  the  morning,  and, 
in  my  shirt-sleevesy  with  an  apron  on,  with  a 


bucket  of  soapsuds  and  a  sponge  in  hand, 
would  mount  an  A  ladder  and  work  awav, 
day  after  day,  till  the  task  was  done.  But 
are  there  no  such  things  as  garden  en«jrines  in 
Ghent  ?  A  Victoria,  in  a  tank,  contrives  to 
wash  itself  partially,  though  tattered  and 
torn  about  tlie  leaves;  but  it  is  not  clear 
what  business  a  pit  of  pineapples  has  in  a 
place  for  study,  where  soantiuess  of  room  is 
complained  of.  One  plant,  or  two,  are  all 
right  and  proper,  but  a  botanical  lecturer 
does  not  want  a  crop  of  anything. 

Near  the  entrance  of  the  garden  stands  a 
vsfe,  conspicuously  mounted  on  a  pcdetttnl, 
in  which  grows  what  the  official  who  diti  the 
honours  was  pleased  to  point  out  as  a  rose- 
bush grafted  on  an  oak-tree.  I  shook  inv 
head  in  diiigust  at  the  falsehoo<l.  **  Look,  * 
he  insisted,  **  the  stem  is  an  oak-stem,  the 
side  branches  are  covered  with  oak-loaves, 
and  the  central  twig  is  the  rose  which  has 
been  grafted  in  the  middle.  Yon  can  see 
that  its  leaves  are  rose-leaves,  cairt  yon  ?— 
and  it  is  full  of  buds  coming  into  flower.*' 

"  No,  no ;  it  is  only  a  trick,"  I  answered, 
without  apologising  for  flatly  contradicting 
him.  **  You  have  perforated  the  stem  of  the 
oak  from  the  root  to  the  top ;  throngh  the 
tul)e  thus  made  you  have  inserted  the  stem 
of  a  rooted  rose-bush  ;  but  there  is  no  union 
between  the  two,  like  the  junction  of  a  scii>& 
with  the  stot;k.  It  grows  independently  in 
the  earth,  as  the  oak-plant  does,  although 
encased  within  it ;  and  you  call  that  grafting 
a  rose  on  an  oak,  which  I  am  gardener  enough 
to  know  to  be  impossible.*' 

'^  Ah !  you  know  that  You  have  found  it 
out.  And  yet)  many  people,  when  they  see 
this  specimen,  go  away  persuaded  that  we 
have  succeeded  in  grafting  a  rose  on  an 
oak." 

I  made  no  further  remark  than  ray  looks 
expressed ;  but  I  thought  that  botanic  gar- 
dens were  instituted  for  the  teaching  of  accu- 
rate information  and  useful  fiicts,  and  not  to 
mislead  ignorant  persons  and  to  propagate 
error.  An  educational  establishment,  sub- 
sidised partly  by  the  government  and  partly 
by  the  town,  forgets  its  duties  when  it  blazons 
forth  a  charlatanism*  which  would  upset  the 
principles  of  vegetable  physiology  and  stul- 
tify the  hard-earned  acquirements  of  science. 


On    the   18th  of   Jolj    was  iniblbbed,    priM  Titm 
BbSllingt  and  Sixpence,  neatly  bound  in  doth, 
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A  DISH  OP  FROCa 

ToB  g^eiieml  opinion  with  reap<ict  to  froira 
appcara  to  i^^  that  they  were  ci^atetl  etilcly 
for  thfi  i>ut^o»6  of  eiperln^^unt  \  to  be  gal- 
viuiise<j,  pr»iici>iiei1t  Mid  othtfrwii^e  iQlentiEtcftLIy 
iU-ti'*silei|  bypliilogophcra  ;  orlo  VieswiiUowed 
idivc,  nitulv  Ui  hop  ii);ulLLBt  thfc'ir  Uiciiuatiounj 
or  l«s  p-'ltL^ii  to  ilcHili  by  irreverent  ischool- 
boys.  \\'  hritt' ver  t  Jn?  pmces*s — ^iisefiil,  am  iisjn^, 
or  aid]  ply  ertjtL'J-^^llKj  re^iiU  ia  niiv,iya  thesaiiie: 
tlie  fro^i*  iuv^riiib^y  gf  t  the  woi-st  of  it.  Tkia 
is  hani  mi^ji!$tii't»  to  iJi^al  out  to  any  da^  of 
&tai»»^b  I  but,  when  a  race  so  i noire nsive 
lAtbat  of  the  Au'iuroii9  AmphihkorTaiileHS 
BAlrtujhEaiL'',  i^  nlways  auJected  for  viclinii- 
i^tiou,  Uie  kujuHt^ue  uf  tUe  act  detoandii  moi^ 
thmi  coiuiiion  ct^ii^ure.  It  m  my  inten- 
tioii,  then,  to  piu  ill  ti  plea  for  frogs,  &a 
Hvtty,  iiitc'lli^ut,  gmeefiilt  1  '  ',  ^Liable 
0n*HtiiT('4  \  «  ho^e  }nefitft,tc.i  i  Mg^  kAV# 

liot  bffi^u  enliicicntijapiwvciuuT.i  uj  toe  world 
at  largo. 

Few  iiiitiir«lkts  knew  1>ett€r  lliam  M.  de 
X»AoefMiil*i  whj4t  tboae  meiita  are,  and  you 
fth&li  bear  what  Vk*  ftiys  about  theia  :*-"  The 
frog/*  be  oWi^rvea^  "  la  a»  ji^reeable  in  ite 
con  for  Ml  fit  inn  »s<iiatitigumliifd  by  its  qualitieit, 
and  ihtert'SL3  us  on  accoimt  of  tbe  pht?iJomcna 
which  it  pivstMita  nt  the  ditlbreiit  ].iei'ioda  of 
it«  Jtfe,  ,  «  ,  We  aee  in  il  &n  auimal  from 
wiiieb  we  hftve  nothing  to  fear,  whose  instinel 
IS  refined  atiJ  wbidi,  najtiug  tillni  and  nuppte 
llni^iA  wtUi  a  slight  fortiif  b  iMiorned  with 
croloura  that  plf,^jLs«i  the  eye,  and  exliilnta  titit^ 
tendered  »ti|j  luore  bnlliaot  by  a  viacoua 
butnotir  wbiub  \a  spread  over  the  skin^  and 
answers  tbe  pur] )03e  of  avariiit*h" — ^lolis^hed, 
Id  fact.  In  another  pbiee  be  »aya :— "Tbe 
6gurc^  of  the  frug  ia  ligiit,  his  uiovementa 
rapid,  and  bts  attitude  grst^eful/'  Oa  this 
la*t  fioiitt  31.  de  Lacepi^dts  strongly  msUti  :^ 
*•  When  a  fros^  leaves  tbe  witerj  ao  ikr  from 
movinL?  with  his  fjtce  turned  toward  a  the 
earth  au*)  barely  walloiring  in  tbe  dirt,  like 
m  toad,  be  advtinces  by  lolly  leaps.  One 
wonld  aay  that  be  dt.^ire«  to  associate  bim^elf 
VI tb  the  air,  aa  the  purest  element ;  and  when 
Il«  r«ftfl  on  tbe  ground,  he  always  doea  io 
his  liead  erect  and  bia  body  raised  upon 

I  fonnfifetf  an  attitude  wbkh  gives  hltu  tbi; 

gbt  appearance  of  an  animal  whose  in- 

I  have  in  them  some  thing  noblej  rather 


than  those  which  belong  to  tbe  low^  borlzoii- 
tal  position  of  a  vile  repUk,*' 

Tliat  frogs  have  in  tbem  qualitiea  which 

are  out  of  the  eornmou  is  india pi* table,  or 

why  fihould  Homer  have  aoug  Ujeir  battles, 

or  Ariatophanes  have  made  thenj  the  ])iin- 

ci|ml  |ier^onagea  m  one  of  bit   liest  ktiuwti 

cr/meJiesI     Why,    alaoy    if    they    were    not 

lively    and    intelligent    should    the    epithet 

I  Fm^  be  applied  ttj  our  g-dlant  French  frieiub  I 

:  There  ia  a  much  better  iva*on  for  it,  beljtfva 

!  roe,  than  the   fact  of  their  being  articlua  of 

I  diet  in  Frauce  ;   for  \Aw  southern   Genmwi 

^  conaumea  a  far  greater  mlmber  at  iM^  i\uku 

the  Gaul ;  te*ite  the   Frog-niai  ket   (Fro^h- 

luarkt)    at    Vienna^    and    nobody    iu    their 

sifnses  ever  thought  of  caliLng  the  Vieuucse 

either  lively  or  inlel%ent  1 

Frogs,  in  the  eour^  of  their  career,  have  a 
dual  eiisteiice,  as  b«fiu  animais  who  live 
alike  on  bmd  and  ia  water.  In  thetadpolian 
stage  they  Jit  long  entirely  to  the  hater 
eWjuent ;  advanceif  to  i>0!*itive  fixighowJ,  tti^y 
itre  equally  at  home  in  the  puud  or  the 
meatlow,  preferring  the  ditch,  purbupji,  i\»  a 
niczao  ternune  between  the  two.  There  U 
tnuch  about  the  tadpole  that  b  inlereatin^. 
Look  at  his  fif  ure — ^hoi^*  rauml  \  wliat  ati 
image  of  easy-guiug  sofLneas  \  what  can  you 
distinguish  of  him  m  particular,  unless  it  be 
his  lor»gj  deJEiblfci  Uvd — ihae  tail  which  he 
repufiiated  in  alter-hfe,  as  it  has  h^seti  held  by 
Ltjrd  Monhoddo  that  we  ourtit^lves  hiive 
done  ?  Which  ia  his  head,  whit-h  hU  cji|>aeiijiis 
stomach  )  Some  say  he  is  all  bea^i — c4hem 
nil  belly.  The  French  natundLsta,  who  must 
be  great  authorities  on  the  question,  evideutty 
irteline  to  the  latter  opioiou,  by  the  name  ibty 
give  him,  which  i^  t^i^ird.  I  rather  ima'jfine 
the  former  to  be  the  fact  from  tlie  (^nonnoiia 
quantity  of  food  be  absorbs.  '*The  httJe 
being,"  says  Cuvier,  **  wbieli  issues  from  the 
frogs  ef g  ealia  itfteir  t^tat^L  It  ia  providerb 
b  the  lirat  inatance^  with  a  long,  fleaiiy  tjiil, 
and  a  simdl  horny  beak,  and  h^is  no  other 
ap|xireut  members  beyond  the  small  fr rii;^aut 
at  the  aides  of  the  neck."  "  Hie  mouth  of 
tbe  t^tard^'^  remarks  De  Laeepd^le,  ''  i^  not 
placed,  as  in  the  adidt  h*o^^  in  trout  of  the 
head,  but  m  some  sort  in  the  chsst  i  thua, 
when  ho  wishea  to  seize  anything  iliat  lloata 
on  the  anrfaee  of  the  water,  or  to  breathe 
more  freely,  he  throwa  bimstlf  on  his  bi^clc 
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like  a  shark,  and  he  executes  this  manoeuvre 
so  rapidly  that  the  eye  follows  it  with 
difficulty/ 

But  heyond  the  operation  of  eating,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  tadpole  does  not 
lead  a  life  of  any  rery  great  activity.  He 
makes  up  for  this  quiescence,  however,  when 
his  metamorphosis  is  accomplished,  and  from 
a  state  of  supine  flatness,  which  the  Germans 
express  by  Uie  word  Kaulplatte,  he  emerges 
into  that  vigorously-endowed  animal,  called 
by  the  Dutch  in  their  descriptive  language  a 
Kikvorsch.  There  never  was  change  more 
complete.  Even  the  magic  of  the  Treasury 
Bench  does  not  effect  a  greater,  for  the  tad- 
poles who  swarm  towards  that  haven  of  bliss 
generally  remain  tadpoles  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter. 

Behold  our  friend,  then,  to  use  a  scientific 
definition,  under  the  aspect  of  the  **true  frog." 
He  kicks  off  his  old  garments,  like  the  clown 
in  the  pantomime,  and  throwing  himself  into 
an  attitude,  says — with  a  slight  huskiness  in 
his  voice — **  Here  T  am  I  Bana  1  **  This  is 
the  generic  designation  of  his  tribe,  equally 
applied  to  the  heavy-coing  toad, — ^more  pro- 
perly called  Bufo,  which  aptly  expresses  his 
puffy  condition — though  between  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  two  there  is  as  much  difference 
as  we  see  in  a  high-mettled  racer  and  a 
Suffolk  punch.  As  a  tadpole,  he  was  a  vege- 
tarian, but  being  a  frog,  he  knows  better  ; 
animal  food  is  what  he  now  goes  in  for,  and 
that  there  may  be  no  mistake  about  it,  he 
swallows  everything  whole — ^not,  as  may  be 
supposed,  from  sheer  voracity,  but  on  account 
of  the  quickness  and  impatience  of  his  nature, 
which  cannot  afford  to  wait.  The  smartest 
frog  in  this  line,  is  the  tree-frog  (Hyla),  of 
whom  Dr.  Shaw  says, — "  In  the  beauty  of  its 
colours,  as  well  as  in  the  elegance  of  its  form 
(this  bears  out  my  original  impression)  and 
agility  of  its  movement^  the  tree-frog  exceeds 
every  other  species.  Its  princijsal  residence 
during  the  summer  months,  is  in  the  upper 
parts  of  trees,  where  it  wanders  among  the 
foliage  in  quest  of  insects,  which  it  catches 
with  extreme  celerity,  stealing  softly  towards 
its  prey,  in  the  manner  of  a  cat  towards  a 
mouse,  and  when  at  the  proper  distance, 
seizing  it  with  a  sudden  spring,  frequently  of 
more  than  a  foot  in  height." 

The  tree-frog,  yon  see,  has  no  time  to  be 
fasti(\ious  about  cookery,  but  makes  the  moat 
of  his  opportunity,  an  example  which,  if 
always  followed  by  mankind,  might  not  be 
altogether  amiss.  Observe  how  he  profits  by 
it :  '^  It  often  suspends  itself  by  its  f^et,  or 
abdomen,  to  the  under  part  of  the  leaves, 
thus  continuing  concealed  beneath  their 
shade.**  But  although  the  tree-frog  is  the 
fastest  of  his  family,  none  of  them  are  open  to 
the  reproach  of  being  slow.  Look  at  their 
length  of  leap  in  comparison  with  their  size. 
In  this  respect,  indeed,  there  is  one  variety, 
the  Clamorous  Frog  of  North  America— a  | 
noisy  fellow,  in  all  probability,  alwaja  an-i 


nexing  his  neighbour's  property, — who  hops 
five  or  six  yards  at  a  stretch  ;  he  is  bril- 
liantly arrayed,  having  ears  of  shining  gold, 
—from  Caliifomia ! 

To  give  full  expression  to  his  vocal  organs 
(which  the  envious  call  clamour)  is  as  much 
the  nature  of  the  frog  as  to  develop  the  mus- 
cular capabilities  of  his  finely  formed  limbs. 
He  figures  alike  in  opera  and  ballet.  The 
Hyla,  for  instance,  indulges  in  a  shrill  treble ; 
the  Bana  typhonica,  or  hurricane  frog,  has 
a  fine  baritone  voice,  which  he  exercises  in 
rapid  passages  on  the  approach  of  tropical 
storms ;  and  the  bull-frog,  the  Lablache  of 
the  troupe,  has  a  bass  that  you  may  hear  for 
miles  :  it  is  almost  worth  while — if  anything 
could  compensate  for  the  journey  in  other 
respects — to  make  a  voyage  to  the  United 
States,  and  go  to  the  swamps  near  the 
Mississipi,  to  hear  what  a  noise  the  bull-frog 
can  make;  though  a  good  listener  might, 
perhaps,  identify  Tiim  by  his  voice  all  across 
the  Atlantia 

The  intermediate  varieties  of  ululation  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Tailless  Batrachians,  belong 
rather  to  the  toad  than  the  frog ;  but,  to 
illustrate  the  range  of  the  voice  amphibious, 
I  may  mention  what  the  former  can  do. 
There  is  one  toad, — the  Bana  pipa, — whose 
flute-like  falsetto  notes  indicate  a  perfect  voce 
di  testa  ;  and  the  Bana  niusica  has  a  soprano 
(it  is  said)  which  Calzolari — if  he  were  a  toad 
— might  covet  Your  toad,  however,  can 
emit  other  sounds.  There  is  the  l^na  bom- 
bina,  or  laughing  toad,  found  in  the  fenny 
parts  of  (Germany  and  Switzerland,  who,  in 
addition  to  the  a<i vantage  of  being  able  to 
leap  (or  dance)  like  a  frog,  utters  a  clear 
sound  exactly  like  that  of  a  man  laughing. 

There  is  the  Bana  ridibunda,  or  jocular 
toad,  found  in  the  rivers  that  empty  them- 
selves into  the  Caspian,  which  never  ven- 
tures on  dry  land,  is  very  large,  weighing 
frequently  more  than  half-a-pound,  jind  whose 
voice  in  the  evening  (probably  wlion  he  has 
been  drinking,  though  certain  persons  assert 
that  neither  toads  nor  frogs  drink  at  all) 
expresses  extreme  hilarity.  Wliat  the  toads 
have  to  laugh  at,  except  each  other,  is  a 
social  phenomenon  which  I  am  quite  unable 
to  expUiiL 

The  frog  proper  can  also  do  something 
with  his  voice  besides  sing ;  the  B^ma  tem- 
poraria,  or  common  frog,  possesses  the  ability 
of  making  a  noise  by  n^^ht,  the  natui-alists 
say,  **like  that  of  an  angry  man.**  Very 
likely  he  is  an^ry  ;  no  snails' for  supper,  per- 
haps, or  his  bed  not  quite  damp  enough.  Pliny 
—who  always  will  have  his  say — enlightens 
us  as  follows  with  respect  to  the  frog's  har- 
monious utterance :  "  Frogs  have  their 
tongues  in  the  forepart  fast  to  the  mouth, 
the  hinder  part  within,  towards  the  throat,  is 
free  and  at  libertie,  whereby  they  keep  that 
croaking  which  we  hear  at  one  season  of  the 
yeare,  and  then  they  bee  named  Olalygonefl ; 
for  at  that  time  they  let  down  their  nether 
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lip  tome  what  under  the  water,  that  they 
gargell  wttli  then"  tongues  levell  to  the  watdr, 
which,  they  receiire  iuto  their  throat;  ami 
•0  while  the  toufn^e  quavereth  withal  tb^y 
make  that  croak  trig  nolee  above^aid.  He 
that  would  looke  tlieu  advisedly  uf}OQ  them, 
thoulil  see  their  epecks  so  iwi>lne,  and 
•tr(*tched  out  ftiU^  that  they  wiJl  Ehiue 
agatii :  be  should  perceive  their  eyes  ardent 
and  fiery  with  paloes  that  they  lake  them 
with  the  water/  With  one  or  two  poinU  of 
dI0erence  this  deacriplion  would  appJy  to  a 
principal  operatic  tenor  aa  well  as  to  a  Batra- 
chian.  Neither  the  frog'i  iong  nor  that  of 
the  "  firat  tenor "  ia  altogether  for  hia  own 
ftmoBement  i  he  has  a  purpone  of  utility  in 
the  e^terciae  of  his  roice,  and  3*00  can  meet 
iritli  uo  aurer  iodicaiioQ  of  coming  rain  than 
ihe  aimounccmeitt  made  by  the  Hyla ; 
who  may  be  looked  upotL  aa  a  hTirig 
twrometer—mor^  eapecialiy  the  male  which-, 
if  kept  under  a  gtaRa  and  sujjplied  wUh 
prci[>er  food^  will  infallibly  foretell  a  eb&nge 
from  dry  weather  to  wet» 

1  am  a  little  «urprmed  that  De  Laceptkle^ 
who,  aa  I  have  flhowui  i^  quite  alive  to  ntnny 
of  the  ftDe  polnta  In  a  frog^B  nature,  should  di^ 
parage  the  fro^^'a  Foice  in  the  manner  he  does. 
■*  If Tro^B,"  he  observes,  "  are  to  hold  &  dUtin- 
gniahed  rank  aroo  n  g  the  ovi  parous  quadra  peds 
rt  h  certairdy  not  on  account  of  their  voices  ; 
for,  in  propwrtiou  as  tliey  please  by  the  agility 
of  their  movements  ana  the  beauty  of  their 
colourSj  th  ey  an  n  oy  ua  by  th  e  i  r  hoarse  croak  i  ng, 
Naturi  certainly  never  inieudetl  them  to  be 
the  muiiiciana  of  our  lielda.*'  Thitj  however, 
is  a  mei'e  matter  of  taste,  and  perhaps  M,  de 
lAoSpeiie  had  hijnaelf  what  ia  called  a  voice, 
and  wai  affltcUd  with  the  panga  of  professional 
jealouay.  Of  the  other  faculties  with  which 
the  frog  family  are  eni  lowed,  we  are  told  that 
**  their  taate  la  probivhly  not  at  all  acute  ;  " 
acute  enough,  however,  to  enable  them  to 
aeltot  the  most  tempt iji^*  niorsela  ;  for  AL  de 
Xjfc^p^e  eipresily  says,  they  reject  every- 
til'  :*.  '  ;it  all  asAumes  an  approach  to  de- 
c^.  1    C'KUes  rejettent  trmt  ce  qui 

pfnirriiit  j^r&seiiler  nn  commencement  Je 
d^compoaiuon/^)  We  arc  informcsd  that 
**  their  leiia^  of  smell  wouM  seem  to  be 
almost  rudimentary'/*  and  tliat  in  them 
"  touch,  pror*erlyi  so  eallefl,  can  hartlly 
#xi&t  in  a  liigh  state  of  development;" 
but,  as  a  set-off  to  these  alleged  imj.jerfec~ 
tlons,  they  are  wondei-fuUy  quick  of  sight 
aiid  hearing*  Those  gold-encircled  eyes 
and  goldeji  earn  were  oot  giTeii  them  for 
nothing. 

There  are,  of  course,  endless  varieties  of  the 
fpog-tribe.  The  most  beautiful,  perhaps,  la 
thai  description  of  llyla,  called,  by  Caviar,  La 
fiainette  bicolore,  Ci^estial  blue  on  the  back  and 
fote-coloored  beneath  ("  bleu  ct'leate  endessus, 
T0t6e  €fL  deaeona  **);  this  is  a  native  of  South 
Am^n/^m^  Another  of  the  South  American 
tree-ftogji^XA  Hainette  k  tapirer  (R  tinctoria; 
*  tii#  dyar  **)  poMcnea  the  singular  property 


of  imparting  its  colour  to  the  feathers  of  birda. 
■*The   blood  of  this  frog,'*  says   Do   Lace^ 
pdiie,  "impregnated  into  the  akin  of  parro^ 
queta  at  the  phicea  where  their  feathers  have 
been  pulled  out,  caiiees  red  or  yellow  feathers 
to  appear,  and  j>roiliic<?a  that  tuft  which  is 
called  taplr6.    This  frog  ia  of  a  brownish  hue 
with  two  white  streaks  crosaing  the  back  in 
two  places,**  Without  venturing  to  douht  this 
statement,  I  merely  wdah  to  aak^who  it  Is  that 
commences  the  operation  of  graftiug  that  ends 
ID  dyeing?    A  third  South  American  Hyla^ 
called  "Couleur  lie  Lait*'  (milk  frog)  it  aa 
white  aa  auow,  with  spots  here  and  tlit^reaome* 
what  legs  da^^iing  ;  the  stomach  h  marked 
with  '*  ash-coloure^l  stripes,'*     A  fourth  Ame- 
rican Uyla  is  called  "La  Flutense'*  (the  (lute- 
pi  nyer)  frotu  its  melodious  croak ing(qtii  coaaa« 
iniSloilit^usement !)  ;  iti  cry,  unlike  taut  of  its 
European  brethrt-n,  denolea  the  approach  of 
dry  w*ath e r .     Sun n am —rich  in  a m  ph i bia — 
pTodu^^s  a  different  kind  of  bicotored  frog  ; 
it  is  blue  and  yellow  (like  a  new  utiml:>er  ol  tho 
Eiliuburgh  Review)  ;  the  Eaua  paradoxa,  or 
paradox icai  frog  (poaslbly  a  reviewer  iu  Ins 
own  way)  ia  also  to  be  found  there.   Styria  is 
the  habitat  of  the  liana  A  lpina,or  black  frog ; 
in  the  island  of  Lemtmst  I^  Bo^ue  or  hump- 
backed frog  is  fouud ;  in  North   America, 
the   liana  squamigera  or  scaly  frog  (very 
Bcaly)  ;  and  if  Lamarck  the  natiiraltHt  could 
have  proved  his  poaitionj  there  would  have 
been   another  frog   such   as  the   world   has 
not  seen  since  the  days  of  the  Aat'cdituviaji 
Batrachiaus,      His    was     the     develojunent 
theory,  adopted   aa^l  enlarged  by  the  more 
modern  and  my^teriou^  author  of  the  Y08- 
tiges  of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation;— 
the  notion  that  one  being  atJvauces  in  the 
coUDje  of  generations  10  another,  in  conae- 
quence  merely  of  its  experience  of  wanta 
Ciilltng  for  the  exercise  of  oirtain  faculties  In 
a  paiticular    direction,  by  which  exercii^e. 
new  developments  of  organs  take  place,  and 
end  in   variations  sufliuieat  to  coustituta   a 
new  species.     On  this  principle  he  prt^samed 
that  H  frog  transported  to  the  sjmdy  phiias  of 
tropical  Airica  mi^^ht,  by  dint  of  giyipiug  and 
eJoagatiug  the   cervical    proceaa,    become   a 
giraife.      it   would   have    been    dlflicoU    to 
imagine    a    more    strikiag    metamoqihosis; 
except  the  development  ot  a  tadpole  int4j  a 
man — a  belief  to  irhick  some  recent  philoso- 
pi  lei^  »eriou  sly  in  cI  ine. 

Of  alt  the  bon£>fide  Iroga  known,  the 
moat  estimable,  beyoud  a  doubt^  ia  the  Haua 
esculenta,  or  edible  green  frog.  Of  this 
specie^  the  distinctive  characteristics  ait, 
that  it  ia  of  an  olive  colour,  Gp«jlted  with 
black,  with  tlireeyetlowiaU  iint-^  on  thcbick; 
the  abdomen  whitish,  the  limb^  elegantly 
m.irked  with  black  banda.  It  Is  the  lurgt^st 
of  the  Enro£i^an  frogs,  jiud  fiu~nlihea  m^mj  a 
trt^at  to  the  gourmaada  of  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy. 

It  was  in  the  last- named  country  that  the 
preparation  of  iro^  for  food  led  to  one  of  tho 
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most  remarkable  diecoveries  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. The  story  is  well  known,  but  will  bear 
repeating  here.  The  wife  of  Galvani,  the  ex- 
perimental philosopher,  being  in  a  declining 
state  of  health,  em]>loyed  as  a  restorative  a 
soup  made  of  frogs.  Several  of  these  animals, 
ready  skinned  for  use,  happened  to  lie  on 
a  table  near  the  electrical  machine  in  the 
laboratory.  "While  the  machine  was  in 
action,  an  attendant  chanced  to  touch  with 
the  point  of  a  scalpel  the  crural  nerve  of 
one  of  the  frogs  that  lay  not  far  from  the 
prime  conductor,  when  it  was  observed  that 
the  muscles  of  the  limb  were  instantly  thrown 
into  violent  convulsions,  and  the  discovery  of 
galvanism  was  the  result  of  the  accident. 
However  fortunate  this  discovery  for  man- 
kind, the  frogs  have  no  great  reason  to 
rejoice  in  it ;  for,  ever  since,  they  have  been, 
as  I  observed  in  the  outset  of  this  paper,  the 
selected  victims  of  experiments.  I  have 
mentioned  the  Signora  Galvani*s  soup.  Tliat 
was  not  her  discoverv ;  fur  the  diet  has  been 
known  time  out  of  mind.  In  one  of  the 
Ayscough  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum 
(it  is  a  treatise  "On  the  prolongation  of  life," 
of  the  time  of  Elizabeth  or  James  the  First), 
frog-broth  is  thus  described  by  a  quaint  old 
gentleman  who  uiardhidled  his  recipes  in  the 
8ha|)e  of  letters  addressed  to  various  friends : 
"Frog  broath.  Sr  your  viperes"  (he  had 
already  given  the  receipt  for  viper- broth) 
•*  being  taken  off  from  board,  give  mee  leave 
to  present  you  wh.  a  supernumerarie  di^h  of 
frog-broath:  you  will  either  receive  it  and 
t'lHte  of  it  as  a  raritie,  or  as  jm  antl«lote,  for 
the  ancients  held  it  of  soveraine  force  to  help 
thnsse  whom  veiiemous  creatures  had  stung. 
-^i]lius  and  Paidus  commend  their  broatU 
with  salt  and  oile  in  such  poisonous  bitinsj^. 
I  have  knowne  some  tliat  have  druuke  it, 
and  eaten  the  flesh  of  them  boiled  and  fried, 
troubled  afterwards  with  such  vehement 
vomiting  that  they  suspecte<l  themselves 
poisoned  '*  (No  great  inducement  this  with 
the  friend  to  whom  the  "frog-hroath"  was 
rt*conunended).  "In  Fraunce  I  once,  by 
chance,  eate  them  fried,  but  thought  they  hmi 
bc'in  another  meate,  otherwise  I  had  not  bin 
so  hastie.  But  it  might  bee  that  thosse  were 
frogs  from  standing-jjooles  and  marshes: 
palustrcs  ranas  veiiendas  credidit  ^lius. 
I3ut  bee  they  of  what  sort  you  will,  I  think 
penurie  matie  some  use  them,  and  luzurie 
others,  whose  fat  feeding  and  wanton 
siomacks  crave  unnaturall  things,  mushrups, 
snailes,  &c.  For  my  parte,  I  would  interdict 
them  altogethere,  especiallie  seeing  for  gaine 
the  seller  mixes  any  xind  of  them,  rubetas  et 
mutas  ranas,  wh.  without  doubt  are  poison, 
and  some  have  observed  that  mosse  frogs, 
which  when  they  are  flead  of  a  white  colour, 
are  more  hurtful.  Over  fondnesse  makes  us 
take  aniething,  al  mixtures  of  herbes  in 
sallets.  And  as  I  have  heard,  some  Italian 
merchants  at  Antwerp,  to  have  more  varietie 
than  others  in  them,  unwittingly  mixed  the 


seeds  of  aconite,  and  al  that  eate  that  aallet 
died." 

To  explain  the  word  Bubetas  in  the  fore- 
going letter,  recourse  must  be  had  to  Pliny, 
who  says,  "The  venomous  frogs  and  todies 
called  Eubetee,  live  both  on  land  and  also  in 
water."  But,  in  truth,  the  esculent  frog, 
whether  served  in  broth,  stewed  with  a  sauce 
velout6,  or  fried  in  batter,  is  a  very  dainty 
dish.  Poor  Ben«on  Hill,  who  wrote  a  capitid 
Diarjr  of  Good-living,  used  to  commend  them 
highly.  "  With  due  reverence,"  he  ob^erve3, 
"for  the  noble  sirloin,  I  cannot  but  think 
that  the  hind-legs  of  some  half-dozen  good- 
sized  frogs,  taken  out  of  a  fine  crystal  pool, 
fried  with  an  abundance  of  cream  and  pandcy, 
well  crisped,  wouM  make  a  convert  of  the 
most  bigoted  John  Bull,  provided  you  did  not 
tell  him  the  name  of  tlie  dish  until  he  had 
accustomed  himself  to  its  flavour." 

The  objection  to  frogs  as  an  article  of  diet 
is,  indeei),  a  mere  prejudice  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  never  eaten  them.  In  what 
resj)ect  are  they  woi-se  th  n  eels  ?  The  fi-og 
who  swallows  younj^  bir«ls  and  ducklings  is 
surely  as  clean  a  feeder  as  the  snake-like 
creature  that  dines  on  dead  dogs,  and  makes 
the  celebrity  of  the  ait  at  Twickenham.  Or 
is  a  frog  less  savourj'  than  a  rat  ?  And  yet 
what  a  price  was  paid  for  rats  at  the  siege  of 
Kara  !  If  the  garrison  could  only  have  been 
supplied  with  lots  of  frogs — litei*al  or  meta- 
phorical— the  Bussians  would  never  h:ive 
taken  the  place.  Again,  does  a  snail — ^the 
i.irgje  escnrgot,  which  people  are  so  fon  I  of  in 
Paris — appear  more  tempting  than  a  frog? 
Or  that  animal  picke«l  out  of  its  shell  with  a 
pin,  and  calletl,  m  vulgar  parlance,  a  winkle! 
"  Away,  then,"  as  indignant  orators  say,— 
"away,  then,  with  this  cant  of  fal8»Mlelic«icy 
and  scpieamishness,  and  the  veiy  £1*31  opfwr- 
tunity  you  have,  O  lector  fastidiose !  order 
A  Di«h  of  Frogs.  They  are  quite  as  goo<l 
as  whitebait,  when  assisted  by  a  flaslc  of 
Rlienish." 

The  anonymous  gentleman,  whose  letter  I 
quoted  above,  spoke  of  the  frog  as  an  antidote 
against  poison,  ami  referred  to  the  belief 
entertained  liy  the  ancients  in  this  respect 
The  works  of  the  old  writers,  indeed,  abound 
in  frog- phylacteries.  Heai-  Pliny  (through 
the  medium  of  Philemon  Holland):  "Tlie 
decoction  of  sea-frogs  soddt^n  in  wine  and 
vinegi-e,  is  a  soveraig'ne  drinke  fur  all  poisons, 
but  especially  for  the  venom  of  Uie  h^dge- 
toa<l  and  salamander.  As  for  the  fn^ggs  of 
rivera  and  fresh-waters,  if  a  man  either  eat 
the  flesh  or  drink  the  broth  wherein  they 
were  sodden,  he  shall  finde  it  verie  g<jod 
against  the  poison  of  the  sea-hare  (What 
animal  is  that  ?^,  or  the  sting  of  the  serpents 
above-named  ;  but  more  particulai'ly  against 
the  pricke  of  scorpions  they  would  bee,  boiled 
in  wine.  Moreover,  Democritus  saith,  that 
if  a  man  take  out  the  tongue  of  a  frog  alive 
(the  old  story,  cruelty),  so  that  no  other  part 
thereof  stick  thereto,  and  after  he  hath  let 
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ili#  frog  go  n^alrie  into  the  water  (and  apoilt 
liJB  «)iigijig),  ii)ijr|y  the  iuul  tutmue  uiitu  the 
Itfft  [N'tp  ijf  ji  wutitau  whik'3  ^Ue  li  imhe^ef  m 
ihti  Vvry  place  vvht^ie  the  htart  V>eut*;th,  sliee 
KUtiU  ansiWtu*  truly  ati4  direerlj  iu  h^T  iilert>e 
to  Jiiiy  iiiUjirogjaioiit  or  qtitsjUon  that  u  put 
to  her.'^  I  ruihvr  Uuiik^  when  this  taoc 
be-eomea  ijenermlly  kiiuwu,  iliat  fitigy*  tongut-a 
wiil  htt  at  a  prcjuUiiD^  in » leas  tlicra  tie  At>me 
<>tl(^r  *lcvk"e  for  tlicithig  the  tru6  Bxpreaajou 
of  iL  htiiy*fl  miiid.  "Batj"  cuiitiuu*;8  Plhiy, 
"the  iiisi|;iciaiia  tell  more  wou+iera  thiol  «o  of 
Ibfl  fntgs,  whichjit  they  be  true,  cert e«  iVogrr* 
were  tn^trfs  coaiiiiodiou^  and  protiUible  tu  a 
cointuoiiwealtlk  thnu  nU  th«  posUive  written 
Iaw»  thut  we  have  ;  for  thej  would  make  us 
beleev^a,  that  if  the  hmbaad  take  a  frog*;,  aud 
ipit  hiiu,  a4  it  Wfre,  upt.j'ii  a,  reed — *'  with 
other  processes — coujui^al  UiQUellty  la  lience- 
fcirwsirJ  Vk  thinjj  uq  longer  to  ho  feared. 
Other  TUHrveU  are  jJj&d  performed  liy  frOL*a, 
if  FLiuy'B  anthontieo  -are  tQ  be  credited  : 
"  80  111  e  lu*^>g|^a  t  he  I  e  be  0  that  hve  ouely  aiuonij 
hi**h(?s  and  hecl^^e^,  wiiich  lliereiipoti  wee  caU 
by  the  naiue  of  Ituhiftoe,  and  the  Cireeku  tenu 
thtm  I'hrynoa — the  biggest  tliey  are  of  all 
otht'ia,  with  two  knubi^  bearing  out  in  their 
Ironl,  like  horna,  a^rnl  full  of  povson  they  bee. 
They  that  write  of  theaie  toaifs  strive  a- vie 
who  shall  write  most  wondera  of  tbeni ;  for 
»»mc  Bay  that  if  one  of  I  hem  be  bn>uglit  Intu 
&  place  of  ootiiTOuriaef  where  people  are  in 
great  numbers  it^iembled,  they  shall  all  be 
uu«ht,  a.ud  not  a  word  among  them-  They 
A^xnue  aldO,  that  th^ie  ia  one  little  tione^ 
their  right  mde,  which,  if  it  be  thi^ovvn  into  a 
pan  ol  neetlung  water,  the  ve&aet  will  coole 

Jtrt^Beiitty,  and  boil  no  more,  mail  it  be  taktn 
wrth  rt^Muje.  Now  this  bone  (siay  they)  is 
ftiu^id  by  111  is  lueaufi  r  if  a  in  an  take  one  of 
tbeee  %'«nonious  f&<igs  or  tuada^  and  cast  tt 
inio  a  nest  of  anlsa,  fur  to  be  eaten  and  de-^ 
Vitnt'^d  by  them,  and  looke  wheu  they  have 
gnawed  away  the  fle^h  to  tiie  verie  boiie% 
rnicli  bone  one  after  another  U  to  be  put  into 
S  kettle  ftcethliig  apon  tlie  fire,  and  it  will  be 
i04jn  kiiowne  which  is  tlie  hviie,  by  the  elfect 
aforemid.  lli^ri;  is  another  suel«  like  boue 
^i^y  their  aaying)  in  the  left  aide.  Oast  it 
bito  the  water  that  haQi  done  seething,  it 
will  ii^m  to  boil  and  waulme  agaiue  ^^re- 
aentiy.  Tliis  bone  (forai^otii)  is  called  Apci- 
cyj^on*  And  why  aol  Because  ywia  thtsre 
ti  not  a  Uiin<;  more  powerlnl  to  appease  and 
repreiise  the  violence  and  furie  of  ewrst  do^^^ 
than  it.  They  re^iort,  moreover,  that  it 
intdLelh  nntii  love  j  and  yet^  nathelfs^te,  if  a 
eyp  q(  dnnke  be  spiced  therewith,  it  wilt 
breed  debatu  and  quarrels  atuoi^g  those  that 
diiiike  theivot.  .  .  *  Uthere  there  be  who 
^le  of  upiiiion  that  if  it  bee  but  worne  about 
one.  either  hanging  to  the  neeke  or  iu^teued 
iiuit*!  any  ottitsr  part  of  the  btjditf,  enfohled 
Within  a  little  piece  of  new  laml/s-^kiu,  it 
will  cure  a  rpiui  uiu  ague  or  auy  otlier  fevi^r 
b««i4e4L  M'^reovt^r^  thi:^y  b^-ar  ua  in  hatidi 
Ui«S  tht  mill  of  these  toadu  is  a  counterpolson 


asamst  their  own  venome  ;  but  the  head  is 

mncli  more  eflfectuaU  "    Let  oculists  consider 

the  next  paragraph  :  '*  Take  the  right  eye  of  a 

frogg,  hip  it  within  a  piece  of  selfe-rusiset  cloth 

(such  is  aiade  of  blacke  wool!  ua  it  came  in 

the  Ikece   from   the    aheepe)^  and   hai>g  it 

about  the  neek  ;  it  cureth  the  right  eye,  if  it 

be  inflamed  or  Ulearcih    And  if  ihe  left  ey« 

^  be  ft  fleet  t^d,  lio  the  like  by  the  coutrarie  eye 

[of  the  isaid  fro^fj,  &c/'    All  froga^  however, 

'are  not  such  pt^rfect  medicines.    *' A   little 

frog  there  ia,  deiii^lits  to  liv^e  moat  amongst 

I  gr^u^a,  and  in  retrod  plota  ;  mute  I  lie  same  u, 

and  never  croaketh,  greene  also  of  colour, 

I  If  kine  or  oxen  chance  to  iwallow  one   of 

I  them  down  with  tlieir  gnLsse,  it  caoseth  them 

to  swell  in  the  be  I  lie,  as*  if  they  were  dewe- 

blowue*'^     Still,  as  the  poet  says^  **  None  a^ 

all  evil/*  ex.  gr.;  "  And  yet  (they  say)  tliat  if 

the  tjlime  or  moisture  wherewith  their  bottit?! 

be  ckarged  outwarLlly,  bee  scraped  uff  with 

the  eJge  of  aome  pen-knife,  it  cleai-eth  the 

si*;ht,  it   the  eyes   bee   anointe<l   therewith. 

As  for  the  flesh  itaelfj  they  lay  it  upou  the 

eyes  to  mitigate  their  pain*^,    Furtheimorej 

I  some  there  are  who  take  hftet-n  frog^fl,  jiritiko 

tht^ni  with  a  riatj  and  draw  tlie  sauie  through 

I  them  that  they  may   hang  theivto,   wliich 

I  done,  they  put  them  into  a  new  earthern  pot^ 

'and  the  humour  or  moisture   that  passcth 

I  from  tliem  in  this  manner,  they  tempter  wiik 

ithe  Juice  or  liquor  which,  iu  manner  of  a 

■guui,  issueth  out  of  the  white  vine  brioide^ 

!  wherewith  they  keep  the  eyelids  from  havmg 

'any  hiiires  growing  niion  them.  .  .  ,  Megt?;*, 

the  chyrurgiaii,  devised   another  depilatofie 

j  for  to  hinder  the  growiug  of  hatres,  made  of 

Ifroggs  which  hee  killed  iu  viiiegre,  auiJ  per- 

'  mittel  thrm  (how  kiud  !)  therein  to  putrefie 

and   dieaolve  into   moisture  ;    imd    for   this 

purpose  his  manner  was  to  take  many  fresh 

injggs,  even  as  they  were  eugeudered  in  any 

ram    that    fell    during   the    autunm,"     Ajs 

periapts,  spella,  and  charms,  frogs  were  nev^r 

kept  iu  the  bat;k*ground   wiiile  a   belief  in 

w^itchcraft  obtidued  creJeuce,  imd  their  occult 

virtues  were  a4  highly  htuded  by  the  adepts 

aa  their  simply  meilicinal   properties,    llie 

witches'  cauldron  wanted  fiortie  of  its  most 

stimulntiug    ingreilieuts    if    the    eompouent 

parts  of  frogs  were  absent  from  it,  and  **  Syr 

Cianlon,'*  ad  the  frog  wna  called,  held  a  high 

plaea  in  the  eiteem  of  those  deluding  and 

deluded  « lames. 

It  would  not,  perhaps,  raise  "  a  party'*  very 
highly  in  the  esieem  of  a  n-*gular  sporUmau 
if  the  former  were  to  state,  thf*t  the  ro<]  and 
line  and  other  fi.diing  apparatus  with  which 
he  sallied  forih  eon^e  hue  morning  in  June 
were  proviiled  S'^lely  far  the  purpose  of 
eatchiug  fi^jg^J  And  yet  this  njiecies  of 
Rugling  findsi  great  fjwour  in  tV^aice.  I 
remember  once  to  have  witnessed  the  eporc 
on  a  very  extensive  acjde  at  a  country  bouse 
in  the  Olnirtraiti,  It  was  at  tlie  Chateau  cif 
Yillcbon,  near  Conrvllte,  a  placts  that  had 
once  belonged  to  the  Grand  Sully,  and  had 
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passed,  at  the  time  of  tbe  first  French 
revolution,  firom  the  ancient  house  of  D' 
Aub^pine  into  the  hands  of  a  rich  contractor 
who  had  done  his  best  to  make  it  habitable. 
Amongst  other  appliances,  he  kept  a 
great  deal  of  company,  the  old  cb&teau 
affording  room  enougn  for  a  host,  and  on  my 
arrival  there  (in  such  a  cmzv  old  patache 
from  Chartres)  1  was  surprised,  as  I  crossed 
the  drawbridge,  to  see  a  bevy  of  gay  ladies 
in  pink  and  blue  bonnets  and  parasols  of  the 
same  hue,  seated  on  chairs  upon  the  turf 
with  fishing-rods  in  their  hands,  angling  in 
the  moat  That  the  sport  was  entertaining 
there  could  be  no  doubt,  for  shouts  of 
laughter  broke  forth  at  every  moment, 
gentlemen  ran  to-and-fro  in  a  state  of  wild 
excitement,  and  now  and  then  a  very  gentle 
scream  was  heard,  as  if  some  dangerous 
animal  had  come  into  closer  proximity  with 
one  of  the  £ur  anglers  than  was  thought 
desirable. 

"What  fish  have  you  here  t**  said  I  to  the 
driver  of  the  patache,  who  was  a  stable-boy 
at  the  ch&teau. 

"Fish!"  he  replied,  with  a  grin,  "there 
are  no  fish  here  !  * 

"  What,  then,  are  these  ladies  and  gentle- 
men angling  for  ?  ** 

"Frogs,  sir."  ("La  Cliasse  aux  grenouilles, 
monsieur.") 

And  this  I  found  was  the  constant  mom- 
ing*s  amusement  of  the  guests  at  Yilleboii. 
It  was  much  of  a  piece  with  the  sport  which, 
in  tiie  afternoon,  tne  gentlemen  used  to  take 
in  the  woods — shootmg  foxes  !  respecting 
which  I  once  asked  a  gaitered  and  gunned 
chevalier  what  he  did  with  his  game  when  he 
had  bagged  it. 

" O  !'*  said  he,  carelessly,  " we  keep  the 
skin  and  the  tail "  (fancy  his  saving  tail,  and 
not  brush!)  "for  mufis.  and  eive  the  little 
animal "  (U  petite  bOte)  "  to  the  peasants  to 
eat.    They  are  fond  of  foxes  in  these  parts." 

The  partv  at  the  ch&teau  also  ate  their 
game,  which  thev  caught  quite  secundum 
artem.  M.  de  LacepdJe  says,  "There  are 
various  ways  of  fishing  for  frogs :  they  are 
sometimes  caught  in  nets  by  the  light  of 
torches,  which  frighten  them  and  deprive 
them  of  motion,  or  with  a  hook  and  Hue,  the 
bait  beinff  worms  or  insects,  or  simply  a  bit 
of  red  cloth.  In  Switzerland,"  he  adds, 
"  they  rake  them  out  of  the  water." 

But  neither  the  French  nor  the  Swiss  are 
the  monopolLits  of  frog-tishing.  Dampier 
relates  that  the  practice  prevails  in  the  king- 
dom of  Tonquin.  "  I  was  invited,"  he  says, 
"to  one  of  these  New  Vear  feasts,  by  one  of 
the  country,  and  accordingly  went  aahorc,  as 
many  other  seamen  did  upon  like  iuvitations. 
I  know  not  what  entertainment  they  had, 
but  mine  was  like  to  be  but  mean,  and  there- 
fore I  presently  left  it.  The  staple  dish  was 
rice,  which  I  have  said  befoi-e  is  the  common 
food;  besides  which,  my  friend,  that  he 
might  better  entertain    me  and  his  other 


guests,  had  been  in  the  morning  a-fishinff  in 
a  pond  not  far  from  his  house,  and  had 
caught  a  huge  mess  of  frogs,  and  with  great 
joy  brought  them  home  as  soon  as  I  came  to 
his  house.  I  wondered  to  see  him  turn  out 
so  many  of  these  creatures  into  a  basket ;  and, 
asking  him  what  they  were  for,  he  told  me  to 
eat !  But  how  he  dressed  them  I  know  not : 
I  did  not  like  his  dainties  so  well  as  to  stay 
and  dine  with  him." 

Depend  upon  it,  honest  Dampier  lost  a 
great  treat 
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IN  TWO  CHAPTERS.      CHAPTER  TUB  SECOND. 

1840.  March  12th  (continued).  After  I 
had  pawned  my  things,  and  had  begged  a 
small  advance  of  wages  at  the  place  where  I 
work,  to  make  up  what  was  still  wanting  to 
pay  for  Mary*s  funeral,  I  thought  I  might 
nave  had  a  little  quiet  time  to  prepare  myself 
as  I  best  could  for  to-morrow.  But  this  was 
not  to  be.  When  I  got  home,  the  landlord 
met  me  in  the  passage.  He  was  in  liquor, 
and  more  brutal  and  pitiless  in  his  way  of 
looking  and  speaking  than  ever  I  aaw  him 
before. 

"  So  you're  going  to  be  fool  enough  to  pay 
for  her  funeral,  are  you?"  were  his  first 
words  to  me. 

I  was  too  weary  and  heart-sick  to  answei^^ 
I  only  tried  to  get  by  him  to  my  own  door. 

"  If  you  can  pay  ior  burying  her,"  he  went 
on,  putting  himself  in  front  of  me,  "  you  can 
pay  her  lawful  debts.  She  owes  me  three 
weeks*  rent.  Suppose  you  raise  the  money 
for  that  next,  and  hand  it  over  to  me  I  I*m  • 
not  joking,  I  can  promise  you.  I  mean  to 
have  my  rent ;  and  if  somebody  don*t  pay  it| 
1*11  have  her  body  seized  and  sent  to  the 
workhouse ! " 

Between  terror  and  disgust,  I  thought  I 
should  have  dropped  to  the  floor  at  his  feet^ 
But  I  determinea  not  to  let  him  see  how  ho 
had  horrified  me,  if  I  could  possibly  control 
myself.  So  I  niustered  resolution  enough  to 
answer  th^  I  did  not  believe  the  law  gave 
him  any  such  wicked  power  over  the 
dead. 

"  1*11  teach  you  what  the  law  is  I'*  he  broke 
in;  "you'll  raise  money  to  bury  her  like  a 
bom  lady,  when  slie'a  died  in  my  debt,  will 
you !  And  you  think  I'll  let  my  rights  be 
trampled  upon  like  that,  do  you  ?  ^e  if  I 
do !  I  give  you  till  to-night  to  think  about 
it  If  I  don't  have  the  three  weeks  she  owes 
before  to-morrow,  dead  or  alive,  she  shall  go 
to  the  workhouse  !" 

lliis  time  I  managed  to  push  by  him,  and 
get  to  my  own  room,  and  lock  the  door  in  his 
face.  As  soon  as  I  was  alone,  I  fell  into  a 
breathless,  suffocating  fit  of  cr^'ing  that 
seemed  to  be  shaking  me  to  pieces.  But 
there  was  no  good  and  no  help  in  tears ;  I 
did  my  best  to  calm  myself,  after  a  little 
while,  and  tried  to  think  who  I  should  nm 
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to  for  help  »ud  proteetlob*  The  doctor  wa^ 
the  Erst  trieuit  I  thought  of;  btit  I  knew  he 
wi&a  alwutya  out  M^&iug  Uts  patieute  of  aii 
&fterfiooiL  The  bejidle  waa  the  oaxt  p^i'soa 
^ho  cAiue  iato  u\j  htad*  He  had  the  look 
ef  tieiiig  a  very  dignified,  uuapprodkckable 
kind  of  mau  wh«ii  lie  came  about  the  hiqucet ; 
but  he  ta^lketJ  to  me  a  little  theu,  and  Bald  I 
wna  a  good  girl,  and  aeemtd,  I  really  tdiought^ 
to  pity  me.  So  to  bim  I  (leterminecl  to  apply 
in  luy  great  danger  and  distre&a. 

Moi^t  fortunately  1  found  him  at  borne. 
When  I  told  him  of  the  laiuUord  a  infamous 
threata,  aud  of  the  miaery  1  waa  in  in  conse- 
quenoe  of  them,  he  rose  up  with  a  stamp  of 
Ilia  foot^  and  s^nt  ft^r  hb gold^laeed cockt^d-hiiit 
that  he  ^e^ira  on  SuDdaySj  aiid  his  long  cane 
with  the  ivory  top  to  it. 

**  ril  ijire  it  him/'  siiid  the  l*cadle*  **  Come 
along  with  me,  my  J  ear.  I  think  I  told  )'t>u 
you  were  a  good  girl  at  tho  iuqueiit — if  1 
dldn\  I  tell  you  ao  uow«  Til  give  it  to  him  ! 
Come  along  with  me  " 

And  hg  went  out^  fitriding  on  with  hie 
oi>eked-hat  and  hiM  great  cane,  and  I  followed 
him. 

^  Lantiiord  V*  he  criaa  the  moment  be  geta 
into  the  parage,  with  a  thump  of  hia  cnue 
on  the  fluor,  '*  Landlord!"  with  a  look  alt 
round  htm  a»  if  \m  was  king  of  England  calling 
to  a  beast ^  **  come  out  1" 

The  moment  the  landlord  came  out  and 
saw  who  it  was,  bis  eye  tixed  on  the  cocked* 
hat  Hud  he  turned  aa  pale  aa  aahea. 

"How  dare  you  frighten  this  poor  girH'* 
■aid  the  beadle.  ^*  H^w  dat^  you  bully  her 
at  this  sorrowful  time  with  threatening  to  do 
what  you  know  you  can't  do  f  How  dare 
you  be  a  cowardly^  bolt}  in g,  braggadocio  of 
an  unmanly  landlord  ?  Di-u't  talk  to  me^ — I 
won^t  hear  you!  Til  pull  you  up,  sir!  If 
you  9iiy  ancAther  word  to  the  young  wom.iu, 
I'll  pull  you  up  before  the  atithoritiea  of  tlua 
tuetrojjoiitau  parii^h  t  1\*&  had  my  eye  on 
yoUf  and  the  authorities  have  had  their  eye 
on  you^  and  the  rector  has  had  hii  eye  on 
you*  We  don*t  like  the  look  of  your  smali 
ahop  round  the  cornet ;  we  don't  like  the 
look  of  «ou]€  of  the  cnstomei'3»  who  deal  at  it ; 
we  don't  like  disorderly  char aetei-a ;  and  we 
dnn't  by  Miy  maimer  of  mt^ans  like  you.  Go 
away  !  Leave  the  young  wom^m  alone  i  Huld 
your  tongue,  or  Til  pull  you  up  !  If  he  says 
another  word,  or  iiiterft^rea  with  you  again, 
dejiTi  comd  and  tell  me  ;  and,  as  sure  a^ 
a  bultyiiigi  unmautvi  braggadocio  of  a 
llord,  rapullhiinupl*' 

^^'ith  those  words,  the  beadle  gave  a  loud 
^ough  lo  ciear  his  throat,  and  another  thump 
of  bis  cane  ou  the  floor — ajid  so  went  striding 
out  agHin  bfcifore  I  could  open  my  lip^  iv 
thank  him.  The  landlord  akink  back  iulo 
hu  room  wiUii»iat  a  word>  1  wa^  h^ft  aloue 
ind  unni<>t«.*Ati;d  at  List,  to  ttreugtheu  myself 
J^  th&  hard  trial  of  mj  poor  love'a  funt^ral 
to-morrow, 

Jdarch  luuk    It  ia  all  over,    A  week  agOj 


her  head  rested  on  my  bosom.  It  is  laid  la 
the  churchyard  now — the  fi'esh  earth  lies 
bea^y  over  her  grave.  I  and  my  dearest 
fric'udj  the  sister  of  mj  lovej  are  parted  in 
this  world  for  ever. 

I  followed  her  funeral  alone  through  the 
cruel,  bustliug  streets.  Sally,  I  thought^ 
might  have  offered  to  go  with  me ;  but  she 
uever  so  much  as  came  into  my  room.  I  did 
uot  like  to  thiuk  badly  of  her  for  this,  and  I 
ara  glad  I  restrained  myself — for,  when  we 
got  into  the  churchy ard»  amoiig  the  two  or 
three  people  who  wera  stantlLng  by  the  open 
grave,  I  saw  Sally,  in  her  ragged  grey  shawl 
ami  her  patched  black  bonnet,  ^he  did  not 
seem  to  uotice  me  tdi  the  last  words  of  the* 
service  hiui  been  read^  and  the  c!erg>'man  bad 
gone  away«  Then  she  came  up  and  spoke  to 
me. 

"I  couldn't  follow  along  with  yon"  she 
saiil,  looking  at  her  ragged  shawl;  "for  I 
hav'nt  a  decent  suit  of  clothes  to  walk  in, 
i  wish  I  could  get  vent  in  crying  for  her, 
like  you  ;  but  I  uan't ;  all  the  cryiug*a  been 
drudged  and  starved  out  of  mi5^  long  ago. 
Don't  you  tliink  about  lighthig  your  Mro 
when  you  get  home.  III  do  that,  and  get 
you  a  drop  of  tea  to  comfort  you.*^ 

She  seemed  on  the  point  of  saying  a  kind 
word  or  two  more^  whuu,  seeing  the  Beadle 
coming  towards  me,  she  drew  back,  as  if 
^h&  was  afraid  of  him,  and  left  the  church- 
yard, 

**  Here's  my  aubacrlption  towards  the 
funeral,"  said  the  Beadle,  giving  me  back  his 
shilling  fee.  "  Don*t  aiiy  anything  about  it^ 
for  it  mightn^t  Im  approved  of  in  a  business 
point  of  view,  if  it  came  to  some  people's 
ears.  Has  the  landlord  said  anything  more 
to  you  T  No,  I  thought  not.  Ht^'s  too  polite 
a  man  to  give  me  the  trouble  of  uulliug  him 
up.  Don't  stop  cr)^iug  here,  my  uear^  Take 
thd  advice  of  a  man  famUiar  with  funerals, 
and  go  home,'* 

I  tried  to  take  his  advice ;  but  it  seemed  Uk^ 
deeerting  Mary  to  go  away  when  all  the  rest 
forsook  ber,  I  waitt^d  about  till  the  earth  waa 
thrown  in,  and  the  man  had  left  the  pJace — 
then  I  returned  to  the  grave,  Ob,  how  bare 
and  cruel  it  was,  without  so  much  as  a  bit  of 
green  turf  to  soften  it  1  Oh,  how  much 
harder  it  seemed  to  live  than  to  die,  when  I 
stood  alone,  look  in  i^  at  the  heavy  piled-up 
lumps  of  clay,  and  thinking  of  what  waa 
hidden  benealh  tliem  I 

I  waa  driven  home  by  my  own  despairing 
thoughts.  The  sight  of  Sally  lighting  the 
hi'13  in  my  room  eased  my  heart  a  iittlo^ 
When  she  was  gone,  I  took  up  Ibjbert's  loiter 
ai^^ain  to  keep  my  mind  employed  on  the  only 
auifject  in  the  world  ihi\%  haa  any  inlereat  for 
it  now,  lliis  (i&sh  reading  increused  the 
Joiilits  I  had  alreiuiy  felt  rehitive  to  his 
having  remained  in  America  afber  writing  to 
me.  My  gi  ief  ami  forlomniiis  have  nnKJe  a 
strimi^ti  .alti'X'iiUou  in  tuy  formur  feelings  about 
his  coming  back,     I  seem  to  have  hjai  all  my 
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pnultMce  and  aelf-deinnl,  and  to  en  re  po  little 
ahoitd  bifi  jiovert)%  and  so  much  about  him* 
Bflf,  that  the  proij^eet  of  his  rf^tiiin  w  really 
Ui*i  ouly  comft^rLiiig  thought  I  have  now  to 
Bitl'jott  nie,  I  kutiw  thi*  is  weak  in  me, and 
t!iAt  hia  coming  bjick  poor  mm  lend  to  no 
g*K>d  result  for  eitlier  of  vs.  Bot  he  w  the 
oiiJy  hving  hemof  luft  me  to  love,  u-ud — 1 
cau  t  t'Xhhiin  it— but  1  want  to  put  my  ai-ni3 
row  ltd  Uxs  nfck  and  tell  hlra  about  Mary* 

Jlnrch  I4tii,  I  locked  tip  the  end  of  the 
craviit  ill  my  ^riting-dr^fk.  No  change  in 
tlie  dietiiiful  «u@pkioUB  thtit  the  bare  ^i^ht  of 
it  rfiu^es  in  nie*  I  tremble  if  1  so  mueh  aa 
touch  It* 

March  15t]i,  IGth,  ITtb,  Work,  work, 
woik.  If  1  don't  knock  up^  I  shall  be  wble  lo 
pay  Lack  the  ::dvaitce  in  another  week  ;  and 
tltiii^,  wit  Ik  »  little  more  plndnng  in  my  diuly 
expenste,  I  may  succeed  in  saving  it  sl/dling 
or  iwo  to  eel  lome  turf  to  pot  ovpr  Jljiry'it 
gfjive — and  j)erhaj>s  even  a  few  flowers  be- 
Bi*U'B,  to  grow  roititd  iL 

Mnrch  18tb*  Thinking  of  Robert  «ll  day 
long.  Duea  thU  mean  that  he  ia  re.dly 
coming  buck  ?  If  it  doi^a,  reckotiing  the 
di^tjince  he  m  at  front  New  York,  and  tlie 
tinie  i^hif^  lake  to  get  to  Kngland^  I  might 
lee  Iiim  ny  the  end  of  April  or  the  beginnmg 
of  Mny. 

Mtiich  IDth.  I  don't  remember  my  mind 
running  otice  on  the  end  of  the  cravat  yester- 
day, and  I  nm  cerUdn  I  never  looked  at  it> 
Tot  I  bad  the  fitrangt-st  dream  concerning  it 
at  night.  I  thought  it  wa«  lengthened  into  a 
Jong  eltte,  like  the  tiiken  thread  that  led  to 
l*uttiimi>nd'a  Bower,  I  thought  I  took  hold 
of  it,  and  followed  it  a  little  way,  and  then 
rot  fiightened  and  tried  to  ^o  back,  bnt 
found  tjiat  I  tk^os  obliged,  in  spite  of  myself, 
Ui  go  on.  It  led  me  thiouj^'h  n  pla^-e  like  the 
Tulley  of  the  fshadow  of  Death,  in  an  old 
print  I  remember  In  my  molher'a  copy  of  the 
Filgimj*fl  lVogre*i3.  I  seemed  lo  be  muuths 
ftod  mcintba  foHowing  it,  withoiit  any  rfSpjte, 
liSl  at  hist  it  brought  me,  on  a  suddeu/face 
to  face  with  an  aiigej  whoste  eyes  were  like 
Mary*jj.  lie  sidil  la  me,  *' Go  on,  still ;  the 
truth  m  at  the  endj  waiting  for  you  lo  Hud  it.** 
I  burnt  out  eryint.%  for  the  angel  had  Mary*s 
Vfiiee  as  well  as  Mury*fi  eyeiij  atid  wok©  with 
my  heart  thrubbing  and  my  checks  all  wet* 
Whnt  m  the  nieanJng  of  thie  I  Is  H  id  ways 
Slip- I'Hlitious,  I  wuuder,  to  believe  thut 
dream Ji  may  come  true  ? 


April  30th.  I  have  found  it  I  God  knows 
to  ^^hat  reHulta  h  may  lead  ;  bnt  it  is  aa 
eeitidi^  as  tiiat  1  am  silting  here  before  my 
journrtl,  ihht  I  luive  tonnd  ihe  cravat  from 
which  the  end  in  Murv*ii  hand  wjuj  torn  J  1 
diseovered  it  hn»t  n  gbt  j  but  the  tlutter  I 
wjiB  in,  and  the  nervousness  and  uncertainty 
1  felt,  prevented  me  frum  noting:  down  thin 
mottt  extiaui*dirutry  and  motst  tuj expected 
«vi}ot  at  the  time  when  it  happened.    Let  me 


try  if  I  can  preserve  the  memofy  of  tt  In 
writing  now, 

I  Wiut  going  home  rather  late  from  wheit 
I  work,  when  I  aurldetily  rememl»errd  that  X 
bad  forgotten  lo  buy  myself  any  candle*  tbe 
evening  be  fur  e,  and  that  I  should  l>e  left  in 
the  daik  If  1  did  ui>t  manage  to  rectify  this 
mtstake  in  some  way,  Tlie  shop  ckme  to 
uje,  at  wliieh  I  nsuully  deal,  would  he  alint 
up,  I  knew,  before  I  couhl  get  t<i  it;  ao  I 
determined  to  go  into  the  Ilrbt  place  I  paaged 
where  cimlles  were  sold.  Thin  turned  out  to 
be  a  aniali  shop  with  two  counters,  which  did 
buiiineas  on  i>ne  ^ide  in  the  general  grucery 
wwy,  and  on  the  other  ru  the  rwg  »nd  bottle 
Mud  ohl  Iron  line.  There  wure  several 
cuttotuern  on  the  gro<^ery  eide  when  I  went 
in,  80  1  waited  on  tlie  empty  rag  aide  til!  I 
con  Id  be  served.  Glancing  about  mo  het'e  at 
the  worthless-looking  thin^  by  whk'h  I  wa* 
surrounded,  my  eye  was  caught  by  a  btiuttle 
of  rags  lying  Jii  the  counter,  aa  if  thry  had 
jutit  been  tu'f>ught  in  and  left  ther*.  From 
mere  idle  cunt>si(y,  I  looked  cloae  at  lh« 
rn^it,  and  saw  among  them  stintethlug  likc»  an 
old  cravat.  I  took  it  up  directly,  and  held  it 
uniler  a  gas-ligbi.  The  pattern  was  blurred 
lilac  lincit,  running  acrues  and  aaroea  tlie 
dingy  black  grooml  in  a  trcdia*work  form, 
I  looked  at  the  ends  ;  one  of  them  wm  torn 
o*f. 

How  I  managed  to  hide  the  breathless 
surprise  Intu  vvhieh  this  disco  very  threw  me, 
1  cannot  any  ;  biit  I  certainly  ctuitrived  to 
eteady  my  voice  somehow,  and  to  a^k  for  my 
cimdies  calndy,  when  the  man  and  womjm 
eeiTing  in  the  r^hi^p,  having  dkpo^ed  of  their 
other  cuetomerij,  inquired  of  me  what  I 
wanted.  As  the  man  took  down  the  C£tii4lleS| 
my  brifciu  wrm  all  iu  a  whirl  with  trying  to 
thtiik  how  1  ci:tuld  get  possei^siun  of  the  old 
ci'avat  wtlhoul exdting any 8ii!*pidtm.  Chance, 
and  a  h tile  qoicknoas  on  my  part  in  takmg 
advitntwge  ot  it,  put  the  object  within  my 
reach  in  a  moment.  The  man,  having  couuted 
out  the  candles,  ajsked  the  woman  for  0iim# 
[)a|»er  to  wrap  them  in.  She  juodnecd  a  ).u«oe 
much  too  small  and  llinmy  for  the  pttrptiid^ 
and  decJared,  when  he  called  lor  Jiometiiing 
better,  ih:it  the  day'a  fiUp[j|y  of  stout  j^>Mprr 
was  ail  exhausted.  He  Hew  into  a  rage  wifh 
her  for  tiinu^iging  so  ba«ily.  Just  oa  thflef 
were  beginnijig  to  quaiTcl  violently ^  I  stepped 
Imck  to  the  rng-countejr,  to^,^k  the*  old  cr:kvat 
careb^a•^ly  out  of  the  bnndte,  and  sidd,  in 
as  light  a  lone  as  I  could  fiosaibly  asauuie- — 

"  Come  J  com«  !  dwu't  let  my  caiulb***  be  th# 
cause  of  hitrd  wonls  bcLvVfeu  you  Tie  this 
ragged  old  ibin,;^  round  them  wdh  a  bit  of 
string,  anrl  1  filinll  carry  them  hume  quito 
Cumtortably." 

Ttje  maii  aeemed  disposed  to  inf^^st  on  thi 
fctout  naper  b«in;ir  pi^jduced  ;  but  the  wnnum, 
as  if  eiie  was  glad  of  an  opi^ort unity  of  sjjilyjg 
him,  saalohed  tiie  CMndlen  away,  ^nii  ti«*d 
tbi-m  up  ill  u  moment  in  the  toru  old  cnivat 
1  waa  afraid  he  would  have  i^ truck  her  LHifor^ 
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my  &ee,  he  «eemeJ  in  such  a  ftirj ;  but,  for- 
iin»£eir,  another  ciutomer  came  in,  and 
(bUgtMl  Uim  io  put  hii  haocls  to  peAceable 

^  Quite  II  biiDilIe  of  all  soi-U  on  tbe  oppo* 
«te  couutcT  thtrt^/'  I  siiiil  to  the  wonian,  as  I 
paid  lier  fur  the  cju idles, 

**Ye9,  Aiitl  itU  bonrded  U|>  for  aale  by  fl- 
poor  ct\*atur(>  witU  II  lazj  brute  of  a  bufibaiKl^ 
who  It^is  hiH  wife  do  all  tbe  work  wbib  be 
i|ieu(U  ^l  the  Tui^ey/^  AHawcred  the  woman, 
ntlih  jk  nmliclouii  io^ik  at  tbe  maa  b/  lier 
side. 

*He  eimH  tnrely  have  mueh  money  to 
tpend^  if  hb  vr\U  hm  no  better  work  to  do 
tnan  picking  up  ra^,"  ai^id  I. 

^It  i»u*t  iiL-r  fault  if  abe  basn^'t  got  no 
better/*  eava  tbe  womim,  ratber  augrily. 
*^She*a  ready  to  turn  her  hand  to  aiiyiblug. 
Cbariiig,  Wishing,  Uymg-ont,  keepmg  empty 
houses — uothtug  coniea  amisa  to  ucn  She'& 
my  hiilfaidter  ;    and  I    think    X    ought   to 

"  Did  yoti  say  »h<i  went  out  charing  I "  I 
asked,  inaklijg  bt^lieve  aa  if  I  koew  of  aomo- 
body  who  might  employ  her, 

**YfcSj  of  course  I  did/'  answered  the 
woman  ;  "  and  if  you  oua  put  a  job  into  her 
baiidat  you*d  be  doing  a  good  turn  to  a  poor 
hard*  work  lug  creature  aa  wanta  it.  She  lives 
down  tbe  liltwa  htre  to  the  right — name  of 
HorUck^  aud  a^  honest  a  ^oman  as  ever 
atood  lu  eboe-Ieather,  Now  then,  m;i*am,  what 
for  yon  I " 

Atvother  cuatomer  came  in  juat  theni  and 
ocenpi^i  her  attention.  I  left  the  ahop^ 
psbne<l  tbe  turning  that  led  down  to  the 
Mews,  looked  up  rtt  tbe  name  of  th«  atreet, 
so  aa  to  know  how  to  Bod  it  again,  and  then 
ran  home  aa  faj^t  aa  I  couM  Perhaps  it  waa 
the  remembranee  of  my  strati ge  dream 
itrtkiiig  me  on  a  euddeu,  or  perhapi  it  was 
tke  ihock  of  the  discovery  I  had  juut  maile. 
blit  I  began  to  feel  frightened  without  know- 
ing why,  and  aiLiioua  to  be  under  ahelter  in 
my  own  room. 

If  Robert  abould  come  back  I  O,  what  a 
f«lief  and  help  it  woiild  be  now  if  Eobeit 
should  come  back  i 

May  laL  On  getting  !n-doors  last  nighty 
tbe  firmt  tlung  I  did,  after  striking  a  tight^ 
was  to  take  the  ragged  cravat  o^  tbe  candLea 
and  amooth  it  out  on  the  table.  I  then  took 
the  eufl  that  had  been  in  poor  Mary^s  baud 
out  of  my  writing-desk|  and  smoothed  tliat 
cmt  too.  It  matched  the  torn  side  of  the 
crara^  exactlr.  I  put  them  together,  and 
■atlstied  Euyaeif  that  there  was  not  a  doubt 
of  it, 

Not  once  did  I  close  my  eyea  that  night, 
A  kind  of  ft^ver  got  posacaaioa  of  me — a 
Tehement  yearning  to  go  on  from  Ihia  first 
discovery  and  fin  (Tout  more^  no  matter  what 
the  ri^k  miglit  be.  The  cravat  now  really 
berime,  to  my  miud,  the  clue  that  I  thought 
I  isw  in  my  dream — the  clue  that  I  waa  re- 
solve to  follow,      I  determined  to   go   to 


Mrs.  Horllck  Ihia  evem'ng  on  my  return  from 
work. 

I  found  tlie  Hewa  aasily.  A  crook-backed 
dwnrf  of  a  luan  was  lounging  at  the  c<.imer 
of  it  amoking  hia  pipe.  Not  liking  hie  lt>oka, 
I  did  not  enquire  uf  him  where  Mrs.  Horllok 
Uved,  but  went  down  the  M^wa  till  I  met 
with  a  woman,  and  aaked  h«r.  She  directed 
me  to  the  ri^ht  intml>er,  I  knocked  at  the 
door^  and  Mrs.  Horllck  herself — ^a  leau,  iil- 
te  liipered  ^  miaerable  -  look  ing  woman  — ►  an  - 
e^ered  it.  I  told  her  at  once  that  I  liad 
come  to  aak  what  her  terms  were  for  chariug. 
She  stared  at  me  for  a  moment,  then  an* 
iwered  my  question  civilly  enough. 

'^  You  look  surprised  at  a  stranger  tike  me 
finding  you  out/  I  said.  "I  firat  cjime  to 
hear  of  you  last  night  from  a  relation  of 
younSt  in  rather  an  odd  way,"  And  I  told 
her  all  that  had  hapi>ened  in  the  chandler^ 
shop,  bringing  in  the  bundle  of  rags,  and  the 
circumatance  of  my  carrying  home  the  can* 
dies  ia  the  old  torn  cravat,  aa  often  aa  pos^ 
aibk, 

« It's  the  first  time  I've  heard  of  anything 
belonging  to  him  turning  out  any  use/^  aald 
Mrs,  Horlick,  bitterly. 

"What,  the  B{>oilt  oEd  neck-handkerchief 
belon^'ed  to  your  huahandj  did  it  T^'  Bald  I  at 
a  venture, 

**  Yea  ;  I  pitched  hla  rotten  rag  of  a  neck- 
*andkercher  into  the  huodle  along  with  the 
re^t ;  and  I  wish  I  could  have  pitched  him 
In  after  it,"  satd  Mrs.  Horlick.  **  Td  seii  him 
cbenp  at  any  rag^ehop.  There  he  standi^ 
siuoking  his  pipe  at  the  end  of  the  Mewsj 
out  of  work  tor  weeks  pait,,  the  idlest  hump- 
backed pig  in  all  London  l  ^* 

She  pointed  to  the  man  whom  I  had  passed 
on  entering  the  Mews.  My  cheekt  began  to 
burn  and  my  knees  to  tremble  ;  for  I  knew 
ibat  in  tracing  thti  cravat  to  its  owner  I  waa 
advancing  a  step  towards  a  fresh  dlacovery, 
I  wished  Mrs,  Horlick  good  eveningi  and 
Haid  1  would  write  and  mention  the  day  on 
which  I  wanted  her. 

What  I  had  just  been  told  put  thought  into 
my  mind  that  I  waa  afraid  to  follow  out,  I 
have  heard  people  talk  of  being  light-headed, 
and  I  felt  aa  I  have  heard  them  say  they 
felt)  when  I  retraced  my  steps  up  the  Mewa, 
My  head  got  giddy,  and  my  eyea  seemed  able 
to  see  nothing  but  the  figure  of  the  little 
crook-back  man  still  smoKing  his  piptj  in 
his  former  pboe.  I  could  aeo  nothing  but, 
that ;  I  could  think  of  notliing  but  the  mark 
of  the  blow  on  my  poor  lodt  RLiry'e  tem- 
ple, 1  know  tliat  I  must  have  lietu  lights 
headed,  for  as  I  came  dose  to  the  ci*ook- 
U-tcked  man,  I  stopfjed  without  meaulug  it. 
The  minute  befors,  there  had  been  no  idea  in 
me  of  apeaking  to  bim^  I  did  not  know  how 
to  speak,  or  in  what  way  it  would  be  safest 
to  begin.  And  yet,  the  momeut  I  came  face 
to  face  with  him  some  thing  out  of  my»tflf 
seemed  to  atop  me,  and  to  make  me  speak, 
without    ODnaidering    before-hand,    witliout 
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thinking  of  consequences,  without  knowing, 
I  may  almost  say,  what  words  I  was  utter- 
ing till  the  instant  when  they  rose  to  my 
lips. 

"When  your  old  neck-tie  was  torn,  did  vou 
know  that  one  end  of  it  went  to  the  rag-shop 
and  the  other  fell  into  my  hands  1  **  I  said 
these  hold  words  to  him  suddenly,  and,  as  it 
seemed,  without  my  own  will  taking  any  part 
in  them. 

He  started,  stared,  changed  colour.  He 
was  too  much  amazed  hy  my  sudden  speak- 
ing to  find  an  answer  for  me.  When  he  did 
open  his  lips  it  was  to  say  rather  to  himself 
than  me: 

"You're  not  the  girl" 

"No,**  I  said,  with  a  strange  choaklng  at 
my  heart.    "  I'm  her  friend." 

By  this  time  he  had  recovered  his  surprise, 
and  he  seemed  to  be  aware  that  he  had  let 
out  more  than  he  ought. 

*•  You  may  bo  anybody's  friend  you  like," 
he  said  brutally,  ''so  long  as  you  don't  come 
jabbering  nonsense  here.  I  don't  know 
you,  I  don't  understand  your  jokes."  He 
turned  quickly  away  from  me  when  he 
had  said  the  last  words.  He  had  never 
once  looked  fairly  at  me  since  I  first  spoke 
to  him. 

Was  it  his  hand  that  had  struck  the 
blowl 

I  had  only  siznence  in  my  pocket,  but  I 
took  it  out  and  followed  him.  If  it  had  been 
a  five-pound  note,  I  should  have  done  the 
same  in  the  state  I  was  in  then. 

•*  Would  a  pot  of  beer  help  you  to  under- 
stand me  ?  "  I  said,  and  offered  him  the  six- 
pence. 

"  A  pot  ain't  no  great  things,"  he  answered, 
taking  the  sixpence  doubtfufly. 

''It  may  lead  to  something  better,"  I 
said. 

His  eyes  began  to  twinkle,  and  he  came 
close  to  me.  Oh,  how  my  legs  trembled  ! — 
how  my  head  swam  ! 

"  This  is  all  in  a  friendly  way,  is  it  f "  he 
asked  in  a  whisper. 

I  nodded  my  head.  At  that  moment,  I 
could  not  have  spoken  for  worlds. 

"  Friendly,  of  course  "  he  went  on  to  him- 
self, "  or  there  would  have  been  a  policeman 
in  it.  She  told  you,  I  suppose,  that  I  wajsn't 
the  man  1 " 

I  nodded  my  head  again.  It  was  all  I 
could  do  to  keep  myself  standing  upright. 

"  I  suppose  it  8  a  case  of  threatening  to 
have  him  up,  and  making  him  settle  it 
quietly  for  a  pound  or  two  ?  How  much  for 
me  if  you  lay  hold  of  him  ? " 

"Half."  I  began  to  be  afraid  that  he 
would  suspect  something  if  I  was  still  silent. 
The  wretch's  eyes  twinkled  again,  and  he 
came  yet  closer. 

'*  I  drove  him  to  the  Red  Lion,  comer  of 
Dodd  Street  and  Radgely  Street.  The  house 
was  shut  up,  but  he  was  let  in  at  the  Jug- 
and-Bottle-door,  like  a  man  who  was  known 


to  the  landlord.  That's  as  much  as  I  can 
tell  you,  and  I'm  certain  I'm  right  He  was 
the  last  fare  I  took  up  at  night  The  next 
morning  master  gave  me  the  sack.  Said  I 
cribbed  his  com  and  his  fares.  I  wish  I 
had!" 

I  gathered  from  this  that  the  crook-backed 
man  had  been  a  cab-driver. 

"  Why  don't  you  speak,"  he  asked  mutpi' 
ciously.  "  Has  she  been  telling  you  a  pick 
of  lies  about  me  ?  What  did  she  say  when 
she  came  home  ? " 

"  What  ought  she  to  have  said  t " 

"She  ought  to  have  said  my  fare  was 
drunk,  and  she  came  in  the  way  as  he  was 
going  to  get  into  the  cab.  That's  what  she 
ought  to  have  said  to  begin  with." 

"But  after?" 

"  Well,  after,  my  fiure  by  way  of  larking 
with  her,  puts  out  his  leg  for  to  trip  her  up^ 
and  she  stumbles  and  catches  at  me  for  to 
save  herself,  and  tears  off  one  of  the  limp 
ends  of  my  rotten  old  tie.  '  What  do  you 
mean  by  that,  you  brute,'  says  she,  turmng 
round  as  soon  as  she  was  steady  on  her  lega^ 
again,  to  my  fare.  Says  my  fare  to  her,  *  1 
means  to  teach  you  to  keep  a  civil  tongue  in 
your  head.  And  he  ups  with  his  fist,  and— -« 
What's  come  to  you,  now  ?  What  are  you 
looking  at  me  like  that,  for  ?  How  do  you 
think  a  man  of  my  size  was  to  take  her  part, 
against  a  man  big  enough  to  have  eaten  me  upl 
Look  as  much  as  you  like,  in  my  place  yon 
would  have  done  what  I  done— drew  ofl^  when 
he  shook  his  fist  at  you,  and  swore  he'd  be 
the  death  of  you  if  you  didn't  start  your 
horse  in  no  time." 

I  saw  he  was  working  himself  into  a  rage  ; 
but  I  could  not,  if  my  life  had  depended  on  iif 
have  stood  near  huu,  or  looked  at  him  any 
longer.  I  just  managed  to  stammer  out  that 
I  had  been  walking  a  long  way,  and  that,  not 
being  used  to  much  exercise,  I  felt  faint  and 
giddy  with  fatigue.  He  only  changed  from 
angry  to  sulky,  when  I  made  that  excuse.  I 
got  a  little  further  away  from  him,  and  then 
fedded,  that  if  he  would  be  at  the  Mews 
entrance  the  next  evening,  I  should  have 
something  more  to  say  and  something  more 
to  give  him.  He  grumbled  a  few  suspicious 
words  in  answer,  about  doubting  whether  he 
should  trust  me  to  come  back.  Fortunately, 
at  that  moment,  a  policeman  passed  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  way,  he  slunk  down  the 
Mews  immediately,  and  I  was  free  to  make 
my  escape. 

How  I  got  home  I  can't  say,  except  that  I 
think  I  ran  the  greater  part  of  the  way. 
Sally  opened  the  door,  and  asked  if  anything 
was  the  matter  the  moment  she  saw  my  face. 
I  answered,  "Nothing!  nothing!"  She 
stopped  me  as  I  was  going  into  my  room, 
ana  said, 

"  Smooth  your  hair  a  bit,  and  put  your 
collar  straight  There's  a  gentleman  in  there 
waiting  for  you." 

My  heart  gave  one  great  bound— I  knew 
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who  it  waa  in  an  iiiatant,  and  riuhed  mto  the 
room  likf  &  mad  worn&ti. 

«Ob,IUWrt!  Egbert  J" 

All  my  beart  wetit  oat  to  him  in  those  two 
little  words. 

**  GQod  God,  Anne  t  h&s  anytliing  hap- 
pened 1    Are  you  Lll  T* 

**Mw7i  my  poor,  lost^  murdered,  dear, 
dear  Mmry  T* 

Hiot  V  lie  all  I  could  say  before  I  fell  on 

M&y  2Dd.  Minfortunea  ttn3  diBappoint- 
mente  bave  saddened  him  m  little ;  but 
towards  mo  he  ie  unaltered.  He  U  as  good,  as 
kin  dp  OS  gently  nitd  truly  affectionate  as  ever* 
I  believe  no  oiUer  man  iu  tlie  world  could 
h%ve  1  listened  to  the  story  of  M^try^'ji  death 
with  suuh  teod^rDe«a  and  pity  as  he.  Instead 
of  catting  me  short  auvwht^rc,  he  drew  tue 
on  to  t«U  more  tbim  I  bad  intended  ;  and  lib 
£r«t  generous  wonU,  Nvbeu  I  bad  done,  yifita 
to  ashure  ma  tbnl  be  would  t^ee  hlmnfjlt'  to  tbe 
grnam  bein^  laid  and  the  dowers  pl.tnted  on 
Mary*s  grave.  I  could  have  ahnost  gone  ou 
my  iLCieeft  and  worshipped  him  when  he  made 
jne  that  promise* 

Surely,  this  best,  and  kindest,  and  noblest 
of  men  cfumot  always  be  nnfortuu^^te  7  My 
cheeks  bum  wheji  I  tbiak  that  be  hoa  conie 
baok  with  only  a  few  pounds  in  bid  pockety 
afWf  all  bis  bai-d  aud  bonest  struggles  to  do 
well  id  Amerioa.  Tbey  must  be  bad  people 
there  when  such  a  man  as  Robert  c;inn4jt  g«;t 
on  among  thi'tu.  He  now  talks  cahnly  and 
reaignedly  o(  tryiu^  for  any  one  of  tbe  lowest 
employments  by  which  a  man  can  earn  bi« 
brMul  hoot'Stiy  in  this  great  cUy^ — be,  wbo 
knowa  Freiicli,  who  can  wnto  so  boa uti fully  I 
Oh,  if  tbe  people  wbo  bave  places  to  give 
away  only  knew  Robert  as  well  aa  I  do,  wtmt 
a  aal&ry  he  would  bare,  what  a  post  he  would 
be  chosen  to  occupy  I 

1  am  writing  thrse  lines  alone,  while  be 
liii  gone  to  the  Mews  to  treat  with  the  das- 
tArdly,  heart feaa  wretch  with  whom  1  spoke 
Teste  rd  ft V,  He  says  tbe  creature^ I  won^t 
call  blm'a  man — must  be  humour t^d  and  kepi 
dee^ivifd  about  poor  Mary^s  end,  in  order 
that  w^  may  discover  and  brLng  to  justice  the 
nioiisier  wb^:>ie  drunken  blow  was  the  dent h 
of  ber.  I  shall  knww  no  e&se  of  mind  till  her 
murderer  is  secured,  and  till  I  am  certain 
that  li^'  will  be  made  to  suffer  for  his  crimes* 
I  wanted  to  go  with  Eobart  to  the  Mews 
bttt  lie  Bidd  it  was  best  that  he  should  carry 
out  tbe  rest  of  the  inveatigatiou  alone  ;  for 
mj  strength  and  reaolutiun  had  beea  too 
Imnlly  UULt'd  already*  He  said  more  words 
In  praiiw  of  me  for  what  I  have  been  able  to 
do  tip  to  this  time,  which  I  am  almoat  ashamed 
to  ^lite  down  with  my  own  pen>  Beaides, 
there  is  no  need — ^pndse  from  bis  lij^  is  one 
of  the  thiiii^s  that  1  ean  trust  my  mcujory  to 
preaorvts  to  the  latest  day  of  my  hfe. 

May  3rd.     Bobert  very  long   last  night 
beCon  be  came  b»ck  to  tell  me  wbat  he  hod 
He  easUy  tecoguised  the  hunchback 


at  the  corner  of  the  mews  by  my  description 
of  him  ;  but  he  found  it  a  bard  matter,  «veu 
with  the  help  of  money,  to  overcome  the 
cowardly  wretch's  distrust  of  him  as  a 
stranger  and  a  man.  However,  when  Ihm 
had  beeJi  aceomptished,  tbe  main  difhculty 
was  oonquered.  The  hunchback,  excited  by 
tbe  promiae  of  more  money,  went  at  once  to 
the  Bed  Lion  to  enquire  about  the  person 
whom  he  had  driven  there  in  his  cab.  Kobert 
followed  him,  and  wwited  at  the  corner  of  the 
streeL  Tbe  tidiuga  brought  by  tbe  cabmi^n 
were  of  the  most  uneipKcted  kind.  The 
murderer — I  can  write  of  him  by  no  other 
name — had  fallen  ill  ou  tbe  very  night  when 
be  was  driven  to  the  litatl  lion,  hud  tak^n  to 
bis  bed  there  aud  then, and  was  still  confined 
to  it  at  that  very  moment.  His  distJaAc  waa 
of  a  kind  that  le  broui^ht  on  by  eice^ive 
drinking,  and  tbat  aS't^cts  the  mind  as  well 
ii«  tbe  body.  The  people  at  tbe  public-bouse 
Cidkd  it  the  Horrors,  Hearing  these  tbini^'a. 
llobert  determined  to  see  ii  he  could  not  find 
out  Bomeihiug  more  for  himself,  by  going  aud 
euquirjDg  at  the  public- house^  iu  tbe  cliaracter 
of  one  of  tbe  friends  of  Uie  sick  mau  in  bed 
up-atiLirs.  He  made  two  imporiani  disco- 
veries. First,  be  found  out  tbe  name  aud 
address  of  the  doctor  in  attendance.  Sfcoudly, 
he  entrapped  the  barman  into  mentioning  the 
murderous  wretch  by  bis  namt^.  Ti^is  last 
discovery  adds  an  uuspejikably  fearful  intcjeat 
to  the  dreadful  c:it;istrophe  of  ili».ry*s  death. 
Noali  Truscott,  as  siie  tuld  me  here^i^lf  in  tbe 
last  conversation  I  ever  had  w^th  her,  wrts 
the  name  of  the  niau  whose  drunken  example 
ruined  her  father,  and  Nuah  Tru^^cutC  iti  ;iiso 
the  name  of  tlie  man  whose  drunken  fi^ry 
killed  ber.  There  is  something  that  makes 
oue  shudder,  something  fatal  and  sup^nuitund 
in  this  awful  fact,  liobei-t  agrees  with  me 
that  the  hand  of  Frovidenct)  must  have 
guide  J  my  atepe  to  that  shop  from  wbich  all 
the  discoveries  since  made  took  their  rise. 
He  says  he  believes  we  are  the  iudtruuinnt4 
of  effecting  a  righteous  retributiou  ;  anil,  if 
he  spends  his  laat  fat*t1ung«  he  will  have 
iuvesUgation  brought  to  ha  full  etid 
of  justice* 

May  4th.    Bobert  went  todsjr 
a  lawyer  whom  he  knew  lu  ravx 
The  lawyer  much  int^rest^pd.  ihf^^tj^ 
seriously  impressed  an  he  ought  1^  J 
by  the  story  of  Marv*s 
evente    tbat    have    tuUcfrnM  ll 
Bobert  a  conhdvniiai  Istli^  1»  % 
doctor  in  att«ndano 
villain  at  tbe  BmA 
letter,  and  oallmi  am 
who  said  hk  yaiktm^ 
wouldtt»i«tliW|fip«i 
a  fortntgbl^ 
nicated  !•  Ute 
und'  rtELkeit  t^i 
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Her^,  then,  the  pronress  of  this  dreadful 
boBiness  stope  for  awhile. 

May  6th.  Bobert  has  ^t  a  little  tem- 
porary employment  in  copying  for  his  friend 
the  kwyer.  I  am  working  harder  than  ever 
at  my  needle  to  make  np  for  the  time  that 
has  been  lost  lately. 

May  6th.  To-day  was  Sunday,  and  Bobert 
proposed  that  we  should  so  and  look  at 
Mary's  grave.  He,  who  forgets  nothinff 
where  a  kindness  is  to  be  done,  has  found 
time  to  perform  the  promise  he  made  to  me 
on  the  night  when  we  first  met.  The  grave 
is  already,  by  his  orders,  covered  with  turf, 
and  planted  round  with  shrubs.  Some 
flowers,  and  a  low  headstone,  are  to  be 
adde<i  to  mi^e  the  place  look  worthier  of  my 

Cr  lost  darling  who  is  beneath  it.    Oh,  I 
, «  I  shall  live  long  after  I  am  married  to 
Bobert !    I  want  so  much  time  to  show  him 

all  my  gratitude ! 

4r  #  •  •  • 

May  20th.  A  hard  trial  to  my  coumge 
to-day.  I  have  given  evidence  at  the  poiice- 
officcy  and  have  seen  the  monster  who  mui^ 
dered  her. 

1  could  only  look  at  him  once.  I  could 
just  see  that  he  was  a  giant  in  size,  and  that 
he  kept  his  dull,  lowering,  bestial  face  turned 
towards  the  witness-box,  and  his  bloodshot, 
vacant  eyes  staring  on  me.  For  an  instant 
I  tried  to  confront  that  look  ;  for  an  instant 
I  kent  my  attention  fixed  on  him— on  his 
bloteiied  face,  on  the  short  grizzled  hair 
above  it— on  his  knotty,  munierous  right 
hand  hanging  loose  over  the  bar  in  front  of 
him,  like  the  paw  of  a  wild  beast  over  the 
edge  of  his  den.  Then  the  horror  of  him — 
the  double  horror  of  confronting  him,  in  the 
first  place,  and  afterwards  of  seeing  that  he 
was  an  old  man— overcame  me  ;  and  I 
turned  awav  &int»  sick,  and  shuddering.  I 
never  faced  him  again ;  and  at  the  end  of  my 
evidence,  Bobert  considerately  took  me  out. 

When  we  met  once  more  at  the  end  of  the 
examination,  Bobert  told  me  that  the  pri- 
soner never  spoke,  and  never  changed  his 
position.  He  was  either  fortified  oy  the 
cruel  composure  of  the  savage,  or  his  faculties 
had  not  yet  thoroughly  recovered  from  the 
disease  that  had  so  fiitely  shaken  them.  The 
magistrate  seemed  to  doubt  if  he  was  in  his 
right  mind  ;  but  the  evidence  of  the  medical 
man  relieved  his  uncertainty,  and  tlie  pri- 
soner was  committed  for  trial  on  a  charge  of 
manslaughter. 

Why  not  on  a  charge  of  murder  ?    Bobert 

explained  the  law  to  me  when  I  ssked  that 

auestion.    I  accepted  the  explanation,  but  it 

aid  not  satisfy  me.      Mary  Mallinson  was 

killed   by  a  blow  from  the  hand  of  Noah 

TriiHCott.    Tliat  is  murder  in  the  sight  of 

God.    Why  not  murder  in  the  sight  of  the 

law  also  ? 

•  •  •  •  • 

June  18th.  To-morrow  is  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  the    trial   at  the  Old    Bailey. 


Before  sunset  this  evening  I  went  to  look  at 
Mary's  grave.  The  turf  has  grown  so  green 
since  I  saw  it  last;  and  the  flowers  are 
springing  up  so  prettily.  A  bird  was  perched 
dressing liis  feathers,  on  the  low  white  head- 
stone that  bears  the  inscription  of  her  name 
and  age.  I  did  not  go  near  enough  to  dis- 
turb the  little  creature.  He  looked  innocent 
and  pretty  on  the  grave,  as  Mary  herself  was 
in  her  life-time.  When  he  flew  away,  I  went 
and  sat  for  a  little  by  the  headstone,  and 
read  the  mournful  lines  on  it.  Oh,  my  love^ 
my  love  I  what  harm  or  wrong  hsd  vou  ever 
done  in  this  world,  that  you  should  die  at 
eighteen  by  a  blow  from  a  drunkard's  hand  t 
June  19th.  The  trial  My  exuerience  of 
what  happened  at  it  is  limited,  like  mj 
experience  of  the  examination  at  the  police- 
ofiice,  to  the  time  occupied  in  giving  my  own 
evidence.  They  made  me  say  much  more 
than  I  said  before  the  magistrate.  Between 
examination  and  cross-examination,  I  had  to 

Sinto  almost  all  the  particulars  about  poor 
ary  and  her  funeral  that  I  have  written  in 
this  journal  ;  the  jury  listening  to  eveiy 
word  I  spoke  with  the  must  anxious  atten- 
tion. At  the  end,  the  judge  said  a  few 
words  to  me  approving  of  my  conduct,  and 
then  there  was  a  clap]*ing  of  hands  amonff 
the  people  in  court  I  was  so  agitated  and 
excited  that  I  trembled  all  over  when  they 
let  me  go  out  into  the  air  again.  I  looked  at 
the  prisoner  both  when  I  entered  the  witness- 
box  and  when  I  left  it.  The  lowering 
brutality  of  his  face  was  unchanged,  but  his 
faculties  seemed  to  be  more  alive  and  ob- 
servant than  they  were  at  the  police-office. 
A  frightful  blue  change  passed  over  his  fiios^ 
and  he  drew  his  breath  so  heavily  that  the 
gasps  were  distictly  audible,  while  I  men- 
tioned Mary  bv  name,  and  described  the 
maik  of  the  blow  on  her  temple.  When 
they  asked  me  if  I  knew  anything  of  the 
prisoner,  and  I  answered  that  I  only  knew 
what  Mary  herself  had  told  me  about  his 
having  been  her  father's  ruin,  he  gave  a  kind 
of  groan,  and  struck  both  his  hands  heavilT 
on  the  dock.  And  when  I  pasKcd  beneath 
him  on  my  way  out  of  the  court,  he  leaned 
over  suddenly,  whether  to  s()eak  to  me  or  to 
strike  me  I  cant  say,  for  he  was  imme* 
diately  made  to  stand  upright  again  by  the 
turnkeys  on  either  side  of  him.  While  the 
evidence  proceeded  (as  Bobert  described  it  to 
me),  the  signs  that  he  was  sufl'ering  under 
superstitious  terror  became  more  and  more 
apparent ;  until,  at  last,  just  as  the  lawyer 
api)ointed  to  defend  him  was  rising  to  speak, 
he  suddenly  cried  out,  in  a  voice  that  startled 
every  one,  up  to  the  very  judge  on  the 
bench,  "  Stop !  "  There  was  a  imuse,  and  all 
eyes  looked  at  him.  The  perspiration  waa 
pouring  over  his  face  like  water,  and  he 
made  strange,  uncouth  signs  with  his  hands 
to  the  judge  opposite.  '*  Stop  all  this !  "  he 
cried  again  ;  **  I've  been  the  ruin  of  the 
father  and  the  death  of  the  child.    Hang 


me  before  I  do  mone  barm  I  HaDg  me^  for 
God'a  aake^  ani  of  the  way  I  "  As  aooii  uM 
the  titcck  prcnioced  bj  thia  eitmorcHniiry 
iaterryptioii  IiilcI  fiuttsiilet),  be  wn»  removed^ 
and  til  ere  followed  &  loag  dl«^iis£3iou  Ji^bout 
wbetber  h^  wna  of  lound  mind  or  not,  llie 
point  was  It^fl  to  th^  jury  to  decide  bj  tbeir 
Terdict.  They  found  hina  gniltj  of  the 
eb^rge  of  munstaugbt^r,  without  tbe  excniM^ 
of  iiiRaaUy.  He  was  brought  up  agnio,  and 
condirmiied  to  tranftportation  for  lifeu  All  be 
did  on  bearing  tbe  sentence  was  to  reiterate 
bis  desperate  wortJa,  '*  Hang  me  befcire  I 
do  more  barm  !  Hang  me,  for  God^i  sake, 
oint  of  the  ^ny  ?  *' 

June  SOtb.  I  mfK^e  yesterday's  entry  in 
midueis  of  hearty  and  I  have  not  been  better 
in  my  Bplrita  to-day.  It  b  aumetbing  to 
bays  bri:iugbt  the  mnrderer  to  the  putiish- 
ment  thiit  be  des^rves^  But  tke  knowledge 
that  tlib  most  rigbbeona  act  of  retribuiiou  is 
aiecQnijjltabed,  brings  no  consolation  with  k. 
Tbe  Ihw  doea  indeed  punjah  Noab  Truacott 
for  bk  crime;  but  can  it  raise  np  Mary 
MaJlinaon  from  her  last  resling-place  in  the 
diiurcb  yard  ? 

While  writing  of  the  law,  I  ought  to 
record  that  ibe  heartiesa  wretch  whoalloA'ed 
Mary  to  be  struck  down  in  bis  presence  with- 
out making  any  attempt  to  defend  lier,  is  not 
likely  to  escape  with  tiHerfect  irupuuity.  I'he 
poliiHfmau  who  looked  after  bim  to  insnre  bis 
Attendance  at  tbo  trial,  discovered  that  h& 
had  committed  past  ofifences,  for  which  the 
law  can  make  bim  answer  A  anmmons  whs 
txeented  upon  him,  and  he  was  taken  before 
the  magiitrate  the  moment  be  left  tbe  eg  art 
l^r  giving  bis  evidence, 

I  bud  jtj9t  written  these  few  lines,  and 
wma  closing  my  journal,  when  there  came  s% 
knock  at  tiie  door.  I  ansn^ered  it,  thinking 
JUobert  had  called  in  his  way  home  to  say 
good^^nigbt,  and  found  myself  face  to  faee 
with  a  strange  gentiemani  who  immediately 
asked  for  Auue  Rod  way.  On  hearing  that  1 
was  the  person  inquired  for,  be  requeateil 
fi^e  minutes*  conversation  with  me.  I  slio^ed 
Kim  into  tbe  little  empty  room  at  the  bock 
of  tbe  bouse,  and  waited^  rather  surprised 
and  llnttered,  lo  hear  what  he  had  to  say* 

He  w^as  a  dark  mu.n,  with  a  serious  mauner, 
and  a  short  atem  way  of  speitking,  I  was 
certain  that  he  wss  a  strange r,  and  yet  there 
sieetueil  nome thing  in  bis  fttce  not  unramiliiir 
to  me.  He  began  by  taking  a  newspaper 
^m  hiJ  pockety  and  asking  tue  if  I  was  the 
person  wLo  hmd  given  evidence  at  the  trial 
of  Noah  TroBCott  on  a  charge  of  man- 
■kugbter*  I  answered  immediately  that  I 
was* 

**  I  have  been  for  nearly  two  years  in  Lpou* 
don  seeking  Mary  Mallinson,  and  always 
seekiijg  her  in  vain,^  be  said.  *'  Tbe  ^rst  and 
only  ncr^'i  I  have  had  of  her  I  found  in  the 
tiewfrpapt?r  »port  of  tbe  trial  yesterday/* 

He  stiU  spoke  calmly,  but  there  was  some- 


things  in  the  look  of  bis  eyes  which  showed 
me  that  he  waa  autFcring  in  spirit.  A  sudden 
nervousness  overcame  me,  a  ad  I  was  obliged 
to  sit  down. 

**  Yon  knew  Mary  Mallinsonj  sir  t "  I 
askedf  as  quietly  as  f  could. 

**  I  am  h*?r  brother." 

I  clasj^ed  my  hands  and  hid  my  face  m 
despair*  0  !  tbe  bittenies,<^  of  heart  with 
which  1  beard  him  aay  tb'iac  simple  words  j 

"  ^Tou  were  very  kitid  to  her,*'  said  the 
calm,  tearless  man.  "  In  her  name  and  foe 
her  sake^  I  thank  you.** 

♦*  O  I  sijv**  I  s:iid,  "  why  did  you  never 
write  to  ber  when  you  were  in  foreign 
parU  t " 

"  I  wrote  oflen,^'  he  answered,  **  but  each 
of  my  letters  contained  a  remittance  of 
money.  Did  Mary  tell  you  sb«  had  a  step- 
mother] If  she  did|  you  tti:!ky  miesA  wbj 
none  of  my  letters  were  allowea  to  reach 
her^  I  now  know  that  this  woman  robbed 
my  aister.  Has  she  lied  in  telling  me  that 
she  wtis  never  informed  of  Hary^  place  of 
abode r* 

I  remembered  that  Mary  had  never  com- 
municated with  Ijer  step- mother  after  the 
aepziration,  and  could  t he i^ fore  assure  him 
that  the  woman  bad  s^^keu  tbe  truth . 

Ho  paused  for  a  moment^  after  that^  and 
sighed.  Then  be  took  out  a  pocket-book 
and  said ; 

"I  have  already  arranged  for  tbe  pay- 
ment of  any  legal  expen^^s  that  may  have 
been  incurred  by  the  trial ;  but  I  have  still 
to  n^imburae  you  for  tbe  funeral  cbargei 
which  you  so  generously  defrayed.  Eieuse 
my  speaking  bluntly  on  this  su Inject,  I  am 
accustomed  to  look  on  all  matters  ^here 
money  is  concerned  purely  as  matters  of 
business.'^ 

I  saw  that  he  was  taking  several  bank- 
notes out  of  the  pocket-book,  and  stopped 


''I  will  gratefully  receive  back  tbe  little 
money  I  actually  |jatd,  air,  because  I  am  not 
well  off,  and  it  would  be  an  ungracious  act  of 
pride  in  me  to  refuse  it  from  you^"  I  said, 
"  But  I  see  yon  handling  bank-note^  any 
one  of  which  is  far  beyond  the  amount  you 
have  to  repay  me.  Fray  put  them  back,  sir. 
What  1  did  for  your  poor  loat  sister,  1  did 
from  my  love  and  fondness  for  iier.  You 
have  thanked  me  for  that ;  and  your  tbanka 
are  all  I  can  receive^** 

He  bad  hitherto  concealed  hb  feelings,  but 
I  saw  them  now  begiu  to  get  tbe  better  of 
bim.  His  eyes  aofiened^  and  he  took  mj 
hand  and  squees^  it  hard. 

'*I  beg  your  pardon,**  b9  said,  ^I  beg 
your  pardon,  with  all  my  heart.** 

There  was  silence  between  ns,  for  I  wai 
crying;  and  I  lielieve,  at  bt; ^irt,  be  waa 
ci7ing  too.  At  last,  be  drcmped  my  hand, 
and  seemed  to  change  back,  uy  an  etfurti  Ut 
his  former  calmneas. 

^  Ls  there  no  one  belonging  to  you  to  whom 
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I  can  be  of  service  t "  he  asked.  "  I  see 
amoDg  the  witnesses  on  the  trial  the  name 
of  a  jouDg  roan  wlio  appears  to  have  assisted 
you  in  the  enquiiies  which  led  to  the  pri- 
soner's conviction.    Is  he  a  relation  1 " 

"No,  sir  —  at  least,  not  now — but  I 
hope " 

^  What  1 " 

*<I  ho|ie  that  he  maj,  one  day,  be  the 
nearest  and  dearest  relation  to  me  that  a 
woman  can  have."  I  said  those  words  boldly, 
because  I  was  afraid  of  his  otherwise  taking 
some  wrong  view  of  the  connection  between 
Bobert  and  me. 

"  One  day  ? "  he  repeated,  **  One  day  may 
be  a  long  time  hence!** 

"We  are  neither  of  ns  well  off,  sir,'*  I 
said.  ''One  day,  means  the  day  whon  we 
are  a  little  richer  than  we  are  now.** 

"  la  the  young  man  educated  ?  Can  he  pro- 
duce testimonials  to  his  character  ?  Oblige 
me  by  writing  his  name  and  address  down  on 
the  back  of  that  card.*' 

"When  I  had  obeyed,  in  a  handwriting 
which  I  am  afraid  did  me  no  credit,  he  took 
out  another  card,  and  gave  it  to  me. 

*  I  sliall  leave  England  to-morrow,"  he 
said.  "  Ttiere  is  nothmg  now  to  keep  me  in 
my  own  country.  If  you  are  ever  in  any 
difficulty  or  distress  (which,  I  pray  Gk>d,  you 
may  never  be),  apply  to  my  London  agent, 
whose  address  you  have  there."  He  stopped, 
and  looked  at  me  atteutivelv — ^then  took  mj 
hand  ngain.  "  Where  is  she  buried  1 "  he 
said  suddenly,  in  a  quick  whisper,  turning 
his  head  away. 

I  told  him,  and  added  that  we  had  made 
the  grave  as  beautiful  as  we  could  with  grass 
and  flowers. 

I  saw  his  lips  whiten  and  tremble. 

"  God  blesa  and  reward  you !  **  he  said, 
and  drew  me  towards  him  quickly  and 
kissed  my  forehead.  I  was  quite  over- 
come, and  sank  down  and  hid  my  fiice  on 
the  table.   When  I  looked  up  again  he  was 

gone. 

•  •  •  •  • 

June  25th,  1841.  I  write  these  lines  on 
my  wedding  morning  when  little  more  than 
a  year  has  passed  since  Bobert  returned  to 
England. 

His  salary  was  increased  yestexday  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a-year.  u  I  only 
knew  where  Mr.  Mallin^on  was,  I  would 
write  and  tell  him  of  our  present  happiness. 
But  for  the  situation  which  his  kindness  pro- 
cured for  Robert,  we  might  still  have  been 
waiting  vainly  for  the  day  that  has  now 
come. 

I  am  to  work  at  home  for  the  future,  and 
Sally  is  to  help  us  in  our  new  abode.  If 
Mary  couM  have  lived  to  see  this  day  !  I  am 
not  ungrateful  for  my  blessings ;  out,  oh, 
bow  I  miss  that  sweet  face,  on  this  morning 
of  all  others ! 

I  got  up  to-day  early  enough  to  go  alone 
to  the  grave,  and  to  gather  the  nosegay  that 


now  lies  before  me  from  the  flowers  that 
grow  round  it.  I  shall  put  it  in  my  boeom 
when  Bobert  comes  to  fetch  me  to  the 
church.  Mary  would  have  been  my  brides- 
maid if  she  had  lived ;  and  I  can't  forget 
Mary,  even  on  my  wedding-day. 


THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  HAND. 

"  How  T»ricd  are  lifc't  flowery  patbi^ 

With  vmried  pleuures  ttrown ; 
But  tbeie,  ^bcre  duty  pointa  the  tnck| 

It  htppineti  alone.*' 

Thut  musing,  as  in  fancy,  hr 

My  fbotitejpt  seemMto  itiay— 
Methought  some  strange  mysteriont  poww 

IiDpell*d  them  on  their  way. 

It  was  a  shady  path  I  trod, 

Yet  beautifol  to  see  ; 
For  there  were  flowers  upon  the  turf 

And  birds  in  eyery  tree. 

I  loTed  the  flowers,  their  form,  their  hoe^ 

Their  fragrance,  ftint  and  rare ; 
I  loved  the  birda,  whoae  ptaintive  atnuna^ 

Uarmonioaa,  fill'd  the  nir. 

The  clustering  shadows  of  the  treea 

Upon  the  ground  were  cast : 
They  seem'd  to  change  their  forms,  eadi  timt 

A  breath  of  wind  went  past. 

Tet  still  methought, — as  if  the  path 
Were  some  good  augel'a  carei^— 

The  figure  of  a  hand  I  tnced 
Among  the  ahadowa  there  t 

A  hand,  that  ever  pointed  me 

Along  that  peaceful  way  : 
A  way  so  happy,  strange  *t would  Htm^ 

That  I  should  wish  to  stray  I 

Yet  oft,  too  oA,  I  knew  not  whenee^ 
Gay  sounds  would  reach  mine  ear^ 

Of  music,  miith,  and  revelry, 
And  I  would  panse  to  bear : 

And  through  the  trees,  on  either  aide 

That  ahady  path,  would  cleam 
Bright  eyea,  and  giitterinf  forms^— anch  iiglili 

Aa  happy  lovera  dream  t 

And  they  would  call  in  wily  tonea. 
That  aounded  aweet  and  low,.. 
-  And  wave  to  me  their  anow-white  anni^ 
Until  I  long'd  to  go. 

But,  while  the  ahadow  of  the  hand 

Upon  the  grrenaward  lay, 
I  ebuld  not  turn  to  right  or  Ief^-« 

A  charm  i^-aa  on  the  way ! 

I  felt,  beneath  that  hallowM  apell,-* 

New  life  my  being  thrill — 
And  all  thinga  lovely  sccm'd  to  take 

A  lovelier  semblance  still. 

The  air  breathed  purer, — ^from  the  flowot 

A  imrer  fragianee  given. 
And  through  the  leaves  above  I  saw 

The  blue  and  quiet  heaven* 

All  waa  so  aweet  within  that  path, 

I  would  not  from  it  atray. 
And  leave  that  sliadow  of  the  hand 

Ucaven-aent  to  point  my  way. 
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Thfn  mny  he  inntiicr  p«thi  tfkr^ 
With  Qdwen  moiv  bright  a^d  tut } 

Bot  HfltAi  of  tKrin,  unleit  chut  tiAnd 
Have  CAit  |U  ftbtutow  thtre  ? 

Kot  r€rttrtie''t  UrifKlcit  brami  I  aik 

Arutind  my  path  to  phj^ 
lfdn\\,  mxUiU  guiding  bn^dp 

But  point  my  ooif«i'd  tt%j« 


NOT  VERY  COMMON  THINGS. 


Lord  A^li burton  gave  to  the  chief  rarittes 
of  his  country  tht*  name  of  Common  Tilings, 
atid  Misa  BuTtltitt  CouitJ!)  otTerB  prizes  for  a 
right  knowledge  of  good  bousek^epini'  among 
the  poor^  uoder  the  name  of  Pri^ea  lor 
Coniiiion  Tilings.  Yet,  what  is  calle^l  common 
knowledge,  is  in  reality  conimon  iguoraoce; 
for  fiubjects,  about  iffhich  it  is  most 
esifiPtiiU  to  the  well-bcln^  and  comfort  of 
■ociety  for  everybody  to  b©  well  informed, 
attt  leant  well  kuowti.  Among  gentlemeHi 
the  power  to  quote  certain  scraps  of  Horace, 
to  repeat  as  intdlic^eiit  conv^pmition  what 
haa  beeu  read  in  laet  week*^  newspaper^ 
*re  eotnmoa  things ;  but  the  power  of 
iiidef*emleut  thought — which  ought  to  be 
the  eomraoneat  of  things  among  otir  edu* 
Oft  ted  claaaes^ — ia  so  rare,  that  a  man  paeses 
into  an  exceptional  class,  and  mnkee  or 
toan  hia  fortune  when  he  thua  marches 
ont  of  the  rank  a  and  becomes  a  thinker. 
The  naked  Uttie  worm  found  under  water^ 
thai  Bp«nd&  all  its  life  in  the  collection  of 
morsels  of  atiek  and  chips,  which  it  ginea 
loand  about  its  peraonj  accurately  typifies 
onr  own  intellectual  career*  We  are  con- 
itantly  ueekiugt  umler  a  pool  of  pri uteres  ink, 
a  etick  from  this  book^  or  a  cidp  from  that 
journal  ;  coveriDg  ourselves  with  what  we 
oatl  Information,  and  thus  caging  our  mindjj 
with  nit^re  fi-agmenta.  We  are  well  eon* 
tent  to  be  as  caddttiworriiSj  and  to  count 
hint  the  best  iofortuedj  who  vieiila  moat  of 
the  ^lue  of  memory  with  which  to  fim  the 
particles  that  form  his  intellectual  tur- 
roundingB, 

The  one  thing  that  has  to  he  made  common, 
then,  is  the  hah  it  of  independent  thinking  ; 
of  putting  »ne*s  own  mioa  into  one's  work. 
Why  doea  the  cook  sp<:»U  the  potjttoes  ?  Why 
does  she  make  our  meat  uiir  misery,  and 
dinner  the  ejttinction  of  iiH  powers  of  thought 
for  tlve  nes-t  two  houi-^  1  Cook  works  by 
trafljtt<mj  or  at  be«t  by  cookery  bookst  and 
puts  un  mind  of  her  own  into  her  work.  It 
11  itark  uonsenfe  to  anppoae  that  cook- 
ing can  be  done  by  rule,  when  all  the 
bookit  being  nearly  the  same,  there  is  a 
fo^ilure  m  the  very  first  condition  of  suc^ 
eeetful  imitation.  No  two  kitchen  fires, 
ftr«  ulike  as  to  th«  degree  aiid  the  way 
in  which  they  give  ont  heat  In  qualities 
of  water,  in  saucefmus,  in  the  iieasou  of  the 
jeaTp  in  the  oouatAntly  varying  quality  or 
texture  of  the  aame  article  employed  as 
food  or  eondimeut — the  cook,  who  is  merely, 


after  t!te  custom  of  the  day,  a  creature 
of  mice  which  she  has  gathered  round  her 
as  the  defence  of  her  own  aceret  iguarauce 
and  incapacity — can  only  sfjoil  fi.iod  j  antl  does 
spoil  iL  Le  t  an  y  intel  I  ige  ii  t  woman  with  out 
a  rule  in  her  head  go  into  a  kitclien  and 
devote  thought  and  attention  to  the  boiling 
of  a  potato  for  the  Brat  time  in  lier  lUe  ; 
measurirjg  her  powers  :  naing  hi?r  faculties  of 
observation  and  her  judgment ;  and  we  desire 
nothing  belter,  in  that  way,  than  to  eut  for 
the  remainder  of  our  Hycs  none  but  potatoes 
cooked  as  she  would  cook  tlictn.  AVlmt  is 
the  constant  cry  a^aimt  the  liousemtid? 
ThoughtlafS,  tlvoughUeaa  I  Betty  cannot  be 
got  to  think  of  what  she  does  while  she  is 
dying  itw  When  children  fall  into  the 
nnrnery  fire  or  nre  tragically  shot  out  of 
perambulators,  or  pick  up  foolish  worda  and 
waysj  the  cause  commonly  13,  that  nurse- 
maids *io  not  think  of  what  they  are  ab«nt ; 
do  not  put  atientively  their  mlnda  into  their 
work. 

Tray  citing  up  in  society  as  high  lua  we 
roapr,  still  we  see  equally  manif*^3t  tJie  same 
defect  m  nine  out  of  ten  sections.  Millions 
of  i^eople  are  provided  with  their  thoughts 
as  with  their  clothes;  authors,  [>rintera^  h<x*k'- 
sellers  and  newsmen  stand,  in  n^hitJon  to  their 
mindsy  simply  as  shoemakers  and  tailors  stand, 
to  their  bodies.  Certain  ideas  come  up  and  are 
adopted,  as  long- tailed  great  coats  or  skeleton 
petticoats  are  adopted.  No  doubt,  if  we  all 
thought — each  man  only  a  little  of  the  spirit 
and  meaning  of  each  act  of  life — the  business 
of  life  would  be  done  with  an  earncstiicis 
quite  friglitful  to  be  told  about ;  though 
glorious  to  think  about^  if  one  were  by  chance 
to  think* 

l\>r  our  own  parts,  wo  should  trouble 
nobody  with  any  speculations  of  this  sort, 
beyond  the  assertian  that  a  girl  may  he 
shown  how  to  darn  and  how  to  patch  ',  how  to 
bake  and  how  to  brew  ;  how  to  scrub  and  how 
to  rob ;  how  to  buy  pennyworths  with  pennieS| 
aiid  yet  be  sent  out  to  the  rich  man  a  defec- 
tive servant,  and  to  the  poor  man  an  unthiifly 
un  com  for  table  wife*  On  the  other  ii  an  d^  she 
may  have  received  formal  instruction  in  no 
one  of  these  thiugs,  and  yet  be  able  to  over^ 
come  every  difficulty  as  it  arises,  by  help  of 
the  spirit  that  has  been  put  into  her,  and  will 
not  only  soon  do  well^  but  will  psrpctuAlly 
advance  towards  perfection  in  whatever 
ministry  may  be  demanded  of  her  by  the 
drenmstances  of  her  future  life.  If  ahe  has 
been  trained  to  live  by  How  and  Wliy — ^alwaya 
pouring  down,  through  these  conductorij  tho 
whole  energy  of  tho  mind  upon  the  matter 
actually  in  hand — she  will  surely  make  j% 
wise  wife  or  a  deafer  servant*  There  ia 
nothing  in  Englishmen  and  women  to  prevent 
the  vast  majority  of  them  from  going  about 
tlieir  work  in  this  way,  except  the  want  of  early 
stimulus  to  a  free  and  fall  habit  of  thought ; 
this  being  the  defect  of  nearly  all  our  scliools* 
That  there  should  be  tlils  defect  in  schooLi 
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vndex  the  material  despotisms  of  the  con- 
tinent one  can  admit  as  inevitable ;  but  in 
the  English  school-system,  tyranny  of  ideas 
can  surely  be  mastered.  A  strong  and 
hopeful  step  towards  this  achievement  has 
been  taken  oy  Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  which  is 
worthy  of  much  following. 

PursuiuK  beyond  theory  Lord  Ashburton's 
recommendation,  Miss  Burdett  Coutts  has 
shown  how  to  do  all  that  can  at  present  be 
done  towards  the  attainment  of  the  result  at 
which  we  ought  chiefly  to  aim.  The  nature  of 
that  lady*8  eSbrt  and  the  first  results  of  it,  are 
set  down  in  a  little  book  which — ^while  it  lets 
OB  know  that  there  is  something  being  done — 
shows  also,  clearly  enough,  that  there  is  much 
yet  to  do.*  The  schoolmistresses  and  pupil 
teachers  of  a  certain  standing  in  the  Church 
of  England  schools  of  Middlesex,  are  the 
particular  material  upon  which  Miss  Coutts 
nas  commenced  her  experiment.  She  offers, 
to  distribute  annually  amonff  these,  certain 
prizes  varying  in  value,  for  the  best  answers 
to  a  set  of  questions  upon  which  (reserving 
our  own  notion  on  the  subject),  we  follow  the 
rest  of  society  in  calling  Common  Things. 
The  subjects  of  examination  are,  as  to  food ; — 
the  prices,  qualities,  economical  uses,  and 
various  ways  of  cooking,  or  otherwise  using 
different  kinds  of  meat,  vegetables,  and  gro- 
cery. As  to  clothes ; — the  generalprice,  use, 
and  comparative  values  of  the  different  ma- 
terials ;  whatever  relates  to  cutting  out  and 
making,  mending,  altering,  and  keeping  in 
right  order.  As  to  household  arrangements 
generally,  candidates  for  these  prizes  must 
be  prepared  to  say  how  health  is  best  pre- 
served at  home  ;  they  are  required  to  be 
informed  fully  as  to  the  duties  of  servants 
and  the  proper  management  of  children  and 
sick  people ;  to  know,  also,  how  to  act  in 
any  case  of  sudden  accident^  or  other  great 
emergency. 

The  result  of  this  offer  made  by  Miss 
Coutts,  and  accompanied,  on  her  part,  with 
earnest  and  dire<^t  attention  to  the  teaching 
in  the  schools,  was  the  appearance  at  White- 
land's  Train iujp^  School,  on  the  appointed  day 
of  trial,  of  K>urteen  schoolmistresses  and 
sixty-nine  yonng  women  in  various  stages  of 
training  for  the  teacher's  office.  Before  them 
an  examination-paper  was  set  which  con- 
tained twenty  questions  relating  to  the  sub- 
jects we  have  enumerated  ;  and  from  which 
we  quote  three  :— 

What  coromon  things  can  mott  tuitably  be  tanght 
to  children  who  get  their  liying  in  town,  or  to  those 
who  get  their  linog  in  the  country? 

Give  an  account  of  the  different  grains  used  for 
making  bread  ;  and  give  a  good  receipt  ibr  makbg  a 
quartern  loaf,  naming  the  weight  of  flour,  &c. 

'  Enumerate    the    different   darning  stitches.      For 
what  articles  should  they  sererallj  be  used  ?     Give 


*  A  summary  account  of  Prizes  for  Common  Things 
offered  and  awiirded  by  Mira  Burdott  Cuuttsi  .t  the 
Whiteland's  Training  luaUtuUou.  '^^ 


full  directions  for  making  a  msn's  shirt,  a  housemaid*! 
apron,  and  knitting  a  stockinj;: 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  first  of  the  questions 
here  cited  is  one  of  those  (although  it  simply 
asks  the  schoolmistresses  that  are,  and 
schoolmistresses  that  are  to  be,  how  they 
propose  to  exercise  their  office  in  reference 
to  matters  of  this  kind)  to  which  the  answers 
were  least  satisfactory :  so  that  the  persons 
who  have  shown  most  anxiety  and  deter- 
mination to  become  teachers  of  common 
knowledge,  have  yet  to  learu  how  to  teach 
it.  Another  question  upon  wliich  answers 
generally  failed,  related  to  the  outfit  for  the 
schoolmistress  herself ;  the  articles  she  would 
need,  their  material,  quality  and  price. 

Not  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  little 
pamphlet  is  the  body  of  citations  from  the 
written  answers  of  the  prizewomen.  From 
them  we  see  how  they  would  speak  and  work. 
Tliere  is  a  great  deal  to  praise  and  to  respect  in 
these  effusions ;  but  the  one  thinirnet'dedjif  our 
judjTtuent  be  correct,  has  yet  to  be  fliscoverecL 
Of  course  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  offer  school- 
mistresses a  prize  for  independent  thought^ 
for,  in  fact,  suddenly  becoming  exceptions  to  the 
rule  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  world.  All  that 
could  be  done  was  to  invite  them  to  show  com- 
petence under  the  test  of  questions  that  are 
of  a  sort  to  encourage  them  to  think.  Here 
and  there  are  answers  evidently  well-con- 
sidered, and  containing  thoughts  that  belong 
really  to  the  writer ;  but  they  are  exceptions. 
Secondhand  and  second-hundredth-liand  opi- 
nions are  the  rule.  The  leaven  of  quick  inae- 
pendent  teachers'  wits  which  shall  communi- 
cate itself  to  the  quick  wits  of  children  ;  the 
strong  thought  that  begets  thought^  we 
seldom  find.  No  shame  to  these  humble 
teachers  is  implied  in  such  a  stricture.  We 
might  say  the  same  of  men  who  have  had 
infinitely  better  means  of  making  themselves 
what  all  should  desire  to  be. 

To  remedjr  some  of  the  defects  she  has 
observed.  Miss  Coutts  has  added  to  her  little 
book  a  few  ideas  of  cottage  cookery,  and  a 
collection  of  real  accounts  of  the  way  in 
which  labourers  pro|>ortion  their  several 
expenses  to  their  incomes.  Eveiy  one  of  the 
ninety-three  candidates,  on  the  day  of  the 
distribution  of  the  prizes,  received  a  copy  of 
this  account  of  the  prizes  with  its  wise  sug- 
gestions of  their  meaning.  The  books  and  ^^ 
prizes,  we  should  not  omit  to  add  for  the 
behoof  of  others,  were  given  by  the  donor, 
quietly,  at  a  private  social  gathering  and  tear 
party.  Speech-makers  in  large  waistcoats 
were  not  brought  down,  with  the  great  public, 
to  talk  and  stare.  Nothing  was  done  to  hurt 
the  modest,  quiet  temper  which  is  fittest  in 
the  girl  who  is  to  become  a  teacher  of  the 
poor.  Out  in  the  big  world,  there  is  much 
talking  and  much  hearty  applause ;  but,  in 
their  quiet  world,  the  schoolmistress  and 
pupil  teachers  come  only  into  pleasant  con- 
tact with  their  friend  and  bene&ctress. 

The  short-comings  to  which  we  have  re- 
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ferretl  tti^  of  course,  so  fair  from  btJDg 
objectiorut  to  Ihe  effurt  made,  that  they  are 
ftrongest  eviiiecce  of  iti  uwceeeity*  The  ira- 
inUaa  given  by  Mi  ah  Cotitts  to  the  Church 
•eboulit  of  MititUeBex,  cithrria  may  give  to 
any  fiehoola  tbey  iikiise— church  cjf  diHaeiit- 
it»g*— Id  lUfi  dittlricla  nearest  to  themselves. 
A  great  expeutiiiure  of  money  is  not  neces- 
saiT ;  only  there  inudt  be  active  beiieyoleBeo 
^m  a  detenumecl  wilL 

lAi^A  Couttd  renews  her  ofTer^  and  mteuda, 
tppnreutly^  to  work  on  without  flagging. 


AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SILYER  HOIIN. 

I  AM.  m  the  ditigt^nce,  on  the  road 
betwet^n  Paris  and  Lyoapu  I  have  beea 
journeying  weariJy  all  the  nin^ht,  and  now, 
with  au  uneasy  stretch,  have  roused  m^^telf 
to  let  down  the  window  of  the  cuopC%  I 
look  nut.  inquiringly  into  the  nighU  It  is 
darii^pltch  dark — ^all  round  vi3.  But  there 
is  *  grey  aUreak  a-heiw!,  joyfully  welcomed  ua 
ti^ilieant  of  morjiing.  Not  quite  to  coui- 
furting  is  the  cbxLliug  hla&t  wliielt  en  tors, 
wdl  iceil^  by  the  window  j  making  my  teetJi 
chatter  galvanic^tlly,  and  my  whole  ho<ly 
shiver  in  supreme  wretchedness.  So  I  draw 
il  up  (Yii-Luudly,  and  aink  back  again  into 
tbe  corner. 

It  has  been  freezing  fiercely  for  the  last 
fortnighL  Indeed^  it  is  the  hardest  frost 
the  Bon  Dieu  has  been  pleaaed  to  send  these 
many  year^  At  least,  so  an  aged  travelling 
IXmiTtauiouwa^  pleased  to  remark^ as  be  walked 
by  the  coup6  windoW;^  up  a  hiU.  The  road^ 
are  tlms  aH^ituihited  to  an  endlei$a  continuity 
of  Dresden  min-ors,  admirably  suited  for 
heaiitfjug  and  express  traveliiug  ;  but  highly 
perilous  for  delicate  nervoua  organ iaatioua 

By*aJid-by  it  begins  (o  grow  lighter*  The 
prey  streak  has  made  progre^  during  our 
last  duze,  and  we  find  it  now  spread  all  over 
the  heavensi.  I  begin  to  feel  aspirations 
beyond  the  four  sides  of  the  cfmp^.  I 
hearken  complaiaantly  to  the  driver,  who  is 
chauuting  his  morning  song  over  head^ 
enlivened  by  «tray  craukmg  of  bis  long  whip, 
and  join  carelesisly  iu  the  refi'ain.  Anon 
he  turns  lum  round,  and  hails  his  goi$:»ip, 
the  conductor,  across  the  bagguge^  whiuh  is 
piled  to  a  fearful  height  upon  the  roof— a 
rtry  Pel  ion  upon  0*wa  of  luggage.  The 
^Oi«ip  answers  with  a  neat  jesit  iu  the  French 
maaner  ;  whereof  the  subject  may  be  the 
Kormaudy  tiam  btftire  us — perhaps  iiie 
woi  tby  driver  him^btf ;  or,  more  likely,  the 
unsuspecting  occupant  of  the  eonjj^*  Tery 
merry  tbey  are,  whjit^ver  be  the  reason. 
And,  not  long  after^  tliere  is  a  hoUow  soitud, 
m  of  tramping,  overhead,  which  tus^uiliei 
tbat  Peli(*n  iind  0.-»a  have  been  traversed  by 
•onie  out?  from  behind.  Shortly  come  fra- 
grai4t  aromatic  g^e%  suggestive  of  a  social 
morning  [tij^e. 

Another  hour  has  passed.  We  are  going 
il0wjjr  itp  a  tiUtrp  bdl     There  is  a  gentle 


Happing  at  the  fnisty  pane,  which  I  hiwtily 
I  lei  down,  «nd  so  dijiCover  our  driver  B»luting 
I  me  profoundly,  even  to  the  tops  uf  hi.-*  Imge 
I  jack-boots.  Has  Monsieur  reposed  wtdl  ?  lie 
I  has  the  honour  to  inform  Monsieur  thnt  wo 
I  i^haM  sliorlly  altfdn  the  An^ter^e^ — tbut  la, 
I  altei  sunnmmling  this  hill,  l>*Enfur,  Ti  ut?,  we 
were  slightly  Ijehiud  time;  hut  what  of  thritl 
Afcer  the  hill  we  sliould  galhip  all  the  wny,  jis 
MoiiBiettr  i^hould  see*  A  gtaceful  bow,  »nd 
the  j  lick -boots  are  seen  swinging  periluu&Jj 
at  the  aides  of  the  diligence,  en  route  to 
the  box. 

We  are  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  at  last— 
the  hill   D*Eufer,     There  m  a  loui?  white 
eausewiiy — *m  extended  sheet  of  tSie  Drenden 
mirror  nforeSftid — stretching  hir  dtmn  into 
the  valley,  lill,  at  liie  exti erne  end,  fiunji^thing 
^  like  a  cUnter  of  wbile  cottages  is  descncd — 
the  prumirted  laud  for  the  traveller  uiibi'OEik- 
fasted.     The  manner  of  our  deaeent  is  awfid 
to  conceive,     Gflthering  up   the  reins   with 
fury^  our  diiver  ^eems  to  grow   delirious* 
The  lon^  whip  deseenda  fore  and  alt  npiiri 
the    backs  of   the  white  Normandy   team, 
who   plimge   for%vard    at  full    gpeed*      The 
huge   machine,   Pel  ion    upon   Oaaa  and   all, 
rolls  heavily  after,  reeling  aud  swaying'  in  a 
manner  perfectly  sickeuiDg.    The  Kiij;jltf  oreu- 
pant  of  the  Ci»np6  holda  on  convul-iivety  to 
his  seat,  and   betlnnks    him    of    the    ^Uta 
of   bis    so^d.      A    fearful  din,  conif^ounded 
of  window-panes  dauuing  In  their  fmmts  j  of 
;  timber  straining  and  gix)aning  diatnally  ;  of 
stones  being  crunched  ;  of  boflow  rumbling; 
I  of  chains  jaugliiig :  an  everlasttng  cliurtL^  of 
shrieks,  of  tieree  Holoaa  !  Holoas  J  of  !:?:4cr*r- 
I  res,  T&te  Dieiia,   Diantrea,  and  otfier   pro- 
fane matter.     The  white  Normandkyi,  w^ith 
loug  %iug  tails,  bound  madly  oti,  ktrking 
and  biting  one  another,  and  wuiniug  all  iho 
I  while  iu  the  most  unearthly  faebiuu,      Ation 
I  comes  a  fe4irfoJ  convnlsionp  and    the  hugo 
macldne  totters.    A  Normandy  has  fallen, 
I  and  the  others  appesr  to  m^ke  one  kicking 
I  struggling  heap  of  hor«e-flesh  over  him.     Yet 
'  we  atwp  not  for  that.     Diligence  and  the  heap 
'  roll  ou  tog«iher  of  their  own  momentum,  our 
charioteer  standing  up  in  the  jack  bot>ts,  and 


'  ply^"S  ^^^^  ^"^"^'^g  cracking  whip  reinorseici*^lj, 

lashing  the  horisea  to  their  feet,  MoreSacrr-id^ 

;  anil   Uianti'eKj   and   we  are  speeding  ou  as 

I  before  j  only  the  white  Normiindie«  are  now 

grijwn  delimiu*,  their  red  eye-bdla  glaring 

wildly.     In  a  few  minutes  more  we  are  tit 

the  bottom^  witlnmt  acscldent.  and  drive  up, 

jingliag  anil   clanking,  to  the  door  of  the 

I  illfagc  Att*>en^'e. 

Half-tiU'huur  for  breakfast ;  that  is,  half- 
'an-hoi^r  ftmi  a  little  more — equivatenti  as 
'everybody  knows^  to  a  gor^l  h^-ur.  A  pio- 
ture&i]ue  scene  at  the  door  of  the  old  vilbn^e 
iim  :  ntiijiy  groups  stmubng  r<iund^  admiring 
♦  the  huge  ddigence  nnd  ita  hvight^  Mf>m*i'nir 
I  would  tike  brciikf  ^t  ?  ;Mou4eitr  rut  her 
'ihinlis  lie  would  ;  and  Moii«ienr  la  furth»*r 
[  incliiied  to  bttitve  that  a  petste  vene  Wuuld 
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be  signally  efficacious  in  restoring  the  general 
tone  of  the  system.  Would  Monsieur  step  this 
way  ?  And  exceedingly  grateful  is  the  siclit 
that  greeU  the  dilapidated  voyageur  "  tliis 
way."  Upon  a  snowy  tablecloth  are  set  forth 
steaming  coffee  and  hot  rolls,  cotelettes  and 
omelette,  with  delicate  Strasburg  pie  and 
other  such  delectable  accompaniments;  not 
forgetting  the  tall  flask  of  Ohablis  alone  in 
the  centre,  in  all  the  dignity  of  age  and 
hoary  dust. 

As  these  comestibles  fade  away  before 
me,  like  the  "  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,"  I 
begin  to  take  a  less  desponding  view  of  affairs 
in  general.  <'  After  all/'  I  thought,  as  I  filled 
out  the  last  glass  of  Ohablis,  "after  all,  if 
travelling  has  its  little  inconvenience^  we 
must  not  complain.  What  else  is  life  itself 
but  a  weary  journey  in  a  coup6  ?  Occasion- 
ally we  are  allowea  to  get  out^  and  stretch 
our  limbe  and  enjoy  ourselves  for  a  short 
while.**  I  was  in  an  admirable  mood  at  that 
moment  for  such  sound  philosophy.  But 
aluck-a-day !  I  soon  heard  a  jingling 
at  the  window,  and  sundry  sounds  of 
struggling  and  restiveness  which  were  but 
too  familiar  to  me.  My  prison-house  was 
ready  at  the  door,  yawning  for  its  prey. 
Four  fresh  Normandies,  in  delightful  spiriu, 
are  performing  all  manner  of  gymnastics  in 
their  impatience  to  be  off.  Once  more  I  am 
hoisteil  by  strong  arms  into  the  coup6.  Our 
dtiver  standing  at  the  door,  drinks  gracefully 
to  all  round  in  a  farewell  petite  verre  ;  then 
drawing  himself  slowly  to  his  box.  Fuiious 
plunging  of  the  Normandies  as  he  gathers  up 
the  reins.  Prodigious  crack hig  of  the  long 
whip.  Fra-ra-ra  I  from  behind.  **  Messieurs, 
stand  aside,  I  pray  of  you  !  There  I  Tra-ra ! 
Tra-ra  I    £n  avant !    Bon  voyage  ! " 

That  day  of  travel  i*olled  on  wearily.  It 
would  be  idle  to  relate  with  what  dull  mono- 
tony the  hours  succeeded  one  another,  or  by 
what  st'tges  I  was  brought  to  the  conclusion 
that  life  had  become  a  burden  to  me.  No  longer 
did  I  take  interest  in  the  eccentric  habits  of 
our  driver,  nor  in  the  playful  vagaries  of  the 
Normandies.  £ven  the  pleasing  excitement 
of  a  perilous  mountain  descent  fuled  to  rouse 
me — I  had  crown  blas6.  The  fine  Ohablis 
philosophy  has  evaporated,  being  utterly 
jolted  awa^.  In  this  dismal  mood  I  drag  on 
life,  till  night  has  once  more  set  in. 

We  have  stopped  at  last.  There  is  a  ereat 
iron  gate  beside  us,  with  a  dull  oil  Tamp 
swinging  overhead.  There  ia  a  great  white 
post  rising  from  the  ground,  on  which  a  broad 
sign-board  is  lazily  flapping  to  and  fro.  Some 
one  is  pulling  vigorously  at  a  bell  with  a  very 
mournful  note ;  and,  through  the  twisted 
ironwork  of  the  gate,  we  see  lauterus  moving 
this  way.    I  am  invited  to  descend. 

"  Where  are  wo  ?    What  place  is  this  ?** 

*'Why  this  is  the  Cor  d^Argent,  where 
Monnieur  can  dine  and  make  himself  com- 
fortable— for  one  hour,  and  no  longer — Nom 
duPape!" 


It  was  a  tunous  and  most  mysterioiu 
looking  old  mansion,  this  Silver  Horn.  It 
had  not  the  persuasive  and  seductive  aspect 
of  a  well-favoured  inn ;  but  was  a  dark, 
heavy-browed  and  even  menacing  pile  o$ 
building.  It  loomed  on  us  through  the  dark- 
ness, a  black,  shadowy  mass,  and,  on  the 
whole,  gave  small  promise  of  decent  enter- 
tainment. From  a  lar^e  shield  over  the 
door,  now  worn  away  and  defaced,  I  conjec- 
tured that,  in  better  days,  it  had  belonged  to 
some  noble  seigneur.  The  host  stood  under 
the  shelter  of  his  porch,  waiting  to  receive 
us — a  grim  descendant  of  some  old  Huguenot 
of  the  days  of  the  great  Louis — so  grim  and 
grizzled  indeed,  that  as  he  stood  there  shadinff 
the  light  with  his  hand,  I  almost  fancied  I 
was  looking  at  the  efiigies  of  Messire  de 
Beze,  or  that  of  Maltre  Jean  Calvin. 

Adopting  the  fashion  of  the  stage,  I  shall 
allow  the  scene  to  close  in  here,  and  let 
the  curtain  in  the  next  act  rise  upon  ^A 
chamber  in  the  inn  of  the  Cor  d* Argent" 
— a  lofty  oaken  room  whereof  the  oak  that 
figured  in  its  panels,  in  its  smooth  floor  and 
furniture,  had  grown  into  a  mourning  ebon 
tint.  Dinner,  and  the  vestiges  of  dinner, 
have  pasAod  away,  and  a  flask — not  of  Chablia 
this  time,  but  of  sound  Burgundy — has  just 
been  set  on.  There  is  a  roanng  wood  fire— « 
conflagration  of  riven  blocks — raised  upon 
the  backs  of  queer  blinking  monsters;  the 
high-backed  arm-chair  has  been  drawn  in 
closer.  In  short,  all  has  been  made  snug  and 
taut  for  the  night,  as  the  sailors  say.  My 
diligence  is,  by  this  time,  many  miles  on  its 
road  ;  and,  at  this  moment,  mav  be  reeling 
and  tottering  on  some  perilous  hill-side.  The 
fact  was,  I  had  grown  so  contented  with  the 
caravanserai  that  I  had  suffered  the  huge 
machine  to  go  its  way  without  me. 

*•  Not  for  a  principality  would  I  stir  now,** 
I  said,  complacently,  as  I  looked  at  the  com- 
forting fire  before  me,  and  filled  out  another 
glass  of  the  Burgundy, — ^  positively  not  for  a 
principality !  ** 

'*  A  very  mysterious  old  place  this,*'  I  con- 
tinued, after  a  short  pause,  as  my  eye 
wandered  down  to  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
which  was  all  in  darkness.  The  light  of  the 
lamp  did  not  reach  very  far ;  so  a  great 
black  cloud,  the  opening  as  it  were  of  some 
dark  abyss,  seemed  to  hover  at  the  far  ex- 
tremity. The  great  curtains,  hanging  in  stiff 
massive  folds  with  breadths  of  shadow  play- 
ing over  them,  were  awe-inspiring  enough 
too.  I  bethought  me  of  one  of  Mr.  Fitz- 
bairs  productions,  a  dnima  of  thrilling  in- 
terest, entitled  The  Innkeeper  of  Abbeville, 
which  I  remember  having  seen  plaved  at  one 
of  the  transpontine  theatres.  What  the 
exact  plot  was  I  did  not  very  well  recollect ; 
but  I  recalled  perfectly  the  lonely  roadside 
inn,  and  the  stariling  melange  of  horrors 
which  were  enacted  there  one  dark  night. 
The  weaiied  traveller  sleeps — soft  music — the 
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(ftU  cloak)  advanees  etealtliily  ;  ire 
BtundM  orer  him — ^ traveller  breathea  iiard— 
agit»t«d  muaic^Ba  i  what  was  tltat  I  fiome 
one  comes  !  muMc  atill  more  agitated — thej 
are  at  tlia  door^ — lamp  extiiigtiialied— a  gix>aii 
*-9Gfae   elose«  in    ilowly  to    heart^Feiidlag 

It  ws«  curious  certaiuly  that  there  were 
^o  few  sig»8  of  life  about  the  Inxi.  It  it  odd 
not  heaiiug  >ome  soundi  of  moving  aboitt. 
Could  it  be  thnt  I  aut  the  only  inbjtbltant  7 
I  can  make  nothing  of  it.  This  Burgundy  is 
decidedly  good.  Then  those  queer  storIe«  I 
have  reati  about  poaatk&and  jmtrones — people 
goin*^  to  r^leep  in  a  poaada  (with  the  horse 
tethered  at  the  other  eud)  and  awaking  at 
th^  critical  mora  en  t  wbea  the  patrone'^  knife 
ii  in  the  air  !  A  very  nnpleasaut  atate  of 
Ihinga.  It  would  be  a  goo<l  ji>ke  if  jnj 
patrone  were  %o  pay  tne  such  a  vidit — why 
if — 

There  came  a  aoniid  of  footstepa  on  the 
oak  tlooT,  and  the  figure  of  the  host  lum- 


(I  could  have  ^wom  it  I  I  had  only  to 
fftipply  the  Geneva  hands,  imd  the  old 
preacdier  waa  th^re  before  me  I) 

*'  The  hand  of  the  Lord  lay  heavy  on  us  in 
thoae  times/'  he  conUnued.  "There  is  a  ti-a- 
dition  of  tbeir  having  dragged  him  bleeding 
down  the  long  gallery  outside,  with  bia  young 
daughter  clingtng  to  him^  and  ehriekiug  all 
the  way,- — A  night  of  horrora  I  But  it  ia 
time  that  I  withdraw,  ^Jonsieur  will  excuse 
me  if  I  wiah  him  good  night  I  '* 

"  Wait  a  inonientj"  I  eaid,  risings  '*  I  thmk  I 
ihall  go  myaelf,  too*  Where  am  I  to  sleep 
to-iught  I '' 

He  took  np  the  lamp  and  preceded  me.  As 
we  came  out  upon  the  gallery  .a  lierce  gust 
came  sweeping  by,  slamfiiing  tlie  door  behind 
ua,  and  almuiat  extinguishing  the  light. 
Presently  nuoUier  door  was  he;ird  to  alam — 
afar  off;  and  the  sound  echoed  down  ubat 
seemed  to  h^  a  long  and  lofty  gallery.  My 
aletping  room  lay  ut  the  v*^ry  end  of  this 
gttUery,  via^-viii  to  the  one  we  had  just  left. 


self  Stepped  from  out  of  the  black  cloud  1 1  thought  we  would  never  reach  the  end  of 
At  the  eod  of  the  roouL  As  he  advanced  |itv — it  i^ee in ed such  a  lone  ant)  dreary  journey, 
the  Hgbt  fell  upon  hia  yellow  poKshed  head/ At  intei^aJsi  too,  we  would  come  fruddt^nly 


whicji  seemed  as  if  it  had  been  carved  out  of 
■oniti  huni,  close-grained  wood. 

''  The  Burgundy,  would  1  have  more  of  )t  ? '' 

(The  i^hin  so  grim  and  gri^nled  !  with  a 
tort  of  bluiali  tint  over  it.  It  was  Mesalre 
Eeio  for  all  the  worh! !) 

"  Wei),  theu»  should  he  show  me  the  room 
where  I  am  to  eleep — that  m^  If  Monsieur 
will  ^lemiit  him  1" 

''No,  thank  you,"  I  said,  "I  am  not  going 
to  Wl  juat  yet.  By*tlie-way,  aiauy  people 
stopping  in  the  house  t " 

"  Besidea  j'ouraelf,  not  one.'* 

"  Ah  !  that  is  bad  for  trade  1" 

"  I  do  not  complain." 

<'Aiid  the  next  town  r' 

"  It  ia  three  leagues  away*** 

''And  the  village?" 

**  One  league," 

**  Hot  a  very  social  neighbourhood,  I  should 
•ayr* 

*^  There  U  not  a  house  within  a  league*^ 
distauoe/^ 

I  was  a  little  discomposed  by  thia  con- 
feftsion  ;  and  there  was  a  pauso  for  a  second 
or  so, 

"To  eay  the  truth,  mon  ami,"  I  aaid  at 
lastf  ''  I  can  scarcely  think  this  house  was 
€ver  intended  for  an  inn*" 

"  No  more  was  it^^*  said  he.^  rubbing  hm 
hand  alow  ly  over  his  chin,  with  a  grinding 
sound  like  that  of  a  file*  **  It  was  unce  the 
houic  of  a  great  marquia,  now  |>ft:s^d  awjiy 
with  all  his  triL*,  But  that  was  long  ago,  in 
the  days  of  the  IVmecti lions,*' 

"And  the  mari|iiis  r* 

'*He  pa^ed  over  into  foreign  countries. 
But  there  was  aii  old  man — his  chaplain,  in 
fact^-^nho  refused  to  aliandon  the  anc^jatral 
walla,  and  so  met  his  death  here.  This  was  sji 
Mictp^tor  of  mine,'* 


upon  some  black  yawning  recess,  from  wiiich 
I  was  momentarily  exf>ecting  some  unearthly 
figure  to  glide  fortb. 

**And  the  young  lady?"  I  said,  a?  we 
at  last  found  ourselvca  in  the  gloomy  cbam^ 
ber  I  was  to  inhabit  for  the  nigbt,  ^' You 
did  not  aay  wljut  b*.*camfl  of  her.'* 

**  You  are  interested  in  my  tale, Monsieur  V* 

"  Why,  yea,*'  I  aaid,  "  it  has  mad*j  rather 
an  impresaion  on  me." 

*'  \Veil  1  tbere  is  iittle  more  to  ielL  That 
night  they  put  her  in  a  lonely  room,  with  a 
gttartl  at  tha  door ;  tneaning,  no  doubt,  to  pre- 
serve her  for  deeper  sul!t*ring  laid  humdia* 
tion.  But  the  Lord  is  mindful  of  his  own, 
and  he  assisted  her  out  of  this  lion's  den. 
Tbat  ni^ht  she  fled  away,  nor  waa  she  ever 
seen  again  by  mortal  m^ui?" 

Come,  I  U I  ought,  the  jilot  thick  en  a.  Mar- 
vels and  mvsteries  are  gathering  round  me. 

**  They  said  she  aat  up  late  that  night 
writing*  The  light  iu  tlie  window  was  t^eeu 
bui'uing  all  ni^ht ;  and,  when  they  c^inie  m 
the  morning,  the  only  trace  tbey  could  Hud 
of  her  waa  a  note,  lying  on  her  deak,  ud  dresfsed 
to  tbeaiselves — her  lather  s  murileivra.  See," 
h«j  continued,  taking  from  las  pocket-book 
an  old  ciiainlding  scrap  of  paper,  grown 
tawny  with  age  like  a  mummy  a  akin-*^*i&ee  I 
this  ia  the  holy  relic  itaelf.  It  haa  come 
down  to  me  by  the  hands  of  the  p«'r6C(:uted, 
written  iu  woraa  of  fire." 

lie  unfold^  it  ;  and,  dmwing  tbo  lamp  to 
hiaif  i-ead  slowly  and  in  a  tone  that  sounded 
litiangely  solemn  from  the  perleat  stiiinesji 
that  reigned  around : 

On  &  ia4  m^o  pere  et  dc*lionDw6  »ou  etirj*.    Md-  * 
li<?ur  iV  voui  I     Mftiidit  toit  rtiUt  fiico  !     I^  saitg  del 
Meti-ti'fi  uiottte  ¥fri  les  cicux  ct  r^Utnt!  1«  juttiec* 
H         ^      O  Dioa  Ditu !    usta   tuou   d^rtikr  •uMj^^ir 
I  jfmtot{Uo  ta  vi*0|esac«  1 
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[TliCT  baT«  killed  my  fatlirr  and  dishonoured  his  ;  the  memory  of  the  most  ancient  inhahitaiit. 
Wiy,  ciirt«d  be  your  race!  The  blood  of  the  Martyrs  i  But  what  particularly  attracteil  me  was  a 
lin*  10  Heaven  and  demands  jiisiire.  O  my  (Sod !  j  circular  pond  ill  the  centre,  with  a  battered 
Hiihmy  last  breaih  I  invoke  thy  vengeance!]  elHgV    of  liegulus  (in    lead)    rising    in    the 

His  voice  rang  in  my  eara  for  long  after  |  middle — ^llegulus  turnini?  his  ai^jhtless  orb« 
Uiat  night.  As  he  stoocl  there  delivering  that  up  in  the  white  moonlight.  StrHu;(e  to  say, 
wild  n»ale<Uction,  he  looked  a  very  prophet .  the  water  had  remained  unfrozen,  and  waa 
from  the  wihlerness.    He  did'  not  speak  for  surginsf  and  eddying,  from  unknown  de])ths. 


Bouu-  time,  but  remaine*!  with  eyes  upturned 
to  ili'.iveii — aa  it  seemed  to  me,  privini;. 

*'  Ah !  Messire  de  Beze — Mesvire  de  Beze !  '* 
I  mntteretl  under  my  bi*eath. 

^  Was  Ahe  haudvorae  1 "  I  said,  at  List,  to 
bn.'}ik  this  depressing  silonce. 

**  ilandsoaie  !  **  hesidd,  coming  downacaiu 
toujuth.  ''Handsome!  1  know  not.  There 
is  an  old  painling  here,'*  he  continue<1,  hold- 
ing up  the  lamp  to  the  wall,  "  which  they  say 
is  meant  for  her ;  but  who  can  tell  ]  *' 

It  was  a  faded,  mouldering  bit  of  canvas, 
let  in  the  wall,  with  a  rent  here  and  tliere  ; 
yet  the  face  and  figure  could  be  made  out 
I>crfectly — and  a  fair  fivce  it  was:  with  her 
gnldvn  hair  falling  round  her  to  the  ground. 
She  was  kneeling ;  and,  at  her  feet  was  a 
sort  of  scroll,  on  which  I  could  make  out  the 
worils,  *'  How  long,  O  Lord  !  how  long  !  " 

He  had  followed  the  direction  of  my  eyes, 
nnd  saw  that  I  was  studying  this  mystic 
device — **  How  long,  O  Lonl  I  "  I  heard  him 
muttering  sottly  to  himself;  and,  before  I 
could  addjeKS  him,  he  had  glided  from  the 
room  without  a  word. 

I  was  alone  at  last,  and  I  must  confess  felt 
infinitely  more  at  my  ease  now  that  I  was 
released  from  the  presence  of  the  grim  Hu- 
guenot. But  the  portrait  and  the  strange  his- 
tory connecteil  withit,had  completely  upset  me. 
I  would  have  given  anything  to  have  heard 
more  about  it.  And  that  di*8|)onding  legend 
unilerneath,  significant  of  a  world  of  uatieni 
hope,  sutffring,  and  despaii^— I  could  not 
get  it  out  of  my  head.  Such  a  fate  for  one 
so  young  and  beautiful — ^for  one  so- 
Come,  this  will  never  do.  If  I  let  this  go 
shall  have 


I  recollect  how  curiously  its  black  turbid 
surftice  cont  rusted  with  the  snowy  look  of 
everything  i*ound.  It  made  me  leel  chilly 
and  uncomfortaiile  to  look  at  it  So  I  turned 
away  from  the  window,  and  set  myself  seri- 
ously to  the  business  of  disrobing.  Nor  had 
I  nmch  time  to  s()are.  The  fire  liad  nearly 
died  out.  and  the  lamp  was  showing  Rymptoms 
of  inanition. 

It  ^vus  certainly  an  awful-looking  stmctnra, 
that  antique  bedstead.  Four  black  pillan 
shooting  high  in  the  air,  and  a  dark  mass  of 
dr:i|)cries  and  carvings  crowding  all  overhead. 
Indeed,  as  it  rose  towering  to  the  ceiling,  it 
remiude<l  me  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  a 
catafah[ue— a  plumed,  ghostly  catafiilque. 
A  fanciful  conceit,  truly.  But  some  way  that 
night  I  found  myself  tending  towards  a 
strain  of  mortuary  metaphor.  However, 
catatidque  or  no,  I  was  very  tired  and  ex- 
hausted, and  it  was  in  a  very  placid  state  of 
miuii  that  I  laid  down  my  head  upon  the 
pillow,  and  turned  round  to  sleep. 

My  lamp,  after  many  struggles  with  ap- 
proaching dissolution,  had  gone  out  with  a 
sudden  sUirt  some  minutes  before.  As  it 
shot  up  and  fiickercil  in  its  agony,  my  cato/- 
falque  was  being  exhibited  on  the  wall  beside 
me  in  all  sorts  of  queer  shapes  and  spectral 
elongations,  whicli  di8turl>ed  me  somewhat 
and  gave  me  an  uneasy  feeling.  So  I  was 
very  glad  when  it  hist  gave  up  the  ghost  and 
sank  down  into  darkness  most  Cimmerian. 

Someway,  with  all  my  latigue,  I  found 
that  sleep  was  not  to  be  my  portion — for 
some  time,  at  least.  I  had  been  thinking  of 
too  many  things  ;  and  these  thoui^hts  were 

'7. 


on,  1  shall  have    no  sleep   to    nighty  and  |  now  rioting  and  jostling  one  another  in  my 
Heaven  knows  I  want  it.  i  unhappy     brain,     with     activity     most 

When  1  sleep  in  strange  places  I  always !  timed.    Tlien,  again,  I  wanted  to  got  to  sleep 

have  a  fancy  for  learning  all  the  details  of  the  I — a   state    of  mind,  as    everybody    knows, 

whereabouts  before  I  he  down.    With  this .  fatally  subvei-sive  of  the  end  inteudeiL  Every 

view  I  went  over  to  the  large  bow  window,  or 'incident  of  that  weary  day  seemed   to    be 

rather  recess,  for  it  enclosed  a  good  portiou  of  i  chasing  each  other  through  my  head.    The 

the  room ;  and,  lifting  aside  the  heavy  curUtins,  -  yellow  skull-like  forehead  and  black  piercing 

looke<l  out.    It  was  now  near  the  mhldle  of  eyes  of  the  Huguenot  landloi*d  kept  dancing 

night  by  the  castle  clock.    The  moon  was  up  \  up  and  d«>wn  before  my  eyes,  almt  them  as 

and  playing  tranquilly  upon  the  objects  out-  j  dose  as   I   would.     Ck>nfu'sed  sounds  as   of 

Bide,  all  whitened  over  with  a  film  of  frost.  |  horns,  with  shouting  in  ail  its  degrees,  now 

There  waa  a  broad,  old-fashioned  garden  just !  faint  and  miwicMl  as  if  afar  off,  now  sharp 

below,    upon    which     the    cold    pale  light  |  and  acute,    seemed    ever   rising    from    the 

streamed  with  wonderful  effect,  every  line  j  depths  of  the  pillow,  forcing  the  barriers  of 

being  brought  out  with  the  distinctness  of  a! my  eai*s  into  the  recesses  ot  my  bewiliered 

photograph.      There    were    broad     alleys  '  brain  ;  while  a  monotonous  buzzing  sensa- 

Diarked  out  with  aome  rugged  yews  that  had  |  tion,  like  the  drone  of  a  bagpipe,  revived 

known   trimming;   and  there  was    a < once  more  the  ceaseless  rolling  of  the  dili- 

dlionVhead,  with  a  dry  marble  basin  I  gauce.    Under  such  cruel  torture,  it  is  uo- 

bb :  the  stream  liad  ceased  to  gush  i  wise  surprising    that    I    soon    re:ichcd   Ihe 

Uni*s  month  long  ago — longer  than '  tossing   stage :    and   not    long  after  found 


CtelH  mrfcRM.] 


AT  THE  SIGK  OF  THE 


TOjiein^eftting  m J  pillow — very  tin dicUvelj/ opened  iny  eyes — r^ot  In  tbftt  dirpction,  but 
I  inuj*t  cuiif<-aa+  At  liist,  in  utter  reckleaa'  looking'  towards  tlie  mntiniklii^  hy  way  of 
u^m^  I  lay  t*Ack,  quite  r^sigueti,  »tit[  in:j  iu  exfierimeiit.  The  iirUite  spla«h  of  Jiglit  b^id 
ntost  uritiatuml  wjik*  fidmss  nt  the  gr^-at  bf>w  iji^t  returuedj  or  nitlier  Imd  departed  with  It, 
wtfiilnw  ffrroftite.  The  moordtgltt  ^vnu  still  and  the  carved  knob  of  the  giutle-robe  wita 
fctr  iddiy  in  through  the  h^sen^na-  there  instead  of  bim, 

shiii  jitat  touching,  rta  it  piiBsyd,  With'      Ah!  a  till  there!     Te*,  Ml  iu  the  moon* 

lillio  white  fipliwhen  of  Irght,  prajeetiiig  bit*  ^  Hglit,  ftud  sitting  ^t  tlio  tittle  table  wa^i  the 
of  the  p<iUslied  old  fnnilture.  I  I'eniember  .  Bame  figixre — a  wonian^fl — wnUMjif  she  seemed 
pjtrti'^tihuly  A  pronnneiit  knob  on  an  nncii?iit,  |  to  be.  But  so  dim  wtrre  the  outlines,  so  f  lint 
q oi-erlyaful J jod parde-rob t*,  vvlueh  grew  before 'and  eolonrleaa  its  filmy  texture,  that  eveiy 
niY  eye"}  to  the  likelier  oC  a  nianii I kiii*f  heftd, '  ij^atant  I  thought  H  would  melt  awfty  nnd 
'  with  ff?!\t tires  all  compktp^  and  whtch  in  pri>*  i  diasoU'e  into  the  calm  waste  of  monidiqht 
cewi  of  thiie  appeared  actiiully  to  wink  fsirni*|  playing  iMund  it*  Such  an  unearthly  bluiah 
ilai  ly  at  me.     WJiere  had  I  seen  hiin  betWHj  \  tini[e  in  that  moonlight. 


I 
I 


Ay«*,  that  wa^  the  question*  At  the  diM*i'  of 
the  L\-^t  anht^itfe,  wa**  it  1  Ferhaps  §o*  I  can 
Hsk  the  eondnctor  at  tlie  next  ataf^^e,  Ye«, 
th:it  will  do.  Tim  eoujid  or  eatiifdf:|ue  U 
glutting  very  cold — very.  Take  chi  e  ! — take 
Ciire  !     Go  easy  tiown  the  hill  1  Where  am  I  1 


There  she  tat,  with  her  he%d  bent  over, 
intently  wrilinj*  it  seemed  ;  yet  so  at  ill — 'mo- 
tioiilesj)  as  death.  And  there  was  J,  aitUfig 
up  iii  the  bed  watch  hi  g  her,  with  atrJiinefl 
ey*baU«,  perfectly  faflcinated  ;  my  frjrelieivl 
damp  with  a  culd  sweHt,  my  heart  psdjiitaliDg 


What  &  gn'fHl  idejw  I  u>nst  hhve  been  ^  ua  Hiat  t  could  hear  every  beat*  Tliere  was 
doting^  that  in,  cert4*iiji.  No  longer  in  the  a  bell  near  me  I  knew,  eien  within  reach  of 
diligewee^  thank  JJeavrn  !  but  in  the  old  Cor  |  my  arm*  Bi*t,  for  all  tiio  world  1  dutat  not 
d*Argent.    There,  overlienfJ.  WTta  the  sombre  have  stirred.    There  she  nat  and   wrote  on, 


Giuopyi  and  tliere,  thruugh  the  midliona  of 
the  grent  J>ow-wit*diyW,  w^as  the  riu>OfldJ^ht 
still  3trcandng  in  icily,  and  fidling^iBlant  ii|M>ti 
the  oiikcn  ihmr,     **How  cunoua,"  thought  1^ 


mot  ion  less  aa  ever.  She  Imd  long  yelliiw 
liair^  which  fell  about  her  face  Jts  ahe  bent 
ovor^  and  reached  nearly  to  the  (rfonnd,  and 
which  looked  ft  bngiit  gold  colour  where  tiie 


"the  a*«andAtion  of  idcjis;"  sicd  my  eye?!  wan-'tnoon  fell  on  it,  But  what  struck  niej  even 
dered  over  to  the  n>nnnikin'a  head,  which  no 
d<Hibt  bad  aet  me  dreaming  of  the  diligence. 
There  he  waa,  atarttig  me  familiarly  aa  ever, 
with  the  sfime  white  Btieak  of  light  upon  his 
cheek.  As  I  looked  with  a  so  it  of  Lizy  re- 
cognition, I  wa*  %  Uttlo  puazled  at  finding 
thi)  white  iipot  disappear  of  a  auddea,  and^  at 
tlie  same  tune,  I  iKjcame  Cfrnflcloim  that  the 
light  10  the  room  had  become  cljscurt^d^  as  if 
aome  object  bad  interposed  between  me  and 
the  window, 

I  turuHiJ  round  hastily,  and  saw — ^as  it 
•eemeil  to  me — something  very  like  a  shadowy 
hnituiii  figure  flitting  in  the  window.  I  did 
fiot  fffttlier  mrjre  ttifm  that  ;  for  I  ivaa  so 
vtartfe^lf  and— shall  1  confcisa  tt^o  flight- 
C&ed,  thsit  I  shut  my  eyes  tight  on  the  in- 
ttant,  without  waiting  to  see  more;,  and  satdt 
buck  with  a  aaddeii  opfireaslon  on  my  chest, 


in  all  my  agitation,  was  how  airaight  and 
hefivy  it  aeenitd  to  Jail — not  elnatt-ring,  or  in 
wavy  trejsaea  :  it  seemed  fts  if  it  had  been 
wet,  And  her  dreas — ^ves,  tliat  aeemed,  tiKj, 
al>»'dutely  glistening  and  eUnging  cl^jse  to  her 
aa  if  frejsh  from  the  water.  It  wh^  stained 
all  over  with  aand  and  ertivel.  How  in  ail 
this  to  end,  I  thou^^ht^  with  a  sort  of  hojte- 
lesa  despair.  Just  then  »he  aeemed  to  movf^ 
-^^to  ridao  her  liead.  The  gohlen  locks  fell 
buck  heavily^  ^nd  she  w^ia  now  ieaniag  on 
her  hand  looking  up  to  the  aky.  'I'he  hhie 
sepulehrnl  light  pa^^f^ed  in  a  slanting  line 
across  the  faoe,  and  lit  up  its  outward  edge, 
and  the  hand  and  arm.  I  watelietl  with 
delirioua  expectation.  She  had  continned 
longjn  that  attitude, — looking  up  to  heaven, 
— whenT  on  a  flinlden,  the  golden  locks  dnjpned 
fistde — and   I  felt  tliat  she  had  turned  lier 


which  it  h  painful,  evt^n  b^jw,  to  recah     1   faee,  and  wjis  looking  fixedly  at  me  *    By  the 
believe  I  am  as  courageous  as  the  generality  |  yellow  hglit,  1  sriw  before  me  a  marbie-hiok' 


of  men  ;  but  somehow  I  have  always  had  an 
inatindive  it  read  of  anything  of  this  sort ; 
for,  *s  f^*^*'  «^  I  conhl  see,  even  in  that  **hort 
'  lijce,  there  was  a  fdiay  trans  pare  nyy  about 
Ekt  I  ha«]  seen  that  whispered  me  that  tliis 

hh  no  buTi»an  inti-utler. 

BudT!  t*»  he  fiighttnied  at  a  mere  spectmm, 
at  the  ofliipnng  of  indige?*tionj  of  rebellions 
Burgundy  and  iratHes  I  Woll,  I  rauat  aay  I 
Lad  hoped  better  thing*  of  myaelf.  Beside, 
there  were  su^^h  creatures  nu  nightmares, 
Wire  there  not  ?  To  be  snre  there  were.  So 
reai!tonlng  in  this  fiishinu  I  thought  I  would 
venture  to  take  another  look,  and  I  would 
lay  niy««lf  ten  to  on tj  it  would  be  gone* 

Slowly,  and  with  a  pal|>Itatiug  heart,  I 


ing  face,  all  bleaehed  ;  and  dull,  annken  e vis 
ioi>king  at  me*  Sneh  a  morne,  melancholy, 
despairing  gaze!  Olteo  have  X  seen  it  sinee 
in  my  dre!*nia.  The  sketchy,  ahashiwy  lignre 
was  now  qniv^ering  in  the  broad  hand  of 
moonlight  J  like  a  dtFaolvtng  view,  l^efore  it 
pa^ises  away,  Wm  ahe  going  to  p:us9  awziy  ? 
No— she  hail  stood  up,  —  nhe  wan  moving 
towards  the  bed — towards  me  J  gliding  un- 
warda  with  a  soft  lloating  niolion  scarcely 
perceptible*  0,  the  agony  of  that  instant ! 
f  he  lack-lustre  eyes  never  turned  from  me  a 
moment  ;  and  1  heartl  her  drtsis  sweeping 
over  the  lloor  with  a  wet,  sludgy  sound  I 
She  was  almost  bealde  e  now,  Tlmre 
a  strange  chill— a  sudden  dampueaa  iu 


the  air  I  There  waa  a  shadowy  figure  bend- 
ing over  me  !  I  gave  a  wild  gasping  cry ! 
Help !  And  I  felt  a  cold  wet  hand  laid 
upon  my  shoulder ! 

I  recollect  nothing  more  after  that.  That 
night  of  horrors  passed  away,  and  morning 
came  at  last  Whether  I  had  had  the  night- 
mare or  not,  the  reader  may  be  sure  I  did 
not  tarry  for  another  night  under  the  roof- 
tree  of  the  Silver  Horn. 


CHIP. 

COPY  OP  COURT-BOLL. 
A  FEW  years  ago,  four  Acts  were  passed, 
each  more  mysterious  than  the  other,  for  the 
Enfranchisement  of  Copyholds.  These — like 
many  other  products  of  the  wisdom  of  Par- 
liament— have  been  so  hedged  about  with 
difficulties  and  are  so  unintelligible,  that  no 
good  can  come  of  them.  We  are  still  made 
to  bear  with  some  of  the  quaint  old  absurdi- 
ties of  mediaeval  times,  and  to  hold  our  lands 
by  copy  of  court-roll ;  rendering  homage  to 


by  wasting  a  long  day  at  a  dirty  coaatrj 
inn.  There  are,  moreover  the  customs,  esta- 
blished by  our  ancestors  and  still  daily  prac- 
tised, of  which  I  will  mention  only  service 
days.  Besides  money  payments,  the  tenant  is 
obliged  to  give  up  mow-ilays,  due-days,  plough- 
days,  and  catch-days ;  in  virtue  of  which  he  is 
required  to  mow  the  lord's  land,  reap  it  in 
time  of  harvest,  and  cai-ry  the  com  to  the 
nearest  mill  to  grind,  so  many  times  a 
year. 

I  make  no  mention  of  the  inconvenience  to 
land-owners  who  have  a  small  plot  of  copy- 
hold property  (as  is  oilen  the  case)  inter- 
mixed with  their  freehold,  and  which  neces- 
sarily increases  the  expense  of  transfer; 
nor  do  I  adduce  one  half  of  the  evils  at- 
tendant upon  copyhold  tenure.  I  would 
merelv  assume  in  conclusion,  that  if  these 
feudal  customs  were  highly  politic,  and  very 
necessarv  (as  they  may  have  been)  in  the 
stormy  days  of  our  ancestors  when  lord  and 
vassal  were  glad  to  baud  together  for  mutual 
support,  that  now  they  can  safely  be  dis- 
pensed with ;  for,  it  is  ditlicult  to  imagine  Smith, 
the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Clodhopples — who 


the  lord  by  service  of  render,  user  and  prender; , 

paying  a  fine  and  a  heriot  on  the  death  of  reads  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  makes  turnip 

the  loixl  of  the  manor,  and  the  like  on  every  !  lanterns  for  the  baby,  and  behaves  in  other 


alienation ;  after  the  manner  of  our  ancestors 
centuries  ago.  In  spite  of  railways,  tele- 
graphs, printing-presses,  and  of  this  very 
periodical  itself,  wo  still  cling  in  a  few 
districts  to  the  quaint  fashions  of  the  middle 


respects  as  a  peaceable  agriculturist — ^iuter- 
rupted  in  these  pursuits  by  the  appearance 
of  Jones,  the  neighbouring  lord  of  the  manor 
of  Clodipole,  at  the  head  of  his  vassals,  buff- 
jerkins,    hauberks,  **  et  tout  complet,**  the 


ages.    We  have  so  far  improved  certainly  ®**^  Jones  bent  upon  a  raid  on  the  quiet 
•    ■  .    ..      .  ^  -  ..  .    Smith's  cattle,  and  the  forcible  abduction  of 

his  cook. 

Do  not  let  us  boast  of  our  high  state  of 
civilisation,  until  the  best  friends  of  the 
British  Constitution  have  successfully  abo- 
lished suit  and  service  holdings,  with  many 
more  of  its  existing  absurdities. 


that  no  agricultural  Damon  of  the  present 
day  can  be  robbed  of  his  Phyllis  by  an  insa- 
tiate li>rd  ;  nor  can  the  whole  of  the  tenants 
be  termed  "villeins  in  gross,"  and  be  sold 
iKxlily ;  but  he  may  be  robbed  legally  never- 
theless. 

Take  heriots  as  an  example.  A  heriot  is 
the  best  horned  beast ;  and  the  lord  is  enti- 
tle'i — in  the  manors  of  which  I  speak — to 
cne  heriot  for  every  tenement  occupied  by 
the  tenant  either  upon  every  conveyance 
of  the  property  (termed  an  alienation), 
upon  the  death  of  the  tenant,  or  upqp  the 
death  of  the  lord.  I  could  quote  an  in- 
stance of  recent  occurrence,  where,  upon 
the  death  of  a  tenant  who  was  in  posses- 
sion of  fourteen  tenements,  the  lord  seized 
fourteen  of  the  successor's  best  milch  cows. 
Nor  did  the  matter  end  here.  On  the  occur- 
rence of  any  of  the  events  above  mentioned, 
the  lord  receives  eight  times  the  ancient 
rent ;  and,  as  this  rent  amounts  in  most  in- 
stances to  three  or  four  pounds,  it  was  found 
that  the  heir  to  the  unfortunate  owner  of  the 
fourteen  tenements,  would  be  required  to  pay 
some  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  for  rent ; 
and  this  after  the  disappearance  of  his  milch 
cows. 

Then  there  is  the  attending  the  Lord's 
Court,  and  doing  homage  —  not  exactly 
'•openly  and  humbly  kneeling,  being  imgirt, 


MUiVERSTON  WO^THIEa 

It  was  a  pouring  wet  morning  in  Milver- 
ston  one  Friday  in  May  last  year,  neverthe- 
less the  whole  town  was  astir  and  exj^ectant 
Miss  Prior  had  been  planted  at  her  window 
for  an  hour,  with  her  sharp  eyes  peering 
down  the  High  Street,  that  at  the  first  hum 
of  *' They  are  coming,"  she  might  be  readv  to 
dart  off  to  St.  Mary's  Church,  to  get  a  good 
place  to  see  the  bride  leave  her  carriage. 
1  myself  had  been  conversing  with  the  pew- 
opener  in  the  vestry,  where  the  clerk  was 
growing  momently  more  impatient.  He 
obsei-ved,  with  dignified  inditterence,  that 
they  had  married  so  many  people  in  their 
time,  that  he  sees  nothing  in  it — bless  him, 
how  it  rains ! 

It  did  rain  1  Against  the  windows  of  the 
old  church  it  drove  so  noisilv  that  it  almost 
drowned  the  stealthy  voices  of  the  whisperers 
in  \j^e  gallery  and  vestrjr ;   it  poured    * 


uncovered,  and  holding  up  the  hands  both  I  continuous  stream  from  the  spouts,  and  ran 
together  between  those  of  the  lord,  &c"— bat '  in  the  streets  almost  like  a  flood.    It  bad 
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gone  on  mnlng  in  this  wny  for  tbre©  days, 
ftnd  people  wei'ealitiost  justtlied  iu  womlenng 
whetlier  it  tvet  tijeatit  to  stop  ;  in  ikil  tliat 
tim«  titer©  Imd  not  been  h  gleam  of  smmhiije, 
the  spring  fiowera  ami  bud'tmii*  trees  looke^l 
dretjubed  aiid  BpiriUeaa;  the  very  \nvdA  hud 
eeAiiiid  their  mn^  m  the  churchyard  elnjs. 

The  pew-opcner^  i*erer  a  peri*ou  of  lively 
diapoaition,  kept  one  ear  open  to  listea  for 
th«j  roll  of  the  ciirrlages,  and  talked,  menu- 
while,  ia  a  dreary  utrarn  of  marriaj^ea  that 
ahe  ha<l  witnessed  in  that  very  place,  and 
whitih  had  niost  of  tlieni,  to  hwr  knowledge, 
turned  out  ill  She  thought  it  a  teiiipting  of 
misfortune  to  choofle  a  Friday  in  Mitj  for  a 
ireddiii|f^  when  there  are  three  hundred  ami 
Bii:ty*tive  davs  in  a  year  ;  atjd  hoped  it  might 
turn  out  well»  that  wa»  all.  While  she  wiia 
dutiitliug  &  diiattroua  story  the  clock  struck 
eleven,  ami  the  clerk,  obaerviog  that  they 
coil  hi  Dot  be  long  now,  admonlahed  his  col- 
league to  be  in  readinefls  at  the  door  to 
rt?ceive  them*  My  gossip  accordingly  hobbled 
awaj,  and  I  ensconced  myself  in  a  pew  near 
the  air  it  r,  already  occupied  by  Miss  Wokt-y 
and  Mrs,  BrisketL  The  hitter  whispered  to 
me  thftt  she  hojied  it  would  dear  at  noon,  as? 
it  often  does,  she  him  remarked,  but  Mim 
Wohiey  shook  her  head,  and  said  she  eaw  no 
cbaoce  of  iL  There  were  a  nmny  people  in 
the  chnrch  in  their  worst  bo  no  eta  and  cloaks, 
whose  umbrellas  hung  dripping  in  tiny 
rivulets  over  the  floor  ;  every  bijdy  was  very 
Biltut  as  it*  oppressed  by  the  weather ,  and 
unable  to  get  up  the  slightest  fe^ftal  eacpres- 
sion, 

Preaenfly  entered  Dr.  Wyatt  and  Mr» 
Col  bus,  sti*eaming  wet  The  pew- opener 
marshal  let  I  them  to  the  vestry,  whence  they 
iKBued  folly  robed,  and  took  their  seats 
within  the  altar  rails.  The  jjeople  were 
more  »tiO  than  ever  ;  there  waa  quito  a  dead 
husli  iu  the  church  ;  you  might  have  heani 
ft  pin  falh  A  quarter  pfwst  eleven  struck 
— half  past.  Dr.  Wyatt  whispered  to  the 
clerk,  who  went  solemoly  out  into  the  rain 
bareheaded}  aiid  returned  skekijig  down  his 
hair,  to  say  quite  audibly,  *'  No,*'  But  before 
he  had  tirne  to  get  U'tck  to  his  place,  Miss 
Prior  sewttered  in  noisily  on  pattens,  aod 
whis^iered  very  loud,  **  They  are  ooniing  I " 
Immediately  there  was  a  com  motion  all  t*ver 
the  church;  people  got  up  and  eat  dowo 
aguin,  aud  coughed,  ami  then  ha&tdy  settled 
^em^elves  as  the  irst  detachment  of  the 
wedding  party  appealed  aiid  walkeil  down 
the  able.  There  waa  Sir  Bertram  Sinclair, 
the  bridegroom,  as  upright  and  proud  as 
ever,  with  hift  restleaa  bright  eyes  glancing 
hither  and  thither,  his  grey  curls  brushed  up 
fiercely,  and  hia  moustache  twitching  over  his 
ihia  Itpa ;  youuj^  Bhilip  Wilton,  and  two 
itrange  gentlemen  witu  snptrvnliona  eyes* 
Th&i  cume  old  Captain  Wdtoti^  with  hts 
dAiight«r  Qii  hla  arm,  find  Mistrt^ss  Priscilla 
Cooke^  her  old  nurse,  following.  I  never 
'  people  come  to  &  wedding  in  such  i  way 


before — not  a  single  bridesmaid  or  female 
friend  f 

The  eeremony  began,  Dr,  Wyatt  reading  it 
very  islowly,  solemnly,  and  dellberzitely,  and 
giving  to  every  word  its  awful  weight.  It 
almost  made  me  iJl  to  look  at  Mary  Wilton, 
We  had  heard  whisperi  that  she  did  not  love 
Sir  Bertram,  and  that  threats  had  driven 
her  into  making  what,  in  a  woridly  ,fltinae, 
everybody  called  A  great  mati:h.  She  was 
covtfivd  from  head  to  foot  wnth  a  fiue  Ijice 
veil,  and  her  faee  looked  like  marble  through 
it.  She  stood  rather  far  njmrt  frorn  Sir 
Bertram,  and  1  noticed  that  her  whole  frame 
qnivei't'd  like  napen  leaves  in  w'md^  oa  the 
Doctor  said,  "  I  chai^ge  you  both  (as  you 
shall  answer  at  the  dreadful  day  of  jndL;mentj 
when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  dis- 
closed) that  if  either  of  you  know  any  impe- 
diment why  ye  may  not  be  lawfully  joined 
to  jf  ether  in  matrimonT,  ye  do  now  con  less 
it/'  Everybody  saw  and  notieed  how  she  tretn- 
bled.  The  Doctor  made  a  pause  of  unusual 
It  ugth,  ns  vf  anticipating  some  intt^rruiition, 
but  at  last  he  continued,  and  Sir  KL-rlratn  s 
sonorous  *^  I  wOL,'*  citme  out  with  a  jerk  as  if 
the  question  took  him  unawares  ;  nubody, 
though  they  liatened  breathl easily,  c^>uld  hear 
JVlary  Wilton  s  voice,  but  I  saw  her  lips  move, 
and  noticed  the  almost  convulsive  shudder 
that  shools  her  as  the  ring  was  slipped  upon 
her  finger;  Sir  Bertram  held  her  hand  so 
firmly  that  the  slender  lingt?rs  must  have 
been  almost  crushed  in  bis  grip,  an<l  for  a 
second  siie  seemed  to  try  to  draw  them  away, 
and  turned  her  liead  to  old  Friscilla  Cooke, 
who  was  cryinj^  belli nd  ber.  In  a  few 
ralnulefli  more  the  ceremony  was  endeil,  and 
they  all  went  into  the  vestry  to  sign  the 
book- 

Then  TMrs,  Brink ett  remarked  to  me  that 
the  sun  had  not  come  out,  aud  that  it  wa^ 
raining  faster  than  ever.  There  were  no 
congratulations  or  hand-sliaktnga  in  the 
vestry,  and  in  a  very  little  while  Sir  Ber- 
tram and  Lady  Sinclair  issued  fortli^  he 
holding  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  as  if  force 
wer«  neeessary  to  keep  it  there,  and  she,  with 
ht^r  hea^l  det.diiied  upon  ber  breast,  and  a  faoe 
hke  pjde  marble.  Those  who  saw  it  sjiid, 
that  when  put  into  the  ciirriagc,  ahe  laid  her 
hand  upon  the  handle  of  the  door,  as  if  to 
escape,  juid  tliut  Sir  Bertram  drew  her  back, 
and  she  shrank  into  the  furthest  corner,  and 
liegan  lo  sob  and  shriek  wildly  as  they  drove 
to  the  gloomy  old  house  in  Manor  House 
Yard. 

A*  wo  crossed  the  raarketrplace  home  the 
bells  rang  ottt  so  loudly^  tunefully,  aud  mer- 
rily,   that  we  were  half-ehe^tcd   into    the 
[  belief  that  we  had  been  wntnessioff  li  J^^Ppy 
I  marriage.    The  merry  marriage-bells  I    They 
}  should  toll  for  such  a  bridal  mstead  of  sernl- 
'  ing  lying  echoes    of  joy    up  heaven  wards, 
'  wtiere  the  angels  may  be  weeping  over  it» 
How  often  do  Ihe  flowers  lift  tneir  beads  to 
'  hearken  to  such  music  when  It  would 
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better  if  they  were  blosaomiiig  on  the  bride's  if  half  of  wlmt  wn^  Haul  of  Sir  Berb-am  were 
grave]  i  true,  she  moat  have  hud  a  terriUts  Liiiie  with 

Bplte  of  the  weaiheri  many  lltble  com*  |  hitu  abmad.  People  aaid  tlmt  he  woul^l  nev^r 
mllttes  were  held  that  aft-eriioou  in  tlie  reeovisr^  that  hi^  ]jrt?aeiit  attack  was  fftr  worde 
^lilvi*r.^t(fn  lirAwiug-rooma  to  tjike  the  dAy*s  than  the  former  one,  and  thnt  the  B«*rv*uit9 
event  into  eonsidemtion.  We  all  talkeil  over  were  all  leaving  Winnin^iton  j  ndjody  could 
Captiiiu  Wilton's  coiuing  to  the  town  fpnr  support  its  drt^ailn^Bs:  huo  as  it  tnl^jrht  be 
years  [irevit>uBl\%  witli  tiia  two  young  duldreOj .'  witliin,  it  lo<;ked  a  |j;reat,  dreary  priaou  house 
and  ^rtluulated  that  Lady  Sintdair  eoiihl  not  be  out-^ide. 

eighteen.  TJie  eaptidn  had  held  aloof  from  TIjc  t)Oor  old  caplam  had  lor^t  a  go^^^l  deal 
■ociety^  and  was  avowedly  poor  ;  nobody  of  his  liang^hty  looka  before  Christmas  eatue, 
knew  hini  ijiUTuately,  or  hU  daughter  or  son,  iNobotiy  couhl  help  but  ]iity  hini^  Im  seetned 
but  their  alfairs  had  been  miii^h  discuss  ad*  I  so  downcnsit  atid  mi^ierable-  The  marriiigfl 
W"e  Imd  expeot4id  II  marri»|fetlu*  year  Ihfft^re,  hail  been  hiti  doing,  aad  now  tliat  lie  mw 
for  M.iry  Wilton  waa  often  aeen  iu  the  Maiior  what  was  ijome  of  it,  and  ttiat  his  dmighUr 
Ganleu^S  with  a  tiandaotne  odicor  who  eame  wa^^  aacrificud  to  a  mud  man,  his  late  retBorae 
duwii  for  frequent  but  ebort  viait^  to  her  njuAt  have  l>een  keen  iorltfed. 
father  8  houae.  Ilia  iiitine  w:ia  Caplatu  *'  What  elae  could  arjybody  e^peet  who  wm 
Moore.  W©  chose  to  fancy  tliey  were  cu- >  bo  niah  a^a  to  marry  oji  »  Friday  in  ^fav  P 
g:^ed^  anrj  to  feel  an  iutoreat  in  tlierti ;  but  I  was  %lk»  Wolaey  a  remark,  She  was  aajiei^ 
at  Iw^t  ]MUa  Prior  told  u*  that  we  were  all !  atitious  and  romantic,  beiJig  much  given  to 
wron;^%  for  Mary  Wilton  waa  going  to  mairy  liUfr^iture  of  that  order,  and  atlriJjytetl  all 
Bir  Bertrara  Sindftir  of  Wiuningtnn  Oistle^l  the  Winnin^ton  Ca»tW  troubles  to  tJit;*  unfor^ 
ami  that  Captain  Moot  e  waa  on  his  way  to 
India,  And  tlie  event  proved  her  mfonua- 
tion  connect. 

In  these  cases  there  is  always  a  train  of 
circumatnncos  which  no  curiosity  can  ]t*^\ie- 
trate.  Gossip  exhausted  itself,  bitt  nothing 
more  e<>uld  we  aacertain  than  we  had  actually 
st^eii,  feir  P^rtraru  aud  Lady  Sinchdr  went 
abroad,  and  the  castle  wan  lilltHi  with  work- 
men and  upholaterera  nnikjr^g  ^jreparutiona 
for  thc'ir  return*  Ciig>tain  Wtltuu  nnd  bin 
Bon   were    often    there    Kuperinttfijiiing  aiid 


tunate  seleetion  of  the  weddiri^-dav.  *rhepi 
was  a  bolter  reasoit  thrin  tbati  Pride  and 
mprcfeuary  fetlhiga  were  what  urged  Captain 
VViUon  to  force  Mary  hito  the  uidou,  wfcien 
he  knew  that  Sir  lkrtrarn*B  pvcubnrititjs 
were  alway*^  verglni^  on  nientid  di^om»e ; 
lilary  herself  knew  it^and  resisted  «U"adfaatly 
until  who  can  ttdl  what  rat^tivea  were  urged 
tfi  tlnve  her  into  the  aacrilice  of  lier  w  hole 
life.  Cajitain  Moore  uone,^ — her  home  p>or, 
loneJy,  uncheered  by  love — ^for  h^*  father 
wft«  a  surly,  aelf-conatjntrated  man,  and  her 


giving   orders;     since  hi^  dau^^hter*s   great    bmiher  a  weak,  simple  lad — even  a  inarriai|e 


tnarriage^  the  old  luuu  held  Ida  heatl  higher 
than  evf  r*     He  was  aa  proud  a  tntui  to  the 

rlull  as  Sir  Bertram, 

St.  Mary'^  hdU  welcomed  them  home  in 

VJLugUfit.  Every  thing  woa  done  in  oriier ; 
there  waa  a  procession  of  teiiantry  to  nuet^t 
tbeni,  and  great  preparations  for   rejoii^ing, 


witli  Hir  Bijrti'am  mi:^ht  h>ok  h^s  ten  ible  in 
eonteniplation  :  how  she  reganied  it  wbeo 
close  at  hand,  her  Atrauf^^e  buhaviuur  at  her 
marriage  betrayed  but  too  clearly. 

But  to  eiul  thia  atory  quickly,  for  it  ti  i 
very  nielanebojy  one.  Ju  January  Lady 
Sinclair   wjis  con  Rued  of  a    stilldmrn  ami, 


uin. 


but    It   was    geueraljy   remarked    that    Sirjwhoae  birth  aha  aurvived  only  a  few  bouri 

Bertram  locked  very  i  11^ w ben  people  «aid  a   Sbe  wa^  buried  with  ^reat  foneral  |iomp  in 

Sinclair    **h?oked    iil/^    we    all    knew    well  f  the  chattel  vault  at  Winningt-jn  Castle,  raid 

enonj^b  what  was  meant.     There  waa  insauity   thus  closed  tlie  laat  scene  of  a  gretjvt  matiih. 

in  the  family:  hehimaelfj  wben  quite  a  young       Sir  Bertmni  haa  been  removed  abroaii,  it 

matt,  bad  been  for  llixee  yeara  under  medical   ii  sidd  to  Paria,  and  Captaia  Wilton  also  haa 

aurveilhiuce  abroad.     It   was  a  thin^  only  I  left  Milveraton.    The  caatle  ia  shut  up,  and 

whiaperedj    but    everybody    waa    per  fee  Ely   everything    about    it   ia  going  to  rack  and 

aware  of  the  fact.     Of  course,  all  the  neigh-  ' 

bourhood  called  at  Winuington  Cas^tlCi  butl 

BO  vialta  were  either  received  or  returned.  | 

A  confidential  physician  <^me  from  abroad 

and  took  up  his  residfrnie  there,  and  by^and- 

by  it  oozed   out  that  Sir   Bertram  was  so 

111  I  well  n«  to  be  contineil  to  his  apartment  a. 

We  met  Lady  Sinclair  occasioQaliy  driving 

abont  in  a  pony  carriage  with  her  father  and 

brother ;  alie  looked  an  icy,  aufft;ring,  patient 

«*eature  tired  with  atrugcding  against  aorrow,    Cantnlalng  lUa  Numbers  iMiiod  ^«t™a  tha  Niuet«en^ 

and  passively  end uring  it.     Her  beauty  was  aMFifly^lx. 

iilded  and  almost  gone — aa  well  it  might  be—  ,    Complfltc  aoti  of  Hmi*oh<jld  WopU  may  alKay*  bo  bad 

!Be  Mi(^ht  o/Trumlating  Ariklmfrom  Household  Woedi  u  rttsefved^jf  ihsAuthm^g, 


'Sow  toady,  pdc«  Hir«  SblHln^  und  gixpsuii^  lumily 
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A  CAMPAlGir  WITH  THE  FEENCH.  I 

Some  few  years  ago,  I  spent  twelve  motiths ' 
hi  Ihe  cobujr  of  Alj^ma.  Tha  reaaona  that  | 
took  fue  to  that  some  what  out-of-the-way  ^ 
plaee  wer«,  first  &  difiiudUiation  to  retui^n  to 
India  (where  the  cavahy  rtfgiiiiem  in  which  I 
held  a  cofuniiaaion  waa  etatioucii)  before  my 
furloiigh  bad  eicpired  ;  and  second ly,  a  wbh 
to  see  fiomethiug  of  the  mADnt^r  in  which 
our  neigh boura  toi^k  the  fidd  against  ibeU* 
enemies  the  fieiluuirijL  Hiipf>ei)mg  to  spend 
m  few  weirks  at  a  aea^bkthhi;^  pLac^  on 
th^  saat  coast  of  France,  I  foimed  some 
acqiaAintaivova  anion g  the  ojfice rs  of  a  regi- 
mfnt  which  had  jiist  returned  froiu  Alj^iera, 
and  the  accounts  those  gentlemen  gave  me  of 
their  adrentures,  determined  ine  to  vUit 
northern  Africa  lo  return  to  I^ondon  ; 
U»  oh  tain  l&nve  from  the  Hoi-se  Guards  to 
proceed  to  m}*  desithmtion  ;  to  pack  up  &  suit 
or  two  of  unlfono,  atid  fuhiieh  mysalf  with 
the  necessary  pMBaport  and  1  altera  of  credit, 
oocupiefl  no  tnore  than  a  formight.  In  six 
wei^ks  from  the  day  when  ihe  idea  of  going  to 
Algi^iii  hiid  tir^t  entered  tu?  head^  I  fonod  mj* 
■eit  walking  about,  the  streeta  of  CojifittLMtiue, 
having  alrt-ady  |>aid  a  flyuig  visit  to  Phillij>- 
vUie,  un<l  the  i-apUal  of  the  colony,  J  wanted 
to  see  how  the  French  troopii  took  the  deJd, 
what  amount  of  baggage  their  generals 
^Iow«d  to  accompany  the  coin  inns  in  a  cam- 
paign»  and  in  what  manner  their  Boldien?, 
officer*^  and  superior  com  m  and  era,  overcame 
thoee  ddhcultiea  which  I  knew  from  eipe^ 
ricnce  were  itkiepardbSe  from  active  wai*fHre. 

There  ato  for  ever  military  expeditions 
being  eent  Hg^intt  refractory  Arab  tribes, 
and  one  of  these  was  on  the  point  of 
■larliug  from  Conatantine  into  the  far 
ttiterior^  shortly  after  my  artival  at  that 
places  The  orticer  who  waa  to  proceed  in 
oommand  of  the  Piu^ty.  was  a  Lieutenant- 
Genera)  to  whum  I  had  brought  a  letter  of 
introdnution^  and  I  had  no  sooner  ex- 
preMed  a  wiuh  to  accompany  the  detuch- 
Sient,  than  he  met  me  more  than  half-way, 
•,nd  inaUted  unon  my  being  his  ^fueat  as  long 
«■  1  reumiufa  with  the  troopa  in  the  fiehL 
Tbe  exptnlition  waa  expected  to  be  absent 
from  UooAtantine  about  six  montha,  and  the 
commander  warned  me  that  when  once  we 
gofc  A  certain  distance  from   the  compara- 


tively settled  districts!,  there  would  in  all 
probability  be  no  chance  of  m^  i^turning  to 
the  colony  until  the  troopa  should  come  back, 
since,  without  a  strong  cuard  and  great  pre- 
via utioti,  it  was  impossible  to  pasa  through 
certain  tracta  of  country,  which  were  invested 
by  maraiLdiog  Arabe, 

The  precise   objects  or  intentions  of  the 
campaign  I  never  could  exactly  make  out ; 
nor,  indeed,  did  I  much  care  to  know*    Ya- 
rioua  officers  belonging  to  the  detach m cut, 
endeavoured  to  impress  upon  me  a  detailed 
account   of  the  ms^mlitien    and   dialoyaltlet  ' 
of  certain  chiefs,   againi^t   whom   we    werti 
about  to   move  ;    but  I  never  could   get  ft 
clear  idea  of  the  affmr.    It  was  enough  for 
me  to  know  that  the   first  gentleman  into 
whose  neighbourhood  we  were  going  was  a 
certain    Ben i- something ;    who,    wita   some 
hundreds    of   armed    foUowera;,    had    been 
pluuderiug  certain  well-behaved  tribes  Ihnt 
were  nrotectcd    by  the  French    authorities, 
and  wno  paid  their  tribute  regularly  to  the 
lawful  officiidd  of  the  Empire,    This  badly- 
behaveil  person    lived,  as  I  waa  inforniod^ 
at  a  distauca  of  sixty  leagues — one  hundred 
and   ei^ljletiu   mi  lea —from   tlie   further  moat 
French   ouipoat^  and   tlie  latter  half  of  tlie 
journey  was  acroas  the  branch  of  a  desert^ 
where  water  was  oidy  procuitible  in  small 
quautiiiea.     The  atreugth  of  tht*  small   bri- 
gade   waa   about   two   thousand    £ve  hun- 
dred   men^      Of  these,  six    humdred    were 
infantry    of  the    line,    three    hundred    be- 
longed   to    the    now    celebrated    corps    of 
Zomtviea,  four  hundred  were  hnafiars  who  but 
a   few   months  bt^fore  had   been  doing  duty 
in  Paris,  and  three  hundred  were  Chasseurs 
d*Afiiqvte,    In  addition  to  thi*  force,  we  had 
soma  two  hundred  Spahis,  or  native  cavidrv 
uaflerthe  command  of  French  officers,  und  as 
many  more  men  belonging  to  thone  admit ablj 
organ iaetl  and  most  uacfurcorjJSj  the  Equipaj^o 
Mnitai res  (transit  corps),  the  Corpa  d*Ouvriers 
(works    corp^),    and     the    Ambulance.       Of 
artillery  we  had  some  dozen  or  so  of  Sight 
^eid-pieces ;  for  lu  these  expeditions  agatimt 
the    Arab   tribes,   the    French   ctjmmanders 
trust  almofet  entirely  to  infantry  and  cavalry  ; 
the  enemy  generally  keeping  at  too  great  a 
distance  from  big  cuns  to  make  any  sort  of 
projectile  that  can  be  used  from  them  (except 
lihetls}  of  Uttb  avail 
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To  the  eye  of  a  soldier  there  could  hardly 
be  a  more  pleasing  sisht,  than  that  expe- 


ditionary column,  as  it  filed  ont  of  Con 
fitantine  a  little  before  sunrise  one  splendid 
morning  in  January.  I  had  previously  served 
in  India  under  Sir  John  Keane,  General 
Nott,  Lord  Gougb,  and  Sir  Charles  Kapier, 
and  had  witnessed  some  magnificent  bodies 
of  troop  take  the  field ;  but  I  had  never  seen 
so  workmanlike  a  brigade  before. 

First  came  the  infantry  with  their  brown 
faces,  small  useful  kepi  on  the  head,  and  light 
grey  cap6tes^  or  great-coats,  with  the  skirts 
turned  back  to  give  greater  freedom  in  walk- 
ing. We  laugh  at  French  troops  for  putting 
on  their  watch-coats  to  march  and  fight  in  ; 
but  the  practice  is  not  without  considerable 
advantage.  This  coat  makes  the  coolest 
and  most  pleasant  ^rment  for  the  weary 
pedestrian,  while  his  regular  uniform  is 
lighter  to  carry  on  his  back,  and  is  saved  a 
great  deal  of  wear  and  tear.  Another  pecu- 
liarity of  the  French  infantry  is,  the  red 
trouser  being  always  tucked  into  the  gaiter 
on  the  line  of  march.  This,  too,  is  a  great 
help  in  walking,  for  nothing  can  be  more 
annoying  than  the  dangling  leg  of  a  loose 
trouser  during  a  long  day's  march.*  In 
rear  of  the  regular  infantry,  came  the  Zouaves, 
then  in  succession  the  artillery,  Chasseurs 
d*Afrique,  hussars,  spahis,  and  the  various 
equipages  militaires.  What  struck  me  most 
forcioly  when  witnessing  the  march  of  this 
column,  was  the  smallness  of  the  amount  of 
baggnge,  the  completeness  and  compactness 
of  all  the  auxiliaries,  and  the  perfect  order 
with  which  every  department  was  conducted. 
I  had  previously  seen  in  India — and  latterly 
have  much  oftener  witnessed  in  the  Crimea — 
how  everything  connected  with  the  comforts, 
the  feciling,  and  the  general  care  of  our 
men  when  in  the  field,  was  left  to  chance. 
When  commanding  in  Scinde,  the  late  Sir 
Cliarles  Napier  endeavoured  to  organise  a 
baggage  0017)8,  and  to  introduce  something 
like  oKlcr  and  regularity  into  the  various  de- 
partments which  administer  to  the  well-being 
of  the  soldier  when  in  the  field  ;  but  he  did 
not  take  much  by  his  move.  He  raised  against 
himself  a  host  of  enemies  ;  who,  in  the  long 
run,  proved  mighty  to  torment  one  of  the 
best  soldiers  tliat  ever  wore  the  ihglish 
uniform. 

Of  military  mismanagement  in  the  Crimea 
we  have  all  heard  enough.  Who  that  has 
witnessed  the  scene,  can  ever  forget  the 
crushing,  ci*owding,  confusion,  and  swearing 
exhibited  amongst  the  followers,  baggage, 
and  commissariat  of  an  Indian  army  when 
moving  ?  The  immense  quantity  of  private 
baggage  allowed,  the  innumerable  non-com- 
batiints  in  the  shape  of  native  private  servants 
with  their  families  and  their  followers,  is 
fabulous.  I  remember,  in  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight — nine,  during  Sir  John 
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£leane*s  campaign  into  AjQTghanistan,  the 
average  number  of  camels  which  each  officer 
of  the  re^ment  I  then  belonged  to  had  for 
his  own  use,  was  no  less  than  eight,  whilst 
the  native  camp  followers  of  the  corps  were 
in  the  proportion  of  five  to  every  effectiva 
sabre  in  our  ranks.  How  differently  they 
manage  these  matters  in  Algeria !  I  am  speak- 
ing within  bounds,  in  declaring  that  the 
whole  baggage  of  the  two  thousand  men- 
starting  into  the  desert  upon  a  six  montha* 
campaign,  and  having  to  carry  every  neces- 
sary as  well  as  every  comfort  of  life  with 
them — was  not  equal  to  one  half  of  what 
followed  mv  own  single  regiment,  when  it 
took  the  field  against  the  Sikhs  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-five. 

But  more  surprising  still,  was  the  admir- 
rable  order,  regularity,  and  method  which 
pervaded  every  department  of  the  baggage^ 
When  the  column  started  in  the  morning, 
every  mule  was  in  its  place,  and  marched 
dose  up  to  the  rear  or  the  troops.  The 
consequence  was,  that  when  we  got  into  tha 
enemy*s  country,  a  very  small  body  of 
soldiers  sufficed  to  protect  it  against  tha 
Arabs.  On  the  line  of  march  every  mula 
kept  its  place ;  and,  if  wanted  in  a  hurry, 
could  be  found  instantly.  The  difference 
between  this  orderly  proceeding  and  the  con- 
fusion that  exists  among  the  camels,  bullock^ 
carts  and  drivers  appointed  to  carry  military 
^?g^®  '^^  India,  led  me  to  make  some 
inquiries  on  the  subject  I  found  that 
each  military  division  of  the  French  army 
has  attached  to  it  three  companies  of 
equipages  militaires ;  two  of  these  companiea 
bein^  composed  of  men  to  lead,  look  after, 
and  if  necessarv  defend  against  the  enemy, 
the  baggage  mulea  ;  the  third  company  being 
compose! I  of  mounted  men,  some  01  whom  act 
as  postilions ;  while  others  guard  and  keep  in 
order  the  various  carts,  waggous,  and  anibu- 
lances  on  the  march.  With  our  division  there 
were  rather  more  than  four  hundred  mules,  in- 
cluding the  spare  animals  and  those  destined 
to  carry  the  sick  and  wounded.  The  equipages 
militaires  are  commanded  by  officers  of  rariom 
ranks,  who  have  under  them  subalterns  and 
other  subordinates.  These  gentlemen  take  at 
much  pride  in  the  condition  of  their  mules, 
and  the  regularity  and  order  kept  by  tha 
^ggAge  on  tne  line  of  march,  as  any  captain 
of  our  Life  Guards  takes  in  the  general 
appearance  of  his  men  and  horses  at  a  review 
in  Hyde  Park.  This  appreciation  of  work,  be 
it  ever  so  humble,  is  a  most  remarkable  and 
striking  characteristic  of  the  French  service. 
In  our  own  army  we  are  too  apt  to  look  down 
upon  the  commissariat^  and  other  adminia- 
trative  departments  connected  with  our 
troops.  Unless  an  officer  or  soldier  belongs 
to  the  fighting  portion  of  the  forces,  we  regard 
him  as  a  being  who  has  a  questionable  nght 
to  wear  uniform.  No  such  preposterous  non- 
sense is  to  be  found  among  the  French.  Who 
does  not  reeoit  with  horror  on  reading  desori|»- 
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tloDi  of  the  retreat  from  Cabool  7  Ye%  bad ' 
a  tithe  of  the  order  and  reff<ilarity  raniu- 
tAined  ftOTOBg  the  French  military  baggage 
&iiiiiifthi  been  enforcml  among  our  Indtaa 
trooDfl,  «  large  porlion  of  the  Cabool  array 
woul+i  haire  laade  their  way  in  eafety  to  Jel- 
IjiJabarl,  where  GenetiLl  Side  was  waiting  for 
them. 

Hidf  a.a  lionrbefore  dawn,  ibe  fir^  notes 
«f  ft  bottle  are  heurd  from  Ihe  tent  of  the 
chef-<r-6tat-mMJor  j   am^,    live  niinutea   after, 
rII  the  drums  in  camp  begin  a  noh%  enough  i 
to    awaken    the    dead.     Before  leaving   the 
gronnd,  esieh  goldtar  h  fit r nibbed  with  a  (!iip 
of  excellent  blaek  eoffee  (that  is  to  aay,  coffee 
with  oat  milk)  ;  and,  in  half  tin  hour,  all  the 
Bmall  t^nts  d  abri  are  struek,  packed  on  the  i 
men^fl  shoiildem,  i\w  baggage  anlmais  loaded,  i 
the    men    in    tbeir    plaoea^    and    the    wordj 
Mar-r-r-r-iM^h  giveni  with  that  pecuUar  pro- 
longed  sounding  of  the  letter  r^  whtch  every  | 
Frtiucli  officer  adopt®  when  ebouting  tbe  worn  i 
of  command.  \ 

The  motnent  tb©  troops  move  off,  the  band  ; 
of  tbe  leaf  ling  regiraent  strikes  np,  and  plays  | 
a  Jiveiy  mUitary  march  fur  a  balf  a  mil  a  or  so.  | 
When' the  mtjajciaoa  are  tired  tho  cotjm  ofi 
dm  in  men  (the  French  have  no  fifers)  beginn  [ 
ita  rub-ad ub,  and  worka  away  in  right  good  i 
eament,  while  the  column  gets  over  another 
Hide  or  so. 

The  regimental  bands  of  th<J  French  army 
STO  admiralty  managed*  In  Algeria  tbey 
are  aa  well  kept  np — the  miMiciaiii!  quite  as 
nttm^rouSf  tbe  muiic  is  ai  well  pL-vyed,  tbe 
Instmments  are  as  good,  and  tbe  baud-innater» 
fts  exeeEleut — as  if  the  regiment  were  sta- 
lioned  in  Paria.  In  our  own  army*  goverriment  i 
merely  provides  tba  men  for  the  baud  ;  tbe  [ 
expense  of  leaching  theui,  of  their  instru- 
ments, of  their  clo tiling,  and  tbeir  eitna  pay, 
fkUing   eittirely  on    the  officers.      To  such 

fentlefnen  aa  have  nothing  bnt  tbeir  pay  to 
ep«nd  upon,  thia  is  a  heavy  tax  ;  but  it  is  a 
part  of  the  magnificent  How  not  to  do  it^  of 
tlie  long  line  of  Barnacles,  Bloreover,  an 
EngUaK  regiment  is  only  allowed  to  employ 
mie  Ber^eant  and  fonrteen  pnvat«*B  as  mud- 
cians ;  bo  that  iu  ease  of  three  or  four  hap- 

Iieniug  to  fall  stck,  or  of  the  player  of  a 
eading  inaLinini#ut  dying,  the  whole  band  is 
for  the  time  useles*.  In  a  French  corpa,  tbo 
muiicitns  number  between  forty  and  titty ; 
the  eotire  exptfnse  of  tbe  establishment  being 
borne  by  the  government.  Tiie  Ubef  de  Music, 
or  band -master,  is  invariably  a  gentleman  of 
eonsttlerable  musical  attainment,  who  ranks 
■i  a  sub-lieutenant  in  the  t^egiment-  l^or 
#tti  the  expense  of  these  military  bands  be 
eonsidered  as  money  wasted.  The  cheering 
oSe^ctB  of  the  music  on  the  men,  and  tbe 
manner  in  which  it  Keerns  to  make  tbem  forg^^t 
their  trottbtes  and  hardships  during  active 
field  service,  mnat  be  witnessed  before  it  can 
be  6iUy  appreciated.  We  bad  two  bandt*  with 
«uf  cobnim,  one  belonging  to  the  infantry, 
Aud  one  to  the  hussars.  One  or  oUier  of  tbeae 


kept  playing  from  time  to  time,  so  that  In  tbe 
course  of  each  momiog's  nmitib  we  were  sel- 
dom more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  without 
music 

One  hour  after  the  start  from  camp,  a  halt 
waa  invariably  directed.  Tbe  nien  piled  their 
arm^^  ffll  out  of  the  ranks,  li^^hted  tbeir  pipes, 
munched  the  leaves  of  bread,  or  tbo  pieces  of 
biscuit  in  tbeir  havresacks;  and,  if  they  Imd 
money,  or  credit,  obtained  a  anmll — ^very 
smx%ll — glass  of  brandy  from  one  of  tlie  vivan- 
di^'res  ;  who,  akoj  had  bdt-mules,  from  which 
they  supplied  the  office ra  with  snacks^  and— 
although  the  halt  only  lasted  twenty  minutes 
— even  prepared  small  cupa  of  hot  coffee* 
OflEicera  then  lighted  their  cigara  or  pipes,  and 
chatted  in  groujis  until  the  drnms  aummoned 
them  Ui  their  posts,  when  tbe  bandit  struck  up, 
and  we  were  ottce  more  on  tbe  tramp,  greatly 
refrefibed  by  our  brief  rest. 

Ahbough  considered  no  mean  pedestrian, 
either  on  a  Scotch  moor,  or  in  an  Indian 
jungle,  I  foand  myself  no  match  at  marching 
with  the  regimental  infantry  otlicers  of  tbe 
French  army*  Tbey  never  ride  oii  tbo  line  of 
msreh,  as  is  almost  the  invariable  rule  in 
India.  With  the  eloak  rolled  up,  fevviige 
£^shiou,  and  slung  o?er  tbe  left  sbonlder, 
these  gentlemen  trud^^e  along  by  tbo  side  of 
tbeir  men ;  field-officers  alone  being  mounted* 
The  French  say,  and  not  without  some  rea»on, 
that  captains  and  suhalterns  should  show 
those  under  their  conimand  an  example  in 
bearing  fatigue* 

At  the  end  of  tbe  second  hour's  march 
another  halt  was  called  ;  but,  this  time,  only 
f[jr  five  minutes  ;  when  off  we  went  ag/itn. 
By  the  time  three  hours  bad  passed,  tbe  suu 
was  generally  pretty  high,  and  very  hot,  I 
cnn  say  with  truth,  that  I  never  felt  the 
effect*  of  heat  upon  the  head  during  a  march 
in  India,  as  I  have  in  the  interior  of  A  li^di'ra  ; 
yet  the  Frencliraen,  otheer^  and  soldieia, 
never  appeared  to  feel  it  in  tlie  least  Occa- 
SLonally,  a  mule  carrying  the  cacolet^  (a  sort 
of  arm-chair  s!nng  on  each  side  of  a  muje, 
which  thus  carriea  a  couple  of  sick  men),  were 
sent  for  from  the  rear,  and  a  Boblitjrt  <1  end- 
beat  fix>m  beat  or  fjtttgue,  was  placed  u|xili 
it*  Th  is,  I  lo  we ver,  was  q  u  it  e  an  e  xee  pti  enable 
case,  and  no  man  ^ver  fell  out  during  a  morn- 
ing'a  march  ;  which,  although  it  would  have 
sent  half  an  English  batt^iliun  into  hospital, 
never  appeared  to  affect  these  tough  little 
Frenchmen  in  the  leaat.  For  this  there  must 
be  a  cauae^  or  rather  more  than  one  causa  ; 
and,  from  the  experiences  of  nearly  twi^nty 
years  in  our  own  servicej  I  am  led  to  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions  ^ 

The  French  dresi  thetr  troops  for  service 
and  for  nse  :  not  for  parade  or  show.  It 
is  trne  that  the  Fren^^h  soldier  carries  a  great 
weight  about  him  ;  but  the  articles  with  which 
he  is  loaded  tend  more  or  leas  to  his  com- 
f>rt  in  the  camp.  He  knows  this,  and  never 
dreams  of  conr plaining.  The  tent  d*abri,  or 
amall  kind  of  gipsy- tent^  is  carried  among 
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three  meih  It  is  pitched  in  ^ve  minutes,  and 
serves  every  purpose  of  protection  ajrainst 
either  night  air,  sun,  or  m(xierate  rain.  Then, 
again,  the  French  soldier^s  bill-hook,  axe,  and 
spade,  serve  to  dig  trenches  round  his  tent  in 
bad  weather,  and  help  to  provide  him  with 
fire-wood  wherewith  to  cook  his  food.  In  other 
respects  his  health  is  looked  after,  although  he 
is  most  carefully  taught  to  depend  upon  hia  own 
good  sense,  and  his  own  exertions,  less  than 
upon  what  his  superiors  or  the  commissariat 
can  do  for  him.  He  is  a  very  much  less  help- 
less being  than  his  English  comrade^  and  his 
officers  luive  consequently  far  less — ^indeed,  I 
may  say,  none— of  the  fiddle-faddle  work  in 
camp,  billets  or  quarters,  which  is  an- 
noy iug  to  our  ci^3tains  and  subalterns,  and 
worrying  to  our  men.  An  English  soldier 
is  everlastingly  being  inspected  by  some 
person  or  other.  The  corporal  of  his  squad 
inspects  him  and  his  food  to  see  that  one 
is  fitly  dressed  to  sit  down  to  dinner,  and 
the  other  fitly  cooked  to  be  wholesome.  Then 
the  oi-derly  sergeant  inspects  the  whole  com- 
pany— men  and  dinners.  After  that  the  orderly 
officer  inspects  the  meal  of  the  whole  corps, 
and  finally  the  captain  of  the  day  has  his  turn 
of  inspecting  the  messing  of  the  regiment. 
In  many  corps,  by  way  of  adding  to  the 
comforts  of  the  Sunday  dinners,  each  of  the 
two  majors  inspects  the  meals  of  half  the 
regiment,  whilst  the  colonel  inspects  all  round 
the  barracks  of  the  regiment.  Judge  what 
comfort  the  poor  soldier  must  have  with  his 
dinner,  afler  all  this  formal  worry  and  bother 
is  over !  The  French  have  none  of  this.  The 
men  are  taught  to  rely  on  tlieniselves,  to 
cook  their  own  dinner  in  comfort  and  as  well 
as  circumstances  will  allow,  and  the  con- 
sequences are,  that  off  parade  themselves 
and  their  officers  are  much  less  worrieil 
about  trifles  tlian  is  the  case  in  the  English 
arm 

Another  circumstance  which  tends  much  to 
render  the  French  sohiier  hard^,and  which  is 
certainly  of  the  greatest  service  to  him  in  a 
climate  like  that  of  Algeria,  is  his  tempemnce. 
During  a  service  of  fifteen  years  in  India,  few 
men  exposed  themselves  more  to  the  sun  in 
following  field  sports  than  myself,  and  I  never 
had  a  d  ay *s  sickness  which  could  be  attributed 
to  that  pursuit  Judging  from  myself^  and  from 
others  who  have  at  various  times  been  my 
companions  in  the  army,  I  attribute  the  im- 
punity with  which  I  braved  the  effects  of  heat 
entirely  to  my  never  tasting  spirits.  The 
French  soldier  cerUunly  takes  his  petit  verre 
once  or  twice  in  the  day ;  but,  to  this  day, 
in  India,  a  soldier*s  daily  allowance  of  Bengal 
rnm  or  arrack,  when  on  the  line  of  march, 
would  more  than  three  parts  fill  an  ordinary 
dinner  tumbler.  This  too  of  a  spirit  com- 
pared with  which  the  most  fiery  compounds 
of  the  lowest  London  public-house  is  as  mild 
as  milk.  If  any  one  aoubts  what  effect  this 
diurnal  dose  of  spirits  would  have  upon  men 
called  upon  to  endure  great  fatigue  under  a 


tropical  sun,  let  him  try  the  experiment  ia 
Lon<Ion  during  the  dog-days. 

Another  reason  in  my  mind  for  the  health 
of  French  troops  in  the  field,  is  the  companir 
lively  few  men  who  constitute  each  men^ 
and  the  excellence  of  their  cookery. 

The  distance  we  ^ot  over  each  day,  varied 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  English  miles,  and 
the  time  occupied  was  from  four  to  six  hoara. 
Sometimes,  to  get  over  long  tracts  of  oouiitrjr 
where  there  was  no  water,  we  had  night 
marches,  which  I  shall  describe  by-and-fa^« 
As  a  general  rule  we  arrived  at  the  new 
eucamping-ground  about  eleven  oVlock,  and 
always  &und  that  the  place  had  been 
marked  out  previously  by  an  officer  of  the 
6tat-major ;  who,  with  his  mounted  orderUet 
and  his  Arab  guides,  had  preceded  the  troops 
by  a  couple  ot  hours.  Once  arrived,  camp* 
guai-ds  were  immediately  formed,  with  care ; 
with  equal  care  whether  we  were  near  an  enemy 
or  not.  Here,  too, — although  to  civilians  this 
may  ap|)ear  a  matter  of  no  moment — the 
French  exhibit  their  forethought,  and  the 
care  they  take  of  their  men  without  appear^ 
ing  to  do  so.  In  the  English  service  the  men 
for  guard  are  taken  iudiscriminately  from 
the  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  companies  which 
compose  the  regiment—so  many  from  each 
company— so  that  their  rations  and  dinners 
have  to  be  brought  to  them  from  so  many 
different  parts  of  the  corps ;  in  the  French 
army  a  whole  company  goes  on  guard 
together.  Thus,  not  only  can  the  men  caiTj 
on  their  cooking  as  usual,  but  the  officers  and 
sergeants  go  on  duty  with  their  own  men, 
and  have  thus  much  better  op(>«»rtunities  of 
knowing  what  each  soldier  is  capable  of  per- 
forming, and  how  each  one  may  be  entrusted 
to  guani  a  post  of  danger. 

The  troops  pitched  their  camp  with  mar- 
vellous celerity.  I  am  within  the  mark  when 
I  say  that  in  ten  minutes  after  our  halt  every 
tent  was  ready,  and  that  in  another  quarter  of 
an  hour,  the  cooking-pots  were  in  full  operation. 
The  camp-kite  liens  which  the  soldiers  dug  in 
the  ground,  were  most  ingenious  contrivance^ 
both  to  economise  fuel  and  to  prevent  the 
wind  getting  at  the  fire.  One  hour  after 
the  camp  was  formed,  the  drum  sounded  for 
breakfast.  A  great  wonder  to  me — who  had 
long  been  accustomed  to  see  our  own  soldiers 
devour  their  ill-dressed,  half-raw  food — was 
the  savoury  messes  which  the  French  soldiers 
managed  to  produce,  with  very  slight  means. 
The  meat  served  out  to  them  was  almost 
invariably  mutton ;  beef  being  rare  in  the 
north  of  Africa.  By  mixing  with  their  meat 
a  large  portion  of  bread  or  biscuit,  and 
pepper,  salt,  and  vegetables  when  procurable, 
they  managed  to  produce  a  most  savoury 
dish. 

The  march  being  over,  the  men  were 
left  almost  entirely  to  themselves.  There 
was  none  of  that  everlasting  looking  after 
them  which  is  so  wearing  to  all  ranks  in 
the   English  service.    Amon^   the    French 
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offiorrs  c&mp-lifc  was  hy  no  toeftUi  an  nn- 
pleiiSjiDt  ^xt^t^nee^  Thei«  i^  no  regiiucutNl 
iii€8a  amoitgflt,  tlie  oflicei-a  aa  with  us  ;  eacb 
Itidividtml  L^fiyg  left  to  fvtid  hiia^i  aa  l>e9t 
suiu  hiB  iDctiimlioii  or  Iila  jj04^kf;t.  Diiferetit 
t%nkA  never  mix  ttjgetberalthe  dinner- tubie  j 
Midf  In  c&mpg  the  getiunil  rule  seemed  to  be 
lor  tmir  a  *^oztii  aabalterns  or  aa  many  eiip- 
tatua  to  lurm  a  meflS^  The  superior  officers 
kt'pt  to  themaelvea^  aod  those  of  the  fiatiie 
regiment  iu  aiont  iiiEitmicca  took  tlieir  Jnei*l8 
tugeiher*  To  me,  these  blueiII  re-uiaoiis 
weie  pfuliculariy  plensaut  aud  the  simple 
inex^H^naive  tuaniiei:  in  which  n.11  ihe 
oflict^rs  lived — i^hila  evervthiti^  they  Uad 
wm  panieulnrly  gt)od  of  iu  kriid^wna  itrnuh 
mcire  agreeable  than  the  mUltary  e&ei^ftes  ol 
oor  owu  service.  The  dinner  hont  wjia 
shortly  after  duak*  Between  tliu  two  meals 
•ume  feiv  ofBcera  gen c^ rally  left  the  c^inip  in 
search  of  spui'i  1  but  the  lunjurity  &]ipcare<l 
Ui  hiive  tUuir  tluie  fully  t.%ken  iip  m  atudy. 
They  all  kept  official  journtiU  of  the  cum u try 
we  (uarched  Lhrotigh,  aud  tbey  pljinued  or 
drew  it  lit  timpB  and  routes  aa  they  went  idong. 
Tht^e  pur«uit«  are  aoifiebaw  coDnectcti  wiili 
their  fulure  advan cement  in  the  service  ; 
attljoogh  I  cannot  reniember  in  what  way. 
I  know  that  any  officer  who  wanl«  to  get  on 
in  the  French  ai^my,  rnuat  farid^b  his  Bnpe- 
rio»^  with  proof  that  Ids  vjim  are  not  alwaya 
ahuU 

And  I  know  that  his  pttifession  is  bb 
pride  and  Uts  business  on  tlda  earth^ — not  & 
boie,  to  be  escaped  from^  and  given  the  go-by 

tow 

Aliont  three  weeks  after  atarUng  upon  our 
eipediituLi^  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a 
ikirmi«U  beiwuun  Freucli  troops  and  the 
Arabftr  or  Beduuins.  The  general  imvin<x 
received  in  form  at  Ion  that  a  hualile  tribe  hail 
fttiaeke^l  ilie  tent*  of  a  chief  whose  folio wem 
were  tributary  to  the  French  guvernnient 
and  had  dtiven  off  their  flocks,  de- 
tached two  aqriadron^  of  Chas«etirs 
d^Airiqiie  in  pursuit.  1  asked  permission  to 
seeompiojy  the  party,  and  J^ave  waa  fteely 
fft^uted*  The  enemy  was  said  to  be  thirty 
Maguey  or  ninety  mi  lea,  ahead  of  \utj  and  to 
Im  Fapidly  making  their  wny  to  ttie  iar-otf' 
46Bcrlh  Wlthiii  an  hour  from  the  time  the 
<iriier  bad  be«n  g^ven^  tlie  detachment  was 
rsocly.  It  started  from  the  camp  without 
Until  of  any  kind,  with  no  bsgg:ige  anituab 
|)«yoJjd  what  w*ire  abi*olutely  neceisary  to 
etii  ry  food  for  the  men,  and  which  were  all 
so  h^jhtly  liiden  as  to  be  able  to  keen  «p  with 
the  CAvatry.  The  littler  numliered  two  liun- 
dred,  all  of  whom  were  Frenclimen.  Hitherto, 
I  had  always  cfju ordered  the  irregular  horse- 
men of  lliutiu^C^n  the  6ue^t  light  cavalry  in 
the  world  lor  ciii^h  expeditionSf  but  I  was 
wmm  convince  that  the  Oh^is^aurs  d*AlVique 
were  much  anperior  in  all  tlie  bet^t  quaUhLU- 
tioua  for  light  troops  to  any  I  had  yet 
•etn. 

h^Ysr  iu  my  liie  dSd  I  see  soeb  soldiers  as 


these  to  emlnre  fatigue,  heat,  hunger,  thiiat ; 
while  tdiking  the  greatest  po^^ible  eare  <if 
their  borsea,  and  keeping  themselves  merry, 
and  in  good  he^ilth.  Wv  starieiL  at  auni^et ; 
aiidp  by  sunrise  the  next  morning,  had 
got  over  eighty  miles  of  ground.  Here  we 
hid  ted  at  st/me  wells,  watered  and  fed  the 
horseSy  let  the  men  couk  and  «tit  a  meal,  and 
started  again  ao  aa  to  overtake  the  Arabs 
when  tbey  h;dted  for  their  niid-day  re^L.  Utt 
approaching  their  tents,  we  foand  the  whole 
tribe  ready  to  give  l»attle,  rather  thtm  relin- 
quish their  ill  gotten  wealUt  <>f  goiit«,  abeep^ 
mares  and  hon&eB.  The  skirmii^iiei'd  uf  our 
parly  were  fii*ed  upon ;  and  the  enemy, 
numbering  rather  more  than  dotible 
onr  number,  csune  forward  with  shouts  of 
defiance,  l^hei^  waa  no  help  for  it  but 
to  sited  blood.  As  the  robbers  ktpt  In 
small  parties  of  threes  and  foors,  and  were 
greatly  scattered  over  the  plam^  a  charge  en 
masae  of  our  two  squadrons  would  have  been 
alidurd.  The  ChaiM^isurs  d'A  Iriqoe  are  armed 
with  swordSf  pistols,  and  lung  liL^dit  carhiuesi 
which  they  carry  shing  behind  their  ba^ka. 
It  waa  with  tlie  last  weafHjn  that  the  ad^ 
vatjced  half  &t|uadron — dtftaebed  as  akir- 
miflhens — commenced  the  (igbt^  and  the  exe- 
cution they  did  with  their  tire-arms  from 
boi'sel^ack  anrpjised  me*  It  waij,  at  rtr^^t, 
a  battle  of  mounted  sbarpiiliooteni  againitt 
the  same  description  of  troops.  The 
bravado  and  daring  of  the  enemy  rem  in  (ted 
me  forcibly  of  the  Aff^hans,  In  a  very 
.^bort  time  the  Arabs  began  to  dintiuitfh  con- 
siderably, and  we  couhi  jsee  miiny  making 
ojfT  alowly  to  the  rear  baiHy  wounded. 
Gradually  they  began  to  draw  more  together, 
and  at  hu^t  uearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  horae- 
tnen  were  assembled  in  a  body.  The  officer 
com  man  ding  our  party  seized  the  pniper 
moment,  and  with  his  reserve  iiquadion 
charged  at  tha  enemy,  A  hand  to  hand 
tight  ensued,  but  was  over  in  ten  minutes; 
the  Arabs  taking  6ight  in  all  directioim.  The 
chafiseurs  pursued  tbem  for  some  diiitauce, 
until  recalled  by  refieateil  sounda  of  the 
trumpet;  when  the  whole  force  was  mu^ 
tere<l,  and  it  was  fuund  that  we  lijid  Wt 
n'lx.  troopers  killeil,  beaides  about  a 
dozen  wouJided ;  the  Aralts  having  left 
twenty  dead,  and  some  filiy  pritionertt  hi  our 
bands. 

These  prisoners  were  bold|  dariag  feUo^s. 
The  sheep,  camela^and  horses  which  they  hud 
carried  off,  were  recovered  very  near  the 
8pi>t  where  the  fight  bad  taken  rdace,  and 
were  made  over  to  a  party  of  tbeir  riglitful 
owjiera  who  had  accomp^uiied  ns  iu  our  iiai»ty 
march  from  the  main  column,  Tlie  plun- 
derers liad  neither  women  nor  cbiidren 
with  their  party;  having  left  them  *it  a 
place  of  safety  many  miiea  olE  The  wounded 
were  well  looked  alter  by  the  luediod  oiiicers; 
and,  fiiief  a  halt  of  four-aiHl*tweuty  houra, 
the  trom^s  were  once  uiar^  reudy  to  take  the 
road.    Upon  kavLug  the  bead-quarteiii  of  the 
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dmsion  two  or  three  days  preyiously,  we  had 
moved  off  at  nearly  a  right  angle  from  the 
intended  route  of  the  larger  bcmj  of  troope. 
The  latter  had,  meantime,  pushed  on 
by  forced  marcbea,  to  prevent  certain  dia- 
turliauces  amongst  the  tribes ;  so  that^  when 
our  work  with  the  maraudiing  party  was 
over,  we  were  at  a  distance  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  where  it  was 
supposed  the  general's  camp  would  be  found. 
We  moved  at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles  SKla^, 
and  in  ^ve  days  rejoined  the  column.  This, 
together  with  our  previous  march,  made 
about  three  hundred  and  thirty  miles.  In- 
cluding a  halt  of  twenty-four  hours,  the 
distance  was  performed  in  seven  days  ;  yet  we 
returned  to  camp  with  only  one  sore  back 
among  the  two  nundred  horses,  and  not  a 
single  man  or  beast  on  the  sick-Ust,  except 
such  OS  had  been  wounded  by  the  enemy. 

When  this  statement  is  compared  with  tlie 
condition  in  which  our  cavalry  returned  to 
Lord  Raglan's  head-quarters  after  Lord  Car- 
digan's reconnaissance  into  the  Dobrudachka, 
it  wrill  appear  incredible  that  such  ditferent 
results  could  ensue  from  two  somewhat  si- 
milar tri.iU  (if  strength  on  the  part  of  European 
dragoons.    But  the  fact  in,  as  Jacob  Omnium 
has  stated  it  to  be,  we  have  really  no  English 
light  cavalry.  The  Chasseurs  d'Afrique  are  not 
better  mounted,  nor  are  they  better  horsemen 
than  our  own  men  ;  but  they  are  very  much 
lighter,  and  are  famished  with  nothing  that 
is  not  absolutely  necessiiry  for  their  efficiency. 
With  saddle,  bridle,  and  all  other  accoutre- 
>nents  and  arms,  they  weigh  on  an  average 
fourteen  stone  English  measurement ;  whercus 
the  re^ment  of  light  dragoons  with  which  I 
Berveci  through  three  campaigns  in  India, 
ayei-aged    in    marching    order  very  nearly 
nineteen  stone.     When  this  enonnous  dif- 
ference is  taken  into  con»«ideratiou,  all  wonder 
niiist  cease  if  our  cavalry  are  found  to  fail 
I'l  efliciency  when  sent  upon  active  service. 
'-TJie  Chasseurs  d'Afrique  itook  upon  as  almost 
the  boau-ideal  of  light  cavalry. 

Shortly  after  we  rejoined  the  head-quarters 

of  tlie    column,  an  example  of  how  horses 

J^***   be  protected  in  wet  weather,  when  in 

the  field,  was  practically  illustrated  by  the 

-*  rench  cavalry.    Owing  to  some  information 

**«pecting  the  movements  of  certain  tribes, 

It  became  necessary  for  the  general  to  make 

«  detour  into  the  hills  with  the  whole  of  his 

itt  »    '^  leaving  tlie  cavalry— eight  hundred 

"umber — ^to  guard  a  pass  or  entrance  into 

•o  M  to  oat  off  the  retreat  of  the 

Mold  they  be  driven  in  that  direc- 

psoting  to  witoess  some  figliting  in 

^  I  iwnained  with  the  cava&y ; 

*^JVM  eoDiidered  certain  that  our 

thm  Jbroo  woiil^  not  have  to  move 

'piokets  lor  ft  week  or  ten  days,  as 

w«  the  infimtry  at  least  that  time 

^  <>liS{«ot  for  which  they  went  into 
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storm  came  on.  Our  Arab  guides,  as  well 
as  the  Fi-ench  officers  who  had  any  ex« 
perience  in  tlie  country,  declared  that  there 
was  every  indication  of  the  bad  weather  last- 
ing some  time,  and  advised!  the  commanding 
officer  to  shelter  his  horses  in  the  wav  best  cal- 
culated to  protect  them  against  wind  and  rain. 
The  quickness  and  systematic  manner  in 
which  the  men  commenced,  under  direction! 
from  their  officers,  to  dig  oat  temporary 
stables— if  what  did  duty  as  snch  can  be  called 
by  thiut  name — was,  what  an  American  would 
call  **  a  caution.'*  Daring  the  last  few  months 
I  have  often  thought  it  would  have  been  well 
if  some  of  our  cavaky  generals  had  received 
a  few  lessons  from  these  French  dragoons 
before  taking  commands  in  the  Crimea.  The 
commencement  of  the  undertaking  was  mark- 
ing out  in  white  lines  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  intended  pits  in  which  the  horses  were 
to  be  placed.  This  was  done  in  about  an 
hour.  Then  the  men  began  in  earnest  to 
dig  as  if  making  the  foundations  for  a  street 
ofhouses.  In  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  eveiy 
horse  in  the  detachment  was  well  protected 
against  the  weather.  The  animals  stood  in 
a  apace  sunk  some  three  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  ground,  which  was  sloped  as  well  as 
drained,  so  that  it  would  retain  no  water. 
The  spare  earth  turned  up  from  these 
plAces  was  plastered  into  a  rude  wall  to 
windward ;  so  that  the  horses  were  pn>tected 
up  to  their  chests  from  the  weather,  although 
there  was  neither  the  time  nor  the  materials 
to  cover  them  in  overhead.  The  precaution 
had  not  been  taken  in  vain  ;  for  a  more  fear- 
ful storm  than  that  which  burst  over  our 
heads  before  the  job  was  over,  or  a  more 
lasting  soaking  rain  than  that  wluch  then  com- 
menced and  continued  for  four  days,  it  was 
never  my  fate  to  encounter.  Had  the  horses 
been  left  unprotected,  they  would  have  all 
broken  away.  As  it  was,  when  the  bad 
weather  came  to  an  end,  they  were  one  and 
all  in  as  good  condition  as  if  they  had  just 
come  out  of  the  best  stables  in  France. 

The  enemy  which  the  infantry  portion  of 
our  column  had  hoped  to  drive  out  upon  the 
plain  from  their  mountain  fastness,  proved 
too  cunning  for  the  general.  They  eacaped| 
and  never  came  near  tiie  cavalry  which  was 
waiting  to  give  them  a  reception.  The  con- 
sequence WHS,  that  we  who  had  been  wait- 
ing for  some  days  at  the  mouth  of  the  passL 
i-eceived  an  order  to  make  a  detour,  and 
rejoin  the  head-quarters  of  the  colunm  at  ft 
place  some  thirty  or  forty  miles  off.  This 
was  accomplished  without  delay,  and  in  the 
course  of  two  days  after  leaving  the  place 
where  oar  temporary  stables  had  been  dug 
out,  we  rejoined  the  general  and  the  force 
uniler  his  command. 

Here  be^n  a  portion  of  the  expedition 
which  I  enjoyed  excestuvely.  The  main  body 
of  the  troo(iS  only  moved  canip^  while  small 
parties  of  one  and  two  himdreil  men  were  absent 
occaaionally  to  collect  tribute  from  the  tribes. 
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So  &r  AS  I  could  ju(^g@,  \h&  imposts  did  not 
appeal'  aevere,  nor  were  harsh  nn^asurea  uaed 
Ui  oolbct  thtm.  Fur  manjr  biiles  around  our 
camp*  tlie  ArikXm  weie  M  friendly  to  tUe 
Jreucli^aod  iKis  gave  luMijr  of  iman  opportu^ 
uity  of  enjoying  the  sporla  of  the  tieiJt  Ab 
ft  lfi*ii«ral  nik%  Uuwever,  French  oflioers  are 
i£ldom  i^tiortiineti. 

At  lei  >^ til  lU^  whole  furce  was  ordered  to 
m&ruh  agnmst  a  fort,  in  which  a  rel>ellbui 
Arab  elik'f  ba^l  &bui  hi  ma  elf  up,  bidding  d^- 
finnce  to  the  French  anlhoritles.  Ai  It  waa 
Important  to  surprisa  the  enemy,  we  started 
At  sumset^  and  Una  invested  tlie  place  by  diiy- 
UghL  Expei^ting  to  iind  merely  a  small 
▼iliage,  with  |>erhapft  loop"hok*d  walk,  I  was 
Sinoh  aurprij^d  to  see  a  town  of  cone  titrable 
Mlztf  witb  a  strong  mud  wall,  and  with  out- 
works to  defend  the  augles.  The  Aiabs,  how* 
e^er,  appear  to  rtfaeuii>]e  Asiatics  in  some 
Doinis  I  OUI3  of  which  is  ia variably  to  over- 
look tome  weak  poiiit  in  the  cuti^t ruction  of 
iheir  foHa,  With  a  soldier's  trye,  the  geubral 
oomm^MdiDg  at  ouce  saw  that  a  bill  itL  the 
immediate  vieLnity  of  tbe  towu,  would  give 
biiu  tbe  oommnBd  of  the  whole  place*  After 
th@  men  had  breikfiuted,  an  assault  was 
ordei'ed  on  thia  spot,  and  carried  by  a  coup 
de  rnrUn ;  the  party  of  the  ODemy  who 
defend i^d  it  mikiiig  good  tbeir  retreat 
to  tbe  town.  Seeing,  too  tatf,  the  inteutloni 
of  the  Frencli,  tbe  Arab  chief  came  out 
to  give  us  bjittie  ;  and,  as  tbe  gieater  part 
of  our  force  was  engaged  in  watching  the 
other  side  of  this  town,  and  as  the  getieral 
had  only  tent  some  three  hundred  men  up  the 
hiUk  tlie  FrcNch  were  at  ljr»t  both  outUaiiked 
atid  oatniimbered^  They  btood  tbeir  ground 
well,  and  fought  manfully  ;  but  the  Arabs 
preased  on  tiiem  very  hani,  aii*l  thuir  losses 
pegaa  to  be  senous.  While  tliis  wns  going 
«a  up  the  bill,  1  was  witness  of  sevural 
liaiid  to^hnnd  tights  iu  Tanous  parts  of  the 
fields  and  eertjiinty,  whatever  other  troops 
Biay  be,  French  soldi  era  are  not  wanting  iu 
eournge  or  daring.  Every  man  aoioiig  theiu 
ftpl)«ars  to  have  visiousof  the  Jt^gion  of  honour 
Wiore  hU  eyee ;  and,  in  battle  he  doi^s  his 
Utmost  to  obtain  it.  Stilj,  ou  occasion.^ 
where  perfect  order,  great  Bileuoei  and  moiit 
implicit  obedience  are  required,  I  wonbl 
rather  comuaand  English  than  French 
troops. 

During  tlie  fight  <m  tKe  hill,  X  wit^ 
sessed  a  TbmarkaLle  act  of  eelf-tlevotion 
on  the  part  of  a  sergeant  of  Zouaves* 
The  enemy  hehl  a  small  redoubt,  to  take 
whieii  beofinie  of  vital  importance  to  the 
French.  Tbe  enclosure  was  a  loop-boled 
wall  about  seven  feet  high,  from  inside  of 
wbich,  mme  forty  or  fifty  Arahg  shot  dt>wn 
tbe  French  as  hist  m  they  could  load  and  fire. 
A  hundred  inon  of  the  Zonuvt'S  were  or- 
dered to  li^sault  tbe  place.  They  at t tempted 
three  tloiea  to  do  ao  ;  but  ikiied  eucb  time* 
Tbeir  captain  wa»  kilW,  and  lioth  their 
other  ofiicers  wounded ;  wlule  nearly  a  tbii-d 


f  of  their  number  were  epeeilily  placed  bors  do 
combat*  Bvcry  man  who  atlemptirf!  to  get 
I  Qver  the  wall  was  kUled  on  tbe  tpot ;  and 
tlie  remainder  of  the  party  began  to  ehow 
symptoms  of  hesitation*  Peitieiving  this^ 
^a  young  sergeant  turned  round  to  his 
^comrades  and  said,  ^* Take  me  upon  your 
shoulders^  and  tlirow  mo  over  the  waflj  I 
shall  he  killed,  but  the  rest  of  the  men  will 
scramble  after  me  gomehoWj  in  spite  of  the 
bullet^.' ^  This,  a^er  some  remonstrance  was 
done.  Tbe  man  was  thrown  over  i  and,  lu 
Je»s  time  than  it  takes  to  write  thete  lines, 
bis  companions  followed  bim  in,  and  held 
posffession  of  tbe  plaoe.  Strange  to  say,  the 
sergeant — a  volunteer  of  respec table  family 
-^although  severely  wounded,  was  not  killed. 
Some  six  months  after  tbis  event  I  beard 
that  be  had  been  immediately  promoted,  find 
bad  also  bad  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  ho- 
nour conferred  upon  bim.  I  wonder  what 
woutd  have  become  of  sueh  a  sergeant  in 
England  I 

After  the  fighting  before  tbe  walls  of  the 
place  bad  lasted  several  boors,  il  was  soon 
evident  that  the  disci piiae  and  valour  of  the 
Frtjncb  would  prevail  The  enemy  managed 
early  in  the  day  to  get  their  women  and  cnU- 
dren  sent  ofi";  anil«  tindtng  themiieive^  bt;eet 
on  all  sides,  vacated  the  place  nndc^r  cover 
of  the  nigbt.  The  route  they  bad  tiikcn  into 
the  mountains  was  totally  inacceamble  for 
cavalry,  and  our  infantry  were  too  much 
fatigued  witb  Uieir  long  march  and  aulise* 
quent  hours  of  fighting  to  follow.  A  few 
prisoneta  were  made,  but  there  were  no 
men  of  any  importance  among  tiicm* 

Some  days  after  this  attair,  I  received 
letters  from  England  which  obliged  me  to 
hasten  my  returJi  home.  An  escort  of 
Chsjsseurs  d'Afrique  happened  to  l>e  returning 
towards  Conatantine,  so  I  took  advantage  of 
tbe  protection  t litis  afforded  me,  and  set  off 
on  my  return.  I  lef^  the  French  camp  with 
a  heavy  heart',  for  I  was  truly  soiry  to  part 
from  men  with  whom  I  bad  pas^se^l  many 
pleasant  months,  and  from  whom  I  hail  re- 
ceived much  kindness.  Few  Englishmen  have 
had  my  opportunities  of  seeing  French  troopa 
in  tbe  field,  and  of  belonging,  as  it  were^  for 
the  timCf  to  tbeir  own  corps. 

Unlesa  a  great  deal  baa  been  of  late 
months  written  and  spoken  Ju  vain  (which 
is  lament^ibly  probable),  we  ought  to  be 
on  tbe  eve  of  great  changes  in  our  own 
aimy.  We  have,  near  at  hand,  an  excellent 
modifl  by  which  to  fafihiou  any  suck  altera* 
tious ;  and  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped 
that  our  alliance  with  France  may  pave  the 
way  for  introducing  into  the  service  many 
alteratioua  of  wiiicb  we  stand  vitally  in 
need.  It  is  true  that  we  always  learn  Fiome* 
thing  in  each  camimign,  but  would  il  nut 
be  Ijetter,  if,  having  bought  our  experience 
at  a  very  large  price,  we  kupt  it  by  uti  instead 
of  inv.%riably  tkruwing  it  away  I  I  may  l^e 
wrong,  but  it  seems  to  me,  that  if  a  year  beno« 
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we  were— which  God  forbW  1— to  engage  in 
aiiotlier  war,  it  would  be  the  old  story  of  the  | 
Crimea  in  eighteen  hundred  and  flfly-four 
and  fifty-five  over  again.  We  do  not  appear 
to  me,  to  be  one  iota  more  advanced  in  the 
very  first  principles  of  military  orcranJRation 
than  we  were  ten  years  ago.  It  is  but 
a  month  ago  since  a  Royal  Commission,  with  a 
noble  duke  at  its  head,  was  gravely  ordered 
to  inquire  whether  promoting  officers  because 
they  are  rich,  and  preventing  those  who  are 
poor  from  rising  in  the  army,  is,  or  is  not,  of 
advantage  to  the  service  ! 


THE  SCATTERING  OF  SEED. 

Curious  and  remarkable  facta,  not  so 
fallacious  as  Pitt  thought  them  when  applied 
to  social  subjects,  have  been  gathered  by 
naturalists  and  trarellers  about  the  way  in 
wiiich  vegetation  is  continued  and  extentied. 
Nature  multiplies  her  stock  of  plants  most 
commonly  by  seeds.  Many  which  the  gar- 
dener propagates  only  by  cuttings  and  layers 
in  their  free  state  follow  the  usual  metho<i ; 
some,  like  the  lily  of  the  valley,  extend  their 
dominion  by  creepers  under  the  soil ;  others, 
like  the  verbena,  by  throwing  out  long  shoots 
which  produce  roots  at  their  joints.  There 
is  also,  as  most  of  our  readers  know,  the 
singular  mode  of  increase  adopted  by  the 
Indian  fig-tree.  When  sufficiently  grown 
the  branciifS  let  down  fibres,  which  swiuff 
about  freely  in  the  breeze  until  they  reach 
the  ground,  where  Uiey  take  root,  and  grow 
into  thick  pillars,  which  support  the  branches 
in  their  further  growth.  An  Armenian 
merchant  at  Madras  is  said  to  have  had  one 
of  theiM  trees  in  his  warden  with  tliirty-eight 
stems  firmly  rooted  in  the  ground,  some  of 
them  nearly  four  feet  thick  and  from  thirty 
to  fifty  feet  in  height    So 

dftughtert  grow 
About  the  mother  tree,  a  piUarM  •hade. 
Some  of  the  aged  fig-trees  of  India,  are  said 
to  cover  as  much  as  two  acres  of  ground  by 
the  simple  extension  of  branches,  and  regi- 
ments of  soldiers  have  taken  reiuge  under 
the  shadow  of  a  single  tree. 

In  a  seed,  the  mysterious  origin  of  growth 
is  a  little  morsel  which,  in  its  earliest  hours 
of  expansion,  feeds  upon  the  rest  and  greater 
portion  of  the  seed  ;  until  it  has  shot  forth 
a  rootlet  to  gather  for  it  nourishment  out  of 
the  soil.  Some  seeds  are  very  delicate,  and 
will  not  live  unless  nursed  in  the  warm 
bosom  of  the  earth  soon  after  separation  from 
the  mother  plant.  The  germs  of  coffee, 
roses,  laurels,  and  myrtles  must  be  sown 
soon  after  gathering ;  and  acorns  brought 
from  America  are  sown  on  l>oarti  ship  to 
save  their  life.  Even  hardy  seeds  generally 
seem  to  find  in  the  ground  the  sah»t  place 
of  deposit.  The  selt-sown  mignonette,  and 
many  other  garden  flower?,  come  up  much 
stronger  in  due  season  than  the  mignonette 
we  take  so  mudi  paius  to  sow,  as  we  think, 


at  the  right  time  and  in  the  proper  waj. 
Many  gai^en  beds  wuuld  bring  forth  flowen 
in  abundance  if  let  alone,  after  having  been 
once  stocked  with  plants. 

Of  the  greater  number  of  seeds,  it  is  to  bo 
said,  however,  that  they  are  harlv  and 
tenacious  of  life  to  a  miracle.  Gerardin 
speaks  of  a  bag  of  seed  of  the  sensitive  plant 
brought  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  upwards 
of  sixty  years  ago,  which  even  now  suppliei 
good  plants  whenever  it  is  used.  Home,  the 
eminent  naturalist,  says  that  he  found  graint 
of  com  which  had  l»een  thrashed  a  hundred 
and  forty  years  before,  in  possession  of  their 
living  powers.  Still  more  remarkable  cases 
have  been  mentioned  by  others.  M.  Thouin 
sowed  seeds  of  the  climbing  mimosa  which 
he  found  under  the  routs  of  an  old  chesnut  al 
Paris,  and  they  germinated.  Dr.  Lindlej 
Rpeaks  of  finding  raspberry  seeds  in  a  barrow, 
in  company  with  a  skeleton,  with  which  coini 
of  Hailrian^s  reign  had  been  buried,  yet  this 
seed,  which  the  testimony  of  the  nioiiey 
proved  to  be  sixteen  hundred  years  old,  had 
not  lost  its  vitxility.  No  doubt  invariable 
temperature,  freedom  from  damp,  an<l  the 
alweuce  of  the  vital  element  of  the  air,  was 
the  cause  of  such  extmordinary  preservation 
in  a  dormant  state.  Under  ordinary  circum« 
stances  seeds  have  to  put  up  with  much 
rough  treatment  and  exposure.  Many  are 
lost,  and  fur  such  losses  the  supply  leaves 
ample  margin.  The  majestic  Araucaria  of 
Patagonia  bears  at  the  tips  of  its  branches 
twenty  or  thirty  fruits  of  one  tree,  and  each 
fruit  contains  about  three  hundred  kernels. 
Except  by  scattered  families  of  the  a-ivage 
natives  who  are  mainly  supiM)rted  bv  these 
fruits  alone,  and  prize  them  so  much  as  to 
forego  political  quarrels  that  they  may  be 
gathered,  the  country  of  the  Araucaria  is 
almost  untrodden  by  man,  and  left  to  itself 
it  has  formed,  according  to  the  intereeiing 
account  of  Dr.  Poeppig,  immense  forests,  ex- 
tending north  and  south  for  eij^ht  hundred 
miles.  One  of  our  own  thistles  is  so  prulifio^ 
that  a  single  plant  would  by  the  second  year 
be  the  pro-;enitor  of  alK>ut  five  hundred  and 
eighty  millions  of  plants,  if  all  the  seeds  were 
to  strike  root. 

Some  waste  of  material  arises  from  the 
changeableness  of  season;*,  or  the  unsuit- 
ableness  of  the  spot  upon  which  the  seed 
happens  to  fall.  Great  is  the  care  taken 
in  bringing  the  seed  to  perfection,  the 
most  beautiful  flower  and  delicious  fruit 
are  merely  ministers  to  the  necessities  of  the 
seed,  and  the  microscope  espeoiaily  shows 
that  the  whole  strength  and  powers  of  the 
plant  are  devoted  to  this  one  great  object  of 
perpetuation;  but  this  exceeding  care  up|>eai*8 
to  end  with  the  perfect  ion  of  the  germ.  Some 
few  tribes  of  plants  are  exceptions  to  this 
rule.  The  ivy-leaved  toatl-ttax,  the  sow- 
bread or  cyclamen,  the  subterraneous  clover, 
and  some  others,  carefully  bury  their  seetis. 
The  pretty  cyclamen — common  at  giirdeuers* 
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■t&lb  in*  t lie  tnrlj  sprliag — m  a  farourit© 
flower,  &ntl  lU  curlotis  appeamtioe  wtlh  fnce 
tuntrd  to  tliH  luaulii,  juid  rosj  pel  a  In  ben  I 
back  til  it  Iheir  benutjr  may  not  V*e  aUo^^tther 
lott,  i$  entirt'ly  owing  to  the  hnbit  of  carry- 
ing the  seeila  to  the  ground.  The  clover,  a« 
tbi?  it  me  of  [ili&ntiog  approikebea,  an  r  rounds 
the  8»'ed-r<*fiael  wjtb  apiiiy  project  ion  a,  which 
protect  the  genns  T^hile  aigging  their  way 
OQirii  into  the  soii  Maoy  ^eeils  when  ripe 
aimpty  escape  from  the  Vt^isei  in  which  they 
were  boj  Ut  and  fall  to  the  ground,  and  this 
k  done  ao  qnietly  by  some  aa  to  make  It 
&oi  an  easy  nmtter  to  collect  them.  We  all 
knovr  how  fivquetitly  mignonette  teed 
C«c^prs ;  the  Ktl  1^  bell  in  which  the  seeds  are 
eon tA hied  pennittiiig  tbem  to  fall  as  they  ajr« 
peHected, 

The  fliJitribation  of  aucli  aeeds  must 
be  over  a  ^tnaU  tpacej  niite^  they  be  taken 
&cm  phme  to  place  by  any  accidental  pro- 
ei*8»i  Bui  there  are,  again,  phtnU  which 
diatrthule  their  seed  a  hy  mechanical  force. 
The  balaam  and  touch-me-not  wid,  in  thin 
way  cast  their  little  seed  many  feet  around. 
If  the  ripe  poda  of  the  touch-me-not  be 
toncheil  with  the  finger  it  wilK  alm^ist  always 
fiTG  a  discharge  of  seetl  ogainii  the  enemy. 
Those  seeds  which  will  bear  aoiikijtg  are 
freiiurntly  distributed  bj  streams  ',  land  ia 
contitimdlj  being  wasihed  away  from  river 
banks  or  shores  and  thrown  up  again 
e  Isi'  ^  h  ere .  Th  us  Hu  m  bold  t  speaks  o  f  eu  ed  a, 
which  must  hjiwe  been  born  by  plants  and 
irteA  in  Jamaica  and  Culia,  appearing  on  the 
«bf>n'3  of  the  Hebrides.  B&^&  and  other 
insects  do  much  pJantiug,  Bheep  alfio^  and 
other  woolly  animals  collect  seed  as  tliey  go, 
»Ad  carry  it  ahuvit ;  in  this  way  the  leteeiis  of 
sgriniony  are  disseminated.  But  man  m  the 
chief  |>l:ijder ;  not  to  mention  the  roots  and 
Eerbs  whk'h  he  hi^  brotiglLt  from  afar  for  his 
daily  food,  the  common  groundsel  which  now 
eomes  up  everywhere  was  brought  from  Asia 
with  grain  ;  and  the  Canatiian  ilea  bane,  which 
is  now  t5  be  seen  lUl  over  France^  Germany, 
H«*ll*rid  and  Italy,  was  brought  over  from 
America  and  planted  about  a  nundred  years 
ago  in  ruris.  Sea^weeils  pro]jagate  their 
tpecies  in  an  extraordinary  manner  ;  indeed, 
they  a^-iume  the  character  of  animals  rather 
than  phiiilA.  Thanks  to  the  beantiful  aqua^ 
litim,  u'ldch  is  beginning  to  be  popnhir^  we 
may  know  more  about  water- we eda,  but 
pa  yet  they  ate  little  understoodi  They 
do&TTO  careful  attentiou  ;  for  not  only 
do  Ou^ae  useful  things  revivify  the  sea 
by  pouring  forth  bul>bles  of  vital  air,  but 
they  »«pp»y  ^^^  ^ith  dyes,  with  manure 
wluch  gives  the  blessing  of  fertility  to  the 
poorest  heath-land,  w^d  with  useful  salts. 
They  supply  the  physieiaa  with  a  potent 
medicmp,  and  even  give  ua  food  in  a  few 
wholfi«i>me  forms.  In  tlie  sea-weeds  we 
have  the  seeds  crowded  in  cells  on  the 
tovigb  leaf  of  the  plant.  They  are  very 
ntitiute,  and  lurrouuded  hy  hair  gifted  with 


vibratory  motion  when  the  little  germs  are 
about  leaving  home.  In  due  time  tho  cell 
bursts,  and  forth  potirs  a  future  popuLiiion — 
each  ^ed  with  its  moving  hairy  employed  iu 
rowing  them  away  to  a  fit  place  of  reat  An 
oid  observer  who  watched  ail  i\/tn  in  a  few 
weeds  placed  iu  aglaiai  veaeel  for  the  purpose, 
remarks  that  the  sudden  emptying  of  the 
bags  of  seed  causes  a  great  commotion  of  ilie 
water  in  their  neighbourhood ;  and  the 
defmrtnre  of  the  flocks  appears  to  take  place 
at  fixed  periods,  generally  betimes  in  the 
morning:  one  sea- weed  choosing  the  hour  of 
eight :  anotlierf  daybreak. 

One  importJint  agent  in  the  sowing  and 
distribution  of  seed  is,  of  course,  the  wind; 
and  thoae  seeds  which  are  intendtiil  to  be 
blown  ahroad  are  either  su flic ieutly  light  in 
themselves,  or  are  asaisted  by  a  flying  appar 
ratu%t.  Wff  all  understand  how  rhii  seed  is 
ficatltired  from  the  feathery  b.dl  of  the  dando- 
Uun.  This  plant,  excellent  as  salad,  useful  in 
medicine,  and  so  much  esteeniiid  th»t  peo^de 
roast  its  roots  sm  a  Hubstituie  for  coflee,  is  one 
of  many  which  supply  thtlr  seeda  with  an 
arrangement  ot  feathery  hairn.  Iu  all  tiifse, 
when  the  seeds  are  ri}»^,  the  ense  iu  whiih 
tliey  are  packed  becomes  exposed,  releases  its 
grsisp  of  them,  and  yields  theju  up  to  every 
|is&iing  breath.  The  cottcju  ^Ti»m  is  sup- 
plied with  so  much  of  this  ft^thery  mate^ 
rial  as  to  give  a  eharacter  to  the  flelds  in 
which  it  grows.  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hidl  said  slie 
saw  scores  of  bogs  in  Ireland  loukiiig  like 
fields  of  snow,  from  the  imniejme  qiiautity  of 
cotton-gn*sft-di*wu  witli  which  tl*ey  were 
ctiV'ered.  Hedges  in  which  travellers'  joy  is 
abuudani,  hnv«  a  beautiful  ap(>earant'e  at 
seed*iime,  owing  to  the  isilvery  jilume  which 
apfiears  on  the  fruit.  There  is  one  plau^^ 
the  rojiu  of  Jericho — perfectly  uniq<tu  ia  its 
way  of  planting  hy  the  aijency  of  wiiid»  It 
grows  hi  the  driest  deserts.  When  the  seed 
is  ripe,  tiie  branches  wither  and  cuil  up  into 
a  ball ;  theu,  as  the  root  has  little  holil  of  the 
ground,  the  wind  easily  ten  it*  it  up  and  rolls 
It  along  until  a  moint  spot  is  reached  ;  the 
brauehes  then  unfurl,  and,  by  this  unfurling 
motioD^are  stop[»ed  ;  the  seed -vessel  bumis, 
and  the  germs  are  thus  deptjeited  where  ihey 
can  grow. 

Au  immense  number  of  seeds  need  none  of 
these  contrivances  to  help  them  on  their  way  ; 
their  lightnei$s  and  minuteness  is  asto- 
nishing. The  spores  of  ferns  are  mere  dust, 
those  of  the  club-moss  are  but  the  eighteen 
thousamiih  of  In  inch  in  thickness.  The 
toadstool  family  is  stdl  more  notable  for  its 
small  spores,  and  the  immense  numbers  in 
which  they  lure  found  in  one  plant.  Fries  tells 
us  he  connteil — by  a  microscopic  caL*ulatiou 
— in  a  single  fungus  ten  millions  of  8|KJrei, 
and  they  were  so  small  as  to  form  a  mere 
cloud  when  stirred  into  the  air*  Theie  iicben9| 
mosses,  and  fungi,  constituting  the  lower 
orders  of  vegetable  society^  seem  in  an  esp#- 
ciaL  manner  capable  of  universal  distribution* 
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The  first  yegetation  whicb  coTers  a  yolcanie 
mass,  or  a  coral  island,  is  composed  of  these 
lowest  forms ;  Melville  Island  is  yet  in  ^eater 

Eart  covered  by  mosses— and  Captain  Ross  in 
is  Son  til  Polar  voyage,  noticed  a  dreary  island, 
called  by  him  New  South  Shetland,  marked 
with  patches  of  mosses,  struggling  for  exis 
tence.  They  will  grow  where  no  other  vege- 
tation can  exist,  and  when  they  die  they  lay 
the  foundation  of  that  good  vegetable  soil  in 
which,  in  a  succession  of  epochs,  higher  and 
more  l^eautiful  forms  of  vegetable  life  may  find 
suitable  support.  Because  of  the  exceeding 
lishtness  of  these  precious  seeds,  it  is  not 
difiicult  to  understand  how  they  may  travel 
in  currents  of  air  many  leagues  overland  and 
water  before  they  settle.  On  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  August,  eighteen  hundred  and 
thirty,  a  lichen  suddenly  appeared  among  a 
plantation  of  pines  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dresden,  covering  the  leaves  on  the  side  next 
the  wind  only ;  and  at  auother  time  the  sails 
of  a  ship  at  sea,  near  Stockholm,  were  in  an 
instant  covered  also  with  a  kind  of  lichen. 
This  appearance— only  to  be  explained  on 
the  supposition  that  the  minute  germs  came 
floating  invisibly  upon  the  breeze — is  said  to 
be  common  in  Persia,  Armenia,  and  Tartary, 
where  the  people  eagerly  eat  such  lichens, 
saying  that  they  come  from  heaven.  If  we 
venture  for  a  moment  to  imagine  the  inex- 
pressible number  of  spores  which  a  year's 
growth  must  cive  to  the  world,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  they  must  be  everywhere, 
and  from  their  size  penetrate  into  every 
place  ;  even  the  stomachs  and  other  parts  of 
animals,  lliis  circumstance  has  been  made 
the  ground  of  a  belief  that  the  cholera  might 
be  attributable  to  the  iulialing  of  fungi,  the 
otFspring  of  cesspools  and  other  putrefying 
masses.  So  various  are  opinions  on  the 
origin  and  cause  of  that  epidemic,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  confidently  on  any  one 
suggestion  respecting  it ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of 
fact  that,  on  the  last  occasion  of  that  disease 
appearing  among  us,  an  immense  quantity 
of  microscopic  fungi  were  found  in  the  air. 
If  they  were  like  many  of  the  larger  exam- 
ples of  the  order,  extremely  poisonous,  it  at 
least  admits  of  being  suggested,  that  those 
living  in  places  where  dense  clouds  were 
present,  bemg  in  a  state  of  body  unable  to 
rcjtist  their  deleterious  action,  died  from 
a  form  of  poisoning.  Mouldinesa— the  common 
term  for  minute  fungous  growth — is  often 
found  in  such  strange  places  as  only  the 
general  and  invisible  disseiAination  of  their 
spores  can  explain.  Pots  of  jam  and  other 
domestic  articles  which  the  housewife  most 
carefully  ties  up,  often  become  the  tracts 
upon  which  enormous  forests  of  little  fungi 
grow.  They  will  grow  also  on  the  back  of 
the  gold-fish,  and  indicate  its  speedy  death. 
Deslongcliamps  found  mouldiness  even- in  the 
air-cells  of  the  eider  duck. 

It  may  create  surprise  that  confusion  does 
not  follow  from  the  plauting  of  nature  in 


this  lavish  manner.  If  seeds  are  so  scat- 
tered and  spread,  how  is  it  that  everything 
is  not  trying  to  grow  everywhere,  so  that 
nothing  couQ  grow  anywhere  1  The  reason 
is,  that  each  plant  thrives  subject  to  its  own 
conditions  of  soil,  heat,  and  moisture.  The 
coltsfoot  is  a  sign  of  clayey  soil,  the  orchis  dT 
a  light  one ;  the  fern  loves  the  damp,  but  a 
little  too  much  moisture  destroys  the  cactus. 
The  latter  is  a  grateful  vegetation  on  hard, 
barren  places  in  the  tropics,  as  the  rockroii 
and  stonecrop  are  elsewhere.  Rhododen- 
drons and  heaths  like  only  the  softest  heath- 
mould.  Every  plant  requires  also  a  spot 
suited  to  the  character  of  its  growth,  and 
without  that  cannot  live  ;  in  many  cases  the 
seed  will  not  even  germinate.  An  unin- 
formed gardener  in  the  north  of  England, 
who  received  a  larch  fir,  native  of  cool 
climates,  and  nursed  it  most  carefully  in  a 
hoUiouse,  soon  found  that  it  became  a  mere 
dry  stick  ;  it  was  cast  upon  the  dunghill, 
which  proved  much  more  to  its  inclinations : 
there  it  soon  began  to  grow  again.  Agricul- 
turists pay  rexpect  to  this  Uatural  system 
much  to  their  pecuniary  advantage ;  the 
grasses  popuUr  with  them  they  divide  into 
Uioee  suited  to  rich  pastures,  bogs,  wet 
meadows,  and  sandy  places.  We  are  war- 
ranted iu  supposing  that  innumerable  seeds  of 
many  plants  are  coutiuually  deposited  in  every 
spot,  but  that  the  surrounding  circumstances 
permit  only  a  few  of  them  to  germinate.  The 
mvariable  rule  of  nature,  for  which  we  may 
be  thankful,  seems  to  be  expressed  in  that 
form  of  words  which  has  elsewhere  passed 
into  a  political  proverb,  ''The  right  man  in 
the  right  place.** 

The  chronicles  of  botany  contain  several 
cogent  illustrations  of  the  universal  presence 
of  seed.  The  decay  of  wheat  was  supposed 
to  result  from  a  mouldiness  which  super- 
vened, until  a  microscopist  detected  on  the 
grains  of  living  wheat  spores  of  fungi,  evi- 
dently planted  there  agamst  the  day  when 
the  grain,  losing  its  own  vitality,  sufifcred  the 
snore  to  start  into  active  life.  It  appears 
tnat  the  fungus  needs  for  its  growth  the 
presence  of  decay,  and  that  is  the  reason 
of  its  appearing  suddenly  in  any  place,  and 
then  as  suddenly  departing :  it  is  a  true 
scavenger. 

There  is  a  fact,  well  known  to  countrymen, 
that  fields  which  have  not  been  sown  with 
clover,  and  have  never  borne  ci  ops  of  it  at  any 
time,  may  neverthelesti  be  covered  with  it  if 
they  be  manured  with  lime,  which, soon  becom- 
ing chalk,  yields  a  soil  in  which  all  clover  de- 
lights. An  old  writer  records  a  curious 
instance  of  spontaneous  growth,  the  evident 
result  of  a  favourable  change  of  circum- 
stances acting  on  seed  pUnted  naturally.  He 
says  tliat  during  the  famine  iu  fifteen 
hundred  and  fifty-five,  the  seaside  pea,  an 
English  flower,  but  not  very  common,  ap- 
peared iu  such  quantities  near  Duuwich  in 
Suffolk,  as  to  supply  the  food  market^  and 
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prevent   m&Dy   pereoni  fiom   perlsliiDg    of 
Attneen 

We  &re  erifkntly  ifnomiit  of  id  any  way  a 
in  wbicli  the  germa  of  vegetntion  are  affecteci. 
Thus,  the  fundus  is  a  myaUry-~cbange  of 
ioii  b  riot  atf  that  afTt^cts  it,  IVfushroom 
grpwera  know  thut  certalu  tnixtoreft  of  mat- 
ter exposed  to  pai'tiaular  at^iti'S  of  atmotphere 
will  tucreuae  tliat  8tJ«eieSf  ixnd  none  elie.  It 
luu  been  eti^rrested  that  elect n city — an  m- 
tu«*trce  of  which  we  know  too  littlo-^plays  a 
great  part  iti  the  proceeding.  A^axn^  w^  aae 
tntigi  which  arc  peculi:ir  to  diiferttit  sab- 
it  Alices.  Cheeae,  jfrapes^  potatoes,  old  leather, 
aiiiil  other  materiiila,  when  montdy,  alwaja 
t^hibit,  each  its  own  fuofftiSj  and  iio  other, 
Kow.  although  we  may  h^ar  in  mind  that 
the  djstHbulion  of  tporeii  ia  universal — that 
they  are  superior  to  chatiges  which  wouhl 
kill  higher  veguiatloOf  having  been  fouud 
ftlive  even  after  n  yearns  inimei'tiion  in  fluid, 
Atkd  can  therefore  bide  their  time — it  U  hard 
to  conceive  how  one  ecort  of  fungiia  itpore  goes 
all  over  the  world  for  cheese,  acid  will  not 
■ettle  until  it  aieet^  with  obeeia  ;  while  an- 
other traveja  with  a  like  deierniuiatiou  after 
An  old  Ahoe* 

If  we  love  royatery^  wa  can  appeal,  on  the 
origin  of  the  lower  phiT^tat  to  curious  invest!^ 
galione  by  Get  man  naturalists,  KUtzlng 
coti^JulerA  that  nature  does  not  always  plant 
particular  eg^s  for  each  particular  kind  of 
vej^etable  ;  but  the  same  general  stuff  will,  he 
Miirt^  according  to  circumstances^  throw  itp 
jbngi,  lichens,  sen-weetla,  or  moaaei.  And  it 
Wuuld  apjjoar,  from  the  rc«**ai*cbea  of  the 
Bame  phtlrrso^jher,  thnt  at  thia  periml  of 
natitre  «  etfurtsi^  not  only  are  the  four  families 
of  piants  just  named  inten4iange:jhlef  butthat 
tlie  lowt^t  t>Jtnv3  of  an  snml  life  ure  like  wise  eon - 
Tertible  uito  those  of  the  vegetabEe.  He  cut 
Up  a  species  of  jelly-fish,  and  put  the  pieces 
Into  a  buttls  of  distilled  water,  corking  it 
eloBi'ly.  Tbey  soon  putrelied,  and  finally 
dissolved;  but  after  four  days,  myriads  of 
Uttlt  dots  covered  with  hairs  were  i^een 
moving  about  in  the  bottle ;  a  swarm  of  green 
points  on  the  surface  of  the  water  an|K^ared 
oe^tj  which,  through  a  lensi,  ieemed  to  be 
those  living  dots  glued  to  each  other  with 
ilime ;  nnd,  lu  a  few  week  a,  a  peculiar  ^  pedes 
©f  water- weed  developed  itsell'  to  perfection. 
Could  the  animal  jeliy-fiah  bare  turned  into 
A  wi4t€r-we«d  T 

MILVHISTON  WORTHIER 

ly  passing  hy  Miss  Wolsey**  shop  y ester- 
1  perceived  a  frame  full  of  likenesses 
ging  at  the  door-post.  In  the  centre 
I  the  counterfeit  prescTrtraent  of  Miss 
Volfioy  bei^elf,  in  all  the  crispuess  of 
Suinlay  silk  gown  and  best  cap  ;  two  mili- 
tary ufticers  flanked  her  on  either  Me ; 
Mr.  Garn«t  was  over  her  head,  and  Mr. 
Uove  Wluw  her  feet,  widio  four  iufantme 
groupa  occupied  tlie  angles* 
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So  public  im  exposure  of  well-known  chi^ 
racters  surprised  me,  **  Never,  never**'  I 
said  to  rayaeif,  "would  Lydia  Cleverboota 
make  her  countenance  the  gfiztngH^tock  of  a 
market-place  I  *'  An  J,  with  rather  more  than 
my  usual  severity,  I  entered  the  biin-^hop  to 
aak  what  it  all  meant  ?  Miss  Wobey  did 
not  allow  me  time  to  open  my  mouthy  but 
said : 

*^The  celebrated  photogi*aphic  artist,  Mr, 
Buck,  is  in  the  towu^  Miss  Cl«v<?rboota*  You 
must  see  him.     You  will  be  delighted/* 

I  replied,  "  O,  indeed  !  " 

nds  simple  exdamfltion,  with  the  tone  I 
threw  into  it,  imm^diaWly  diecked  Miss 
Wiilsey's  vivttmty^  She  saw  I  was  slightly 
ruflle'l,and  she  endeavoured  to  propltijite  me 
by  aHdiug  : 

**  There  is  no  harm  in  it,  Miss  Clever^ 
boots.  Many  respectable  people  Imve  been 
doncp" 

"  Ho  barm ! "  I  ejaculated, — **  no  harm  I 
when  men  in  dignified  professions,  falhers  of 
families  (I  alluded  to  Mr.  Dove),  allow  them^ 
selves  to  be  posted  up  on  walls  like  sign- 
boards, or  circus- bills  !  0»  M  iss  Wolsey  1 " 
I  have  A  res  poet  for  the  woman,  and  1  eyed 
her  with  a  mild  rehuke. 

"  I  will  have  mine  tiiken  down,  if  you  think 
it  improper.  Miss  CleverbootA,  I  am  sure  I 
meant  no  oHence  to  anybody,"  she  aaid, 
sadly* 

I  did  not  su^er  tlie  impression  I  had  made 
to  pass  a  way  J  bnt  rtjoined  sharplyj  **  Wiien 
yon  are  a  public  character,  Mian  Wokey, 
then  be  exhibited^  and  not  before  ;*'  and  I 
walkeil  with  a  tinn  step  out  of  the  shop. 

At  the  corner  by  the  church,  1  encouu-* 
tered  Miss  Prior,  fresh  from  her  early  goasip* 
'*  Uave  you  been  done,  my  dear  { "  she 
exdainied,  without  eicbanging  the  usual 
compliments,  -*  Isu%  it  marveiltfus  1  ** 

1  asked  slitily,  what  she  mvant  I 

''  From  two-and-sixpffUce  upwanls,  aingli 
figures ;  and  every  additional  li^ure  one 
sliilling  extra,*^  was  her  rcfdy.  I  wisiki^d  her 
good  uiorning;  for  she  was  in  a  gasping  state 
<jf  mental  confusion,  owing,  proljahly/  to  an 
overfuln^sof  news ;  and  1  walked  on  to  Mr, 
Dove's, 

Mrs.  Dove  was  dressed  to  go  out,  with  her 
tract-basket  iu  her  h^inJ,  and  the  two  girls 
with  thwir  beat  hats,  and  baby  in  his  feather 
and  scarlet  coat,  were  all  undergo ijig  a  full 
punide  exnminutiou  previous  to  accoLUpivny-' 
mg  ber,  I  aaw  at  ouc©  aome  great  uniler- 
taking  was  contemplated,  Mv^  Dove  is  a 
fi^ivouritti  of  mine.  I  knew  her,  an  extri-'mdy 
prtitty  girl,  before  her  marriiige,  and  have 
always  been  in  the  habit  ot  givini^  her 
at  I  vice  about  the  training  of  her  litlle  oties 
<Lhe  eldest,  Jenny  Polly,  is  my  go^lehiLl), 
Therefore  I  was  not  surprised  when  she 
exduimed,  grasping  my  band  in  her  cordial 
wiiy  t 

"  Dear  Miss  Lydla,  I  was  just  coniiug  over 
to  your  house    to  consult  you  abuut    the 
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chilli ren*8  pictures.  Must  I  have  them  done 
in  a  px»up,  or  singly  ?  Miss  Prior  has  given 
me  such  an  account  of  Mr.  Buck*s  skill  in 
taking  babies,  that  I  was  determined  little 
Alfy  should  be  done  too.*' 

^  The  whole  town  seems  to  have  run  mad 
about  these  photographs,'*  I  replied.  '*  Do 
you  like  such  portraits  ?  For  my  part,  I 
think  them  very  displeasing.  All  those  ex< 
posed  outside  the  bun-shop  look  as  black  as 
ink," 

**  Mias  Prior  said  they  were  exquisite,  and 
Mr.  I)ove  was  done  yesterday.  Go  with  us, 
Miss  Lydia,  and  you  will  see.  Miss  Prior 
will  be  waiting  for  us  there  now,  by  this 
time.  I  told  her  to  go  and  prepare  Mr. 
Buck  for  the  anival  ot  a  party,"  said  Mrs. 
Dove. 

I  consented. 

Tite  photographic  apparatus  waa  set  up  in 
Miss  Wolsey's  garden  ;  a  bit  of  ground  about 
six^en  feet  square.  It  consisted  of  a  lof^y 
board  over  which  waa  stretched  a  white 
sheet ;  a  kitchen-chair  stood  with  its  back  to 
it,  aud,  close  by,  a  circular  deal-table  covered 
with  a  oroi'het-work  auU-macassar.  Opposite, 
was  a  machine  supported  on  a  sort  of  maho- 
gany scaffold.  It  had  one  large  round  glass 
eye,  with  a  huge  black  patch  of  cotton  velvet 
h.'iui?ing  over  it.  I  had  never  seen  anything  of 
the  kind  before  ;  but,  as  I  never  display  my 
ignoruuce  except  when  I  cannot  help  it,  I 
looked  round  reflectively,  and  was  silent.  Not 
so  the  youthful  Doves,  whom  Mr.  Buck  re- 
marked, were  not  at  all  in  a  photographic 
humour  ;  for  they  capered  about  like  danc- 
lug-dolls,  instead  of  being  quite  still.  In  one 
comer  of  the  garden  was  a  dejected  plum- 
tree  ;  and,  on  a  bench  beneath  it,  were  two 
beehives,  with  all  the  bees  in  full  buzz.  Alfy 
wanted  to  touch  them,  and  screamed  for  a 
full-sized  bum-bee  that  had  settled  on  Mr. 
Buck*8  bottle  of  what  Miss  Prior  called 
the  chemicals,  until  his  distracted  nurse 
pacified  him  with  a  bun,  while  Jenny  Polly, 
and  Lucv  tuggeil  at  their  mamma's  skirts 
or  made  her  the  centre  of  a  merry-go-round, 
and  refused  to  be  caught,  to  be  inducted  into 
the  chair. 

I  perceived  that  somebody  must  take  an 
initiatory  step,  for  the  artist  stood  looking 
gloomily  bewildered  in  the  confusion ;  there- 
foi*e  I  went  forward,  announced  that  I 
would  be  done  the  first,  and  took  my  seat  in 
the  chair.  I  felt  a  curiosity  to  see  my  own 
features  portrayed  ;  for,  though  I  have 
reached  the  seventh  a^  of  woman,  I  had 
never  before  been  taken  in  any  style. 

The  preparatory  expectation  was  almost  as 
bad  as  the  agonizing  moments  spent  in  a 
dentist's  parh>ur,  after  you  have  received  the 
plor.sing  iuLelligence  that  he  is  engaged,  but 
will  attend  to  you  in  five  minutes.  Mr.  Buck 
shut  hiiust'lf  up  in  what  I  have  every  i*eason 
to  believe  was  Miss  Wolsey's  coal-cellar  ; 
while,  undtT  Miss  Prior's  direction,  I  com- 
posed myself  iuto  an  attitude :  the  left  hand 


on  my  waist,  the  right  resting  gracefully  on 
the  anti-macassar.  The  artist  soon  re* 
appeared,  aud  performed  certain  mysterious 
evolutions,  which  Miss  Prior  saiil  was  focuss- 
ing me.  Wlien  I  was  focussed,  he  looked  at 
me  very  intently,  aud  said,  **  Now,  ma'am,  fix 
your  eyes  on  this  tree-trunk,  and  do  not 
move  them  in  the  least :  now  !  " 

I  do  not  mind  confessing  that  I  expected 
a  flash,  as  of  lightning,  to  burst  upon  my  face 
wheu  the  great  black  velvet  patch  was  tem* 
porarily  removed  from  the  awful  glass  eys^ 
and  I  immedUtely  screwed  up  both  my  own 
eyes  to  avoid  it. 

"Tish!"  cried  Mr.  Buck,  impatiently. 
^  we  must  try  again  !  '*  And  he  disappeared 
iuto  the  coal-cellar  once  more. 

Mrs.  Dove  and  Miss  Prior  both  imme* 
diately  began  to  give  me  instructions  how  to 
behave.  1  he  first  said,  ^  There  is  nothing  to 
be  afraid  of,  dear  Miss  Lydia ;  do  keep  your 
eyes  o|)en  the  next  time ! "  **  And,"  added 
Miss  Piior,  "do  not  look  so  severe.  Sav 
*  plum  ! '  It  composes  the  features  into  such 
an  aiuiable  expression — '  plum ! ' " 

So  I  said  *  plum,'  and  felt  that  I  looked 
idiotic ;  and  everybody  else  said  plum,  to 
show  me  its  dulcifying  efifect  on  the  counte- 
nance. Mr.  Buck  reappeared  ;  and,  this  time^ 
with  a  strong  efibrt  I  did  keep  my  eyes 
steady,  and  was  profoundly  astouiahed  that 
nothing  alarming  or  unpleasant  occurred* 
The  artist  rushed  into  the  cellar  again, 
aud  Miss  Prior  explained,  Uiat  he  haa 
gone  thither  to  develop  me.  Dear  me,  I 
was  never  developed  *  before  !  My  pulse 
quickened.  I  believe  everybody  is  anxious  to 
see  how  they  look  in  their  ^lor trait,  and  I 
quite  held  my  breaith  when  Mr.  Buck 
came  out  of  his  retirement  and  exidbited 
mine. 

"  O  !  you  are  quite  flattered  ;  but  it  is  an 
admirable  lik^iess  1  O  admirable  1 "  cried 
Miss  Prior. 

"  Jt  is  very  ^ood  ;  the  dress  has  taken  so 
well,"  added  Mrs.  Dove.  My  dress  was  a 
bhick  and  I'ed  silk  plaid :  I  like  a  striking 
pattern  and  full  colour. 

**  It  is  indeed  a  faithful  miniature  of  my 
face :  it  gives  even  the  slight  obliquity  of  mr 
nasal  feature,  the  bumpiness  of  my  forehead^ 
and  the  steady  fulness  of  my  dark  grey  eye ; 
but  I  do  not  agree  with  Miss  Prior  in  con- 
sidering it  too  favourable.  No :  photography 
is  not  a  flatterer." 

Jenny  Polly,  seeing  that  I  had  come  out  of 
the  ordeal  uninjured,  now  consented  to  be 
put  into  position  on  the  chair  ;  but  no  amount 
of  persuasion  could  induce  her  to  sit  still 
when  there,  and,  after  five  failures,  she  was 
permitted  to  stand  down,  and  her  mamma 
undertook  to  show  her  bow  easy  it  was  to  sit 
still  and  be  good  ;  but,  at  the  critical  moment, 
turning  her  head  to  say,  "You  see,  Jenny  Polly, 
how  quiet  I  can  be,"  the  result  was  that  she 
was  represented  with  two  faces. 

**  Nothing  remarkable  in  that  I  "  whispered 
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1^1^  Prior,  who  never  lost  the  oppoiiunitj  of 
njFJiig  RA  iil^ujitured  things  whellier  true  or 

The  three  ciiildr^n  v^-ere  next  Rrran|»eil  iu  a 
group,  oud  the  is^ue  was  i^etiand  cuti fusion  ; 
we  exlifiusieU  oursejve^  with  devicee  to  tix 
tb#tr  litttTUtion,  but  &ll  in  vniu. 

1  pitied  Mr.  Buck,  He  whs  a  lUtb  old 
mmn,  with  a  wild  «Uqck  of  bluck  hair^  beanl, 
iud  luiiHstache,  :ind  a  pidr  of  itfi^cible  blui; 
eyes.  He  ivore  a  blouie  of  d.irk  dotJi  brlted 
round  bis  per&ou  with  a  broad  bniid  of  putt  a  I 
leather^  mid  evideuU)?  cprmulered  htniijelf  very 
picturesque.  He  wns  hot  and  moiat^  and 
Lin  hniida  were  ftpotted  and  etaiited  with 
the  cheiuicalsf  nnd  bis  fojoe  likewiieu  Altoge^ 
ther,  be  looked  as  if  he  would  hare  been 
mucb  the  betti^r  far  a  plunge  into  ibe 
water-butt, — -which  occupieii  a  Urge  aogle 
of  the  Littte  garden  —  boUi  aa  to  cleHO- 
Ime^  and  coolness  I  wna  growing  tired,  and 
auxloua  to  be  awaj,  for  the  beea,  ags^ravated 
by  our  iioi*y  invasion  of  their  territovy, 
■ho wed  flltugiiig  projK'nsiLiee  and  bu£zed  quite 
iava^elyi  Deeply  diaappoinled,  J^lra,  Ilove 
propused  to  pay  and  g*^  when  Mia*  PHor 
fiaidiibe  should  liketo  bedoiie  herself  for  half-a- 
crow  It ;  and  Mr.  Buck  Immediately  focusaed 
her.  &he  eeemed  much  ajfitati?*!,  arjd  ex- 
pre«aed  a»toui»btnent  at  tue  tirniuei^  with 
whieli  I  hod  aui^tained  niyeelf  through  the 
trying  opemtiou  ;  but  kept  herself,  nevertiie- 
le«^  au  ^tiU  AS  a  f^tatuc. 

"  We  iiball  do/*  eaid  Mr*  Buck  triumph- 
Jiuily,  aa  be  iaaued  from  the  conl^eelkr  alitor 
the  develop  I  ug^  procesii;  and  indeed  the  por- 
trait he  exLibiteil  was  a  perfect  inccea^ 

•*But  it  JM  not  a  pretty  likeueaa,*'  said 
Mm  Prior,  ptaiutiveJy — **  not  at  alJ  a  pretty 
likeneae*     \Vill  you  tty  agaiu  I  " 

Mr  Buck  protiTjtieil  bis  utlher  lip  uligbtly^ 
and  laid  J  if  she  desired  it^  he  would  i  but 
tljat  it  wad  not  likely  be  diouM  obtain  a 
better,  ^It  u  younself,  nia'am — your  very 
ielf !  "  he  observed. 

Wheu  I  mf'ntron  that  Mks  Prior  has  a 
high  ccilour,  chiefly  concentrated  id  her  tbiUf 
peitked  Duae,  and  a  drooping  eyelid^  it  will 
»e  Bee^  at  once  how  great  were  the  ili^li- 
ciiltiea  in  the  artist "s  vay:  she  varied  bcr 
ni^ciii^.n  iivi.,  uert  time,  ar*  us  to  hide  the 
hv  ^   but   was   sUll   di^aatifified,     I 

ki  ■  Si  Lick  saiii  snmGtbinjQf  womse  than 

•*Tiftb  !  as  be  plurjged  into  the  coal-cellar 
Oticf^  more  ;  for  Ida  voice  was  quite  r,^spe4l 
when  he  cuine  out  and  des^ired  ber  to 
fall  into  pfjfiltion  again.  It  will  scarcely  be 
ert^dtted  that  thia  fuoliah  woman  caused 
Mr,  Buck  to  do  her  eiglit  acveial  times  in 
eight  dilfeitni  attitudvn  ;  indeed  she  did  not 
denut  until  tbtre  was  nothing  left  to  take 
bat  a  back  view^  and  then  abe  t^id  ber  half- 
crown  wiib  a  grndge,  I  wna  aMtoniebeil  at  her 
iDeaune>»  ;  and  to  see  her  hesitsUlon  over 
tbo^  ei^tit  port  rat  t«t  &b  to  wbieb  abe  ahrjuid 
have  tiniKhed  and  fniined,  waa  htdieioui. 
A  iter  taking  and  rejecting  every  body  *a  adviee, 


ahe  ended  by  keeping  the  first,  which  was 
eerUtuly  the  best. 

"  After  alb  Misa  Lydia,.  I  would  rather 
have  mine  than  yuure/'  she  aaid  to  tne  as  we 
were  talking  the  matter  over  In  the  bun- 
$hop  ;  ^^yoa  know  it  was  portratta,  not  psc- 
turea,  we  went  for,  and  it  in  easy  to  buy  a 
fjitiey  engniviug.  I  am  glad  mine  ia  a  irue 
likeness  ;  I  never  contiider  people  realli/  ru- 
ptct  UA  when  tb ey^aWer  either  in  worda  or 
deeds;  and  Mr.  Euek  haa  flattered  you  oat  of 
rtcognitjon/' 

I  wad  silent^  Miss  Prior  waa  evidently 
mortitleti^  by  the  way  abe  eniphaaitsed  her  re- 
marka^  and  it  wa9  of  no  nse  to  nggruvate  her 
further  ;  but  Miss  Wolaey,  for  the  aake  of 
the  artistes  credit,  perhaps,  took  upon  herself 
the  reply  : 

"  Flattery,  Misa  Prior  I  there  cannot  ba 
auch  a  thing  in  photography  :  Mr,  Buck  ex* 
pUiueil  to  me  ilie  whole  process.  People 
coin  plain  sometimes  that  it  makes  tliem 
ujjher,  but  I  never  heard  of  anybody  being 
mitde  prettier.** 

"  Juiit  come  and  look,  then — ^If  you  csin  tell 
Lydta  Cleverboot«*a  UkeueAS  you  liave  better 
es  ea  than  I  can  pretend  to  have  I  *'  retorted 
Mie:^  Prior  ;  and  ahe  led  the  way  back  to  the 
gs^rden  ■  all  of  U9  following  in  a  body.  When 
Mr  Buck  saw  us,  he  put  liia  banda  up  to 
his  bead,  aud  grasj^d  bis  bnir  frantically  i 
but  WiiB  pacified  when  Mi.ss  WoJi?ey  ex- 
plained why  we  bad  returned^  and  he  brought 
tfie  poilraitj  forth,  Mias  Prior  took  mine 
sharply  out  of  his  hand,  and  bi^'gan  to  hold 
forth  ou  its  demerits  ;  whvn  suddenly  a  bee 
settled  on  her  wri^t  and  atung  her  si^verely^ 
She  gave  out  a  shrill  cry*  and  dropped  my 
pretty  lUtle  effigy  upon  the  gravel,  where  it 
was  utterly  obli titrated  and  destroyed.  Mn 
Buck  ejat-uhitfeti  his  litUe  wonl  a|:aiu,  retired 
into  the  coal 'Cellar  abruptly,  aud  did  not 
eonie  forth  while  we  Btiiveit  Mit*d  Prior 
leigned  deep  regret,  but  I  am  aure  abe  went 
away  in  a  ttetler  and  more  contented  frame 
of  mind  than  ahe  w^ould  have  done  hut  for 
the  happy  accident 

'*!  will  tell  you  where  the  fault  lay,  dear," 
she  said,  aa  we  parted  at  ^^iiut  Mary^e  corner ; 
^*itmaile  you  look  too  young.  You  aet^med 
like  a  handsome  neraou  of  forty,  or  there- 
ahouta  ;  and  yon  know  you  are  more  than 
that;  for  I  recollect  you  qtiitti  a  young 
woman  when  I  waa  a  little  ebit  at  Mi^ 
Tiioroton**  achoob  Don't  you  recollect  ask- 
ing me  to  dinner  oDCe,  when  I  came  in  a 
white  frock  and  blue  aaah^  and  we  bad  lamb 
and  asparagus,  aud  goo^o berry- tart  with 
cream  utter  7  **  I  did  remember  that  time  % 
it  wa2i  when  Mr.  Fen  ton  w;ia  curate  of  Sidot 
Afary'a.  He  dined  at  our  house  the  same 
dav,  aud  little  Judith  Prior  cluug  close  to 
my  elbow  all  the  evenings  and  liiitvned  to 
every  word  that  we  said. 

This  morning  1  ptrceired  that  one  of  the 
military  gentit*nien*i  portraita  had  given 
place  to  MiH  Pi'iur*4 ;  and  there  ahe  hangs 
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at  this  minate,  in  full  view  of  the  market 
people.  I  went  as  usual  for  my  luncheon-bun, 
after  doing  my  weekly  purchases  in  country 

Froduce  ;  and,  while  eating  it  by  the  counter, 
heard  the  batcher's  boy  (Mr.  Steele^s.  Hot 
Mr.  £dgeboDe*s  boy)  call  out  to  one  of  his 
acquainlancf^My  eye,  Tom  !  if  here  isirt  old 
Miss  Prior.  What  a  stunning  guy  she  looks  I 
don*t  she ! "  And  I  fear  Miss  Prior  heard 
also  ;  for  she  entered  a  moment  after,  exces- 
sively red,  and  immediately  went  into  a 
tiracle  upon  the  lowness,  the  coarseness,  and 
the  stupidity  of  the  common  people. 


LIFE  AND  THE  BIRD. 

(SSB    BXI>X*8    XCCLXSUSnCAL    BISTORT.) 

EowiN,  the  SazoB  King  Northumbrian, 
Sitting  one  day  and  muting  in  bit  hall-— 
Muting  upon  the  manrelloua  toul  of  man- 
Said  to  a  priett,  '^  Beliold  1  I  am  the  thrall 
Of  my  own  ignorance.  What  it  Life?**  The  priett 
Look'd  up,  at  one  who  heart  a  tudden  call 

Ovpr  dim  fieldt  at  twilight,  when  the  Eatt 
Deadent.  **  O,  King  I  the  more  we  atk  and  Mivdi, 
Kver  tlie  more  the  wonder  it  increated. 

The  truth  thereof  neither  in  tchool  nor  chureh 

Have  I  ditcover^d.     That  celestial  light 

It  darkon'd  by  our  earthly  tmoke  and  tmirbh. 

Sometimei,  O,  King,  when  here  yon  tit  at  nighty 
Peatting,  and  laughing  in  the  merry  thine 
Of  tlie  red  fire,  and  of  the  torvbet  bright, 

That  quiver  in  the  purple  of  your  winey 
A  little  bird,  out  of  the  windy  cold, 
Out  of  the  darknett,  awful  and  divine^ 

Comes  fluttering  through  the  door,  and,  waxing  bold, 
Pliet  round  the  walls,  and  on  the  loop*d-up  sbieldt 
Flings  hit  quaint  shadow,  rapid  and  manifold. 

Whenee  he  baa  come     except  tnm  lonely  fields, 
And  empty  night,  and  tighing  wind — none  knows  s 
But  be  it  here,  and  tummer  nuliance  Tieldt 

A  brief  delight,  from  which  he  quickly  goet, 

At  Life  departt  from  ut.     A  little  stay 

He  makes,  and  dances  for  great  Joy,  and  grows 

Rnamonr*d  of  his  hon^e,  and  doet  embay 
Himtelf  in  odoroot  heat,  and  clapt  hit  wingiy 
Joying  to  hear  the  eloquent  minttrelt  play 

Their  hymnt  to  Love  and  everlatting  thingt. 
Without,  the  night  it  dark,  the  night  it  wide^ 
The  night  it  cold  and  loud  with  tempettings,— > 

A  vast,  black  hollownest,  where,  undetcried. 
The  thapet  of  earth  lie  buried,  a  huge  Naught, 
At  it  tecmi,  but  falsely,  since  for  ever  abide 

Strong  ficts  which  by  tlie  Morning  will  bo  brought 
Up  from  their  graves  beneath  the  oblivious  dark. 
As  they  first  issued  from  their  Mailer's  Thought. 

This  stranger  from  afar,  this  bird,  this  spark 
Leaping  from  gloom,  and  shortly  seen  no  more, 
Makes  here  brief  dwelling,  at  in  grove  or  park, 


Then  pastel  forth  out  at  the  farther  door,-^ 
Out  whence  he  came,  out  in  the  fothomlest  Nigk^ 
Out  in  the  long  wind,  moaning  to  the  shore. 

And  wo  tball  never  know  whereto  hit  flight 
CondueU  him  ;  only  that  he  onee  wat  here^ 
Almott  at  briefly  at  those  bloomt  of  light 

That  bod  within  the  Western  hembphere, 
The  crimaon  gardeus  of  the  downward  tun, 
Whote  Antumn  in  a  moment  breathes  them 


So  with  our  Life.  It  comet  (sent  forth  by  One), 
A  white  and  winged  bird  from  sacred  gloom 
Of  ante-natal  mysteries,  close  and  dun. 

And  itsues  through  the  gatewayt  of  the  woetb. 
And  fluttert,  rettlett,  round  the  tweet,  warm  eartk  | 
Then,  through  that  other  gate  which  it  the  tomb^ 

Wanes  in  dusk  regions,  seeking  for  new  birth : 
But  whence  it  eame,  or  where  it  goes,  no  eye 
Hu  Doted :  and  our  knowledge  starves  with  dearth. 

Only  we  feel  it  gees  not  forth  to  die. 

From  dark  to  dark,  from  haunted  dream  to  diean^ 

From  world  to  world,  this  bird-like  toul  will  fly. 

For  ever,  down  the  ever-flowing  ttream, 
Gaining  from  swarthy  death  white  infancy. 
Somewhere — but  vrliereF — within  the  eternal  tcheme.** 


THE  OPAL  EING. 

An  old  street,  which  we  shall  name  the 
Hue  des  Truaods,  in  old  Paris,  in  times  not 
old  to  us.  To  call  it  a  street  is  little  more 
than  a  form  of  speech  ;  it  is  rather  a  narrow, 
black,  squalid  passage  that  divides  the  tor- 
tuous rows  of  high,  dark,  ricketjr,  bul^, 
sickly  houses,  irregularly  pierced  with  ww- 
dows  that  breathe  an  atmosphere  the  nature 
of  which  may  well  account  tor  the  unwbole- 
someness  of  their  complexions.  The  place 
has  evidently  a  guilty  consciousness  of  its 
vileuess,  but  not  the  least  intention  to  re- 
pent and  reform ;  for  it  crouches  there  in 
its  filthy  obscurity,  shrinking  from  the  light 
of  heaven  and  spuming  the  sunshine,  well 
knowing  what  his  least  ray  would  bring  forth 
of  shame  and  loathesomeness  and  ignoble 
squalor.  There  is  no  fla^-way,  and  th# 
pavement's  rough  irregularities  are  netrij 
concealed  by  the  smooth,  liquid,  black  mua 
that  not  winter  nor  summer  ever  dries  there 
—that  has  spattered  the  houses  for  so  many, 
many  years  that  their  fronts,  for  lAx  or  seven 
feet  high,  are  cased  with  it — that  when 
thunder-showers  come,  streams,  yet  mora 
diluted,  in  murky  torrents  into  their  low 
doorways. 

It  is  always  cold  there,  and  the  atmosphere 
is  always  charged  with  a  deadly  damp  and 
nausea.  On  the  groun<l-floors  of  the  houses 
are  some  shops  that  have  no  aspect  of  con- 
taining anything  saleable,  or  of  being  the 
scenes  where  coumierce  of  any  kind  is  carried 
on ;  for  you  always  seem  to  see  the  same 
£ided,  untempting  goods,  of  whatever  natare 


or  description  they  b«,  in  the  dark,  mud- 
ipLisbed  wuidowa,  Ijean^  gr^en,  utulerMisted 
oliUdreQ,  aom6  looking  precoemiielj  and  vi- 
ciotiiJy  intelligent,  others  tttolid  in  Uielr  j^nmy 
mitery,  hap^  about  the  doorways  or  listlessly 
dftbble  in  the  tnire  ;  and  towarda  eTeningf 
which  falia  early  there,  the  rata  come  oat 
and  forag^f  little  disturbed  by  thetr  vicinity* 
The  Btrett  is  very  quiet  io  gene  ml,  except  on 
f^le  drty%  a^HDut  some  of  iko  low  cabarets, 
from  w]jt<nc6  there  tlieii  proceed  fierce  oaths 
and  sttVftge  roara^  which  are  supposed  to 
be  son  15s  of  mirth  and  jollity  ;  for  even  jo j 
til  ere  wears  a  mask  of  vice  and  debaaemeut 
and  f<?rocity. 

Nurrow,  creaking  ataircasea,  that  never 
aaw  a  glewin  of  daylight,  lend  upwartl  to 
^Uhy,  dingy  rooms  ;  tiome,  lined  with  the 
wooden  panelling  put  up  at  the  period  of 
their  building,  and  now  so  amoke*dried  and 
dirL-ilalned  aa  to  bear  no  trace  of  Its  former 
aspect  or  colour ;  others  hung,  with  sluiUby 
pafier,  no  lew  undiAtinguishable.  All  have 
innumerable  clo»eta  in  the  walla,  wuggeative 
of  concealment  and  mystery,  ajid  not  a 
few  secret  staircases  and  strange,  un ex- 
plain e<i  releases  behind  clumneys  and  in  tlie 
thtckueas  of  the  walls.  Here  and  there,  an 
attempt  haa  been  made,  long  ago— probably 
by  somo  new*comer  to  thia  God- forgotten 
place — to  rear  a  pot  of  mignonette  or  wall- 
flower, or  those  parasites  of  the  poor,  scarlefe- 
mnner  and  the  nasturtium,  on  the  iiil  of  the 
dim  windows  ;  but  the  |>oor  things  yellowed 
And  sickened  and  dropped  their  leaves,  aud 
nothing  remained  but  a  brown,  dry  stem,  or 
m  few  stitf,  dead  tendrila,  clinging  round  the 
aiick  or  stretched  twine  placed  to  support 
lliem. 

On  a  aummer  evening,  when  the  right  side 
of  Paris  had  not  yet  lo^t  the  hu^t  beams  of 
Ih6  sun  that  never  fell  upon  the  wrong,  a 
woman  turned  from  the  gay  quailer  intcj  tiie 
Hue  dcf!  Tntanda.  She  wa»  di'eatied  in  dtKik 
gmrntenta  and  closely  veiled^  eo  that  nothing 
but  her  heii^ht  wna  clnarly  dlstinguiiihable  ; 
and  she  waUied  rapidly,  an<l  with  the  anxious 
air  of  one  who  is  nervously  con^ious  of  being 
io  a  fal^  position.  She  etopped  at  last 
before  a  cloaeif  door,  examined  the  aspect  of 
tlje  houae,  consulted  a  little  j>aper  she  held 
In  her  hindt  and  then  knocked  softly.  The 
door  opened  in^tantl}^  and  closed  on  her  as 
she  enttaeiS,  kavjng  her  in  tot  id  darknew* 

**  FiMxr  nuliiing,  madame/*  aaid  the  ah  Hi  I 
voice  of  the  iuviJiible  porter  ;  '*  give  mo  your 
hand,  and  I  will  ^uide  you  safely." 

The  vis  I  tor  held  out  btfr  hand  in  the  dark, 
ftnd  telt  it  taken  by  a  handao  cold,  so  lean^  so 
ex^traordiuarity  small,  that  she  coutd  hai'^dly 
forbear  shuddering  at  the  strange,  unnatural 
contact  Thi^ous[h  a  room  or  passage,  d:uik 
ajid  earthy-Mueliing  as  a  tombi  up  a  ateep, 
winiling  staircase,  through  &  long^  creaking 
corridur,  still  in  darkueiis,  now  Mid  then 
fainUy  and  moinent^Lriiy  broken  by  some  in- 
Tiiible  borrowed  light^  the  guide    and    the 


guest  Lrroceedcd  together  in  silence,  till  at 
the  end  of  the  passable  they  Btop]>ed,  and  the 
former  knocked  at  the  duor*  Being  bidden 
to  enter,  they  did  so  ;  and,  for  the  first  time, 
the  viaitor,  looking  down  to  about  the  level 
of  her  own  waist,  saw  her  con<luctor,  a 
dwarf  hump- back  of  the  female  aex,  but  of 
an  age  perfectly  undistinguishahle,  who  after 
peering  upward  with  a  quick*  strange,  ti<le- 
long  glance  that  seemed  to  pierce  her  veil, 
noiselessly  withdrew  and  left  her  stauding 
before  the  room's  inhabitant. 

He  was  an  old  man,  of  a  pale  leaden  com- 
plexion, with  quick^  keen  grey  eyea,  that 
peered  from  beneath  low,  shaggy  blaek  brows, 
while  his  hair  and  long  thick  beard  were 
white.  He  aat  at  a  table,  covered  with 
venemble^looking  booka^yolbw  vellum  manu- 
scripts, and  various  instruments  of  singular 
aspect,  on  which  a  shaded  lamp  threw  n  par- 
tial gleam.  Signing  to  the  lady  with  a 
lean,  long  hantl  to  advance  to  a  seat  nenr 
hiniH,  ha  watched  her  movementa  with  a  look 
of  close  and  quiet  acrtitiny  and  in  profound 
silence,  till  she  had  taken  the  chair, 

"  Excuse  me,  m aflame,"  he  said,  *^  hut  you 
must  raise  your  veil.  I  cannot  speak  to  you 
without  seeing  your  face," 

She  hesitated  for  a  second,  then  suddenly 
flimg  it  up,  and  boldly  and  steadily  met 
his  eye.  Tiie  action  and  the  face  ac-* 
corded ;  both  were  proud,  passionate,  reso- 
lute— even  defiant ;  tlie  latter,  though  not 
iu  its  Bt^t  youth,  Uantkome,  Nothing  of  all 
this  was  lost  on  the  old  man  ;  neither  did  he 
fail  to  perceive  that  the  hand  ttiat  threw 
back  thif  veil  was  small  and  white,  and  that 
a  jewel  flu-^hed  from  it  iu  the  lamplight. 

'* I  come,"  the  visitor  said,  "fur  a  turn  of 
your  art/* 

Ho  bowed,  without  removing  hit*  eyes  from 
her  face.  His  silent  scrutiny  aeemed  to  irri- 
tate and  anfioy  her. 

**  Oan  you,  and  are  you  disposed,  to  aid 
me?  Fear  nothing  as  to  the  extent  and 
security  of  your  reward  ;  **  and  she  laid  a 
heavy  pur^e  on  the  table. 

He  hppeared  not  to  notice  the  movement 
as  he  said  quietly : 

*'  When  you  iiave  etated  the  eaae  to  me^ 
madame,  I  shaLi  be  better  able  to  Miswer 
your  questiom" 

It  waa  evident  that  there  was  a  powerful 
struggle  in  the  mind  of  ihe  vif^ttor;  for  her 
colour  rffse,  her  nostril  dilatecl,  and 
when,  after,  a  pause,  she  spoke  again,  her 
vui^?e  was  thicker  and  her  words  abrupt  and 
biUTied, 

**  I  love,  and  wouhl  be  loved  again,  which 
I  am  not.  I  would  purchase  love^ — ^that  ona 
man's  love — at  any  i»rice,*' 

*^  At  any  price  to  mm,  or  to  yoil  ? " 

«To  either,  or  to  Iwth.^' 

"Is  he  heart- fr@e — or  doea  he  lovo 
another  t  '* 

"  He  loves  another— Tiis  aflfmnced  wife.'* 

**  H  u  m  i     Cy  m  p  I  i  >:atcd . " 
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"  You  have  nothing  more  encouraging  than 
that  to  say  to  me  t  ** 

The  old  man  smiled  a  quiet,  slightly  con- 
temptuous smile. 

**  Patience,  belle  dame ;  this  is  not  an 
affair  of  yes  or  no  in  the  first  five  minutes. 
I  must  consider  it.** 

She  was  obviously  annoyed. 

**  How  long  a  time  do  you  require  for  con- 
sideration 1 " 

^  I  require  until  the  day  after  to-morrow,  at 
this  same  hour." 

"  And  you  will  tell  me  nothing  till  then  ? 
Tou  do  not  know  what  it  ia  to  rae  to 
come  to  this  place.  If  you  doubt  my 
possessing  the  means  to  reward  your  ser- 
vices, here  is  only  a  small  portion  of  what 
I  have  both  the  power  and  the  will  to 
bestow,  in  the  event  of  your  aiding  me  effec- 
tually ;  *'  and  she  held  the  purse  out  to  him. 
He  waved  it  back  quietly. 

"  Keep  your  money  for  the  present.  You 
have  on  your  hand  a  jewel,  which,  if  yon  choose 
to  confide  it  to  me,  shall,  in  the  event  of  my 
deciding  to  accept  this  task,  be  made  the  in- 
strument of  accomplishing  your  wishes,  and 
shall,  in  any  case,  be  restored  to  you  in 
safety." 

His  eye  was  fixed  on  a  ring  she  wore — a 
serpent  studded  with  diamonds  and  bearing 
on  the  head  an  opal  of  singular  fire  and 
splendour. 

•*  This  ring  t  It  belonged  to  my  mother 
and  grandmother,  and  I  promised  never  to 
let  it  out  of  ray  possession.  There  is  a 
family  superstition  attached  to  it." 

"As  you  will,  madame.  I  have  no  wish  to 
undertake  the  affair,  and  can  only  consent 
to  do  so  on  my  own  conditions." 

With  fiery  impatience  she  tore  rather  than 
drew  the  ring  from  her  finger,  and  held  it  out 
toliim.  The  opal  and  the  emerald  eyes  of  the 
serpent  siiot  forth  prismatic  gleams,  and  the 
folds  seemed  to  undulate  as  he  turned  it  about 
in  the  light  of  the  lamp. 

**  No  common  jewel  this,"  he  said,  contem- 
plating it ;  "  the  opal  is  a  stone  of  peculiar 
influence  in  the  occult  sciences,  and  I  can  see 
that  this  opal  is  more  than  usually  gifted  with 
such  virtues.  You  did  well  to  bring  it ;  it 
may  aid  the  accomplishment  of  your  desires 
more  than  anything  else." 

"Then  you  promise  me " 

"  Nothing.  Understand  fnlly  that  to-day  I 
in  no  way  bind  myself  to  anything  in  the 
affair.  The  day  after  to-morrow  you  shall 
have  my  final  decision." 

He  rose.  The  lady  following  his  ex- 
ample, he  rang  a  hand-bell,  and  the  dwarf 
a^in  -  made  her  appearance  to  lead  her 
through  the  intricacies  of  the  house.  When 
she  got  into  the  street  it  was  almost  dark, 
and  as  yet  the  few  lanterns  that  at  distant 
intervals  were  suspended  across  the  alley  by 
lines  stretched  from  house  to  house,  were 
not  lighted.  With  uncertain  steps,  therefore, 
she  made  her  way  over  the  slippery  filthy 


pavement^  not  un  frequently  disturbing  a 
huge  rat  that  was  ferreting  among  the  gir« 
bage  flung  from  the  doors,  for  some  nauseous 
morsel,  the  refuse  of  some  wretched  meaJ. 

More  than  once  she  was  nervously  con* 
scions  of  attracting  the  suspicious  attention 
of  a  denizen  of  this  iniquitous  haunt ;  despita 
her  resolute  nature,  her  heart  beat  high  at 
the  sensation  of  encountering  a  yery  real 
danger ;  and  when  she  emer^i;^  on  the  broad 
open  thoroughfares,  still  only  in  thelight^> 
load  of  alarm  and  anxiety  was  removed  from 
her  breast.  As  she  turned  a  comer  she  sad* 
denly  came  on  a  group  of  three  persons,  aa 
old  and  young  man,  with  a  girl  of  about 
seventeen*  She  recoiled  at  the  sight,  as  if 
something  had  stung  her,  and  the  yoang 
man,  fancying  she  was  startled  at  finding 
herself  in  such  immediate  contact  with  them, 
drew  back  with  a  "  Pardon,  madame  ! "  stand- 
ing out  of  the  way,  hat  in  hand,  to  let  her 
pass.  She  rushed  past  him,  and  her  dark 
veiled  figure  was  soon  lost  in  the  dim  light. 

Meanwhile  the  little  party  strolled  on, 
talking  cheerily  by  the  way.  That  Qaston 
de  Montronge  and  Genevidve  Bouvidres  were 
lovers,  was  a  most  UQmistakahle  fact  They 
were,  moreover,  affianced.  The  elderly  roan 
on  whom  the  girl  leaned,  was  her  father. 
He  belonged  to  a  family  of  the  bourg(K>ise. 
and  had  made  a  considerable  fortune  in  com- 
merce, from  which  he  had  not  retired.  His 
sister  had  married  the  Chevalier  de  Mont- 
rouge,  and,  by  virtue  of  a  family  compact,  it 
was  agreed  that  her  only  son  should  gild  the 
somewhat  threadbare  nobility  of  his  father^s 
race  with  the  louis  d*or  of  his  ancle's  only 
daughter,  when  both  should  arrive  at  yean 
of  discretion.  At  an  early  age,  Gabton, 
through  the  influence  of  his  paternal  rela- 
tions, entered  one  of  the  most  brilliant  regi« 
ments  of  the  guard.  Soon  after,  his  parents 
died,  and  from  thence  his  nude's  house 
became  his  established  home,  when  away 
from  his  duties, — an  arrangement  which  the 
woi-thy  man  in  nowise  objected  to,  as  bring- 
ing the  young  people  together,  and  tending 
to  cement  the  contract  cJready  entered  into 
between  the  senior  members  of  the  family, 
by  engaging  the  inclinations  of  the  partief 
more  especially  concerned. 

The  result  was  eminently  successfnl. 
Ghiston  found  his  pretty,  gentle  cousin,  with 
her  nut-brown  hair  and  h^el  eyes  entirely  to 
his  taste,  and  Genevidve  thought — and  not^ 
perhaps,  without  reason— tlmt  the  bean 
cousin  was  by  far  the  most  accomplished 
cavalier  slie  had  ever  encountered.  Unfor- 
tunately, though,  other  and  more  experienced 
judges  were  of  little  Genevieve's  opinion. 

At  a  grand  gathering  of  the  great  folks  of 
the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  the  Marquise  de 
Vaucrasdon,  a  lofty  hidy  who  had  just  cast  oflT 
the  weeds  she  had  put  on  and  put  off  with 
nearly  equal  satisfiiction,  particularly  dis- 
tinfl^uished  the  handsome  young  garde,  and 
took  every  meanS|  short  of  declaring  the  faet, 
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to  mtike  )iim  a  ware  of  the  fiivourabk  imprcs- 
MWU  he  hud  pnnluced.  Gastoii  wa^,  bow- 
ffveft  •incereljf  arui  serioualy  iiUachel  to  hia 
ciiimin,  aud  he  h«\d,  moreover,  pcifttn^il  the  ftge 
*heu  yciuihs  are  given  to  fsill  tu  love  wiih 
Women  mme  ten  years  their  ecoion  He 
tbeivfore  showed  himself  less  BehsHUe  of  tlje 
grtfftt  dunit?  rt  condesc^nmon  than  niight  have 
bstu  eijHicted  ;  and  wheu  on  viLrioas  suhse- 
quetit  otC'isiona  «he  renewed  her  advaucefl, 
tnev  were  mt<i  with  a  eoolneas  thnt  drove  at 
Oiiee  h^r  Juve  and  her  pritle  to  the  point  of 
■omc  d^^jiej-ate  reaolvej  wblch  the  disooVery 
af  the  pf^altion  h&  and  Genevieve  held  with 
rtfgnrd  to  ench  other,  put  tho  finbhing 
itnike  to. 

He  net?  her  viait  to  the  B^i^e  of  the  Bue 
de«  TniAhd^,  a  man  celebrated  fnr  hia  skill  lu 
the  eumpoundLng  of  such  devihsh  contHv- 
i.nce«  AM  suited  the  Uusie  and  spirit  of  the 
a^«,  eirer  tnore  ready  to  appeal  for  aid  to  the 
augfls  of  dHrkiieaa  than  to  ttioae  of  hght^ 
an- 1  havUig  fur  atronger  faith  in  the  power  of 
Salnn  Hud  hta  mjnutLloDs  than  in  that  of  the 
Bieana^l  Vin;iti  and  all  the  legion  of  aaint^. 

On  tlie  diiy  appointed,  Mlid/ime  de  Vau- 
^rasaon^  who  liad  paased  Botue  hotii^  of  not 
very  enviahle  anxiety,  torn  alternately  be* 
tween  hnpe^  fear,  jealousy^  and  anticipated 
tiiufuph,  started  once  more  for  the  dw tilling 
of  the  man  of  magie*  Aa  before,  Uie  do<ir 
opt-oeil  iioiselesily  at  her  knock,  and  the 
dwarfd  coid  little  hand  took  her  favered  one, 
to  hml  her  through  the  dreary  Inbyrinth. 

Thes«  d«?tiit]i  liatl,  however,  passed  withont 
her  notice.  Would  the  Bage  accord  her 
desire  f  Might  aho  hope  through  him  to 
win  Gaatoii  f  That  was  all  her  ihonght  ; 
and,  on  entering  the  room,  her  emotion  waj 
•o  ctrong  that  «he  could  hardly  command  her 
Tviee  lo  aak  the  quention* 

The  aimwer  filled  her  with  s  thrill  of  wild, 
fiere«;  joy, 

"  f  tiAve  atndied  the  matter  cloaely,*'  the 
old  man  said, ''and,  notwithat-anding  all  the 
dilficultiea  and  dangers—for  there  are  dan- 

fers,  ami  to  me  especially,  in  the  work — I 
•▼e  decided  on  aeuepttng  your  commissi  on. 
gucMN  aa  1  cao  promiso  yon  ;  hut  my  reward 
must  be  in  pLt>p4irtion.  to  the  labour  anU  the 
mk." 

•*  Name  your  terms/* 
'  Ht;  ii}ciJt(oned  a  sum  that  would  have 
Marl  led  an  appUeaut  leia  b^nt  on  the  attain^ 
ment  of  her  destret ;  but  the  marquiae,  with- 
out a  moment'i  hetitation,  aceeded  to  the 
iktiinnd. 

*•  A  ltd  the  riog  P  she  asked, 

^The  rin*^,  as  I  told  yoiipflhaU  he  made  the 
ina^rumtut  of  accomplishing  your  ohjeet. 
Ifetirrn  lie  re  this  dny  week  with  an  order  for 
the  fcfioi  wt*  liMve agreed  ujk>d  ;  and  ihe  ring^ 
chaii^etl  with  the  power  to  ptsrftjrm.  the  miis- 
*i*ni^  U  yimiii/* 

l?h*?  iclaajwd  her  ban  da,  with  a  gleam  of 
tri*tfiiph  ill  her  fliithing  black  evet* 

11»«  evenlug  of  the  seventh  dj&y  found  her 


once  more  on  her  way  to  the  Tnagictan*!* 
The  old  mnn  took  from  a  little  box  the  ring, 
and  handiid  it  to  her.  Never  had  it  looked 
BO  mai^ijiiicentt  A  thousand  gotgeona  ttnts 
played  through  the  otml,  every  di^tmond 
flashed  and  sparkled  with  incrt^aaed  luatre* 
while  the  emerald  tycM  of  the  ai^rpent  gleamed 
with  a  Uvitig  light,  altiioijt  tenable  to  look 
at.  Madame  de  Vaucraaiion  tunied  it  about, 
and  contemplated  it  lovingly. 

"Whatever  man  wears,  or  even  has  ah  out 
his  person,  ihat  ring/*  the  sji^je  iuid,  **mn«tj 
so  long^aa  it  remains  In  Ida  pos^^suion,  love 
yon  paa4onabifly,  no  msdler  what  may  have 
been  his  prevluus  teutimenta,  or  what  the 
ohatacltfa  that  lie  be  twee  ti  you*  Bewarei 
therefore,  into  whose  handa  it  fid  Is." 

She  gave  htm  the  ornler  for  the  sum  they 
had  agreed  upon,  and  pre|iared  to  depart. 

'*I  eJipent^  madame^  thM  you  will  como 
and  give  me  an  account  of  your  aueceas.  I 
ah  all  require  this," 

Tiie  ttme  waa  so  quietly  authoritative,  that 
ehe  fell  herself  com] celled  to  njake  the  detiired 

Cromise  ;  and,  eonceJiling  the  jewel  in  her 
osoui,  she  haatentid  home  witii  all  apt-ed. 

How  to  convey  it  to  Ga.'^tou  ?  That  wm  the 
next  step.  She  thought  of  various  expedi- 
enta,  but  none  wholly  satiatied  her.  She 
reanlved,  at  all  events,  uevt?r  to  aep:irate  her^ 
self  from  it,  so  that  whatever  occaaion  chance 
nni^ht  olfer,  supposing  she  did  not  immedl- 
ately  hit  upon  a  deliberate  plan  of  action,  aho 
might  pro  lit  by*. 

That  night  there  waa  a  fi^te  at  the  h6tel  of 
the  Duchesse  de  Mauhreuil,  the  house  where 
she  had  firat  met  Gaston.  Would  he  be 
there  t  Probably  ;  hta  family  waa  eonneeted 
with  that  of  the  Due,  and  she  knew  he  was 
always  a  welcome  guest. 

Her  toilette  that  evening  waa  performed 
with  a  care  greater  than  she  was  wont  to 
bestow  on  it.  She  wiahed  to  keep  np  some 
illusion  even  in  her  own  eyes;  sue  wished, 
wht'U  the  ring  did  its  work — the  work  she 
knew  It  was,  by  no  power  of  hers,  charged  to 
perform  —  to  ft^el  or  to  fancy  that  her  wo- 
rn a  u's  charms  had  some  share  in  the  effect ; 
She  looked  in  her  glass  with  prida  and 
triumph.  Hope  and  security  had  lent  a  new 
lustre  to  her  beauty.  The  diamonds  that 
blazed  in  her  luxunant  dark  Imir  were  not 
more  brill i ant  tlum  lier  eyea ;  and  her  che^k 
wore  a  bloom  that  need^jd  no  aid  from  art. 
Most  men  who  saw  her  that  idght  might 
have  thoU|^ht  the  aid  of  the  ring  stiperQuoua. 

As  she  entered  the  apartmeuta  of  the  lldiel 
Maubreuil,  there  was  a  genend  stir  and 
murmur.  Oaa ton  was  there*  He  heard  it; 
looked  where  he  saw  other  eyes  directed  ;  and, 
for  the  firat  time,  was  slruuk  by  the  b'anty 
anrl  majesty  of  theiroman  whoae  unconct^aled 
prefertioce  he  had  bo  cohlly  and  couaiantly 
discouraged*  His  eye  foltuwed  her  through 
the  crowd  ;  he  saw  how  it  bent  in  hom^i^e 
before  her ;  he  &.iw  with  what  di^^niti^Jd 
mdifTerence  ahe  reoeired  it-^how  valuele^  in 
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!*▼  ije;  uub,  idit  '^'»t'>  Jier  "f^*  '«»«»t  BLruliaL  ens 

i\uvr  tOMt  ranslr  ntt  Llm,  oijc:  liidO^rL  ius 
Ukuiier  it  iaIvvv^  kiiiil  ii  u  fv^e**  i*uiui;irauueL 

i2i;]jhU<sLi'jf:  :  BJXueiuutf  h  sun  uf  ji::;-  lUg  : 


eiiV-.-U'ty'   lij^  VliUL   UMltliri  ;  l!  iiClL  VMU.  11   Witt   hi 

ebi  w  .'it!  u^ubi  i'.»bt  viVb  mill.    Txut  p.'^ubd 
iuiu.  ku  J  u^  i  Jilted  fur  us  ucckiuoxi  vueix  iit 

igu<i  b.;>-rvuti'jU;ri  by  ibe  cuAer  guevUL    Biiv 
vjiuy^.UK'}  'jf  iLt  ju«ki,  kbd  Lfe  iuuA«ti«d  U;  juhlJj  iiiiu. 
trlDicj    Vj   fi'j'^'i'AiA    hiw    Uf    out    ot   \ht  ksaib    will,   Lixt   ik 


bui  XiL'V  ^bfc  Lufi  ituktiit!^  iJiia  iLi^  u<  ij«r  £ru 


i-b:iiii£  lb  b  KiloLiuL  uf  lilt  jiij^jAerr,  iib(f 

but  tbeL  L«T  LftUjfcr  biiane*  iiis4,  uui  }iv 

vuuiihL'B    ZikLure  r'lMtB    up  lo    deiuui    &Bd 

I^ut,  Ic^i  har  niDud  !«  viaa  il 


*L« 'j'j.ct^^- ii.o.pi.4rcL  I     .£L^  tlii  Mfc'ia.TDC  de  Vauouboh  Ic^hh; 

J''««£:i ;/  tiijMu;:^  kirv«nJruciOtf,lbe3rreaic}*«id  j  u«ii  iuer  c-ratrl  zuCLrt  tkku  m,  shvai^c  drl^giiS 
Ua^:  i;tot   <.'f  i!)<;  vu  tft.  wLlvL  ujw  bbcuuuii^'  .lit  iii«  f»uff?nn^>i  of  tbe  uiioSeiuuLi:  ^-iri. 
iMftiii/  deK^rt/e'l  bi'  ibe  r«u(»iiuu«juotrm«iit  of  |     MtdLZivbile,  Gjisu>i«'ft  BHunaj  luir  iur  ilie 
tiie  <;u!a':J^;:,  fcj.i,  l«Miluj{    ber   to    a  boUl,  ^  n:l«iiiltfM  wuinikzi  iH::;iAres  dikUjr  a  dernier  kuid 
<jiii<i/y!i  \/^j'a  »  pbiF;«  b/  Ler  M'i«.  i  on  blu :  c^iii^iii;;  bin  vbalc  iai ure,  lu&ufig 

Tb«  o'^jji'HrcAi.viA  MM  r<»uiiA«:d,  bj  b«r,  ixi|biiu  vbci  vni  gentle,  cbeerfuly  auid  b'ting. 
Ib«  ^-ttxt:  'j&iiji.  oi'iiiiikry  1/>iie  ;  b>  luxu,  wiiij  |  im^jbileiit,  irhvkolc:,  jeju&a«,  At  times  AlmoiS 

A  <X'JU:jj    <.&J-ii«ri»llate«,    wbi'.'b   kbe   Mrt:m4si  Al  ,  bruuL         OcOksLuLiaJiTy     tbi*     firrc«     }.aKU«ll 

finti  iuJil.i  I  '^y  put  Mi/iv  ;  uul  by  ck^rees  a*  i  iJiuoKi  tkkM  ibe  Aspect  of  hate :   be  trv  aU 

Aii>;  tow-.W  J.ie  iii Url4:»l  «Vi<i«iaiy  lUi^tMhM;^,  *Le  I  bvr  ujlb  tlTAIiDJ  Aljd   AOOTTk  ;    he  bA<*  A  ibOU- 

jiiiiii'ii-<i  :j>  1  iU'ti^ji'-r  V>  lebix,  aii'i  ber  atpjiA- 1  wmd  cftpxiL-es ;  a  iLuUfiAiid  ex.gcxkc'eft|  aoJ 
reiil  tii  -JiJciiri^'^;  Uy  ;!iv«  wA^'  t^>  A Kofurr  AHLie'.'t. !  fierce  d  eputes,  exablttering  aU  Uieir  inur- 

'^  J  iiiij  lol/J,  J>J<^iMieur  de  JU'^iitrouj^e/   kbe  .  course,  rise  between  ibexxL 
toal'J  Hi  J.  i:*,  "  tiirii  ^  vu  Are  ^'oixi^  tfi  be  uiAr-  j     At  but,  ibe  ^lArqaise  rememben  the  pn>- 
tiK^iVj  \oiii  ':oubiii.     J:'or;{ive  lue  if  I  eoajmlt   laiM  tbe  iiia^iu-iAU  extneted  frxim  her,  iiiAt 
All  ii^'iUci  •  ti'yii   ill    it{AAKiiij{    thu«   ou    tbe  LmI  dA/  wLeu  th^j  parted.     She  bAi  never 
eii)>j««;i ;   bui  i  truki  you^  will  believe  bow  j  fieifuruied  it.    PeriiAps  to  tbis  net  of  dit- 

oLiedieuce  ou  ber  part  mAj,  in  soioe  deme^ 


mu'itin:  U  tiie  iuteieitt  I  feel  iu  augLt  tbAt 
MO  direj.ly  ':wi'Xi$m  your  liAijpiueM.*' 

0:(;:i<yii  \iAfi  uiyloured  violeutiy  At  tbe  com- 
iiieii<:i'iij<:iit  t,(  iiKt  epeecb.  Geiievi^^ve  2  thin 
WA4  ihit  way  he  wiui  ke^piug  iuvioUta  UU 
bive  uiA  failh  to  ber !  J5ut,  for  thin  eiuutioD 
bin  wily  IhU'tUHMlur  wa«  Cully  prepAred,  Aud 
elie  pul  iiibi  the  eoncluMoii  ot  bi,T  •euteuce  An 
•fiCttiiL  tlmt  eooii  rcAMured  biin.  ttbe  knew 
now  that  he  loved  Another;  iihe  bad  regu- 
UU-d  \wr  own  fevliiigH,  or  At  leAHl,  the  expres- 
mIoii  ol'thoiii,  Accordingly;  Aiid  be  uiigbt  look 
ujAOii  hvr  now  A4  A  frieiuL  tibe  wae  a  uobb) 
wouiaii,  Al'Li-r  uU  \ 

**  Van  will  not  be  offeuded/*  she  sold,  in 
the  Muiie  kindly,  Ktuiling  uiAUUor,  'Mf  I  Ask 
you  to  iu:i'i-jil  u  hlight  token  of  the  frieudebip 
1  lu4:l  inv  ym.  Muny  of  ^our  other  friende 
will  oir.r  you  nuu-ritigu-giiui.  You  will  not» 
I  liiiHt,  di-ny  nio  u  Himilar  privilege.** 

An  HiiiiHpokc,  Mho  drew  the  ring  from  ber 
liti:.;i;r,  and  iMtiwucn  her  wordji,  glided  it  on 
hilt*  IShd  knew  ihut,  ouco  there,  ^o  need  not 
fi-ar  hii  idniuving  it. 

I  111  Louk  tho  hand  that  performed  tbe  oct^ 
And  ciiViiied  il  with  jNiMaionutu  kidHCH. 

1*0111'  lilUii  (j!(MiMvi(^vo*ii  Hweot  face  boars  a 
far  diiUfrnt  aHih-rl  Ui  Ihu  eunny  one  it  pro- 
aieutiiii  iliai  happy  ewning  whuu^  with  liaeton '  other  day/' 


be  Attributable  the  unhappineaa  tbe  retjiti- 
tion  of  ber  de»iies  bAs  brought  ber.  She 
will  love  no  time  in  Attempting  to  Avert  hii 
dhipleAsure ;  and  not  biter  than  ti>-morrow, 
she  will  go  to  tbe  Kue  des  Truands^  Aud  laj 
ber  diificulties  before  him. 

That  nijfht  Gaston  came  to  spend  the 
evening  with  ber.  He  seemed  in  beiier 
humour  than  UHual ;  and  she  fancied  that 
tbe  magical  power  of  the  old  man  might 
have  made  him  acquainted  with  ber  resolve^ 
and  that  this  had  abready  produced  a  certain 
amelioration  iu  the  position.  Uer  detenni* 
nation  was,  therefore,  more  than  ever  fixed 
that  the  morrow  should  not  pass  without 
bringing  the  execution  of  her  design. 

The  evening  passed  quietly.  Gaston  WM 
more  like  his  former  self  tlian  she  bad  seen 
him  since  the  commencement  of  their  attach- 
ment ;  and  she  rejoiced  in  tlie  idea  Uiat  had 
presented  itself  to  her.  At  bist  the  hour  for 
his  flcijoiture  a])proacb6d. 

"  Ilow  long  it  is,"  be  mdd,  "  since  we  have 
hod  a  day  altogether  to  ourselves!  Let  ns 
go  to-morrow  into  tbe  country,  and  spend  it 
there." 

*'  Not  to-morrow.  Gaston.  I  have  engoge- 
m<>nts  in  towxi:    but  the  day  after, — any 
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**  I  will  not  have  aaother  daj  ]  Eog&ge- 
iseitUI      When    X    command,   what   nther 

**  Conimauti  I  Tliia  to  me  t  You  forget 
jmir&elf  atriingdj,  monsieur." 

Xjong  and  loud  was  Uie  dispute  ;  £erce  and 
em  el  were  the  iiiflultd  b^adiea  btilwt^ea  tUeia  ; 
jaui  witti  far  more  of  hate  and  veugeaiteei 
ttan  of  lovfe  iti  their  heaita,  Ibey  pwted. 

At  tiUD^t^t,  the  Marquii^e  de  Vaiiarajsson, 
difit'tiLHed  aa  of  oldf  atoie  forth  from  tb« 
wbket  hy  which  the  garden  of  her  hotel 
opened  on  a  quiet  street^  and  after  looking 
cautiouity  n>ti«dj  turned  her  «tepfl  m  tlie 
direction  of  tlie  Hue  dea  Tniands. 

Hardly  had  she  turned  the  first  comer, 
when  th«  little  door  »lie  bad  locked  behind 
h#r,  opened  a^aia»  and  a  man  with  a  cloak 
and  a.  aloiicbed  hat  aud  drooping  feather, 
itepf^ed  forth,  and  proceeded  in  the  direction 
aho  ha«J  takei},  follow iuy  ber  without  ever 
approach  ittg  her  ciotely^ntil  she  arrived  at 
tLe  entrance  of  the  Eue  dts  Truanda, 

Here,  the  d.-Lrknt^a^  remleriug  the  rbk  of 
losing  sight  of  her  grejiter/he  ventured  some- 
whut  r^  dimiuiuh  the  diatunco  that  st'parated 
the  or  p  and  kept  ber  in  view  until  the  door  at 
which  ahe  knocked  opened  and  closed  upon  her. 

Just  oppoeite  to  the  house  waa  a  low,  dark 
ferchwayt  lea,dtug  no  one  could,  from  the 
street  aud  at  tbie  hour,  diatiuguinh  wbither. 
Beiieatli  its  eh»de  Gaaton  pliictid  himself,  aud 
remained  in  obaervation^  quite  nncouecious 
UiAi  while  aU  hia  attention  was  riveted  on 
the  oppnsite  aide  of  the  street*  he  wae  him- 
self tbe  object  of  a  no  leaa  rigid  aurveiUonce 
on  the  patt  of  two  men  of  peculiarly  evil 
ai»poct  liehiud  him. 

Suddenly,  he  waa  nia<ie  acquainted  with 
the  fact   by  being  seized    from    the    bat^k^ 

Einioned,  ^gg^^  and  carried  otf  ;  it  v/ns  quite 
npos^bio  to  aay  whUher,  for  his  cloak  waa 
wrapped  round  his  h<?ud,  so  a^  to  exclude 
mw^ty  other  object  from  his  sight. 

Alter  some  minutes,  he  found  himself 
placed  on  his  feet,  and  his  head  released  from 
ita  00%'ermg,  though  his  arms  still  remained 
lM>und^  Liuokiug  round,  he  found  himself 
in  a  low  den,  surround ed  by  three  or 
four  men  whose  appearance  wa^  in  no  way 
•slculated  to  rtassure  him,  aiid  who,  with 
ooaj^e  jokes  and  laugh ter^  mocked  at  hij^ 
meant ii>nitne«s,  while  they  proceeded  to 
itrip  him  of  whatever  obj^^cta  of  worth  he 
iMui  ttliuut  him* 

Suddenly^  a  thought  ^n^hed  across  him. 
The  i-ing  I  lie  remembered  not  that  tbe 
amii  who  bad  tied  hia  haudj  had  silently 
dimwn  it  oH  in  the  operation.  Y^t,  strange 
lo  aav,  not  a  tinge  of  regret  accompnnied  the 
naoUieotion.  Ilia  love  for  the  donor ^ 
whither^  too,  had  it  fled  I  ilarvellou*  I  The 
laetncity  of  it  was  btit  like  a  ft;vered,  hateful 
drc«tn,  ^m  which  he  had  but  that  moineiit 
aw4l]un•d^  Love  her  1  He  mu^t  hn^ve  ha^J 
m  ^t  of  tnadiiesa.  Forsake  Genevieve  for 
ft  woman  I     Was  ho  still  in  hia  senses. 


or  waa  not  the  wlinle  thing  a  troubletl  vliion  ? 
No,  the  present,  at  Itsost  was  yjniu fully  real ; 
and  it  would  be  time  enough  when  he  should 
have  escft[ied  from  his  actuitl  positioiif  to  try 
to  explain  to  himself  the  feelings  and  events 
that  had  preceded  it^ 

At  hu^t  the  men  fuund  that  there  remained 
little  eke  worth  taking,  and  they  announced 
to  their  captive  that  they  were  bous  entkna^ 
who  had  no  wbh  to  do  him  any  burt^  and 
that  ae  he  bad  not  troubled  them  with  any 
foolish  and  useless  resistance,  his  liberty 
should  be  restored  to  hini  j  adding,  however, 
that  he  must  submit  to  bfing  couilucted 
thence  in  such  manner  as  they  considered  it 
desirable  to  adopt. 

Knowing  the  hopeleian^s  of  disputing 
the  point*  Gaston  a3:4ented  to  their  arrange- 
ments ;  and  his  hi^ad  l»eing  again  enveloped, 
he  felt  a  strong  hand  bdd  on  hia  shouhler, 
and  himself,  with  viuious  bri«f  wjirninga 
and  direetiouSj  led  through  a  variety  of 
tortuous  ways,  now  mounting,  now  didscend- 
in^,  now  turning  to  the  rights  now  to  the  lefK 
until  a  certain  chnnge  of  atujOHpberej  aud 
nitered  sound  in  bis  own  fooUteps  and  in 
those  of  his  condnctors,  warned  him  thut  he 
hat)  got  iiito  the  op^u  air.  After  walkiug  a 
little  further^  they  stopper! ;  auddt'nly^  be 
felt  the  cord  that  bound  his  hands  loosened  ; 
but  before  he  could,  with  his  ntmosi 
siieed,  release  his  bead  from  the  fulds  of  hia 
cloak,  he  found  bimfielf  utanding  in  the  street 
under  tlie  quiet  starlight,  alone. 

He  looked  arouud,  bewildered.  The  street 
he  was  in  was  one  a  considemble  dia^tauco 
from  the  Rue  det  Truands ;  thu  aHUir  eeeined 
U>  become  more  dream-bke  than  ever  i  but 
one  thing  was  clear:  he  waa  free,  and  his 
way  lay  unobstructed  bel\>re  bim. 

How  long  a  time  had  elitpaed  during  the 
progress  of  these  strange  evi^uts,  the  abeeuce 
of  hia  Witch  preventeti  his  being  ahlt?  to  tell. 
He  guessed,  however,  that  it  coulil  not  be  too 
bite  to  tiuii  his  uncle  and  iienevidve  stiE 
stirrin?  —  Genevieve,  towards  whom  bis 
whole  heart  yean^ed  as  if  years  of  pain  and 
cruet  abt^ence  bad  kept  him  from  her. 

With  a  rapid  step  he  proceeded  to  the 
well-known  door.  Suddenly,  when  about  to 
ring,  he  remembered  the  signal  which  of  old 
used  to  announce  to  her  his  coming  ;  and^ 
passing  on,  he  sofUy  tapped  at  the  window 
where  she  waa  wont  to  sit  of  an  evening  at 
her  f  mbroidery. 

How  long  it  was  since  she  had  heard  that 
sound!  She  was  watching  there  now^  but 
not  for  him  ;  her  father  was  out,  aud  she  sat 
alone,  waiting  his  return.  Formerly  she 
used  to  fly  to  open  the  door  herst^lf  when 
that  signal  sounde*!  ;  now,  with  a  voiL-e  she 
straggled  hard  to  modulate,  she  bade  the  old 
servant,  Catherine,  do  so,  while  she  oon- 
tinued  to  work,  but  with  stitches  aU  of 
which  must  come  out  to-morrow.  Giiston 
entering,  fitopjied  at  the  door,  coutemplatiug 
her  in  sJencei. 
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*^  Bou  8oir,  mon  cousin.** 

Site  always  luaiked  the  reUtionskip  now 
when  she  addressed  him. 

"Genevidve!" 

What  WHS  there  in  his  voice  that  made  her 
turn  her  averted  look  upwaird  I  Something 
strangely  eloquent  in  that  and  in  his  face 
there  must  have  been,  for  in  another  instant 
his  browij-eyed  birtl  was  in  the  arms  he  had 
opened  to  receive  her. 

Meanwhile  the  interview  of  the  Marquise 
de  Vaucrasson  with  the  man  of  mauic  was 
come  to  an  end,  and  once  more  slie  steps  out 
into  the  dark  and  squalid  street.  £re  she 
has  proceeded  fnr,  siie  is  conscious  of  a  step 
behind  her ;  slie  quickens  her  pace,  the  step 
becomes  more  rapid, still  faster  an<l  faster  she 
goes,  still  faster  and  faster  the  step  ioUows. 
bhe  is  about  to  run  when  a  hand  is 
placed  on  her  shoulder,  and  a  hot  breath 
penei  rates  her  veil. 

''  Do  not  shriek ! "  a  hoarse  voice  says, "  it 
is  useless ;  I  mean  yon  no  harm,  only  come 
with  me  quietly,"  and  the  other  hand  grasps 
her. 

She  does  shriek  and  struggle,  but  not  long, 
for  a  thick  muffler  is  pluce<l  over  her  mouth, 
and  she  becomes  unconscious. 

When  the  marquise  woke  from  her  trance, 
she  found  herself  lying  on  a  miserable  and 
filthy  mattrass,  in  a  room  which  better 
merited  the  appellation  of  a  cellar.  By  the 
dim,  flickei-ing  light  of  a  wretched  lamp, 
whose  fumes  added  a  fresh  ingre<iient  to  the 
combiuutioii  of  loathsome  odoura  which  tilled 
the  den,  she  graduallv  dintinguished  the 
objects  that  surrounded  her,  each  and  all 
parUikiug  of  the  same  mean  and  disgusting 
aspect. 

bhe  was  alone,  that  was  something,  and, 
starting  up,  she  looked  round ;  when  there- 


held  before  her,  a  ring,  which,  even  in  that 
lini  place,  gleamed  and  flashed  like  a  mirror 
in  the  sun. 

She  understood  her  position  now,  though 
not  how  it  came  about*  (Gaston — where  was 
he  ?  Lost  to  her  for  ever,  wherever  he  might 
be.  '  One  thing  before  all  others  presented 
itself  to  her ;  she  must  regain  possessitm  of 
the  ring,  must  free  herself  from  the  hated 
thrall  of  this  wretch*s  afTection— anTthing-* 
anything  on  earth  was  better  than  that. 

She  knew  the  only  course  to  be  adopted 
was  diMumulation  ;  and,  though  her  sool  re* 
coiled  fi-om  tlie  attempt,  she  must  feign  a  die- 
|K)siti(in  to  be  won  over  to  listen  to  hii 
detested  ailvances. 

She  would  not  irritate  him,  she  would  gain 
time,  and  trust  to  find  an  opportunity  to 
attain  her  object.  And  thus  temi>ori8ing  and 
watching,  the  day,  whose  wan  li^ht  she  was 
only  dimly  couscic^  of  for  a  few  hour% 
passed  away,  and  a^mi  night  came. 

All  that  time  she  had,  bn^en  in  body  and 
spirit^  fiassed  crouched  on  the  wretched 
mattrass.  Her  gaoler  had  offered  her  food, 
but  she  had  shrunk  from  it  with  loathing ; 
and  tliough  she  felt  not  the  slightest  disposi- 
tion to  eat,  still  the  want  of  sustenance,  and 
the  sufferings,  mental  and  physical,  of  her 
situation,  had  worn  her  down  to  a  degree 
of  painful  prostration.  Far  on  in  the  night 
she  sunk  into  a  troubled  dose.  A  alight  stir 
in  the  room  awuke  her;  but  she  afSected 
still  to  sleem  and  with  half-open  eyes  watched 
with  cat-like  vigilance. 

She  saw  her  captor  moving  quietly  abonti 
but  rather  as  it  in  consideration  for  hw 
Hlumber  than  as  though  fearing  detection* 
What  had  lie\to  fear  from  her  1  She  aaw 
him,  after  outing  a  glance  towards  where 
she  lay,  and  listening  to  her  respiration,  take 
from  the  place  where  he  kept  it  the  £ated 


close  by  the  head  of  the  piillet — sat  a  mam  ring.    He  hesitated  for  a    moment,    aa    if 


watching  her.  She  ahrieked,  and  hid  her 
face  in  her  hands. 

*'  Do  not  fear  me,**  said  the  voice  that  had 
sounded  in  her  ears  just  before  she  becaihe 
insensible ;  *^  I  would  not  harm  you,  ma  belle, 
I  adore  you !  **  and  he  tried  to  withdraw  the 
hands  that  covered  her  eyes. 

''Monster!  I  hate  you — do  not  approach 
me — away !" 

**  Gent  ly  ;  I  tell  yon  I  love  yon — love  yon 
passionately — but  remember,  you  are  in  my 
power ;  do  not  provoke  me,  for  I  am  not 
paiient     And  what  does  not  yield,  I  break." 

Her  utter,  utter  helplessness  came  across 
her  stronger  than  any  other  feeling,  and  she 
wept  aloud,  in  passionate  despair. 

'*  Lict  me  go,  for  Heaven^s  sake  I  for  mercy's 
sake  let  me  go !  What  can  you  gain  by 
keeping  me  here?  Only  release  me,  and  I 
swejtr  to  make  you  rich  for  life." 

*'  1  may  not  be  so  pour  as  I  seem  ;  it  is  for 
your  own  suke  I  choose  to  keep  you.  Look 
here  !  this  is  not  a  be«^gar'8  possession.** 

Uu  took  from  some  secret  receptacle^  and 


doubtful  where  to  deposit  it,  then,  with 
significant  upward  toss  of  the  heieid,  that 
said  as  plain  aa  toss  could  say,  **  While  I  have 
her  safe,  there  is  no  danger  for  it,**  he  placed 
it  in  a  little  closet  in  the  wall,  and  takmg  hii 
hat,  left  the  room,  locking  the  door  alter 
him. 

With  every  nerve  on  the  stretch,  the  mar* 
quise  listened  for  some  minutes ;  then,  rem 
sured  by  the  silence,  she  aprung  with  noise- 
less rapidity  from  the  pallet,  and  in  a  moment 
was  at  the  cupboanl  door;  she  tried  it,  it 
yiehled  to  her  hand  almost  without  an  effort. 
Again  she  listened,  but  t^e  rapid  beatihg  of 
her  heart  was  the  only  sound  that  came  to 
her  ears.  Within  the  closet  was  a  little  box ; 
this  she  took  down  and  opened ;  and  there, 
encii-oled  in  its  own  light,  lay  the  jewelled 
serpent,  coiled  at  the  bottom,  and  glaring  up- 
waitl  at  her  with  its  malignant  emerald 
eyes.  She  clutched  it;  the  first  step  waa 
gaine<l ;  the  next — the  next  she  was  spared  J 
the  necessity  of  deciding  on,  by  the  sudden 
opening  of  ll^e  door,  with  an  oath.    No  love 
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now  marked  tlie  expref^ton  of  the  hated 
rtifHan  fuce^  aa  hij  ntifioii  upou  her*  Shriek- 
mg^  Rbe  c'rnactied^  atlll  graaphi^r  the  triug. 

**  Giva  it  iipf  or  I  eruah  jou !" 

« Never  I" 

04i«  blow  of  hii  clenched  fi«t^£i  her  temple, 
ftfid^Bhe  frl],  white  and  nervele^,  at  liia  ftr^t, 
winle  thift  riog  dropped  from  her  limp  hand. 
The  robf)er  took  it  up;  m  nn  matHnt  bis 
fttpect  tmibrwent  a  change  ;  be  j^a^ed  u^ion 
Hje  prnfttrate  fomi  with  despairing  horror ; 
||0  veizetl  her  in  bin  arrim,  earrlcil  ber  to  the 
Uf  hi,  bent  over  her  with  [jassijouat^  excknia- 
itoni  r>f  letiilerDess  and  aelf-repraiich.  She 
dill  iiot  shrink  from  hiiti  now — &be  did  not 
turn  tier  fjtee  from  hla— fihc  hkf  unroaidtLiig 
m  hiB  nrtm — deiuL 
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•Tir-ety  I"— "G;  E,  CT— three  notes  of 
the  comnion  chord, — -a  crotchet,  aatrmi^junver, 
and  a  dolled  quaver  in  duration^  iire  blinded 
on  the  conductor**  braxen  bngleiiorn,  and  tbe 
trait]  liears  ns  away  from  Ghent  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Brngeap  pa«l  market- garde rm,  the 
taat-e  of  whose  ambr<j9ial  aapttragus  HtiU  lin* 
ger^  iu  oar  penitive  mouths  ;  over  pastures, 
deliglilUd  not  merely  to  Ibe  eye  alone,  but 
delicioua  in  their  ultimate  form  of  paU  of 
biitttr,  We  gbde  smootbly,  partly  necauae 
we  daii  strni^ht  forward,  through  a  country 
under  j^fitrilen-ilke  culture,  the  very  foot  of 
Die  he^^lge  which  boundu  the  raLLway  being' 
planted  with  a  line  of  well^grown  torreb 
N^al  brick  cottages  look  at  ua  cbeerfuUy,  i 
and  wiiih  u»  a  pleasant  journey  j  tlioughj  for 
tbt^ir  jiart,  Ibey  are  perfectly  content  to  re- 
miiiu  wiii're  tbey  are,  in  the  tuVl^t  of  their 
tiny  fWirterrea  of  flowern,  tlieir  liiUe  fiplil*  of 
iajE,  pcaji,  or  corn,  with  grass  walks  roaud 
tb«m,  their  lK>wers  of  wabjut  and  cherry- 
tfeea^  th»?ir  Ibicketa  of  alder  and  willow  copse. 
Flat  And  rich  the  land  opens  before  ua,  aa 
we  penetrate  successively  to  odd-named 
•tatiwnt* — to  Landeghem,  Hausbeke,  Aaltre, 
Bl^^mennael,  Oostcamp — ^and  that  u  alb 
W«  iiave  just  time  to  wonder  how  muob 
ehe«iie  mnet  be  made,  how  many  beevei 
&tted,  wbftt  risers  and  moiintains  of  beer 
mud  \mooti  must  annually  be  yielded  by  the 
Kiil  ve  are  traversing  ;  when  we  reach  the 
Bruges  station,  an  opeu  inelosurei  exposed  to 
drowuing  when  it  laius  hard|  to  bUndmg  and 
choking  with  dost  when  it  btowaiiard,  and  to 
fryin^C  ^beo  theemi  amiles  down  graciously 
oti  Belgium*  After  a  cramping  on  the  rail^ 
H»y  Aeat^  it  la  better  to  walk  to  our  hotel — 
of  course  the  cjc  eel  tent  Fleur  de  BIS — if  only 
lor  tbp  magnificent  landtady*s  sake,  and  the 
esticrifEneuts  of  her  able  chef  de  cuisine. 

Tbf  porter  by  whose  side  we  are  walking 
into  Bruges  t»  he  leianrely  truudlefl  our 
bcunlbojtei  on  hta  whe«lbarroW|  aBowa  us 
Ume  to  Inspect  the  phyatogaoiny  of  the  place, 
\nd  to  eome  to  a  conclueion  in  our  own 
private  menUd  oouucil-ohamber,  whether  we 


think   we  shall  like  our  nen^  aQqaalntanoe^ 

or  not*  For  with  towns  aa  with  per'sons,  we 
ofien  make  up  our  mind  about  them  at  the 
^tui  glance, 

Brn^eii,  I  think,  by  the  look  of  it,  will  do, 
Ttfrt;  it  will  do.  1  like  the  fat-fnced  Heuiiih 
children  in  thi^ir  Sunday  clothes,  because  it  is 
fair-tLme  ;  antl  the  wateb maker's  with  his 
windowa  full  of  urjeatceptiouable  horological 
couundrnms.  I  like  the  print- ah oj>i».  full  of 
j  local  topo^^rapby ;  and  the  tart**,  and  the  bon- 
^  bons,  and  the  ginger breadi  1  like  the  buiom 
I  provincial  dames,  who  exaggtnnte  Pai  i^iiin 
I  fas  hi  oil  a,  with  their  enormous  critiulines 
Betting  out  rich  silk  dresses  to  the  capsicitx 
of  Monster-Green  ballona,  ca[iabi©  of  taking 
eight  or  ten  persons  in  or  up.  I  like  the 
fiimily  groupa,  comfK)sed  of  yourtt^  and  old, 
Silting  round  the  window^  from  which  ever/ 
bit  of  blind  and  curtain  is  removed,  to  gaze 
at  the  gaily- dressed  folk  who  wauiier  up  and 
d<»wii.  They  ^aze  at  me  too  ;  and  I  same* 
how  think  their  fo reman ^^  grandmamma  in 
an  elaborate  and  blajsing  cap — pronouucea  tt 
favourable  verdict  as  I  pass,  r^tuniiiig  curi- 
oiifl  peep  for  inquisitive  i^lanee,  and  utitused 
simper  f^r  approving  smile,  I  greatly  like 
the  novelties  of  costumti.  Can  anyihtng  be 
handsomer  than  tbe  ear-rings  and  brm  Holies 
of  the  fanners*  wives  f  bought,  dtmbtless,  at 
the  coruer-ahopt  kept  by  u,  De  Voa,  who 
iuaeribes  himself  not  only  Goud-smid  and 
Zilver-smid,but  Diamaut-zetterf  tocro^n  the 
whole.  How  modest  and  becoming  ai'e  the 
rich  dark  cloaks  with  the  hood  ovei^badow- 
ing,  yet  not  concealing,  tbe  face  I — a  decorous 
^'arnitnjt  for  elderly  women,  a  coquettish  one 
fi>r  the  young  and  pretty,  Certidtdy,  w lien- 
eve  r  the  Parisian  millinera  are  suffmrig  from 
an  exhau>ttlon  of  their  inventive  genius — a 
break-down  which  ought  to  i^urpnae  nulnKly, 
were  it  to  occur — 1  recommend  them  to  go  to 
Bruges  in  search  of  ideasi.  There  is  a  clears 
atiii'-atarched  cap,  folded  together  in  front 
into  a  peak,  and  protruding  beyond  the  e<lge 
of  the  liat^  which  would  cause  a  aens;htion  at 
Longchampa.  Another  cap^  radiating  from 
the  faoe  aj^oun^l  the  inner  circumference  of 
the  hat,  ta  absolutely  charming*  Finally^  I 
like  the  beggara  ;  because  it  la  certainly  not 
a  matter  of  duty  to  give  alms  to  audi  mendi- 
cants aa  these,  nuleas  you  chooae  to  do  so, 
for  tbe  whim  of  tlie  thing.  An  amaU^iit^ 
beggar,  in  a  black  velvet  hood^  is  succeeded 
by  a  flesby-viaaged  boy,  who  tells  you  that 
his  mother  la  dead,  and  his  father  in  some 
other  bliaaful  stat«,  with  a  grin  that  betray* 
his  enjoyment  of  the  hoax  aa  much  as  your 
own.  When  tired  out  with  his  following 
you,  you  take  him  by  the  slioulders  and  turn 
him  right-about-^^e  backwards,  on  the  pivot 
of  his  beets  ;  be  laughs  out  tight.  Why,  an 
hour  afterwards  I  eneouotered  the  very  aame 
bereaved  orphan-boy  driving  a  spruce  donkey- 
milk-cart laden  with  cans;  whether  his  iuhe^ 
titiknee  or  bis  trust  I  had  nomeau^t  of  learning  t 
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antieipative  kiss  given  to  the  tips  of  the 
fingera,  the  graceful  professional  attitude, 
the  dignified  thanks,  the  complacent  smile  to 
show  approbation  of  your  benevolent  conduct, 
are  well  worth  any  trifle  you  may  bestow — 
they  convert  it  into  money  fairly  earned. 
The  Brusfes  beggars  raise  beggary  to  the 
dignity  of  one  of  the  fine  arts.  They  take  to 
begging  with  the  determination  to  excel, 
which  we  admire  when  Talmas  and  Mae- 
readys  take  to  acting.  Your  dole  is  the 
reward  of  merit,  rather  than  the  subsidy  to 
want.  A  female  veteran,  to  whom  a  single 
centime  was  given,  as  a  psychological  experi- 
ment, was  too  well-bred  to  break  out  into 
abuse  of  the  niggardly  donor,  as  a  common- 
place beggar  would  have  done,  but  took  it  as 
quietly  as  if  it  had  been  a  double-sou  piece. 
Many  and  many  of  the  Flemish  beggars  do 
not  look  upon  the  alms  you  give  them  exactly 
as  a  gratuitous  offering.  One  good  torn,  they 
think,  deserves  another,  and  they  contrive  to 
do  it  in  their  way.  They  firmly  entertain,  as 
an  article  of  faith,  the  belief  that  the  voice  of 
the  poor  in  behalf  of  the  rich  has  special  influ- 
ence. In  a  Flemish  cathedral,  a  woman  once 
begged  me  to  give  her  something,  not  for  her- 
self, she  said,  but  for  another  poor  woman,  who 
had  just  been  confined,  and  wno  had  not  bread 
to  eat ;  she  would  pray  the  Bon  Dieu  for  me. 
I  gave  her  fuur  sous  which,  she  received 
thankfully,  and  immediately  set  about  per- 
forming her  part  of  the  bargain.  The  two- 
pennyworth  of  prayers  were  commenced  and 
concluded  in  my  presence,  that  I  might  see 
she  lutd  not  cheated  me ;  and  I  left  the 
church  by  so  much  richer  and  lighter  than  I 
had  ent(*red  it.  I  like,  too,  independent  of 
ecouoniic  reasons,  the  trifling  and  even  infi- 
nitesimal alms  habitually  given  by  many — 
themselves  indigent — ^to  beggars,  such  as  even 
a  single  raw  potato.  Half-a-dozen  potatoes 
so  ohtiined  would  prevent  death  from  actual 
starvation. 

It  U  Sunday  morning,  bright  and  warm. 
The  streets  are  busy  and  bustling ;  the  front 

Sarlours  are  gay  with  clean  curtains,  fresh 
owera,  and  pot-plants,  some  of  which,  of 
trailing  habit,  are  grown  suspended  in  large 
sea-shells,  llie  maid-servants  look  out  of 
window  with  inquisitive  and  shining  fiices. 
The  large  irregular  square,  Grande  Place,  is 
hung  all  round  with  thick-clustered  flags 
of  the  Belgian  tricolor,  with  its  somewhat 
sombre  and  ominous  combination  of  black, 
yellow,  and  red,  so  different  to  the  gaiety 
expressed  by  the  bright  French  tricolor — 
blue,  white,  aud  red.  The  draped  and 
crowned  statuettes  of  the  Virgin  and  Child 
behind  the  lamps  at  the  comers  of  the  streets, 
look  all  the  fresher  in  their  faded  finery  for 
having  had  the  class  befure  them  polished 
clean.  Smartly-dressed  people  are  taking 
their  places  at  balconies  and  windows,  which 
latter  are  illuminated  with  lighted  candles, 
whose  insignificance  is  made  ap{>arent  by  the 
brilliant  sunshine  outside.      The  members  of 


the  CafSS  Soci6t6,  or  Club,  have  mustered 
strong  under  the  awning  in  front  of  their 
billiard-room.  On  one  side  of  the  square 
rises  the  belfry  —  a  marvel  of  brick  and 
stone  masonry,  as  are  sevei-al  other  towers  la 
Bruges — and  from  its  ury  summit,  the 
famous  chimes  send  forth  an  almost  continual 
shower  of  notes,  filling  the  atmosphere  with 
the  music  of  bells.  Are  there  any  chimes 
in  Europe  superior  to  those  of  Bniges  f  Com- 
pared with  them,  the  carillon  of  Dnnkerque 
is  no  more  than  a  tinkling  cymbal,  a  tbin- 
voiced  harpsichord.  Round  a  comer,  comes  a 
little  girl  clad  in  white  muslin  from  top  to 
toe,  with  a  flowing  veil  and  a  wreath  of 
flowers.  She  is  accompanied  by,  I  snppoe^ 
her  brother :  a  pretty  boy  with  well-curled 
flaxen  hair,  in  a  skin-tii;ht  pink  silk  dreeL 
with  a  sheep-skin  picturesquely  wrapped 
about  his  chest  and  loins.  He  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  St.  John  the  Baptist  They 
are  followed  by  a  servant  bearing  in  his  arms 
a  lamb,  decked  out  with  bright  pink  ribbons. 
They  are  going  to  their  rendezvous  at  the 
cathedral  For,  to-day  is  the  IBteof  St  Sacra- 
inent^  and  they  are  to  take  part  in  the  solemn 
show. 

At  various  conspicuous  points  about  the 
town,  temporary  altars,  reposoirs,  or  re- 
posing-places  (for  the  host)  have  been  erected 
and  adorned  with  scenic  columns,  angels, 
pictures,  flowers,  candlesticks,  steps,  carj)ets, 
and  green  branches.  Near  one  of  these,  close 
to  a  convenient  comer,  we  will  stop  to  see  the 
procession  pass,  especially  as  an  obliging 
shofHkeeper  offers  a  chair  for  mademoiselle 
to  stand  on,  and  raise  herself  above  the 
shouhlers  and  heads  of  the  crowd.  The 
Theatre  of  the  Passion,  in  the  fair  close  by, 
under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  John  Klep- 
sken,  professors  of  jimnastic  (sic),  have  ceased 
their  performances,  to  resume  them  as  soon 
as  the  pious  band  of  town-pilgrims  liave 
defiled  out  of  sight  into  the  omxisite  street 
The  great  bell  mso,  in  the  Babelian  belfry, 
which  requires  the  united  strength  of  ten 
able-bodie<l  men  to  make  it  utter  a  sound,  is 
l)oomiug  away  with  all  its  might,  bellowing 
forth  a  deep  metallic  roar  wtiich,  yon  can 
feel,  communicates  its  vibration  to  something 
within  you,  while  the  chimes  scatter  form 
their  fragments  of  tune  with  an  irregularitj 
which  gives  something  of  the  wildness  of  an 
orgie  to  this  out-<loor  religious  ceremony.  Bnt^ 
hush  !  Here  are  the  handsome  cnirasitiers  on 
coal-black  steeds  ;  and  here  oomes  the  band 
of  mounted  musicians  on  milk-white  ditto,  to 
mark  the  contrast  between  harmony  and 
slaughter.  Thei-e  are  files  of  little  orphan- 
children  reading  their  prayei^books  and 
dressed  in  the  costume  of  three  hunrired 
years  ago.  There  are  lai^e  silver  lanterns 
with  lighted  tapers  on  tali  poles,  stretch inff 
out  of  the  stomach-girdles  of  surplicea 
beadles.  I  long  for  one  of  those  silver 
lanterns  to  serve  me  as  a  hall-lamp  in  my 
heretical  home.    There  are  parties  of  priests 
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tomtng  lt»«ns«  \n  t!ie  air,  followed  by 
burners  '>f  velvet,  ai!k,  aTifl  jewels ;  tliere  are 
crowrln  of  nttlf*  Mys  ringing  tmj  hanH-l>ell3 
is  Qftfl^tiea^  pro<iiiein^  by  aonikd  tbe  same 
ef^et  on  the  ear  as  the  fitittering  of  a  swi\rni 
of  l^nts  has  on  the  eje  ;  there  is  a  double  file 
of  monH  with  shorn  polls,  eaniJaled  feet,  rope 
glrilli^a,  browTt  cloth  ve^tnientfl,  and — I  miij^t 
f^ke  the  libpTty  of  adding  as  to  theae  parti* 
enliir  mmikR — shocking  bad  beadj^  if  there  be 
any  truth  in  phrenology. 

Then  cornea  the  priest  who  camea  the 
host  tin  Her  a  go!den  canopy  borne  bj  notahlefl. 
His  eacresl  charge  is  resit cd  on  tbe  alt^ir  ; 
the  c1iini(>9  cease,  hot  the  creat  bell  ke«p« 
going  :  erery  toll  Bounditijr  Itke  the  discharge 
of  a  can n OIL  Tlie  prescribed  prayefB  are  de- 
voutly Haiil  i  respectable  J  well-firesae<l,  mtddle- 
aged  m en p  drop  down  on  their  knees  on  the 
hatiil  paremeiit  in  the  mlildle  of  tbe  street* 
The  patrrnoBters  d\ily  conchided,  tbe  boat  is 
again  borne  V^eneath  tlie  gaOily  canopy  ;  the 
cUlniea  reftume  their  tinkling,  atid  the  pro- 
ceasion  inovea  on,  followed  first  by  the  bnrgo* 
mj%s|er  aud  tbe  town  authorities  in  their 
o^dal  ^Mfltame,  and  then  by  great  ladies  ac- 
eoropanrnl  by  their  bonnes  in  black  lioods, 
aod  then  liy  the  mass  of  the  religious  pomila' 
item,  which  constitute  a  the  m.ajurlty*  They 
areeotie;  they  have  disappeai-ed  from  the 
bright  orH*n  PL'*ce,  down  tbe  yawning  throat 
of  a  fthady  fttr*^et. 

Are  we  dne aming  t  Have  we  seen  a 
Tiuoii  I  No  ;  for  here  are  the  people  pulling 
the  altar  to  pieces  and  nn furnishing  its 
finery,  tm  soon  as  it  has  served  ifs  purpose. 
The  only  perwm age  in  the  multitudlnons  pro- 
cetsloij  who  did  not  perfectly  perform  bis  part 
was  the  l*e*  rib  boned  hi  nib.  It  would  not  go, 
and  had  to  be  pulled  along  with  a  string,  Tlier 
were  niahidrfjit  aot  to  chooae  a  t;inie  cot-Linib 
for  the  purpose*  What  destiny  awaits  that 
iymbt^ic:  lumbt  'Will  it  be  quartered  and 
told  ms  vulsrar  butchery's  meat  7  Shall  we  eat 
any  nf  its  chops  for  dinner  to*mori'ow !  As 
lik**K  .i^  t...f  *  fijj.  ||  ^lyi  a  show  Iamb,  fat 
an  i  hd  we  are  served  with  the  beat 

of  e  ^  _j.  The  Fleur  de  B!^  skima  the 
ererani  ^d  tiie  mark ets^  even  before  it  comes 
to  ninrkL^t. 

patiently  awaiting  Fleur  de  Bid's  dinner- 
lime,  q  trench  we  our  thirst  at  the  CM  Foy 
with  u  hot  lie  of  delicious  beer,  tbe  native 
tiectnr  of  Belginro,  like  that  we  had  la<?t 
liTght  ff>r  the  uDeven  pries  of  twenty-four 
ctfut  ine^,  or  twopence-halfpenny  minus  the 
ienth  of  a  jterjiiy.  What  can  be  the  Belgian 
fancry  f ^r  ^on-^tanlly  giving  odd  centimea 
in  churi^^e  ?  They  are  not  of  sufficient  value 
to  offer  to  a  waiter  nor  to  put  m  the  poor^s- 
bon 

*'  Tj  if  yoa  please.    No  1    Wby  7  ** 

"*  -  '   sell  beer,  Monsiear,  till  six  in 

ihm  cT^ning  ;  we  don't  want  common  people 
to  come  in  tinring  the  day." 

"Oood^  my  dear  little  arlstoerat  of  a 
waiter.    I  was  a  common  person,  then,  jes' 


tfrday,  when  I  had  good  beer,  with  ham 

I  and  br^ad-and-buttep,  by  gaslight  \  but  I  am 

'  an  uncommon  one  this  mnrning,  now  thnt  I 

pay  vou  a  franc  for  bad  Seltzer  water,  which 

yoa  iiave  spoilt  m  uncorking  it.     llt^iu  I  *' 

At  five  in  the  afternoon  anyl>ody  who  Is 
anybody  dnvea  to  the  CasinOi  the  suburbnn 
eaf^villa-^arden  of  a  PhiJharmonic  Society, 
where  a  Splendid  assortment  of  la- lies*  and 
children's  toilettes — with  the  wearern  of  the 
dresses  insfde  them,  be  it  understood — ait 
under  the  shade  of  flowering  trees  around  a 
treliised  temple  of  harmony,  listening  to 
Sunday  evening  mnaic,  regardless  of  the 
anathemas  of  Exeter  Hall  The  most  re- 
markable perfijrmance  on  the  prespnt  occa- 
sion was  an  eclogue  sung  by  a  couple  of  rival 
nightingales,  accompanied  by  an  excellent 
band,  with  such  loud,  clear,  and  lon|»*drawn 
notes,  that  yon  might  fear  they  were  singing 
themselvea  to  death,  Bnt  when  the  concert 
was  over,  they  were  at  it  again,  to  settle  the 
question  who  was  the  champion  voe?dist  of 
the  grove.  It  was  of  no  uae  awaiting  the 
issue  of  a  strnsrgle  that  promised  to  Ltflt  all 
night,  and  longer ;  so  we  pasf^d  up  the  end- 
less overarching  avenue  which  embowers  the 
road  after  its  departure  from  Bruges.  The 
mists  were  rising  fast  from  the  canal^  and 
wearied  sight-sepi^  wei'e  glad  to  re.it  their 
ey^s  m  sleep  behind  the  dense  obecurity  of  a 
pnper-rolling  window^bliud,  in  a-ldttlon  to 
the  ordinary  curtiin  of  ealleo. 

"Tir-ely!'*  From  Bruges  to  O.^tcnd  by 
rail  is  nothing  bnt  a  butterfly's  flitting  over 
meadow  laTi<L  In  winter  yon  miglit  belieTe 
yoTtrself  skating  over  tbe  ditch-ice  in  a  sledge 
of  larger  dimensions  than  usnal.  At  the 
Ship  Ho(  el  you  will  lodge  and  live  well ;  but 
Oaten d  life  is  rather  peculiar.  A-?  a  packet 
port,  it  is  like  other  packet  ports,  but  fluller 
and  with  less  variety.  It  is  a  fort i tied  town 
of  apjirtnienU  to  let,  well  peppered  with 
sand  within  and  without,  and  eompoaed  of  a 
aet  of  recta nguW  streets >  many  of  iliem  bor- 
dered by  stunted  lime-trees,  whose  heads  are 
shorn  into  the  shape  of  hayeocks.  The  land 
approach  is  over  drawbridges  and  solid 
arched  gates,  which  do  not  give  too  mueh 
room  to  pass ;  and  therefore,  when  going  in, 
take  care  not  to  meet  on  mark et-d ays  the 
herds  of  pannier-laden  donkeys  thronging 
out,  whose  impetuosity  to  get  home  to  their 
thistle  sweeps  every  obe^le  before  them. 
There  is  no  mra!  scenery  aroimd  Ostend  ; 
nolhing  bnt  a  sandy  fls.t,  withi^ut  a  hillock  to 
vary  it,  except  the  range  of  dunes  that  rise 
in  defiance  of  the  angty  ocean.  Ff  ora  the 
town  you  cannot  get  a  glimpse  of  the  sea  j 
and  yet,  during  the  ieason,  a  medley  of  three 
thousand  straugersj  comprising  a  large  ad- 
mixture of  Teutonic  and  Slavonic  element^ 
over-run  the  place,  sometimes  thankful  if  tbej 
can  be  accommodated  with  a  b«J  under  a 
din  in  jj- table.  Out  of  the  &ea3^>n^  Ostend 
would  be  a  capital  place  whenever  you  want* 
to  learn  a  language  or  get  through  a  heavy^ 
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dead-pulling  literary  task.  The  one  kand- 
some  street,  the  Rue  de  Quai,  and  the  two 
respectable  sqaares,  the  Grande  Place  and 
the  Grain  Market,  are  then  eqaally  dull  and 
dead.  There  is  not  the  slightest  pretext 
for  an  inUnd  excursion.  On  the  coast  there 
is  nothing  to  distract  yonr  attention  on  either 
side,  but  long  lines  of  sand-hills  stretching 
far  away  into  invisibility.  The  oyster-park 
and  the  lubster-park  are  the  neai*est  approach 
to  a  zoological  gardens.  The  only  seaside 
promenade,  faced  at  low  water  by  hard, 
firm  sands,  and  commanding  an  extensive 
marine  horizon,  is  really  a  digue  or  break- 
water, built  of  brick,  to  prevent  the 
sea  from  swallowing  up  the  town.  The 
digue,  whose  surface  furnishes  an  ever  clean 
and  dry  pavement,  with  a  gentle  slope  down 
to  the  sands,  is  really  a  beautiful  walk,  and 
is  the  centre  and  the  sum  of  the  Ostend 
gaieties.  Invalids  who  cannot  budge  far  for 
exercise,  can  still  inhale  the  sea-breeze  here ; 
idlers  may  be  amused  by  the  airs  and  graces 
of  the  visitors,  and  by  the  ludicrous  freedom 
which  people  often  allow  themselves  when 
they  are  conscious  of  being  away  from  home. 

The  requirements  of  the  neterogeneous  con- 
course are  impartially  attended  to ;  the  £tab- 
lissement  des  Bains  is  an  unfailing  resource  for 
alL  Hungry  folk  can  betake  themselves  to  the 
restaurant,  which  occupies  one  wing ;  and  if  you 
have  no  otlier  mo<le  of  introducing  yourself  to 
likely  people,  you  Ciin  always  ask  whether  the 
water  is  cold  to-day.  For  the  foreign  dames 
anii  demoiselles, glacis  screens  are  raised  across 
the  digue,  to  prevent  the  winds  on  either  side 
from  visiting  them  too  roughly  ;  while  the 
dames  and  demoiselles  themselves  arc  as- 
sembled for  the  benefit  of  the  native  men- 
dicants. 

If  you  return  to  France  either  viA  the 
semi-dead,  prostrate  towns,  Nieuport  and 
Fumes,  to  Dunkerque,  or  by  rail  to  Lille, 
beware  how  you  take  with  yuu,  in  the  first 
place,  publications  offensive  to  the  French 
authorities,  —  and  abominable  libels  are 
printed  in  Belgium — and  secondly,  tobacco, 
cigars,  or  snu&  A  cargo  of  either  will  get 
you  into  trouble,  or  cause  you  vexation.  A 
word  might  be  said  about  the  Flemish 
pictures  in  the  churches  which  you  ought  to 
see — the  Van  Eycks,  the  Memlings,  the  Pro- 
buses,  and  so  on,  but  their  extortionate 
kee{)ers  render  the  subject  painful.  Pictures 
are  veiled  with  green  baize  curtains,  in  order 
to  extract  twenty >s(>u  pieces  from  travellers' 
pockets,  under  the  pretence  of  preserving  the 
hidden  trt>asure.  1  blushed  with  dis>;ust  to 
see,  at  Bruges,  the  tombs  of  Charles  the 
Bash,  and  Mary  of  Burgundy,  blockade<i  by  a 
shabby  wooden  screen,  on  which  was  a  notice 
that  the  guardian  had  oi-ders  not  to  open  the 
door  until  he  had  received  from  every  visitor 
a  ten-sou  bit,  for  the  Committee  of  Repairs, 


in  addition  to  his  private  gratuity.  The 
Braves  Beiges  lay  a  heavy  tax  on  admirers 
of  ecclesiastical  art. 

There  are  other  things  in  Belspum  that 
might  be  chauged  for  the  better ;  for  instance 
certain  young  ladies'  schools  have  too  great 
I  a  resemblance  to  prisons,  both  in  material 
construction    and    in    management      High 
;  walls  that  exclude  the  sun,  inclosed  cou^ 
yards  and  thickly-screened  gardens,  are  mora 
likely  to  affect  pupils  with  the  home-disease^ 
;  than  to  cheer  their  spirits  or  promote  their 
I  health.    What  sense  is  there  in  the  etiquette 
',  observed,  as  at  Ghent,  that  young  girls  must 
j  be  concealed  ?    That  the^  must  not  widk 
I  out,  even  in  formal  procession,  except  to  mass 
'  or  confession,  through  the  streets  of  the  city  t 
i  That,  to  have  a  half-holiday  at  a  dismal  place 
I  called  a  campague,  almost  as  isolated  as  the 
prison  pensionnat  itself,  they  must  be  driven 
'out  of  town  in  close   vigilantes, —  hackney 
one-horse  coaches,  with  most  moderate  fare& 
— and  be  treated  during  their  journey  to  and 
fro,  and  during  their  stay  in  the  country,  as  if 
theywerean  Old  Baileyiury  out  for  their  Sun- 
day airing  in  Epping  Forest !    Put  naughty 
girls  into  spinning- houses  and  sequestration, 
as  much  as  you  like,  and  for  as  long  as  you  like ; 
but  for  good  girls,  the  hope  and  ornament  of 
their  homes, — poor  pretty  little  dears ! — why 
incarcerate  them  in  close  confinement,    at 
least  before  they  have  done  something  to 
deserve  it  ?     I  would  not  send  a  child  of 
mine  to  such  a  conventual  establishment,  to 
have  her  spirit  broken  and  her  health  en- 
feebled.   I  am  answered  that  it  is  the  custom 
of  the  country,  long  established ;  that  it  is 
part  of  the  peculitur  views  of  the  dominant 
religious    party ;   that    such    an    education 
accords  with  the  destiny  which  devotes  a 
large  nnmlier  of  females  to  a  monastic  or 
semi-monastic  life  ;  and  that  English  people 
have  no  right   to  make  observations  after 
rendering  themselves  the  laughing-stock  of 
Europe  by  straining  at  the  gnat  of  a  Sunday 
band,  while  whole  caravans  of  camels  are 
swallowed  without  a  symptom  of  face-making. 
But,  recrimination  is  no  reply ;  and  before 
embarking  a  daughter  to  be  educated  abroad, 
I  would  first  ascertain,  among  other  things 
the  amount  of  air,  light,  exercise,  and  food  to 
be  allowed   her.     May  I  recommend  this 
precaution  to  Knglish  parents  t 


Now  ready,  prtoo  Five  ShilUngt  and  81xp«iioe^  assUj 
bauud  in  duth, 

THE  THIRTEENTH  VOLUME 

a. 
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Contaluing  tbo  Numbers  iwaad  between  the  Ninetstnth 
of  Juniuiry  and  the  TwelfUi  of  July,  Kigfateen  Uundnd 
and  Pifty-siz. 
Completo  Mia  of  Houaehold  Worda  may  always  ba  had. 
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DIX,  EDWARDS  ^  CO..  PUBLISBERS, 


EGO  ET  BALBDS. 

Tt  wjis  thii  man  and  hia  fr*find  wto  per- 
▼ftded  Anw\d*B  Exercises  and  other  worka  of 
th«  Iik«  PAiure  in  mj  school  days,  and  eausetl 
me  io  liattf  tbcm  from  the  firAt ;  they  were 
alwaj«  putting  tbenuelTes  in  out-of-the-way 
circnTustnLuecA,  and  demanding  to  liav^  tlif  ir 
positiou  rendered  into  lUe  finest  I^jitin. 

E^  et  Balbns  were  about  to  inke  a  journey 
(witn  dHigenee)  across  the  hither  Alps  ;  were 
on  the  f  K>fnt  of  sailing  over  to  Syracuse  in  a 
fiv«*bAnked  gaJtey  ;  were  revolving  iti  th@vr 
mlndfl  a  banauet  of  lampreys  to  the  senators 
at  a  thousand  eestertia  a  head  ;  were  ptitf«d 
up  irith  what  they  knew  a1>oyt  tlie  freed  man  | 
of  Cains  Graechus'  mother-in-law  ;  were  the  | 
vnprofisnioiial  augurs  (and  they  bored  ns  a  | 
|rood  d«al)  of  everything  that  was  about  to 
Mippen  in  the  State  of  Home  ;  were  the 
peculiar  oracks  of  intelligence  of  a!  1  lb  at  had 
tak«is  place«  from  tlie  very  earliest  time«»  in 
the  piMiee  and  tbe  senate,  and  in  the  pro- 
inlale  of  the  Falkland  Isles,  and  every 
on^le  was  wrong.  Once,  and  once  only, 
raf opened  that  Balbus  (thauk  goodness  !) 
Ami  of  a  malaria  fever  that  be  caught  tn  the 
Pontine  tnarahes,  and  t  realty  began  to  think 
I  had  got  lid  of  him  ;  but^  a  few  pages  after* 
WKrda  Kgo  et  Balbus  quietty  turned  up 
again,  tipping  some  wine  of  Copras  that  had 
been  bottWd  in  the  consuUhip  of  FlanciiSj 
and  setting  everybody  to  rights  as  usual ; 
history,  pnblk  opinion,  universal  testimony, 
the  crreea  of  iges^  I  had  to  sweep  away  in  a 
single  sentence  of  indifferent  Latin,  with  all 
the  principal  wonJa  crowded  to  the  end  of  it, 
JQgt  aa  children  keep  their  biggest  guck-a-bolis 
In  the  h^t,&nd  all  upon  the  private  authority 
«f  the  prenosteroQs  Ego  et  Balbus. 

When  I  left  school  and  became  an  university 
man,  I  flfttt^red  myself  that  I  had  done  with 
iKese  gentlemeor  (^  whoso  foible  was  omni- 
td«nce?*)^itogethen  Alas  j  I  ilien  began  to 
meet  Ego  et  Balbna,  for  the  first  time,  as  a 
lirtng  tsrm— -whereof  Ballms  was  the  Co, ; — 
the  sleeping  pulnery  upon  whose  credit  the 
whale  concern  ex  in  ted.  The  momentous 
political  question  which  then  happened  to  be 
Of  J I      '  I  he  Union  Society^  waa^  whether 

Pt  rent's  foster-mother  was  a  Alor^i' 

vi*xj-     wcip  of  the  junior  nobility  was  kind 
enough  to  rtse^  with  arm  extended  and  gown 


tot-  irr- 


folded  after  the  first  classieal  models,  and 
inform  the  honourable  bouse,  upon  his  honour 
of  the  actual  and  not  to  be  doubted  fact : 

"  I  waive  my  hereditary  rank,"  he  said, 
"  and  stake  my  veracity — the  veracity  of  a 
private  gentleman — ^upon  this  matter,  for  I 
had  it  from  my  nuble  father  himaelf/' 

I  need  not  say  that  Ego  et  Balbus  carried 
it  by  an  over  whelming  majoritj*  Balbus, 
indeed;  is  almost  always  the  Mrs,  Harris  of 
assertion,  and  exists  only  in  the  imaginatioii 
and  for  the  corroboration  of  Ego,  He  is  in 
very  great  demand  with  the  party  who  oppose 
themaeives  sysiematiefdiy  to  public  opinion, 
and  there  i%  happily  for  them,  an  unliniited 
supfdy  of  him.  The  government  is,  at  all 
tinte.4,  under  the  greatest  obligaliona  to 
Bftlbus ;  Ego  is  alw&ya  ready  with  ijmu-* 
memhle  ca^es  which  entirely  dbprovc  the 
aaaertions  of  its  calumulatore,  and  put  things 
in  quite  another  view  than  that  which  they 
appear  in  to  the  world  in  general  He  happeus 
to  have  a  frieud  (one  Balbus)  very  poor,  very 
proudj  very  wist^jwho  has  beuetitteo  the  country 
by  his  writiiig  for  half  a  century^  whom  the 
prime  minister  himself  tilled  upon  in  his 
garret^ ust  aa  the  Ri^ht  Honounible  Henry 
Boyle  called  upitn  Addison — and  blessed  him 
in  the  name  of  the  people  of  England,  and 
bestowed  npon  him  three  hundred  a-year  for 
life.  E^o  remembers,  as  if  it  were  yesterday, 
the  toudiiiig  gratitude  of  a  poor  deserving 
fellow  in  the  war  department  (one  Balbtu), 
who  wa^  made  a  head  clerk,  with  goodness 
knows  what  salary,  purely  oti  account  of  his 
sagacity  and  diligence,  Bgo  knowa  an 
instance  of  a  tax  being  remitted  in  favour  of 
a  penniless  patentee  (of  the  name  of  Buihua), 
for  a  most  useful  invention,  by  a  committee 
of  aympathbing  offictabr  who  paid  the  money 
out  of  their  own  pocketa,  *'  I  could  cile, 
says  Ego  (with  perfect  truth)) "  a  hundred 
other  such  examples  of  ready  assistance 
which  govurnmcnt  has  held  forth  to  talent, 
and  of  muu  111  cent  reward  which  it  has  tie^ 
stowed  upon  humble  merit.**  BalhuiiV  te^ti* 
monyj  tci>,  is  by  no  means  confioed  to  the 
excellency  of  the  executive  of  his  own 
country.  He  knows^  from  his  own  personal 
observation,  ttiat  the  abb^s  and  nun^  of 
Min!^k  were  dealt  with  rather  leniently  than 
the  reverse  ;  and  that  the  late  Emperor  of 
Kussia  woji    distinguiahed    for  mildneai    of 


^\ 


character  and  Christian  sentiments.  Rilhns 
formed  also  one  of  a  benevolent  board  in- 
stitute<l  by  the  King  of  Naples,  to  examine 
iuto  the  state  of  prisons  throughout  his  do- 
minions ;  and  he  knows  ventilation,  comfort, 
and  ^ciL•ntifJC  amusements  to  abound  in  them 
all.  for  the  benefit  of  every  poliiicd  captive. 

During  the  late  var,  this  countiy  was 
positively  teeming  with  accurate  £go«!^  and 
triumphantly  diiqiroving  Balbi.  Balous  was 
generally  on  service  ;  and  sending,  by  every 
jKwt, " tlie  actual  facts,  sir,"  to  Ego,  as  they  oc- 
curred. While  the  correspondents  of  every 
other  journal,  English  and  foreign,  and  of 
whatever  sect  or  party,  were  unanimous  in 
their  censure  of  the  delays,  mi8management|» 
nepotism,  ignorance,  and  imbecility  of  onr 
government  at  home,  Balbus  was  steady  in 
its  praise.  He  could  see  nothing  but  men 
with  a  superfluity  of  clothing,  dwelling  in 
comfortaVile  wooden  liousea,  and  sipping  r^idy 
ground  and  roasted  coffee  at  their  ease.  He 
was  in  the  trenches,  where  things  occurred 
precisely  different  from  what  fo<iiish  people 
at  home  were  led  to  believe ;  he  was  in  the 
light  cavalry  charge  at  Balaclava  himself, 
and  must  l>e  allowed  (said  Ego)  to  know 
something  about  the  C-ardigan  question.  He 
was  in  the  ho8i)ital  at  Scutari  from  the  vory 
first,  and  found  everything  clean  and  comfort- 
able until  the  Times  commissioner  came  and 
,  made  a  diHturbauce  there,  where  he  wa8n*t 
wimted ;  (Biilbus  generally  knew  some- 
thing about  the  Times  commissioner  and 
correspondent,  "personally,  sir,"  and  could 
tell  Komething  about  them,  if  he  chose,  which 
would  shut  up  those  channels  of  false  intel- 
ligence at  once).  He  was  in  the  Line,  and 
had,  upon  his  honour,  a  profusion  of  luxuries. 
He  was  in  the  GuanJs,  and  on  the  Staff,  and 
had  nothing  for  four  and  twenty  hours  to 
subsist  upon,  except  a  small  piece  of  elder 
wood  that  had  been  steeped  in  rum.  He  had 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  cavalry,  and 
— with  the  drawbacks  incidental  to  a  state  of 
war — he  had  never  seen  horses  better  pro- 
vided for,  tlmu  theirs.  As  far  as  his  (Balbus*s) 
obncrvation  went,  he  could  not  but  record  it 
as  his  o})inion  that  both  the  government  at 
home  and  the  commanders  abroad  rather 
ncj;lected  their  own  relatives  and  connexions 
from  ftclings  of  delicacy,  and  went  out  of  their 
way  to  promote  unariiitocratic  desert.  With 
refrard  to  diplomacy,  he  would  say  that  he  had 
the  ln-nour  of  the  friendship  of  a  much  ma- 
ligned Lord,  and  that  a  more  aifable,  sym- 
pntldsincr,  and  unassuming  minister  did  not 
exist :  Lgo,  going  about  indeed,  during  that 
wlndo  campaign,  with  I>:dbu8*s  letters  in  his 
hand,  was  a  new  horror  a<lded  to  war. 

Ego  has  a  sincere  pity  for  simple  ignorant 
folks,  who  arc  led  away  by  mere  appearances, 
evideuces,  and  results  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  hiu 
nol)lo  and  generous  nature  which  always 
prompts  him  to  side  with  very  small  minori- 
ties. He  has  a  firm  belief  that  the  province 
and  the  interest   of  all   public   organs  of 


intelligence  is  to  lie  as  maeh  as  possible, 
and  that  one  word  of  Balbus  is  better  than 
a  column  of  printed  facts.  He -has  a  large 
clerical  acqaaintance  (of  the  Balbi  family), 
of  great  piety  and  learning,  not  cue  of 
whom  has  received  a  less  meed  of  their 
merit  than  a  canon's  stall.  He  knows  an 
entire  regiment  (the  Balbi  Buffs)  where 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  jobbing  or  specu- 
lating upon  commissions,  and  where  the 
re<ndation  prices  are  never  exceeded.  He  has 
a  humble  friend  (Ego  is  generally  most  mag- 
nificently connecteil,  and  liaiid  in  glove  wiui 
the  House  of  Lonls  and  all  the  landed  gentry, 
as  apf>ears  abundantly  in  his  conversation 
and  anecdotes)  who  is  a  parish  doctor—one 
Balbus,  M.  B.C.  S.  —  who  has  »  hundred 
pounds  a  year  for  attending  a  single  district 
of  two  thousand  souls,  with  medicines  pro- 
vided bv  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  who 
is  considered  by  the  county  families  as  quite 
one  of  themselves.  He  has  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  a  London  magbtrate 
(Alderman  Balbus)  who  has  put  tlie  whole 
wife-beating  business  before  him  in  its  proper 
light.  ^The  actual  facts,  sir**  (one  of  Ego*s 
most  favourite  cleuchers),  **  are,  that  it  is  the 
woman's  fault  nineteen  times  out  of  twenty ; 
that  she  is  not  beaten  at  all ;  that  if  she  is, 
she  likes  to  be  beaten  ;  and  that  any  attempt 
to  procure  a  separation  would  be  the  small 
end  of  the  wedge  for  unchristianising  the 
whole  country." 

Ego  et  Balbus  on  political  and  social  ques- 
tions are  pretty  well  understood  by  this  time. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  mistaken  delicacy 
at  first  on  the  part  of  the  general  public,  as 
to  whether  it  was  correct  to  contradict  Ego 
or  to  question  the  accuracy  of  his  omniscient 
friend,  as  a  matter  of  personal  politeness ; 
but  the  two  at  last  grew  insupportable. 
The  House  of  Commons  got  hold  of  Balbus ; 
but  had  soon  to  let  him  go  again.  ''I 
hold  in  my  hand,"  said  Ego,  rising  in  his 
place  from  the  ministerial  benches,  "  the 
proofs,  the  written  proofs,  of  our  perfect 
ari-angemeuts  at  Balaclava.  I  am  not  going 
to  dinclose  the  writer's  name,  indeed,  to 
a  nation  excited  to  fury  by  a  hireling  press ; 
but  will  content  myself  with  calling  him 
B ,  Lieutenant  B ."  But,  the  opposi- 
tion were  not  going  to  stand  that  sort  of 
thing  ;  and,  on  the  very  next  night,  to  do  them 
justice,  they  held  in  their  hands  whole  reams 
of  communications  from  their  Balbus^  giving 
quite  a  ditferent  account  of  Crimean  unitters. 

In  private  life,  however,  and  upon  do- 
mestic, literary,  and  general  mattei*s,  the  two 
friends  are  as  immmount  as  ever.  They 
know  something  startling  about  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  before  his  acce.'^sion ;  and  when 
you  have  heard  that^  they  can  tell  you  some- 
thing else  about  the  Empress.  Ego  usutJly 
whiK|)crs  these  ]>ai*ticulars  under  his  breath, 
as  if  gifudurmes  were  behind  the  door ;  and 
upon  the  authority,  of  course,  of  his  reliable 
foreign  ii'iend,  Monsieur  Balbd. 
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K«xt  to  ftntedoiea  about  tho  OouTt,  Ego  to  <lefend ;  wid  anjong  thefm,  th©  armjr  of  the 


is  gr^at^a^  1  think;  iu  reiDinisoeucea  of  tlit? 
Cump  untl  the  forum  ;  and  in  many  of  these^^ 
if  ii<?  jij«lg«  his  auiiience  to  be  a  tit  one — he 
wUL  di:^pense  wjth  Batbiin  Altogether  ;  he 
then  figiirc^a  alone ;  generally,  in  racirsg  expe- 
rienc<^H  and  tretueudoua  wiuuinga  and  lotiings 
at  iijilimited  loo  and  brar^.  1  have  ktiown 
^ihreu  ooveral  Egos  who  have  given  me 
to  aiider«tand  bj  biiit  and  nod,  and  affect ed 
■eere^Yi  that  they  were  the  authors  of  thht 
**  Advice  to  peraons  aboi^i  to  marry,"  which 
affpe:^red  hi  Punch,  as  **  Don't !  *'  and  1  hav« 
kuo^m^  at  least,  a  score  who  were  acquainteii 
with  tbat  fortnnate  and  well-paid  Balbus, 
wht»  received  from  five  to  five*and- twenty 
pouudi^  fur  that  brief  wittietflDi.  The  £lngUali- 
nmn^  in  the  Timea  jiewa|mper,  has  been 
in tr Of! need  to  me  {always  by  hie  personal 
friend)  as  Lortl  John  liilbua,  as  Thoina» 
Bit>ingtoii  Balbus^  Mr  barauel  Balbiis,  Q.C., 
and  wen  a»  Mrs.  Barker  Eulbus,  and  Miis 
kliE;i  liiiJhus,  poetesses-  in  the  duf^  of  the 
mjiii  in  the  iron  mask,  and  doring  the  cireu- 
lation  of  tite  letters  of  Jimiu^,  B^Jbus 
muit  have  had  a  busy  time  of  it.  He 
wad  worked  pretty  hard,  when  The  Vestiges 
of  Creation  titmt  eame  out,  and  lately,  since 
the  tntbiicatifm  of  CMmreh  Fartiea  m  the 
E^iinlnirgh  Keview  ;  nor  is  it  indeed  unit«urd 
for  nie  to  hear  my  owd  popular  and  bnllijiiit 
ariicli^s  appropriated,  in  ti>to*  by  the  mueh- 
tenipted  J^^o^  on  beliHtr  of  hts  auo&yinotia 
but  sparkling  friend  l^albas. 

All  of  u^,  publicly  and  privntely,  Individu- 
ftlly  and  prorissionallyp  have  fiutfere<l  mneh^ 
from  this  arrogating  |.iain  Our  only  way 
ii  to  tfeat  tiiCir  corabincd  evidence  as  so 
tuneh  ghtiist-^oiy  which  we  wdl  steadUy 
rffii>F»  tji  K*^(ieve,  uniess  from  the  lips  of  the 
Ft  iid,  peihafjs,  noteven  then.  Theiv 

is  V  fear  of  Balbus  Imug  prod  need 

10  o.iurt,  or  anywhere  else  ;  but  aa  for  kilJ- 
ing  outright,  and  nmkhig  an  end  of  him,  it 
ii  AS  much  out  of  the  question  and  lis  itn- 
iHMatble,  aa  in  the  old  time,  when  he  eanght 
lii  deathly  fever  iu  the  Pontine  mELTshes. 


THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  A  GERMAN 
KEVULUTION. 

Kv^EHTBDPT  Tecollecta  some  thing  of  the 
Oerfuan  jiarlianient  that  mt  not  very  many 
^ears  tv^tt  tit  Fraijkfort-on-the*Maine,  and  ha^ 
of  tiie  conatitution  ematiatiog  from  it. 
duya,  princea  had  reasouB  of  their 
promiaing  aotae  aatiafaction  to  their 
tecta.  TweDly*eii|ht  of  them  accord  in  ^dy 
td  this  Germanic  ooustitutiou,  and 
aome  cvea  went  so  far  aa  to  have  it  sworn  to 
by  their  soldiers.  Change*  again  occnrriug 
In  the  aspect  of  affnirs^,  the  princee  bet^^an  to 
back  out  of  their  ph^lg^s.  Armies  found 
tlmt  tiie  oiiths  th'.'y  itiKl  t^vken  wereajccounted 
dead  wonls  atter  the  hipse  of  a  few  weeks. 
8«>me  of  them  were  filow  tg  nnderataod  why 
tlie/  were  tiot  to  defend  what  they  had  sworn 


Grand  I>uke  of  Baden  rose  in  a  maas^  declare 
ing  that  it  would  defend  the  Germanic  consti- 
tathm,  though  it  was  their  own  prince  who  aet 
it  at  defiance.  The  same  thirjg  occurj  ed  in  the 
Eavurian  Palatinate  ;  a  ad  it  was  aupi^it^aed 
that  the  aaiue  would  occur  also  iu  Wurt em- 
burg,  Theae  things  gave  courage  to  patruitic, 
or,  if  you  will  so  have  it,  revolutionary 
people,  and  in  the  movement  maity  join»»tl*— 1 
among  others.  The  proceedings  iu  which  I' 
took  part  may  be  eousidered  very  denio- 
cratic,  and  altogether  wanting  iu  respectap 
bility.  For  tlie  reassurance  of  sonie  reiMkrs, 
therefore,  I  may  say,  that  the  najuo  I  hear 
ja  knowu  iu  history  as  that  of  one  of  the  moitt 
fjtmona  kings  of  Hungary  ;  my  ancestors 
hzLVe  been  firiucea  aud  kings,  and  have  had 
rmf>ero]i3  for  blixKi-relattona.  When  my 
great-gi'a^nd father  aettled  in  Prussia,  he  built 
a  ca»Lle  there,  and  bou<;ht  aWut  thirty 
knightly  estates.  My  grand  father,  who  liad 
twelve  floua^  became  a  Pruasran  general. 
Several  of  my  uncles  held  ako  the  highest 
rank  in  die  Pru^iaa  army,  and  aome  I  ell  in 
tbe  French  wat^ 

I  was  educated  at  the  cadet-schoola  of 
Potsdam  and  B^^rlin ;  arid^  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  paaaed  ik»  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Prusfiian  army.  Then,  I  de^piat^d  civilinnS} 
and  talked  agruust  cannille.  The  long  (.fcace 
wearied  me  of  drdMng-|^nud,  parade,  aud 
drawing-rooto,  KeflectLiua  grew  upon  me. 
To  the  horror  of  alt  my  aunts  and  tjhe-cou»iu«, 
I  quitted  military  aervice  ;  to  the  greater 
hoiTor  of  nil  my  unclt^s  and  he^eouains,  I 
tieciiae  an  author.  To  crown  my  folly,  I 
ab.'indoned  Prua>«La,  and  became  a  citizen  of 
the  free  city  of  Fnmkfort ;  aftcrwaitl«  of 
Leipt^ic.  The  opinious  expresded  in  my  his^ 
lorical  and  other  books,  caused  my  nam©  to 
be  wiiiten  in  the  black  books  of  the  govern- 
ments of  Germany,  In  February,  eigliteeo 
hundred  and  fu ity*eight,  1  wiyi  in  Paris  ;  hut 
not  as  a  ^[tectiktor  only  of  the  revolution  there* 
Yet  I  h:td  no  par^  in  th»  abnurd  schemes 
and  fool  Lib  theories  hy  whieii  many  of  my 
oomradcM  helptsd  to  bnug  the  cause  cd  pubhc 
jibetty  to  wreck,  Fr^^sh  from  the  experience 
of  Paris,  1  went  to  the  revolted  (iraml  Duchy 
of  Btiden,  wheuae  the  grand  duke  bud  fled  by 
uipfht,  sittim^  upon  n  gon-carriagCp 

I  write  tlda  true  skeU^i  from  i^erBonal  expe- 
rience of  the  extinction  of  a  liiUe  German 
revolution,  for  an  Kngtieh  public  that  hi^s 
bet^n  taught  to  dwell  rather  unduly  on  ita 
Uttlenesfl,  Ihe  I^len  revolution — guided,  no 
doubt,  by  the  coun^ela  of  a  grett  many  fooJiah 
men  ;  for  there  is  no  lack  of  hot-headed  direo- 
tion  among  democrats— ^wae^  at  any  rate,  sup- 
ported by  a  regular  army  of  twenty  thouaand 
men,  both  cavalry  and  infanti^y  ;  by  plenty  of 
very  good  artillery  j  by  a  militia  (chiedy 
without  arms)  eighty  tlrjusaud  strong ;  axtd 
by  many  thouaands  of  the  ciLi^uus  arjd  |^0pld, 
Tl;e  little  revolution  was  so  far  considered 
Ibrmidnble^  that  one  Imudred  and  Iweut^ 
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thousand  men,  most  of  them  Pnuaians,  were 
B«Dt  to  suppress  it-. 

When  Mannheim  was  attacked,  General 
M —  repulsed  the  Hessians  frpm  the  Neckar 
side,  near  Kafertlial,  while  I  defended  the 
Khine  si<le  against  the  Prussians.  The  Hes- 
sians retired  directly ;  but  the  fight  with  the 
Prussians  lasted,  with  IntenraUi  of  course, 
for  three  days  ami  three  nights.  Though  in 
this  we  had  ihe  upper  hand,  other  events  of  the 
struggle  forced  us  to  quit  Mannheim,  and  fall 
back  upon  the  important  fortress,  then  unfi- 
nished, of  Bastadt.  My  regiment,  which  had 
been  chiefly  composed  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Mannheim,  disbanded  itself  on  our  departure 
from  that  town,  and  I  had  nothing  to  do  in 
Bastadt  but  make  myself  generaliy  useful, 
until,  when  I  was  at  the  gate  departing  from 
the  fortress,  I  was  detained  by  the  soldiers, 
and  appointed  by  them  chief  of  the  general 
staff;  which  position  burdened  me  with  the 
defence  of  the  place  against^the  Prussians. 
To  a  public  fresh  from  reading  about  Sebas- 
topol,  I  shall  say  nothing  of  our  little  siege 
of  Bastadt.  We  made  mJUcs,  and  endured 
bombardments ;  but  it  was  unreasonable  that 
six  thousand  men  should  be  left  to  their  fate, 
without  proper  provisions,  in  an  unfinished 
fortress,  u>r  the  defence  of  which  even  twenty 
thousand  would  not  have  been  force  enough. 
Our  little  army  was,  moreover,  disorganised, 
and  the  relief  promised  us  in  a  fortnight, 
was  thought  about  no  more.  We  did  all 
that  was  poasible;  and,  after  a  siege  of 
four  weeks,  when  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Prussians,  (General  Count  G — , 
summoned  the  fortress  to  surrender,  and 
assured  us  that  our  case  was  hopeless,  for 
that  there  was  no  sign  whatever  of  an  effort 
for  our  rescue,  we  asked  leave,  before  giving 
him  an  answer,  to  send  out  beyond  his  lines 
persons  who  might  see  what  hope  the  garri- 
son could  think  itself  entitled  to  maintain. 
This  leave  was  given,  and  I  went^  accompa- 
nied by  a  Prussian  oflicer.  Count  &— ,  and  an 
old  woman  of  a  major  of  our  own.  We 
travailed  through  Baden  to  Constance,  and 
assured  ourselves  that  the  garrison  of  Bastadt 
had  been,  a  fortnight  ago,  left  to  its  fate  by 
tlie  revolutionary  army.  The  garrison,  there- 
fore, empowered  me,  after  my  return,  to  sur- 
render on  the  best  conditions  I  could  get;  but 
on  some  conditions,  be  they  what  they  might, 
to  surrender  before  nightnlL  Many  of  the 
soldiers  had  become  as  unruly  and  as  selfish 
as  the  meaner  sort  of  men  become  on  board 
a  sinking  ship.  The  stores  had  been  all  day 
ravaged  by  plunderers.  At  night,  nobody 
could  say  whether,  by  some  desperate  wretch, 
the  Prussians  might  not  be  let  in,  and  the 
defenders  of  the  fortress  treated,  not  as  the 
garrison  of  a  surrendered  town,  but  of  a  town 
taken  by  storm.  All  lost  by  this.  The 
Prussian  General  had  not  been  unwilling 
to  accede  to  my  suggestion  that  we  should 
ne^rotiate  for  our  capitulation  with  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Baden,  a  more  merciful  man  than 


the  Prince  of  Prussia  was  supposed  to  be. 
The  necessity  for  an  immediate  surrender 
made  the  surrender  almost  uuconditionaL 
Some  favourable  points  were,  however,  con- 
ceded in  the  few  conditions  written  by  tha 
General  Count  G —  himself ;  namely,  that  we 
should  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war ;  that 
martial  law  should  not  be  used  against  us ; 
and  that  "only  a  few  of  the  ringleaders 
should  be  submitted  to  an  examination." 
The  general  promised  to  use  his  personal 
influence  with  the  g^rand  duke,  in  a  way 
favourtible  to  the  garrison,  and  said  he  would 
remember  me  especially,  if  I  caused  the  sur- 
render to  be  effected  throughout,  without 
conflict  or  disturbance.  In  all  that  he  said, 
and  afterwards  in  all  that  he  did,  I  believe 
Count  G—  me&nt  well,  and  felt  well,  aa  an 
honest  gentleman. 

All  haviiiff  been  arranged,  the  general, 
after  he  had  written  down  the  terms  of 
the  capitulation,  rode  away,  as  I  was  told, 
to  the  Prince  of  Prussia.  He  did  not  re- 
turn ;  but  there  came,  instead  of  him,  a 
major  of  his  staff,  who  said  that  he  had 
powers  to  sign  on  his  behalf.  Knowing 
that  there  was  much  work  to  be  done  by  a 
commander  who  had  to  organise  amon^  troope 
widely  scattered,  the  prompt  occupation  of  a 
town,  1  did  not  mistrust  this  substitution. 
Now,  I  believe,  that  it  was  meant  to  save 
the  general  from  ple<]ging  his  name  to  pro- 
mises which  it  was  thought  inconvenient  to 
fulfil  In  the  afternoon,  therefore,  we  marched 
out  to  lay  down  our  arms.  Means  of  escape  were 
offered  to  me  by  a  friendly  family.  But  flight 
at  such  a  moment  would  of  course  have  been  an 
act  of  baseness.  Yet,  had  I  fled,  I  might  have 
been  fit  for  the  friendship  of  a  knot  of  men 
living  by  revolutions,  and  most  careful  not 
to  die  by  tliem,  who  said  that  I  had  received 
a  million  of  florins  as  the  price  of  Bastadt,  and 
that  I  was  living  at  ease  in  Spain.  I  beings 
when  they  said  this,  at  Bruchsai  pining  in  a 
solitary  prison. 

On  our  way  to  the  gates,  I  rode  mero« 
the  Bastadt  market-place,  and  could  not 
help  laughing  at  sight  of  the  town -hall 
dedced  out  with  the  grand  duke's  colours, 
and  the  mayor  and  corporation  on  the  bal- 
cony all  ready  to  repeat^  with  a  few  modifi- 
cations, the  same  speeches  they  had  made 
but  a  few  months  ago  to  the  victorious  people. 
*^  Good  bye,  comrades^*'  I  cried  to  them  ; 
"the  wind  is  changing,  but  your  aaila 
are  admirably  trimmed."  A  battalion  of 
militia  snmanded  me  with  words  of  hearty 
sympathy,  as  if  I  were  already  going  to  be 
shot;  for  that  fate  was  to  be  expected  for  us 
ringleaders. 

Arrived  at  the  last  barrier  of  the  fortrees^ 
I  found,  contrary  to  stipulation,  the  Plrussian 
troops  already  upon  the  gUcis.  I  cried  out 
against  this,  and  turned  my  horse.  A  Prua- 
sian  lieutenant-colonel  shouted  to  me,  "  You 
shall  not  return ;  stay  here."  "I  «>,"  I  said, 
"  to  ensure  order ; "  and  rode  back,  followed 
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with  msullin^excl&m&tionii.  In  tbis  spirit  the 
whcite  act  of  Burrtfiiiier  wab  meU  I  forbear 
di't&ltdt  Arms  having  been  laid  down,  wg  wera 
l««l  by  ftu  cifiSeer  and  a  stroui^  ^uard  througb 
llie  mrtin  ditch  iuto  the  largest  of  three 
f^rts  of  Koatiult.  Our  horses  w«re  i^kan 
from  UB,  riot«  being  mada  of  tbem,  and  of 
ilieif  owEiers'  oiitiieii ;  njy  c^u  riage  with  our 
higgnge,  siDt^e  it  could  not  follow  througb  t)io 
diU'h,  hitd  gone  rciuod  by  the  town  gate, 
where  it  waa  pluudered  by  the  PruiaLin  aol^ 
^iera.  The  eotiviu^ndaiit,  however^  who  wna 
a  brave  «t»d  iioneet  mnjurt  procured  restitu* 
lion*  llie  fortreas  not  beiiig  known  to  th^ 
Primal  ana,  they  were  at  a  luas  how  to  find 
quartent  for  ua  of  the  general  staff;  and  we 
were  kept  waiting  till  dark  befure  a  Jocked- 
up  woiKieu  bannck.  At  last,  ther«  came  up 
a  Badt^n  m&u,  an  officer^  who  for  hia  pt'tty 
tyranny  had  be^a  both  turned  out  aud  cud- 
gelled by  his  troops.  **  So  1  "  be  aiud,  **  I  can 
find  titter  qniirti^t*  than  ibis  bitrrack  for  the 
gentlemen  of  the  staff.**  By  hm  directions, 
we  were  led  through  a  dark  poatarn  down  a 
Btoue  stHirca^  to  the  lowest  casemates; 
namely,  those  which  seized  for  the  defeucQ 
of  the  mam  djteb.  Two  little  dens  were 
there  ateigaed  to  us;  while,  on  our  right 
hand,  two  hundred  nieD  were  driven  and 
ptniiod  like  sheep  in  the  casematei  situated 
m  the  escarps  beueath  the  courtine.  These 
places*  never  meant  for  human  oecupation, 
were  dripping  with  water,  and  the  uii  paved 
floors  wens  aimply  pooU  of  mud.  With  niglit- 
fall,  heavy  rain  set  in,  and  the  wind  blew 
ihttAUgh  the  open  loopholes,  so  that,  although 
thes#  events  were  hap{>euiiTg  in  the  mid- 
soniitker  seanon — for  wJiich  reason  nmnj  of 
us  were  clad  thinly — we  were  very  cold/and 
we  feU  severely  the  want  of  straw,  light,  bread, 
lad  water — severely^  bnt  not  aerioualy*  We 
choee  to  keep  oiurselvea  alive  with  soug  and 
latightar^  Some  of  ug  had  good  store  of 
cigMfi  about  UBj  and  we  bor^  our  trouble 
well  until  we  dropped  one  by  one  mtQ 
our  h^la  of  mud,  and  slept.  X  did  not  like 
to  throw  m^'ttelf  on  the  ground  without 
XMne  little  ctreumspectiou,  and  lighted  a 
matcbf  to  get  a  brief  glimpse  of  the  comer 
I  had  cho«en.  A  pair  of  fine  large  toada 
looked  at  me  gravely  with  their  bnUiant 
•yes,  whereat  my  ejcckniationa  awoke  several 
■ie«p€m,  of  whom  one  or  two  eonld  tell  of 
nrrBterious  touches  on  the  face  and  hands. 
We  mad«  no  great  stir,  and  I  went  to  bed 
upon  two  majors*  They,  being  sound  asleep, 
I  laid  my  head  on  oue  aud  my  feet  on  the 
Other,  without  putting  them  to  any  incon* 
venience. 

Next  morning,  we  were  all  in  wretched 
plight  Major  W  — ,  always  the  trimmest  man 
of  ibe  whole  sUtf,  was  chattering  with  faverf 
moasiing  in  Frt'neb  for  eolfee,  roaring  in 
Polkh  for  deftruction  upon  Prnsaiaj;?*  Alany 
4>f  *MT  men  had  taken,  on  tlie  hiist  duy  of 
tbeir  liberty,  unwi^  diiiughta  of  the  Sfiur 
Ua^en  wme^  and  were  enduring  agonies  of 


thirst  f    while    the  whole    atmosphere  waa 

thick  and  sultry  from  the  breathing  and 
smoking  of  so  many  people  in  so  damp  aud 
narrow  a  den.  The  lioor  was  thundered  at  for 
wj*ter,and  at  last  the  Prussian  sentinel  brought 
ua  a  bucket  full,  and  set  it  on  the  fitairciise, 
Dirty  as  this  water  waa^  there  was  a  rush 
for  it^a  light  for  it.  Many  por  feili>wa 
crept  back  nnniitistied,  with  parched  lips  and 
tbr«jbbing  heads.  All  thla  was  litil^  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  proniisea  of  General  O— 
and  the  accepted  terma  of  the  ca[iitulatioa, 
1  wrote,  therefore,  a  note  to  bim  iu  pencil, 
asking  fur  dog's  allow  an  ce,  simply  straw  and 
water*  Towards  night,  we  got  plenty  of 
water,  and  some  very  bad  bread.  We  had 
made  friends  with  some  Prussian  aoldiera, 
who  procured  for  us  a  jug  of  wine,  Tlje 
cigars  still  held  out,  and  we  held  out  too* 
singing  ourselves  to  sleep,  aa  dLfiautly  m 
ever* 

On  the  morning  following,  my  note  pro- 
dut^ed  its  effect;  We  oJhcers  of  the  staff  were 
oi'dered  up  to  two  small  eiiaemates  situated 
on  the  berme  of  the  main  ram  pari.  The 
berme  being  the  brim  of  the  main  ditch  on 
the  eacarpe,  theeio  casemates  were  above 
ground,  and  reasonably  dry.  Their  loop- 
holes were  glared,  aud  a  large  window 
that  0|:>ened  on  a  little  yard  lying  between 
them  gave  sufficient  air  aad  light.  Stn^Wi 
aud  a  few  coverlets  and  small  camforta 
obtained  for  money,  made  this  place  of 
durance  tolerable  enough*  In  the  course  of 
a  few  more  dnya,  aUo,  our  relaiioim  with  the 
Fru^iau  soldienj  underwent  considerable 
charvge.  They  had  been  taught  to  regard 
the  democrats  as  ruthans;  they  found  tihat, 
if  misguided,  our  common  soldiers  (with  ex- 
ceptions such  as  are  to  he  found  on  both 
aiuee)  were,  on  the  whole,  brave  aud  kindly 
folk,  sons  of  farmers  and  others— persons,  in 
Jact,  of  the  same  rank  with  themselveti  -  while 
the  leadei^  who  misguided  tbem — if  it  must 
be  that  they  did  niisgnide — were  gentlemen, 
in  fact,  more  courteous  and  humane  than 
many  of  the  olhcem  they  were  tbemaelves 
accustomed  to  obey*  They  fouud  that  wo 
had  treated  kindly  all  the  prisoners  we  had 
in  ilaatadt,  Cowl- will  sprung  up,  therefore, 
between  us  and  many  ot  tlie  meu  appoiLited 
to  keep  watch  about  ns.  This  happened  the 
more  easily,  since,  of  the  regiments  that  had 
been  brought  against  ua^  several  Mere  noto- 
riously dia posted  to  ayiupathise  with  our 
opinions  ana  efforts,  and  had  been  mai^hed 
to  Baden,  with  the  cannon,  ready  lofided^  at 
their  backs*  One  i^ginvent,  not  to  be  quelled, 
was  disarmed  upon  the  road  and  Lwirched 
back  into  Prussia- 

W^e  w«re  most  annoyed  by  the  conceit  of 
the  yonng  ollicert,  Ueutenanta  and  others, 
who  took  jde^^ure  in  coniihg  among  IH  to 
enforx^e  lijuiage,  aud,  at  a  cheap  rate,  prove 
their  dignity  by  a  anfe  insolence  towards 
their  elders  and  their  betters.  Major  W^ 
commandant — ^though  he  was  hrmly  ot  opinioa 
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that  we  all  onght  to  be  shot— knowing  what 
the  terms  of  the  capitulation  had  been,  did 
all  that  he  could  to  secure  some  approach  to 
a  fulfilment  of  them.  He  behaved  like  a 
gentleman  and  a  Christian  ;  and  we  honoured 
him,  though  we  did  wish  that  he  had  not 
held  it  to  be  part  of  his  Christian  duty 
to  preach  sermons  to  us  about  our  sins, 
and  our  sins  to  our  people  in  the  different 
forts  and  bastions,  dnce,  when  some  of  the 
prisoners  were  shot  while  in  the  aet  of 
escApiug,  the  major  made  sermons  of  their 
bodies,  ordering  them  to  be  placed  upon 
boards  and  exhibited  in  all  the  prisons. 

The  revolution  being  quenched,  and  the 
people  utterly  quelled,  no  compulaion  to 
mercy  pressed  upon  the  conquerors.  Tlie 
government  of  Baden,  conscious  that  it  had 
provoked  the  outbreak  by  its  own  misma- 
nagement, and  bein^r  really  in  the  hands  of 
kindly  men,  was  inclined  to  clemency.  The 
Prince  of  Prussia  and  his  adherents,  glad  of 
an  opportunity,  off  their  own  ground,  of  in- 
flicting a  severe  blow  on  the  Uennan  demo- 
crats, without  putting  themselves  to  any  in- 
convenience, urgcfi  severity.  The  promises  of 
General  Count  6.  were  set  aside  as  informal, 
being  given  without  reference  to  a  superior 
authority,  that  of  the  Prince,  who  was  at  the 
time  present  in  Baden.  Nothing  more  was 
said  of  us  as  prisoners  of  war;  we  were 
treated  and  spoken  of  as  captured  male- 
factors. Court-martial  law  was  put  in  force 
against  us,  and  our  judges  were  Prussians — 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  regiments  we 
had  been  fighting  with ;  men  who  had 
seen  their  friends  and  brethren  fall  under 
our  balls,  who  themselyes  carried  woonds  of 
our  inflicting. 

Especially  were  the  Prussians  eager  for 
the  punishment  of  such  of  their  own  country- 
men, officers  in  their  army,  as  had  pailici- 
pated  in  the  Baden  outl»^eak.  As  I  was 
known  to  have  been  at  one  time  in  the 
Prussian  service,  I  was  one  of  the  first  men 
called  before  the  judge.  It  was  not  credited 
that  I  had  ceased  to  be  a  Prussian  and 
belonged  to  Saxony.  I  could  have  proved  the 
fact  easily,  but  gained  several  weeks  of  valu- 
able time  by  leaving  them  to  arrive  at  their 
own  assurance  in  the  due  official  way. 

The  spirit  of  revenge  by  which  the  Prus- 
sian leaders  were  actuated,  seemed  to  us 
i)rov(?(l  by  the  haste  they  showed  in  bringing 
I.  R  to  trial.  This  gentleman  had  been 
secretary  to  the  parliament ;  and,  during  the 
Batlcn  revolution,  was  attacheil  as  a  non- 
combatant,  to  the  ministry  of  war.  During 
the  siege  of  liaatadt,  ho  kept  up  the  spirit  of 
our  ])eo])le  by  publishing  a  p.itriotic  journal, 
in  which  the  Prince  of  Prussia  was  not  too 
politely  dealt  with.  lie  was  the  first  man 
w'hoRO  bloo<]  soaked  into  the  saml  of  llnstadt 
11ie  soldiers,  not  yet  used  to  fusillades  in  cold 
blood,  wavered,  and  the  victim  still  living 
after  the  muskets  had  been  fired  upon  him, 
was  despatched  with  bayonets. 


One  of  the  next  men  shot,  was  onr  governor 
of  Bastadt,  whom  at  the  time  I  found  it  hard 
to  forgive  for  having  resisted  every  request 
to  destroy  his  papers  before  the  entry  of  the 
enemy  into  the  town.  He  would  not^  he  said, 
bum  historical  documents ;  and  so  he  left 
them  to  be  seized,  and  to  furnish  evidence 
enough  for  the  destruction  of  a  score  or  two 
of  lives.  The  governor  was  followed  to  the 
fatal  ground  by  an  old  colonel.  The  bullets 
carried  far  away,  a  piece  of  his  skull  with 
one  of  his  long  grey  locks  attached  to  it 

Prussian  soldiers  brought  us  tiding!  of 
these  things  as  we  endeavoured  to  be 
cheerful  iu  onr  casemates.  Our  servant 
had  dressed  some  rou^h  boards  into  a  tabde 
and  benches,  upon  which  we  played  at  oliesi 
with  fiffures  made  of  bread.  The  victnali 
allowe<^  being  very  bad,  and  the  oon* 
ditions  under  which  the  men  lived  fearfuUj 
unwholesome,  great  mortality  arose  among 
them— pent  in  the  cells  to  which  we  had  at 
first  been  taken  ;  but  of  us,  none  became  iU. 
We  were  better  loilged ;  and  a  doctor,  one  of 
our  fellow-prisoners,  had  wisely  coanaelled 
us  to  make  free  use  of  cherry  brandy.  We 
had  among  us  no  small  store  of  learning, 
wit,  and  knowledue  of  the  workL  Old  Colonel 
K.  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  servioe  during  the 
French  war,  to  which  his  scan  bore  honour- 
able witness.  He  had  sojourned  for  a  long 
time  in  Constantinople,  and  in  several  sta- 
tions on  the  coast  of  Africa,  whence  he  cams 
to  France.  He  had  been  on  his  way  through 
B^ulen  to  hia  home,  where  he  had  wife  and 
children,  when  he  was  made,  by  the  revolu- 
tionary government,  colonel  of  the  Hungarian 
legion.  We  disliked  his  Austrian  uuuinera^ 
and  a  too  subservient  way  towards  onr  con- 

Saerors ;  but,  he  was  a  brave  man  never- 
leless.  EL's  ailjutant  was  a  hungry  fellow 
who  could  never  wait  for  dinner,  and  was 
noisy  in  his  sleep;  for  the  last-mentioned 
crime  he  was  banished  of  nights  to  an  ad- 
joining compartment  of  our  casemate,  whers 
he  talked  to  his  Fanny,  questioning  her  coo- 
d.uct,  or  quarrelling  with  her  diooolate,  which 
he  said  smelt  horribly.  Lieutenant  T.  who  luid 
been  in  Finland,  sang  us  Finnish  songSL 
Major  R,  who  whs  an  able  en^neer,  told  us 
of  the  adventures  he  had  had  in  Venice  and 
elsewhere.  Major  W.,  who  had  fought  in 
Polish  battles,  had  good  military  tales  to 
tell,  and  as  the  most  onlerly  nuin  in  onr 
party,  was  elected  major-domo  of  the  dun- 
geons. M.  S.,  a  handsome  merry  fellow, 
who  had  been  editor  of  a  liberal  pa|)er,  and 
as  a  born  Biivarian  believed  in  beer,  amused 
us  with  incessant  jokes,  and  sang  almost 
hourly  his  beer  l^Tic  of  Hihlebr»ind  autl  liis 
9fm  Iladubraud.  These  wore  tlie  soi-t  of 
men  who  formeil  our  company. 

The  iirnt  great  siiock  to  onr  mirth  came 
one  morning  after  we  had  finished  our  suiali 
dinner — ^a  measure  of  soup  with  a  hit  of  d(>g*s 
meat  in  it — when  we  were  invaded  by  a  lii>st 
of  Prussian  officers,  corporals,  even  civiiiau% 
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$md  geiiii-d*dnnei,  with  attckSi  whd  bade  lid 
pack  up  antl  prepare  to  march*  W0  expected 
changi;  of  quarters,  but  were  mjirched  Lntry  a 
mfiaduw^  aud  there  ordered  to  strlp^  Wt» 
were  ieftfched  rigidly  ;  every  thing  that  we 
had  of  'vtdaBf  our  watches  fiiid  e^en  our 
moitej,  w&B  taken  from  us,  estcepb  ao  al- 
ran^  of  teu piece  a*pjece  for  oecesiiiry 
t  ta  each  persofl ;  aiid  to  rae,  aa  having 
ehief  rank,  the  sum  of  half-a-erowu. 
T))e  reitnon  assigned  for  these  proceed ioga 
WJW  the  ptundiiring  by  many  of  our  soldiers 
in  the  las tr  days  of  the  siege ;  for  the  recovery 
of  utol^u  prtoperty  aearuli  hud  been  made,  the 
town  anilioritiea  aaaiatiaej  through  all  the 
prbous  aud  upon  th^  pe  1*8011  of  all  prisouera, 
Xlie  re«nlt wiAi  that  La  se  ven*!  caae matea— ^tpe- 
cinUy  thoi«  occupied  by  the  artdleryraeu — 
81  uch  «?■■'-  -^  *  -.--...» ^x  ^,  ,^g  f^i  ^^ j^  p^-, j^  ^y^  jg  pj,  aaon 

we  «utl  i  were  rol>bed  iu  turn. 

The  ruc;^. ..,,.,  .;,..»^.:.ijit  poase  of  staff  offioera 
til  stiirts  and  drawers  mui^t  Ijave  very  much 
fttii  unveil  oiirsearchi'ti,  who,  wheu  they  liatl  done 
ill  J,  pointeit  to  li  hi^ap  of  old  clotheo, 

w  t ' .  1  uiu  nui  of  eu  I  u  m  on  aold  ie  rs  of  th  e 

Bttd^n  jaiiiy,  out  of  whicli  they  ba^Je  ua  fit 
ttaraeives  with  ^I'meitts.  t)td  Colonel  IC^ 
■hAking  with  agitation  ot  niiud^  griimhled  in 
hli  Waird  that  Im  ha^l  been  amou^  Turk»  and 
Mttoi'df  but  never  before  hail  seen  conduct 
like  this.  Tfie  liaden  private  aoKlier^  ate  a 
Wan  racf«  ami  pour  K.  lat>oured  in  vain  to 
^%  a  (K^rUy  per^n  iDto  any  of  tba  troujicrs 
placed  at  hi^f  diepu^aL 

When  wo  were  all  back  iu  our  kenn^^^  we  had 
i#vvr.il  li.Mirs' amuMeinent  at  the  expense  of 
or:'  We  were  grotesi pie  3peetaele»; 

Bin  .|ue  of  all,  our  acrii|iult>uB  friend 

Sh  whueti  hand^me  figure  and  ne:it  dreaa 
lilid  always  been  the  envy  of  biti  clumsier 
ocmipaiipini.  He  hail  arrayed  bhut^elf  iu  a 
ootun^on  aoldiei'a  jacket  much  darned,  with 
exceedingly  shoi't  skevea,  and  reactiiug 
sot  quae  to  the  waist,  with  only  tUriat^ 
butloua  ;  trouaera  darned  and  patclied  in 
many  phtcea,  em^ing  not  V4^ry  far  below  hia 
kntea,  wfioUy  tieititute  of  buttouSf  and  alung 
ovrr  tlu3  tihuuldera  with  a  piece  of  pack- 
thrvad.  Old  IL  was  still  grumbling  and 
ing   imjioA^iijilllieR^  while   Major  W*,    in 

Trecruit's  old  clutlics,  pushed  hia  cap  back 
on  his  head,  and  praoti«ed  the  gooee^atep 
wiih  gteat  relkli.  The  eomedy  became  a 
tn^Tf^dy  uext  momiiig,  when  we  diaeovered 
Ibllt  th«ae  clothefi  were  iufesteil  with  vermin, 
.  day  or  two  afterwards,  I  received  orders 
I  olHcer  to  pack  up  and  follow  him.  I 
so  with  a  he;4vy  iieart,  for  this  looked 
like  the  beginning  of  the  enil.  Before  the 
i^rn  I  wa^  deUiiucd  to  await  the  coming 
another  prisoner^  who  proved  to  be  a 
iill«Lineu    well    known    and    honoured    in 

Ji*4land — Dr.  KmkeL*  He  had  bet^n  fellow 
deputy  with  me  at  Bertm  iu  the  second  de- 
HMcmik  e^nsTBa^    I  did  not  know  liiat  thtj 
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good  poet  and  able  man  had  been  in  Badon, 
still  feaa  did  I  know  thut  he  was  prisoner. 
We  were  led  to  the  same  ba^ioui  but  not 
quartered  together,  I  waa  to  replace,  in  a 
casemate  on  the  second  floor,  a  comrade  wlio 
had  just  been  shot.  This  chamber  wa^  built 
for  prisoners,  and  its  tirat  inmate  had  lieun 
M»  von  Strove*  My  conjj)anion  in  it  waa  a 
Bavarian  maj<ir,  who  was  confidently  ex- 
pecting to  be  indulged  by  hia  own  govern^ 
ment  with  a  few  years*  arrest^  as  bis  offence 
hail  stopped  short  at  the  quitting  of  hia 
regiment.  The  hope  was  vain.  Ha  was  de- 
livered up  and  shot.  My  positioii  by  change 
to  this  pnaon  was  again  improved.  We  had 
pallets  upon  which  to  aleep,  were  allow  tad 
to  procure  bouka,  and  could  get  d  inn  en 
from  the  towm  Tfiere  was  also  a  yard  in 
which  we  met  other  pnaouers  when  suiTtired 
to  take  our  daily  airing. 

One  afternoon  while  I  was  confined  here, 
Dr.  Kink  el  called  to  me  ;  and,  when  I  came  tu 
tbo  window,  told  me  that  my  wdfe  waa 
eoniing*  She  had  written  to  me  to  die  rather 
than  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Prnssiiimi ;  but, 
having  fallen  into  their  haudi-t,  w^o^  deter- 
minea  that  I  should  not  die  if  woman^s  zeal 
and  devotion  could  prevent  it,  tsho  had 
tr.'tvelleil  to  Potsdam  ;  she  had  plt^aded  for 
my  life  with  many  iniluentLal  peraons ;  but 
they  all  told  her  that  my  destiny  was  in  the 
handB  of  the  generals  at  Baden,  To  Baden, 
therefore,  ^he  went  ncKt,  aud,  being  nt^ar  me^ 
apeot  her  time  altnost  inceAaant^  on  the 
road  between  Rastadl  and  leaden  BadeUj 
where  she  appealed  to  the  General, Cuuut  G* 
Thence,  too,  she  journeyed  constantly  to 
Carlaruhe,  Mannheim,  every  place  to  which 
the  ]ei\st  giiinmtfr  of  hope  enticefi  her. 

Then  it  was  t!iat  the  desire  bt^amo  strong 
in  me  to  sjive  the  life  she  valued.  I  wrote  to 
General  Count  G^  reminding  him  of  his  un- 
sought prutuisc  to  remember  me  if  we  com- 
pleted without  disorder  the  aSatr  of  the 
suiTender*  I  even  planned  csciLpe  and  ground 
ti|ion  our  atones  a  rough  key  made  of  au  iron 
hook  tern  from  a  shutter  of  th^  guard-la  oui^e. 
It  would  turn  ODe  bolt  of  our  lock,  by  the 
time  that  I  leaiTit  by  a  letter  from  Count  G^ 
and  by  report  of  others  that  he  had  been 
honourably  miniifal  of  his  promi^;  that  he 
had  interceded  for  me  with  the  grand  duke  ; 
and  that  he  meant  again  to  do  so.  I  wrote 
the  good  news  to  my  wife^  and  began  hoping. 

My  preliminary  examination  waa  conducied 
by  a  Baden  judge,  who  acted  with  gre^t  faijN 
ness.  Unfortunatyly^  the  l;^te  goveru'jr's  hia- 
toncal  documents  were  chiefly  in  my  hand' 
writiiig,  I  was  charged,  esi>eciaUyi  with  hav  iug 
convmand*5d  the  bomhurduientof  the  Prusiiiiins 
in  Ludwigaliaven— oppnsite  Miumhisini^ — and 
with  having  delayed^  by  my  epeeches  and 
actions,  the  surrender  of  ^tstailt.  L€:gal 
proofs  would  still  have  been  ditficidt  to  bring 
agarnst  me  if  my  adjutant  in  Mannheim  had 
nut — lieing  absent  in  prlsoii'-^received  the 
news  of  the  iujrreuderof  Rdistadt  as  evidence 
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of  treason  on  my  part,  and  therefore  felt  no 
hesitation  to  play  traitor  against  me,  by 
offering  such  evidence  as,  taken  with  every- 
thing else,  left  me  few  reasons  to  show 
against  my  being  shot.  The  jndge  recom- 
mended to  me,  for  my  help  before  the  court- 
martial,  a  very  able  advocate  of  BmchsaL 
This  gentleman  busied  himself  in  producing 
and  rebuttine  evidence ;  but,  knowing  how 
court-martia&  act  and  think — since  I  had 
sat  on  them  myself— I  relied  more  on  my 
own  ])ersoual  appeal  It  was  not  usual  to  tell 
the  prisoners  beforehand  on  what  days  they 
were  to  be  severally  tried.  A  Prussian 
officer,  however,  had  the  courtesy  to  let  me 
know  that  the  fifteenth  of  September  (one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-nine)  was 
the  day  on  which  I  was  appointed  to  appear 
and  answer  for  my  life. 

On  the  eve  of  that  day  I  bade  &rewell  to 
my  friends,  and,  covering  the  window  with  a 
cloak,  lights  not  being  permitted,  I  prepared 
during  the  night  my  defence ;  then  slept, 
while  my  good  wife  was  busy  in  Mannheim 
searching  after  witnesses.  She  interested 
many  who  were  to  be  brought  up  against  me, 
and  I  think  not  withont  e^ct.  In  the  morn- 
ing the  friendly  hostess  of  the  Three  Kings, 
in  Bastadt  sent  me  chocoUte  and  a  bottle  of 
cood  wine,  to  give  me  courage  for  the  work  I 
had  to  do.  Breakfast  was  not  over  when 
certain  gens-d*armes — who  had  once  been 
ready  to  lick  my  shoes — now  distinguished 
themselves  by  brutality  of  manner  in  their 
deaiiDgs  with  me.  They  came  to  convey  me 
to  the  palace.  The  carriage  the^  placed  me 
in  moved  very  slowly,  because  of  the  throng 
of  soldiers  who  escorted  it.  Tlie  people 
in  the  streets,  who  loathed  these  bloody 
court-martials,  came  to  look  at  me  oft«^n : 
not  without  loud  expressions  of  their  sym- 
pathy; and  the  gen3-d*armes  were  busily 
engaged  in  taking  note  of  the  chief  sympa- 
thisers. 

The  court-martial  was  held  in  a  large 
saloon  in  the  palace.  I  found  it  thronged ; 
and  there  was  a  crowd  without,  to  look  m  at 
the  windows.  One  part  of  the  room  was 
raised  two  steps  above  the  rest,  and,  on  this 
dais,  there  sat  behind  a  table  covered  with 
green  cloth,  my  seven  judges.  To  the  right 
of  them,  within  a  pulpit,  sate  the  public 
prosecutor  with  a  secretary  at  a  little  table 
behind.  A  little  lower  down,  on  the  same 
side,  was  the  pulpit  of  the  judge  who  had 
conducted  the  preliminary  investigation. 
Parted  from  the  space  given  to  these  officials 
by  a  barrier,  was  the  pulpit  of  the  counsel 
for  the  prisoner;  and  at  its  side  was  the 
bench  on  which  I  sat,  having  gena-<l*armes 
with  loaded  arms  at  either  elbow. 

The  public  prosecutor  charged  me  with 
every  offence  puuitthable  by  martial  law, 
treason  excepted  ;  as  I  was  not  one  of  the 
Grand  Duke*s  subjects.  He  exhibited  me 
after  tlie  manner  of  a  showman.  "There, 
gentlemen,  you  see  the  fierce  and    bloud- 


;y  tiffer; 

brought  before  you,  smaller  vermin;  but 
you  see  now  the  most  cruel  beast  of  the 
whole  tribe.*'  I  was  denounced  in  a 
speech  full  of  virulent  personal  abuse  as 
one  of  the  beginners  of  European  revolution, 
and  as  a  person  whom  it  was  essential  to 
see  instantly  shot.  My  own  advocate  wrote 
on  a  slip  of  paper  which  he  gave  me,  that 
he  was  much  pleased  by  this  unskilful  be- 
haviour. When  my  turn  came  to  defend 
myself,  I  spoke  for  two  hours ;  speaking  for 
m^  life,  and  trusting  merely  to  the  tone  of 
this  direct  address  for  any  chance  of  life  I 
had.  The  speech  was  published  and  praised 
even  in  hostile  papers.  The  impression  made 
bv  it  on  the  assembly  ;was  certainly  lavoiir- 

It  was  then  asked  by  the  President  of  the 
court  whether  I  wished  the  witnesses  to  be 
sworn  f     They  were  sworn,  and  the^  per- 

§lezed  the  court  much  by  their  evidence, 
'hey  were  most  of  them  artillerymen,  who 
had  served  nnder  my  orders ;  and  in  a 
former  process  against  one  of  their  captama 
(believing  me  to  have  escaped  into  Swiis- 
erland),  they  had,  for  the  benefit  of  their 
imperilled  comrade,  diverted  all  the  blame 
they  could  from  him  to  me.  Now  that 
I  was  on  the  prisoner's  bendi,  they  were 
desirous  to  reverse  their  policy,  and  gave 
their  evidence  as  far  as  they  conld  with  a 
view  to  my  aoquittaL  The  public  prosecutor 
losing  temper,  exclaimed  to  the  judges,  *  If 
yon  do  not  condemn  this  fellow,  the  world 
will  say  you  favoured  him  because  he  was 
your  countryman.**  The  audience,  chiefly 
composed  of  Prussian  officers,  murmured  its 
indignation.  "  It  is  more  likely  that  the  world 
would  say  he  was  condemned  because  be  was 
vour  countryman,*'  my  counsel  answered,  and 
he  then  made  an  excellent  speech  on  my 
behalf: 

While  my  counsel  was  speaking  I  looked 
at  my  judges,  and  saw  little  hope  in  their 
faces.  One,  was  a  (air  insignificant-looking 
corporal,  who  was  evidently  feeling  the 
discussions  tedious.  Another,  was  a  thin  pale 
young  second  lieutenant,  with  a  little  head  on 
a  long  neck.  Tiie  captain  was  evidently  one  of 
those  whose  soul  poured  itself  out  only  on 
drill ;  he  had  nothms  in  his  head  but  buttons 
and  shoe  leather,  llie  first  lieutenant  was  a 
man  who  drank,  and  liad  wine  in  h  i  s  braina  The 
Serjeant  was  a  man  with  a  black  beard,  who 
kept  his  eyes  gloomily  fixed  on  the  table,  and 
the  common  soldier  was  a  man  after  the  shape 
and  pattern  of  the  major,  who  sat  as  presi- 
dent of  the  court  in  the  middle,  stout  and 
stolid.  When  these  j  udges  retired,  I  was  taken 
into  another  room  where  a  captain,  who  had 
been  in  youth  one  of  my  comrades  at  the  cadet 
house,  sliortoned  the  time  for  me  with  his  con- 
versation. Atler  the  lapse  of  half  an  hour  he 
bade  me  take  courage,  for  the  long  delibera- 
tion was  unusual,  and  a  si^  of  dbsagreenient 
among  the  members  of  the  court.    The  deli- 
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htrMiion  cume^  hoircver,  to  an  end,  and  I  waa 
Jed  biw?k  to  my  bencJu  I'he  judge*  enterlnsr 
fiT«  minutes  &flerwania^  looked  rather 
fieahedf  but  that  was  alt  "  Wiiattrer  the 
v«rdie%'*  whi«f»erec1  tny  mivoeate,  **  I  am  sure 
yoti  will  bear  it  like  a  man,"  The  court  was 
huBheii,  and,  the  vhole  aaBemblj  iLiuditii^,  a 
loi*^'  decision  wai  read  by  the  preaideijt, 
«iiflmg  with  this:  "Bentenced  to  death  hy 
being  i*hot^  and  lo  pay  the  expenaea," 

A  low  murmur  ran  through  the  aaB^mbly, 
The  blood  aeemed  to  run  back  to  my  heiirt 
(or  WM  instant.  But  I  «jts  soon  myself  a^aio, 
and  might  ha^e  amileiJ  ha^t  I  nut  known  that 
ioy  p^^or  wife  was  awaiting  the  daciHton  of  the 
oo«irt,  cndy  a  few  houcea  oC  1  tJianked  my 
*«t  vocate.  I  i  was  the  dark  »erj  cant,  who  I  knew 
had  been  boldiog  out  againat  bia  oiSeera. 
The  g«eiiad*aTme«  mcoompauied  m«  back  to  the 
^itriaga  wbicfa  warn  waiting  In  the  eastle  yard. 
A  erowd  snrronnded  us ;  butmy  thoiighia  were 
only  witli  nay  wife  in  the  hotel  of  the  Three 
Kings.  At  laat  the  i^ensd'armea  entered  the 
earria^e^and  ittrmTeiled  r lowly  over  the  rough 
pavemeut,  Frniaiaai  told  t  era  c^u&rdlng  jL  In 
the  upper  atoty  of  the  iou,  all  windowa  were 
elo^^l;  biit^  aa  we  ttamai  the  comer  I  heard 
A  ahHek  from  behmd  one  of  them  of 
the  groifnd-fioorf  and  aaw  a  hand  stretched 
towardi  me,  I  Ttcogn'metl  my  wife'a  voice 
and  leaned  out  tow&nia  her.  The  ge&ad'amies 
putheti  me  bftck  into  my  aeat^  and  the  coach 
foiled  on* 

I  bare  toll*  **  -  Bofjen  rerolntlon  waa 
qtielleti^    T  i  what  befeJ  me  at  a  »eii- 

t«tiGed  refoliii.^^Mi^L  i^  more  petiKtnaL  I  will 
UU  it ;  but  tuot  t4>Hiay« 
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S^Sfe  dfacnbers  connect  the  motrntain 
I  of  Hie  Btitkh  blanda  with  what  they 
^M  8«aAdhiaTian  mnge.  iWtaulfta  find 
Ibe  Scao^tBatiao  S«;ra  upon  the  Britiah 
Snoit^taina.  The  portton  of  the  Scandinavian 
nui^  wkieh  f<»rmi  the  montit^Liu  ay  ale  m  of 
SooUand,  numing  from  north-east  to  toutb- 
vcatt  lisea  m  the  north -wetstem  part  of 
SeoCbnd  Into  m  table-bad  about  a  tbcvtaand 
orlwo  Uidoaand  f^t  high, which  ends  abmpUy 
la  ibe  aea.  It  b  covered  with  beath^  gtaaa, 
•ftfl  iicat-tnonea.  Some  of  the  retnaatiMof 
Ite  HighJanden  inhabit  it  «tilt  ;aDd  tbegrven 
yaicliea  *■>■>§  tiie  bmwii  beathf  mark  ibe 
■Us  of  ib«  homm  of  thm  expatriated  Celfa, 
§md  tbe  spoil  horn  wbence  tfaej  bave  been 
dcarad  away  to  Adke  room  for  aheep  and 
WlMn  aecti  frooi  tbe  top  of  Ben 
1^  tbt  taomrdi  of  h«r  moontatDa,  Bco  tknd 
a  vasi  nage  of  hkim  hilla  inlaid  with 
nivar  lakea  Tbe  weal  eoast  t»  wild  and  the 
aMtkbliak.  tTbe Mil vm the  land  oClh« 
f  mad  %M  €*■!  of  tha  Figlita  The  bleak 
Ml  eoaet  U  evltifateid  Ig  &raiefi 
vhesua  priaei  b  the  agrlailtatal  empeii- 
iioBB  «f  Che  wmM.  Al  the  a^Mthe  of  ibe 
of  the  eaei  «eeat^  frou  Berwiek  to 


Cromarty,  are  a  eenea  of  eeaporU  wboae  nbipe 
rlval^  for  strength  and  apeed,  tlio  t>eet  afloat 

I  aubmit  to  the  ethuologieul  fltudentj  that 
there  ia  a  cur  lone  coineideuce  nod  a  itiikuisf 
analogy  between  tbe  physical  and  butitnical 
geo^rraphy  and  tbe  Oc*eaaie  itipri^niaey  of  the 
united  kingiloms.  Just  aa  the  motmtalne 
bidang  to  the  Scandioavtau  range,  the  eove- 
reignty  of  the  aeaa  cau  bo  traced  to  the 
Stmndbi avian  eol^mies  eatabliiibed  upuD  the 
ooaata  of  Great  Britain  an^l  irehinrl.  Like 
oar  mountain  tlora^  onr  aeafurlng  population 
h  chiefly  of  Banish,  Swedish,  and  Norwegiaa 
oiigin.  Wherever  a  port  gave  barboumge  to 
sbip%  and  wherever  a  fish likg-stat ion  could 
be  aet  np^  tbe  Nortbmea  eelxed  po.-uicseloii  of 
the  cOMits,  6rthap  bays,  and  emljouchuiee^  of 
tfie  Britiab  islands.  The  Eiorttiem  piratesi  ae 
the  Latin  nations  calleii  them^  who  alartned 
theOanta  of  ibe  Beine — the  Ctdta  of  the  Moray* 
and  the  S;4ions  of  the  Humbert  a  thouaaiiJ 
year*  ago — were  indeed  whiit  they  called 
themselveSf  the  Ben-kings  g^  tbeir  time,  and 
Britannia  ia  th^flr  daughter.  Kesearehee  into 
the  origin i  of  nattoaa  give  a  S^Mndinaviaa 
genealogy  to  the  Lady  of  the  Trtdt^nt  on  the 
backa  of  the  copper  coins,  and  the  great  aliip 
eeeti  at  her  feet  far  in  tbe  offiag  ii  ber  iiH 
berltance, 

Charlemagiie  wept  when  he  firat  saw  ibe  Mt 
iaih  of  the  Normana.  Hltttoriamt  say  he  roae  H 
np  from  table,  and  going  to  a  w inflow  which  ^ 
looked  towards  tbe  eaett  gazed  from  It  a  long 
time  immoveiiye  upon  tbe  ahifM  in  the  die- 
tance*  Teatu  streamed  down  bis  cheeka 
Nobodjr  dared  to  speak  to  him.  *■  My  faitb- 
fuJ,**  auid  be  to  the  grand  eea  around  blm,  **  I 
do  not  fear  these  pirates  for  my^elC  But  I 
am  aiOicted  that  during  my  lifetime  they  bavv 
dared  to  insult  tbli  shore.  I  foresee  tbe 
erils  tbey  will  inilct  noon  my  deaceudante 
and  tbeir  people.**  Cbarlemagne  was  what  Is 
politely  caUeJ  a  conqueror,  and  tinptbtely  a 
Drigand,  and,  of  course^  he  haii  an  ifi tense 
disapprobation  of  a  pirate.  IloweiF«r,  brigandr 
age  and  piracy  appear  indeed  bltherfo  te  bare 
disputed  tbs  mastery  of  tbs  world.  Omh 
^uerors  or  brigands,  from  Timor,  AieTstioef^ 
and  the  Ctesaie,  down  to  the  OsmanlL  the 
Hapebarfii^  the  Hotnam^  and  tbe  0ofia* 
partes  ha^  lenled  it  over  tbe  parpuletieoe  of 
the  oeoiitieiite  of  Ekiro|»e  and  Am^  Their 
wdsoflTOii,eocesfti  in  gold  andealMeeeptrai^ 
have  terrified  into  »l^y^  the 
and  races  of  men  inhabiting  the 
wbieb  streteh  fct*m  tbe  deseHe  of 
the  Straits  of  MaJaeea.    Timor^dK  _ 

and  Bonaparte  have  had  ofie  a&d  ihe  awie 
fixed  idea;   *Tb«re  is  hut  tm  mac*" 
beaven«and  there  eii|^t  to  be  b«ti  e©s 
on  earth.'*    When,  a  ^oisart  f 
Ca»r!emag|M  mm  the  sails  ef  the 


he  may  have  felt  Imly  and  pr^pfa^»eeUT  i 

1  ow  with  tbe  so*«fy^^^  ™ 
Heia*araoswhee««ie***e»^" 


if  was 
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have  not  given  the  British  of  the  nineteenth 
century  a  greater  auperiority  over  the  Chinese, 
Uiau  their  ships  gave  the  Normans  over  the 
Franks  of  the  ninth  century.  After  domi- 
neering for  a  hundred  vears  over  the  north 
of  France,  a  Frenchified  colony  of  Scandina- 
vians, expressing  northern  ideas  in  Boman 
words,  came  over  to  England,  and  calling 
themselves  conquerors,  because  the  Norman 
pretender  was  victorious  over  the  Saxon 
i>retender,  have  ever  since  given  themselves 
the  airs  of  masters  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  British  islands. 

The  coast  folk  of  the  British  islands,  by 
whom  I  mean  the  populations  of  ScancUna- 
vian  origin,  although  they  may  not  now  be 
all  ad<Hcted  to  seafaring  pursuits,  are  the 
truest  descendants  and  representatives  of 
the  Normans.  ^  Their  names  prove  it.  Were 
I  asked,  what  is  the  great  aistinctive  peeu< 
liarity  of  the  Scandinavian,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Asiatic,  Greek,  and  lioman  nations  f 
I  should  answer  individual  independence. 
From  Paris  to  Pekin  you  will  find  tne  notion 
prevalent,  that  it  is  right  to  have  a  master 
and  obey  his  will. 

The  passion  for  independence,  which  lords 
it  over  the  whole  of  Scandinavian  manners, 
luis  ez})re8sed  itself  in  many  ways.  I  find  its 
all-pervading  spirit  in  everything  I  have  read 
and  everything  I  have  ooserved  of  them. 
W  hen  Rollo,  the  ancestor  of  William,  was 
bought  with  the  duchy  of  Normandy  to  be- 
come a  Frenchman  ;  Charles  the  Simple,  the 
French  King,  required  the  duke  to  kiss  his 
fout  as  his  subject.  The  pirate  refused,  and 
i*equc8tcd  a  soldier  to  do  it  in  his  stead.  When 
the  AoMier  stooped  to  kiss  the  foot  he  seized 
hold  of  it  and  threw  the  monarch  on  his 
back.  I  have  seen  a  similar  pride  among  the 
Sc(>tch  Coast  Folk.  When  the  last  of  the 
Stuarts,  instigated  by  their  Jesuit  advisers, 
tried  to  extinguish  presbyteriauism  in  Scot- 
land, not  a  few  martyrs  were  found  bearing 
Scandinavian  names.  No  doubt  faith  was 
strong  in  the  Covenanters,  but  the  hereditary 
independence  of  race  must  be  counted  for 
something  in  making  up  the  strength  of  the 
heroiBm  of  which  Scotland  was  the  scene. 

The  Scandinavian  independence  manifests 
itself  among  the  Scotch  Coast  Folk  by  a 
severe  abhorrence  of  debt.  The  penny  wed- 
dinpr  is  a  contrivance  to  avoid  debt.  Parisian 
work-people  and  French  peasantry  get  into 
debt,  proverbially,  to  give  princely  entertain- 
mente  at  their  weddings.  A  short  detention, 
they  say,  is  of  no  consequence  at  the  outset 
of  the  long  journey  of  life.  The  Scotch  fishers 
difler  from  this  opinion  entirely.  A  baker 
whose  shop  is  near  the  head  of  tlie  Leith 
Walk,  Edinburgh,  said  to  me,  **I  never  re- 
fused credit  to  any  of  the  Newhaven  fishers, 
and  I  never  had  a  bad  debt  During  thirty 
years  I  have  not  lost  thirty  pence  by  them,  even 
from  mistakes."  The  humiliation  of  alms  is 
still  more  unknown  than  the  humiliation  of 
debt.  Indeed  when  any  great  calamity  occurs^ 


such  as  the  loss  of  many  nets,  or  several  bofata. 
they  accept  gratefully  the  money  subscribed 
for  them.  Probably  they  distinguish,  clearly 
enough,  that  in  the  presence  of  calamity  no 
man  upon  earth  can  be  independent  of  his 
fellows.  But  pauperism,  the  regular  depen- 
dence of  the  poorer  class  upon  the  richer 
classes  of  society,  is  an  unknown  abuse. 

The  stem  austeritv  of  their  manners  in  the 
last  century  was  only  another  expression  of 
their  hatred  of  the  humiliation  of  man  hy 
man.  Just  as  the  Courts  of  Louis  the  Fooz^ 
teenth  and  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  of  a  Duke  of 
Weimar,  or  a  King  of  Oude  ^where  the  place 
of  royal  mistress  was  an  olyect  of  ambition 
to  all  courtly  families)  are  natural  sequences 
of  Ciesarism,  the  stem  punishment  of  the 
pxx^igac^  which  humiliates  one  man  to 
another  is  a  natural  sequence  of  the  proud 
independence  of  the  sea-kings.  Every  young 
woman  lived  under  the  protection  of  the  flag 
of  the  boat  of  her  father.  Every  bride  was 
enfolded  in  the  flag  of  the  boat  of  her  hus- 
band. However  stem  the  punishments  of 
profligacy  ma)r  have  been  in  former  ages  in 
Scandinavia,  in  the  last  centurj^  they  had 
softened  in  Scotland  into  ducking  m  the  river 
and  riding  the  stang  or  pole.  The  Scottish 
Coast  Folk  had  ideas  exactly  the  reverse  of 
the  French,  among  whom  court  manners 
became  popular  morals.  The  results  are  as 
greatly  contrasted  as  the  ideas.  Li  Paris 
every  third  inhabitant  is  legally  no  man*s 
child.  This  saddest  of  all  the  forms  of 
infancy  does  not  occur  in  some  fishuig  vil- 
lages m  Scotland  once  within  the  memory  of 
man.  Surely  a  hereditary  code  of  manners 
which  almost  abolishes  this  form  of  cruelty, 
by  which  life  itself  is  inflicted  as  an  afiliction 
upon  innocence,  is  worthy  of  the  study  of 
the  students  of  society  ! 

A  story  which  was  often  told  me  with 
solemn  awe,  of  a  winter  evening,  related  to 
an  occurrence  which  took  place  at  the  Bridge 
of  Don  in  the  last  century.  A  wealthy  famuy 
from  the  south  came  to  reside  in  a  mansion 
in  the  neighbourhood.  They  brought  with 
them  several  servants  ;  and,  among  them  an 
impudent  fellow  who  soon  excited  against 
himself  the  general  detestation  of  the  vil- 
lagers by  his  effeminacy  and  insolence.  On 
arriving,  the  family  took  into  their  service 
an  orphan  girl  whose  father  had  been  drowned 
at  seS)  whose  mother  had  died  of  grief,  and 
whose  only  brother  had  entered  the  navy 
during  the  American  war.  He  had  been 
persuaded  to  take  this  step  by  the  gentle- 
folk who  undertook  to  take  care  of  his  sister. 
The  modesty,  beauty,  and  forlornness  of  the 
orphan  girl  made  her  a  general  favourite. 
Early  one  morning  the  news  spread 
from  cottage  to  cottage  that  the  young 
nursery-maid  had  disappeared  during  the 
night.  Fears  were  entertained  lest  she 
should  have  fallen  down  aiuonff  the  rocks 
of  the  chasm  and  been  hurt^  killed,  or  drowned 
in  the  Black  Nook.   That  morning  the  fi<>hers 
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Utgleeted  tlie  Bulmon^  tli«  Inbourers  their 
5efila)  the  workmen  their  ah  ops  ;  ftud  tlie 
De&reh  for  the  lost  girl  woa  the  btiameM  of 
the  wfiole  population.  The  poor  youn^  girl 
^r^a  fount  I,  lAittlng  upon  a  ledge  of  rock  in  the 
chasm,  with  her  he»d  just  utider  the  water, 
nnd  her  rigid  haiuU  cltitchlEig  the  edge  of 
tlie  ledge  as  if  they  were  iron.  How  ahe 
could  have  managed  to  climb  down,  iiud 
where  aueh  a  mild  yonng  creature  oouLd  hare 
got  the  coon^e  of  despair  to  hold  fast 
while  drowDingj  were  aubjects  of  diacussiou 
oflea  dtBcuBsed  by  eerious  people  for  many 
ji^fft  afterwards.  The  explanation  is  in  the 
ptiy&iologieal  nature  of  asphyxia.  The  moment 
reapiratiun  ceases^  the  whole  machine  stops, 
When  what  Proffiasor  Flourens  calli  tne 
brain  of  respiration,  ia  touched;  when  thti 
Tital  knot  la  destroyed,  the  mnaclea  retain 
th^lr  poaitlon,  j oat  as  all  the  wheeh  and  both 
the  hand*  of  the  dial  of  a  watch  mark  the 
ItAtant  when  the  main-spring  snapped »  The 
Bgi^d  womati  who  performecf  the  luit  offices 
of  the  deadj  found  out  that  the  girl  had 
beeu  betrayed  by  her  lorer,  her  unpopular 
feilow-serv^jit  Proving  his  guilt  by  his 
cowaniioe,  the  fellow  fled  from  the 
Itoua^*  The  enraged  Yillagera  suspected 
b©  had  iaktn  refuge  among  tho  trees  and 
roeka  of  the  northern  cliff  which  over-hunga 
the  eHasmi  aud  the  sullen  stream  flowing 
through  it.  When  his  hiiliug-phice  was 
di«coT€red,  the  village  young  men  started  off 
after  him  ;  and  rarely  has  there  been  a  more 
femrfiil  chace.  Hii»  fcar^  exaggerated  his 
dangfT ;  aud,  to  escape  tlie  eiposure  of 
rkUng  the  stang  or  pole  through  the  vil- 
iigf^  he  risked  death.  Leaping  from  rock 
to  rock ;  a  winging  htmi^elf  from  tree  to 
trii  ;  sctumbting  among  siirubs  aud  bushes  ; 
concealed  and  discovered ;  now  fancying 
himself  in  security,  anon  perceiving  his  pur- 
tners  to  he  surer-footed  and  more  daring 
tlian  he  was ;  he  baffled  the  lads  who  hunted 
ham  liM  if  be  were  a  badger  or  a  weasel^  until 
ht  reachetl  the  very  precipice  beneath  which 
Ml  vietLm  had  been  found  a  corpse.  The 
&wd  apprized  him  of  the  fact  by  their  criea 
■xecrat  i  on.  Farther  escape  hacl  beeorae  i  m- 
Bible,  for  be  was  surrounded  and  hemmed 
\  ou  all  sides,  Esmoiae  and  terror  deprived 
jpm  of  hk  head*  After  stagFering  and  spin* 
n>und,  he  fell,  aud  rolled  from  ledge  to 
9  into  the  depths  of  the  Black  Kook, 
ten  the  boat  which  rowed  swiftly  to  the 
bt  filched  him  up^  the  boatmen  picked  a 
entfd  cor{:)^e  out  of  a  red  circle  of  water 
the  river. 
%,eepi  as  regarded  a  fow  simple  homely 
liOQaehold  joys,  tiie  ideas  of  aJuuHement  and 
reereatfou  were  sternly  excluded  from  their 
cnMoma  aud  maunera.  Youth  waji  brought 
1t^  itt  accordance  with  the  Ml  I  tonic  line, 
*T<»  icom  deliglitji  and  liv6  l&bcitioui  dajt." 
TKt^r  loTi  of  indejjendeiiee  gave  them 
cvrjotfii  notions  of  hospitality.  Diners-out 
genondl/  will  deem  theii'  notiotyi  excocdinglj 


odd^  Spongeington,  of  the  ancient  and  nobte 
family  of  the  Spongfiin^toDB,  will  learn  their 
views  with  equal  surprise  and  scorn  ;  and  1 
fear  he  will  say  they  are  beneath  contempt, 
without  deigning  to  specify  precisely  wLat 
depth  this  may  be*  w  hen  an  uninvited  or 
unexpected  guest  arrived^  although  a  relii- 
tive,  friend,  or  auld  acquatntance,  the  circum- 
stance was  not  allowed  to  itivolve  the  family 
in  an  J  unforeseen  or  unwelcome  expHnBe.*?, 
He  stood  treat.  It  was  not  the  bust,  but  the 
guest,  who  paid  the  extraordinary  exjiei^ae  of 
the  social  jolli'icatioo.  Wlieu  the  visitor 
arrived,  he  wished  to  mve  the  chiMren  a 
treat,  having  been  a  child  himself,  although 
now  so  big,  aud  eent  one  of  them  to  the 
grocer's  for  the  luxuries  of  the  entertain- 
ment, including  tea,  sugarf  aud  splrita.  The 
children,  grateful  for  their  sweet  things^ 
always  bttaated  of  the  liberality  of  their 
visitor.  "Uncle  Willie  came  on  Saturday, 
and  was  (spent)  three  ahillinga  among  us," 
**  Uncle  Bandy  was  four  shillings  the  last 
time  he  was  o'er  the  water*' — across  the 
river.  The  Scottish  coast  notion  m  just  the 
opposite  of  the  idea  which  reigned  in  Castle 
Back  rent  of  Hibernian  renown  i  and  |)erhap8 
it  is  none  the  worse  for  tiiat  All  over 
England  and  Scotland,  wherever  there  is 
a  neighbourhooii,  there  is  a  consul rac/ 
among  the  gentry  to  give  mutual  dinner 
parti es»  Many  a  struggling  man,  when 
;  sunk  into  difficulties  by  them,  has  been 
j  readf  to  fancy  them  plots  to~althou^h  far 
enough  from  games  at — beggar  my  ueigbtionr. 
But,  the  fishers  were  hospitable  at  their 
owu  times  and  in  their  own  ways.  Old 
Gbriitmas  or  '^auP  yeer*  was  always  a  season 
of  good  cheer.  Labour  ceased  for  several 
days.  No  boats  went  to  sea.  llie  men  lounged 
about,  aud  might  be  seen  in  the  early  pnrt  of 
the  day  at  the  gabltveuds  of  their  liousesj 
keeping  themficlves  warm  by  swinging  tltelr 
arms  with  a  movtiment  which  flans  or  chips 
the  bands  against  the  shouMera*  iliey  know 
their  places  in  the  world  too  well  to  ven- 
ture to  remain  within  doors  in  the  way  of 
tiie  women  who  wei'e  busy  preparing  the 
feasts.  Every  boat*B  crew  gave  a  treat  ou 
yeel  day  to  their  wives,  their  children,  and 
a  few  iuvited  guests.  Generally,  the  guests 
were  peraoua  whose  lot  in  life  was  lonely — 
such  as  single  women,  wiilowsj  and  widowers. 
The  fare  was  capltaL  The  soup  was  Scotch 
broth,  a  soup  only  surpasseil  by  Scott^li  hotcJi* 
potch  :  of  course  I  aay  this  as  an  unprtija- 
diced  Scotchman.  The  broth  was  ladled  out 
of  the  pot,  which  stood  near  the  flcv,  as  it 
wiLs  wanted.  The  ouly  fish  eaten  was  a 
daluty  prejiaration  of  dried  Bkate,  herbs, 
and  other  ingredients  calloti  tyawveu,  I 
find  myself  sucking  my  lipa  at  the  recoUec* 
tion  of  it.  Did  you  ever  eat  itt  No,  of 
course  not.  Well,  never  mind  ;  we  Cau*t  all 
have  en  ten  tyawven.  However,  I  cannot  me 
why  tyawven  may  not  be  used  as  an  ex- 
pression of    insolence    as  well    at    caviar e* 
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Have  I  not  belonged  for  forty  years  to  the 
multitude  who  have  had  caviare  thrown  in 
their  faces  ?  If  a  preparation  of  the  roe  of 
sturgeons  has  furnished  an  occasion  for  three 
centuries  of  sneerap  why  not  permit  a  little 
self- glory  over  a  preparation  of  ray -fish? 
Eoast  beef  and  mutton  formed  the  soliii 
strata  of  the  gastronomical  creation.  A  cake 
made  of  flour,  raisins,  and  currants,  was 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  table,  and  at- 
tracted the  happy  eyes  of  the  childien.  The 
tattle  equipage  was  less  ample,  it  must  be 
confessed,  thau  was  desirable.  There  was  a 
deficiency  of  earthenware  plates.  Only 
the  carvers  had  knives,  with  which  they 
hewed  down  the  meat,  which  was  eaten  by 
the  company  with  old-fashioned  five-pronged 
forks.  Indeed,  some  of  the  young  laos  wonld 
take  out  their  sulors*  clasp  knives  from 
their  pockets,  and  cut  their  meat  upon  ships* 
biscuit. 

Beer,  brandy,  hollands,  rum,  and  whiskey, 
were  the  drinks  of  the  feasts.  The  sptnt 
was  drunk  out  of  turned  cups  or  coopered 
cogt^iea.  A  foreign  gohl  coin  was  aometimes 
sunk  into  the  bottom  of  the  cup  or  coggie  as 
an  ornament  to  it  The  coggies  were  pretty 
little  things,  holding  about  as  much  as  a 
couple  of  wine-glasses,  and  built  of  alternate 
pieces  of  red  and  white  woods.  They  were 
sometimes  hooped  with  silver.  The  cogffie 
was  handed  round  i<epeatedly.  Every  child 
had  a  mouthful.  Everybody  was  very  merry, 
and  the  children  laughed  the  loudest, 
although  tliey  did  not  understand  all  the 
jokes.  Those  who  could  sins;,  sung;  and 
those  who  could  tell  a  story,  told  one.  When 
the  party  broke  upv  the  remnants  of  the 
feast  were  divided  among  the  women  and 
children ;  and  all  went  home  sober,  if  with 
a  drappie  in  their  ee,  and  pleased  and  happy. 

But  I  must  conclude  what  I  have  to  say  of! 
the  ti*ue  Normans.  Just  because  I  have  had 
better  opportunities  of  observing  the  coast 
folk  in  Scotland,  I  have  written  most  about ! 
them,  while  well  aware  that  cok>nies  equally 
worthy  of  study  are  to  be  found  upon  other 
coasts.  Unlike  the  Frenchified  Normans  of 
the  court  of  the  French  Duke  of  Normandy, 
the  Normans  planted  on  the  shores  of  the 
Arctic  and  Atlantic  oceans  from  Iceland  to 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  have  always  been  distin- 
guished by  their  excellence  in  the  seafaring 
arts.  Tliey  have  everywhere  been  marked  by 
certain  n*fat  characteristics.  They  are  sea- 
men and  fishermen  whose  mission  it  has  been 
to  chase  salmon,  herrings,  cods,  seals,  bears 
and  whales.  They  have  an  hereditary  know- 
ledge of  ship  and  boat-building,  and  ship  and 
boat-sailing.  If  not  prior  to  any  other  race 
of  men,  better  than  any  other  race  of  men 
have  they  known  how  to  brave  and  baffle  the 
perfidies  of  winds  and  waves.  Whatever  they 
may  be  called — Finns,  Pights,  Swedes,  Danes, 
or  B;isqne8 — their  chief  physiological  and 
social  characteristics  are  identiciu.  Every- 
where they  are  rather  broad  than  tall,  with 


laige  round  heads,  broad  brows,  straight 
noses,  deep-set  eyes,  and  finely-chiselled  lips 
and  chins.  As  for  the  colour  of  the  skin, 
hair,  and  eyes,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  look 
for  the  signs  of  race  in  the  effects  of  climate. 
The  simplicity,  liberty,  and  equality  of  the 
manners  of  the  Basques  of  Castile  astonish 
equally  French  democrats  and  Spanish  hi- 
dalgos. Fundamentally,  the  institutions  of 
this  race  are  identical  on  the  shores  of  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  and  upon  the  coasts  of  the 
fiords  of  Norway.  Unlike  Mohammedans  and 
Idttinft  of  every  shade,  who  dream  of  conquest 
by  the  sword  on  the  land,  they  pursue  great- 
ness in  ships  upon  the  sea.  Everywhere  they 
refuse  to  be  taxed  without  being  represented. 
Everywhere  they  claim  for  every  head  of  a 
family  a  share  in  the  legislation  and  adminis- 
tration of  his  countiy.  Everywhere  they 
insist  upon  the  publicity  of  public  afiairs. 
Liberty  of  speech  is  maintained  amoiij[  them 
by  frank  discussions,  independent  opmions, 
and  satiric  verses.  Nowhere  have  they  per- 
mitted the  feudal  hierarchy  to  establish  itself 
among  them.  Despising  the  insolence  of  dis- 
tinctions of  rank  and  the  puerilities  of  vanity, 
their  only  title  of  superiority  is  simoly  the 
head  of  a  home  :  the  **  etcheco  yuana  of  the 
Basques  being  the  ^  goodman**  of  the  Scotch. 
Nowhere  do  Uiey  deem  any  honest  trade 
degrading.  The  nations  of  the  world  are 
powerful  upon  the  sea  in  proportion  to  the 
numbers  of  the  Scandinavian  population 
upon  their  coasts,  a  circumstance  which  shows 
the  importance  of  the  cliaracteristics  of  thia 
race  in  the  history  of  the  human  species. 

The  explanation  of  this  great  destiny  is 
easily  found.  It  all  comes  from  the  whale 
fishing.  Heraldry  proves  that  the  first 
renown  bestowed  among  men  and  trans- 
mitted to  families  came  from  slaying  wild 
beasts,  many  of  them  probably  the  monsters 
of  paleontology ;  but,  of  all  the  aiumals  likely 
to  task  the  courage  of  men  and  train  them 
for  victory  in  sea-fights,  there  is  none  com- 
parable to  the  whide.  The  man  who  first 
narpoon^  a  wliale  must  have  raised  the 
standard  of  human  courage  and  address.  I 
have  seen  whales  in  the  free  sea  measuring  a 
hundred  feet  Ions  from  snout  to  tail,  and 
blowing  spouts  thirty  feet  high.  Why,  the 
victory  of  men  over  whales  is  the  conquest 
of  Brobdincnagians  by  Lilliputians !  The 
race  brought  up  to  harpoon  whales,  were 
unconsciously  trained  for  success  in  naval 
battles  against  men.  The  harpoonor  was  the 
apprentice  sea-king.  Of  Otho,  a  Norman,  it 
was  said  in  the  nmth  century  that  he  had 
harpooned  sixty  whales  in  two  days.  Hence 
the  tremendous  prestige  for  courage  of  the 
race-— a  prestige  which  explains  why  tlie 
Franks  preferr^  to  buy  the  friendship  of  the 
Normans  with  money,  rather  than  brave 
their  hostility  in  battle.  After  a  thousand 
years  of  braving  the  battle  and  the  breeze, 
the  consequences  of  the  superiority  of  the 
sea-kings  have  become  apparent,  and  to  see 
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Usem  yon  kava  only  to  whirl  round  jour 
Urreetrial  globe,  m*rkitig  where  their  de- 
ftceiidimt^  are  located  a»  m^ters^,  in  America, 
Indi&,  Chiua,  nod  Auatralia*  WhaliDg  giive 
the  Bitperiortty  of  the  stfas  ;  aud  this  »ove- 
r^igutj  once  obtamed  over  the  three'fourtbs 
of  water,  the  aovereiguty  over  the  oae-fourth 
of  rock  rtaing  up  la  it  seems  ati  iaev) table 
eonaequence  ;  ^  conAequeuce  alrtsAdy  so  far 
iteitred  tiiAt  it  would  ptobaLdy  Dot  be  pre- 
feut^  were  a  geologi>mi  cat:\:4trop1xe  to  miud 
1  iidftl  wave  over  the  British  idatide  and 
luhmerge  them  for  ever.  The  eupposllion  Li 
iiidced  not  refrefthing,  even  ia  the  dog-dayi  ; 
but  it  evpresses  what  I  think  Is  thedommant 
he%  of  the  condition  of  mttiikiti«l  in  the  middle 
of  the  uiiieteenth  century.  Mr^reover^  geolo^ 
fical  eAtantrophes  apart,  while  the  BritiEih 
ifllinda  retain  their  unrivalled  geographical 
po&iitou,  and  while  tbeir  cosiat  folk  shalL 
eontLuiie  to  poaseaa  the  ancieut  qtialitie«  of 
llfilr  forefatbens,  th«  British  n&tioaa  will 
probably  hold  their  present  place  among 
Lu«u  ;  and  the  jealoaiiy  of  rivals  whetht:r  on 
the  Western  or  Easterti  coEitinent^,  is  not 
Ukciy  to  ditutnidi  the  sliadow  of  Britannia* 


WISHES. 

0»  BcmiBtlillfff  trrTKe  waIUi  IaAj  Ckre ; 

O  fperir  I  iW  purple  peacock  tltpro 

f  bftt^B  }i«t4«d  ftiMl  tmoathed  by  her  hvid  i«  Mr  I 

IjiAj  CUn  ilralk  tliraugU  Bntnthiirt  ^roaiidi ! 
0  »ef«  t  (tnis  of  ihaik^  wliite  ^rc)hiL»UT]dt 
Tbftlt  ffttted  hf  brr,  brt^ik  olf  in  houudt  I 

0  hi|>fkj  tkkwi  1     O  mi^bt  f  lUnd 
llooilcd  ftiiU  |cMedi  «n  Lady  Ckr«'i  Itaitdt 
T»  ttoif  It  tlic  bcruu  at  htr  ^(jaimand ! 

!■  Brmsuhtlj'ft  ehMlb<^^  &  <^gt  li  huDf  | 

0  llnl  t«  iti  fildcd  percb  1  clung, 

T«  l«  «ii*£M  bj  li«r  «•  I  icreiLaiM  ^d  ivuog* 

0  ir«w  I  ilte  liktr  er^tt,  m  bic-it ! 
tn  Ik^mibtirt  cbapel  devoutly  prtuM, 
0^  t.»d;  Obn,  lo  her  licATitig  brvitt  t 

Bj  0»«itit1iiiri  airr«ii  Bonfutftional  chair 
KunrU  iMilf  CUrc,  ber  hcMirt  la  Ure ; 
O  were  1  tlie  fftvy  lauok  lutcaiug  llicrQl 

Bat  fch  \  lUal  I  were  die  l&cli*t  ef  pcwl 
la  bvr  ^i^Mmi  htd  ;  <ir,  tn^irc  blcit,  the  curl 
ll  krv«iiirea  1    O  prkcd  Ivfc-pgo  of  llio  E^rU 

Hide  on  I  O  F&rl,  liy  ber  palfie^v*!  vtdet 
O  iriAt  I  by  Ladj  Clare  ini^bt  lidc  I 
Tli*t  «Jke  H  ere  ta  b«,  O  E^U  mj  hn4^  I 
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-    ^    ■-  iilty  of  undei'stan  ding  Allien  can 

i,  ill  tiiti  fn^t   placej  from   the 

..^*.i^  v.m  diHertnco  betwi^en  the  great 

<if  tlie  nation  has,  for  eoiue  time  pnit^ 

iKit  one  of  principle,  the  content  between 

ihcm  kaving,  hibi  reference  to  the  heat  per- 


sons to  oceupy  the  fe^lertvl  offices,  aad  per- 

hapa  to  the  beat  applit^ution  to  existing 
requirements  of  priucipieii  of  governiuent 
equally  approved  by  alL  E^ch  party  hii 
been  for  a  long  time  elaimiug  to  be  the 
best  defender  and  adminis^trator  of  ths 
democratic  republtean  political  theory  of 
AcueriL^a,  to  which  thei'e  are  do  avowed 
opponents. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  fatir  or- 
ganised national  parties  ;  praetically,  however^ 
as  fa  alwayn  the  case  oh  the  approach  of  a 
presidential  election^  there  are  but  tvvo^the 
aAlminiRtrutiou  and  the  opcMisUiou  ;  or,  as  they 
now  call  themselves,  the  Demoeratie  fuid  the 
Republican.  The  hitter  fiarty  are  al9i>  called 
tbe  Free-«oUera,  their  purpose  being  to  check 
the  extension  of  slavery,  aud  are  oppt^obinously 
termed  Negro-worshipjteraL  Tlie  adraiiiiistra-' 
tl<m  party  is  sometiaies  designated,  in  return, 
Nejjro-drivera. 

The  innumerable  inb-classlScationa,  arising 
on  poiitU  of  merely  lo»^d  or  temporary 
intereat^  greatl  j  puzzle  a  foreigner.  If  Uiere 
be,  for  instance,  a  discussion  in  any  stale 
with  regard  to  a  change  of  the  local  laws 
licetuiing  draiu-aho^*s ;  immediately  there  i« 
formed  a  Liquet -law  and  an  Anti-liquur-law 
party  in  that  fitate  ;  and,  as  quesiiona  of  tliis 
ktDil  arise  In  difTerent  states,  the  local  parties 
moving  for  a  similar  object,  take  to  them- 
sdves  differeut  oaiuea*  Thus,  on  the  licenco 
question  they  are  Moral  iuaaiouiats,  Free 
liquorites,  Anti-coercionisis,  and  receive 
oUier  opprolirious  designations  from  their 
opponent^  such  as  Kumies,  the  Dniakard*i 
[mrty,  &o.  Then  came  the  compound  desig- 
nations as  Liquor  Demoerats,  Xeniperance 
Aiiivrican%  Uum-Republieaus. 

Besides  tbese,  tliere  are  titles  expressive  of 
minor  di^r^reuces  aud  of  cliques  and  catmla 
within  the  regular  national  parties.  The 
names  used  for  this  purpose  &re  generally 
derivifd  Uom  iome  accidental  eircunifltauce. 
In  a  meeting  of  the  democratic  party  in 
the  city  of  Kew  York,  the  frienJs  of  a 
certain  candidate  for  tliat  party's  support, 
finding  themaehes  likely  to  be  ouivoted, 
attempted  to  break  up  the  meeting  by  putting 
out  the  lights  I  the  friends  of  the  op|x>$iug 
candibjate,  however,  remained  ;  and  one  of 
them,  h:4viug  in  hia  pocket  aome  matches  of 
tJie  sort  tiien  called  loco-foco,  re-lighteil  the 
lamps,  and  the  meeting  was  re-org^iuiaad. 
Hence  the  term  Loco-foeo  was  first  applied 
to  one  of  tlicae  temporary  loeal  divisions: 
aftei- wards  it  came  to  Lave  &  wider  appli- 
cation. 

Of  almilar  diameter  are  the  names  Hard 
Shelb,  Soft  Shells,  Half  Shell*,  by  which  the 
twoextr4.'mes,and  a  nentnil  division  of  tlie  de* 
mocratic  par^y  in  Kew  York,  are  designattfd. 
II  art  It  in  this  0tse,  Las  tlte  aiguilicaoce  of 
stubbonmeAa  ;  a  Hard  sliell,  mfaniug  an  im- 
peiietmble  t^kulh  Ah  M)on  as  this  term  tiegan 
to  he  applied,  the  Hiuxl  Shells  rt4.orted  by 
applying  the  term  Suit  to  th»  urai  imti^SL 
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Soft  Sheik  are  also  called  Sheddera,— ^is 
being  the  fiabemian'a  synonym  foraoft-ahelled 
crabs  and  lobeten.  In  New  York,  where 
oyatem  are  more  largely  consumed  than  any- 
where else  in  the  world,  they  are  cooked  and 
served  in  a  great  variety  of  forms.  One  of 
these  is  called,  Boasted  on  the  half  shell. 
Some  one,  favouring  a  compromise  and  union 
of  the  Actions  of  hard  and  soft,  was  set  down 
as  a  H&lf  Shell.  An  Adamantine  is  a  radical, 
or  ultra  Hard  Shell. 

Of  the  same  sort  are  the  words  Hunker, 
Barn-burner,  Silver-grey,  Woolly  head,  Fogie, 
Bentonite,  and  Anti-Bentonite,  Fierce-Demo- 
crat, Buchanan-Democrat,Seward-Bepablican, 
Fremont  Eepublican,  North  American,  Sonth 
American,  Hunker  is  derived  from  a  popular 
nickname  for  a  self-satisfied,  wilful,  surly  rich 
man ;  a  descendant  of  Old  Hunks  in  Uct. 
Barn-burner,  probably  from  a  chArge  of  in- 
cendiarism having  been  resorted  to  by  one 
faction  for  the  puntoee  of  preventing  a  meet- 
ing of  its  rivals.  Silver-groy  (a  term  applied 
to  a  certain  coloured  horse)  politically 
means  a  worshipper  of  the  past,— a  hoary- 
headed  conservative.  Woolly-bead  is  the 
retort ;  referring  to  sympathy  with  the  negro- 
slave.  Fogie  means  a  man  who  is  befogged 
with  regard  to  the  demands  of  the  present 
time,  and  who  stupidly  holds  fast  to  old 
tntditious  and  dead  issues.  It  is  the  corre- 
sponding term,  in  one  party,  to  Silver-grey 
in  another. 

The  national  parties  are  organised  or  re- 
organised once  in  four  years  by  National 
Conventions.  The  delegates  to  these  conven- 
tions are  generally  ap|>ointed  in  state  con- 
ventions; the  members  of  the  state  con- 
ventions by  county  conventions ;  the  ».  em- 
bers of  the  county  conventions  at  township, 
ward  or  school— district  "Primary  Meetinra** 
of  all  who  avow  or  profess  themselves 
friendly  to  what  are  generally  understood  to 
be  the  purposes  of  the  party.  The  primarv 
meetings  are  also  called  Caucuses,  which 
word  is  supposed  to  have  had  its  origin  in 
such  meetings  having  been  once  held  in  a 
caulker's  lof^ 

At  the  national  conventions,  candidates  for 
the  Presidency  and  Vice-presidency  are  agreed 
upon,  and  a  series  of  resolutions  is  adopted 
setting  forth  the  views  and  purposes  of  the 
party,  and  designating  the  line  of  public 
I>olicy  proposed.  This  series  of  resolu- 
tions is  what  is  called  the  "platform'*  of  the 
party;  meaning  the  ground  on  which  it 
stands,  and  which  its  candidates  will  main- 
tain. Each  subject  of  the  platform  is  spoken 
of  as  one  of  its  planks ;  thus  we  read  of  *'  the 
slavery  plank,'*  "the  tariff  plank,"  "the  an- 
nexation plank."  These  conventions  meet  at 
places  and  times  previoualy  a]^ointed  by 
special  committees,  usually  from  Hve  to  seven 
months  before  the  presidential  election.  The 
period  between  their  seasiou  and  the  election 
18  termed  "  the  presidential  campaign."  The 
different  conventions  are  referi-ed  to  under 


the  title  of  the  town  in  which  they 
meet ;  as  the  Cincinnati,  or  Pittsburgh,  or 
Philadelphia  convention.  If  two  conven- 
tions meet  simultaneously  in  the  same  town 
they  are  distinguished  by  the  names  of 
the  halls  in  which  they  assemble.  Thus  we 
now  read  of  the  Apollo  convention,  which 
met  lately  in  a  music-hall  of  that  name  in 
New  York.  The  Times  speaks  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati convention,  as  a  convention  of  the  dti- 
sens  of  Cincinnati ;  but  this  was  the  national 
convention  of  the  administration  party,  meet* 
ing  at  Cincinnati,  but  probably,  with  no  more 
than  one  citizen  of  Cincinnati  taking  pari  in 
its  proceedings. 

Until  quite  recently  the  qnestion  of  the  ex- 
tension ot  slavery  had  never  been  a  direct  or 
main  one  between  the  great  national  parties. 
Moderate  men  of  both  parties  and  of  all 
parts  of  the  union  had  always  laboured  to 
prevent  its  becoming  so ;  and,  whenever 
the  danger  of  it  seemed  imminent,  had 
alwa3rs  succeeded  in  arranging  some  com- 
promise bv  which  the  grand  issue  was  de- 
ferred and  a  truce  obtained,  until  a  new 
attempt  to  extend  the  territory  of  slavery 
was  made. 

For  some  time  before  the  presidential 
campaign  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-two, 
the  leading  democrats  in  several  of  the 
southern  states  refused  to  act  with  the 
national  democratic  party,  and  threatened — 
unless  it  adapted  itself  to  their  purposes — to 
withdraw  from  it  a  large  number  of  southern 
votes.  The  state  of  South  Carolina — in 
which  the  ultra-slavery  school  of  politidans 
is  strongest,  was  unrepresented  in  the  conven- 
tion which  nominated  General  Pierce  for  the 
presidency.  The  leading  minds  of  that  conven- 
tion believing  ttiat  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  success  of  the  party  that  it  should  obtain 
the  active  co-operation  of  this  school,intix>duced 
into  their  platform  several  unprecedentedly 
strong  pro-slavery  planks,  or  anti-free-soil 
resolutions,  daubed  over,  to  hide  their  pur- 
pose of  courting  the  nullifiers  and  seces- 
sionists, with  expressions  of  pure  attach- 
ment to  the  Union.  The  result  vindicated 
their  sagacity  as  politicians.  Every  English- 
man will  understand  why,  who  remembera 
how  easily  the  manufacturing  class  acquired 
a  conviction  of  the  inexpediency  ot*  the 
Com  Laws,  and  how  impossible  it  was 
to  get  a  farmer  to  see  them  in  the  same 
light  No  one  at  the  North  finds  his  in- 
come immediately  and  perceptibly  reduced 
by  the  extension  of  slavery  ;  auvi  to  secure  a 
vote  against  it,  it  is  necessary  to  convince  a 
man  of  its  immomlity,  nnd  to  get  him  to  act 
on  that  conviction,  and  perhaps  that  con- 
viction alone.  But  every  slaveholder,  and 
every  man  dependent  directly  or  indirectly 
on  slaveholdint^,  knows  that  any  annexation 
of  slave  territory,  any  extension  of  the 
field  of  slave-labour,  at  once  puts  money 
into  his  pocket,  whatever  may  be  its  ulti- 
mate consequence  to  the  nation.     Geneial 
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Pierce  waa  elected,  and,  in  grfttitiide  for  tH 
&id  tie  hail   rect-nved   I'rom   the  uUm-atavety 
fiartjf,  appoibled,  to  mn  impottatit  Beat  in  his 
cMnet,  QU9  cf  tbdr  number. 

Two  jears  before  ilk  Lb  election,  when  the 
Fugitive  SUf e  Law  were  in  iigitatloii,  there 
iuul  been  an  «atetnbUig«  of  delegates  at 
Hempbia  from  everj  Bla%*e  state,  with  the 
oliject  q(  tlire^teniag  the  wtihdri%>^al  of  the 
Slave  Btatea  from  the  Unioij,  It  was  then 
propo»eii  to  form  an  independent  ilare  re> 
pnbtic^  in  which  ahotdd  be  included  with  the 
Beeading  ttatea  of  the  present  Union,  Cuba, 
and  Buch  proprietors  in  South.  America,  as 
from  the  interest  in  slaverj  of  the  proprietors 
of  eetatea  in  ibem^  could  be  induced  to  favour 
the  iicheme*  There  is  no  doubt  that  auch  a 
purjKiee  ib  still  kept  in  view  hj  many  of  the 
**  tiniiifierB*'  (of  the  Federal  laws),  *^seeea- 
BioniBte"  <from  the  Union),  and  "  fiiibuBterB," 
or  land  plratea*  Theaa  party  names  included 
the  entire  ulirarslaTery  achool  of  aonthem  po- 
liticianB,  Their  preient  plan  is  to  itrengthen 
the  alave  intereat,  and  to  cu^umscrLbe  and 
weaken  the  in l« reel  of  free  labour  withiu 
tlte  present  tlnioii  aa  much  as  possible, 
before  openJy  organiaing  their  ultinmte 
•ehemet. 

About  eighteen  hundred  and  tw«uty,  the 
State  of  MiaBonii  waa  admitted  into  the 
Union^  with  a  alaTebolding  conatttntion  &nd 
with  the  privilege,  common  to  all  the  slave^ 
ftateai  of  representation  in  the  National  Con- 
Fresimore  largely;  in  proportion  totheniun- 
hn  of  ita  dtizeni^  than  is  permitted  any  of 
itw  free  Btatea.  Xhe  bill  fur  this  pmrpoae 
hkd  been  atronglj  opposed  bj  the  repreaen- 
tativea  of  the  free  etatea  at  the  ttmei  and 
linaLly  paBsed  only  after  a  Btipulation  ha4 
bten  attaehefi  to  it,  to  prevent  the  further 
txtencion  of  slavery  ever  after,  in  the  region 
irefttof  Mia^uri  and  north  of  a  certain  pa> 
imlld  of  latitude.  This  Bti potation  warn 
•Qleiiuily  recorded  in  the  ar<;hives  of  the 
nation,  and  the  aeries  of  measurt^s  had  been 
t^mMsrtd  as  a  sacred  compact  between 
Honh  ami  South  I  and  nnder  tbe  name  of 
tlu)  ilsaaouri  Compromise  Kab  been  reverenced 
«c]fuilly  with  the  original  cons ti tut icin  of  the 
Ibotfratiotip  It  was  in  its  nature  unreiveakble, 
tiia  South  having  long  einee  aecured  the  chief 
advantagea  it  bad  to  gidn  from  it»  Nevcrthe' 
Jmi^  bf  tiie  KanBas-^ebmska  Bill,  it  was  in 
mpiwm  terma  declared  to  be  repealed,  the 
gtotliierfi  members  of  Con|reBS  eicnting  the 
ittfiunoua  breach  of  £-dth  of  wliicb  they  were 
fitiliy  in  eupporting^  it^  on  the  ground 
that  tlie  |>ro|H}^  came  from  the  north^  and 
Ut&t  tbey  Wiire  Biniply  acct?pting  who^  waa 
«|fer«d  them*  As  if  a  prisoner  of  war^  hav< 
ing  bf>okea  bis  parole  nf  honour,  cotdd  be 
bj  pteadinij  timt  the  means  of 
bo«n  oifercd  him  by  a  traitoroua 
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Willi  a  few  honourable  exeepUons,  the  Kan^ 
aaa^Nebraaka  bill  obtained  the  support  of  all 
tlte  Saittbp-n  Hembera  of  Congrcea,  wiiliout 


regard  to  previous  party  df  stinetionB.  Not  one 
of  the  ^>reVLouft  frietida  of  the  administration 
from  the  Bouth  deserted  it^  and  it  gained 
many  more  from  its  Southern  opponenta 
than  it  lost  of  ita  previous  Northern 
friends. 

At  the  Buceeeding  eleetionSf  liowever,  it 
was  found  that  the  northern  cotislitneneie% 
w<fre  leaa  ready  than  their  reprtsentativea 
to  5'ield  to  the  demands  of  the  fanattea 
of  the  south;  and  in  the  second  eon^^sa 
of  the  Pierce  administration — ^that  now  in 
seasiou^-the  lower  honfle,  after  a  struggle 
of  many  weekiv  could  only  or^nise  itself  Ijy^ 
electing  a  decided  free-eotler  from  Ma^aa^ 
chusetts  fia  its  Bwaker. 

The  Kanaaa^NebraBka  Bill  opened  to  set- 
tlement two  large  districts  of  the  public 
domain  hitherto  reeerveil  from  pnrchaae  by 
immignmta.  All  restriction,  as  I  have  saiJ, 
was  removetl  from  slavery  ;  but  it  was  left  for 
those  who  mT;^ht  chanoe  to  be  inhabitants  at 
some  future  and  nndefined  time^when  it 
should  pleaae  Congreea  to  permit  them  to 
govern  themselves  aa  independent  states  of 
the  confederiLcy^-to  eatabliBh  or  aboUah 
slavery  within  their  borders,  iecordiog  to  the 
will  of  a  majority.  Previonaly  to  sadi  time, 
a  limiti^  loi^l  legi^bition^in  a  method  simiiar 
to  that  of  tba  Brittah  colonies,  was  provided 
for, 

Nebraaka,  far  north,  and  adjoining  exiat- 
ing  free  states,  was  impracticabte  to  a  slave 
immigration.  Kansaa,  a  much  more  attrne* 
tive  field,  adjottis  the  slave  state  of  MiasoarL 
Emii^raiion  thither^  from  the  north,  bem^ 
difiicuh  and  ex f tensive,  chiefly  proceeded 
under  the  guidance— and  with  the  economical 
advantages,  obtjdned  from  wholeaala  eo 
tracta  with  railways,  steamboats,  and  liotei%' 
of  land-8pe<ru]ation  and  commercial  compa- 
nies>,  called  Emigrants'  Aid  Societies.  As 
tke  time  approached  for  the  election  of  the 
local  legisln^tui^  it  was  ascertained  that  a 
large  majority  of  the  settlers  were  hoelile 
to  slavery,  Tb©  people  of  Miaaouri^  however, 
having  previously  orgaidatd  for  the  purpose, 
came  into  the  territory,  on  the  day  of  the 
dection,  by  thoua^iuds,  in  armed  bands,  took 
poaaesBion  of  the  ballut- boxes,  aud  elected  a 
legiBbtui^  to  Bult  their  own  viewsL  The 
legi^^lature  t litis  elected  enacted  a  seriea  of 
aUitutes,  to  terrify  Freeaoilera  from  coming 
into  the  territory  ;  forbi^iding,  for  inatanoe, 
siuiiments  unfirLentiiy  to  slavery  to  be  ad- 
vocated or  uttered,  on  penalty  of  two  yeai*' 
impnaonment ;  and  punishing  with  de»th 
any  one  even  nnintentlonaUy  assbtin^  a 
slave  to  escape  from  the  service  of  hla  master. 
These  enactments  were  alao  eoosUtuted  unr^ 
peaLible  for  six  years. 

Under  pretence  of  enforcing  these  law^ 
the  Miaaouriaua  gnthenNl  a  mob  of  ioc  or 
seven  hundi-ed  ri;iiiiuia,  led  by  sevrral 
wealthy  akve holders,  with  which  tliey  funat 
■ebsed  an  arsenal  of  the  United  States^  and 
took    from    it    sevend    field-pieoaSK   ibftci^ 
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irards  marching  on  Lawrence,  the  diief  town 
of  tlie  territory.  The  Free-«oiler«,  however 
assembled  there  in  unexpected  numbers, 
threw  np  entrenchments,  and,  bein^  appa- 
rently prepared  to  offer  strong  resistance, 
the  pro-slavery  army,  after  threatening  the 
town  for  a  week,  and  plundering  every 
traveller  who  attempted  to  pass  their  camp, 
suddenly  raised  their  siege,  and  returned  to 
Mtraouri. 

President  Pierce  soon  afterwards,  pretend- 
ing to  recognise  the  authority  of  the  in- 
vaders* legislature,  ordered  the  army  of  the 
United  States  to  assist  in  enforcing  its  laws. 
At  the  same  time  large  bodies  of  armed  men 
from  iSouth  Carolina  and  other  parts  of  the 
slave  states  hastened  to  the  assistance  of  their 
friends,  the  Border  ruffians  of  Missouri,  who, 
under  pretence  of  suppressing  a  rebellion, 
plundered  and  burned  settlements  of  the 
Free-soilers  ;  and,  aooording  to  the  last 
accounts,  guerrilla  bands  had  possession  of 
all  the  more  settled  parts  of  the  territory ; 
the  free  state  men  geuerally  being  unwilling 
to  oppose  to  them  an  organised  resistance, 
lest  they  should  seem  to  he  fighting  against 
the  army  of  the  Confederation. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  usual  na- 
tional partv  conventions  preliminary  to  the 
Presidential  campaign,  which  is  to  terminate 
at  the  election  in  November  next,  have  lately 
met  to  arrange  their  platforms  and  nominate 
their  candidatesu 

At  the  American,  or  Know-Nothing  Con- 
vention, which  first  assembled  at  Philadel- 
phia, it  was  found  that  the  delegates  were 
very  much  more  interested  in  the  slavery 
question  than  in  that  of  the  repeal  of  the 
naturalisation  laws,  which  was  the  avowed 
])urpose  of  their  proposed  organisation  as  a 
distinct  national  party.  The  Southerners 
present  could  not  be  associated  in  any  party, 
a  prominent  object  of  which  was  not  the 
extension  of  slavery.  They  insisted  that 
resolutions  expressing  submission  to  the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  should  be 
introduced  into  their  platform.  Gaining  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  votes  from  the  north,  and 
being  themselves  unanimous,  they  carried 
their  point.  A  large  part  of  the  northern 
niemlMsrs  of  the  Convention  including  the 
whole  delegations  from  most  of  the  northern 
states,  considering  this  course  to  have  been 
unjust  as  well  as  impolitic^  withdrew  from 
the  convention,  and  nave  since  formed  a 
Northern  American  ]>arty,  which  has  also 
had  its  convention  at  New  York,  adopted  a 
platform,  and  nominated  candidates.  The 
candidate  of  the  slavery  Americans  is  Mr. 
Ex-president,  Fillmore ;  that  of  the  Aree  soil 
Americans,  Mr.  Banks,  the  present  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives.  As  neither 
of  these  gentlemen  has  the  smallest  chance 
of  being  elected,  it  is  probable  that  both 
will  decline  the  nomination;  and  the  votes 
of  their  friends  will  be  given  for  the 
candidates    of    the   two   parties   expressly 


representing  the  two  tides  of  the  slaveiy 
question.* 

Next  assembled  the  convention  of  the  admi- 
nistration, or  democratic  party,  at  Cincinnati 
A  strong  personal  objection  to  Mr.  Pierce 
himself  was  here  exhibited,  and  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Buchanan  was  made  to  the  sne- 
oession ;  but  the  great  act  of  Mr.  Pierce^ii 
administration  was  fully  endorsed,  and  ewerf 
demand  of  the  slave-holding  interest  was 
yielded  to  in  the  construction  of  the  pUtfbrm 
apparently  without  hesitation  or  reaerva 
under  the  circumstances,  the  long  aeries  of 
resolutions  adopted  mean  that,  rather  than 
surrender  the  administrative  control  of  the 
country  to  their  opponents^  the  democratie 
party  will  adopt  slavery  as  a  national  insti- 
tution, and  will  sacrifice  eveir  other  interest 
to  increase  its  security,  profit,  and  perma- 
nence. 

It  is  evident  that  the  leaders  of  the  party 
felt  eonfident  of  their  ability  to  carry  the  state 
of  Penn^lvania,  the  native  state  of  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan, m>m  his  personal  popularity  among  its 
citizens,  and  doubted  if  they  could,  by  any  con- 
ciliatory course,  succeed  anywhere  else  at  the 
north.  Seeing  the  neceasity  of  securing  the 
undivided  vote  of  the  south,  they  therefore 
determined  to  outbid  the  South  American 
party,  and  contrived  to  do  so  by  affirm iog 
that  slavery  could  exist,  and  was  entitled  to 
the  national  protection,  wheresoever  it  was 
not  already  forbidden  by  positive  enactments. 

Mr.  Buchanan  though  originally  opposed 
to  the  Kansas-Nebraska  BilL  has  puolicly 
accepted  the  nomination,  ana  avowed  suIh 
mission  to  the  purposes  expressed  in  the 
platform  of  resolutions,  and  his  willingnesi^ 
in  case  he  should  be  elected,  to  be  guided  in 
the  administration  of  government  by  them. 

Lastly,  the  Bepublican,  or  Opposition 
party,  has  had  its  convention  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  has  nominated  Col.  Fremont  as  its 
candidate  for  the  presidency.  CoL  Fremont 
was  bom  in  a  slave  state,  but  is  the  son  of 
a  non-slaveholder ;  and  is  said  to  have  had  a 
bitter  private  experience  of  the  evils  of 
slavery.  It  was  cliiefly  owin^  to  his  great 
personal  influence  that  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia persistently  refused  to  allow  their 
community  to  be  saddled  with  slaverr,  and 
insisted,  against  the  entreaties  and  threats 
of  those  who  wished  to  have  this  advantage 
of  their  unparalleled  labour-market,  <hi  en- 
tering the  Union  as  a  free  state  or  not  at  all. 

The  platform  of  the  republican  party  may 
be  condensed  into  three  sentences.  Tint, 
they  want  Congress  to  rale  the  territories 
and  to  exclude  slavery  therefrom ;  second, 
they  want  the  restoration  of  the  Missouri 
compromise  ;  third,  they  want  to  respect  the 
rights  of  other  nations.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Cincinnati  platform  takes  a  different 
ground :  the  Democrats  want — first,  Congress 


•  Since  this  wu  written,  Mr.  Banks  has  dAcUned,  as  I 
sniloliMted. 


C^Cftoi  I»tdte«ik1 


MT  LITTLE  WARD, 


not  to  m^y  Ee  with  the  territorLe&  ;  second, 
Kiifisjia  to  be  a  slave  »t<ite  ;  iKirdf  to  &cqtitre 
more  territorj  an i table  for  ilie  further  exCeu- 
vL<m  of  »UTery  wttlicmt  rt?gard  to  the  rigbts 


MY  UTTLE  WAED. 

I  Alt  ijot  ft  rieb  mj^n  now^  but  tea  jeara 
jigo  1  wnA  mn^h  poorer,.  Having  a  small 
fknilly  likely  to  become  %  larne  Que,  arid  a 
tm^l)  Uvjiig  in  the  north,  wliich  wai  not 
likely  to  iMeconie  a  larj^e  one  ;  the  differ- 
ence of  fare  between  tbe  second  aud  tUird 
eliifui  ciixriiLgei  to  London  was  of  some  con- 
itdc lotion  to  lue ;  and  whenever  I  had  oc- 
eaaioii — which  waa  but  seldoni^-to  take  that 
journey,  I  travelled  in  the  Utt^r,  We  were 
a  very  long  time,  certainly,  upoD  the  road — 
from  e^rly  uioming  lo  quite  late  into  the 
Bi^ht ;  but  I  seldom  found  h  wearUome.  Not 
omy  because  L  am  &  clergyman  do  I  make  it  a 
rute  to  collider  nobody  belonging  to  the 
Church  of  Ettffland  aa  foreign  to  me,  bat  it 
ii  my  DattinLl  diffprjtiition  to  take  a  great 
interest  in  mil  my  tellow*creature8  of  every 
d^'grt^e.  Without  any  views  of  acquiring 
a^lditlonal  infcirniAtion,  of  iucking  the  brains 
of  thooe  who  have  the  mia  for  tune  to  come 
acriMS  me,  as  is  much  riKKimmended  by 
lii(iriliit«  and  phltosophert  of  all  tinges,  I  am 
in  the  habit  of  listi'tiing  greedily  to  com- 
mnnicattve  travellers;  of  sympathising  with 
their  joys  or  troubles  ;  an«i  of  becoming  for 
tht^  time,  indeedf  rather  more  wrapped  up  in 
them  than  their  own  mothers,  I  have  many 
times,  on  tay  dttftireut  trips,  felt  aa  if  I  could 
have  die<d  for  my  next  neighbour,  who  msiy 
have  got  in  at  one  station  and  out  at  the  next. 
I  actually  did  upon  one  occaalon^-not  die, 
bat — tieciitne  aiiswerahle  to  the  extent  of 
seventeen  shiUin^s  and  sixpence  for  a  p^is- 
ifiigt*r  who  had  lost  his  railway  ticket  from 
Fr^ton  :  which  money,  by  the  bye^  ho  after- 
ward«  »ent  me  faithfully,  as  soon  a^  he  could 
ram  it,  like  a  man.  The  iltst-clasa  passenger 
b  tfnj  rt«*jrved,  not  to  say  too  airitied  and 
selJiah  for  me,  and  the  second-clasa  takes  his 
opi.M>>T,^  fV<irii  the  first  at  second-hand  ;  but 
ih  I  menlary  tniin  we  are  all  of  us 

per  ituml  and  (we  at  least  who  have 

bftcks  to  our  seats)  at  our  ease,  and  our  bcu- 
limenta  i^re  more  original  and  not  aeldom 
belter  worth  having.  Our  joumeyai  unless 
we  &r$  in  an  excursion  train,  are  rarely 
QlldcrUikeii  for  pleasure's  sake,  and  it  may 
t0vggtiwf»ily  predicted^  from  our  personal  ap- 
r^a(X%  upon  what  errwnd  we  have  set  out 
the  Lirger  stations  there  are  soor^  of 
always  very  much  before  our  time,  each, 
it  were,  a  life-picture,  dij^playing  his  or 
ber  bio'_'raphy  in  v^^ry  looks. 

This  lal  ►uurer,  wayworn  with  the  dusty  roads, 
wboshoulderfihlsbeavy  bundle,througlj  which 
mh«?ilge-a4ick  passes — to  the  hist  never  resliiig 
It  a  moment,  but  pacing  up  and  down  the 
pl&tf or^  lu  though  he  might  be  soeetou* 


ward  on  his  travel — has  all  his  worldly 
w^eaith  (and  little  it  is)  within  it.  He  has 
walked  tar  and  fast,  but  he  does  not  join  the 
boisterous  throng  about  tlic  Railway  Arms  ; 
not  so  much  that  he  has  but  few  pennies  to 
spare,  as  that  hla  heart  has  talleu  below  that 
point  whereat  beer  has  |H3wier  to  cheer  it. 
He  is  a  pciwerlul  man,  and  surely  nut  nn 
idle  one  ;  (^tlll  those  two  strong  arms  of  his 
cannot  earn  btead  enough — for  whom  t  For 
Uie  wife  and  Itiaims  who  will  come  up  pre* 
sently  In  the  train  from  a  station  lower  down 
the  line,  from  which  he  himself  has  walked 
round  some  twenty  miles  to  save  a  ahUling* 
A  kindly  and  unset (ish  heart  he  baa,  not- 
withstanding that  knitted  brow  and  those 
almost  siniater  eyes.  Be  careful  how  you 
address  hiru,  for  he  is  rough  and  rude  ;  he 
I  needfl  none  of  your  smooth  lies,  he  says,  and 
I  he  baa  none  to  give  you  in  return*  There  ii 
very  little  of  that  rose-coloured  patHuttsni 
about  him  which  we  s«e  and  read  of  boasting 
itself  in  after-dinner  speeches,  with  three 
times  three  and  one  cheer  more.  The  first- 
da^  gentry  who  are  forced  to  travel  for  & 
little  way  by  the  parliamentary!  regard  him 
gnspiciously,  and  write  him  down  a  Chartist 
in  their  hearts,  and  I  think  it  vary  likely  that 
he  is  one  ;  but  there  is  no  fear  of  his  upset- 
ting tlie  constitutioa  just  at  present,  poor 
fellow  I  for  he  is  going  far  away  from 
England,  and  most  likely  for  ever  ;  the  ship 
that  he  will  sail  by,  is  but  a  tale  to  him,  for 
he  has  never  seen  one  ;  the  ocean  that  be 
will  have  to  traverse  is  but  a  dream  to  him  ; 
and  of  the  distant  land  to  which  he  is 
bound,  and  whither^  thank  God  J  all  that  !■ 
most  dear  to  him  is  going  likewise^  he  hardi|' 
knows  the  name, 

Thi^  maiden  with  the  BaxoQ  halr»  to 
young  that  she  scarce  esteems  it  beautiful, 
and  with  the  trustful  light  blue  eyes,  I  trust 
leaves  not  her  fatherland.  Ttiat  slender 
purse  in  her  sunburnt  fingers,  the  great 
marble-coloured  box  that  stands  beside  her^ 
and  that  tearful  leave-taking  of  the  gr^y* 
haired  old  man,  her  father,  seem  indeed 
to  threaten  it;  but,  though  his  darling 
daughter,  and  the  comfort  of  his  old  age,  ui 
leaving  him,  it  is  not  for  so  very  long  ;  that 
is  wlxat  he  tells  her,  or  strives  to  tell  her, 
and  what  the  poor  girl  triea  to  look  aa  if  aha 
derived  consolation  from.  God  gi'ant,  pray 8 
be  (but  not  aloud),  that  thy  beauty  majr  not 
[irove  thy  miiiery  !  She  is  going  to  the  mighty 
city  far  away,  where  lovers  are  many  and 
friends  aro  few,  to  the  new  mistress  and  the 
strange  house. 

This  mother  and  her  son  ;  thej  will  be 
tog^eiher,that  is  something,  at  least  lor  thia  i>ue 
journey.  Her  loving  eyes,  her  cUiioing  han^l, 
are  making  very  much  of  him  while  he  is  yet 
within  her  ga^se  and  grasp,  Ttarl<*^  ey<it 
and  steady  h«aids  she  has.  She  cornea  ot  a 
Htuitiy  race,  an  Englishwoman  born  and 
bred ;  sorrow  and  she  have  been  far  too 
long  acquiiiutad  for  her  to  fear  hhn  ^ovf.    By 


I 


the  delicate  wliito  fingers,  by  the  grace  about 
the  Hilvering  liair,  by  the  voice  so  low  and 
musical,  she  has  been  nurtured  tenderly,  and 
known  ejiae  and  comfort,  if  not  wealth  ;  but 


lanet  the  loaded  waggons  waited  at  the  long 
railway-gates  to  let  us  pass  ;  on  the  f>ther 
was  mostly  jMisture-lanu  and  green  TiiUeva, 
which  were  shut  to  the  westwanl  with  grey 


bv those  welUwoni  and  coarse widowVweeds,  hills;  but  the  girl  never  looked  to  thiA  or 
tfiere  has  been  a  long  divorcement.  The  j  that,  or  raised  her  eyes  from  off  the  pages 
bciy  has  everything  a(x>ut  him  bright  andioficn  before  her;  they  were  not  so  very 
new  :  the  blue  jacket  and  the  band  of  gold  [entrancing  one  would  have  thought  to  sucli  as 
round  his  cap — wliich  he  especially  delights  .she — the  Life  of  Charles  the  Tweltth  (in 
in— i)rochiim  the  middy ;  and  he  is  going  to !  French)  by  Monsiear  Voltaire.  After  a  while 
join  liis  ship  for  the  first  time.  There  will  j  I  saw  she  never  turned  one  leaf  over,  hut 
be  a  little  trembling  of  the  lip  at  the  very  ■  used  it  as  a  mere  pretext  for  thinking  nndis- 
last,  but  that  will  Ite  aU.  He  is  his  mother's  i  turbed.  When  we  had  been  journo>  ing  many 
sou,  and,  if  I  read  him  aright,  he  will  not !  hours,  and  even  when  we  arrived  hi  a  lai^ 
fear  the  wildest  of  seas  nor  the  fiercest  of  |  manofaoturing  town  where  we  were  to  stop  a 
bftttlea ;  and  what  would  I  not  give  to  see '  little,  and  everybody  was  getting  out  for  re- 
his  mother's  l(K>ks  when  first  she  rends  his  frealiments,  I  offered  to  procure  her  some ; 
name  in  tlie  Gazette  of  victory  !  What  an  but  site  oi)ened  her  basket,  by  way  of  reply, 
interest  in  the  boy  this  climate-hardened  and  took  from  it  a  mighty  hunch  of  braid 
■ohlier  seems  to  take.  He  has  come  from ;  and  butter,  and  oonsnmed  that,  sitting  quietly 
revisiting,  on  furlough,  hii  old  home '  after  j  where  she  was ;  it  was  not  in  the  shape  of  a 
years  of  absence,  and  from  gladdening  the  aandwicli,  but  just  such  a  wedge  as  forms  the 
ohl  couple,  his  parents,  to  the  core.  Content  morning-meal  in  educational  estal»lisliiueuts, 
fur  all  their  lives  to  dwell  within  their  and  I  said,  **  Where  do  you  go  to  scliool,  tuy 
native  hamlet,  without  a  di*eam  of  tliose  dear  young  lady?"  quite  uatunlly.  Her 
alien  skies  which  had  so  bronzed  his  cheek,  perfectly  self-con trolledf  and  quite  grown-up 
Uiey  have  drunk  in  hi^  tdes  like  children  appearance    seemed    to     be    greatly     dis- 


listening  to  fairy  lore.  Their  simple  pleasure 
will  be  from  henceftirth  to  retail  to  neigh- 
bour ears  theise  records  of  their  soldier  son. 
^  Just  the  same,  bless  ye,  just  the  t<ame  as 


turlied. 

"  I  do  not  see  why  I  should  tell  yon,  sir," 
said  she,  colouring. 

**  Very  true,"  replied  L    "I  merely  wished 


ever, '  is  their  Geor^^e— or,  at  leasts  so  he  to  become  friends  with  yon  ;  but  as  you  will 
seems  to  them  ;  and,  mdeed,  though  his  look  not  t;Uk,  may  I  ask  you  to  change  brjoks  with 
is  Buniewliat  stem,  his  fiinged  lipa  somewiiat  •  roe,  for  I  perceive  vou  are  not  greatly  in- 
too  tightly  I  tarred,  he  has  still  a  dutiful  if  not  i  tereeteti  in  that  one." 

a  loving  heart,  llow  he  is  looked  up  to  by  |  She  did  so  ;  and  I  found,  as  I  had  ezpeeted| 
his  felluw  travellers,  especially  by  the  female  ;  in  the  title-jtage  of  her  school-volame,  her 
poitiun  of  them,  and  how  they  will  strive  to ..  address  and  name  ;  Miss  Jeannetie  Smith, 
get  in  the  same  compartment  I  I  Miss  Mackaveth*B,  Laburnum   Lodge,  Car- 

Stich  character  as  these  I  almost  always  I  lisle, 
find  among  my  fellow-travellers  by  the  par-  i     *'  How  came  yon  with  tliat  foreign  accent 
liamentfiry  ;    but    in   addition,  at    a   small :  of  yours,  Miss  Smith  ?  *'  I  asked, 
railway-station  iu  the  north,  in  the  summer  |     She  looked  at  me  for  one  instant  a  little 
of  ei;;hteen  hundre<l  and  forty- five,  as  1  well ,  tigerishly,  but  presently  began  to  laugh, 


remember,  I  saw  for  the  first  time  this 
fii^ure.  A  somewhat  stiff-looking  but  huly- 
like  gill  about  the  age  whereat  the  **  Brook 
and  river  meet,  womanhood  and  chihlhood 
fleet,'*  who  held  in  one  hand  a  small  basket, 
and  iu  the  other  a  book.  She  was  dressed 
well,  but  very  plainly,  in  dovo-coloured  silk, 
and  seemed  in  no  way  disconcerted.  Ab 
she  was  amongst  the  crowd  with  no  one  to 
take  care  of  her,  I  offered — as  the  train 
came  slowly  u]i— to  see  that  her  Ini^ge  was 
put  in  ;  but  she  held  up,  first  the  basket  and 
then  the  book,  and  remarked  quietly,  ^I 
have  nothing  more,  I  thank  you,  sir."  She 
was  going  to  Loudon  then,  for  I  had  seen 
her  buy  her  tick«'t  with  that  doll's  fit-out ! 


**  You  are  too  wise  for  me,"  she  saiii,  **  but 
I  have  left  school  now  for  good.  I  am  going 
to  my  friends  in  London,  they  are  French 
people  ;  that  is  why  I  talk  a  little  strangely, 
as  you  sav." 

And  Miss  Jeannette  Smith  applied  herself 
to  the  subject  of  my  late  stUiiies— Cri|>ps 
upon  Chemical  Law,  I  think  it  was — with 
the  same  enthusiasm  that  she  had  bestowed 
upon  the  monarch  of  Sweden. 

**Is  it  customary,"  said  I,  returning  to 
the  charge,  after  a  while,  **  for  MIhs  Macka- 
veth's  young  la«lies  to  travel  in  thiixl-cUiss 
carriages,  alone,  when  they  rctui^n  to  their 
j  Iriends  I " 

"  When    they   are  very  poor,    sir ;    not 


I  managed  to  obtain  for  her  a  comer-seat  i  unless ;  "    was   the  answer  delivered    iu  a 
with  back  to  the  en^^ine,  and  placed  myself!  tirm  tone,  and  not  without  a   touch  of  re- 


be«ide  her.  The  country  through  which  we 
were  tlien  p-issiiig  was  very  beautiful ;  on 
one  aile,  lay  the  level  cornland  with  the  crops 


proach. 

This  poor  chill,  solitary  amidst  so  many ; 
not  exhibiiiufr  annoyance  at   tlio  di'au;:hts^ 


either  stanUiug  ripe  or  bound  in  sheaves,  and  "  tobacco-smok**,  and  other  discomfovtH  of  her 
whilst  we    cut    across    the    quiet    country  i  position ;  content  to  bear  hei'  lot  without 
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jepraing,  at  an  age  wTikh  ii  but  little  fitted 
ror  carrying  i la  ownbuitUeiis;  and  woiMi(?r* 
^^  atj  altuoit  ei3S|,iiciout  ofj  eyuipat<by,  how 
^^  aud  strauge  it  ^eiucd  I 

Tile  even  in  fj  was  by  thia  time  coming  on 
•Iwtce,  md  the  air  grew  chilly.  I'biiily  c]iiti 
»«  ahe  was,  aUe  nniiit  have  been  cold  eno^jgh 
«id  weary  enough  with  her  long  travel  I  gave 
ncp  a  «pare  clcwi  and  shared  with  iter  my  nviU 
*^J"^vrn|iper,  bat  she  seemed  to  grow  paler 
*tid  paler,  and  her  features  to  wear  a  more 
^'^jj'^oa  Jfiok  aa  we  went  on. 

It  will  be  dark  by  the  time  we  get  to 

m^^   1  f«ar,"   I  said   after  a   long    paueft 
How  ^U  yoQr  frienda  be  able  to  find  you 

*mia»*t  lOl  thia  crowd  1  ** 

#  ,?  j^^^j  a'deuily,  the  tar^ti  leai-a  began  ta 

M  T  ?^^  ^®''  ^^^"  ^*"^  cheeks. 
I  have  BO  fri(?nda  in  the  worlds"  she  made 
ana  wet-,    in    n  vgiy«    wherein    juat  a  lit  tie 
It^mhle  thnllfid.    «I  have  nm  awiiy  from 

fi  A^^^^***"S**  *he  hdi  grtne  ao  far  as  to  tell  me 

**!   »be  iJij  ],0t  pee  in  to  ht*ve  r^|iofled  u.ny 

coiih.i  £jce  in  me;  but  ruiher  tohave  atate<:l  an 

j""**"^*'tt*te  ftct^  whioh   niii^ht  appewr  piti- 

»'*«^.  i^iid  to  put  iter  in  need  of  help,  or  not,  ae- 

f^^im^  U>    the  nalare  of  the  person  It  was 

I**  ^^«*J»  Jeaoiiette/*  said  I,  "mr  nbter,   to 

|!!  r^*^  ■'?o»^  I  am  going,  will  ghiJSy  take  you 

wi  Tor  thia  ctight,  1  am  aui-e  ;  and,  to-morrow, 

.^«  ^ill  aee  whs^t  k  to  be  done.**  i^he  thaiiketl 

f^^r  *l!'^"*-*'"^   began  to  aob  a  Utile,   but  not 

^^\     **'*  ^  took  her  with  me  to  my  sieter's, 

I  ,   "»«  next   morning,  after  breiikfiuit,  ahe 

II  11^  her  little  hiawjry  ;  how  th*t  she  had 
mJiown  her  parents^  bat  had  remamed 
^^^y   cbildfiooii  tLi   her    late    school  j 

.  At  Drsit  Alias  Mackaveth  hafi  been  kind 
«en  au-l  tlie  girls  also,  »ind  that  nhe  hiid 
'*ee'H    maAle  mu-.^h  of;  but  that,  lately, 
um^i    been   a  ditfereoce  ;  »he  could  no^ 
*-  *"  lil-treateil,  but  rather  was  not  con- 
' » id  wa«  1  ook  ed  do  w  I  m  pon.  Sh  e  tan  gh  t 
-  r  u  iria  n  o w,  ai  m  on  itr^at,  Frei  ich  a  tn^ 
^  ,  ^  '•^as  a  good  ttiiisician — eaceileut 

a  »  e  li  ke  to  hear  her  1    She  sat  down 
pi&tio  and  executed  two  difficult  pieces 
freat    Qptrit  ;    and,  on  t>emg  showrn    a 
i-ewr  melody,  played  it  oif  very  credit^ 
*r   «»g*»t.        It  was  with  an  hiEention  of 
iitil^   a    temcher  of  music  that  she  hail 
eome    ap  to    X^indon   by  her*«?!j:     The 
7    of    A    young    la^ly,  a  Hciiool-frieoil   ot 
m  the  €>hi  tiine«,  would  have  received  ber 
Ht,  dotibiIei«i«  ;     they  were  not  aware  of 
aoitiiri^  ;      th^jr     were  great  people,  and 
»i  m  the  KJ^ewrai-e  BoaiJ,  but  she  did  not 
•*  tbe    number    ol  their  house;    mhe  Wi 
^  to^  "  *-i « i ers  ta  nd  U ut  t hat  pmi li < in  was 

'«ij-n*  lt4ia.4 1     Wun  reuUy  only  n  third* 

y;   if  tho   *^ Jt^i'e'J'^iiJWi  *io  had  beeii 

her  XV  ^m    goij:a£  to  the  aoftfeaipMa  in 


a  fpw  day^v  and  if  he  won  Id  take  her  ;  ahe 
supposed  she  had  V>eUer  go  b:ick«g»jn»  Bhe 
would  much  prefer  his  accom}}an>ing  her  to 
Lubnraura  Lodge,  but  waa  not  afraid  of  her 
school  nuiitresa,  nevertheless.  In  the  nie:4n- 
time  I  wrote  to  that  lady  to  asiinre  her  of 
MissJeannetteV  safety, and  arrived  witlau  the 
week  with  the  youug  truant  het^f  at 
Carlisle. 

Mi9s  Maekaveth  seemed  unfeignedly  glftd 
to  aee  her  little  charge  again.    **  I  have  m 
true  regard  for  her,"*  suid  bIjo,  in  the  course 
of  a  long  conrei^satiou  I  held  with  her  in 
private,  **and  feel  myself  ei^pecUlly  answer* 
ahla  for  her  well-bt^ing.    Eleven  years  ago 
she  waa  left,  a  very  little  child,  iu  my  trust, 
and  nnder  very  peculiar  clrcum^tatuiea.     A 
Frenchwoman,  a  mont   respectable    inb  Id  lo- 
nged |)erBon,  declaring  herself  to  l»e  tl»e  c<»n- 
li^lential  servant  of  an  Eugliah  fauiily  reiiding 
abroad,  brought  her  hither,  with  iuatrui  timia 
fi'om  ber  |>arenla,  regarding  her  c'dot  ation. 
A  large  sum  of  money,  iu  1  rench  notei4,  was 
left  with   her:   eoongh  even   to  doimy  all 
expended  incurred  up  to  the  laat  few  mouths* 
I  received  letters  from  tiaie  to  time,  puri^ort^ 
ing  to  come  from   Mrv*  Smith ,  Jeiunoctu^s 
mother,  a  Frenf*h  lady,  but  in  reality  written 
(aa  I  believe)  by  tlie  servant  whom  1  hiui 
seen.    These  letters  grew  fewerj  and    tbi*tii 
altogether  ceau«d.      When   tlie    money   left 
with   me   was  « upended,  I  wrot«  again  and 
again  to  Mr^,  Smith  in   Pari*,  but  I  received 
no  answer.     Upon  personal  inquiiy,  which  I 
eatised  to  be  made  at  her  a^ldre^d,  I  bar  iked 
that  no  such  person  had  ever  livtil  th«*n3,  imt 
that  some  one  of  that  name  hail  pnrcbaaetL  as 
is  not  uncommon,   the    right    of   receiving 
letters  at  the  house.     She  bud  not  beni  thcr©, 
however,  for  a  conBiilerable  time,  and  hHlf^ar* 
dozen  of  mv  communications  Were  tbt;n  h  U»g 
there  unopened.     Fe«ling  pretty   sure    that 
Qm  chitd  wua  really  deserted,  and  era  beittg 
abb  fj  airor'l  to  keep  Jeanne tta  in  idleftttst, 
I  set  her  to  nta'at  n»  in  tuition.     I  bnp«  iny 
condnct  waa  not  altered  towards  her  in   eai^ 
sequence  of  that:    I  hor»e  my  aij»t4£r%    who 
carry  on  this  estabU^m<fnt  with  me,    ii»kd# 
no  difference  in  thein^     For  the  yuun^  likdi«« 
X  cannot  answer     I  have  had  a  cotiai4er«.^\^ 
eipetience,  and  I  am  afraid  that   girlia 
mtgenei-ous  in  these  reapf^etai    I  never  li 
them  ;  but  I  think  it  quite  poMibl^  tk^i. 
of  them,  when  provoke^l,  may  have 

fonudliug  or  cbjirity  girL    If  Jraiitii^ta 

yon  ao^  I  abonld  say  they  e«rta|iiijr  dl^I  ;    

she  ifl  very  iruthfuL    Aa  I  ha«v«  sslmI,  mw^    «v. 

have  a  sincere  regard  for  lurr  oa  tutkMMx  ^^ 

oouiits  ;  but  not  a  warm  aff«>ction.      %V  H  ii< 

paying   over-attetitioo   to   wl 

compcLAiona  have  «ai  1  of  her, 

reaerved,  imebeerful,and  *^.i' 

tmpulut,     fi'oor  bitle   Jcaui 

Iiow  hard  for  aueu  m  yon  f  >  h  ^>  i 

without  a  weKpoi^  to  wtr  mit*^\  4^^ 

hcsarta!)     I    wa«i   ahovn  ^   " 

«»<&  Auuoywd  «l  b«r 
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I  have  forgiven  her;  it  aball  certainly  not 
influence  our  future  conduct  towhrds  ber, 
except  to  make  ua  endeavour  to  remove  the 
— the  uiihappinesa,  if  you  will — that  caused 
it 

MIm  Mackaveth  conelnded  by  again  thank- 
ing uie  very  wai-mly  for  my  conduct  towards 
her  pupil,  and  promised  to  let  me  hear  about 
her  from  time  to  time.  Little  Jeaniielte*s 
adieu  to  me  was  of  a  tenderer  kind  than  I 
had  expected.  I  left  with  her  my  direction, 
which  was  then  at  a  country  vicarage  not 
very  far  from  Carlisle,  and  beg^^ed  her  to 
write,  aud  even  to  come  to  us,  if  in  anv  real 
trouble.  My  wife  and  the  girls,  I  well  kuew, 
would  welcome  her  in  her  affliction,  as  though 
she  were  a  daughter  or  a  sister  of  their  own. 
She  was  bathed  in  team,  aud  called  me 
^  father,  dear  darling  fatlier,**  in  the  French 
tongue,  as  her  custom  wns  when  excited, 
repeate<lly.  Poor  child  1  She  was  considered 
reserved  and  secretive  ;  but  I  iear  there 
was  but  little  at  Laburnum  Lodge  to  elicit 
much  demonstration  of  affection. 

Not  venr  long  after  this  cirenmstance,  I 
was  translated,  unexpectedly,  to  a  London 
benefioe  of  considerable  station  and  emolu- 
ment. A  distant  cousin  of  my  wife,  Lord 
Bactsares,  was  the  first  who  wrote  to  tell  us 
of  this  good  fortune  ;  and  she  has  ever  since, 
from  a  pardonable  vanity,  ascribed  it  to  the 
fact  of  their  relatiunship ;  whereas  it  is, 
without  doubt,  owiuff  to  the  bishop*!  appro- 
bation of  my  work  on  Christian  Etliics 
(Withnocaws,  Hopeful,  &  Co.,  Oxfonl),  pub- 
lished in  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty,  aud 
triumphantly  disproves  the  idea  of  merit 
in  the  chni*ch  going  unrewanied.  It — ^the 
preferment,  not  the  Ethics— made  rather  a 
noise  in  our  country  neighbourhood ;  aud 
among  many  pleasant  letters  of  congratula- 
tion, tlie  pleasantest  to  my  miud  was  one 
from  the  liitle  friendless  orphan  of  Carlisle. 
She  had  refused  our  invitation  to  spend  the 
last  midsummer  holidays  with  us  at  Scaw- 
dale,  because,  I  verily  believe,  she  knew 
we  could  scarcely  afford  to  have  visitors 
there  ;  but,  upon  our  accession  to  comparative 
affluence,  my  wife  wrote,  at  my  desire,  the 
next  year,  to  ask  her  up  to  town ;  and  up 
little  Jeannette  came. 

She  hail  grown  into  a  most  distin- 
guished-looking young  woman,  aud  had  cer- 
tainly taken  every  advantage  of  the  accom- 
plishments imparted  by  the  Misnes  Mackaveth. 
fc)he  was  conversant  with  all  the  modem 
languages,  of  which  French,  indeed,  seemed  to 
be  her  natural  dialect  more  than  ever.  She 
sketched,  she  painted,  she  fabricated  old  oak 
frames  out  of  what  appeared  to  be  shoe- 
leather,  and  very  ancient  china  out  of  chintz 
and  physic-ltotties.  She  wore — and  I  am 
sure  this  was  an  art — little  artificial  whiskers 
to  stick  her  hair  out  with,  so  dexterously, 
that,  instead  of  poking  themselves  out  offlci- 
ously,  like  the  stufiing  of  a  lodging-house 


sofa,  they  positively  improved  ber  appear- 
ance. She  pUyed — ah,  how  little  Jeannette 
did  play  1 — upon  the  harp,  the  organ,  and  the 
piano-forte.  J  have  seen  her  sweep  the  keys 
of  this  last  iustrument  so  skilfully,  and  build 
up  towering;  passion,  and.  haughtineH,  and 
imperial  splendour  extemporaneously,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  draw  forth  the  admiration  of 
an  entire  company.  That  coldness  and  aecre- 
tiveoess  of  which  h&t  mistress  spoke  was  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  discovered  now.  if  it  had 
ever  existed.  Of  herself  and  her  eondi- 
tion  she  would  converse  meet  freely,  and  it 
was  a  delight  to  her  to  excite  the  praise  and 
wonder  ot  others  ;  because,  as  she  said,  of  the 
pleasure  that  she  kuew  it  gave  to  ua.  Our  par- 
ties— for  we  now  had  pretty  frequent  putiee— 
would  not  have  been  half  so  attractive,  it  mm 
owned,  without  her  presence ;  and  even  my 
church  obtaiued  in  her  an  organist  sueh  aa 
scarcely  any  money  could  have  procured. 
Ijefore  the  end  of  her  six  weeks*  vacatioii,  it 
was  arranged  between  the  Maekavelhs  and 
ourselves  that  Mias  Jeannette  ahoold  not 
return  to  Carlisle. 

At  this  time,  there  occurred  the  fint 
symptom  in  my  ward  of  a  characteriatie 
which  was  afterwards  magnified  into  in- 
gratitude and  want  of  heart  She  re- 
fused to  write  a  single  line  to  her  late 
mistress.  ''I  cannot  say  I  am  aony  to 
leave  her ;  I  cannot  tliank  her  for  kind- 
nesses I  have  never  received.*'  said  aha  The 
poor  girrs  regard  for  truth  waa  exoeeaive^ 
and  her  sense  of  neglect  keen.  I  had  also^ 
by  the  bye,  a  letter  from  Miss  Mackaveth  in 
excliange  for  mine,  written,  aa  I  fear,  with  a 
design  to  prejudice  me  against  Jeannette; 
though  couched  in  expressions  favourable 
to  myself,  and  under  the  pretence  of  a 
friendly  warning.  Having  burnt  this  (and  I 
hope  forgotten  it)  almost  immediately  after 
its  perusal,  I  remember  nothing  distinctly ; 
but,  as  so  many  have  since  act  themaelves 
(most  unjustly)  against  my  ward,  I  don't 
wish  them  to  have  it  to  say  that  I  have  con- 
cealed anything  whatever,  that  may  seem  to 
tell  against  her  in  this  account.  If  there  had 
been  any  difference  heretofore  between  our 
treatment  of  her  and  of  our  own  daughterly 
there  was  certainly  none  from  this  time 
forth.  As  we  had  an  endearing  name  for 
Hester  and  for  Gertrude,  so  sister  Jeannette 
was  called  Jenny  by  us  all,  for  love  and 
shortness.  She  was  introduced  to  our  old 
friends  by  the  same  title  to  put  her  at  onoe 
upon  a  ^miliar  footing.  Her  birthday  we 
could  not  keep,  because  we  didn't  know  it ; 
but  we  kept  the  day  whereon  I  first  met 
he^  in  the  train,  instead.  If  she  dressed 
better  than  my  real  daughters  it  must  have 
been  owhig  to  her  superior  taste;,  for  she  had 
the  same  allowance.  Thus  little  Jeannette 
lived  with  us  for  years. 

Among  the  friends  who  were  accustomed 
to  visit  us  pretty  constantly,  was  a  certain 
young  barrister  of  the    name  of  Hartley; 
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lie  wtkB  the  heii*  preinmptl^e  to  Lord  Buct* 
B&T^a,  who  was  ft n  old  bachelor,  but  HarUey 
hiul  no  great  fortune  except  in  that  ex^ 
pectntioth  He  grew  very  in ti mate  At  the 
nottae  :  and,  on  one  occasionf  ourselves  ivnd 
the  three  girls  went  to  a  tasteful  break* 
fnat  which  he  gave  in  hU  Temple  roomi. 
Thev  were  very  lii*fii  up,  and  on  a  most  for- 
bid JiT»g-Joiikingfltaipcnae  ;  bnt,  the  view  from 
the  wimlowa  waa  tui  heAUtiful  aa  19  to 
be  tteeu  in  London.  Tbe  ple/iSFtnt  gardens 
Iktiked  by  th«;  qti^int  phi  buildings  ;  the 
brofttl,  iwifl^ flowing  river,  here  apunued  by 
tnnasive  archrs,  here  lighily  cleared  by  the 
ttis[>«nMon  hriil^e;  the  long,  sharp-potnted 
atenni^rs  flittinij  upon  its  waters  like  hnge 
dragon-flies  j  tbe  ilow  nntvleldy  barge  drift* 
ing  diagonally  ncrDSs  tlie  stream  ;  beyond^ 
»nd  opposite  the  dark  hoii«e  of  commerce^ 
with  their  crowded  wharves*  and  B^ibel 
chimneys,  and  a  looming  fnioke-clond,  as  of 
thumlijr,  oTer  ftlL  I  wjia  wrapped  up  in  the 
oltaervjition  of  thefte  tbings,  perhaps,  too 
much  to  observe  what  wot  going  on  wit  bin 
tb«  room  ;  for,  my  wife,  when  we  got  home, 
imketj  my  opinion  upon  *'  Ibat  alfair  i>etwe«n 
Hartley  and  oar  Gertrude/* — as  thongh  it 
had  been  delicately  and  discreetly  metiiioned 
In  the  MomiBg  Po«t  oa  betn^  a  treacly  on  the 
tapift— t0  my  intense  a^tournhjuent.  There 
was  110  objection  to  sucb  an  uUinnoe  ; 
but^  I  recommended  a  little  more  ob- 
Mrvation,  and  ftuiferiog  thin^Ei  to  tidce  their 
own  course  before  our  moving  in  the  mat- 
tiTt  and  ahe  aeqnitiflee^i  in  tlirit  opinion* 
Alton t  a  month  aflerwnrcis^  flnring  whicli 
wriofJ  I  certainly  renuirked  thfit  ilr*  Hart- 
lev 'a  vUita  became  very  frequent,  niy  wife 
Bptke  to  me  again  after  a  quite  d  life  rent 
£ftabion, 

'^l  think  Jeanne tte  haa  behaved  mott 
biaely/'  «aid  alie. 

■^Good  gracious  t  Impoaaible  !  What  can 
yon  mean,  my  <1ear  1 " 

*I#»ok  herei  Wliat  do  you  think  of 
thiB  f  *'  cried  she.  '^  I  caught  her  showing  it 
it  bim  in  the  conservatory,  and  heanl  him 
'fluiTikiug    her    for    the    pleasure    which   it 

iibrdcKl  him  in  proving but  there,  judge 

Ibr  yourseif/*  And  she  put  into  my  hands 
ia  exquisite  watci^colour  painting  of  the 
TOiry  view  that  had  so  charmed  me  from  the 
Temple  windows*  It  was  Jt?uny'a  treat- 
ntent  and  composition  all  over^  I  saw  at  a 
glance, 

^^And  a  moet  beautiful  sketch,  and  well 
worth  anyhotJy'a  thanks  it  ia,"  answered  X, 
with  unfeignea  admiration. 

^Hia  thanks  'for  the  interest  in  him  he* 
trayed  on  the  part  of  the  painter/  mind  you/* 
replied  my  wire,  raising  her  voice  aoraewhat 
higher  than  the  occasion — I  was  quite  aloae 
beaide  her — teemed  to  demand,  "Are  jon 
blind  1  Ar6  yon  deaf  I  Are  yon  dumb  1 " 
she  added,  aa  I  aat  tpeechleas  with  astonish- 
tnent  at  her  unaccnatoraed  vehemency,  "  that 
you  ha^e  nothing  to  aay  againat  thb  traitresa, 


who  hat  stolen  from  your  daughter  the 
alTectiona  of  ber  engnge«i  lover  1  '* 

*'  SUip  a  little,  njy  love/*  I  urge*!,  quietly, 
'*I  liave  never  heard  that  Gertrude  was 
engaged/' 

'*  Not  actually,  in  so  many  words^  but 
virtually*  Everv  body  wuj*  aware  of  it  long  ago, 
except  yourself/' 

"  Shonhl  I  then/*  replied  I,  very  gravely, 
"be  the  last  to  know  of  such  a  thing  as  thia, 
my  dear  wife  F*  And  tbe  good  kind -hearted 
creature — who  is  the  best  of  women  at  the 
core,  although  a  Uttlu  impetuous  and  ba^^ty  at 
times  in  her  conclusions^ — embraced  uie  ten* 
dei'ly  a^  though  abe  had  committed  quite  a 
ctimei  ^^  But  yon  are  ao  unsui^pLcioua  and 
court  dinff,  my  dearies  t  busU-md/*  a  he  said 
(and  indeed  it  was  always  a  auperatition  of 
hem  to  believe  me  the  most  imposed  upon 
and  victimised  of  men)  **  lliat  you  don*t  per- 
ceive bow  ungratefully  you  are  being  treated »" 

That  sum  e  evening  Geilrud  6  herself  poured 
her  sorrow  into  my  eat^  j  her  sorrow,  but  not 
her  an^t-r :  she  coufessed  that  she  had  long 
entertained  for  Hartley  a  more  tlian  kindly 
feeling,  wbich  be  bad  seemed  to  her  to  recipro- 
cate warmly  ;  that  this  sentiment  had  arisen 
before  Jeaj  me  tie's  coming,  and  oji*  tinned  for 
some  time  after  it  ^  but  that  of  late  it  had 
become  plain  to  her,  m  spite  of  her  endeavours 
to  diiilielieve  it,  that  the  affections  of  the 
young  man  w^ere  being  withdrawn  from  her  j 
that  they  had  been  attracted  to  Jeannette 
Smith — that  is,  Jenny — instead,  and  that  with 
ber  they  now  remitined.  She  would  not  say 
that  artifices  had  been  use^l  to  deprive  her  of 
them;  ibt*  superior  accomplishments  and  more 
atriking  manners  of  ber  adopted  sister  were 
cau^e  enough,  she  knew«  Jeannetle  {I  whh 
sbe  had  said  Jenny)  was  at  ill  dear  to  her^ 
but  she  (Gertrude)  would,  if  I  pleased,  prefer 
U>  reside  with  her  aunt  in  a  neighbouring 
part  of  town  until  tbe  marriage  took  place, 
to  remaining  under  the  same  roof  with  my 
ward*  Without  a  touch  of  malice,  with  only 
the  shadow  of  natural  mortification,  she 
asked  this  favour,  and  I  accorded  it  at  once, 
I  was  perfectly  sure  that  her  generous  slate* 
ment  was  the  true  one  :  that,  uriknown  to 
herself,  my  Ward  bad  fascinated  tbe  young 
man  from  bis  allegiance ;  and  that  perhatis  he 
had  never  meant  quite  so  much  a^  Gertrude 
in  ber  own  love  had  given  him  credit  for* 

Jenny  heraelf,  with  many  tears  and  the  sin- 
ceres  t  sorrow,  declared  that  Mr,  Hartley"! 
attention  a  had  distressed  her  more  than  they 
had  pleased  her ;  that  abe  had  had  in  truth 
a  very  great  esteem  for  him,  but  out  of  respect 
to  my  daughter's  feelings,  had  striven  to  con- 
ceal it  "^For,  what  love,'*  cried  alie,  "O  mj 
dear  father,  could  repay  me  for  making  you  or 
yours  unhappy,  even  for  a  day  I'*  Perceivinflf 
aoon,  she  contiiined,  that  Gertrude  had  in  truth 
mifltaken  a  polite  and  kindly  acquaintance 
for  a  lover,  ahe  had  conducted  herself  more 
naturally  ;  that  tbe  young  barrister's  inten- 
tiona  had  on  this  declared  themselves  undla- 
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gatsedly,  and  had  l»e€n  bronglit  to  the  poiut 
of  an  offer  of  niaiTiaj,'e  by  the  diMJovery  of 
the  picture,  as  uarrated  by  my  wife  ;  that 
she  had  accepted  him  provisioually,  ami  on 
the  condition  that  I  shouhl  be  satisfied  with 
her  conduct  in  tlie  whole  niHtt«T,  and  gave 
an  unheaitatinjf  consent,  "without  wliich," 
she  ( oncUnled  in  the  French  tongue,  "I  cannot 
ex)»ect,  dear  father,  in  anything  to  prosper." 
1  was  very  much  affected  by  these  scenes, 
as  may  l>e  imagined,  and  arranged  for  the 
intei  view  im  tlie  next  day  with  Mr.  Hartley. 
I  explained  to  him  the  exact  condition  in 
whieli  Jenny  was  place<l ;  tiow  it  was  un- 
known to  ns  whether  slie  was  of  high  or 
hiniihle  origin,  or  even  legitimate  or  illegiti- 
mate  ;  but  tliat,  having  tit-st  itdopted  her  and 
taken  her  from  her  former  pi-otectress,  and 
after  wan  is  brought  )ier  up  in  ali  resi)ects  as 
my  own  child,!  considered  myt^elf  bound  to  give 
her  the  same  dowry — not  u  large  one^as  if 
she  were  so.  He  thanked  nie  warmly,  as 
tiiough  he  had  expected  nothing  of  this  sort, 


with  French  people)  as  though  thej  were 
slaves,  animals,  dirt  beneath  their  feet. 
Jeannette  Lotteau  was  the  nurse :  Jcannette 
whose  name  their  child  has  borne  all  its  life 
long,  was  once  struck,  beaten  upon  the 
cheek,  by  madame  in  her  passion.  The  scar 
was  not  great,  but  it  has  taken  twenty  yean 
to  heal :  now,  however,  that  the  countess  was 
in  London  (an  extract  from  a  news|>auer  was 
here  given,  announcing  the  arrival  at  a 
certain  fashionable  hotel  of  the  count  and 
C4»unte88  Lelamotte)  let  her  at  last  dia* 
cover  her  lost  one,  late  teacher  at  a  PensioOi 
now  a  de^iendent  in  the  house  of  a  heretio 
priest ;  it  would  be  good  for  her. 

Jenny  begged  me  to  say  nothing  of  this 
till  I  was  certain  of  the  truth  of  the  whole 
alfair;  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  felt  pietty 
sure  u}K>a  the  point ;  and,  when  I  took  my 
way  with  my  adopted  child  on  the  next 
morning  to  tlie  hotel,  it  was  with  intense 
curiosity  to  look  u]>on  her  real  parents.  I 
left  dear  Jenny,  palpitating,  in  a  room  down- 


and  indeed  his    love   for  Jenny   was  very  jstiirs,  while  I  went  up  to  the  aiwrtment 


strong,  and  quite  disinterested,  I  am  sure. 
The  day  ff>r  their  marriage  was  not  fixed,  but 
it  was  undei-stood  tliat  it  should  take  place 
■oon. 

Some  weeks  after  this  time,  on  thefour- 
teeiiih  of  May — as  I  rememiier  well,  for  it 
hpi)]K'ned  to  1)0  the  day  on  which  we  received 
iiiarria<;e  canis  from  my  wife's  reUtive  Lord 
B:ie(wireii ;  and  my  wife,  Hesther,  and  myself, 
had  t>een  to  visit  Gertrude  at  my  sister 
Annie's  house  (who  had,  1  regret  to  say,  taken 
such  a  fiislike  to  Jenny  by  this  time,  as  to  beg 
she  might  not  be  brought  within  her  <loors). 
On  our  return  I  found  my  Ward  wishing  to 
s])e;ik  with  me.  "  My  deur  father,*'  said  she 
when  we  were  alone  together  in  my  study, 
**  f>oe  here ! "  she  took  from  her  pocket  a 
ciise  of  tiny  jewels,  necklace,  brooch,  and 
armlets,  of  exquisite  workmanship,  and  com- 
prising almost  every  precious  stone  in  har- 
monious combination.  **  These  were  mine,** 
she  continuetl,  "when  I  was  almost  an 
infant  ;**  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes,  and  a 
flush  crossed  her  cheeks  while  she  regarded 
the  siill  dimly  remembered  trinkets.  '^They 
were  loft  for  me  by  a  little  boy,  months  ago, 
at  your  door,  without  any  sort  of  explanation ; 
I  diil  not  know  whether  to  tell  you  or  not. 
I  feared  lest  it  might  be  some  cruel  hoax, 
but  to-day  he  came  again  with  these  few 
p»]iers.**  (I  found  afterwards  that  Jenny 
unintentionally  miB8-date<l  this,  as  the  papers 
were  left  on  the  previous  afternoon  it  seems.) 
They  were  documents  in  the  French  language, 
setting  forth  the  whole  particuLirs  of  Jenny's 
previous  history,  and  affording  ample  proof 
of  her  birth. 

She  was  the  only  child  of  noble  and 
wealthy  parents  in  the  south  of  France ; 
the  count  and  countess  Lelamotte ;  proud, 
insolent,  bitter-hearted — so  it  was  written 
— yet  loved  their  daughter  to  distraction. 


occupied  by  the  couut  and  countess.  It  was 
one  of  the  finest  in  that  gorgeous  mansion, 
a  larce  drawing-room,  magnificently  fur^ 
nished  ;  at  one  end  of  it,  u{>on  an  ottoman, 
loun<;ed  a  gentleman  with  a  newspaper ;  and. 
at  tlie  other  end,  in  an  arm-chair  reclined 
madame.  It  was  late  in  the  spring-time^ 
but  a  brisk  fire  was  burning  in  the  grate, 
and  she  seemed  to  have  every  need  of  iU 
Slie  did  not  ritte  at  my  entrance,  and  her 
huslMind  only  lifted  his  head  up  languidly, 
and  demanded,  in  a  voice  strangely  at 
variance  with  his  words,  **  To  what  happy 
chance  he  was  thus  deeply  indebted  for  the 
honour  of  my  presence  ?  **  I  don't  know 
whether  he  was  practising  the  BU|)erpolite- 
ness  of  his  countrymen,  or  whether  he  was 
sneering. 

**  I  come,**  answered  I,  in  such  French  as  I 
could  c<mimand,  **  not  without  reason,  sir.  It 
is  |>ossiblo  that  I  may  have  been  misinformed, 
and  be  mistaken ;  but,  I  think  that  I  bring 
some  intelligence  which  will  affect  you  botb^ 
very,  very  deeply." 

A  little  lifting  of  the  lady*a  pencilled  eye- 
brows, a  scarcely  perceptible  shrus  of  the 
count's  shoulders  were  the  only  replies. 

"  You  had  a  servant  once  called  Jeannetta 
Lotteau,  ha<i  you  not  ?  '* 

A  sharp  inarticulate  cry  of  rage  burst  from 
the  count,  the  lady  rose  swiftly  from  her 
seat,  and  stood  before  me  in  an  instant,  white 
but  without  trembling — so  like,  so  like  my 
ward  ! 

"  And  my  child,  sir,  what  of  her  ?  Name 
of  Heaven,  speak  1" 

''She  has  been  with  me,  madame,  for 
years  as  my  adopted  daughter.  She  is  well ; 
she  is  even  now  under  this  very  roof !  *' 

That  was  in  substance  the  whole  of  what 
passed  between  us.  I  left  the  two,  at  once, 
alone    with  their  new-found    oi&])ring.     I 


They  treated  their  servants   (very  imusoal  1  returned  hooM  and  told  my  family  all  that 
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bsif]  neriirred^ — for  the  ^rst  time.  I  knew  that 
my  drni*  iiiti#  Jtnny  must  sooner  or  inter  be 
tni^f^ii  fmitii  us  for  ever,  and  it  itiivle  me  mid. 
1^'ub  tUuu^  prouil  artiliei&l  p«reuiii  of  h^m — 
ilthott^h  it  wa»  pi  am  they  hved  Her  —  I 
fltiabietl  if  nhe  would  be  bo  '  ^  beDcnth 

«piir   ri»»»i^*      I   tJamjilit  ot  tf>o,  and 

Ltiw  hi3  utiion  with  my  v%:um  ^vuukj  now 
pri'hjtr^^   Tiieet   with  ob&taclt-t.     He  s**emefl, 

1(CM*r  It'ltrtw^  to  exfjeet  aji  miieh  hirti^f,  hut 
it^  did  tdOl  dwell  upoa  it,  pere^lvir.g  I  hn*]  no 
grr*ftt  A  atirrow  of  my  owd*  Evenbodvt  I 
UitJtk,  snw  thKt ;  and,  then  and  ein^,  aU  have 
ftirt»c*rin*  to  give  me  any  nnnectv^ry  j^iiiTj — - 
£  frel  it)  and  t  thank  them.  VV  oi  J  a  have 
dropper  1  lovoluBtjirUy  »OTuetime»  fnira  thi«e 
moNi  (t<»ar  to  toe,  of  anger  atid  uriehnrtly 
•g«.ihBt  luy  fittle  Jenny .  They  did  rrol  know 
litrr  as  i  knew  her,  or  they  waidil  f^3*l  h*iw 
deeply  they  hi^ve  therein  WTNinj^fd  lier.  The 
girin  ar«?  vtry  hard  upon  hi  r  lUixi  slii*  hnn  nnt 
takeii  tiotipe  of  yt>uiig  ilariiey  hi  nee,  (we  urm 
*11  at  h  — "  *'"jt-ther  a^^ain,  mid  thss  is  the 
ciidy  81  i  we  disuij^T^^tj  ufiori)  ;  but  \\<*w 

Qttij  VT'j  L  ..  . ,  iial  harsh  dLsji]4ine  ahe  may 
btf  aubjpcted ;  how  this  and  that,  which 
■eema  to  tts  qoJte  ri^ht  and  nainral,  may 
luivo  b<M?ii  forbidden  by  her  high^bom  forvigti 
pftrtoiea  i 

It  dfjve  B^em  aad  and  at  range  never  to  have 
»ei*n  «lepr  Jenny  more ;  not  one©  to  have 
ki  ^i  Ue  Waril  af*iirn^  aiid  wlalied  hrr 

G'  II  her  new  mid  lofty  way,    1  resid 

thai  tilt'  niro©  wt*nt  back  to  Puri*  on  tht? 
en»ttt;i{[>  dny  to  tlk&t  wherijin  I  saw  them  laat ; 
Uiw  time  how  many,  m:iiiy  ye-ir*!  1  read 
umi^  Htfw  ni*>nths  h^:k^  tliat  the  Count  Dtlii- 
moite  was  ium\^  ji  mii^it^ler  of  the  Kttiperor, 
That  ia  all  i  know.  We  ars  very  happy 
•I  hofn«,  thank  heaven,  ^^  all  of  na ;  hut 
i  abould  like  ibiit  Btruii^e  uegleet  to  be 
fSplttinftl  to  aatisfy  otUera ;  und  how  I 
itiH  mhi«^iitkd  how  I  long  to  aeei  My  little 
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"^  I  WZLL  aaleep  the  other  evening  after 
dinner.  I  had  be^n  ditnng  aluiief  jaul  the 
Uioie  sfrioua  bijainev*ia  of  mcjLt  aiid  pitiltUng 
|i>i%  ir.r  ii^if.*!  diapoeed  of,  I  had  aat  fur  isume 
t:i  'lyiiig  wjth  the  cheese,  tome  loti^e 

dr;  ly  buta  of  which  were  lying  about 

Mjr  phit»**     1  fell  aaleep  and  had  a  drenm, 

I  dre^iint  titaii  in  aome  strauEje  unejcplained 
BUOmcr  (nbenwaa  ever  anything  explained 
fa  driAtti-^  ?>  my  rpM  heieaitie  all  at  onc?e  eti- 
ilnw«Hl  wiih  itiicroacopic  |)ower,aud  bapi>eiung 
ti>  l'\>*^it  iifton  A  crumb  of  cbe«:^,  t^ndd  a 
^  ttj  of   mites.     I  watched  their 

It  J'  Aa  I   looked,   they  aetrmed  to 

|iirrt:.nHe  ui  aise,  until  I  coidd  diatinetly  aing!e 
Oiii  ifidividuaia  from  the  nin.^,  [  saw  them 
0inv%»g  and  atru|:^^hng  with  ea^h  other, 
aoikia  ^  the  weaker  getting  moat  cruel  Ly 
irimipM  under  foot  by  others  who  marc^ked 
€nrer  tliem  |  I  law  them  toilkrg  with  ditfi- 


ciilty  np  the  caaeotis  monntidnB^  or  reating 
quietly  in  the  Aeep  ahady  vnlley«  into  which 
the  ineqi  mil  ilea  on  the  mii^ace  of  the  cheeae 
were  mjignlheiL  I  saw  Ktune  of  the  lai*geir 
pluntp4*Hooking  mites  honrding  np  heajja  Oi 
the  rictt  matter  that  formed  iit  once  their 
food  and  dwelling-piace  ;  and  1  saw  other 
leaiier  ones  wIjo^  dig  aa  deeply  as  th«y  would 
into  it^  Bul  stance,  never  aeemed  able  to 
g(?t  fr^ori  etioili;h  to  ent. 

Thtiri^  j*s  I  looker  I,  f  thon^ht  I  heard  A 
Bound,  like  voices  in  the  iliat^iEi^'es  ^"*l  bj 
degr^fes,  my  oara  partnking  of  the  &u|»cr- 
naturul  pow^^ra  already  enjoyed  by  my  eye«, 
1  ciMtgtit  lli^ir  aceenta^  found  that  I  could 
undere^rand  tlio  langnage  of  the  luittfs* 

**  What  n  brnve  world  ia  thit  of  onra  !  ** 
cried  au  tild  Tat  mite  whom  I  was  watching  (he 
ap>ke  iouder  than  the  others,  and  mt  \im  were 
the  first  wort i a  that  1  canglit)*  "How  bunn* 
tihd  Ih-is  nature  been  in  phidng  us  npoti  it  I 
Here,  have  we  ail  wt  want — our  IoimI  pruvided 
for  ua,  and  lo  lie  had  aimj'iy  for  the  picking 
np.  Hnd  we  lieen  cast  upon  the  tlreary  v«iid 
that  sefuiriit^a  ua  from  the  nearest  world  to 
ihia^  we  muet  have  died  from  ijunger.  Ijook 
over  yonder  ;  wl»at  now  aj^peaiia  to  you  a 
ttny  spot  in  tlio  distance,  once  tbimeti  portion 
of  tiiia  worht  of  our9^  Now,  it  m  millionB  c»f 
our  longest  measure  from  ua.^* 

On  l}€J*ring  tbia,  I  cf>uld  not  for  the  life  of 
me  refnuii  from  Iwuddug,  ai>leep  though  I 
wa^  The  dis(a.nt  oVijecE.  that  he  jK>inted  out 
was  one  of  the  eromljei  of  chee<$e  thrtt  1  lad 
fec:itteref]  with  my  kuife  Borne  half  an  hour 
i*efore ;  tlie  <ire:iry  vohl  that  intervened  waa 
about  two  inches  of  the  ptiite  which  cliatioed 
to  ite  una>vered, 

I  listened  agnin.  The  old  mite  waa  di^ 
ootirt^tn^^  lenniedly  about  the  atoms  that  inajria 
up  tii%*ir  universe.  "Look  wiiere  we  wdt," 
he  Bfdd,  "  we  find  on  every  aide,  far,  immea- 
anr?ddy  far  from  ua,  amall  apecka  to  all 
appearance,  but  supposed  to  be  in  reality 
worUis  1 1  ko  our  own.  It  hsa  been  said,  in- 
deed, that  they  poaseaa  inhabilAiita  like  oun ; 
but  that  we  eamiot  know*  Convubiunfl  do 
o&*nr  Bonietimes  that  bring  two  worlds  to 
g*^ther  ;  but,  when  this  iiappens,  ihoae  re* 
i-idjng  ucar  the  apot  where  tlie  phenomenon 
occurs  lehiom  survive  the  shocks  Whole 
natti»na  iinve  l»f  en  sometimea  known  to  periab 
in  the  cuihaion :  some  bemg  crushed  to  d^^ih, 
and  othera  thrown  far  from  way  habitable 
fipot  by  the  concu^ion.'* 

Then  cauie  a  mite,  apparently  much  older 
than  he  who  bail  already  8f>okeu,  and 
declared  he  knew  of  his  own  knowl&dir«>,  that 
the  'worlds  around  must,  to  a  great  exteat^ 
resemble  this.  Long,  long  ago,  ho  re«olie^t©d 
that  the  whole  formed  one  eoormooa  maa^ 
vast  beyond  all  conception  ;  that  hj  d^gr««i^ 
with  fearful  shocksj  the  worMs  tltey  amw^  m 
the  far  distjuice  were,  one  by  otie,  detudied 
and  Hew  i4f  into  tpaea.  He  was  too  yotm^ 
when  these  diaruptionA  happcne«1,  to  know 
much  about  it;  but,  he  had  pondered  on  it 
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since,  and  felt  oonytnced  that  all  existing 
matter,  their  own  world,  and  the  thousands 
that  they  saw  around  them,  once  formed  one 
mighty  whole ! 

A  derisive  shrmt  of  laughter  followed  tliis 
assertion.  Tlie  thing  was  too  preposterous 
to  be  belieFed.  The  younger  mitei,  especially, 
were  boisterous  in  their  incredulity.  They 
were  not  going  to  be  taken  in  by  tales  like 
that— they  knew  better.  There  was  no  other 
world  besides  their  own.  The  bit  of  cheese 
they  dwelt  on  was  the  only  bit  of  cheese  that 
ever  was  or  would,  or  could,  be  habitabla 
See  what  a  size  it  was.  No  mit^  could  walk 
round  it  in  a  life-time.  If  what  they  had 
been  told  was  true,  how  insignificant  would 
this  great  world  of  theirs  become,  com- 
pared to  the  enormous  whole  1  How 
utterly  insignificant  the  individual  mite  ! 
No,  no,  there  was  no  other  habitable  cheese. 

The  old  mite  shook  his  head,  and  spoke 
not.  For  my  own  part,  I  felt  half  tempted 
to  convince  the  sceptics  of  their  error 
by  scrapinjr  all  the  crumbs  together  in  my 
plate,  and  thus,  once  more  uniting  their 
scattered  universe.  But  I  had  heard  of  the 
disasters  that  ensued  whenever  these  convul- 
sions, as  they  called  them,  did  occur ;  and, 
having  by  this  time  conceived  an  interest  in 
the  tiny  disputants,  I  spared  them  and  con- 
tinued listening. 

''  Come,  now,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  incre- 
dulous young  mites,  with  an  air  of  one  about 
to  put  a  poser,  ^  if  you  have  told  us  true,  and 
everything  we  see  around  us  is  cheese  like 
this  we  live  in  ;  if  there  really  exists  as  much 
cheese  as  would  make  a  thousand  of  our 
worlds  ;  why  may  there  not  be  even  a  thou- 
sand times  as  much  as  that  again  ?  Why  may 
there  not  be  cheese  enough  in  being,  to  form 
a  million,  million  worlds, — all  fit  for  mites, 
like  us,  to  live  on,  eh  ?  " 

"  Why  not,  indeed  !'*  the  sage  replied.  **  For 
my  part  I  believe  there  is.*' 

<'  Ho  !  ho  I  ho !  ho  !  **  There  was  not  one 
mite  in  the  whole  community  that  didn't 
fairly  shake  its  tiny  sides  with  laughter  at 
this  wild  assertion.  They  all  declared  the 
old  mite  must  be  in  his  dotage.  They 
kicked  and  cuffed  him  cruelly,  and  even 
threatened  to  ex)>el  him  from  the  cheese  he 
stood  on,  and  so  compel  him  to  find  out  the 
truth  of  his  own  theory  by  endeavouring  to 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  one  of  the  distant 
worlds  he  spoke  oC 

Then,  other  mites  came  up  to  ioin  in  the 
discussion.  There  was  one  who  had  been  a 
great  traveller  (how  pr^ud  the  little  fellow 
was  of  his  experience  I  he  had  been  nearly 
half-way  round  the  crumb  of  cheese  they  all 
resided  on).  He  astonished  his  hearers  by 
dechuring  that,  in  spots  that  he  had  viuted, 
there  were  objects  visible  in  the  distance 
utterly  unlike  the   little   specks  they  saw 


-  from  where  they  stood.  One  in  parUcii- 
lar  was  more  than  fifty  times  as  big  as  any 
they  couhl  see;  but,  even  this  was  nothing 
when  compared  with  the  great  world  they 
lived  in. 

(Mistaken  mite  I  The  object  that  yon 
saw  was  the  distant  lump  from  which  all 
your  pigmy  worlds  were  shaken !) 

As  to  there  being  other  bits  of  cheese 
inhabited  besides  their  own,  the  trnveller 
would  not  hear  of  it.  It  was  true  that  thero 
were  other  mites  dwelling  in  distant  portioM 
of  their  world  whose  manners  differed  in 
several  ways  from  their  own.  (His  audienet 
seemed  surprised  to  hear  that  even  this 
oould  be ;  but  he  had  seen  them,  so  there  was 
no  diaputinff  it.)  But  as  for  other  worlds  of 
mites,  the  thing  was  too  preposterous  I 

Then  came  another — a  mite  of  most  im« 
posing  as|>ecty  and  attended  by  a  long  train 
of  foDowers.  I  soon  found  out  he  was  the 
monarch  of  the  colony  I  was  observing.  WiUi 
royal  condescension,  the  sovereign  mite 
paused  to  inouire  into  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion. On  oeing  told,  his  majesty  grew 
wroth,  and  vowed  it  was  high  treason  to 
suppose  there  could  be  any  other  communities 
to  ^yem  than  the  well-known  and  est*- 
blisoed  nations  of  their  world.  It  was  an 
insult  to  the  dignity  of  the  few  favoured 
mites  who  divided  the  sovereign  sway 
among  them,  to  think  that  there  were 
others  who  in  their  own  spheres  might  be  no 
less  potent  (or  even  more  potent— which 
was  a  horrible  and  blasphemous  thought !) 
than  themselves.  So,  the  poor  mite  who 
broached  the  theory  about  other  worlds  was 
ordered  to  recant  on  pain  of  death ;  and 
the  fact  was  establishea  unmistakeably,  by 
royal  edict,  that  there  was  no  cheese—could 
be  no  cheese — inhabited,  but  theirs. 

Then  I  awoke,  roused  from  my  afleiw 
dinner  dream  by  an  Italian  boy  beneath 
my  window,  grinding  on  his  organ  Home, 
sweet  home.  It  chimed  in  well  with  what  I 
had  been  dreaming  of.  No  place  like  home  1 
No  people  like  ourselves,  no  country  but  our 
own,  no  worlds  but  the  globe  we  live  on« 
No  cheese  that  mites  can  dwell  in,  but  our 
own  particular  crumb  I 

Yet  cheese— and  mitey  cheese — is  sold  bj 
tons !  Yet  suns  and  systems  roll  around  us ; 
the  planet  we  inhabit,  but  one  atom  in  a 
mighty  group ;  that,  in  ita  turn,  an  atom  in 
another  mightier  one.  Where  shall  we  stop  t 
Clusters  of  satellites  revolving  around  a 
world :  clusters  of  worlds  revolvmg  around  a 
sun :  clusters  of  suns  revolving  around— 
what) 

Take  physic,  pomp!  Pride,  get  thee 
hence  !  How  little  any  of  us,  men  or  mite% 
can  comprehend  what  may  exist  beyond  the 
limits  of  our  one  especial  crumb— whether  of 
earth,  or  cheese! 
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USHERa 

It  iieefU«  to  me — who  huve  pit^efl  &  vefy 
long  sLitil  vaned  ichaoHife — that  there  is  do 
inch  piilnhie  claM  m  &  civil  bed  community 
V  ibfLi  of  ti»4ber$f  and  &t  the  ?^me  tuue  none 
so  myi^ttiioua,  No  man  ia  br^ii  An  usher; 
no  mun  at^hUvea  (if  he  can  help  it)  usherdhip, 
U^hersh  I  p  is  fil  w  tlja  thru  »t  n  po  u  him*  Bo  rn  aa 
Qsher  1  Wh.-it  orteuN-e  could  fiither  or  mother 
hiive  oommiited,  to  lia^e  it  vi^it^^d  eo  retighlj 
upOD  their  itii]0<vut  ?  Crmld  its  cheeks  liAve 
ftv^r  been  eh^bby,  &n4  ditupl^'d  into  smdes  ? 
Hud  It  M*er  nt  nnj  tiinii  a  will  of  ita  own  ? 
Conld  the  btiy  Aif  he  grew  up  have  ever 
Ijiii^lieil  ont  honestly  among  hiA  fellows  1 
enjoyed  hiin*etf  in  the  playground  like  the 
tmA^  Cemid  he  Imve  shirked  irBpo^Utona^ 
broken  boiUMk^  aJad  hat^d  and  despiiied  kh 
mlieri  t  Oonld  he  ever  ha^e  had  holiday  a, 
^-jjune  bofue  t  Heaveri  knows !  but,  fioru 
vliAt  i  hnve  s«en  of  hini  aiuce  he  became  a 
EQiLt).  I  ai«Ereely  think  It. 

Alone,  ftnd  aitdilat  iv  crowd  of  eDemie^;  in 
aQUtoHtjf  anii  w;thiiut  the  ehadow  of  [Kjwer ; 
learner  1,  axwI  doujued  to  paee  to  and  fro  ujnm 
tlie  low  roads  lo  tearniiif^;  a  mas^ter  and  a 
MdrvAUt>  A  (jfentlernrm  and  an  usher, — 1  pitj 
him  U\m\  the  bottoraof  my  heart.  JSleek  dergy 
of  pttMic  Euhfjolis  with  Itierative  boardera 
ID  j</AW  «>wn  l^oHsea,  and  grataitous  montton 
to  iuve  TOU  from  all  carking  (^re^  it  ia 
not  you  I  m«>an.  Nor  you,  liigh  wranglers, 
wJio  have  oidy  jujst  mUsed  your  fellow- 
fthlfiA,  and  are  sub-  wardens  or  viue-principala 
in  Butiie  wed- en  do  wed  grammar-aehool  until 
your  brilliunt  teslimoniHlA  and  0[iLime  dio' 
ecaiitA  abalt  have  dazzled  a  committee  of 
iJdvrfti'MJ,  and  procureii  you  a  better  thing. 
Nor  you,  ireliiy  r^hued  geutleme%  who^ 
]iii*#4ou  it  id  to  eduexte,  under  their  anc^* 
tad    roafri,    otir   futme    hL^reditary    legisla- 

;   or  to   be  offered    the  comforts  of  a 
f<ir  a  mere  tbr^e  huudred  a  year,  and 

Iter  hutidt^Kl  lulded  in  eiae  yoa  keep  a 

Ko!  I  mean  the  native  resident  wbo 

Gerumn,    Frt?nch^    and    the    sword 

eiac,  at  Minerva  Hou^e  ;  and  whose  ser- 
yloga  ^with  wa^idiigj  parental  care,  and  re* 
Itglofkft  trainings  inchi»i  ve  —are  to  be  procured 
by  actidia  of  the  nobility  aad  gentry  for  two- 
Ktid'twenly  gyinea&s  per  aimumf  and  a  laiiver 
iorfc  fttid  aifoou  ;    I    mesan  tbe    intelligent 
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assistant  by  whom  every  biranch  of  mathe- 
matical study  is  impaired;  I  mean  the 
geudeman  from  the  university,  to  whom 
the  junior  dassical  departmeut  is  en- 
trusted :  I  m^nxi  the  under* master  in 
^nerdt,  who  partakes  of  the  task  of  expand- 
iu«T  youth  with  the  Reverend  the  Prinei|jaJ, 
or  with  IVLi under  Criehton  Mivinsi,  Esquire^ 
Licentiate  of  the  College  of  Preet^ptoraj  JiXjJ^ 
F.S.A,,  and  half  the  alphabet  besides. 

The  usher  I  was  tii^t  acquainted  with,  I 
rememWr  but  dindy ;  and  yet  h«  impressed 
tny  infant  tniud  with  the  utter  hopele^neag 
of  ushership,  more  than  any  other  usher  did 
afterwards.  Of  all  ushers  I  think  he  must 
have  been  the  most  miserable :  his  caae — hi< 
outward  visible  framework — ^appeared  to  be 
that  of  Peter  Sehlemil  reversed ;  there  waa 
the  fiuadow  of  him,  but  there  waa  no  Peter :  a 
gaunt,  wan,  hungry-looking,  tr£iiisp:ireut  man, 
upeaking  nuder  \m  brejiih,  flitting  about 
without  a  soqih),  aud  servings  like  an  ob«« 
dt^nt  spirit,  Hts  at^m  master,  Uabbakuk 
^traitlmie^  who  must  have  bound  him  unto 
him  by  some  unhallowed  spell.  I  w^nt  to 
Habbakuk's  (who  was  a  disssenting  miuiiiter 
in  ourton^i)  ai^aday-bo^rder,  and  the  shallow 
— --be&tuse  he  was  so  noi^eleds  and  inolfenslve^ 
perhapa  —  seemed  to  me  to  be  kind  and 
friendly.  Strait  hare  had  a  habit  of  ^i  rum- 
mi  n<:;  upon  his  desk  (when  ho  wa^  uot  drum- 
ming upon  ua)  with  the  en tl  of  his  cant^,  alter 
the  manner  of  a  crazy  auctioneer ;  of  roar- 
ing Silence,  when  you  miirht  have  heard  a 
pin  drop,  and  there  was  not  the  )eii:^t  occa- 
sion ;  of  singling  out  during  extemnorziueoua 
Erayers  the  very  quietest  ooy,  ana  ti'eating 
im  in  a  spiritually  anAtomic-il  way,  to  the 
last  degree  distressing  to  the  subje.'t, — and 
none  of  Uia^e  thinspt  did  the  shadow  do 
or  dream  of  doing.  Therefore  I  ^'ot  my 
governor  to  ask  him  home  occasionally ; 
and,  since  I  wae  to  have  a  tutor  during 
the  vacation,  I  chose  hlm^  U]:*on  the  drat 
morning  of  his  breakfasting  with  us,  there 
was  a  piece  of  cold  b^ieou  ou  table,  which  waa 
almoai  gone  as  fjtr  as  slices  weni,  but  had  a 
bosb  of  rusty  meat  at  the  botlotu,  into  which 
nobody  had  carted  to  cut  down  iuto ;  I  re- 
member, qnite  dintinctly,  the  shadow  ear^'ing 
this  objeciioimble  stratum  completely  otf,  and 
uonsuuiing  it  with  uppai'eut  relhih  ;  which 
gave    me    a    terrible    uotioti    of    the    way 
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in  which  he  most  have  been  aeeostomed 
to  put  np  with  what  nobody  else  had 
any  fancy  for.  He  had  al  flate,  from 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  distil  the 
most  melancholy  sounds  dnring  the  play- 
times ;  and  this  was  his  only  joy.  The  Doys 
filled  it  with  dirt  periodically,  and  at  last 
broke  it.  He  had  low  shoes  with  patches 
on  them,  and  an  umbrella  worn  down  to  the 
nib  ;  so  the  boys  called  him  Snobby.  Hab- 
bakuk,  who  was  a  Terv  severe  master,  used 
rather  to  encourage  the  young  ffentlemen 
in  these  respects.  The  hideous  pleasure  of 
inflicting  pain  upon  unoffending  and  defence- 
less objects  did  not  seem  to  oe  considered 
cowardly,  immond,  or  unchristian ;  but  the 
restraint  of  it,  on  the  contrarv,  as  milksoppy, 
nonsensical,  and  (settler  of  all  controversy  !) 
un-English.  The  indolence  of  the  preceptor 
is  backed  by  the  heartlessness  aua  follV  of 
those  who  entrust  their  children  to  him. 
They  foi^et  the  suffering  of  their  own 
school-time,  and  don't  care  if  they  remember 
them.  Certainly  there  is  no  social  question 
so  entrenched  by  stupidity  or  prejudice,  on 
which  the  advocates  of  improvement  have 
such  difficulty  in  getting  a  hearing,  as  the 
moral  training  of  boys :  "  Beat  the  non- 
sense out  of  them  ;"  *^  Let  them  rough  it  a 
little;"  "Let  them  find  their  own  level;" 
'^  Notliing  like  a  little  wholesome  bullying ;" 
"Boys  will  be  boys,"  are  thrown  from  all 
sides  at  the  educational  reformer,  just  as 
rotten  eggs  and  extinct  cats  are  cast  by  way 
of  argument  at  political  reformers.  It  suits, 
somehow,  old  gentlemen  in  affluent  circum- 
stances to  extol  their  school  days;  while 
they  are  solacing  themselves  for  enforced 
abstinence  from  port  with  the  choicest 
Lafitte,  to  bewail  the  time  when  they  took 
their  half-dosen  of  gingeivbeer  with  impu- 
nity ;  and,  while  they  leave  three-parts  of 
their  pine-apple  as  being  hard  and  near  the 
rind,  to  lament  the  epoch  when  gooseberries 
seemed  the  best  of  fruit.  Fluffkins,  who  is 
a  country  gentleman  of  large  fortune  and 
excellent  appetite,  is  accustomed  to  get  (juite 
pathetic  (after  dinner)  upon  the  bygone  times 
when  he  had  threepence  a-week  for  pocket- 
money  and  the  refuse  of  the  bigger  boys*  meals 
for  food.  When  he  becomes  a  little  stertorous 
in  his  breathing,  and  has  a  handkerchief  cast 
over  his  purple  face  and  protruding  eyes, 
he  will  hold  forth  in  gasps  about  the  healthv 
moderation  which  he  learned  at  school, 
and  has  never,  thank  Heaven,  forgotten. 
'*  Lessons  of  temperance  are  taught  by  what 
vou  call  hardships,  sir— of  temperance  and  of 
iron  endurance  y*  and,  befoi<e  I  cim  reply,  he 
is  fiut  asleep,  trumpeting  like  an  elephant ; 
having  'been  utterly  exhausted  An  rtdingover 
his  farm  and  reading  the  newspaper,  fluff- 
kins  is  my  Aiend ;  and  I  m.iy  therefore  be 
permitted  to  state  that  he  is  at  once  the  most 
fawning  and  the  most  imperious  of  men :  his 
fat  face  crinkles  all  over  into  smiles  when 
sny  lord  oomes  over  once  or  twice  a-year. 


from  the  Park,  to  dine  at  the  Grange  ;  at 
whose  approach,  champagne  and  johannia- 
berg  foam  up,  as  though  he  were  Bacchus 
himself  (he  looks  much  more  like  Silenua) ; 
and  Mrs.  F.  puts  on  her  diamonds.  Now  I, 
who  have  been  a  friend  of  the  house  for 
forty  years,  am  regaled  with  what  Fluffkins 
calls  "a  vexT  drinkable  port;*'  and  it  is 
understood  that  I  had  much  better  not  be 
contradictory.  "Nothing,*' says  F.,  "is  like 
an  English  school  for  getting  all  the  airs 
kpDck^  out  of  a  fellow ;  and  for  independence 
in  after-life,  sir."  And  he  believes  with  all 
his  soul  that  he  is  a  proof  of  the  effects  of  it 
With  general  statements  of  this  sort  he  is 
armed  at  all  points  ;  but,  if  I  give  him  rope 
enough,  he  will  tell  me  anecdotes,  with  a  sort 
of  horrid  joy,  of  how  he  got  hold  of  "  a  little 
bit  of  a  boy,  who  had  just  come  from  his 
mother's  apron-strings,  and  whom  (Ha,  ha, 
ha !)  I  gave  a  deuce  of  a  thrashingto  for 
being  so  small ;  and  Bullneck,  and  Mulker, 
and  myself  we  buried  him  in  a  dungfaeap^ 
up  to  the  neck,  sir,  and  poured  water  upon 
him  for  a  couple  of  hours,  to  make  him  grow, 
(Ha,  ha,  ha!)  and  he  aid  grow  in  conse* 
quence,  sir,  devilishly."  It  was  Fluff  kins,  be 
sure,  who  stuffed  the  poor  Shadow's  flate 
with  mud,  and  led  the  laugh  against  those 
clothes  which  were  the  best  he  could  afford 
to  wear.  I  cannot  tell  for  certain,  but  I 
think  if  I  had  been  the  Shadow,  1  would 
have  expended  most  of  my  remaining  vital 
power  m  the  personal  chastisement  of 
Master  F.,  and  would  then  have  flitted  away 
from  the  school-world  and  its  Habbakulu 
altogether. 

Messrs.'  Midas  and  Janty,  assistant-masters 
at  my  first  preparatory  academy  for  the  public 
schools,  were  a  different  variety  of  the  same 
genus.  They  were  the  faithful  slaves,  indeed, of 
the  Reverend  Sloe  Dumplin,  but  they  served 
him  under  protest.  Whenever  a  boy  was  un- 
lawfully or  excessively  punished  Midas  pre- 
faced it  with — ^'Doctor  Dumplin  has  requested 
me  to  set  you  an  imposition  of  two  thousand 
lines,  I  reoret  to  say  ;"  or,  "  I  am  about  to 
perform  the  painful  duty  of  locking  you  up 
in  the  dark  closet  for  fourteen  hours,  at  the  in- 
stance of  Doctor  Dumplin."  Mr.  Midas  was 
inflexible  with  the  doctor  upon  the  matter  of 
disputed  passages,  and  would  not  submit, 
either  privately  or  in  public,  to  have  his  clas- 
sical learning  underrated.  From  his  stubborn- 
ness in  this  respect,  and  from  his  general  good 
temper,  ho  was  called  the  Ox.  Upon  one 
occasion,  after  having  argued  during  school- 
time  with  the  head  master,  upon  the  Platonic 
Dialogues,  I  heard  him  whisper  to  Janty  that 
Dumplin  had  been  evidently  studying  the 
English  version,  which  was  forbidden— it 
seemed  for  very  sufficient  reasons — to  us 
boys.  "  Ah  ! "  answered  Janty,  rubbing  his 
hair  until  it  stood  upright,  three  inches 
high,  "the  Ox  knoweth  his  master*s  crib." 
Mr.  J.  exhibited  his  independence  by  the 
perfection  of   his  polite   phrases   and  de- 
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mewiour.  **  I  liope,  air^  that  jou  have  etjj oyed 
•  refresliing  fileep,*'  waa  the  sort  ot  sniutation 
wkieh  lie  returned  to  the  blunt "  Good  inorn- 
tng^of  hkaupertor.  The  way  in  which  he 
look  off  hii  tyit  to  ^frs,  DumpliD  and  those 
Uiree  princ^aea,  h^r  Dffkpriog,  whm  tlic  hnp- 
piest  mixture  of  Georg^e  the  Fourth  and  Sir 
Oiarlea  Qrandifloii^  that  a  polished  romd  c&ri 
OiMieeiTe.  On  those  few  festive  oeojubuft^ 
when  the  great  gnlf  between  Peda!;ogiie  and 
Ufther  wa«  temporarily  bridged  over,  and  all 
aat  down  together  before  a  cold  collation— 
sfter  gome  ex  peri  men  ta  in  the  doctor'*  lecture* 
loom,  m  tlectricity  and  ehemii^rv,  calculated 
to  exhilarftte  us  to  the  utmost  limit — Janty^s 
general  carriage  and  gracefuluees  in  ussii^t- 
in^  the  ladies  to  ehicken  and  sheny,  was 
eorvstdered  iimmpeacUabie.  Hie  best  wabtcoat 
(which  I  remember,  poor  fellow^  to  have  been 
the  iame  for  a  loni^  eotirae  of  jeari)  retained 
to  the  last  a  briUiancf,  of  which  words  can 
give  but  a  feeble  idea ;  it  represeotedj  by 
iprigi  and  threaili  formed  of  the  precious 
metaliy  upon  a  aatia  ground,  the  firmament — 
ann,  moon,  and  itan  competing  upon  it  toge> 
tlier  wilh  an  equal  fervency  ;  and  tbij  eelestml 
wairtcfiat  wa«  Mr.  janty's  pride^  One  of 
tbs  few  Qaberi  whom  I  ever  saw  assert 
Ikii  fiersonal  diffmty  was  Ihla  gentteman,  on 
the  occasion  of  an  inault  being  offeretl  to 
bis  favourite  garment.  A  boy  of  the  name 
of  Jonea  pointed  out  thia  miracle  of  art| 
one  Sunday,  with  bit  fitiger  to  the  rest  of 
u^,  aa  not  being  altogether  the  sort  of  pattern 
th*t  ia  worn  for  morning  costume ;  and  Mr. 
J&iity  ktiocked  him  down  with  a  box  upon 
hia  ri^ht  ear ;  picking  him  up  with  a  box 
upon  lib  left  unmediatelyj  obflerving,  that 
be  hoped  he  Qlt.  Janty)  knew  bow  to  dress 
himself  like  a  ffentJemim, 

Kjnii*be4irt^T  pieaaaut  fellows  both  he  and 
Midaa  were  !  and  they  had  a  great  mutual  | 
atlaclmient  fa  rare  event  among  depend  2Lnta 
of  any  kincl^  and  especial  ly  among  nshen^ 
wliOiiep  into  one  another^a  shoes^  and  have 
to  k«ep  m  favour  wilh  a  common  maater)  \ 
bnt  they  botli  broke  down^  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
midef  pfeasuf^^  and  sacriticed  truth  and  jua' 
tie*  M  the  Ditrnplln  shrine.  TtiTLt  cheap  ex- 
Qt  for  dispensing  with  m^iny  assitstant 
,  which  is  called  the  motii tonal 
a,  previale4  at  Uoctor  D/t,  and  a  litile 
eight  years  old  htiA,  on  one  occa- 
,  been  tieat^n  with  a  to»stiug-furk  by  a 
or  -^  — ^nteen,  fbr  not  browning  bis 
'y;  so  that  his  Utile  back 
.^e  a  xebra^s,  and  hia  ja^^ket 
to  rs^  Moreorer,  a  email  bme  of 
I  ri^ht  arm  waa  broken.  Wilh  the  Iel\, 
kowrver,  he  managed  to  indite  an  epcstle 
fionie,  setting  forth  the  dreum^tancei*  Whe- 
tlier  he  was  too  small  to  be  made  a  man  d 
Id  Uat  particular  manner,  and  to  feel  a 
beonntifti  pride  in  being  paniahed  nnjtiatlyp 
as  flanbiss  may  opine, — or  too  young  *  to 
fXpm  all  i^iasttsement  whatever,  in- 
acliool  anthortty,  as  joa tillable 


and  betje6cial,*'  aa  »ome  great  educationalists 
of  the  present  day  may  believe, — I  do  not 
venture  to  determine ;  certain  It  i*,  that  lie 
wrote  cotnplainingly ;  and^  amongst  other 
things  in  his  simpie,  tear-blotted,  round-text, 
he  Kaid,  "  I  am  veiry  miserable,  dear  father, 
and  have  been  crying  for  pain,  throngh  the 
entire  adiool  -  lime  *  —  meanings  from  ten 
o*cIock  to  one*  His  lather  arrived  in  a  few 
hours  after  the  receipt  of  this ;  and  there 
waa  &  row.  There  was  the  cut  jacket  and 
the  2ebra  Imck,  eloquent  enough  ;  but  all 
the  witne«aee  were  subpcnnaed  upon  the 
other  side  ;  onrj,  as  it  was  desimble  to  prove 
the  little  boy  to  be  a  liar,  it  was  arranged 
that  the  case  should  rest  u|Jon  that  statement 
of  hia  aboat  hia  teart. 

The  monitor,  the  victim,  and  the  two 
uahe^^  had  been  sent  for  Into  the  drawing- 
room  ;  (mil  presently  (to  my  intepae  discom- 
fort) I  waa  summoned  also.  The  £iither  had 
escpretted  a  wiah  to  see  the  boy  who  had  sat 
next  to  his  son  during  the  particular  school- 
time.  The  father,  a  fine  military- looking  man, 
not  having  at  all  the  appearance  of  one  who 
would  desire  hh  son  to  be  brought  tip  a 
milluop^  was  sending  by  the  door,  with  Jus 
Urtle  boy^s  hand  claaped  in  bis  own ; 
opposite,  stood  the  young  monitor,  ehifting 
bis  le^B  and  frowning,  discon^rted  md  mal^ 
voleut ;  next  to  him,  Messrs,  Midas  am) 
Janty — ^the  former  very  grave  and  deferen* 
tial,  the  latter  with  an  airy  politeness  about 
bint,  as  though  he  shonld  say,  **  There  ia  a 
strange  ^enlleman  in  the  room,  and  it  shall 
be  my  province  to  set  him  thoroughly  at  his 
eai«.**  The  doctor  alone  was  seated ;  he  bad 
taken  an  arm-chair,  as  if  he  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  matter  except  judietaUy,  and  was 
endeavouring  to  represent,  by  the  expr^sion 
of  hii  countt^uance,  the  onion  of  jvistice  ami 
mercy, 

**  With  regar*!,  sir,**  he  waa  observing  as 
i  entered  I,  **  to  Walpole  minor  (for  we  nave 
anotlier  Walpole  here,  Colonel,  of  the  ffreat 
Northumberland  family:  Wynkyn  de  Wal- 
pole we  are  familiar  with  so  ^ly  as  lloomA* 
day  Book) ;  wilh  regard  to  the  qnevtion  of 
bis  having  cri«*d  the  entire  school-time  (If  I 
am  incorrect  in  the  exact  words,  pray  set 
me  right),  it  ia  a  mere  matter  of  evidence^ 
and  I  fear  there  must  have  been  some  gro^ 
exaggeration.  From  my  seat  in  the  place 
appropriated  for  general  stndyj  I  survey  the 
wlioie  school,  and  there  was  no  boy  crymj^ 
certainly — stay,  let  me  be  aeeutmte — yes,  ihtre 
was  one  boy,  8traSbrd  (son  of  Sir  Dudlej 
Strafford,  of  the  west  eountnr,  Colooel)  was 
in  tears  from  an  honourable  feeling  of  io^b- 
pftcity  with  regard  to  the  meaning  of  a  ehap 
ter  in  Tacitus,  Mr,  Midas,  you  remeiabcr 
our  scholarly  argoment  upon  Uytt  aabfee^ 
wherein  I  fear  you  obtained  a  sli^t  advan- 
tage T  and,  by  the  bye,  air,  yon  mast  k&ow 
that  WalpoW  minor  wab  not  ciyi^.'" 

**  Sir,"  replied  the  nsher,  **  I  wm  in  another 
part  of  the  schoolroom  from  that  iii  wkkb 
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the  young  gentleman  was  placed,  (O,  Mitlas ! 
Midas !)  and  therefore  waa  not  in  a  positioD 
to  hear  him.** 

•*  And  I,"  ohserred  Mr.  Jantjr,  with  a  bow, 
^happened  to  have  my  back! towards  him, 
— ina«lvertently,  however,  believe  me— and 
therefore  waa  not  in  a  position  to  see  him.*' 

I  knew  that  both  these  two  gentlemen 
were  telling  lies,  and  it  devolved  npon 
me — to  whom  the  colonel  turned  somewhat 
impatiently— to  contradict  their  evidence. 
Walpole  had  been  crying  all  school-time,  as 
most  boys  of  eight  years  with  the  small  bone 
of  their  right  arm  broken,  would  probably 
do  ;  and  I  said  so. 

**  This  is,  as  jon  remarked,  Doctor 
Dnmplin,**  said  the  colonel,  when  I  had 
finished,  *  a  mere  matter  of  evidence. 
There  has  been  a  falsehood  told,  most  cer- 
tainly, either  by  yourself  and  voar  ushers 
on  the  one  hand,  or  by  my  boy  And  his 
companion  on  the  other.  Yon  are  a  cler- 
gyman, and  those  persona  are  under  your 
control,  so  I  say  no  more.  For  you,  young 
gentlonan,**  he  added,  turning  to  the  monitor, 
''if  I  did  not  feel  that  you  were  in  some  sort 
a  slave  to  a  vicious  system  yourself,  be  as- 
sured that,  before  I  took  my  son  away  from 
this  school — which  I  shall  do  now  and  at 
once — I  would  thrash  you  as  long  as  I  could 
stand  over  you,  wirh  this  cane ;  *'  which 
indeed  I  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  him 
do  exceedingly. 

The  next  day  I  broke  down,  somehow,  in 
a  particularly  well -conned  task  of  mine 
before  the  head-master;  and  "I  exceed- 
ingly re^rret,"  said  Mr.  Midas,  ''that  I  must 
sulistitute  lireail  and  water  for  your  dinner 
to-day,  and  deprive  you  of  your  week*s 
pocket-money  nlso,  at  the  instigation  of  Doctor 
Dumplin."  When  I  complained  to  Jantv 
of  the  injustice  of  my  sentence,  he  replied, 
poking  up  his  hair,  that  perhaps  I  had  got  up 
my  lesson  too  well,  ana  that  over-accuracy 
was  sometimes  injudicious. 

At  this  same  school,  a  Monsieur  Lncien, 
the  French  master  and  a  Roman  Catholic, 
suffered  the  torments,  at  the  very  least,  of 
purgatory.  He  had  served  under  Napoleon, 
and  waa  accustomed,  upon  great  festivals,  to 
wear  a  diugv  yellow  ribband  in  his  button- 
hole—an order  of  merit  which  it  was  under- 
stood had  been  bestowed  upoa  him  by  the 
emperor*s  own  hands ;  and  tne  emperor  and 
the  order  and  the  Boman  Catholic  relicion 
were  the  three  themes  which  the  boys  chose 
for  their  |>leasant  aatire. 

Would  Monsieur  Lucy  (Anglicd  for  Ln- 
cien) be  so  very  kind  as  to  state  once  again 
the  circumstances  under  which  he  had  ob- 
tained his  reward  of  bravery  !  Was  it  true 
that  the  great  Bonaparte  had  laid  himself 
down  upon  his  stomach  in  the  long  grass  at 
Waterloo,  pretending  to  be  dead,  and  that  he 
had  eventually  escaped  disguised  as  a  daughter 
of  the  regiment,  in  short  petticoats,  with  a 
paraaoll    Was  it  Monsieur  Lucy's  serioas 


conviction  that  the  whole  of  ns  boys,  being 
Protestants,  would  pa«  a  considerable  portion 
of  time  in  the  infernal  regions  ? 

'*I  do  hope  and  tnist  that  yon  all  may, 
mon  Dieu  !  '*  whs  wont  to  be  his  fervent  and 
not  unnatural  reply. 

•*  What ! "  added  we, «'  and  Doctor  Daraplin 
too?  Do  you  hope  that  he  may  be  so 
treated  1" 

•*  Ah,  well  !*•  replied  Monsieur  Lncy,  with 
a  twinkle  of  his  single  eye,  **  the  good  doctor, 
he  will,  I  do  not  doubt,  have  his  reward." 
Which  answer  used  to  delii^ht  us  exces- 
sively, and  made  Monsieur  Lacien  populav 
for  several  minutes. 

At  the  great  cramming  school  for  Sand« 
hurst,  at  which  I  had  the  privilege  of  being 
a  pupil  in  later  life,  there  was  a  kalen 
doecope  of  ushers :  fat  and  thin,  grej-hairsd 
and  red-haired,  ignorant  and  learned,  clean 
and  dirty,  gentlemanlike  and  very  much 
otherwise.  We  had  half  a  hundred  of  them 
in  turn ;  some  four  or  five  were  types 
of  the  varieties  of  all  the  rest ;  and,  after 
fretting  their  little  hour  upon  our  achool 
stage — they  did  not  stop  much  longer — they 
seemed  to  run  round  behind,  as  in  the  minor 
theatres,and  appear  again  in  another  oost<i me: 
so  like  was  one  unto  the  other.  They  stood 
the  insolence  of  Mr.  Sackem,  onr  head* 
master,  for  spaces  of  a  fortnight  up  to  six 
months,  and  then  threw  up  in  desperation 
their  fortj  pounds  per  annum  and  the  mag- 
nificent board  and  lodging. 

Sackem  was  a  scholastic  blacksmith;  ha 
was  of  a  coal  J  complexion  arfi  enormous 
bulk,  had  some  little  knowledge  of  nL-itbe- 
matics,  and  was  famous  for  hammering  out 
scintillations  of  intelligence  even  from  the 
very  densest  masses.  He  was  ludicrously 
ignorant  upon  all  subjects  except  those 
which  he  professed  to  teach ;  yet  it  was  his 
custom  to  take  every  other  master's  dai^ 
occasionally,  « to  see  if  they  kept  their  boys 
up  to  the  mark.*'  Mouthing  out  Horace,  so 
that  all  the  school  might  hear  him,  and  set- 
ting the  classical  assistant's  teeth  on  edee 
bv  false  quantities ;  correcting  the  French 
cUsa  while  they  conjugated  **  ater  (dtre),  to 
be,"  while  Monsieur  Adolphe's  shoulders 
rose  ^  above  his  ears  ;  and  endeavouriug, 
in  his  exceedingly  gruff  and  monotonous 
tones,  to  point  out  the  nice  distinctions 
between  wunle,  wiirde,  and  werde.  "Now, 
if  he  does  it  ein  time  more,  so  vill  I  give  this 
up  for  gute,"  said  the  poor  German  master* 
But,  it  was  of  no  use :  it  was  impossible,  under 
such  an  examiner,  that  any  cUiss  could  acquit 
themselves  well ;  and,  wnen  he  had  caued 
the  whole  of  it  for  their  own  and  his  inaooa- 
racies,  he  was  wont  to  abuse  the  ushers  as 
the  causes  of  £ulure.  Whenever  a  boy 
of  his  broke  down  in  endeavouring  to  pass 
into  Sandhurst,  he  found  out  in  what  subject 
he  had  been  weakest,  and  instantly  fell 
tooth  and  nail  upou  that  particular  professor. 
One    veiy    gentlamanljr    person,   cast    hj 
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duty  wbicb  be  was  paid  to  do  without  being 
swayed  by  any  nice  cooilderatiotm.  Such  a 
course  touk  Smilax,  ourgreiitprofes^r  of  tlie 
d^tic^  Aud  such  took  Grimiih&w,  our  ao [up- 
time iDfltructor  in  Euclid* 

Grimshiiw  was  tlie  vrorst  tmlier  of  my  ac' 
qaaintAHoe  j  tlie  only  Umrougldy  wicked 
person  of  that  eliua  I  ever  met  with.  He 
seemed  to  have  been  bom  for  SAckem,  om 
S»ekem  was  created  forbim ;  yettliey  were  not 
friet>d«  by  amy  meana.  A  sympathetic  smile 
— peculiiir  &s  one  would  have  tb ought  to 
demons — used  to  paas  betwet^n  them  when 
the  one  aent  up  &&  unbappy  victim  to  the 
other  to  be  beaten  (so  far  Molocb  and  bii 
high  pnefit  s«emed  to  have  a  mutual  uuder- 
Ktandixig)  ;  but^  aa  goon  as  the  aacndce  waji 
over,  the  erui^I  bood  Becmed  to  be  diasolved. 
Sacki^m  took  a  delight  in  conteaating  himaelf 
with  hiA  atiU  more  ruffianly  a^iatiuit  ^'J 
fancy  if  Mr,  Grtmihaw  had  tbe  cautng  of 
you^  joo  would  not  get  ofi^  air,  ao  eaaiJy  ;  '  or, 
^  Mr.  Grim  thaw  tetU  me  i  am  too  leDient  by 
half.'*  And  per b ape  Ihia  waa  the  oolitary  in- 
atAuce  where  our  renpeeted  head-maater 
eould  hare  hazarded  a  penoDal  oompariaou 
without  getting  tbe  worst  of  it,  Grimahaw 
uaed  to  aver  that  he  tiked  a    ro^e,    but 


aome    ihip^reek    of     fortune     upon      the 

^ckeru     quickaimda^    wa^    his    public    and 

sotoriona   utdL      lie  would  ceaae  lib  own 

b^Uowiug^  for  a  minute  or  two^  to  hsteu  to 

Mr.  VvmoQ^^me^fltired  toites^  aa  he  instructed 

hm  cijias  Ubonoiiety  and  ^ttli  patieuce,  and 

Woo  Id  brvak  in  uf>on  him  suddeuly  thua  : 
**  J^ow,  A  Jr.  VenKjn,  ihut  uiilky  sort  uf  way 

af  yours  njay  l>e  all  very  well  at  liablinj  but 

it  4un*t  puy  here.    Set  them  their  Ifaaou,  and 

hear  them  tbeir  Jesa<m  ;  find,  if  they  don't 

know  ibeir  U'SsoHj  «etjd  thekii  up  to  me,  and 

]Vt«  got  n  p4^r^uader    here  (tUe  ^ue)   that 

will  leJieh  it  th^tis,     Vou  eome  up^  you  boy, 

that  et^em    to    be  Mr.   Yeruon^a  p^t,   come 

her<J  1  ril  iee  wbetiier  youVe  got  your  work 

ep  well  or  not  I"    Amd  tbe  ise&iileni  creuture 

tttfvcr  iaileil,  by  liaiJgering  the  uuhappy  icbo- 

"^  r  in  a  vde  Did  B^nley  sort  of  uia4iiierf  to 
itain  a  pretext  for  uamg  the  cane, 
iAytou   Wiis  another  kind-hearted   usher 

^'    >m   Backem   used  to  treat    ma^t  auper- 

4SiUciiisly«      How  tbia  gentlemau  ever  came 

U>  tiU  hia  poailLon  amongst  ua  waa  one  of  the 

Balier  mytftfTiea.    fCwasjuat  aa  though  the 

■eiiap  of  bii  family,  tbe  cigar-iu-dooi^~and* 

laU*h-k#y  hobi«deb3y,  tbe  Belize  Lile-readiug 

fi»-|0-tbe-l>erby-at^auv -price  bkck  ahe^p  ot . 

his  <i4Xiiieiil&c  flodc  ha«l  been  pitched  upon  to  deteated    a  hypocrite  ;     by  which  he 

tbnii  an  aaibLaut  instructor  of  youth.     Hia 

impisUion  bciok  waa   hi.lf  full  of  beta ;  hia 

Muhmie%kM\   eaamplea  were    founded  upon 

boi  t«  ^%«;ts^  or  th«  ehaueea  of  rouge-et-Doir  ; 

hb  el«  then  imelt  of  tobacco  terribly;  and 

while  he  tnnt^htp  be  aat  upoti  the  bind  iega  ot 

hi-  ^  ;   vvitb  Uh  tc?et  in  tue  atr  and 

b^  :n  hia  inmaera  pockets. 

itiri^  mna  aiso  a  jolly  matbematicUn  from 

tbe  nofUkj  werj  fkt  and  lazy,  in? ho  waa  oiy 

mpv^mi  MOitnaioru,  lie  knew  more  when  he  | 

WitM  «aJf«fi^  Uian  Sackem  waa  ever  m^iater  of  any  of  it* 

in  lita  wtdeit  wakefulnea^;   and  he   habitu 

ally  Uiuuiaief«d  buaine!<«  with  bja  eyea  eloaed 

Saekeaip  wboae  tjieciaUty  it  waa  to  appear 
W9tf  btiaj  rather  than  to  be  ao,  uaed  to  be 
gftMf  AficiaytHl  by  thi«^  He  would  ate^d 
toaud  from  lila  own  class  and  app^uf  aud- 
diifiJj  til  Uie  middle  of  Pemey'a,  while 
llui  MfiUeiUAii  waa  ailting  in  aileuce 
With  Eia  nMMith  T«*embliug  an  enormous 
fly-entebcr  on  active  avrvice ;  but^  before 
th«  atoma  mifoM  well  Wgin,  the  canny 
Vorkxlitr^tiiBis  wa«  alwava  reiidy  with  hia 
*Ni»w,  l>.y»i,  IVe  thowie  of  a  problem  for 
yiita,  btfCLc-i'  tliaii  yon  or  any  other  that 
joii*U  liAcA  In  Ihe  Sookai'*  Dear  old  Fer- 
ity! Ai*ci  y^t  ta  beJiAve  gi«£ef ullj  towarda 
hito^  or  el V illy  towards  mtj  tnaaWr,  waa,  in 
Iha  irablie  opinion,  to  apon^  and  to  cotton, 
a«ti|  to  do  mil  luiuherof  iUn^  thiiiga  expres- 
uLw^  td  ^tttery  M^ni  fa-Aij;D'4  ba«eneas.  The 
bcvt  art   tl<  ^  practiae  as  far 

m  kia  <Mm  <  :ied,  eeemed  to 

be  tbe  iPAkM.^  ii..^^.i^  f^u^^Tspeudeai  of  all 
tym|«Ui/  mSid  pitrwiEMt  aoctal  tdatlona  ;  to 
%ii$tT  an  «i|iiiii  iiitiiltisrenco  to  tba  opinion  of 
or  of  the  boya,a[id  to  taita  the 


auppoeed  to  indicate  that  alight  and  in- 
uoceut  veil  with  which  Mn  backem  waa 
wont  to  cover,  without  at  all  conccjiling,  hia 
more  particularly  unjuat  actiona,  Ibe  im^ 
mediate  €aui^  of  GHmahaw^a  being  taken 
from  ua,  waa  a  polict^man.  What  he  had 
really  done  we  never  knew  for  certain,  bnt  I 
don't  think  hu  crime  could  bare  Joat  any  of 
its  aggravation  through  miaplaced  tendec^ 
neat.  He  had  the  care  of  our  cricket 
and  foot*hall  money,  and  we  never  saw 
Ten  years  ago^  when  an  un- 
fortunate person  of  th'ia  name  had^  Wen 
coo  vie  ted  for  burglary  and  mnrder  at  York,  I 
met  on  tbe  Great  Kortliem  a  fellow-sufferer 
in  thoae  schoolboy  daya,  who  was  actually 
bound  for  that  metropolis  on  the  expreaa 
miaaion  of  aeeing  the  end  of  Grimshaw,  if 
the  felon  ahould  happen,  fbrtuuately,  to  be 
he.    BttI,  he  waa  notj  I  regret  to  say,  tha 


How  Smihtt  ever  got  among  ua  was  the 
mj-Btery  of  myateriea ;  he  waa  an  ad- 
mirabltt  Greek  and  Latin  scholar,  mud  waa 
jtcarccly  ever  seen  out  of  achooUhours  with- 
out one  of  hia  favourite  ancient  autbofrs.  He 
uaed  to  mutter  Greek  temm  to  himself  wtieii 
out  of  hamour— as  abo^  I  am  aorry  to  ^jr, 
during  the  whole  of  church -time.  He  dre^- 
paraUela  in  the  dead  laUifUYgea  betwe« 
."^kem  and  the  roost  awful  villains  of  >^- 
quity  I  hia  favourita  anUtype  of  ti^nt  i^M^ 
man  waa  Tbersitea.  «Tberaite^  be^aato 
mumble,  while  Sackem  waa  bawtiag  !f  *?»^ 
irregulanty  in  Smiia**  cliit»i  *'  n^ir^ammmm 
the  bas^fst  Greek  that  ev«r  cfim*  t^^^5- 

Smil^jc     was     the     wnrit    ^<liJ^  i, 
thlagi    «*»    ^ 
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of  any  clAssical  person  I  ever  knew.  He 
wiped  his  pens  on  his  hair  habitually.  His 
hands  were  scrupolously  clean,  however, 
and  he  managed  somehow  to  look  like  a 
scholar  and  a  gentleman.  His  reli^on  was 
tliat  of  an  honourable  heathen.  His  morals 
those  of  Epicurus,  and  his  philosophy — it  was 
no  wonder — eftessively  cynical ;  but,  it  is  my 
belief,  that  at  some  exceedingly  remote  time, 
and  under  circumstances  at  which  I  cannot 
m.'ike  the  faintest  guess,  Smilax  was  once  a 
tolerably  good  and  very  kind-hearted  man. 
He  went^  eventually,  the  way  of  most 
ushers :  he  set  up  a  school  on  his 
count,  and  failed. 


own  ac- 


ON  'CHANGE  IN  PARia 

CHAPTER  THB  FIBftP. 

Not  long  since,  there  lived  in  the  Bne 
Kichelieu,  behind  one  of  those  lofty  gate- 
ways which  separate  the  highly-decorated 
shops  of  this  great  thoroughfare,  one  Mon- 
sieur Perrin. 

Monsieur  Perrin  occupied  one  of  those 
sumptuous  entresols  in  which  the  footstep 
is  never  heard  ;  where  Sdvres  china, 
vast  mirrors,  clocks  and  bronzes  of  fan- 
tastic design  stand  dangerously  near  the 
visitor^s  cItow  ;  and  where  or-molu  vies  in 
magnificence  with  buhl  and  marqueterie. 
Immediately  behind  the  door  that  opened 
upou  the  general  staircase  of  the  vajst  hotel 
of  which  this  entresol  formed  part,  was  a 
small  room,  devoted  to  Monsieur  l^errin*s 
business.  Here,  were  no  ornaments  what- 
ever ;  a  small  bronze  oil-lamp,  capped  with 
a  dingy  green  shatle,  being  the  only  article 
upon  the  mantelpiece.  Tliree  or  four  cane- 
chairs  were  against  the  bare  walls ;  one 
comer  of  the  room  was  partitioned  off 
by  a  high  wooden  screen ;  behind  the  rails 
of  which  green  curtains  wei'e  di-awn,  to  veil 
the  mysteries  which  young  Monsieur  Adolphe 
Beauvoir  conducted  on  behalf  of  his  em- 
ployer. 

Adolphe  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  Norman 
family.  His  father — once  a  notable  millionuaire 
of  France— had  been  n  good  friend  to  Monsieur 
PeiTin  at  critical  seasons ;  and,  in  fact,  had  on 
more  than  one  occasion  saved  him  from 
bonkrujitcy.  But,  at  last,  troubles  came  to 
Monsieur  Beauvoir  himself;  and  he  was 
ruined  in  the  railway  mania.  He  fled  to  Al- 
geria where  he  died,  the  proprietor  of  a 
small  caf6  in  Constautine.  Adolphe,  when 
his  father  fled,  was  left  to  the  care  of 
Monsieur  Perrin ;  who,  after  having  given 
him  a  sli^bt  education,  turned  him  to  account 
in  his  office. 

At  first  Adolphe  was  little  better  than  an 
errand-] )oy;  and  spent  more  than  half  of 
every  day  running  to  and  from  the  Bourse. 
All  his  early  associations  were  with  the 
Bourse,  therefore,  and  with  Bourse  men.  He 
had  passed  his  youth  in  the  midst  of  the 
gamblers  who  fed  upon  the  industry  of  the 


poor;  upon  the  honest  investments  of  the 
small  capitalists.  He  had  seen  dozens  of 
companies  formed  under  splendid  auspices ; 
advertised  upon  whole  pages  of  the  morning 
journals,  sent  up  to  extraordinary  premiumsi 
to  fall  to  annihilating  discount.  He  Iiaa 
seen  men  whom  he  met  one  day  in  dingy 
attire,  tricked  out  on  the  morrow  by  l>u- 
santoy,  and  dangling  one  of  Verdier*s 
malaccas.  He  had,  on  the  other  hand, 
watched  young  men  of  fortuna  slide  from  the 
eminence  of  a  Stanhope  drawn  by  a  pur  of 
blood-bays,  to  the  cab  at  twenty-two  sous  the 
course.  He  had  brushed  past  pale-fiused 
men  looking  desperately  cam ;  and  on  the 
morrow  he  had  hoard  that  they  lay  in 
the  Morgue.  He  had  watched  wretched 
women  weeping  in  the  bye-streets;  and 
had  seen  others  dart  furtively  from  the 
office  of  their  agent -de -change  with  a 
roll  of  notes  clutched  in  their  greedv 
fingers.  To  him,  the  Bourse  was  the  world. 
He  grew  up  to  know  it  alone  as  the  arena 
where  a  man  might  fight  his  way  to  wealth, 
like  the  people  with  whom  he  was  in  daily 
contac^  he  even  despised  the  men  whom  hb 
saw  doing  hard  work  for  low  wases.  Why 
starve  at  a  counter,  when  a  lucky  dash  might 
any  day  make  a  bold  pauper  a  milUonnaire  I 
He  had  heard  that  his  father  died  a  broken- 
hearted man,  serving  out  demi-tasses  to  lazy 
Arabs;  but^  all  his  father's  old  friends  had 
told  him  that  Monsieur  Beauvoir  lost  his 
head  in  the  excitement  of  the  railway  mania^ 
and  speculated  alisurdly.  One  old  man — to 
whom  Monsieur  Perrin  sent  him  very  often 
with  letters,  or  bills,  or  mysterious  messages- 
had  favoured  him  with  painful  details  on  his 
father's  short-comings  as  a  financier.  These 
communications  were,  however,  offered  with 
so  many  excuses,  that  Adolphe  grew  to  like 
the  old  story-teller,  and  to  anticipate  a  gossip 
with  him  on  Bourse  affairs  with  pleasure. 

Poor  young  fellow  I  On  all  sides  he  was 
gathering  experience  ;  on  all  sides  he  sought 
advice.  He  had  resolved  at  last,  one  morn- 
ing— when  there  was  a  great  rise  in  the 
Rentes,  and  he  had  met  three  or  four  young 
fellows  who  had  realised  from  te&  to  twenty 
thousand  francs  each  —  to  give  notice  to 
Monsieur  Perriu  that  he  should  leave  him 
within  a  month.  He  would  now  act  on  his 
own  account ;  for  he  saw  how  each  wheel 
worked  within  the  other  in  that  complicated 
machine,  The  Boui-se.  Instead  of  making 
fifteen  hundred  francs  a-year,  he  would  realise 
a  thousand  francs  a-niouth;  he  would  be^^ 
moreover,  his  own  master. 

Full  of  this  resolution,  he  bent  his  way  to 
the  office  of  the  old  man  who  had  told  him  so 
much  about  his  father's  affaii-s,  just  to  ask 
his  advico,  before  giving  Monsieur  Perrin 
notice.  Tlie  old  m:ui  wjis  from  home,  and 
four  or  five  gentlemen  were  sitting  in  his 
bui*eau  waiting,  in  solemn  silence.  When 
Adulplie  aakeil  the  clerk  when  he  expected 
his  employer  back,  a  sneering  laugh  appeared 
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upon  tlie  face  of  one  of  the  geiitl^^nieD  who 
i»-er«  WMtiug*  Adulplie  thought  tb&t  the 
iii«eref  was  &a  unhappy  apecuUtori  who, 
haviiig  come  to  aak  fur  tluie,  did  not  believe 
that  UkQ  old  ge&tlemtm  was  out,  and  waa 
wait lUg  doggedlj  to  wajlay  htm.  S«  he 
went  awajr,  isttyuig  he  would  caH  tomorrow* 

Jireamin^  of  hia  platia,  Adolpho  wiinderetl 
off  in  ibe  aftcrnocui  to  the  Bui«  de  Boulogne. 
At  that  time  there  waa  no  Avenue  de  Tlm- 
pirat  ti»;t!  ;  th«re  waa  no  lake  dotted  with 
gufidohuE ;  there  was  no  green  turf  for  grate- 
ful tctft  iu  Bummer  tinie,  Pede^triauB  wau^ 
deri^d  without  plan  ^ along  the  straggling 
walk»,  uuder  densa  fohage,  '  or  through 
tiMigLed  underwood,  Ado^pha  sauntered 
mii>  the  ioueheet  part  of  tlie  woodj  won- 
dering what  hia  old  counsellor  would  Bay 
lo  hitttf  and  huw  he  ahould  ioveat  the 
two  ihouinand  fianca  he  had  contrived  to 
■«v«  iu  Mooateur  Ferrin'a  haixl  service.  He 
vaa  aroused  bj  &  horae  gallop  lug  pu^t  him  at 
full  apeed.  bearing  a  lady  who  waa  paie  as 
deibih,  and  who  wildly  geatiealated  to  him 
that  there  waa  aome  hurror  behind  her.  He 
hurried  lor  ward  till  he  aaw  a  group  of  nien 
and  womea  aurroundiiig  suuietlting  lying 
upon  the  ground  under  a  di^rk  tree,  Thej 
beokouiHi  him  to  approach.  Peeping  over  the 
sbouldera  of  one  of  the  git^up,  he  in^w  the  lea- 
turea— hxiwghaatly  in  death ! — of  hia  old  coun* 
»eUor«  A  \mg  black  kerchief,  dntwu  by  the 
hiavy  weight  it  had  bus  tainted  into  a  ti^ht 
tliin  rope,  Iftj  upon  the  grass  at  hand,  and 
told  the  diMe  of  the  old  inau'a  atory^ 

It  waa  Adolphe'a  Jirai  view  of  de^LlU  :  he  was 
inexpreasibly  shocked :  he  was,  tut  a  time, 
l&ngu^lied.  The  bystanders,  seeing  the  pallid 
I '^orrur  in  hid  £ice,  shook  him  and  questioited 
mm*  hid  he  know  tbe  deceaaed  t  Prej^eutly 
hv  was  tkhlc  to  tell  them.  Some  genadVrmes 
caiu«  tip^  &  cart  wa^  soon  at  hand,  and  tbe 
S|>tciiIator*a  body  was  carried  home,  Adotphe, 
too,  got  to  MoDsieur  P^riin's  house,  and 
wia  Uie  bearer  of  tlie  aad  news  lo  hia  placid 
cJSiployer,  who  merely  remarked  : 

*'  1  thought  thoee  LyoiM  at  forty-six  were 
A  bad  apeeulatioti/' 

Jiili<?  Ferriu  alune  wept  when  she  heard 
vi   the  old   man^M  di^atb^      ^Jadame   Perrln 

iK^«d  somewhat,   but  she  waa  a  woiuau 
prided    h^rru^lf   upon  her    phdosophy. 

•^  fcliiji  hrraelf  up  in  tlie  evening,  however, 

\  ilotphe  tbut  he  wQuU  do  well  to 

''-- — he  uinst  be  strong-uiLudiid  and 

i   ilii:;  aecidenis   of   life    wuh    eulmuess. 

for  Julie,  she  was  a  little  bird  that  the 

would    kilL      Adolphe    obeyed. 

1   her  red  eyelida  in  her  pillows, 

3i.j[in!eur  Perria   went   to  bis  c-nfu  to 

htjw  the   old    loan    stood,   and    who 

uld  bi5  the  principjil  satkrera  by  the 
afiiiir.  Adolpbc^  took  couustjl  of  bimaelf  as 
I,*-  ...r.A-i  !i,^  JJvuifefViirds.  He  would  remain 
w  4  iloyer,  and  went  to  bed  with  this 

lie  waa  &t  his  dutiea  early  on  the  morrow ; 


for,  of  iate^  he  had  aotnewhat  neglected  hia 
master ~  3  books.  H  Ls  d  reama  of  auddeii  wealth 
had  disturbed  him ;  but^  now  that  tiiese  had 
vaniehed,  he  bad  reaolved  to  make  up  for 
lost  time.  It  waa  not  more  than  seven  o'clock 
when  ha  took  his  seat  at  hia  desk  ;  the 
quarter  after  this  hour  had  not  struck,  when 
a  gentle  tap  against  the  screen  behind  which 
he  worked  roui^d  him  from  a  very  perplex- 
ing sum.    He  called  out  pettiahly : 

**  Come  in," 

Julie  Ferrin  wished  Adolphe  good  morn- 
ing very  timidly ;  then,  seating  herself  not 
far  from  him,  conjured  up  courage  with  a 
great  and  evident  effort  to  apeak  boldly  to 
nini.  Adolphe  waa  astonished  and  dumb. 
The  blood  aiood  in  two  patches  upon  her 
young  cheeks  aa  she  spoke  rapidly  to  him  in 
a  low  whisper* 

"  You  were  about  to  leave  us,  I  know  it : 
to  lead  the  iife  of  your  father — of  my  father 
^-of  the  jKJor  gentleman  who  destroyed  him- 
self JeaterdJ^y,  it  ia  very  bold  of  a  girl  like 
me  to  advise  a  man  like  you  ;  but  let  me 
pi'ay  of  you — let  me  iroplore  you — to  be  con- 
tent here  ;  and  Uf  you  csm,  after  a  year  or 
twO|  to  give  youraelif  souie  nobler  ambition, 
thaa  that  of  becoming  a  aucce3«ful  gambler 
on  the  Boutse,  I  have  a  father  who  hardly 
remembers  my  existeuee,  and  &  mother  who 
despijes  me  when  1  pity  the  sorrows  of  jwor 
wurk-people,  or  envy  the  simple  country-folk* 
I  btilievc  that  you,  Adolphe,  Imve  a  nature  too 
uoble  to  succeed  on  the  Bourse,  Remain 
where  you  are,  to  plan  some  honeat  coui^se  of 
life-  I  have  got  up  early  to  speak  to  you,  and 
to  m^e  you  promise.  1  have  not  slept  all 
night  lor  thiukiug  of  the  poor  old  gentleman 
who  killed  himself  yesterday.    Promise  me." 

Adolphe  promised  heartily;  and  when  tiie 
girl  retreated  hastily  from  him  full  of  shame 
at  her  own  boldne!^  the  ligureii  over  which 
he  had  been  poring,  only  gt>t  into  a  denser 
tangle  aa  he  worked  at  them.  First,  h# 
counted  bis  bidance ;  then  he  Wi^nt  over 
itema  i  but  no,  it  was  no  use ;  he  must  put 
it  otf  uutil  another  time,  Juliea  are  the 
sworn  enemies  of  arithmetic. 

Monsieur  P^rriu  was  a  trifle  sterner  than 
usual,  m  he  jjresen Uy  passed  through  the 
office  on  his  journey  to  the  Petite  iiourse, 
before  the  Upera  Arcade,  He  bade  Adolphe 
get  his  books  in  order  as  soon  at  possible: 
Monaieur  Perrin  had  hardly  turned  the 
corner  of  the  Bi>uleviyds,  when  "hie  wife 
drifted  also  through  the  office,  and  turned 
down  the  street  in  ihe  direction  of  the  Bit^ 
liothSqua  Imf.'^riale.  Still  Adolplie  could 
not  work.  He  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
seeing  Julie  daily  for  years  past ;  and  heir 
presence  had  never  disturbed  hia  caJeula<- 
tions.  But  to-day,  tbr^t  serious  little  face, 
with  tears  beading  the  eyelida  ot  the 
tender  eyes,  thrust  itaelf  before  every  rnJe 
of  three  he  endeavoured  to  adjust.  So  he 
Ment  out  to  execute  his  morning  eomuii^ 
sions  J  after  having  listened  to  his  httle  cou 
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sellor  pnictising — he  thought  lessbnsklj  than 
usual — her  favourite  ttieces  of  ninsic.  As  he 
descended  the  stairsy  lie  met  Madame  Perrin 
entering  the  bouse,  and  wiping  her  heated 
fiice,  as  she  gave  money  to  a  cab-driver. 
Miidame  is  fond  of  spi'ed,  thought  Adolphe, 
as  he  noticed  small  spots  of  foam  upon  the 
flanks  of  the  cab-horse. 

1  ovo,  in  modern  times,  has  been  the  tailor*8 
best  friend.  Every  suitor  .of  the  nineteenth 
century  spends  more  than  his  spare  cash 
on  pt-i-Ronal  adornments.  A  laultless  fit,  a 
glistenhig  hat,  tight  gloves,  and  tt<|hter  boots 
prf>cl;iiin  the  imminent  peril  of  his  position. 
Adoiphe  WAH  hardly  in  love  ;  he  was  hardiv 
u|Hin  the  uttermost  circle  of  the  whirlpool. 
Yet,  had  he  closely  examined  the  current  of 
his  thoughts,  he  would  have  found  that  they 
were  almost  iniperct-ptibly  failing  into  the 
fatnl  circles.  The  proof  was,  that  it  sud- 
denly occurred  to  him  that  his  hat  was 
shabby  and  that  his  gloves  were  soiled ;  that 
he  was  tempted,  in  the  Kue  Vivieune,  to  buy 
a  very  showy  dressing-gown  ;  that  he  ordered 
home  some  pateut-hratlier  boots ;  and,  if 
further  proof  were  wanting,  that  he  bought  a 
fresh  stick  of  cire  de  moustache.  Then  he 
turned  towaixls  the  Bue  Hicheliea  with  a 
lighter  step  than  usual 

He  ftmnd  Monsieur  Perrin  at  home,  and 
in  the  bureau.  Glancing  sternly  at  the  young 
nian^s  new  light  gloves,  he  asked  him  coldly 
for  the  keys  of  the  desk.  Adolphe,  accustomed 
to  the  serious  moods  of  his  patron,  gave  him 
the  keys  carelebsly  enough,  as  he  excused 
himself  for  his  inability  to  work  at  his  books 
that  dav.  Monsieur  Perrin  silently  opened 
the  desk,  drew  out  the  books,  and  began  to 
examine  them.  Adolphe  thought  the  cool 
e]^culator  wanted  to  see  exactly  the  state 
in  wliich  he  stood  with  the  suicide  of 
yesterday.  Tlie  master  threw  off  his  hmt 
as  he  went  deeper  into  the  figures;  and 
then  turned  to  Adolphe,  telling  him  to  go 
to  the  Rue  Tronchet  and  there  wait  till  Mon- 
sieur Biche — his  client — came  in.  He  was  to 
be  sure  and  see  him,  and  tell  him  that  if  he 
chose  to  sell  his  dock  shares  he  might  realise 
ten  francs  at  their  last  Quotation.  Adolphe 
defiarted  on  his  errand,  having  been  told  to 
close  the  door  gently  behind  him,  as  madame 
was  ill. 

lie  had  no  sooner  departed  than  Mon- 
sieur Pfrrin  hastily  shut  the  little  gate 
to  the  partition,  behind  which  the  desk  was 
placed,  and  went  again  nervously  to  his 
examination.  Julie  entered  the  room 
timidly,  to  tell  her  father  that  her  mother 
seemed  to  be  very  ill;  but  Monsieur  Per- 
rin only  bade  her  leave  him.  He  was 
engaged.  A«  the  affrightened  yirl  closed  the 
door,  she  sUirled  to  hear  a  volley  of  terrible 
oatlis  uttered  in  a  shrieked  whisper  from 
IkIkikI  the  ])artition.  What  could  be  the 
muiter!  "Scoundrel!  thief!"  muttered 
Mi.nsieur  Perrin,  as  he  chinked  the  gold  and 
rulUcd  the  bauk-pnper  in  the  desk.     At  last 


he  closed  the  desk  with  a  slam ;  locked  it ; 
buttoned  the  keys  securely  in  his  pocket,  as 
if  he  feared  they  might  be  filched  from  him, 
and  strode  through  the  salon  to  madame's 
bed-room.  Julie  watche<i  him,  and  trembled. 
She  heard  him  talk  in  low,  rapid  sentences 
to  her  mother.  In  a  few  minutes  the  door 
was  re-opened,  and  Monsieur  Perrin  appeared 
with  his  coat  buttoned  up  to  tlie  chin.  It  is 
curious,  but  no  Frenchman  takes  a  strong 
re8oluti(»n  without  buttoning  his  coat  to  its 
highest  button-hole. 

"  Go  to  your  mother,**  said  the  broker  to 
his  child,  wivvine  his  hand  impatiently,  as  he 
walked  rapidly  through  the  salon. 

Julie  went  to  her  mother's  bed-room.  To 
her  astonishment  she  heard  that  they  wero 
both  going  into  the  country  that  night.  Julie 
saw  that  her  mother's  eyes  were  red.  Had 
she  been  crying !  No ;  years  had  passed 
away  since  Madame  Perrin  had  shed  a  tear. 
Julie  would  have  been  delighted  to  feel  one 
dripping  from  her  upon  her  own  cheeks. 

**I>oi?t  stand  starins  at  me,  child,**  said 
the  invalid.  **  Tell  Madeleine  that  we  go  to- 
night to  Tours." 

Julie  went,  sad  and  confused  enouch,  on 
her  eiTand.  She  had  to  jwas  through  the 
bureau  to  reach  the  kitchen.  As  she  was 
about  to  leave  it,  there  was  a  knock.  She 
turned  aside,  and  opened  the  door.  It  was 
Adolphe.  He  raised  his  hat  to  his  pretty 
counsellor  of  the  morning.  She  was  looking 
very  doleful.  Poor  girl,  she  had  felt  more  than 
an  ordinary  interest  in  him  for  many  months. 
She  had  regarded  him  as  the  only  bit  of  honest 
nature  m  the  house;  and  now,  the  thought 
of  being  buried  in  her  mother's  conntry^ 
home,  near  Tours,  was  no  pleasant  prospect 
Adolphe  at  once  questioned  her;  and,  ia 
reply,  heard  a  plain  description  of  all  that  had 
passed  since  he  left.  He,  too,  heard  the  news 
of  Julie's  departure  with  vivid  I'egret.  A  key 

Sut  in  the  lock  of  the  door  disturbed  them, 
ulie  flew  on  her  en*and,  and  Adolphe  seated 
himself  at  the  desk,  as  Monsieur  Perria 
entered,  telling  somebody  behind  him  to 
wait  one  minute  without.  On  seeing  AdoI{^e^ 
however,  he  stepped  a  pace  or  two  back, 
and  beckoned  to  his  companion.  A  eefgeLt- 
de-ville  entered  the  bureau.  Monsieur 
Perrin  pointed  out  Adolphe ;  and,  sayinff 
to  the  police-officer  "  Do  your  duty  !* 
walked  hastily  into  the  salon,  shutting  the 
door  firmly  beliind  him. 

We  pass  over  the  indignation  of  AdoIphOi 
Julie,  who  returned  from  the  kitchen  while 
Adolphe  was  expostulating  with  the  officer, 
was  caught  by  tne  arm  by  her  father,  wlio 
heard  her  voice  and  her  subbing.  The  young 
man  was  soon  on  his  way  over  the  Pout 
Noeuf  to  the  Prefecture,  pale  and  8]>eechless 
with  anger.  He  soon  learned,  wlnu  he  had 
threaded  three  or  four  of  the  large  and 
gloomy  |>aR8age8  of  the  sombre  C*>iieier^'erie, 
p»8t  rowM  of  Killow  detectives,  that  Muiisieur 
Perrin  had  charged  him  with  robbery.    His 
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#books  were  in  an  unt^tisf^ctorj  st^te :  luou&j 
— a  large  turn — was  niiasifig  ;  and  that  whieb 
deepenetl  BU^pkioa  a^amat  him  was,  that 
while  he  alotie  had  access  to  the  di^ak  where 
y»  maeter'a  nioaey  waa  kept,  he  Imd  only 
within  the  last  few  da^a  liad  an  ide^  of 
leaving  hia  employtuent  Tii&n,  he  had 
bought  a  number  of  tilings  for  pergonal 
■Comment.  Adolphe  vehemeotly  aaaerted 
hia  lEtiocence  ;  while  the  priaou  oflicer  simply 
told  him^  in  a  cooHy  poUte  voice,  that  ha 
would  aoon  have  a  fair  opportuiitt^  of  prov- 
ing tt^ 

Adolphe  in  due  time  ^aa  tried^     It  waa 

Erfived  ihat  he  alone  eoulil  have  poaseaaed 
imaelf  of  the  tuiasinjf  money.  MormUur 
PerrinU  counsel  dwelt  upon  the  temptatioui^ 
to  youth  in  &  g^reat  and  fascinatlug  aity  Uke 
Fsria.  He  enlarged  upon  tile  <*otifideuce 
th.it  had  been  placed — alas  !  with  the  moat 
kmentMble  results-^^m  the  pnaoner ;  upon 
hii  sudden  love  of  dreaa  ;  &ud»  ahove  all,  upon 
his  evident  idea  of  going  on  the  Bourse  with 
money  filched  from  hi^  employer-  lu  reply, 
Adulphe*8  counsel  denied  the  chnrge,  asserteil 
that  the  money  spent  by  his  clieol  was  part 
of  hia  aaviijgj^  and  wound  np  by  telliufj 
thtf  jury  tliut  the  prisoner,  whom  he  had  the 
honour  to  defemf,  had  tranaacte^  husi^neaii 
for  Monsieur  Perriii  to  the  extent  of  mil- 
liouii,  withoiit  ever  having  touched  a  singlt" 
oeotime*  Tho  procure  ur  spoke  agninat 
Adolphe  ;  and  the  jury  convicted  him.  The 
poor  fellow  turned  d^a^lly  pale  as  thv  Judge 
•enteueed  him  to  a  long  term  of  imprii^n- 
nsentf  bidding  him  lead  an  honest  life  on  his 
return  to  the  world. 

CHaPTEft  THE  SECOIOJ, 

Juhm  hajd  a^jcompanied  her  mother  to  the 
ODuatry  honse  near  Tours  on  the  day  of 
Adolphe's  arrest.  Her  mother  Imd  shut 
heraeir  up  in  her  room  ou  her  arrival,  and 
had  handed  Julie  over  to  the  care  of  a 
toaiden  aunt,  who  endeaTOUted  in  vain  t^ 
aolve  the  problem  of  the  child^a  profound 
melancholy.  Ky^tj  d&y*%  journals  had  been 
eagtfHy  rijad  ;  and,  when  Adolpb«  was  c^iu- 
Ttcted^  a  burst  of  grief  declared  to  Monsieur 
Fi^ri^*a  sister  tlie  atate  of  Juliets  mind.  She 
loved  the  thief  f  Mademoiselle  Bollin  was 
one  of  those  ladiea  to  whom  love  was 
m  monster  of  hideous  mien,  and  in  whose  ey*:^a 
Caliban  very  fairly  represents  all  men.  No 
prayers  would  have  prevented  her  from  re- 
veling a  tender  secret  to  even  the  harshest 
ot  moth  era.  She  rather  gloried  m  the  ofEce 
of  informer ;  and,  on  the  present  occaston,  it 
wai  certftioly  with  a  atep  wonderfuUy  eLiatio, 
eonsidering  Ma^^letnoi^ file's  age  and  ligure^ 
thait  she  went  to  htr  siiter'^  bedroom, 

Ma«lame  Perrin  heard  all  Mademoiselte 
Bollin  had  to  say  with  calmness;  but  then 
calmne9^,  with  Madi^me,  was  paasion.  Tliat 
lady  ejcpreaaed  the  most  Ben  dish  anger  by  the 
most  delightful  amik^a.  Her  emotions  ap- 
|keared  to  nave  been  so  long  at  war  with  her 


face,  that  there  was  no  relation  l>etween  them. 
The  moat  sagacious  reader  of  the  human  eye 
couhl  not  huve  read  in  those  of  Maikme 
Perrin  a  true  word*  She  puz^leil  her  aiater 
utterly ;  and,  when  she  heard  of  her  daugh- 
ter*s  grief  at  Adolphe's  coftviction^  she  simply 
answered  that  'Vlt  did  not  matter,  since  the 
young  man  had  been  convicted,  and  mar- 
riage or  correspondence  with  him  was  im- 
poasible/* 

Julie  was  left  to  her  melanclioly  thoughts, 
white  Adolphe  went  through  his  daily  round 
of  humiliations,  in  tlu^  midat  of  rogue:^  and 
vagabond!*.  At  iirst  he  was  atnnned  ;  hut 
there  he  was,  a  branded  felon — he  who  had 
never  harmed  a  human  creature  t  Then  he 
broke  out  in  imploring  prajera  to  the  gaolera, 
who  looked  knowing,  if  they  did  not  laugk 
For,  nearly  all  prUonera  begin  with  de- 
clarations of  innocence  ;  to  which  the  prison 
authorities  listen  generally  with  the  moat  un- 
believing of  eaj-a.  At  laatj  worn  out  by  hia 
strong  emotions,  the  poor  fellow  became  re- 
eijL^ea  and  calm ;  and  did  hia  work  without 
muttering  a  word.  He  fiwallowed  all  the 
dreadful  bitterness,  with  which,  at  Srst^  he 
had  regardtid  Mouaieur  Perrin'a  ruth  leas 
uature.  He  thought  no  longer  of  the  atem 
face  that  rose  up  against  him  in  the  courts 
and  proved  that  he  was  a  thie^  to  the  satis* 
faction  of  a  jury,  aud  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  judge — but  of  Julie  ;  of  that  LiJit  look 
ahe  gave  him,  as  her  father  dragged  her 
from  the  bureau — he  could  not  fail  to  think 
he  saw  the  story  of  her  love,  and  cursed 
himself  that  he  had  remained  blind  so  long. 
But,  now,  of  what  avail  could  the  gioiioua 
knowledge  be  to  him  ? 

MouHieur  Perrln  talked  of  Adolphe'a 
conTiction  as  a  aalutary  leason,  which,  at 
the  coat  of  hia  own  tender  heart,  he  had 
presented  to  the  young  men  of  Paris.  It 
was  highly  necessary  that  confidential  clerks 
should  have  such  an  example  before  ibem. 
It  went  horribly  agavnat  hia  nature  to  prose^ 
cute — but  both  he  and  Madame  Perrin  felt 
their  mor^l  res ponai bill ty  ;  and  that^  to  let 
the  thief  escape^  would  have  been  to  imperil 
a  neighbour.  Therefore  Monsieur  Perrm 
could  boast  that  he  had  always  been  an  in- 
dulgent employer,  whoae  heart  bled  when  he 
gave  hia  clerk  into  custody,  and  was  lacerated 
when  be  brought  him  to  triaL  All  this  was 
Bald  over  and  over  again,  in  various  caf^ 
near  the  Bourse,  as  the  sbarebroker  took  hia 
abaiuthe  with  a  cUeut^ 

After  three  or  four  months  spent  In  the 
country,  Madame  Perrln  and  Julie  returned 
to  town.  Julie  almost  burst  mto  tears  when, 
on  entering  the  old  familiar  bureau,  ahe  saw 
nobody  at  Adolphe^a  desk  ;  while  his  office 
coat  slill  hung  in  a  corner,  as  of  old.  Her 
father  kissed  her  on  the  forehead  and  her 
mother  on  both  cheeks,  aa  they  entered  the 
aaloD,  and  then  begged  them  Lo  leave  him,  as 
he  had  business  with  the  sallow  yotmg  man 
who  was  seated  on  the  sofa. 
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Julie's  heart  waa  iced  ;  everything  waa 
har«l  and  cohl ;  the  very  air  seemed  to  want, 
even  on  that  Jaly  nif^ht,  a  genial  warmth. 
It  was  odd  to  see  that  the  flowers  in  the  win- 
dow kept  their  bloom,  even  for  four  and 
twenty  nours. 

Madame  Perrin  went  out  immediately  to 
pay  lier  varioas  visits,  leaving  Julie  at  home 
to  fret.  Poor  girl !  the  world  looked  sad 
enough  to  her,  as  she  went  into  the  bureau, 
and  indulged  in  the  thoughts  it  brought  to 
her  mind.  But,  how  infinitely  was  this  sad- 
ness deepened  when,  on  the  following  day, 
her  father  and  mother  told  her  that  the 
sallow  young  gentleman  she  had  seen  on  the 
day  of  her  arrival,  was  destined  to  be  her 
husband  t  He  was  rich ;  his  family  was 
good ;  and  all  the  preliminaries  had  been  ar- 
ranged. In  Pu*is,  the  custom  for  ]>arent8  ia 
to  choose  husbands  for  their  daughters ; — 
it  is  the  custom  for  daughters  to  accept 
suitors,  without  knowing  them,  or  earing  for 
them.  Julie  had  read  of  refractory  children 
in  various  romances,  but  in  real  life  she  had 
seen  onlv  obedience.  She  loved  Adolphe, 
even  in  his  convict  clothes,  and  in  her  soul 
believed  him  innocent  Her  mother,  to 
whom  she  confided  this  belief  one  day,  told 
her  angrily  never  to  express  such  a  convic- 
tion again,  if  she  valued  her  love.  Adolphe 
hail  V»een  fairly  tried  and  fairly  convicted  ; 
and  she  begged  that  his  name  might  never 
more  be  mentioned  in  her  presence. 

Therefore,  how  could  Julie ;  in  the  presence 
of  parents  to  whom  money  and  family  were  the 
guiding  stars  of  life  ;  whose  eyes  were  cold  as 
winter  moonlight  when  they  fell  ujx)n  her  ; 
whose  words  were  rigid,  and  meant  to  be 
commands  ;  how  could  she,  timid  as  a  bird, 
venture  to  go  iu  the  face  of  custom  and  say 
that  she  would  not  marry  the  husband  of 
their  choice ;  that  she  despised  money  pur- 
chased at  the  cost  of  every  social  virtue; 
that  she  loved  a  convict  f  She  bowed  her 
head  and  wept ;  and  her  hand  was  placed  in 
that  of  a  Strang  young  man,  who  bowed 
low  and  kissed  it  formally.  She  was  thus 
betrothed,  and  went  away  to  her  room  in 
mortal  horror  of  the  time  when  the  cold  lipa 
that  had  pressed  her  hand  would  claim  the 
right  to  chill  her  cheek. 

Tlie  marriage  once  determined  on;'  the 
preliminaries  wore  pressed  forward  with 
great  vigour.  Julie  was  in  agony  ;  the  sight 
of  her  mture  husband  disgusted  her.  She 
was  told  that  she  was  too  young  to  know  her 
own  mind  ;  that  she  would  Icanito  love  him  ; 
that  many  of  her  school  companions,  who  had 
mniTied  the  husbands  of  their  parentsVhoice, 
had  lived  to  acknowledge  the  parental  saga- 
city. She  passed  nearly  all  her  time  in  her 
room ;  her  father,  since  Adolphe*s  con- 
viction, had  kept  the  keys  of  his  bureau 
liiniself,  and  had  also  attended  to  his  own 
b<K)kH.  He  was  certain,  now,  that  he  could 
not  be  8wind1c<].  But,  he  told  his  wife, 
one  evening,  in  Julie's  presence,  as  he  pored 


J  over  his  accounts,  that  he  had  been  so  long 
I  accustometl  to  a  clerk,  that  he  had  almost 
!  forgotten  how  to  cast  up  the  simplest  »*um. 
'Tliere  was  a  wide  margin  between  the  sum 
he  ought  to  have  in  hivnd,  according  to  his 
books,  and  the  sum  he  actually  possesseii. 

"  Try  again,"  replied  Madame  Perrin, 
calmly,  as  she  laid  out  her  embroidery  over 
her  knee,  to  notice  the  effect  of  the  pattern. 
"Try  again,  monsieur;  it  must  hd  your 
mistake." 

Monsieur  Perrin  sat  up  very  late  that 
night,  poring  over  fibres,  and  twisting 
and  recasting  them,  in  tiie  hope  of  obtaining 
a  satisfactory  result.  Yet  there  were  one  or 
two  thousand  francs  unaccounted  for.  The 
keys  of  the  desk  had  never  left  his  pocket ; 
therefore,  this  time,  he  could  not  have  been 
robbed.  However,  the  sum  was  not  lar<je, 
and  the  marriage  preparations  demanded 
considerable  time,  so  the  rich  broker  could 
afford  to  forget  the  discrepancy  for  the 
moment,  promising  himself  to  go  into  it 
again  at  some  future  time.  Madame  Perrio, 
too,  begged  that  Monsieur  would  not  suffer 
so  trivial  a  matter  to  interfere  with  the  mors 
important  affairs  he  had  in  hand.  It  was 
small  and  mean.  How  could  he  expect  to 
arran^  all  his  vast  affairs  in  a  day  or  two  f 
Monsieur  Pernn  saw  the  force  of  his  wife*! 
observations,  and  busied  himself  simply  with 
his  balance  in  hand,  which  he  took  remark- 
able care  to  keep  under  lock  and  key,  the 
key  being  per])etually  in  his  own  pocket  He 
would  not  eutntst  it  to  any  person  on  the 
face  of  tho  earth  again,  since  Adolphe  had 
deceived  him.  "  The  young  rascal,  too,  had 
such  an  innocent  look  of  his  own,"  re- 
marked Monsieur  Perrin,  as  ho  twirled  the 
key  round  his  forefinger. 

In  three  days  Julie  was  to  be  married  ;  in 
three  days  the  sallow  young  gentleman  was 
to  be  happy.  Biadame  Perrin  was  very  busy 
indeed,  and  very  serious.  But,  that  was 
natural  in  a  mother  who  was  about  to  lose 
her  only  child.  She  was  continually  out, 
thinking  of  trifles  for  her  daughter;  and 
then,  wnen  she  came  in,  she  invariably  went 
to  her  own  room.  Monsieur  Perrin  was  also 
very  busy.  In  three  days  all  this  bustle 
would  be  over,  and  Monsieur  and  Madame 
Perrin  would  bo  alone.  Mailame  could  not 
sleep ;  at  least,  three  nights  before  the  mar- 
riage, even  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning-^ 
when,  standing  iu  the  vast  courtyanl  of  the 
hotel,  there  was  not  a  light  to  be  seen  in  the 
long  rows  of  windows  that  towered  to  a  sixth 
stonr — through  the  dense  red  curtains  of 
.  Madame  Perrin's  boudoir  the  close  observer 
might  have  percciveil  the  faint  glow  from  her 
:  lamp.    She  was  still  sitting  up.    The  eye  that 

■  couhl  have  peered  througn  tho  red  curtains 
'  would  have  perceived  the  lady,  with  thnje  or 

four  oi)en  letters  before  her,  clevouring  their 
'.  contents  one  after  the  other  ;  then  rising,  ap- 
'parentlyto  listen  at  the  door;  then  walking 

■  to  and  fro  uneasily.  The  monotony  of  all  this, 


cmrried  on  a«  it  was,  during  two  or  three 
hoars — till  indeed  the  eruiterii  nky  was  paling 
bttfur^  the  comitig  Bttti — would  have  drlveu 
*njp  ouUside  observer  &wuy.  h&t  ua,  how- 
ever, watch  em  ut  ions  that  lefive  the 
lines  deept^r  in  t)ie  calm,  wan  fcice«  It 
ware  even  a  gliAStly  pallor,  wbea  pro- 
tnidod  between  the  curtuiim  iuto  the  blue 
rnGTumg  light,  Madaiutf  P^rrin  seeing  the 
dMwn^  .Hppeared  to  gather  energy,  and  to 
set  &t»oiit  the  object  she  Lad  evidently 
beUJ  in  view  througbout  her  vi^il,  with 
fitspiiess^  From  a  di'awer  she  Uh>k  a  key* 
■teultliiU^  qiaetiy.  Th^ii  holding  it  to  her 
bust/ Pi f  :x^  a,  treasure  she  feare^l  to  lose,  Bhe 
orcpt  to  thts  door^  gently  opened  itj  with  the 
imu^tk  In  out;  hand,  aud  glided  across  the 
imlou*— 'tawardd  the  bureau  1 

In  a  ii3itmt«  ehe  was  before  the  open  desk, 
Jintl  rolls  of  gold  and  notes  lay  before  her. 
Til  ere  wa^  not  a  drop  of  hlood  in  lier  fiioe  ; 
and  OS  her  nimble  fingers  flew  about  the 
treii£ure-*they  lookad  Like  the  l!t^$hJe»s  liauds 
of  a  skeleton.  Al  every  tui^  she  gtaneed 
furtively  ruund*  Preiently  she  bo^an  to 
eixjnt  the  tuoneyi  and  to  select  some  of  it 
Unhappy  woman  !  she  knew  not  that  two 
eyes  Vffta  ghiriug  upon  her — were  iUi*d  with 
sa^ai^  fertfeky  u]Kin  her  hands.  Still  she 
knew  not  that  as  she  moved  from  the  desk| 
md  pasi!»ed  to  the  salon  door,  in  the  culd 
fioQcu,  iey  hand^  would  be  laid  upon  her 
araif  and  alie  would  be  asked  lo  reuder  up 
an  aa^tmt  of  her  theft.  Fooliish  woman  f 
how  cleverly  she  re-arrang^d  the  money  she 
lef^  iu  thi?  desk,  as  she  hvd  arranged  it  before 
— *o  that  et'ery thing  looked  as  orderly  ai 
when  she  ha<1  lirnt  lifted  the  lid.  ^till^  in 
the  filll  COtttidence  of  old  guilt  succead fully 
GOJicealed,  she  remained  to  fold  u|j  the 
ahstr^tcted  notes, — and  to  enclose  them  in  a 
ktter  whieh  she  touk  from  her  pocket. 

ibid  then  *  Why  th«n  the  eves  tJiat  had 
glared  npon  her  all  along,  met  hers ;  the 
Hands  ill  At  had  been  clenched  in  an  agony  of 
supiu^e^vd  nige  feli  heavily  upou  her  shoul* 
der  I  and  hsr  husband  bayed  out  hia  charge 
at  her  more  like  a  mad  dog  th^ui  a  mau. 
dhe  fell  to  the  ground  and  moaned^  while 
Honaicur  Penin,  recovering  his  self-pos- 
iesaion  as  the  wordt^  Hew  through  his 
lipa^  poured  out  all  his  wrath.  It  was  she 
Who  nad  i^tolen  his  money  i  who  had  dai-eil 
lo  see  Adolphe  sent  i^  prison  ;  who  had 
«altuly  al^pt,  white  tiie  jouivg  man  worked 
is  frluu  diithe«  ;  who  huii  Uuked  tnte  mor:da 
over  his  full ;  who  haii  seen  his  a^jony  unmoved 
lud  liAil  borne  witut;^  ugitinst  uim.  Aa  thia 
oombiniititm  of  horroi^  i^rew  to  its  cloaej 
Julie  ciept  to  her  hunting  mother's  side, 
and  sof*|jiirted  her.  When  Monsieur  Peniu 
iuuld  uuly  pjice  the  i-oom  hurriedly,  to  find 
at  abort  ijitervals  new  epithets  to  ca*t  at 
the  fiillen  womim,  Julie,  her  eyes  biiuiming 
with  tcnj-B,  forgot  even  Adolphe,  iu  her  atl«u- 
tj^in  to  a  mother  fiom  whoae  lipa  ahe  bad 
iurely  beard  a  tender  word* 


The  letter  in  which  Madame  Perrin  had 
enclosed  the  money,  explained  alh  She  bad 
been  i^ambHng  on  the  Bourse.  She  had  won 
at  times,  and  had  hoarded  up  her  winniugs. 
She  grew  miserly  as  the  fasctuation  of  tbe 
game  fastened  itself  upon  her,  and  she  learned 
to  care  for  neither  husband  nor  child.  But, 
in  an  evil  hour,  she  had  lost  all  her  winnings;, 
and  was  in  debt  Her  agent,  with  whom  she 
had  stolen  interviews,  threatened  to  apply  to 
her  liusband  for  payment,  unless  his  af^count 
was  at  once  settled.  Sue  dared  not  raise 
money  on  her  little  property  near  Tours, 
leat  the  mortgage  should  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  her  hnaband  j  there  remained  hut 
one  resource^to  rob  him.  She  reconciled 
the  aet  tlie  more  readily  to  her  conscience  by 
perauading  or  half-persuading  iier^lf  that  n 
wife  couiu  not  stcid  from  a  husbHud,  And 
so  she  stole  Adolphe*a  key.  That  is,  she 
took  it  one  day,  and  it  was  missed  before  lihe 
had  had  time  to  replace  it^  so  tliat  she  waa 
compelled  to  keep  iL  It  was  searched  for, 
and  at  last  given  up.  Adolphe  bought  a 
new  one.  Tiiia  left  her  at  liberty  to  draw 
more  than  once  npon  the  ca^h-box  ;  while 
AdolphCi  who  had  neglected  for  a  month,  or 
so  to  balance  his  bookSj  and  had  resolved  to 
make  up  for  lost  time,  a  few  days  before  that 
on  whicli  he  would  go  through  them,  accurd^ 
ing  to  cuBtom,  with  Monsieur  Penin,  re- 
mained for  some  weeks  unconsciouii  of  the 
deficit.  The  calmness  with  which  5iiulame 
aflerwarda  aaw  Adolphe  arrested,  tried,  and 
condemned,  was  feigned,  but  with  a  utruggle. 
She  had  not  the  courage  left — ^Adolphe  once 
arrested — to  denounce  hei-aelf  to  tlie  world. 
Her  flight  to  Tours  was  aimply  an  esf^ape 
from  the  daily,  the  hourly  torture  of  her 
huabaud'a  presence.  Her  very  severity,  when 
Ji^peaking  of  the  young  man^a  crime,  was  but 
the  cloak  in  which  it  was  her  ince^ant 
struggle  t-*  hide  her  own  guilt  more  effec^ 
tu^lly.  The  long  life  of  studied  hypocrisy 
fthe  bad  Jed,  had  well  prepared  her  to  play  a 
virtue usl y  ind  ignaji t  part  to wa rd*  Ad  t p  ii 

As  the  grey  dawn  grew  into  a  briLUant 
morning,  Monsieur  Perrin  became  less  and 
leas  imHsionate.  He  spoke  at  longer  intervals 
and  Lu  a  calmer  ¥oice  than  wlien  he  began  his 
chapter  of  reproaches.  He  paced  the  ix>om 
leaa  hurriedly.  Still,  every  now  and  then,  as 
a  new  light  broke  in  upou  him  and  showed 
him  another  view  of  his  family  disgrace,  he 
would  burst  out  over  more^  and  pour  out  a 
fresh  volley  of  imprecations,  Madamo  PeiTin 
never  spoke  a  single  word.  She  left  her  hand 
ch^sped  in  that  of  Julie  ;  and  while  poor  Julie, 
pjJe  as  death,  timidly  followed  tlie  move- 
jucnts  of  her  £ither,  vvithout  daring  to  inters 
pij8e  a  syllable.  At  last,  Montiieur  Perrin 
halted  before  tbe  sofa  ;  tmd  assuming  great 
authority  said  to  Itladame : 

"  L^ave  this  by  the  lir^t  train,  for  Tours : 
and  there,  I^Iadame,  liave  the  goodness  to 
draw  up  a  full  and  accurate  history  of  this 
atlair.     I  shuU  need  it  to  effect  the  liberation 
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of  the  younc;  man  joa  have  mined,  together 
with  your  husband  and  your  child.  Julie 
may  go  with  you." 

It  was  strange  to  see  the  haughty  Madame 
Perrin,  in  the  cringing  and  meekly-obedient 
woman  who  now  crawled  across  the  salon, 
and  went  to  the  room.  Julie  followed,  having 
kissed  her  father*s  forehead. 

In  due  time  Adolphe  was  liberated.  Mon- 
sieur Perrin  calmly  went  through  the  forms 
necessjiry  to  establish  his  wife^  guilt,  and 
Ado1phe*8  innocence.  He  sought  an  inter- 
view with  the  prisoner ;  but,  Adolphe  de- 
clined to  see  him.  He  remembered  too  well 
the  stem  face  that  had  risen  up  against  him 
in  the  court  of  justice. 

The  young  prisoner  was  liberated  at 
length,  and  the  day  that  saw  him  outside 
the  prison  walls,  also  saw  him  on  his  way  to 
Havre.  It  is  supposed  that  he  went  to  Ame- 
rica ;  but,  to  this  hour,  he  has  never  since 
been  heard  of.  All  he  left  behind  him  was  a 
letter  for  Julie ;  which  that  sad  girl  keeps 
warm  in  her  bosom,  as  she  follows  her 
mother  from  room  to  room  in  the  far  oflf  re- 
tirement to  which  Monsieur  Perrin  has  con- 
si>;ned  them,  and  which,  poor  man,  he  shares 
with  them. 

We  have  here,  only  one  of  the  many  little 
tragedies  that  are  played  out,  from  day  to 
day,  on  the  Place  de  la  Bourse,  to  the  horror 
of  the  bystanders,  and  to  the  profit  of  news- 
paper reporters. 


APOTHECARIES. 

About  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  affo, 
talking  like  an  apothecary  was  a  proverbial 
phrase  for  talking  nonsense ;  and  our  early 
dramatists,  when  they  produced  an  apothe- 
cary on  the  stage  always  presented  him  as  a 
garrulous  and  foolish  man.  It  was  in  what 
may  be  called  the  middle  period  of  the  history 
of  the  apothecary's  Galling  in  this  country 
that  it  had  thus  fallen  into  ^ave  contempt. 
At  first  it  was  honoured,  and  it  is  now,  at  last, 
honoured  again.  At  first  there  were  few  of 
the  fraternity.  Dr.  Friend  mentions  a  time 
when  there  was  only  one  apothecary  in  all 
London.  Now,  there  are  m  England  and 
Wales  about  seven  thousand  gentlemen  who, 
when  tyros,  took  their  freedom  out  to  kill  (or 
cure)  where  stands  a  structure  on  a  rising  hill, 
Nigh  where  Fieet  Ditch  detcendt  in  table  ttreMni, 
To  wish  hit  tootj  Naiadt  in  the  Tbamei, 
namely,  at  the  Hall  of  the  Worshipful  Society 
of  Apothecaries  in  Blackfriars.  Of  course 
apothecaries  do  not  monopolise  the  licence 
to  kill,  or  we  never  should  have  heard 
of  that  country  in  which  it  was  a  custom 
to  confer  upon  the  public  executioner,  after 
ho  had  performed  nis  office  on  a  certain 
number  of  condemned  people,  the  degree  of 
doctor. 

A eainst  doctors,  surgeons,  and  apothecaries 
in  this  couutry,  and  at  all  times,  many  a 


sneer  has  been  levelled.  What  is  said  againsl 
doctors  and  surgeons  is  equally  true  or  false 
here  and  elsewhere.  The  whole  medical 
republic  may  assert  itself.  Much,  however, 
that  is  said  about  apothecaries  in  this  country 
seems  to  be  true — and  is  not  true,  for  in 
England  the  apothecary  is  a  person  tlififering 
in  almost  every  respect  but  name  from  the 
apothecary  of  the  continent ;  the  word 
Apothecary  means  even  in  England  what  it 
does  not  mean  iu  Scotland.  We  believe  that 
we  are  usefully  employed  in  showing  what  ii 
really  represented  in  this  country  by  Apothe- 
caries' HalL 

Once  upon  a  time,  says  Herodotus,  in  the 
land  of  the  wise  there  were  no  doetora  In 
Egypt  and  Babylon  the  diseased  were  expoaed 
in  tne  most  public  streets,  and  passen-bj 
were  invited  to  look  at  them,  in  order  thit 
the^  who  had  suffered  under  similar  com- 
plamts  and  had  recovered,  miffht  tell  what  it 
was  that  cured  them.  Nobody,  says  Strabo^ 
was  allowed  to  go  by  without  ofiering  his 
gratuitous  opinion  and  advice.  Then,  since  it 
was  found  that  this  practical  idea  did  not 
work  to  perfection,  the  %yptian  priests  made 
themselves  students  of  medicine,  each  man 
binding  himRclf  to  the  study  of  one  sole 
disease.  Nature,  it  is  said,  was  studied,  for 
it  was  reported  that  the  ibis  taught  the  use 
of  itojections  and  that  from  the  hippopotamoa 
a  lesson  was  got  in  phlebutoniy.  Pliny  is 
the  authority  for  this,  who  says  that  the 
hippopotamus,  whenever  he  grows  too  ple- 
thoric and  unwieldy,  opens  a  vein  in  his  leg 
with  a  sharp-pointed  reed  found  on  the  banks 
of  Nile.  The  Greeks  adopted  and  enlarged 
what  they  found  taught  elsewhere  about  the 
healing  art,  and  htul  enough  faith  in  the 
necessity  of  medicine  to  provide  the  goda 
with  a  professional  attendant.  Pluto,  we  are 
told  upon  the  best  authority — ^Homer^s,  of 
course— when  wounded  by  the  arrow  of 
Hercules,  applied  to  Pason,  the  physician  of 
the  gods,  for  surgical  assistance,  and  obtained 
relief  Pteon  then  was  a  general  practitioner, 
accepting  oases  both  in  medicine  and  rar- 
gery. 

In  this  country,  there  are,  at  this  tim«^ 
three- classes  of  men  following  the  healing 
art — ^physicians,  surceons,  and  those  who 
are  best  defined  under  the  name  of  general 
practitioners.  Elsewhere  there  are  two 
chisses  only.  Celsus  and  Galen  both  of  them 
lay  down  the  divisions  of  the  profession  die* 
tinotly.  There  were  first  the  men  who 
cured  by  study  of  the  processes  of  nature 
in  the  human  body,  and  by  adapting  to  them 
regimen  and  diet;  these  were  the  original 
physicians,  nature-students  as  their  name 
pronounces  them.  Secondly,  there  were  the 
chirurgeons  or  surgeons  (hand-workers  is 
the  meaning  of  their  name),  who  attended  to 
the  wounds  and  other  ailments  curable 
by  hand.  Thirdly,  there  were  the  pharma- 
cists, who  cured  by  drugs.  Some  of  the 
first  class  of  practitioners  used  drugs;  but^ 
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bj  mmtif ,  the  tue  of  them  was  f«pudtated. 
ilik  triple  division  of  the  healing  &rt  whj 
•tiil  ftckuo pledged  to  tbe  sixteenth  ceutuiy, 
when  there  were  few  great  phyiictans  who 
wrote  book*  and  did  not  write  oii  diet  &ud  thf 
art  of  cookerf.  Thus  tlie  ph?ftictAt)«  were,  at 
fii9^  ill  close  aHiance  with  the  cooks.  Souie- 
tiEQei^  indeet^y  the  alltanc«  was  more  clo^e 
tkan  wholesome.  One  of  the  earliest  illus* 
trmtiont  of  the  f^et  that  in  old  times  the 
phmFtnaciflt,  as  an  apothecarj  in  the  Atrict^st 
aet]«e,  watt  employed  aa  an  adviser  of  the 
tiek  occurs  in  a  story  told  hjGicero  of  a  nmn 
ziaraed  Lueius  ClodiuSf  a  travetltug  apothe- 
cary, who  was  aceuatomed  to  set  vtp  as  a 
diftirihutor  of  advice  and  rue«lictne  io  the 
market-places  of  the  towns  through  which  he 
passed.  Tbta  man  happened  tu  paiis  through 
Larinum  at  a  time  when  the  grand  ruuUier  of 
Oppta^tjicua  was  ill^  and  was  employed  by  her 
aou  to  attend  her.  Now  thia  son  was  an  in- 
fatuoua  tellow^  who  kept  a  phyBician  in  his 
|iay  to  d^itfoy  by  hia  preacriptions  every  one 
who  waa  euppoied  to  be  an  impediment  upon 
Ilia  path.  Hla  mother  was  among  those 
whom  he  deedred  to  p<»iaon,  but  shC}  being  on 
her  gUArdj  steailily  refused  both  the  atteud- 
anee  and  the  medicine  of  her  son^i  favour jle. 
Application  was  made  therefore  to  the  travel* 
lin^  pharmacopolisl,  whom  she  agreed  to 
trust  Unhappily  the  apothecary  was  as 
bad  as  the  phyiiician,  to^k  hb  bribe,  and 
killed  his  patient  with  the  lirst  dose  he 
admiiiiit«re4> 

We  apeak  of  the  pbarmacopoUat  who 
practuaed  ;  but  it  is  to  be  understood  that  in 
tboae  days  the  physician  kept  hia  own  driiga 
in  his  house — the  list  of  niedicameots  vrm 
amallertban  it  is  at  present — and  compounded 
bia  own  medicines,  Galen  attempts  to  show 
that  Hippoerates,  father  of  medicine,  made 
up  his  own  prescriptions  ;  Celaus  and  Galen , 
it  ia  c^rtain^  both  dispensed  their  medicines 
themselves,  &tid  Itnew  notldng  of  the  refine- 
ments of  dignity  that  were  to  be  mtrodueed 
by  their  successora.  If  Hippocrates  did  not 
dispense  hia  own  physic^  it  can  only  be  said 
that  he  Wits  not  true  to  hia  principles  ;  for 
*a^  physician,^*  he  says,  in  one  of  his  bi>oks, 
•ought  to  have  his  shop  provided  with  pliiiity 
of  ajl  neovanary  things,  as  lint^  rollers,  splints ; 
let  thi^-re  be  likewise  in  readiness  at  all  times 
anotlier  small  cabinet  of  such  things  aa  may 
strve  for  occasions  of  going  far  from  home  ; 
let  biru  have  aJso  all  eorta  of  plasters,  potions, 
Kiui  purging  mtdicines,  so  contrived  that 
they  may  keep  some  considerable  time,  and 
likewise  sacb  aa  may  be  had  and  used  while 
they  are  fresh/* 

The  ideal  physicLan  of  Hippocrates  is^  in 
this  country,  the  apothecary  of  the  present 
day*  UaJeu  says  that  he  had  an  apothek^  in 
irbj0h  his  drugs  were  kept,  ajid  where  kli) 
m«Miichiea  were  always  made  under  his  own 
#ye»  or  by  his  hand.  For  one  moment  we 
pAUae  on  tbe  word  arpoLhek6,  whence  apo the- 
ory ia  derived.    It  meant  among  the  Ureeks 


a  place  where  any  tit  in  g  Is  put  by  and  pre- 
serve. I, — especiJilly,  in  the  firat  inslance,  wiua. 
The  Romans  had  uo  wine-cell  jilts,  but  kept 
their  wine- jars  upon  up|»er  flocjrf,  where  tlit*y 
be  lie  veil  that  the  conienta  would  ripeu  fj&ster. 
The  small  flo<^r»  were  en  lied  fummiii,  ihe 
large  ones  apotUecss.  The  a|H^theca  beiitg  a 
■Iry,  airy  pkce,  became,  of  cour^,  tlie  l^t 
pu&3iblti  store-room  for  drugs,  and  many 
ajiothecaa  became  drug-atorea,  with  an  apo- 
theciirina  in  charge.  It  ia  a  mi^sfortune,  tiien 
— >if  it  be  one— attached  tu  thf^  name  of 
apothecary  that  it  h^  in  it  aasi^ciatiun  with 
the  shop.  But,  to  say  nothi[i>(  nt  Pod  a  Ur^  us 
and  M&chaoo,  Cull  en  and  William  Hunter 
dLipensed  their  own  medicines,  80  aUo  did 
Dr.  Peckey^  who  inserted  in  the  i'ojrfman  of 
the  sixternth  of  January,  in  the  yejtr  seven- 
teen hundrt^d,  when  dociors  and  apothecaries 
were  at  hottest  war  together,  this  advertise- 
ment; 

At  the  An|?t  and  Crowu,  in  Baling  Ijouo,  naaf 
B«w  Lftue,  livrv  J,  Peckejr,  a  fmduile  iii  tlw  Unl- 
T»mt^  of  Qjrlord,  i.nd  of  taKHj  ytwn*  tlaiidiiig  in  tb« 
CuUcg^  of  PlayticlAtif,  LondoQ  ;  ^Ijerc  all  irck  |9«Dpl# 
UiAt  aamn  to  liim  m&j  have  for  tixpcnce  a  rbilhful 
accuutit  df  tlieir  diw?**^,  ui4  ^Ijun  dirrctioni  far  «li«t 
and  Dihcr  tiling*  tlicy  ean  prepare  ih«ui»rlvet ;  Aud 
iut;h  M  liq.VQ  OCC41I0I1  for  metlicinw  may  \iikfti  tbcm 
of  Itim  at  rfiuonaUlc  n&tet^  wUhout,  ^)  ii»g  anyibinf 
for  advice :  and  lie  nil]  visit  any  «ick  perioii  in  London 
or  ihe  libvrtict  thereof,  in  tlie  daytimtj,  for  two 
ihillingt  and  lixpence,  and  anywhere  eJ»e  witUm  Iha 
&ti\M  of  Mortality  for  fire  ihilliugi^ 

Doctor  Peckey'fl  charges  are  extremely 
modeat,  which  hat  not  been  at  all  times  the 
case  among  those  of  hia  brotherlioo^l.  The 
present  practice  amoug  piiyBieim^a  of  bein^ 
paid  only  by  voluntary  hm,  aeema  to  bav^a 
arisen  out  of  a  law  passed  to  prevent  ex* 
tortiom  In  Galen's  timet  reapeelable  phy* 
dcians  would  not  undertake  small  cases,  but 
they  had  acquired  the  habit  of  com  pound  iog 
secret  noatrums,  which  continued  iu  fuH 
force  for  gene  rati  oue,  and  wa^^  common  alio 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  all  classical 
customs  wore  revived.  Aetma  comphdiia 
much,  iti  hia  writings,  of  the  immense  price 
aiked  for  respectable  nostrums*  Nicoatratua 
us&d  to  ask  two  talents  for  hia  isotheoJi,  or 
antidote  against  the  colic.  At  laat  Yalentiuian 
estabiiahed  in  Home  fourteen  salaried  phy- 
fticiana  to  attend  gratuitously  on  tlie  puor^ 
and  obliged,  by  the  aaroa  law,  every  other 
physician  to  accept  the  voluntary  donation  of 
every  other  patient,  when  he  hi%d  recovered 
from  hia  disease,  without  mnking  expreta 
charge,  or  taking  adviintage  of  any  proiiiisei 
raahiy  made  under  sufferiuK.  Here  we  have 
not  the  fee  system,  but  mogt  probably  the 
ground- work  of  it.  Thia  mode  of  after- 
)iayment  remained  for  many  cei^turies  the 
ctietom  of  the  empire,  A  physician  of  the 
tifleenth  cenlnry,  Kric;ua  Coidim,  comiihiint»d 
much  of  tUe  reluctatice  of  hia  piitieuts  to 
reward  him  properly  when  tliey  wt^re  we  11^ 
for  iirfioe  done  to  tb^m  in  sicknem. 
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In  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  surgery 
and  pharmacy  began  to  decline  in  repntution. 
The  apothecary,  said  a  Latin  couplet,  is  the 
physician's  right  hand,  the  surgeon  his  left 
hand  ;  but  this  meant  ^at  the  physician  was 
the  head  and  body  of  the  whole  pi-otession, 
with  the  hands  entirely  subject  to  his  will. 
At  the  same  time  there  grew  up  among  these 
doctors  panimount  so  strong  a  faith  in 
asti-ology,  in  charms  and  magical  medica- 
ments, that  it  became  necessary,  as  some 
thought,  to  warn  them  lest  they  gave  advice 
destructive  to  the  soul ;  since  it  is  better  for 
us,  as  said  Theodorus,  to  be  always  sick,  than 
sound  by  til e  contempt  of  Qod, 

In  an  old  liistorioal  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  College  of  Physicians  against  em- 
Eirics  and  unlicensed  practitioners  written  by 
^r.  Charles  Goodall,  a  fellow  of  the  said  col- 
lege, we  read  how  in  King  James's  reign  one 
John  i^auibe,  having  acquired  great  fame  by 
his  cures,  was  examined  at  the  College  of 
Physicians  by  request  of  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  and  among  the  examination  ques- 
tions put  to  him  we  find  thmt^ 

^*  Being  asked  in  Astrology  what  house  he 
looketh  unto  to  know  a  disease,  or  the  event 
of  it :  and  how  the  lord  ascendant  should 
stand  thereto  t 

'*He  answereth,  he  looks  for  the  sixth 
house:  which  being  disproved,  he  saith  he 
uudei-stands  nothiug  therein,  but  what  he 
hath  out  of  Caliman  :  and  being  asked  what 
books  he  hath  read  in  that  art,  he  saith  he 
hath  none  but  Caliman." 

It  was  long,  in  fact,  before  the  traces  of  these 
false  ideas  of  nature  were  removed  from  the 
prescriptions  of  the  doctors.  Doctor  Merrett, 
in  tlie  year  sixteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine, 
denounced  the  frauds  of  apothecaries  who  sell 
to  their  TAtients  sheep's  lungs  for  fox  lungs, 
and  the  bone  of  an  ox's  heart  for  that  ofa 
stag's  heart ;  and,  at  about  the  same  time, 
Cul|>epper,  in  translating  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
or  otiicial  catalogue  of  medicinal  remedies 
and  preparations  issued  by  the  College  of 
Physicians,  ridicules  some  of  the  contents  in 
a  list  like  this,  inserting  his  own  comments 
by  parenthesis : 

^  'i  he  fat,  grease,  or  suet  of  a  duck,  coose, 
eel,  boar,  heron,  thymallos "  (if  you  know 
where  to  get  it),  **  dog,  capon, beaver,  wild  cat, 
stork,  hedge-ho^,  hen,  man,  lion,  hare,  kite,  or 
lack"  (if  they  have  any  fat  I  am  persuaded 
\ia  worth  twelve-pence  the  grain),  "wolf, 
mouse  of  the  mountain  "  (if  you  can  catch 
them),  "pardal,  hog,  serpent,  badger,  bear, 
fox,  vulture  "  (if  you  can  catch  them),  **  east 
and  west  benzoar,  viper's  flesh,  the  brains  of 
hares  and  sparrows,  the  rennet  of  a  lamb, 
kid,  hare,  .'Uid  a  calf  and  a  horse  too  "  (quoth 
the  college).  [They  should  have  put  the 
rennet  of  an  ass  to  make  medicine  for  their 
a<ldle-braiu8.]  "The  excrement  of  a  goose, 
of  a  dog,  of  a  goat,  of  swallows,  of  men,  of 
women,  of  mice,  of  peacocks,"  &c.,  &c. 

AVeli  might  the  founders  iu  this  country  of 


the  science  of  physio  speak  even  at  a  time 
later  than  this  with  little  reverence  for  the 
learning  supposed  to  be  proper  to  their 
craft. 

"It  is  very  evident,"  wrote  Sir  Bichard 
Blackmore  in  his  treatise  on  the  small-pox, 
"that  a  man  of  good  sense,  vivacity,  and 
spirit,  may  arrive  at  the  highest  rank  of 
physicians  without  the  assistance  of  great 
erudition  and  the  knowledge  of  books ;  and 
this  was  the  case  of  Dr.  Sydenham,  who 
became  an  able  and  eminent  physician, 
though  he  never  designed  to  take  up  the 
profession  till  the  civil  wars  were  composedy 
and  then  being  a  disbanded  officer,  he  entered 
upon  it  for  a  maintenance,  without  any 
laming  properly  preparatory  for  the  under- 
taking of^it.  And  to  show  the  render  what 
contempt  he  had  for  writings  in  physic,  when 
one  day  I  asked  him  to  a«ivise  me  wliat  books 
I  should  read  to  qualify  me  for  practice,  he 
replied,  '  Bead  Don  Quixote— it  is  a  very 
good  book.  I  read  it  stilL'  So  low  an 
opinion  had  this  celebrated  man  of  the  learn- 
ing collected  out  of  the  authors,  his  preile- 
cessors.  And  a  late  celebrated  physician, 
whose  judgment  was  universally  relied  upon 
as  almost  infallible  in  his  profession,  used  to 
say,  as  I  am  well  informed,  that  when  ha 
died  he  would  leave  behind  him  the  whole 
mystery  of  physic  upon  half  a  sheet  of 
paper.'* 

He  who  said  this  was  Doctor  BadeU£Re^ 
physician  to  King  William  the  Third,  the 
most  successful  practitioner  of  hb  own  day, 
and  one  of  the  honoured  patriarchs  of  the 
I^ndon  College  of  Physicians.  It  is  requi- 
site thus  far  to  understand  what  the  phy- 
sician was  during  the  years  of  which  we  now 
proceed  to  speak.  Up  to  the  time  wliea 
Ghirth's  Dispensary  was  published,  there  con- 
tinued to  be  much  general  truth  in  the  ins-  I 
pression  here  conveyed.  After  that  time,  in  " 
the  days  of  Mead,  the  erudite  physician,  and 
of  Clieselden,  the  skilful  surgeon,  whom 
Pope  linked  with  each  other  in  a  line — 

I'll  try  what  Mead  and  Cbetelden  adviie, 

and  who  consulted  together  on  the  esse  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  there  began  with  us 
another  and  a  better  epoch  in  the  history  of 
medicine. 

The  first  doctors  in  England  were  the 
Druids,  who,  by-the-by,  collected  their  own 
misletoe.  The  second  race  of  doctors  was 
provided  also  by  the  religious  orders  ;  they 
were  the  monks  (whose  practice  the  Pope 
afterwards  forbade)  ;  and  there  came  next  a 
transition  period,  during  which  there  was 
much  wavering  between  the  two  callings  of 
physic  and  divinity.  Thus,  among  other  in- 
stances, we  find  that  Bichard,  the  sou  of 
Nigel,  Bishop  of  Ely,  who  is  called,  not  the 
physician,  but  the  apothecary  to  King  Henry 
the  Second  and  the  two  succeeding  m<>uarclL% 
afterwards  was  created  Bishop  of  London. 
There    was  no  CoUtige  of  Physiuiuus  then 
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cxistfng,  and  this  king*!  npoiheeary — ^tlie 
firftt  mfin,  we  beUeve,  to  whom  the  callinj^  is 
mscribeil  upon  our  EngLiflh  records — evidently 
WAS  no  shopkeeper  of  arnfilL  importance.     No 
douUt  he  J  practised  mediciue,    CertJtinly,  in 
the  y&nr  one  thousand   three   hundred  and 
forty-tive^  Coursua  de  Gtuigeliuid,  cftUed  an 
apotdecary  of  Ix^ndnn,  servinf^  about  the  per- 
ftOR  rtf  King  Edwai'd  the  Third,  received  a 
peii>ii)ti  fif  si^ipenee  a-day  a^  a  reward  for  hia 
nttnidance  on  the  king  during  a  serious  ill- 
nwifl  whieh  he  had  in  Scotland*     Henry  the 
Eighth    gave    forty  marks  it-year  to  John 
gbdfi,  apothecary^  as  a  medical  attendant  on 
the  I'rinersn  MarVj  who  waa  a  delicate  un- 
healthy young  woman,  so  that  we  thus  hare 
the  first  indications  of  the  position  of  an 
Kcii^Iish  apothecary,  as  one  whuae  cfklHng  for 
two    hundrtnl  years  maint*iinfld   itself,  and 
continued  to  nia^ntatn  itself  till  a  few  yeara  1 
after  the   ealablishment  of  the    Cullej^e   of, 
Pbyakmia,  as  that  of  a  man  who  might  be  | 
eitpigi^d   even  by  kings  in  prautice  of  the' 
hi  aliii^^  art.    But  in  the  third  year  of  Queen  \ 
Mury '^  leign,  thirty'sevtfn    years  after  the  [ 
estnhlishment  of  the  College  of  Physicians, 
both  «iur^«?on3  aud  apothecaries  were  pro-  j 
hibtted  tlie  pnietiaing  of  phyrtic.    In  Henry 
thtj  Eighth's  time  it  hati  been  settledj  on  the  | 
ether   hand,  that  surgery    was  nn  especial  | 
mrt  of  phyi»ic,  and  any  of  the  cotnpauy  or 
fellowship  of   phy«ictana  were    allowed    to 
euga^e  in  it, 

\Ve  remain  awhile  with  Henry  the  Eighth, 
whose  reien  ia  important  in  the  history  of 
ttie  tnedieal  prof^f^^ion  in  this  oc>untry.  In 
the  tUir*!  ytar  of  th:it  king  there  was  lt?tria)a- 
tien  Against  unskilied  pi-actitioners  and  wo- 
men who  introduced  witchci'aft  and  sorcery, 
|litji  pretended  nostra  ids,  to  the  high  dijj* 
as  ore  of  Gmi,  the  great  disgrace  of  the 
ullyy  and  tlie^rievon^  damagfeaud  destruc- 
tion of  the  kiug*M  ]iege  subjects.  It  enacted 
that  no  person  within  the  city  of  London,  or 
R  elrcnit  of  scvan  mi  lea  thereof,  ahidl  take 
npon  himself  to  practlee  either  as  physician 
or  ffttrgeon  tilt  he  liave  been  examined  and 
ippmved  of  by  the  Br^thop  of  London  or 
Dean  of  St,  Paurs,  asisisted  by  four  phTsicians 
or  OTjr^rw^iis  of  established  reputatmn,  ac- 
e»"i  '     Mie  branch  of  practice  designed  to 

b'  !   iUj  under  the  pemdty   of  fiva 

ptM.t,  ,.^  |.i  i  month  for  non-eompliimce,  A 
siraUar  rule  was  to  govern  the  profession  in 
other  di«>ceBe«,  fellows  of  the  imivtirintiea  of 
Oxford  am)  Cambridge  being  m  all  cafies  ex- 
eapteil  and  pix>vided  against. 

Til  is  law  removed  a|>othecaries  to  a  lower 
level ;  tliey  became  mixed  np  altogether  lui 
mere  drugging  with  the  gr^^cers,  Tliey  had 
neither  obtained  Uidvei-sit^  degrees^  nor 
jmrsed  any  ordeal  of  ej^annnalion  ;  if  they 
atlvi^ed  the  aick,  they  did  so  on  the  faith  of 
the  skill  tliey  picked  up  by  observhig  the 
preiieriptions  of  more  learned  men.  Beven 
jears  at\cr  the  act  passed,  the  physic iiuis 
were  established  by  Kmg  Henry  the  Eighth, 


in  acolle^re, — had  aroyal  charter  of  ineorpc^rir 
tioa,— and  in  another  four  or  five  year,*  wlien 
it  was  confirmed  tothem,  the  office  of  e^^amiu- 
ing  candidutes  fur  admission  into  any  V>raiich 
of  the  profession^-for  they  declareil  surgery 
a  part  of  physic — was  taken  out  of  the  h^uds 
of  the  clergy  and  conferred,  as  a  new  prLvi- 
Inge,  upon  the  College  of  Physicians,  In 
Queen  Mary's  reign  the  College  of  PhyaiciauB 
actijuired  also  a  right  of  scrutiny  over  apothe- 
caries* shops.  Doctor  of  Medicine  waa  thtm 
aupi^rae  ;  apothecary  was  a  druggist  only, 
who  wore  a  blue  apron,  but  had  fe  w  ideas 
beyond  his  mortar,  and  sold  not aimply  dings 
but  also  spices^  snutf,  tobacco,  and  sui^^ar  u,nd 
pUimi9.  In  the  time  of  James  the  Fn^st  the 
apothecaries  were  incorporated  with  the 
grocers  under  a  new  charter  in  the  fourth 
year  of  his  reign.  But  they  did  not  remain 
for  more  tiian  nine  years  so  united.  King 
James  was  at  all  times  ready  to  make 
money  by  the  granting  of  new  charters  ; 
that  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  ways  and 
means  famUiar  to  the  royal  family  of  StuarL 
James  the  Fii'at  granted  fifteen  incorjwjra' 
tions,  Cliarles  the  Firat  the  same  numbej", 
Cromwell  oneg  Charles  the  Second  nine 
or  ten.  The  apothecaries  had  been  formed 
into  one  guild  with  the  old  fratt^niity 
of  grocers  in  the  reign  of  Edw/ud  the  Third, 
and  the  charter  several  times  renewed!  baa 
been  conlirmed  by  Henry  the  Slatth,  who 
granted  to  them  the  power  by  skilled  per- 
sons—competent apothecaries — of  ae arching 
and  condemning  drugs ;  the  same  power 
which  wss  atter wards  conferred  nj^on  the 
C^(Ue£re  of  Physiciiins.  To  the  charler-graut- 
iug  Stuart  his  two  body  phyairiaiis  re  pre* 
tented  the  prayer  of  sundry  apothecaries  on 
behalf  of  their  Ixwly,  that  they  mij^ht  have  & 
diwtinct  incorporation  as  "Sipothecjiries;  and 
this  separation  from  the  grocera  Wiis  etiVcte^l 
in  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and  fifteen. 
The  higher  class  of  the  ariothecariet)  had 
again  eart»ed  cr&Ut  for  their  callings  their 
guild  waaeal led  not  aComjKuiy  buta  Society^ 
and  had  so  much  of  royal  favour  that  King 
James  used  to  call  them  his  own  guilds  being 
nioveil  nnich  to  favour  them  by  hi  a  apo- 
thecary, Gideon  do  Lanne^  whose  efligy,  as 
that  of  a  benefactor,  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Uie 
hall  in  Ulaekfriars.  Gideon,  aays  a  d^sci'iid- 
aiit  of  his,  lived  piously  to  the  age  of  ninety- 
seven,  was  worth  as  manv"  thonaand  pounds 
as  he  lived  yeara,  and  had  by  one  wife  thirty^ 
seven  children. 

Thus  the  apothecaries  became  organised, 
and  more  able  to  cany  on  the  war  wldcli  for 
a  time  it  Wria  their  pai*t  in  this  country  to 
wage  with  the  physic:ians»  It  has  been  already 
Naid  that  In  Queen  ^{ary^s  reign  surgeons  ai^d 
apotht-cfiries  were  prolabited  the  piTicU^ing 
of  physic.  In  Charles  tlie  Firai's  time,  I  he 
phyaieiana  found  it  requisite  to  pt^titii^n  for 
another  royal  edict,  that  no  apothecary  fe^hould, 
under  severe  penalties,  compound  or  ad- 
minister medicines  without  the  prescription 
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of  a  physician  then  living.  The  interdict 
had  little  efficacy,  and  at  last  became  so  obso- 
lete that  in  the  sixth  year  of  William  the 
Third  an  act  passed  which  was  made  per- 
petual in  tlie  ninth  of  Qeorge  the  First,  ex- 
empting apothecaries  from  service  in  parish 
offices  and  upon  juries,  because  unless  so 
exempt  they  cannot  perform  the  trusts  re- 
posed in  them  as  they  ought,  nor  attend  the 
sick  with  such  diligence  as  is  required. 

The  practice  of  Uie  apothecary  was,  in  fact, 
slowly  becoming  a  necessity  imposed  by 
the  growth  of  the  middle  orders  of  society. 
The  physicians  in  this  country  have  not 
altereni  their  position  with  relation  to  the 
population  as  tlie  population  has  changed  its 
position  with  regani  to  them.  They  have 
maintained  themselves,  wisely  we  think,  as 
a  class  of  special  counsellors,  with  counsel- 
lor's fees,  not  ofVen  to  be  lowered  without  loea 
of  dignity.  Therefore,  the  apothecary  haa 
been  called  upon  to  adapt  himself  as  a  pro- 
fessional adviser,  to  the  wants  of  the  million. 
He  has  done  so.  On  the  continent  of  Europe 
it  is  the  physician  who  has  done  so ;  he  is,  in 
many  thousands  of  cases,  just  what  the  apo- 
thecary in  this  country  has  been  called  upon 
to  make  himsflf,  and  haa  through  much 
trouble  and  conflict  come  to  be.  £ven  in 
Scotland,  the  same  pressure  upon  the  apothe- 
cary has  not  produced  out  of  him  the  same 
thiD|r.  Scotch  surgeons  were  examined  in 
medicine,  and  entered  as  matter  of  course 
into  general  practice,  when  in  Eoffland  suiv 
geons  were  confinea — as  they  still  are — to 
surc^ical  examinations,  and  obtained  license 
to  deal  only  with  a  class  of  cases  which  do 
not  form  more  than  one  in  ten  of  all  that 
demand  treatment,  while  the  physicians  stood 
upon  their  dignity,  wisely,  as  we  have  said  ; 
but  in  a  way  thaf  has  made  the  production 
of  a  clnas  of  general  practitioners  quite  un- 
avoidable. 

The  Society  of  Apothecaries,  then,  obtained 
its  separate  incorporation,  and  seceded  from 
the  grocers  in  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and 
fifteen,  three  years  prior  to  the  first  publica- 
tion of  a  Pharmacopceia,  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty  years  before  the  surgeons  were 
dissociated  m>m  the  Barbers*  Company.  The 
first  demand  upon  the  apothecary  was  to  pre- 
scribe ;  he  was  to  be,  in  Adam  Smithes  words, 
''the  physician  to  the  poor  at  all  times,  and 
to  the  rich  whenever  the  disease  was  without 
danger.*'  To  unite  the  calling  of  apothecary 
with  that  of  the  surgeon,  was  to  become  what 
the  public  wished  to  have,  namely,  a  man 
available  on  easy  variable  terms  for  daily  use 
in  every  emergency. 

In  our  days  this  problem  has  reached,  or 
is  reaching,  a  most  excellent  solution.  jBut 
it  has  not  been  worked  out  without  difficulty. 
The  physicians  not  seeing  that  they  fought  in 
rain  against  necessity  arising  from  a  social 
want  which  they  were  not  themselves  pre- 
pared to  meet,  not  only  contested  the  right  of 
apothecaries  to  advise,  but  even  in  the  chafe 


of  controversy  went  so  far  as  to  ''enact  and 
decree  that  no  surgeon  nor  apothecary,  nor 
any  such  artificer,  who  has  exercised  any  less 
liberal  art,  or  bound  to  servitude  has  served 
his  apprenticeship  in  a  shop^  be  admitted  into 
the  cUss  of  candidates,  or  of  fellows ;  lest| 
haply*  if  such  be  elected  into  the  college,  wo 
shall  not  sufficiently  appear  to  have  consulted 
either  our  own  dignity,  or  the  honour  of  the 
universities  of  this  kingdonL** 

War  to  the  knife  was  thus  declared,  and 
during  one  or  two  generations  led  in  aoms 
instmces  to  ver^  scandalous  results.  Tha 
physicians,  judging  it  derogatory  to   com- 

rnd  their  medicines,  were  often  obliged  to 
extremely   heedful   of    the    dispositioii 
towards  them  of  any  apothecary  to  whom 
they  might  send  their  prescriptions.    Active 
pills  were  maliciously  made  inert  by  the  use 
j  perhaps  of  liquorice  in  place  of  steel  and 
I  aloes  ;  the  quarrel  was  of  more  consideration 
I  than  the  patient. 

j  When  physician  and  apothecary  were  good 
friends,  and  the  physician  was  a  man  who,  in 
the  phrase  of  the  trade— for  here  we  must 
needs  call  it  a  trade— could  write  well,  some* 
thing  like  this  was  the  result  We  quote 
only  one  dav's  medicine,  prescribed  by  a 
physician  and  administered  oy  an  apothecary 
to  a  fever  patient.  The  list  of  medicine 
given  on  each  other  day  is  quite  as  long,  and 
every  bolus  is  found  in  the  same  way  duly 
specified  in  '*Mr.  Parret  the  apotheeary*s 
bill,  sent  in  to  Mr.  A.  Dalley,  who  was  a 
mercer  on  Ludgate  Hill"  We  quote  the 
supply  for  the  fourth  day*s  illness  : 


Augutt  10. 

Another  Pearl  Julap 

0 

6  10 

Another  Hypnotick  Draught 

0 

A  Cordial  Dolus  . 

0 

A  Cordial  Dranfht   . 

0 

A  Cordial  Pearl  Emultion     • 

0 

Another  Pearl  Julap 

0 

Another  Cordial  Julap  •        • 

0 

Another  Bolui          ,        • 

0 

Another  Draught          •        • 

0 

A  Pearl  Julap  •        « 

0 

A  Cordial  Draught        • 

0 

An  Anodjrne  Mixture        • 

0 

A  Olatt  of  Cordial  Spirit!      • 

0 

Aoother  Mucilage     . 

0 

A  Cooling  Mixture      . 

0 

A  Bliitering  Plaitter  to  the  Neck 

0 

Two  more  of  the  lame  to  the  Arms 

0 

Another  Apocem       • 

, 

0 

Spirit  of  HarUhora 

, 

0 

PUiiter  to  dreu  the  BlUten 

• 

0 

One  day's  medical  treatment  is  here  repre- 
sented, as  it  was  often  to  be  met  with  in  the 
palmy  days  of  physic,  when 

Some  fell  by  laudanum,  and  tome  bj  steel. 
And  death  in  ambush  lay  in  eT*iy  pilL 

Then  truly  might  Dr.  Garth  write  of  his 
neighbours  how 

The  piercing  caosties  ply  tbdr  spiteful  powV, 
Emetki  wrenchy  and  keen  cathsjrtics  scouiw 
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The  dead  I V  druji  in  cltiiiWc  da*c»  fly  ; 
And  p£fi1es  pcitl  ft  i»Drtiji.l  I)  m^liony* 

In  tbe  year  ^ixl^eii  hundred  aiid  nittetj* 
four  llie  DUitiber  of  niiotliecariea  bud  iji- 
ei^ased  in  Etrr^liiiul  Trum  nbout  ti  hundred  to 
nbotit  a  tliuHSuiid ;  they  b;til  Ijt'Cuiue  ftti 
itidueniiftl  body,  and  their  chdm  to  pr<?sc*ril>e 
for  the  k^:^^  w&mltijj  st^ciion  of  the  }>ubli^ 
that  cult  Id  not  tttTurd  to  t»fty,  first  the  pliy- 
aicisths  fur  ndvice^  liit^ti  tlie  HpoLhtc^iry  ft>r  hU 
mrtliLTiue,  e](L-ittnl  a  discujcs^inii  tiuit  had 
refiched  ii«  botteftt  jiomt*  Theo  it  ^iia  thjd 
eoiu«  uf  ihe  physicians,  out  of  niutive^  haW- 
beneviiWitt  hujl'-i'outi'ov&i'uitilr  united  iu  Ih^ 
citfthli  hnieut  of  diapeii*iHi«,  at  wJiiulj  they 
woidti  j^ivo  fcneir  uwii  advice  to  the  prmr, 
cliff 41  ply  or  griituitotHly,  and  caha^  luedjcmg 
to  h^  ^ohl  nearly  tit  prime  cost.  Uuo  of  the 
dis|reiji)ibriea  w^b  in  a  room  of  the  theu 
VoUvgti  of  PhyfliciniiB  (uuw  a  bntzier'a 
preuii^tja),  in  Warwick  Lane  \  ant>[lier  w^is  S 
m  6t.  Mfirt'iu^a  I^iie  at  West  in  i  lister  ;  a  1 
thirtl  ill  St*  retpr*3  Alley,  Coriihilh  Tliej 
camif  into  of«mtiou  in  the  njonth  of 
Felifnj*ry,  aixtten  hnmlred  and  ninety  seven, 
tUrfl  u>r.v  ^t^nti  resorted  to  Uy  rich  and  poor, 
ti  dbo()s  at  which  the  a].mthecuHed 

wen         ^    T  I.  d  with  and  nnderhidden  by  ibe 
faculty*     A  wur  of  tongnes  aud  jwinipldeta 
vna,  of  eoun?*,  excited  by  this  meu^Lire,  of ' 
»hwU  tlie  only  durable  record — and  that  a  i 
recohi  now  almost  loit  out  of  aight — is  the  | 
poeni  that  hiLs  been  once  or  twice  quoted  in 
this  i>i^p«r.  The  iliftpeuuary  ;  a  Poem  in  iSix 
Cantos,  by  l>r>  Garth*    Uf  conrie  the  phy- 
ili!iau»  y^ry  moti  abandon  eii  the  tnide  part 
of  the  Ui^if  syslem  they  had    caii«d    into 
tiii»l«iice. 

As  a  linal  effort^  the  pltysicians  then  tested 
in  ^  cH»nH  of  law  the  rigtit  of  the  aputbeearlei 
to  Jbd^ise  us  well  its  cuiuponjid,  John  Seal,  a 
butcher,  ht¥i  been  attended  by  Mr*  Willlain 
Hoiie^  Mn  mjotheoai'y,  and  there  was  obUvined 
from  him  thLa  evidence  i  "May  the  15th, 
1704,  These  are  to  certify  that  I,  John 
8«al,  l>e!ng  sick  and  applying  my^eif  to  iIiljs 
llr^  iloij^e  the  apothecary  for  liiJ*  direct  iuns 
and  tilted ieine«,  in  order  for  my  cure,  bad  h\A 
Advice  an  1 1  medicines  irom.  him  a  year 
togethf  r  ;  but  waja  ao  far  from  being  the 
Wuer  tor  them,  that  1  was  in  a  woi'se  condi- 
tion th^n  when  he  undertook  me  ;  and  utter 
a  very  ex|ien:*ive  bill  of  near  iilty  pound  a, 
WAM  ttirc'd  lo  apply  myself  to  ibe  di&pt'ijiiiny 
ftt  the  (Joile^e  of  FhystciiUMt,  where  I  r«- 
eeived  my  cure  in  about  six  weeka*  tinie,  far 
nndf-r  lurty  sbiilinga  charge  in  medictuee* 
liVitiK-^i*  my  hiuid*" 

Ujjon  thii  Gtt«e  issue  waa  raia*^!,  and  after 
A  *|*«-i.'ial  veixliet,  luUowed  by  thrte  ai'^U- 
fi^utvi  in  tiie  Conrt  of  Qneen^e  Bench,  it  was 
dec'dcil  thiit  HiMe  ha<l  prjicii«ej  phy«ie, 
aHii  iti  so  dolnf^  had  contr.'ivened  the  law, 
AjfainKt  thm  decision  the  Society  of  x\\HiiUe- 
C»Hfa  ajipiMled  to  the  Hoo^^u  of  Lords,  Jiud 
by  that  auihority  the  judgment  given  in  tii@ 


Qiteen^s  Eeucb  was  reverse d»  Then  it  wat 
iinaUy  ilecided  th^it  the  duty  of  the  ajjothe- 
cary  coni^isted  not  onty  in  preset  ibiii*'  and 
dlapenmng^  but  also  in  directiui^  and  or^teriug 
the  renieiiiea  einfdt»yed  iu  the  tivutmenfc  of 
tii^iease.  The  poBition  of  the  a  pot  Leeway  thus 
became  what  it  had  b^vu  ut  tltc  liiiist,  and  ao 
renijiined  ;  but  obviuMuly  whftt  wiu^  ik&iurud 
w^ut*  m*t  siuflident  for  the  due  prutectiou  of 
Iht  public 

Fur  a  lung  time  nothing  was  done*  Tlie 
Society  uf  Apothecariea — which  has  never 
been  a  wealthy  frmid — e^tiibhslicd  a  libenil 
organise tii'n  among  it^  members.  It  puid 
i^rt'at  hted  to  the  ttutiinic  garden  at  Che  Lea, 
wirich  it  had  begun  to  lease  from  Lord 
Cheyne^  in  sixteen  hundred  and  sevt-nty- 
thiee,  when  the  dispute  with  the  piiyaictaua 
was  rapully  appruauhing  it4  climax,  and 
which,  not  many  years  after  the  st^^tirment 
uf  the  dispute,  in  seventeen  hundred  and 
twenty-twu,  wiis  made  over  to  them  in  per- 
petuity fur  a  live- pound  rental  by  Sir  Hans 
Sloan e  who  had  bought  the  manor^  on  cuu- 
dition  that  it  was  to  be  mainiaiaed  aa  a 
pbjEiic  ■garden  at  tbe  charge  of  ttie  apothe- 
caries, '*  fur  the  manifefltation  of  the  power, 
Wisdom,  and  glory  of  God  in  the  woi  ks  of 
the  creation,  and  that  their  appi^ntictfs  aud 
othei-a  may  better  diatinguiah  good  aud  use- 
ful phiut^/"  The  charge  of  the  garden  hna 
accoi  diogly  been  to  this  day  maintained, 
witliout  grudgiugj  by  direct  annual  pay- 
ment from  aU  members  of  tiie  Buciety  of 
Aputbecartea, 

There  ha* I  arisien  also,  in  connection  with 
AjKJthecariea*  Hall— by  accldent^*a  tirade*  In 
sixtfen  hundred  and  tweiity -three,  some 
metuber^  joined  to  form  a  dispensary,  nnder 
iui^pectiun,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining — for 
their  own  use  only^ — pure  and  honest  dmga. 
Half  a  century  loter,  a  aubseription  among 
members  of  the  hall  added  a  labor atory  for 
the  supply  of  chemicals  used  by  themnelve* 
in  then  own  pitujttces*  The  credit  of  their 
prepamiions  caused  others  to  apply  lo  these 
geutli^meu  for  leave  to  purchEii*e  of  tUem  ; 
and  thi«  leave,  at  iinit  reiused,  was  ukim;aely 
conceded,  a  few  >  e:irs  before  the  date  of  the 
est Abbsh  meat  of  the  Dispensary  at  the  Phy- 
isiciatjs*  College,  A  drug  trade  was  thu« 
etjmnienced,  not  by  the  Society  of  Ajjoth©' 
caries,  but  by  some  of  ita  members  at  iu  hal!, 
aud  tUeIr  s^uUsL^riptlons  and  promts  w^i-e  their 
own  piivate  ctmcem,  paid  to  aud  tukeo  from 
what  they  termed  '^general  stock/'  In  the 
early  pat  t  o(  the  reign  of  Queen  Anue^  much 
ilittienlty  having  been  foun^i  ia  the  prucnring 
o!  pure  drugs  for  the  British  navy,  Prince 
Greorge  of  L'enmark,  Lord  Higli  Admiral, 
persuaded  the  8i>cieLy  to  tiudertuke  tiie 
supply,  Tliey  then  opened  a  sep  imte  com-* 
mei'ciitl  ea^aiiisUment.  under  the  title  uf  the 
Navy  8ltck,  in  which  it  was  t>ptiu2ial  with 
any  member  Ui  take  alia  res.  Afti-r  ii  time 
the^iB  two  stockii  were  joined  as  a  cumuMm 
in  teres tf  and  became  what  is  now  known  as 
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the  United  Stock  of  tlie  Society  of  Apothe- 
cariefl.  It  is  a  distinct  commercial  enter- 
j)ri«e,  Carrie*!  on,  not  by  the  society,  but  by 
members  of  the  society  at  its  hall,  and  under 
its  sanction.  It  has  its  own  sei)arate  officers  , 
aiid  committees,  by  whom,  not  by  the  master 
and  wardens  of  the  company,  its  accounts  are 
audited  and  its  affairs  controlled.  It  is  well 
managed,  and  yields  iiigh  dividends  to  its 
prcijiiittoi-s,  which  were  increased  by  one- 
third,  in  Consequence  of  the  demand  for  drugs 
during  the  recent  war.  It  has  been  also  an 
important  agent  in  the  keeping  of  bad  drugs 
out  of  the  market. 

Wlioever  pays  a  visit  to  the  Hall  in  Black- 
friai-s,  will  be  shown  how  it  is  composed  of 
two  distinct  parts.  From  a  steam-engine 
room  he  in  taken  to  where  great  mill-stones 
powder  rhubarb,  rows  of  steam-pestles  pound 
in  iron  mortars,  steam-rollers  mix  hills  of 
ointment,  enormous  stills  silently  do  tlieir 
work,  calomel  sublimes  in  closed  ovens, 
magnesia  is  made  and  evaporated,  crucibles 
are  hot,  and  coppers  all  heated  by  steam  are 
full  of  costly  juices  from  all  corners  of  the 
world.  He  will  find  in  the  cellar  barrels 
fresh  tapped  of  compound  tincture  of  carda- 
moms, tmuture  of  rhubarb,  and  such  medi- 
cated brews;  he  will  find  in  a  private 
laboratory  the  most  delicate  scientihc  tests 
and  processes  employed  for  purposes  of  trade 
by  a  bkilful  chemist ;  he  will  find  warehouses 
and  packing-rooms,  perhaps,  heaped  up  with 
boxes  of  druffs  to  be  sent  out  by  the  next  ship 
to  India,  and  apparently  designed  to  kill  or 
cure  all  the  inhabitants  of  Asia.  These  are 
the  premises  of  the  United  Stock.  From  them 
he  will  be  led  into  the  Hall  itself,  the  great  room 
on  the  walls  of  which  he  reads  who  has  been 
mindful  uf  the  widow — for  sixteen  widows  of 
poor  members  the  society  provides  annuities 
— and  round  the  tables  of  which,  he  ma^, 
perhaps,  see  young  medical  students  deep  m 
the  a«'onies  of  an  examination  to  prove  that 
they  have  been  educated  as  becomes  those 
who  are  to  join  a  liberal  profession.  There  is 
a  separate  examination-room  in  which  those 
pass  as  licentiates  who  can ;  it  is  hun^  with 
old  pictures,  and  there  is  a  small  library 
hidden  away  in  that  anti-chamber,  known 
irreverently  as  the  funking-room,  by  nervous 
candidates.  This  is  the  domain  of  the  whole 
Society.  Here  it  does  its  appointed  duty  to 
the  commonwealth. 

For,  as  it  has  been  said,  the  decision  of  the 
House  of  Lords  that  an  apothecary  might 
prescribe,  did  not  provide  ail  that  belonged 
to  the  public  want  which  has  brought  the 
English  apothecary  of  the  present  day  into 
the  avenige  position  occupied  by  the  phy- 
sician of  the  continent.  If  apothecaries  might 
prei«cribe,  skilful  or  unskilful,  there  was 
danger  to  bo  feared.  Therefore  there  arose 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century  an  agitation 
among  many  of  the  apothccaiies  to  procure 
for  theiiiftelves  an  examining  board  that 
should  exclude  incompetent  men  from  the  use 


of  the  privileges  they  enjoyed.  There  was  an 
agitation  for  some  years  ;  several  bills  were 
intro<iuced  in  parliament,  opposed  and  aban- 
doned ;  but  at  last  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifteen  an  Apothecaries  Act  was  passed  which 
gave  to  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  the 
appointment  of  a  board  of  their  own  members 
for  the  licensing  of  all  who  wished  to  exercise 
their  calling,  and  conferring  privileges  well 
known  to  the  public.  Before  this  aot  passed 
such  was  the  state  of  the  profession  tnat  not 
more  than  about  one  person  in  nine  of  those 
who  practised  medicine  had  been  educated 
for  the  work  in  which  they  were  engaged. 
Not  only  has  the  operation  of  the  ApoUie- 
caries  Act  changed  altogether  this  coudiUon 
of  aifairs,  but  it  is  due  to  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries  to  admit  that  by  »  high-spirited 
discharge  of  its  new  function,  and  a  constant 
caieful  raising  of  the  standard  of  oompetenoe^ 
it  has  compelled  strictness  in  others,  and  is 
adding  continually  to  the  impoi*tance  and 
efficiency  of  that  body  of  medical  adTiseni 
which  it  has  been  called  upon  to  iumisli.  Its 
work,  which  never  has  flagged,  had  at  the 
end  of  the  first  twenty  years  of  trial  proved 
itself  so  well,  that  to  a  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  dCommous,  Sir  Henry  Halford  coik 
fessed — *^  I  was  one  of  those  who  were  sorry 
that  the  power  was  ever  given  out  of  thi 
hands  of  the  physicians  to  license  praotir 
tioners  of  that  description ;  but  since  they 
have  had  it,  I  must  do  the  apothecaries  the 
justice  to  say,  that  they  have  executed  that 
act  extremely  well ;  and  that  the  character 
of  that  branch  of  the  profession  has  been 
amazingly  raised  since  they  have  had  thai 
authority." 

That  is  still  the  universal  testimony.  If 
we  have  told  our  story  clearlv  we  have  shown 
that  the  apothecaries  simply  have  became 
what--cousidering  the  position  taken  by  phy- 
sicians  in  this  country — ^they  could  not  aiap 
becoming;  and  that  since  the  apothecaries* 
license  does  not  qualify  for  surgery,  while  ai 
the  same  time  the  surgeons'  diploma  does  not 
qualify  for  medicine,  the  class  of  surffeon* 
apothecary  was  quite  as  inevitably  called  for. 
That  all  this  liistory  is  only  an  illustration  of 
the  stem  law  of  supply  and  demand  a  few 
figures  will  tell  at  once.  There  are  in 
England  and  Wales  at  this  time  only  four 
hundred  physicians  ;  with  an  English  license^ 
including  as  such  Doctors  and  Bachelors  of 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London,  Fellows^ 
Membei's,  Licentiates,  and  Extra-Licentiates 
of  the  Physicians'  College ;  but  there  are  five 
thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty  persons 
engaged  in  general  practice  with  the  two 
qualitications  provided  by  the  English  apothe- 
caries and  the  surgeons ;  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eighty  more  practising  with  the 
single  diploma  of  the  English  College  of  Sur« 
geons,and  one  thousand  two  hundred  with  no 
more  tlian  the  English  Apothecaries*  license. 
Eight  thousand  live  hundred  is  now  tlie  number 
of  the  class  that  the  physicians  once  thought 
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tbemaelyai  able  to  crush,  and  the  country 
Sud^  that  i%  can  luau&ge  with  no  mora  thaa 
four  hundred  pbyaiciaus* 

THE  GIGLIO  FESTA. 

A  CEQWi>  hwB  assembled  round  the  gates 
of  Ike  Naples  rail  way- office  to  go  to  the 
fc«tival  of  tbe  GigHos  at  Nola.  Young  men 
witb  th^ir  '^ spo«e  ''  dieased  out  in  the  lich 
And  vari^  eoloora  \vhich  n:iture  herself  seems 
to  suggest  in  Italy ;  others  wlio  had  onee  come 
down  alone  with  said  wiTea,  but  who  now 
hting  three  or  four  black  and  brown-akinDed 
Ptfjetitiona  of  papa  anil  tuamma  iu  addition ; 
foreigners,  like  mjaelff  intent  on  seeing  a 
eni'ioua  fke ;  tradesmen,  priesta,  soidiera, 
flower^girU,  fiaher-women^  and  boys  aiid  girlat 
of  every  rank  and  costume  ;  all  nmking  such 
a  crowd  that  the  gates  are  ordered  to  be 
abut^  and  no  more  tickets  ij^sued.  A  bell 
tiuklea,  and  the  waitir»g-rooma  being  opened, 
out  we  mih  and  take  our  ieata.  Tinkle, 
tinkle,  aaja  another  bellf  followed  by  some* 
Ihiiig  between  a  ahiiek  and  a  whiBtle,  and  off 
we  Btart  for  Nola. 

A  gJance  round  the  capaoioua  carriage 
ahowi  me  several  hard-workiug  trodiismeu 
whuDi  I  li:Ld  seen  in  their  ahirtsleeves  in  Toledo 
d'l  weeit.    Mow  happy  they  look  with 

Uii  L  en  heaide  them  1  Life  is  not  then 

one  pt^rputaal  round  of  toil  and  trouble.  Sun^ 
day  IS  not,  to  tbeir  minds,  what  the  week  had 
been  to  their  bodies — a  weight  and  a  cloud, 
Oppre«aitig  and  saddenuig.  0  no !  their 
bright  faces  aay^  as  P^'^^b'  ^  ^^^^  *^'^  ^7* 
ihtil  amldal  all  the  unavoidable  auxietieaaud 
sufferingii  of  hfe,  God  had  not  fui'gotten  to 
be  graciona,  and  that  He  had  brought  them 
out  Ihia  day  to  look  upon  the  lovelinesa  ol 
Nature*  I'hen  they  look  out  of  wiudowa  on 
the  visiea  which  are  trained  in  dch  featooti^ 
horn  tree  to.  tree,  forming,  down  long  lines 
of  poplars^  such  pretty  vistas ;  and  on  the 
aun burnt  corn  being  cut  aud  carried  through- 
out the  whole  couutry  as  we  pass  aloug; 
and  on  the  mulberrj-treee  with  their  thick 
gjlbteniug  foliage,  and  the  hemp  and  the 
lax-tiekla — forming  altogether  such  a  picture 
of  calm  beauty  that,  had  they  ever  read  the 
Bible  {which  1  am  very  sure  they  never  had). 
they  would  have  thought  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
hm  disciples  walking  through  the  corn-fields 
m  a  8ufi(iny.  At  Caiicello,  the  road  diverges 
Ml  thtj  iefL  to  Gbaerta  and  on  the  right  to 
Kola,  So  we  are  compelled  to  change 
our  train,  and  mingle  with  fresh  coiupaniuns. 
In  the  comer  is  a  poor  woman,  a  native  of 
Nola,  so  ill  with  malaria  fever,  that  no  more 
Ulsti  a  few  days  of  exbtence  appear  to  remain 
§0t  her.  Yet  the  prospi^itof  aeemg  the  Giglios 
had  given  hcratreugtli  enough  to  \tij  fie r haps 
her  laat  vi^it  to  her  birth-place*  By  her  aide 
m%M  a  stout,  burly-looking  man,  with  two 
■mall  children,  ovidei&tly  great  pets, 

**  And  where  is  the  wife  1  '*  said  the  dying 
voman* 


**  Ah  1 "  aaid  the  roau,  "  a  misfortune  I 
God's  will  be  dmie  1  '^  and  so  the  strong  aud 
healthy  could  not  boost  himself  above  the 
weak.  Chid  had  touched  him,  as  well  as  the 
poor  attenuated  being  at  Ida  side.  He  is  an 
mtelligent  man,  and  gives  me  a  great  difui  of 
information.  Kola,  he  aay&  has  a  popidation 
of  fourteen  thonsand  souJji.  It  ia  in  the 
province,  and  under  the  government  of  the 
lutendente  (Lord  Lieutenant)  ot  Avetliuoi 
It  has  also  a  Sottintendente,  a  Syndic,  lio^  al 
Judge,!  Inspector  of  Police,  and  extensive 
barracks  for  soldiers.  In  fact  Nola  is  not  a 
place  to  be  sneezed  at.  There  is  no  sUiple 
trade  here,  continued  ray  informant,  the  i\o* 
lanese  are  an  agricultural  people,  and,  besides 
grain,  grow  a  great  quantity  of  oU  aud  small 
wine.  Look  at  tho^  mouutains  J  they  are 
covered  with  thousands  of  olives.  As  to  the 
stunii  wme,  that  vthm  a  fact  evident  from 
the  mode  of  cultivation,  for  I  never  knew 
good  wine  produced  from  feetootied  vines. 
And  this  makes  me  think  of  another  subject 
showing  the  intimate  yet  almost  invisible 
connection  which  often  OEists  between  tliinga. 
The  antali  wine  ;  or,  perhape,  the  adulte- 
rated wine  couacquenion  the  univeriial  grape 
failure  has  mined  the  silk  of  this  year.  It 
is  ^the  custom  of  the  Kolauese,  and  of  the 
people  of  this  country  generally,  to  ateci»  the 
egga  of  the  silk-worms  id  strung  pure  wine 
for  a  abort  time — the  silk  in  this  way  ao* 
quires  strength.  The  opei^atioii  is  de^^cribed 
as  making  the  eggs  drunk,  but  this  year^ 
they  did  not  get  drunk,  and  perhajjis  not 
more  than  one  third  of  the  eggs  were  h.-itehed. 
Hence,  a  most  unusual  sight  at  this  sezison 
of  the  year ; — the  mulberry- trees  were  clothed 
with  foliage,  the  fruit  had  actually  ripeiied, 
and  quantities  were  continujdiy  brought 
into  the  town  to  make  mnli  terry  wmt^; 
and  very  good  it  is  too,  said  the  j<>lly 
widower,  smacking  his  iipa*  Do  you  ace, 
he  continued,  thatquarrydooking  place  on  the 
right  I  VVell,  that  was  the  old  Cam|io  Marxo* 
There  were  found  some  of  the  moat  precious 
vases  which  now  gmce  the  Museo  Borl^onico. 
and  which  have  set  the  modem  woHd  mad 
with  admiration.  The  government  has  now, 
however,  prohibited  excavation  ;  and,  since 
eighteen  hundred  and  iifty-two,  it  has  been 
cultivated  as  you  see. 

Here  we  are,  Ijowever,  in  Kola^  a  largo, 
irregularly-built  city  on  a  vast  plain,  with  a 
background  of  mountains.  The  thousands 
in  the  city  are  waiting  for  the  thousands 
continnaUy  arriving.  Through  a  mob  of 
coachmen  with  various  coloured  feathi^rs  in 
their  hats^  we  figlit  om*  way  to  the  lair. 
There  are  cloths  and  cottona  from  Saldino 
and  Scaphati,  very  gay,  and  not  very  had; 
there  is  crockery  from  Ns^ples  and  isehiii^ 
there  are  fruits  and  sweets  from  everywhere  ; 
small  boys  are  lookin^i  on  with  longhig  hices  ; 
dark  bri;i^ht  eyta  ai-e  gliateuiiig,  w*hile  itaii^n 
Johnny  Kaws  are  sUnUing  by  with  hau'ls  in 
their  ^K>cketa,  wishing  to  be  generuus.     A  few 
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Bteps  farther,  and  we  enconnter  the  tent  of 
tlie  inspector  of  the  police  flaunting  with  pink 
di-apery ;  and  then  we  enter  the  principal 
street.  What  a  disphiy  of  finely  in  the 
shops !  Barbers'  brass  basins,  as  they  hano; 
upon  his  door,  are  as  bright  as  mirrors  ;  and 
fesUions  uf  teeth  declare  the  skill  of  the  great 
practitioner  ot  Nola.  But  brighter  still  are 
the  eyes,  and  far  whiter  the  teeth,  of  the 
pretty  daiusela  who  crowd  the  windoww  above. 

I  scarcely  know  why  it  is,  but  a  crowd  is 
always  in  motion,  without  any  detinit^  object; 
it  pushes  on  because  it  can  go  farther,  and  so 
I  moved  on,  thinking  that  i  must  be  right  aa 
lone  as  the  crowd  kept  moving.  At  length  I 
exclainied,  *'How  that  steeple  shines  like 
burniidieil  cold  !  and  it  is  covered,  too,  with 
flowers,  and  flags,  and  evergreens !  Mercy ! 
it  moves  !  '*  **  Steeple  I  **  said  my  friend. 
^  Why,  that  is  one  of  the  Qiglios."  At  leuffth, 
I  had  attained  the  object  of  my  visit ;  I  had 
Been  a  Giglio. 

But  wlMt  is  this  Giglio  ?  asks  the  reader. 
I  sliall  describe  it  first  architecturally.  The 
frame- work  is  made  of  wood  interiac^  with 
canes,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  towers  one 
upon  the  other,  tapering  gradually  away. 
In  this  one  there  are  forty-one  towers, 
all  tastefully  decorated  with  architectural 
ornaments,  with  flowers  and  evergreens, 
with  drapery,  paintings,  and  even  statuary  ; 
whiUt  at  each  comer  of  each  tower  there 
floats  a  flag.  Anything  more  original,  d^ 
zling,  or  pretty,  cannot  well  be  conceived. 
The  summit  of  this  fabric  is  surmounted  by 
the  stitue  of  a  saint  of  the  brotherhood  who 
constructed  it ;  and,  as  its  height  is  upwards 
of  a  hundred  feet,  his  sainuhip  oomnuuids 
a  very  fine  view.  Of  these  Giglios  there  are 
nine,  and  this  is  the  history  of  their  con- 
struction :— The  ditfereut  trades  associate  to- 
gether to  defray  the  expenses.  Thus,  this  year 
amongst  others,  there  were  the  gardeners, 
the  slioemakers,  the  butchers,  the  tokers,  the 
confectioners,  the  tailors,  and  others;  and 
each  trade  vies  with  the  other  who  shall 
make  the  most  beautiful  Giglio.  I  am  com- 
pelled to  confess  that  the  gardeners  bear  the 
bell,  as  might  have  been  expected  in  a  country 
strictly  a^riculturaL  That  there  may  be  no 
mistake  either,  as  to  the  proprietorship  of  the 
Giglio,  each  trade  hangs  its  emblems  on  some 
conspicuous  part  of  the  structure.  Thus,  the 
shoemakers  disphiy  shoes ;  the  tailors,  some 
waistcoats ;  the  butchers,  some  joints  of 
mutton;  the  bakers,  biscuits;  and  the  gar- 
deners, festoons  of  flowers  and  gardening 
impleiueuts.  Around  the  basement  of  the 
lowest  tower  is  seated  a  full  brass  band  ; 
and,  on  the  upper  towers  stand,  at  rather  a 
perilous  height,  both  men  and  boys.  The 
Giglio  derives  its  title,  I  believe,  from  some 
fancied  resemblance  to  the  flower  of  that 
name,  the  lily.  Its  height,  and  its  swaying 
backward  and  forward  wiien  in  motion,  give 
it  some  resemblance  to  a  Brobdignag  lily. 
Of  course  the  Giglioe  are  the  centi*e  of 


attraction ;  and,  pressing  forward,  we  find  oar- 
selves  in  the  piazza  before  the  Sottintendente's 
house.  This  is  evidently  the  west  end  of 
Nola  ;  and,  before  starting  in  proceasion,  the 
Giglios  assemble  there  to  dance  befoi-e  his 
excellency.  Nine  mighty  steeples,  one  hun- 
dred feet  hii;h,  dancing !  How  could  it  be  t 
Each  Giglio  is  bume  on  tbe  shoulders  of  fifty 
men,  with  relays,  and  the  exertion  ap|iears 
to  be  tremendous,  even  to  raise  the  struc- 
ture from  the  ground.  Yet  a  species  of 
devotion  as  ardent  as  that  which  inspires  the 
followers  of  Juggernaut,  tempts  the  beat 
men  from  Napl««  to  bear  these  Christian 
idols.  l<>om  four  hundrod  to  five  hundred 
or  more  of  the  strongest  porters  of  the 
capital  throng  Nola,  tilled  with  religious 
fervour— whicu  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
diminished  by  the  fact  of  their  reeeiving  a 
piastre  each,  and  as  much  as  they  oau  eat  and 
drink. 

llie  procession  is  at  length  in  morement ; 
hundretls  of  priests  and  singing  boys  are  at 
the  head  of  it ;  the  windows,  and  the  tented 
roofs  of  ever^r  bouse  in  the  city,  are  crowded 
with  the  curious  and  the  devout.  Look  at 
the  poor  bearors  !  1  never  saw  muscle  so 
strained.  It  seems  as  if  they  must  sink 
beneath  the  enormous  weight  of  the  car. 
Jbiach  with  a  pole  on  his  shoulder,  and  with 
the  other  arm  resting  on  his  neighbour,  they 
bend  and  struggle  on  for  a  few  steps^  and 
then  reposing,  again  resume  their  labour.  In 
this  way,  for  tluree  mortal  hours,  they  parade 
every  street  in  the  town ;  returning  at  last 
to  the  west  end  in  front  of  the  great  mau's 
house.  It  had  been  my  good  fortune  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  the  great  man ; 
so  I  find  myself  in  his  canopied  drawing-room 
on  the  roof,  with  all  the  notables  of  the 
neighbourhood.  Thero  aro  princes  and  dukea 
enough  to  send  an  American  traveller  into 
fits  of  ecstacy ;  and  ss  to  marquises  and 
counts,  their  number  is  positively  astonishing. 

**  From  what  time  does  this  curious  custom 
date  t "  I  ask  of  one  of  the  dignitariea. 

**  From  the  time,"  he  replies,  ^  when  Saint 
F^lino  wrought  the  miracle  on  our  belL  0 1 
it  was  a  great  miracle:  the  saint  ran  hit 
finger  through  the  bell,  and  the  hole  still 
romains ;  but  whether  the  bell  was  in  a 
state  of  fusion  or  not  I  cannot  say.'* 

**  Whether  cold  or  fused,"  1  observe,  with 
a  grave  face,  ^  the  miracle  would  be  ecjualiy 
romarkable."  The  subject,  however,  is  too 
delicate  to  pursue. 

''The  festa  began,**  continues  the  same 
person,  ''last  nignt.  Some  thousands  must 
have  entered  town  during  the  evening, 
and  it  is  little  sleep  we  have  had,  I  can 
assure  you.  You  know,  signer,  the  custom 
which  persons  or  parties  have  of  sending  one 
another  defiances,  clialleuges  to  sing  ?  They 
place  themselved  at  considerable  intervals 
from  one  another,  and  the  challenger  begins 
to  ini[)rovise  some  words  in  a  liiugular  chaunt* 
The  others  take  it  up ;  then  the  challenger 
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Tesumes,  nnd  «o  they  contioue,  tiour  after 
hoor,  uutU  they  work  th^uiieWes  up  Iq  ft 
8* are  of  fury  (for  the  cliauiit  k  gcDe rally 
full  cif  gihe9  mid  Hdiculea  of  Uie  oUier 
pstrty>(  Hiiil  Bot  uufrequeutly  the  chaJleage 
^tnl^  in  hlfjfML  So  it  did 'last  night.  A 
fiarty  ojime  iuto  iKe  town,  rented  a  window, 
wjd  e**iit  a  chali*-n^e,  whioh  w«a  accepted  by 
i^niithi^r  pftriy  ;  but  the  chanat  of  the  chal- 
lenger was  too  biLmg.  and  it  ended  m  one 
siimii  beting  etaUb«d»  W@  wtre  enabled,"  he 
g*ten  on  to  aay^  'Ho  atop  qub  dai)g^ix>us 
ftffkir*  Four  men  from  Monte  Yer^^itie,  de- 
dlcatcdp  aa  you  know^  to  a  cekbraleJ 
Ha^Jonna,  B^nt  aehallehge  to  cbauat  with  fo or 
men  in  Nobi;  but  the  polico  got  aceutof  it 
mnd  arretted  them/' 

To  ibe  rfligioua  feativliy  nowmicceed  tbe 
(piite  aaserronBoperatbna  of  entiug  and  drink- 
ing. About  fifty  tliou^saud  people  bete  crowded 
itjto  the  town  ;  so  that  if  the  honsra  b:id  Iwmi 
tamh  of  Imlia  ru!>ber,  it  would  b^  rropo^aible 
to  tikke  the  entire  crowd  lU.  Witli  treea^ 
tb^rtf  Eore^  and  flowers,  hmidreda  of  tt'Uta  were 
tniprovi^ied,  and  tbe  appt^aranca  of  the  place 
inij^'ht  sngge^t  fiome  ulea  of  the  F^aiit  of 
Tabertimdcff. 

Frt^jB  my  window,  wbere  I  am  enjoy- 
ing the  hospitaiiiy  ^f  a  jttlly  captaiji  in 
the  giianiii,  I  look  down  on  one  of  theae 
icencsi.  There  are  a  variety  of  tables.  As 
tlie  kdies  ent^r,  tbey  go  behind  two  mul- 
herry  treei^  and  prepare  their  dinner  toilette 
by  taking  oi'  their  go  wo  a  and  jewellery,  and 
wiping  their  faoea.  'The  genitetuen  take  ulF 
their  oiiata.  ^ere  are  mouiitfun.<3  of  maccaroni 
with  pomi  fVuro  and  ehet^ise,  luid  grt-at  huuka 
of  mgout,  and  rlcotioid  iQiersperaed  with  capers 
mad  anchovv,  ftnd  iiumenae  glasi  fla^oua  of 
wine ;  m  called  by  courtt^ay.  And  tbere  is 
shriek lu^i  and  Jan^hing^  and  no  end  of  nierri- 
ment.  The  tabled  are  at  last  thrniit  aside, 
and  up  atarta  a  young  woman  whoehullengea 
a  man  to  daoce,  Tarantella,  and  she  tirea  bim 
down,  and  then  comes  on  another — and  they 
.^  dance,  anil  clap  hands,  and  pint,  and  at  last 
jb^l^  give  over  by  mutual  oon»ent ;  and  so 
^H|Keing  be  cornea  general,  and  many  hundreds 
^^^ffNola  areoverfl<twing  with  happiness.  About 
I  four  or  live  o'clock  there  is  a  general  more 
amonjjat  the  merry  crew.  Eagtfr  for  variety, 
they  have  bad  enou^rh  of  Nola,  now  that 
tbts  Cjiglios,  and  the  ffastipg,  and  the  danc- 
ing are  over ;  and  off  they  must  gallop  to 
Kaplwj where  they  have  to  dlspky  themselves 
ant!  their  finery  to  the  terror-tttricken  aristo- 
crats^ who  are  enjoying  their  vt*ry  proper  and 
very  duBty  drive  in  the  Biviera  di  Uhiaja. 
It  is  a  fuimy  bight  as  they  move  off  one  by 
Every  species  of  earrtai^e  is  to  be  seen 
was  ever  invented.  The  carrozzella, 
msA  the  carritella,  and  the  cittadina,  and 
ivagg0ii%  aiid  planki  —  all  Tea  toon  ed  and 
covered  in  with  brancltes  ot  trees  and 
flowers.  Tbey  looked  m  ucb  more  pte  to  resque 
tiian  any  gilded  carriage  on  a  court  duy- 
Th€ti  t^ero  ftt%   borseSi   and  donkeys,  and 


mil  lea,  and  oien— one,  two,  throe  abreast— 
and  all  dressed  outwitb  ptiruhasaacbamete:^ 
istic  of  the  fositival.  Every  steed  has  its  ]ilume, 
and  its  roaaiy  of  bui-Kernels,  and  all  are 
covered  over  with  bouquets.  As  for  the 
tenants  of  these  singular  vebielesi,  their 
bats  are  of  coiir^^e  decorated  with  painted 
feathers  and  gulden  leaves  —  not  with  trl* 
colored  featliera ;  for  was  not  a  French 
atiac}i6  receutly  stopped  by  the  police  on  bis 
return  from  a  country  flite  thus  adorned  ? 
Their  necka,  and  w^alst^,  and  arnts,  and  eani 
bung  with  chains  of  nutr kernels  in  comtue- 
moratiou  of  the  f^te. 

Time  waa  perliaps  when  the  religious  ele- 
ment prednminated  in  these  fi^rea  -  and  the 
pione  pilgrims  brought  away  ivory  ros^rit^^ 
as  reoorda  and  preservers.  In  tha  prenent 
day,  jierhapSj  the  pb^j^sure  element  predomi- 
nates ;  the  rosai'iea  are  made  of  nut^  and 
all  are  euten^  even  (hose  which  have  de* 
comted  the  donkeys*  necka,  Ea4^h  man  carries 
a  g}\y  Bag  made  in  NoIa«  in  which  red  is  most 
conspictiouH,  ami  it  is  dotted  all  over  with 
pici-t-a  of  gdt  leaf.  Waving  these,  and  shout- 
big,  sJngingt  acreaining,  off  tbey  »t;trt  for 
Naples  as  rapidly  as  their  steeds  can  carry 
them«  In  the  cnpitnl,  many  thousand  eipec- 
tanta  are  waiting  to  receive  tbem  ;  the  win- 
dows are  lined  with  spectatora,  who  laugh  at 
t be  jolly  pilgrims. 

It  ia  nn necessary  to  say  that  It  is  not 
cotisiilered  genteel  to  leave  Kola  so  early. 
Besides,  there  si'o  some  races  to  coma  olf, 
KO  thkfct  1  fouml  m^'self,  through  the  tntei'est 
of  my  military  friend,  in  the  grand  stand,  once 
more  with  princea  and  dukes.  There  are 
bodit*9  of  cavalry  to  keep  tb©  grottnds,  wh« 
gallop  about,  rear,  and  appear  to  hsive  a  vaat 
deal  to  do.  One  by  one  the  running  hoi^jea  are 
bi*ought  out,  with  their  small  joekeyii  by  their 
sitle,  dressed  in  clothes  a  world  too  wide  for 
tbem*  One  horse  has  a  white  towel  tied  over 
one  eye,  and  another  bliukeiia ;  and,  hieaa 
my  heart,  bow  they  kick  and  rear  !  At 
Iftst  the  ridera  are  mounted,  and  oS  they 
ateirt^  What  a  sensation  on  the  course  I 
The  favourite  boi'^je  won't  move  bey  and 
a  certain  point,  however,  spite  of  three  men 
who  run  behind  to  whip  him.  No !  he 
won't  move  upon  compuUiom  There  ia  no 
knowing  what  he  might  cbooae  to  do  if  left 
to  himi^elf ;  and  thus  the  race  is  won,  not  by 
half  a  neck,  but  by  half  a  mile.  The  next  race 
la  ft  very  close  one  ;  ibe  whipj^iers  keeping 
near  to  the  horses  all  the  way,  and  they  came 
in  almost  no^e  to  nose.  A  proud  diiy  it 
is  for  the  wiuneri  who  la  iuimediutely 
surronnded  by  a  crowd  of  friends,  who  con- 
ducted him  in  triumph  back  to  Nola.  Aa  for 
the  unfortunate  loser,  he  was  greeted  with 
hlaaea* 

And  now,  goo<bbye  to  San  PaoHno»  and  to 
Nola  town — the  bc:iutiful  motLutaiua  behind 
it  are  piiinted  in  vivid  pnrple;  cos  ties  and 
monaateriea  are  glowing  in  the  Jj4at  deep 
tints  of  the  seltiug  sun,  and  the  shrill  whittle 
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of  the  railway  warns  us  that  it  is  time  to  be 
off.  Fighting  and  fltmgglinr^,  we  manage  at 
length  to  get  to  our  seati.  But  come  to  a  dead 
stop  at  Oancello.  There  are  no  carriages  to 
take  on  the  hundreds  who  are  waiting. 

At  last,  however,  I  find  my  way  oack  to 
Naples. 

As  we  enter  the  capital  at  half-past  ten 
o'clock^  it  seemed  as  if  we  had  passed  from  one 
festivity  to  another.  Our  Nola  friends  arc 
either  driving  about  and  shouting  as  vigor- 
ously as  when  last  we  saw  them,  or  are  else 
seated  at  tables  ranged  along  the  pavements 
of  the  streets.  Good  night,  my  merry  friends ! 
May  this  festa  be  not  your  last,  and  may  I 
live  to  meet  you  all  again  next  year ! 


TWO  HUNDRED  POUNDS  REWARD. 

"If  I  were  to  tell  you  all,  sir,  they  cannot  drag 
me  from  my  death-bed  here  and  hang  me, 
can  they  ? . . .  Besides,  I  am  innocent ...  But 
what  does  that  matter  f  More  innocent  men 
th^n  I  have  been  hung  for  less  crimes  than 
murder  before  this.    I  will  not  tell  you." 

"  Murder  ? "  said  I,  with  unfeigned  asto- 
nishment: "  Munier,  Charlton  I "  For  this 
man  I  was  atten<iing  in  mvcai)acity  as  house- 
surgeon  of  the  Henborough  workhouse.  I  had 
known  him  for  years,  and  of  all  my  present 
patieiita  lie  had  seemed  the  simplest  and  least 
violent;  his  anxious  eyes — which  closed  so 
lightly  even  in  sleep— his  averted  looks  when 
sj)oken  to,  his  nervous  timidity  at  the  sight 
of  any  strange  face,  I  had  set  down  as  the 
outward  signs  of  a  broken  spirit  and  a 
waning  brain ;  for  he  had  had  enough  of 
sorrows  to  shake  a  stronger  mind  than  his.  I 
could  remember  him  with  wife  and  children 
alM)ut  him,  in  a  respectable,  if  not  an  exten- 
sive way  of  business;  and  why  it  suddenly 
fell  off  and  was  given  up,  and  what  mis- 
fortune liad  changed  the  couple  who  had 
been  before  so  blithe,  I  had  often  wondered. 
Their  sou,  Robert,  was  now  in  the  Crimea,  a 
sergeant ;  their  daughter,  Clara,  a  milliner's 
apjaeutice  in  the  noi-th  ;  Mrs.  Charlton  had 
died  a  few  months  after  the  failure  of  their 
trade,  of  a  lingering  and  somewhat  strange 
di.se:ise  ;  her  husband  was  indeed,  as  he  had 
said,  upon  his  death-bed.  I  had  offered  to 
send  for  Clara  at  my  own  charge,  but  he 
would  not  hear  of  it 

**  I  would  not  have  a  soul  at  my  bedside, 
save  you,  doctor,  for  worlds,"  he  said. 

He  was  quite  friendless,  too.  His  chamber 
was  common  to  five  other  workhouse  folk, 
but  it  was  a  Julv  day,  and  they  were  sunning 
themselves  in  the  paved  coui-t  outside ;  the 
noonday  beams  which  poured  into  the  long 
bare  room  found  nothing  fair  to  rest  upon  ; 
no  print  uix)n  the  whitewashed  wall,  no  com- 
monest wild-flower  in  any  of  the  few  drab- 
coloured  mugs  that  strewed  the  table;  no 
sign  of  comfoiii  anywhere.  The  sick  man  lay 
upon  his  little  iron  bed,  and  I  was  sitting 
upon  the  wooden  stool  beside  it;  his  hand 


lay  upon  mine,  and  his  face  was  turned 
towards  the  door,  listening.  I  rose,  and 
locked  it ;  and  it  was  then  uiat  he  began,  as 
I  have  said,  to  speak  of  murder,  and  his 
innocence — ^to  ask  if  it  would  be  dangeroas 
to  confess  alL 

I  sidd,  "  No ;  nothing  can  harm  you,  now. 
What  yon  say  to  me  is  a  secret  as  long  as 
you  shall  live ;  you  may  speak  as  if  I  was  the 
clergyman" — whom  he  had  refused  for  aome 
reason,  I  knew  not  what,  to  see.  "  If  it  will  ease 
your  mind  to  tell  me  anything,  say  on.*' 

**  You  have  known  me,  doctor,  this  twenty 
years,  and  will  easily  believe  me  when  I  say 
that  I  no  more  expected  to  become  denendent 
on  the  parish  ana  to  die  in  this  worjchonae^ 
than  I  dreamt  of  the  possibility  of  my  com- 
mitting—any  very  terrible  crime.      I  was 
young  to  the  world  then,  and  foolieh ;  and 
my  wife  was  not  older  or  wiser.    We  were 
not    strong-minded   folk— nor,  alas!    even 
straightforward;  through  a  plausible  story 
of  dear  times  coming — which  may  yet  have 
been  partly  true — we  sold  man^  a  pound  of 
butter  and  ounce  of  tea ;  and  if  it  was  not 
always  a  pound  nor  always  an  oonce,  it  was 
never    over    the  just    weight,    bat    under. 
Spirits,  also~*there  being   no  public-house 
close  by — which  we  of  course  had  no  licence 
to  sell,  we  would  let  our  best  customers  pur- 
chase, and  drink  in  our  back  parlour,  which 
appeared  in  their  weekly  bills  under  the 
head  of  candles,  or  what  not ;  so  that  speaking 
l»efore  our  own  children,  we  had  to  fabricate 
strange  stories,  and  give  things  their  wronr 
names;  and  many  other  devices  we   had, 
which,  though  they  got  us  little  gains,  seemed 
not  much,  on  the  whole,  to  benefit  us.  I  have 
purposely  told  you  the  worst  of  us,  because  it 
will  explain  our  future  conduct  the  more 
easily ;  out  you  must  not  suppose  that  we 
were  thieves,  or  very  wicked  people  ;   we 
scarcely  knew  what  wrong  we  were  doing  to 
others,  and  far   less   to  ourselves;    and  I 
don't  think  in  other  respects  we  were  a  bad 
pair.    I  know  Sarah  loved  me,  and  I  her 
and  our  two  children,  dearly.    Our  shop^'  as 
you  remember,  was  between  Henboroogh  and 
Swaffliam,  which  were  then  quite  separate 
towns,  with  straggling  houses  and  long  lines 
of  railing  to  connect  them.    Our  house  was 
the  farthest  of  the  last  row,  not  detached.** 
Here  the  sick  man  raised  himself  on  his 
hands,  and  whispered :  "  Are  you  sure  there's 
nobody  at   the  keyhole  ? — ^nobody  at    any 
crack  or  cranny,  nor  at  the  skylight  t  ** 

I  assured  him  that  there  was  not;  and 
then  the  wretched  creature  pulled  outfrom  a 
sort  of  opossum  pocket  in  his  very  skin,  and 
under  his  flannel  vest,  a  thin  piece  of  paper, 
folded  ;  keeping  it  carefully  beneath  ihe  bed- 
clothes, so  as  to  prevent  its  beuig  visible 
from  without,  he  opened  it,  and  I  r«ad  these 
printed  words : 

TWO    HDHDRBO   MUMM   RKWARD. 

The  above  will  bo  given  to  any  person  not  aetaally 
eoncerned  in  the  crime,  who  shall  give  inch  infonns' 


C&tfk-DicknaJ 


TWO  HUNDRED  POimDS  REWARD, 


lit 


1 


[ 


1lonMthkin««4  IQ  lfi«  dIfcovtTj  ofthfi  martlerer  or 
tnQrrl«ff«^ri  of  John  Spi^t,  In  the  SwafThatn  UntiA^ 
Hrftlmroti|j;li,  gin  tho  uiglat  &f  Detwrnber  the  tbirtjf- 
dlfmEt  fi|;Hteeti  hundred  uid  thJiLj-BTc. 

"  Wij,  ymi,  Charlton,  were  ooe  of  the  jury- 
men, if  i  rt^membor  right,  who  were  upoa  the 
ioqn^tt  in  that  matter  1  '*  I  aaid. 

•*  1  was,  iloctor  ;  and  are  yoa  sure  there's 
nolKMJy  under  the  bed^  or  in  the  cuplioardj  or 
l5€litna  the  chlmnej-board  t — aad  hb  mur- 
detrr  alao  1 " 

"  n.,rM!  luviveos  ?''  I exdaimed.  "Why  what 
*}i  '\  riifhan  jou  muBt  have  beeu  ? ^' 

"  ,  ^ood  doctor,  have  mercy  upon 

me  :  don't  tell,  don-t  tell  \  and  doii^t  thbk  no 
hardly  of  me  until  you  have  heard  me  out; 
I  am  not  to  bad  as  I  seem ; 

"It  Wtt^  on  a  New  Years  Eve ;  uear  twenty 
years  ago,  ^ud  very  late  at  mght — eloae  upon 
twtflve, — when  I  had  put  up  my  last  ah  utter, 
and  was  facing  to  lock  the  door  of  mj  shop, 
that  a  Biranger  GftUed.  He  had  come  from 
the  Bwaifhjini  end  of  the  road,  and  1  had 
n^ver  eeen  !jini  before  iaxM  my  life  ;  lie  could 
hardly  speak  at  all,  be  W3w  ao  awfully  drunk, 
Rfd  in  face,  thick  in  Bpeech,  and  trembling 
all  over  like  a  leaf ;  he  said  he  must  have 
more  mm,  I  told  him  that  we  only  had 
gingi^r-beer  and  such  like  drinks  ;  and,  be- 
sides, that  it  was  too  late  at  that  time  of 
night  to  sell  people  anything.  He  a  wore 
horribly  at  this,  aaid  that  my  wife  (who  was 
•tiil  iK^hind  the  counter  in  the  shop)^  and  I, 
mt'Tis  both  Jiarti,  that  we  had  sold  rum  often 
snoiigh  to  other  fulks^  he  knew  very  well  He 
majm^eti  to  slaj^ger  up  the  two  atoiie  strpa 
«nd  pnsh  in  at  the  door  He  should  get  ii-to 
tbii  buck  |Tarlour,  and  Bleep  there  all  night, 
he  ftni<L  I  took  him  by  the  collar^  intending 
to  net  him  outside  the  door,  but  he  was  a  tall 
and  a  tot  It-made  man,  and  I  ctmld  not-^he 
•tm^fgled  with  me  in  a  dull  heavy  manner, 
I  hstd  hard  matter  to  thrust  him  fi-om  the  par- 
lour* I  did  do  BO,  and  pushed  him  violently, 
and  he  fell  on  the  floor  at  full  length,  like  a 
hjg ;  lit?  never  groaned  after  he  had  touched 
Ih*  flrMif,  but  lay  silent  and  motiouleaa, 

**  My  wife  cried,  *  Wliat  have  yoti  done, 
Georjrt*  }    YouN'e  killed  the  man.* 

***Nr>nBeiiBe,'  I  said;  but  when  we  tried 
to  nti!»«  him,  and  saw  the  ghisay  look  of  his 
ryi?-i,  1  knew  it  wa:*  true,  A  hundred  hor- 
rible ihoughta  would  have  crowded  into  my 
min<l  at  once,  bot  that,  swifter  than  they, 
dtvict^s  for  getting  the  corpse  away,  and 
removing  sogpicion  from  otira^lves  ha«l  al* 
Tttkf^y  filkd  it ;  the  aimple  honest  plan  of 
telliii!?  the  truth,  and  calling  in  the  police, 
at  *:n)ce»  never  so  much  as  »nggested  itself 
WTint  It  a  neighbour  should  step  in,  as  this 
tpoor  niunlered  man  had  done,  and  liod  him 
lying  there  1  If  one  of  the  children  even 
thoiild  btj  awakened  by  the  nolae,  and  come 
down  into  the  shop  !  If  the  watchman  hira- 
•el^  Aeeiug  our  door  yet  open  at  that  time  of 
fiight,  shotthi  call  I  There  was  not  a  moment 
ta  lose  I  I  took  the  dead  man  by  the  head. 


and  my  wifct,  ail  in  a  tremble,  managed  to 
raise  hi  a  lega,  and  ahutting  the  door  care- 
fully after  us,  we  bore  our  dreailful  burden 
about  fifty  yards  along;  the  Sivatfham  Eond  ; 
we  trie*!  to  set  it  a^^ainat  the  railings  which 
ran  along  bnth  sides  of  what  ia  now  M:tcart- 
ney  Street,  hut  the  inanimate  thing  slipped 
down  agaiu  each  time  in  a  mere  hi^ap.  It 
was  surprising  how  anxioua  we  were  to  prop 
it  up,  and,  althougti  every  inst&nt  was  pre- 
cious to  ua,  we  spent  some  five  minutes  in 
doing  so, — it  seemed  inhuman,  somehow,  to 
leave  it  on  the  pavement.  In  a  aort  ot 
desperate  terror  at  last,  I  twined  the  arina 
about  the  bars,  and  we  fled  back  in  silence* 
Nothing  was  stirring.  We  heard  the  tread 
of  the  watchman  outside  our  closed  door^  and 
hi*  "  Past  twelve  o*clock  1 "  die  away  in  the 
distance,  but  we  had  put  out  the  lights,  and 
felt  certain  he  had  observed  nothing  unuHual, 
—nothing  of  ours^^oh  horror  1— Jroppeil  in 
the  road,  while  we  had  gone  about  our  ter- 
rible task.  One  of  the  children,  Clara,  bf*gan 
to  cry  out,  *  Where  have  yon  l>een,  mother  ?  * 
She  had  heard  us,  then,  leave  the  house. 

**  *  I  only  helped  your  father  to  put  up  the 
ahnttera,  child,'  she  anawered,  and  the  girl 
was  quieted  by  the  ready  lie. 

We  went  to  bed  immediatelyi  but  not  to 
sleep ;  our  ears  were  on  the  stretch  for  the 
moment  when  the  cry  ahould  arise,  aud  we 
should  know  the  body  was  fountL  One 
o*ctock,  two,  three,  four :  the  time  crept  on 
With  painful  slownesa,  and  the  hours  and 
quarters  seemed  to  prolong  their  iron  voice 
horribly.  And  now  the  dawn  was  bnaking, 
and  there  was  light  enough  for  a  eh^uce 
traveiler  to  see  the  corpse.  We  saw  it  all 
night  long,  tm  we  were  to  see  it  for  years 
and  as  I  at^e  it  now.  Five,  aix  :  it  waa  time 
for  us  to  get  up  and  open  the  shop,  lest  aus- 
pEcion  ahould  arise  that  way,  and  we  did  so. 
There  was  a  turn  in  the  S  waff  ham  Road 
beyond  our  house,  and  it  was  farther  thun 
that  ;  and  yet  I  dared  not  look  in  that  direc- 
tion AS  I  undid  the  shuttera, 

" '  Watch,  watch  1  Help,  help  !*  Then  they 
have  found  him  at  last ;  and  the  street  tills 
with  a  hurrying  crowd  ;  and  I  run  with 
them,  among  the  first.  But  my  wife,  she  ia 
faint  with  terror,  and  <lai*ea  not  move,  telling 
the  children  who  have  heard  the  cries,  that  it 
is  nothing, 

**It  Itana  against  the  railing  where  we  set 
it ;  but  Its  right  hand — yea,  by  heaven,  it  points 
Id  me  !  Nobody  saw  my  face,  they  were  all 
so  horror-struck  with  the  dreadful  thing,  or 
1  should  have  been  carried  off  to  prison  at 
once,  without  any  further  proof,  1  know. 
As  they  were  about  to  take  it  down,  Doctor 
Scott  (your  predecessor  at  the  union,  sir), 
who  WM  in  the  crowd,  cHed  'Stop  J '  and 
called  attention  to  the  poBition  of  the  arms  : 
*  I  do  not  think — bear  witne^  all  of  you — 
that  any  fit,  or  etroug  convulsioti  whatsoever, 
could  have  thus  twisted  them-'  And  1  bore 
witness  loudly  with  the  rcat.    I  was^  m  jou 
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have  snirl,  sir,  upon  the  jary.  I  thonglit  it 
best,  saf'fst  to  be,  despite  the  tbins;  I  had  to 
deal  with.  When  all  the  evidence,  which 
Wi\a  chi'*fly  me<Uad,  had  !»cen  given,  I  w;i8 
with  the  minority  for  '  WilAd  munler  against 
some  pel-son  or  persons  unknown,*  airainst 
the  rest,  who  were  for  *  Death  by  a()opiexy  ;' 
and  we  starved  tlie  others  out.  O,  sir,  the 
shifls  and  lies  I  had  to  invent,  the  terrors 
that  racked  me  by  night  and  by  day — and  all 
bcL'otten  by  my  cunning  dishonest  ways, 
would  have  been  punishment  for  a  murderer 
indeed !  Aliout  this  great  reward  here,  of 
two  hundred  pounds,  there  was  a  ceaseless 
talk  ;  and  the  wildest  surmises  as  to  how  it 
wouhl  be  gained,  amonest  oar  neigh l>our8. 
They  came  mto  our  little  back  parlour  just  aa 
usual,  and  wounded  us  with  every  word. 
*Now,  mark  my  words,'  said  one, 'the  fellow 
will  be  discovered  in  the  end  and  hanged  ;* 
and  *Ay,  ay,  murder  will  out,  sooner  or 
Liter,'  said  the  rest.  '  Sooner  or  later ! ' 
Great  heaven,  how  those  words  haunted  us  I 
for  now  indeed  we  had  played  a  part  whiuh, 
if  discovered,  would  have  proved  us  at  once, 
guilty :  my  wife  took  to  her  bed,  and  fairly 
sickened  from  sheer  anxiety.  She  had  fever, 
and  was  delirious  for  weeks ;  and  I  never 
dared  to  leave  her,  or  let  another  watch  by 
her  bedside,  for  fear  of  what  she  might  rave 
upon.  When  the  end  came  at  last,  my  poor 
wife  wanted  to  see  the  clergyman ;  but  I  said 
'No.'  It  was  for  the  same  reason  that  I 
would  not  send  for  Mr.  Il«)laud  here,  myself; 
he  was  a  magistrate.  You*re  not  a  magis- 
trate ? "  deman<led  poor  Charlton,  suddenly, 
with  the  damps  of  tenx>r  mingling  with  those 
of  death  upon  his  forehead.  I  quiete<l  him 
as  well  as  I  was  able,  and  beg<red  him  to  see 
his  mind  at  ease  as  to  any  earthly  tribunal. 
After  a  little  time,  and  without  noticing 
the  warning  contained  in  my  last  words,  he 
continued— 

"Amongst  the  folks  in  our  parloiir,  one 
man  in  particular,  a  tailor,  by  name  Deckham, 
seemed  never  weary  of  talking  of  Spi gat's 
murder.  lie  was  a  miserably  poor  ill-favoured 
person,  who  had  drilled  his  way  into  our 
company  by  means  of  a  sharp  tongue.  One 
ni<£ht  I  trild  him  flatly  enough  I  did  not  like 
such  mournful  talk,  and  was  quite  tired  of 
that  theme  .  *  Why,  one  would  really  suppose 
that  you  killed  the  man  yourself  ?*  he  retorted. 
It  seemed  as  if  an  arrow  had  darted  through 
my  bmin  for  a  moment,  and  I  could  hardly 
keep  upon  my  legs ;  but  laughed  it  off  as 
well  as  I  could.  He  stayed,  however,  to  the 
Tery  last ;  and  when  we  too  were  alone,  he 
drew  a  small  strap,  such  as  fastens  trousers 
at  the  foot,  from  an  inner  pocket,  and  asked 
me  whether  it  was  mine ; '  for  I  found  it,'  said 
he,  'inside  your  house,  betwixt  the  back 
of  the  door  and  the  wall.'  '  No,  it  is  not,'  I 
replied,  but  rather  hesitatingly,  for  I  saw  he 


had  some  purpose  in  the  question.  *  I  thoui^ht 
so,'  he  went  on, '  for  it  is  the  fellow  to  that 
found  upon  John  Spigat,  the  man  who  wa« 
murdered  fifty  yards  from  here,  in  the  S waff- 
ham  Road.' 

I  could  not  speak  at  first,  nor  do  anything 
beyond  making  deprecatingand  pitiful  motions 
with  my  hands  ;  but  af terward^^  I  itia«le  shift 
to  tell  this  Deckham  the  whole  truth : 
"  Likely  enough,  Master  Charlton,"  he  aVid, 
quite  coolly ;  **  atween  friends,  however, 
such  things  looks  better  than  before  a  jutlge 
and  jury ;  Til  put  a  padlock  on  tills  here 
tongue,  safe  enough,  if  you'll  fit  it,  as  I'm 
sure  like  a  sensible  man  you  will,  with  a 
golden  key."  I  felt  the  halter  already  round 
my  neck — this  friend  jerking  it  loosely  or 
tightly  as  he  would  ;  but  there  seemed  to  be 
then  no  help  for  it.  I  paid  five  pounds  that 
evening — miserable  dolt  that  I  was — as  a 
retjiininj^  fee  to  a  villain  for  working  my 
total  rum.  Many  and  many  a  time  did  my 
children  and  myself  go  without  the  barest 
necessaries  that  that  man  might  have  the 
means  to  indulge  in  debauchery  and  extrava- 
gance. Isold  the  shop,  and  removed  with  my 
motherless  bairns  to  another  paiiiof  the  town; 
but  Henborouffh  itself  my  tyrant  would  not 
permit  me  to  leave.  Loss  of  custom,  loss  of 
health,  and  almost  loss  of  reason  followed, 
of  which  you  now  know  the  cause.  This 
incubus  bestrode  me  day  and  night,  and  wore 
my  Tery  life  out  Often  and  often  hav«  I 
been  a  murderer  at  heart  because  of  that 
mocking  fiend  ;  once,  indeed,  he  confessed  to 
me,  that  a  vague  suspicion  had  alone  induced 
hiiu  to  try  me  in  the  matter,  and  that  the 
titrap  story  was  only  au  ingenious  touchstone 
of  his  own.  Cunning  as  I  was  then,  I  had 
been  overreached,  and  anxious  to  efface  the 
very  breath  of  slander  I  had  given  a  gratui- 
tons  proof  of  guilt  Here,  in  this  workliouse^ 
friendless,  penniless,  I  am  safe  from  his  per- 
secutions ;  but  I  tremble  for  my  children, 
lest  he  use  them  also  as  his  tools.**  I  strove 
to  comfoi-t  him,  and  to  represent  the  folly  of 
having  submitted  to  such  a  treatment  mfc 
first ;  but  I  was  speaking  to  ears  that  eoold 
not  listen.  The  wifeless,  childless  man  was 
dying  fast,  an  awful  lesson  to  the  crafbr  and 
untruthful.  What  a  little  leaven,  of  dis- 
honesty had  leavened  all  this  lump !  How 
the  path  of  life  had  been  darkenea  to  it  for 
ever  by  the  merest  shadow  1  While  I  almost 
doubted  whether  he  was  alive  or  dead,  he 
sprang  up  once  again  into  a  sitting  postarsu 
and  pressed  the  paper,  which  he  hadconcealed 
so  carefully,  into  my  nand.  A  sudden  dread 
of  awakening  suspicion,  even  after  death,  had 
nerved  dissolving  nature  for  that  effort,  and 
hardly  did  the  grey  head  touch  the  pillow 
before  his  worn  heart  ceased  to  beat  Near 
twenty  years,  as  long  as  most  bum  on  in  froit- 
less  hope,  it  had  throbbed  in  groundless  fear ! 
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DIX,  EDWARDS  &  CO..  PUBLISHERS, 


MY  SPINSTERa 

Mt  youDg  bsichelor  fi'ienJ^  suspend  your 
ordinary  iwoc^itiuuA  Air  &  Uw  niiimtea  and 
iLaten  to  lue.  I  wiU  *lo  you  no  Imrm.  I  am 
odJ/  &  beut^voleul  old  geutl^maiif  remdiog  la 
fc  sweet  country  town,  possessing  a  coujjort- 
»ble  proper t.y^  a  di^ rotted  housekeeper,  and 
iome  chs^t  uimg  4omtf»tlc  aiimiala,  I  have  no 
uife,  HQ  childretu  tio  poor  reUiioDS^  no  cared 
to  Worry  me^  aud  uuUiing  panic ular  to  do* 
I  am  a  (itL*e,  liiLnfdi^»  idle  old  miui.  Come, 
\httfu  to  me  freely,  my  galkuit  yoii^g  baclii^Jor 
(rieiidfl. 

I  iixve  a  mania.  It  i9  not  aavin^  money, 
not  goijd  livuigj  not  niuaiq,  norsmokiugj  nor 
angling,  nor  poiiery»  nor  old  pictures.  It  is 
iiothiji^  of  tlie  A^iijab  sort  It  is,  m^  young 
frictDiUj  sijnply  sm  amiable  mania  lor  pro- 
moiing  tba  marrlngi^s  of  the  ein^de  ladltfs  of 
my  acqimiutanee,  I  a^W  theai  all  Sly 
Spin«ti!t-a  ;  and  the  one  InduitrLotis  ohje^t  of 
my  idk*  taiittnct  m  to  help  them  to  a  set Ue- 
m^jut  fur  i«fe.  In  my  owji  yoiiLli  1  mis9*^d 
the  chance  nf  getting  it  wife,  as  I  have  always 
firmly  ii^Ucved,  for  want  of  meeting  with  a 
Icticlet -htarted  old  gentleman  like  niyself  to 
heln  me  U)  t-ho  neceasiiiy  spi pater.  It  is  rjos- 
siblw  this  redaction  which  originally  Ita  to 
the  r^rnixiLlou  of  tbe  beuevolent  mania  that 
DO  .^  me.    Perhaiw  sheer  idlenes,^,  a 

g»U  ^f  miuil,  and  iiving  in  a  sweet 

ooutitry  t«>wn  have  had  ttometlung  to  do  with 
it  MitG*  But*  I  cannot  undertake  to  aceoaiit 
pnc»i  ly  for  this  one  tender  aud  remarkable 
iiariiy  of  mine.  I  can  only  confess  to  it 
[y  at  tlte  oat#et.  Yon  know  the  worst  of 
now  from  my  own  iipa.  Surely  I  am 
"    "  ns  a  harmless  ohl  man  I 

ti  been  very  succesbfulj  con- 
iidt,*.,.  .„^  .,..,..iti!ss  of  the  timet,  in  setting 
the  marriage-bellfi  riuglrtg  and  atimuhitiii^ 
thjj  weilding-eakti  trade  of  my  tiMive  town,  I 
mudt  stdl  jicknowiedge,  with  just  as  nmch 
diMjippoiuLriiriit  and  regret  as  it  la  possthle 
for  so  amiable  an  old  man  as  m^ielf  to  ft;el, 
Ihid  the  Biiml>er  of  My  Spinsters  now  on 
band  iattometliiug  litUe  aliort  of  prodigious. 
Not  frum  any  Jefieiency  of  the  uecessaty 
Utractian  on  their  parts — nothing  shall  ever 
iadtiue  me  to  admit  that — but  solely  from 
waiit  of  j&  BuHieient)^  lar^^e  bachelor  public  lo 
app<£id  tob    The  aweet  eouniry  towu  m  which 


I  live  is  also  a  small  country  town,  and  my 
spinsters  are  wnating  amid  a  miseiably  re- 
duced populaiion  of  eligible   men.     0uder 
these  disastrous  circumstances,  I  must  try  if 
j  I  cannot  get  them  settled  iu  life  by  making 
I  them   known   beyond  their  own   limits — 'in 
I  fact,  by  asking  the  Conductor  of  this  widely- 
,'  cli-culated  publication  to  let  me  try  the  eflfect 
I  of  advertismg  one  or  two  siample  lota  of  mar- 
I  riageable  women  in  his  columnii.     Yon  see  I 
I  shirk  nothing.     I  do  not  attempt  mxy  decep- 
I  tion  as  to  the  motive  which  iuducet  me  to 
call  you  together,     I  appear  before  you  in  tha 
character  of  an  amiiteur  matrimonial  agent 
having  a  ft^w  choice  spinsters  to  dispose  of* 
ami   r  can  wall  patiently,  my  brisk  young 
bachelor  friends,  until  I  £nd  that  you  are 
ready  to  make  me  a  bid. 

Let  us  now  proceed  at  once  to  bnslneaa. 
Shall  ive  try  a  soft  and  sentimental  lot  to 
bt^gin  with  ?  I  am  anxioua  to  avoid  mis* 
takes  at  the  outset,  and  I  think  softness  and 
sentiment  are  perhaps  the  safest  attractions 
to  stait  upon-  Lut  One.  The  six  unmarried 
sisters  of  my  friend  Mr.  Bettifer. 

I  bcaime  aci^uainted,  gentlemen,  with  Mr, 
Bettifi^r  in  our  local  i-eadhig-rooma  imme* 
diately  after  he  came  to  settle  in  my  neigh* 
bourhood.  He  was  then  a  very  young  nmo, 
in  dvllcate  health,  with  a  tendency  to  be 
mehiut^lioly  and  a  turn  for  metaphyiiic^  He 
was  kind  enough  to  aik  me  to  call  on  him  | 
and  I  found  that  he  lived  with  aix  aiaters  at 
my  first  visit,  and  under  the  fo Ocfwing  agree^ 
able  circumstances. 

I  was  sbown  into  a  vei7  long  room,  with 
a  piano  at  one  end  of  it  ami  au  easel  at 
another.  Mr.  Bettifer  was  alone  at  hia 
writing  desk  when  I  came  in*  I  apologised 
for  interrupting  him,  bat  he  very  politely 
a^ured  me  that  my  presence  acted  as  an  in* 
estimable  relief  to  his  mind,  which  !iad  beett 
strc tidied — to  use  hia  own  strong  language— 
on  the  metaphysical  rack  all  the  morning* 
He  gave  his  forehend  a  violeiit  rub  as  he  said 
that  I  and  we  B;it  down  and  lcx>ked  atrioiisly 
at  one  another  in  siknce.  I  am  not  at  all  a 
bashful  old  man,  but  I  began  neverth^dcBa  to 
feel  a  little  confuatsd  at  thia  period  of  the 
interview, 

**X  know  no  question  lo  emharrassing," 
said  Mr.  Btttifer^  by  wpiy  of  starting  the  iilk 
pieasuntly,  ^'as  the    question,  on  which  I 
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hare  been  engaged  this  morning,  of  our  own 
Personality.  Here  am  I,  and  there  are  you 
— let  U8  say  two  Personalities.  ^  Are  we  a 
permanent,  or  are  wa  a  tranaieut  thing? 
There  ia  Uie  problem,  my  dear  sir,  that  I 
have  been  yainly  trying  to  solre  since  break- 
fast-time. Can  yoa  be  one  and  the  same 
person,  for  example,  for  two  momenta  to- 
gether, any  more  than  two  successive 
moments  can  be  one  and  the  same  moment  t 
—My  sister  Kitty." 

The  door  opened  as  he  said  these  last 
words,  and  a  tall  young  lady  glided  serenely 
into  the  room.  I  rose  and  ^wed.  and  the 
tall  young  lady  sank  sofUy  into  a  chair  oppo- 
site me.    Mr.  Bettifer  went  on : 

<*  You  may  tell  me  that  our  substance  is 
constantly  changing.  Iffrantyou  that;  but 
do  yon  get  me  out  of  the  difficulty  ?  ^  No ; 
you  only  plunge  me  in  deeper.  For  it  is  not 
substance,  but My  sister  Maria." 

The  door  opened  again.  A  second  tall 
Toung  lady  elided  in,  and  sank  into  a  chidr 
by  her  sisters  side.  .  Mr.  Bettifer  went  on : 

''Not  substance,  but  consciousness  which 
constitutes  Personality.  Now  what  is  the 
nature  of  consciousness  I — My  sisters  Emily 
and  Jane." 

The  door  opened  for  the  third  time  and 
two  tall  young  ladies  glided  in,  and  sank  into 
two  chairs  by  the  sides  of  their  two  sisters. 
Mr.  I^ttifer  went  on  : 

**  Now  the  nature  of  consciousness  I  take 
to  be  that  it  cannot  be  the  same  in  any  two 
moments,  nor  consequently  the  personality 
constituted  by  it    Do  you  grant  me  that  t " 

Not  understanding  a  word  he  said,  I,  of 
course,  granted  it  directly.  Just  as  I  said 
yes,  the  door  opened  again,  a  fifth  tall  young 
lady  glided  in,  and  assisted  in  lengthening 
the  charming  row  formed  by  her  sisters.  Mr. 
Bettifer  murmured  indicatively,  '*  My  sister 
Elizabeth^"  and  made  a  note  of  what  I  had 
granted  him,  on  the  manuscript  by  his  side. 

*'  What  loyely  weather  ! "  I  remarked,  to 
chan^o  the  conyersation. 

'' Beautiful  1 "  answered  five  melodious 
▼oices. 

The  door  opened  again. 

**  Beautiful,  indeed  ! "  sud  a  sixth  melo- 
dious yoice. 

"Aly  sister  Harriet,"  said  Mr.  Bettifer, 
finishing  his  note  of  my  metaphysical  ad- 
mission. 

They  all  sat  in  one  fascinating  row.  It 
was  like  being  at  a  party.  I  actually  felt  un- 
comfortable in  my  coloured  trowsers— -more 
uncomfortable  still,  when  ''my  sister  Har- 
riet" begged  that  she  might  not  interrupt 
our  preyious  conversation. 

"  We  are  so  fond  of  meti4)hysical  subjects,' 
said  Miss  Elizabeth. 

"Except  that  we  think  them  rather  ex- 
hausting for  dear  Alfred,**  said  Miss  Jane. 

"Dear  Alfred!"  repeated  the  Misses 
EinUy,  Maria,  and  Kitty,  in  mellifluous 
ehoms. 


Not  haying  a  heart  of  stone,  I  was  so  pro- 
foundly touched,  that  I  would  haye  triea  to 
resume  the  subject  But,  Mr.  Bettifer  wayed 
his  hand  impatiently,  and  said  that  he  re- 
jected the  conclusion  at  which  he  was  now 
obliged  to  arriye  after  my  admission — the 
said  condusion  being,  that  our  present  self 
was  not  our  yesterday*8  self,  but  another  self 
mistaken  lor  it,  which,  in  its  turn,  had  no 
connection  with  the  self  of  to-morrow.  As 
this  certainly  sounded  rather  anaatiBfactovyi 
I  agreed  with  Mr.  Bettifer  that  wa  had  ex* 
hausted  that  particular  yiew  of  the  subject 
and  that  we  had  better  defer  starting  another 
until  a  future  opportunity.  An  embarrassing 
pause  followed  our  renunciation  of  lAta- 
physics  for  thedajr.  Miss  Elisabeth  broke 
the  silence  by  askmff  me  if  I  was  fond  of 
pictures ;  and  before  I  could  say  Tea,  Miss 
Harriet  followed  her  by  asking  me  if  I  was 
fond  of  music. 

"Will  you  show  your  pictores,  deart* 
said  Miss  Elizabeth  to  Miss  Harriet. 

"  Will  you  sine,  dear  ?  "  said  Miss  Harriet 
to  Miss  Elizabeth. 

"  Oh,  do  dear ! "  sidd  the  Misses  Jane  and 
Emily  to  Miss  Elizabeth. 

"Oh,  yes, dear! "said  the  Misses  Maria 
and  Kitty  to  Miss  Harriet. 

There  was  an  artless  symmetry  and  balance 
of  affection  in  all  that  these  six  sensitiye 
creatures  said  and  did.  The  fair  Elizabeth 
was  followed  to  the  end  of  the  room  where 
the  piano  was,  by  Jane  and  Emilr.  Ihe 
loyely  Harriet  was  attended  in  the  directloa 
of  the  easel  by  Maria  and  Kitty.  I  went  to 
see  the  picture  first.  The  scene  was  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea  ;  and  the  subject,  A  Forsaken 
Mermaid.  The  unsentimenUl,  or  fishy  lower 
half  of  the  sea  nymph  was  dexterously  hid- 
den in  a  coral  groye  before  which  she  was 
sitting,  in  an  atmosphere  of  limpid  blue  water. 
She  had  beautiful  long  green  hair,  and 
was  shedding  those  solid  tears  which 
we  always  see  in  pictures  and  nerer  in 
real  life.  Groups  of  pet  fishes  circled  anmnd 
her  with  their  eyes  fixed  mournfully  on  their 
forlorn  mistress.  A  line  at  the  top  of  the 
picture,  and  a  strip  of  blue  above  it,  repre- 
sented the  surface  of  the  ocean  and  the  sky ; 
the  monotony  of  this  part  of  the  composition 
being  artfully  broken  by  a  receding  golden 
galley  with  a  purple  sail,  containing  the 
tickle  fisher  youth  who  had  forsaken  the 
mermaid.  I  had  hardly  had  time  to  say 
wliat  A  beautiful  picture  it  was,  before  Miss 
Maria  put  .her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes^ 
and,  overcome  by  the  pathetic  nature  of  the 
scene  pourt rayed,  hurriedly  left  the  room. 
Miss  Kitty  followed,  to  attend  on  and  con- 
sole her;  and  Miss  Harriet, 'after  covermg 
up  her  picture  with  a  sigh,  followed  to  assirt 
Miss  Kitty.  I  began  to  doubt  whether  I 
ought  not  to  haye  gone  out  next,  to  support 
all  three  ;  but,  Mr.  Bettifer,  who  had 
hitherto  remained  in  tlie  back  ground,  lost 
in  metaphysical  speculation,  came  forwsjrd  to 
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i^mlnd  me  that  the  music  was  watting  to 
cUuni  mr  ad  ml  rati  cm  next« 

**  Excuse  tli^lr  excessive  senftibiHty,*^  he 
wtdd^  **  I  haive  done  my  beat  to  harden  them 
And  malce  them  worldly  ;  but  it  is  not  of  the 
diglitest  use*     Will  you  com ^  to  the  pl&no  F* 

MUm  EUzabeth  begim  to  mng  immediatelj, 
with  the  atleotlant  lylphs,  Jaue  and  Emily, 
on  either  side  of  her,  to  tuiTi  oirer  the  rauBic. 
It  wjiB  a  ballad  com jiofsi lion — muBio  and 
words  by  tho  lovely  singer  heraelf,  A  ladj 
WM  dreammg  in  an  ancient  cantle,  a  dog  waa 
howling  in  a  ruined  ooortyardi  an  owl  waa 
hooting  in  a  neighbooTing  foreut,  a  tyrant 
Wa«  Kt  rifling  in  an  echoing  hall,  and  a  page 
was  elngiijg  among  moonlit  flowers,  Firat 
Hve  versea.  Tune,  so  like  the  M  tat  I  e  toe 
Bough,  that  the  composer  of  the  same  ouj^ht 
really  to  hare  been  aahametl  of  hlmuelf 
Sixth  Terse,  the  lady  wakea  with  a  scream. 
Seventh  J  the  tyrant  loads  his  arquebus. 
Eighth,  the  faithful  page,  hearitig  the  »ci*eam 
among  the  moonlit  flowera,  advance?*  to  the 
caatlo.  Kinth,  the  dog  gi^es  a  warning 
bark,  and  the  tyrant  lires  a  chance  shot  in 
the  darknefts.  Tenth,  the  page  weLterhtg  in 
hifi  blood,  the  lady  dead  of  a  broken  heart, 
Mi«a  Jane  so  affected  by  the  catastrophe  thai 
Hid^  Emily  is  obliged  to  lead  her  from  the 
room,  and  Uiss  ERzabeth  so  anxious  about 
them  both  »s  to  be  forced  to  shut  up  the 

Ei^nOy  and  hasten  after  them  with  a  smelllng- 
ottle  in  her  hand*  Such  gentlemen,  w<?re 
Ihe  intereating  circumstances  under  which  I 
was  fint  introduced  to  the  six  sentimental 
Spinatera  now  on  view  in  these  pai^ea* 

YeSj  my  fortmiate  young  bachelor  friends, 
incredible  aa  it  rotuit  appear  to  yon,  after  the 
brief  introductory  narrative  which  yon  have 
juat  perused,  these  mx  atigels  of  sensibility 
ans  real]  y  aingle  a  nge I »  stUL  Te  11  yon  nselir  ei 
elT  to  the  corresponding  number  of  half-a- 
doicn,  with  your  *ffei's  ready  on  your  tonguea, 
and  your  hearts  thrown  open  to  tender  in- 
vest igatlon,  w  hi  le  fa  vo  u  rail  I  e  ci  r cu  lustan  ces 
yet  give  you  a  chance,  Firat  bachelor^  do  you 
want  pictorial  genius,  hair  In  plain  bands,  and 
iweet  aorrowful  dignity  in  every  movement  1 
— pnwue  >tisa  Han'iet  and  bo  happy.  Se- 
©onrl  bachelor  J  Do  you  want  music,  poetry ♦ 
ringlets,  ami  a  snaky  gracefulneea  about  the 
re-^^on  of  the  wai^itl— keep  your  eye  on  Mi$s 
EILcabeth.  Third  and  fourth  bach eloi*s;  Do 
3N*ii  want  sensitive  appreciation  of  pictorial 
^ii'  ■  hairariraperatrice  ]    Fifih  and 

■II F  ^ra :  Do  you  want  equally  sengi^ 

tiv^  nation  of   musical  and    fjoetlcal 

geii  three  glossy  curls  on  either  aide 

5f4A^  .,.,.  theek  t— kneel  before  Emily  and 
Jane  ;  fly  to  Maria  and  Kitty  !  Finally  (for 
I  mtiat  end,  after  all,  for  the  sake  of  brevity, 
by  apeak ing  of  the  six  sentimental  Spinsters 
in  the  aggi-egate),  do  you,  young  gentlemen, 
WaM  vai^  cheeks,  Umpld  eyes,  swan-like 
n«ck4L  low  walata,  tall  forrua,  and  no  money  ? 
Toil  do — I  know  yon  do-  Go  then,  enviahk 
yoothj  i'— go  teJiderly^— go  im  mediately —go 
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all  six,  and  try  your  luck  with  the  ICaa 
Bettifera  I 

Let  me  now  appeal  to  other,  and  po^ibly 
to  fewer  taates,  by  trying  a  sample  of  a  new 
kind*  It  ahidi  be  aome thing  neither  aoft^ 
yielding*  nor  hysterieal  thia  tuao-  You  who 
agree  with  the  poet  that 

Diteoune  mav  w%tit  ma  lUiimaled  No, 

To  timih  tbv  iurfnioe  and  to  mukfl  it  flaw-^ 

you  who  like  pirls  to  have  opinions  of  their 
own,  and  to  play  their  parts  spiritedly  in  the 
give  and  take  of  couvorsation,  do  me  the 
favoor  to  approach,  and  permit  me  to  intro- 
duce you  to  the  thi^ee  Miss  Crutiwells.  At 
the  same  time,  gen tU men,  I  must  inform  you, 
with  my  usual  candour » that  this  lot  is  short, 
sharp,  and,  on  occasion,  ahrill.  If  you  have 
not  a  talent  for  arguing,  and  a  knack  at 
instantaneous  definition,  you  will  6nd  the 
Mia^  Crutt wells  too  much  for  you,  and  had 
better  wait  for  my  n<txt  sample.  And  yet 
for  a  certain  peculiar  claflS  of  customer,  these 
are  really  very  choke  spinai^m.  For  instance, 
any  young  leg;il  gentleman,  who  would  tlbe 
to  have  his  wits  kept  sharp  for  hia  profession, 
by  constant  disputation,  could  not  do  better 
tliaii  adtlress  himself  {as  logically  as  possible) 
to  one  of  the  Miss  Cruttv^eOa  Perhapa  the 
yonng  legal  gentleman  will  be  so  obliging  aa 
to  accompany  me  on  a  morning  calL 

It  ia  a  fine  spring  day,  with  a  light  air  and 
plenty  of  round  white  clouds  flying  over  the 
blue  sky,  when  we  go  to  pay  our  visit.  Wo 
are  admitted,  and  find  the  three  young  ladies 
in  their  moniing  room*  Miss  Martha  Crutt^ 
well  Is  fond  of  stattatlcal  anbjects,  and  is 
annotating  a  pamphlet.  Miss  Barbara  Crutt* 
well  likes  geology^  and  ia  filling  a  cabinet 
with  ticketted  bits  of  stone.  Mi«f  Charlotte 
Crutt  well  has  a  manly  taste  for  dogs,  and  is 
nursing  two  fat  [ntppies  on  her  lap.  All  throe 
have  fforid  complex  ions,  whicli  they  set  off 
impressively  by  wearing  dingy  dresses.  All 
three  liave  a  winning  habit  of  .winking  both 
eyes  inceasautly,  and  a  delightfully"  cha- 
racteristic way  of  wearing  their  hair  very 
tight,  and  very  far  off  their  faces.  All 
three  acknowledge  my  young  legal  friend's 
bow  in  ^- what  may  seem  to  him— a  very 
short,  sharp  manner ;  and  modestly  refrain 
from  helping  him  by  say i tig  a  word  to 
begin  the  conversation.  He  is,  peihapa, 
unreasonably  disconcerted,  by  this,  and  thex^e* 
fore,  starts  the  tnlk  weakly  and  oonvention- 
ally,  bv  saying  that  it  is  a  fine  day* 

"  Fine  1  exclaims  Kisa  Martha,  with  a 
look  of  amazement  at  her  sister.  "  Fine  l " 
with  a  stare  of  |>erplexity  at  my  young  legal 
friend.  **Dear  me  I  what  do  you  mean,  now, 
by  a  fine  day  ? " 

**  We 'Were  just  saying  how  cold  it  was,** 
says  Miss  Ba.rtiara. 

■^And  how  vijry  like  rain,*'  sayi  Misa 
Charlotte,  with  a  look  at  the  white  clouds 
outside,  which  hap|»en  to  be  obscuring  thd 
I  sun  for  a  few  minutes* 
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^But  what  do  yoii  m«aiiyiiov»  by  a  fine 
dav?**  persi8(8  ^1i»R  Marllia. 

My  young  legal  frieDd  ia  put  on  his  mettle 
by  this  time,  and  answers  with  professional 
readiness  and  precision : 

''At  this  uncertain  spring  season.my  deftni- 
tion  of  a  fine  day,  is  a  day  on  which  you  do 
not  feel  tlie  want  of  your  great-coat^  your 
goloshes*,  or  your  umbrella." 

"Oh,  no,"  says  Miss  Martha,  "surely  not ! 
At  least,  that  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  at 
all  a  definition  of  a  fine  day.  Barbara? 
Charlotte  1 " 

**  We  thjlnk  it  quite  impoasible  to  call  a  day 
—when  the  sun  is  not  shining — a  &im  day, ' 
says  Miss  Barbara. 

"*  We  think  that  when  clouds  are  in  Uie  sky 
there  is  always  a  chance  of  rain  ;  and,  when 
there  is  a  chance  of  rain,  we  think  it  is  very 
extraordinary  to  say  that  it  is  a  fine  day," 
addsMlis  Charlotte. 

My  young  legal  friend  starts  another 
topic,  and  finds  his  faculty  fur  impromptu 
definition  and  his  general  capacities  for  argu- 
ing, exerciseii  by  Uie  three  Mi8S  Cm tt wells, 
always  in  the  same  useful  and  stimulating 
manner.  He  goes  away— as  I  hope  snd 
trust — thinking  what  an  excellent  lawyer's 
wife  any  one  of  the  three  young  ladies  would 
make—how  she  would  keep  her  husb:ind*8 
pmfesdional  power  of  disputing  everything, 
constantly  in  activity — how  she  would  send 
him  into  Court  every  morning  bristling  at 
all  })oints  witli  argumentative  provocation, 
even  before  he  put  on  his  wig  and  gown. 
And  if  he  could  only  be  present  in  the  spirit, 
after  leaving  the  abode  of  the  Miss  Crutt- 
wells  in  the  body,  my  young  legal  friend's 
admiration  of  my  three  dittputatious  spinsters 
would,  I  think,  be  immensely  increased.  He 
would  find  that,  though  they  couhl  all  agree 
to  a  miracle  in  differing  with  him  while  he 
was  present,  they  would  begin  to  var^ 
amazingly,  in  opinion,  the  moment  their  visi- 
tor s  subjects  or  conversation  were  referred  to 
in  his  absence.  He  would,  probably,  for 
example,  hear  tliem  take  up  the  topic  of  the 
weather,  again,  the  instant  the  house-door  had 
closed  aft^r  him, in  something  like  these  terms: 

"Do  you  know,**  he  might  hear  Miss 
Martha  say, "  I  am  not  so  sure  after  all, 
Charlotte,  that  yon  were  right  in  saying  that 
it  could  not  be  a  fine  day,  l^cause  there  were 
clouds  in  tlie  sky  ?  " 

'*  You  only  say  that,'*  Miss  Charlotte  would 
be  sure  to  reply,  **  because  tlie  sun  happens  to 
be  peeping  out,  iust  now,  for  a  minute  or  two. 
It'  it  rains  in  half-an-hour,  which  is  more 
than  likely,  who  would  be  right  then  7  ** 

*'0n  reflection,**  Miss  Baibara  might 
remark,  next,  **  I  don't  agi*ee  with  either  of 
you,  and  I  also  dispute  the  opinion  of  the 
gentleman  who  has  just  left  us.  It  is  neither 
a  fine  day,  nor  a  l)ad  day.** 

**  But  it  must  be  one  or  the  other.'* 

**  No,  it  need*nt.  It  may  be  an  indifferent 
day.-* 


''What  do  you  mean  by  an  indifferent 
day?*' 

So  my  three  dbputatious  spinsters  would 
go  on,  exercising  themselves  in  the  art  of 
alignment,  throughout  their  hours  of  domestic 
privacy,  by  incessant  difference  of  opinion, 
and  then  turning  the  weapons  which  they 
have  used  against  each  otner  while  alone, 
against  any  common  enemy  in  the  abape  of 
an  innocent  visitor,  with  the  moat  aisterly 
unanimity  of  purpose.  I  have  not  presented 
this  sample  from  my  collection,  aa  one  which 
is  likely  to  suit  any  great  number.  But, 
there  are  peculiarly  constituted  bachelors  in 
this  world ;  and  I  like  to  be  able  to  ahofr 
that  my  assortment  of  spinsters  is  various 
enough  to  warrant  me  in  adtiressingeven  the 
most  amazing  eccentricities  of  taste.  Perhaps 
if  no  legal  gentleman  will  venture  on  one  of 
the  Miss  Cm  tt  wells,  some  of  my  philoso- 
phic friends  who  lament  the  absence  of  the 
reasoning  faculty  iu  women,  may  be  induced 
to  come  forward  and  experience  the  sensation 
of  a|p-eeable  surprise.  Is  there  really  no 
bid  S}r  the  Disputatious  Lot  ?  Not  even  for 
the  dog-fancying  Miss  Charlotte,  with  the 
two  fat  puppies  thrown  in  ?  No  t  Take 
away  Lot  Two,  and  let  us  try  what  we  can 
do  with  Lot  Three. 

I  confidently  anticipate  a  brisk  competition 
and  a  ready  market  for  the  spinsters  now 
about  to  be  submitted  to  inspection.  All 
marriageable  young  gentlemen  who  believe 
that  fondly-doting  daughters  and  perpeteally 
kissing  siatters  are  sure,  when  removed  from 
the  relatives  whom  they  paa<ionately  adore^ 
to  make  the  most  devotedly-affectionate 
wives — all  bachelors  who  believe  this,  and 
what  coarsest  bachelor  does  not  ?— are  recom- 
mended to  cluster  round  me  eagerly  without 
a  moment*s  delay.  I  have  already  offered  a 
sentimental  lot,  and  a  disputatious  lot  In 
now  offering  a  domestic  lot,  I  have  but  one 
regret,  which  is,  that  my  sam])le  on  the 
present  occasion  is  unhappily  limited  to  two 
spinsters  only.  I  wish  I  had  a  dozen  to 
produce  of  the  same  interesting  texture  and 
unimpeachable  quality. 

The  whole  world,  gentlemen,  at  the  |Hetent 
writinj^,  means,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
two  Miss  Duckseys,  papa,  mama,  and  brother 
George.  This  loving  Lot  can  be  warranted 
never  yet  to  have  looked,  with  so  much  as 
half  an  eye,  beyond  the  sacred  precincts  of 
the  family  circle.  All  their  innocent  powers 
of  admiration  and  appreciation  have  been 
hitherto  limited  withm  the  boundaries  of 
home.  If  Miss  Violet  Ducksey  want^  to  see 
a  lovely  girl,  she  looks  at  Miss  Ilose  Ducksey, 
and  vice  versft  ;  if  both  want  to  behold  patri- 
archal dignity,  matroolv  sweetness,  and 
manly  beauty,  both  look  immediately  at 
papa,  mama,  and  brother  Georee,  I  really 
cannot  speak  composedly  of  the  delicious  and 
brimming  affectiouateness  of  the  present  Lot 
I  have  been  admitted  into  the  unparalleled 
family  circle,  of  which  I  now  speak.    I  have 
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1, — f>  uaj'  notliing,  for  tl>e  present^  of  papik 
and  niwma — I  haveaeen  brother  Gemg©  come 
in  from  bosiuetiS,  ami  sit  dowtt  by  the  fire- 
aAdt,  sJid  be  welconiH  bj  Mus  Violet  t^tid 
Mhm  lti«e  (sipproprtatelj  Bwiiet  mimes  to-r 
liiK-  ''    i^eub  ere^itures)  m  if  lie   had 

jii'  d,  after   hiiving   beeii    ntjjortetl 

dtstj^if  Moijn  the  other  tini  of  the  wmhL  I 
Ift^  mv^  thoie  two  devoted  Ktst^rs  iklp 
pnntouiity  a«;rostt  the  room  in  fond  conLentiun 
Which  filmiild  «lt  firat  on  brother  Qeorj?e« 
I  hav-e  eireti  seen  botii  iit  upon  him 
ther^  each  taking  a  kDee,  when  he  h;%B 
htilf^ftn-hour  biter  than  usual  »t  the 
odire.  I  hare  nei^er  beheld  their  Jovelj 
arms  tired  of  elaiping  bmther  George  a 
n^ck*  never  beard  tbi?ir  rijsy  lipa  ceaae  kiaa- 
iug  bioth^r  Geor^re'^  cheeks,  except  when 
they  were  oth*?rwifie  occupied  for  the  mo- 
ment m  cnJiiiig  iiim  "  LHsar  1  "  Ou  the  word 
of!  !  a  hfirinlesa  spiiister^fancying  o]{l 

m-'  '  '^  that  I  hnvii  tecu  brutlier  Ueurge 

f(>iiitT:<,  ^^,  ^ucb  an  extent  by  inn  maters  th&t^ 
aJthiui^h  a  lutiiy  and  Ian g-jriuifc ring  j^outh,  he 
hiis  talleii  asleep  ntjder  it  tVum  tsheisr  exhaus* 
tiuti.  £^611  then,  1  h^ive  observed  J^Iiflti  Kom 
mud  MiAA  Violet  contending  (in  each  otUer'H 
ann-H)  tor  w^ijch  sbouUl  have  the  privili^ge  of 
CJtiting  ber  handkerehief  over  his  face.  And 
thttt  giaceful  stnfe  oi:induded,  I  have  quitted 
th«  liuu»t!  at  a  late  hour,  Ifiiving  Violet  on 
pafMi's  boioiAf  and  ICose  gut  wined  round 
m^ituma's  Whist*  Is  there  uot  Home tlii  Tig  to 
till  thft  t^^M  with  tearsj  geu tinmen,  in  iho 
eoiitenipbitiott  of  mieh  B4.«eiie!>  ilu  these  j  Sorne* 
thing  to  pidl  appt-alin^ly  at  our  hearUtriijg% 
aii*l  not  by  Hoy  mejinu  to  let  go  of  them 
anain  in  a  hurry  ? 

Aio  i  «xag^rating  t  Go,  and  judge  for 
yonraislirta,  my  bachelor  fnendtf.  Goj  if  you 
Ikke,  and  meet  my  domeatie  lot  at  a  Imlt. 

My  ba<!hrlor  ia  introduced  to  Mu^^  Violet, 
Wtil  t«ke«  hi« piftoe  with  her  in  a  quaniUe. 
Be  begins  a  lively  convei^Ballou,  Hud  tinds 
k«r  attention  wandering,  ^he  has  not  heard 
a  word  iliat  he  h-ut  he^n  »ayiitg,  and  &he  in- 
terruptji  huuin  the  middle  ofu  sentence  wiLh 
a  (|iieaiioQ  which  has  not  the  «i|ghtest  rela- 
lioti  to  anything  that  he  has  hitherto  offered 
by  way  of  a  r«aiark. 

,**Have    you    ever   met    my    tmt^   Rom 
1  ' 
No>  I  have  not  bad  the  honour — " 

*^  £|He  i%  elnndLng  there,  at  tlie  other  end, 
in  a  iilua  dretia,  Now^  do  tell  me,  does  ahe 
ftot  look  charming  1  ^' 

My  bachelor  makes  the  necessary  answer^ 
«i>d  tfoes  on  to  &iaodier  ftubjeet.  Mis^  Viokt'a 
attcniicm  wanders  again,  and  she  a^ks  an* 
Dtiirr  abrupt  que«tion. 

•*  Wlmt  I  lid  you  thmk  of  mamma,  when 
yott  were  in  trod  need  to  her  7  *^ 

My  bac^heior  fritrnd  makes  another  neces- 
nrjr  ftsitwvr.  Mijis  Violet,  witlmut  apt>e£ir- 
ieg  to  ha  much  impi^csi^ed  by  it,  looks  into 
llm  dtvliiikco  in  iiearrh  of  ber  niaterual  parent^ 
iknd  tbeu  aiidrefl«es  her  partui&r  u%mk : 


^  It  is  not  a  pl^ftAant  thing  for  young 
people  to  confet^  she  says,  with  the  most 
art  lens  canduur,  *^  bnt  I  really  di>  think  that 
mamma  is  the  band^otne^t  woman  in  the 
room,  Thei^  she  is^  taking  ain  ice^  next  to 
ilie  otd  lady  with  the  diamonds,  la  she  not 
beaulU'ul  1  Do  you  know,  when  we  were 
dreBaing  to<night,  Boas  and  I  beggeii  mid 
pniyed  her  not  to  wear  a  cap,  we  said, 
*  Don't,  mamma;  please  don't.  Put  it;  off 
for  ai^other  year/  And  mnmma  said,  in  her 
BWeet  way»  ^  KonaenEse^  iny  love^  1  I  urn  an 
old  wom^ui.  Yon  mu^t  accustom  younieivea 
to  that  idea,  and  jou  must  let  me  wear  a  cap; 
you  must,  darlitigSj  indeed/  And  we  said— 
whut  do  you  thiuk  we  said  ?  '* 

(Another  neceni^ary  answer.) 

"  We  RHiilj  *  There  ia  papa.  (He  was 
knocking  at  the  door  to  know  if  we  were 
;  ready,  just  at  that  moment)*  Yon  are 
Btiuiyiiig  papaya  iee lings — you  are  afraid, 
dear,  of  being  taken  for  our  }  ouoge*t  sifter 
I  U  yon  go  ill  your  hair, — «nd  it  ia  on  papas 
account  that  you  wear  a  cap*  Sly  maium:*  1* 
— Have  you  been  iutroduced  to  jmpa  1  ■  * 

Ltiter  in  the  evening  my  bachelor  friend  la 
presented  to  MUs  iloi^a.  He  aaka  for  the 
honour  of  dancing  with  her.  She  inquires  if 
it  is  for  the  wait£,  and  hearing  that  it  is, 
I  drawa  back  and  curiae}' a  apologetically  * 
'  *'  Thank  you,  I  must  keep  the  waltz  for  my 
brotlier  George,  My  siuter  anil  1  aiwaya 
keep  waltzi-s  tor  our  brother  G- ijr^e," 

My  baehelor  draws  back*  The  dance  pro- 
cee^ii^  He  hears  a  soft  voice  bebiod  uim. 
It  bi  Miaa  Violet  who  la  apeak iug. 

"  You  are  n  jutige  of  walixing  ?  **  she  inysj 
in  tones  of  the  gentlest  in&muatiou.  ^*  Do 
pray  look  at  George  and  lloae,  Ko,  thank 
you;  I  never  dancH  when  George  and  Kose 
ar«  wallxmg.  It  is  a  much  greater  treat  to 
me  to  look  on,  I  always  look  on.  I  do^ 
indeed," 

Perhaps  my  Vaebelor  does  not  frequent 
bsdls.  It  in  of  no  consequence.  Let  liim  ha 
a  diner^ut ;  let  him  meet  my  dome^tte  lot 
at  the  social  boai^d  ;  and  he  will  only  witness 
fresli  instancea  of  that  all-absorbing  intereiit 
in  each  other,  which  is  the  praiseworthy  and 
remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  whole  Duck*ej 
family,  and  of  the  young  ladies  in  }mriicular* 
He  will  tind  tlLem  admiritig  one  another 
with  the  Siime  touduu^  and  dt^inoii^trative 
tttfectiou  over  the  dixies  on  the  diimtr- 
table^  as  amid  the  mazes  of  the  dance.  He 
will  liear  from  tlie  venerable  Mr.  Duckaey 
that  George  never  gavo  hiiu  a  nioment^s  un- 
eaisineat  from  the  hour  of  bis  birth.  He  will 
hear  frorn  Miii.  iJnckaey  that  her  one  regret 
in  this  life  L^,  tliat  bhe  can  never  he  thankful 
enough  for  her  daughters.  And,  furthermore 
(to  return  to  the  )0ung  ladies,  who  are  the 
main  objects  of  thesse  remarks),  he  wiU  fitnj, 
by  «Dme  audi  frzi^^ents  of  dialogue  as  th« 
fallowing,  thai  no  genend  subjt?t,tt*  of  con- 
versation wliatever,  have  tlie  power  of  al- 
luring the  mhidd  of  the  two  M^sa  Duckseys 
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away  from  the  eontenplation  of  their  own 
domestic  interestB,  and  the  faithful  remem- 
brance of  their  own  particular  frienda. 

It  is  the  interral.  let  us  eay,  between  the 
removal  of  the  fiflh  and  the  aj^pearance  of 
the  meat  The  most  amusing  man  of  the 
company  has  been  talking  with  great  spright- 
liness  and  eflfect,  has  paused  for  a  moment  to 
collect  his  ideas  before  telling  one  of  the 
^od  stories  for  which  he  is  mmoos,  and  is 

iust  ready  to  begin,  when  Miss  Bose  stops 
tim  and  silences  all  her  neighbours  by  anx- 
iously addressing  her  sister,  who  sits  opposite 
to  her  at  the  table. 
"Violet,  dear." 
"Yes,  dear." 

(Profound  silence.  The  next  coarse  not 
coming  in.  Nobody  wantinj^  to  take  anj 
wine.  The  amusing  man  sittmg  back  in  his 
chair,  dogged  and  speechless.  The  hostess 
nervous.  The  host  smiling  uneasily  on  Miss 
Hose,  who  goes  on  with  the  happy  artlessness 
of  a  child,  as  if  nobody  but  ner  sister  was 
present.) 

'*  Do  YOU  know  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
what  I  shall  give  mamma's  Susan  when  she  is 
married  ?  " 
•*  Not  a  silk  dress  1    That's  my  present** 
"  What  do  you  think,  dear,  of  a  locket  with 
our  hair  in  it?** 
"  Sweet" 

(Silence  of  the  tomb.  Hostess  angry.  Host 
uneasy.    Guests  looking  at  each  other.    No 
meat.    Amusine  man  suffering  from  a  dry 
cough.    Miss  violet,  in  her  turn,  addresses 
Miss  Bose  across  the  table.) 
"Bose,  I  met  Ellen  Davis  to-day." 
"  Has  she  heard  from  Clara  Jones  1  ** 
"  Yes,  the  Pervincklers  ai'e  not  coming." 
"Tiresomepeople  !    And  the  Griggses f 
"  If  Jane  Griggs's  cold  gets  better,  she  and 
that  odious  cousm  of  hers  are  sure  to  come. 
Uncle  Frank,  of  course,  makes  his  usual 
excuse." 

So  the  simple-hearted  sisters  prattle  on 
in  public;  so  do  they  always  carry  their 
own  innocent  affections  and  interests  about 
with  them  into  the  society  they  adorn ;  so 
do  they  unconsciously  and  extingoishingly 
cast  the  pure  sunshine  of  their  young  hearts 
over  the  temporary  flashes  of  worldlv  merri- 
ment, and  tne  short-lived  blaze  of  dinner 
eloquence.     I    might    accumulate    further 

S roofs  of  the  characteristic  virtues  of  my 
omestic  lot ;  but,  the  effort  is  sureljf  need- 
less. Without  another  word  of  preliminary 
recommendation,  I  can  confidently  submit 
the  Miss  Duckseys  to  what  I  antici])ate  will 
be  a  remarkably  brisk  public  competition.  I 
can  promise  the  two  lortunate  youths  who 
may  woo  and  win  them,  plenty  of  difficalties 
in  weaning  their  affections  from  the  family 
hearth,  with  showers  of  tears  and  poignant 
bursts  of  anguish  on  the  wedding  day.  All 
properly-constituted  bridegrooms,  however, 
feel,  as  I  have  been  given  to  understand,  in- 
expressibly comfort^  and  encouraged  by  a 


display  of  Tiolent  grief  on  the  pari  of  the 
Ividewhen  she  is  starting  on  her  wedding 
tour.  And,  besides,  in  the  particular  case  <x 
the  Miss  Duckseys,  there  would  always  be  the 
special  resource  of  taking  brother  George 
into  the  carriage,  as  a  sure  palliative,  dnring 
the  first  few  stages  of  the  honeymoon  tripi 

Here,  for  the  present  at  least,  I  think  it 
desirable  to  pause  before  I  exhibit  any  more 
samples  of  My  Spinsters.  If  I  sliow  too 
much  at  a  time,  or  the  diarmiog  stock-in- 
trade  which  it  is  my  privilege  to  assort,  over- 
look, and  dispose  of,  I  risk  depreciating  Uie 
value  of  my  colleetion  of  treasnres— I  uirow 
a  suspicion  on  their  variety — ^I  commit  the 
filial  profanation  of  making  them  appear  easy 
of  aooesi  to  all  the  world.  Let  me,  there- 
fore, be  content  with  the  cautious  proceediii^ 
of  offering  only  three  lots  at  a  time.  Let 
me  reserve  for  future  opportunities  mv 
two  single  ladies,  whose  charms  are  matured^ 
my  lovely  Tomboy,  my  three  travelled  Graces, 
and  all  my(other  spinsters  not  included  ia 
the  preceding  categories,  to  say  nothing  of 
my  two  prize-widows^  who  cannot  ponibly 
be  referreid  to  anv  category  at  all.  Ming  a 
methodical  as  well  as  a  harmless  old  genUe- 
man,  I  think  it  may  be  as  well  to  add,  oefors 
condading,  that  I  shall  require  practical 
encouragement  from  my  young  oachekr 
friends,  in  the  shape  of  invitations  to  wed- 
ding breakfasts,  before  I  can  consent  to 
appear  in  public  again.  I  make  no  Jipology 
for  expressing  myself  in  these  decided  temi% 
for  I  think  none  is  needed.  It  is  clear  to  me 
that  somebody  must  keep  the  torch  of 
Hymen  trimmed  in  our  part  of  the  world, 
or  it  will  be  in  imminent  oanger  of  going  out 
altogether.  I  trust  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
knowing,  ere  long,  that  I  have  made  it  flame 
to  some  purpose  by  the  few  words  I  have 
benevolently  spoken  here  on  the  subject  of 
My  Spinsters. 


SEASIDE  EGGa 

EvxRTBODT  thinks  he  knows  what  an  egg 
is  ;  and,  after  much  weary  reading  in  many 
languages^  the  inquirer  learns  that  nobody 
knows  all  the  secrets  hidden  in  an  egg.  Ilggs 
are  the  most  puzzling  things  in  nature,  ^ggi 
become  to  profoundly  curious  minds,  whoi 
once  they  obtain  glimpses  of  their  aeerets, 
the  most  interesting  things  in  nature.  Ex- 
ploring a  forest,  or  wandering  on  a  sea  shon^ 
we  stumble  over  epgs,  and  in  such  unlooked- 
for  shapes  and  unlikely  places  that  there  are 
no  other  things  in  the  worlds  of  life  which 
excite  half  so  frequently  the  question,  "What 
is  this  ?  **  He  is  indeed  a  master  of  com- 
parative embryology,  if  such  a  man  exists 
who  knows  all  the  sorts  and  shapes  of  egcs 
when  he  sees  them.  Most  people  not  merely  do 
not  know  eggs  when  they  see  them  ;  they  will 
not  believe  thev  are  what  they  ar^  when  told. 
Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at    The  study  of 
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c^ggs  Ie  quite  &  modem  br&tich  of  ktiow ledge. 
IJttk  mote  than  two  liumlred  ve;ira  liave 
elftpfted  aitice  Willtaoi  Harvey  of  Folkestone 
tc sealed  the  greateJit  secrete  of  nutritton 
tail  reprodiictioa,  the  use  of  tbe  vn.lvea  on 
tl]«  dfcakriaQ  of  the  blood|  a&d  the  evolu- 
tiori  of  all  animak  from  egga» 

Maqv  of  my  seafliJe  readers  may  kick  eggs 
with  tbt'ir  boot«,  without  heediog  tlveni,  in 
their  stroIU  upon  the  te^  shore.  Kver  Bince 
they  liiped  iQ  numbers^ 

Twirjitk,  iwriJikU  litde  ilu, 
Huw  I  wonder  wliat  yoa 


they  may  hxw9  thought,  if  they  had  the 

handling  of  the  itarB,  and  conld  turn  them 
over,  tost  theia  about  at  pleaaure  to  observe 
tbem,  and  didsect  tbem  under  their  micro- 
•CO pea,  they  would  aeke  the  opportunity 
eagerly^  fiiitj  few  study  eggs,  aid lo ugh  at 
liand — acceaaible,  plentiful 

I  have  ILO  call  hero  to  plunge  into  the 
depthi  and  difficultiea  of  embryology*  I  am 
writing  f^jr  town  fglka  who  have  t«iuporarily 
become  C<k»&t  FoUcj^  and  who  wli^b  to  know 
what  the  things  are  which  they  find  at  the 
aeaalde.  Seeking  a  mouthful  of  fre«h  air, 
they  have  not  gone  to  the  coaat  to  study 
dvology,  although  glad  enougli,  while  redden^ 
ing  their  blood  with  oxygeu,  to  cheer  their 
lELuida  with  li  few  fn^h  ideaa.  It  indeed  is 
Cine  of  the  wtaest  faahiona  of  our  time  which 
drirea  town  IbUca  to  the  coaat  every  year  to 

r  out  Um  vrittea  irotiUl««  of  tlie  lunii^/' 


hf  pboto^r%pbing  upon  it  pictures  of  new 
iCf  oea  and  ttrauge  otij^cts.  If  1  may  ex- 
press myielf  in  the^JAT^ou  of  the  Xaulinn 
pUihjeopby^  objectivity  la  the  remedy  for 
ih^  AorrowB  of  iutijeciivLtyt  When  the  miud 
ba^  become  diaeaaed  by  too  much  reject iou 
and  caj^  the  remedy  ia  to  be  found  in  the 
icUvity  of  the  observing  faculties.  A  ahell, 
a  weed,  a  fotail^  or  an  egg,  can  restore  an 
07erwrougUt|  or  miimter  to  a  diseased, 
iiiiii4 

It  ii  annoying  to  meet  with  common  things 
^©qnently  of  whidi  we  are  ignorant.  This 
Ignorance  U  indifed  a  seaaide  annoyance,  anil 
ftOihing  excites  it  more  frequently  than  tht 
fggi  of  ahell-lhih,  akatea,  and  laharka.  1  was 
once  tsenac^  by  lo4:)ks  and  gesturea  because 
I  truly  told  a  strong  man,  in  giving  a  civil 
anawer  to  a  mde  qutrstion,  that  the  tilings  he 
held  in  hL^  baud  were  eggk  It  was  U|>ou  the 
bcAch  at  Brighton,  upuu  one  of  those  days 
when  Brig  lit  lielmatoue,  the  city  of  the  shim- 
IBCsing  atones,  is  seen  to  mo^t  advanta^^. 
Uatll  the  Brighton iana  shall  have  the  wia- 
i  to  paint  their  houses  green,  very  bright 


ay  days  will  always  bring  out  disagreeably 
the  blinding  whiteness  of  their  h^^uses  and 
of  their  clLlSi,  When  there  is  too  luuch  suu, 
mansioDSi  with  large  windows  ali 
pg  and  glaring  from  them,  of  this  Loudon 
ibe  aea»  Uiok  like  rows  of  oucktieys 
parade   to  quiz 


f lasses  the  blushing  and  beautiful  ocean. 
Brighton  is  best  seen  on  a  day  when  there  la 
just  enough  of  sun  to  sprinkle  sparkling 
patches  from  angubr  rays  here  and  there 
over  the  vast  surface  of  grey  green  water* 
I  was  wandering  upon  the  beach  ujjon  such  a 
day,  when  I  observed  a  tall,  powerful  m^io, 
dreaded  in  black,  pick  Lug  up  tbiug^  left  by 
the  tidal  waves.  On  coming  near  hini,  he 
seemed  one  of  those  strong  men  who^  mus* 
cular  system  is  hardeued  by  working  in  iron. 
Ills  comrades  were  in  advance  of  turn,  and 
he  wai  indulging  a  curiosity  more  lively  than 
theirs  by  pidtitjg  up  every  strange-looking 
thing  he  saw,  and  examinijig  it  attentively 

Ijrior  to  throwing  it  down  a^ain.  When  1 
ookad  at  him  closely,  I  perceived  he  was  in 
a  state  of  intense  excitement  He  held  in 
hU  hand  a  light  froth -like  mass  resembling  a 
bit  of  a  WAsp'a  nest,  or  a  collection  of  liltle 
half-inch  bladders  lighter  than  wafers. 

**  Wli:^t  U  this  1 ''  ne  asked  me  in  a  tone 
which  seemed  to  say  his  great  eHgemess  to 
know,  made  ceremonial  politeness  unneces- 
sary, and  to  iutimate  to  me  that  I  was  bound 
to  uiiwer  him  ou  pain  of  displeasing  a  man 
stronger  than  myself,  and  ready  to  ex  precis 
his  displeasure  in  tlie  most  forcible  way. 

*'  It  IS  a  collection  of  ^gg^/^  I  answered, 
smiling  at  him- 

Uis  lips  moved  as  if  restratning  impreci^ 
tious  ;  and  his  gestures  seemed  to  t^Ll  me  he 
was  the  stronger  man  of  the  two,  while  he 
said: 

*'  You  are  making  a  fool  of  me,** 

**  Rub  it,"  I  replietl,  "  in  your  fingers,  and 
you  will  see  the  tiny  shells  of  young  whelks.^* 

Wheu  he  had  rubbed  the  froth-like  mam 
against  the  palm  of  hia  left  iiand,  there  waa  a 
little  heap  of  tiny  u  id  valve  shells  in  it  Im^ 
proving  my  advantage,  I  asked  him  if  he 
knew  whiit  a  whelk  was  I  and  he  said,  O, 
yea  ;  he  knew  whelks,  but  was  very  igno- 
rant of  the  aea,  having  never  aoeu  it  before, 
and  having^  only  come  down  by  the  excur^ 
alon  train  m  the  morning  to  return  in  the 
evening* 

While  he  spoke^  a  wave,  advancing  Ita 
thin  edge  rapidly  up  the  beach^  wetted  hla 
boots* 

**  AVhy/'  he  said,  "  it  baa  come  out  farther 
tban  any  of  the  others  I  Doea  it  alwaya  do 
that!" 

*^It  advances  to  a  certain  point  twice  in 
every  twenty-four  hours ;  and  the  extreme 
limit  of  the  last  tide  is  marked  by  those  lines 
of  dry  seaweed  which  you  see  stretched  along 
the  coast** 

My  rough  pupU  received  every  little  bit  of 
comniou  Lnformation  1  gave  him  as  if  it  b^d 
been  a  blow,  and  could  not  have  been  more 
humbled  tf  I  had  beaten  him  in  a  boxing  or 
a  wrestling  match.  On  hurrying  away  with 
a  gruff  and  hasty  salutation,  to  join  hm  oon^< 
fikm,  who  were  waitiug  for  hini,  he  gave  nae 
Pt  vM^*.*<.j-  a  look  whicb  strangely  mingled  exprea^ions 
with    their  1  of  shaniei  gratitude,  and  vexation,    I    h&ve 
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often  wondered  Bince  what  tlie  conseauoDces 
would  Iiave  been  if  this  bully  of  ])hy8ical 
force  liad  met  a  bully  of  book  lore,  who 
would  Lave  stunned  his  ears  with  Greek  and 
Latin  wonls,  and  auewereii  his  questioa  by 
saying,  **Sir,  these  arc  the  ova  of  a  gas- 
teropod  mollusk,  called  the  buociuum  un- 
datum/' 

The  word  whelk  signifies  an  animal,  hard 
and  rolled  with  knotty  protuberances.  The 
egg3  of  the  whelk  are  dejK)aited  by  theur 
mother  in  deep  water.  Storms  detach  the 
froth-like  masses  from  the  rocks  ;  and  the 
progress  of  the  young  lives  of  the  whelklings 
is  frt- quently  arrested  for  ever  by  their  beiug 
washed  high  and  dry  \\\)on  the  beach. 

£gg-clustei's  of  shell-lish,  akin  to  the 
■whelk 8,  are  found  in  rocky  hollows.  The 
kind  called  purpura  is  ver}'  commoiL  Dozens 
of  them  are  attached  to  flmall  stones,  by  little 
stalks,  and  look  like  tiny  egg-cu|«,  with  the 
eggs  in  theui.  Tliey  are  elegant  miniature 
urns.  The  shell  is  white  and  coarse,  and  is 
often  8trii>eil  with  brown  and  yellow  bands. 

Tiie  eg^s  of  sea-suaiU,  called  >iatica,  oit-en 
present  tnemselves.  They  arc  little,  gri^tly. 
noof-sha]>ed,  semi-tranRparent,  and  ele^'ant 
things,  finely  coated  with  8;ind.  Eight  sided 
spaces  mark  the  iK)hitions  of  the  eggs  in  the 
eluslre,  and  the  bliape  of  the  cluHt,t;i*s  adapts 
them  for  lying  flat  u|>ou  sand,  without  being 
imbedded  in  it. 

Storms  drive  lanthincs  ashore  upon  our 
coa>ts.  The  lanthincs  neither  crawl  nor 
walk,  and  seldom  swim,  having  a  floating 
aTj])aratu8  consisting  of  a  collection  of  little 
bliulders,  which  flout  them  ui>on  the  surface 
of  the  waters.  Wlien  they  choose,  thev  can 
sink,  and  moor  themselves  to  the  rocks  by 
means  of  their  suckers.  In  the  spawning  sea- 
son they  float,  and  8US})end  their  pendant  egg- 
clusters  under  their  collection  of  egg- bladders. 
When  tiic  eggs  are  about  to  hiitch,  the  cluster 
is  detached  from  the  mantle  of  the  moUier, 
and  the  young  are  confided  to  the  guidance 
of  their  instincts  and  the  mercy  of  the 
waves. 

In  the  months  of  July  and  Aueust  the  sea- 
side rambler  will  hardly  fail  to  observe  upon 
the  rocks  or  the  tangles,  or  in  the  rocky 
pooln,  small  gelatinous  masses.  THey  are 
jclly-liko  splashes  of  different  shapes  and 
sizes,  which  will  not  bear  rough  handling. 
Indeed,  they  look  like  drippings  of  soup  with 
globules  of  oil  in  them.  Wlion  examined 
under  a  microscope,  or  a  magnifying-glaas,  or 
when  the  globules  are  advancing  towards 
matui  ity,  the  forms  of  the  shells  of  what  are 
called  mollusks  and  conchifers  can  be  dis- 
cerne<l  in  them.  >»ear  the  holes  of  pholades 
I  have  often  observed  these  B|>awn-jellie8. 
PlioIaK  is  a  Greek  wonl  signifying  a  lurker 
in  a  hole ;  and  the  S])ecies  which  lurks  in 
shijis  is  cilled  by  sailors  the  shipworm. 
Itocks,  breakwaters,  and  Blii|)8,  are  destroy eil 
by  the  pholades,  which  once  threatened  to 
submerge  Holland,   and   which   still  force 


builders  to  bottom  ships  with  copper.  Bits 
of  chalk  which  they  have  perforated  are 
picked  up  by  ganleuers,  and  tulips  are  often 
seen  in  gardens  sprouting  throu>;li  the  holes 
which  pholades  have  bored  in  marhie  rocks. 
Tlie  Sftawn -jellies  dissolve  and  seimrate  when 
the  eggs  become  larves.  Toe  larves  swim 
about  actively  for  some  hours,  their  swimming 
machinery  being  little  active  hairs.  During 
this  period,  they  move  about  in  search  of  a 
locality  where  they  may  fix  themselves  for 
life,  like  squatters  in  seaixih  of  a  location. 
While  they  have  a  necessity  for  moving  from 
place  to  idiiCe,  they  have  a  locomotive  organi- 
sation. When  they  resolve  to  settle  down  in 
life,  the  vagrant  or^^ans  di8:ippear,  and  the 
creatures  l^ome  adapted  for  a  staid  resi- 
dence in  an  immovable  home.  Their  agility 
and  their  little  hairs  di8ap(>ear  together,  and 
their  shells  grow  into  the  tthu|)es  i^f  augnrs 
or  ra«i>s  to  pierce  their  holes,  while  their 
bodies  become  living  s<)uirts.  As  the 
pholas,  or  the  teredo,  the  pidilick,  or  ship- 
worm,  loses  the  power  of  swimming,  it  gains 
the  power  of  boring.  The  young  teredos 
are  often  seen  ufran  bits  of  floating  timber. 
A  little  attention  Ls  necessary  to  distinguish 
between  them  and  the  minute  worms  ^led 
serpula. 

Long  as  all  the  world  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  flavour  of  oysters,  the 
savans  have  not  as  yet  discovered  the  secret 
of  their  amoura.  Thei*e  is  a  scientific  crown 
still  awaiting  the  man  who  shall  tell  us  the 
Btory  of  the  loves  of  the  oystei-s.  in  spring 
time  and  summer,  when,  as  the  people  say, 
there  is  not  an  r  in  the  month,  the  o^-sten 
spawn  their  gelatinous  sphishes,  whiclt  the 
fishermen  call  *'  spat."  The  spawn  looks  like 
drojts  of  tallow  or  whitish  soup.  The  spat 
adheres  to  loose  oyster-shells  ;md  stones. 
When  examined  under  a  m:ignifying-ghisi^ 
there  are  seen  in  the  S{)at  innumerable  little 
eggs  like  ill-made  pills  of  a  brilliant  white- 
ness. As  they  diaiige,  they  become  com- 
jnessed,  and  approach  more  ami  more 
towards  the  shape  of  the  oyster.  Little  hairs 
appear  as  the  egg-cluster  breaks  up,  and  the 
thousands  of  the  brother  and  sis  er  nstrea 
swim  off  to  seek  their  fortunes.  When  the 
steady  age  comes — I  ou^ht  rather  to  say  the 
steady  hour— the  settlmgilown  epoch,  the 
hairs  give  place  to  layers  of  rough  sliell,  and 
an  oyster  of  experience  establishes  himself 
where  he  can  feed  with  least  risk  of  serving 
as  food.  Microscopists  estimate  tlie  eggs  in 
a  spat  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  Lewhen- 
hock  counted  scvernl  hundrcils  of  thousands 
of  eggs  in  the  fecundating  folds  of  the  mantle 
of  an  oyster-sjiawner.  This  marvellous 
fecundity  is  necessary  to  enable  the  species 
to  sun'ive  the  ravages  which  the  8{>awn  sus- 
tain from  their  numerous  enemies.  The 
8f)at  is  a  tit-bit  for  fish,  crustaceans,  worms, 
and  shell-fish.  The  feelt-rs,  or  tentacles  of 
seqniles,  bn lanes  and  polypes,  are  east  forth 
continually,  and  ply  unceasingly  to  devour 
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jfmng  wad  innocent  ojiten.  When  th«lr 
■WU  are  HUtHcieuUy  grown  to  protect  tbem 
fruui  tbe  ueta  ot  th^^e  enemies,  sUtr-tisLea  «md 
erabs  vatL'b  contitiuiiUy  for  occanions  to 
pmciiae  Btiiprrsiil^t,  ami  whip  the  soft  ami 
miixiiltiut  butlies  of  the  oatrea  from  lii«ir 
valves*  i3ai*y  a  five-fiitgereii  star-fiiih  loses 
m  fitiger  ill  tlie  ^ittrmpt  when  the  oyattfr  is 
wid«  awnke  aiiil  d<j&t*a  ]v\n  valv'es  upon  it 
with  &  Miidilen  aitd  powerful  ijufip. 

Miufieb  (ittfieh  Uieir  ejiawu  to  aen- weeds 
Ttry  early  in  the  spriiig*  They  are  en- 
coirtitcr^il  in  thiin^ait<l^  u|K>n  the  mo^at  eiL~ 
poaed  brows  of  rotrk*?  at  low  watt-r.  BpJiwn* 
ing  In  Marcb,  tlit^jr  yonng  are  as  Irirge  as 
■plit  p€a^  in  hhiVt  ami  of  the  size  of  heaiia  m 
the  mouth  of  July.  NaturattAta  a^ iniire  their 
cabiei,  Rfiil  iudetid  tt  ]i»  a  e^ieat^tck-  better 
than  a  pUy  to  wateh  rock-inuAsels  at  work 
^ionlng  ami  liling  their  auclmrjng  tatikle. 
The  whole  pio>:ri>afl  of  the  life  of  a  nju^i^el^ 
front  the  embryon  l4i  the  a^luit^  and  from  tlie 
spat  to  the  givtwth  of  the  apsivvner,  Is  a  sub- 
ject which  ciitv  be  obA4*rvecl  easily,  and  which 
wilJ  abunduiitly  rt^wiu'd  oli«t*rvaliuQ^ 

What  are  tVdltd  **tnun«e  gnip«?s"  drifV 
Ashore,  or  ioai  about  attauhed  tu  sea-weeii^. 
Dark-<;*>Umre<*,  rouml-ahnjied  brigs,  coiled 
■round  st^a-wet^d^  by  ilt^^liy  twitiJug  stalksi 
ilieir  jx^pidtiT  name  well  de^crib^a  thrtr 
general  appearatiue.  T\m  marine  gmpes  are 
Ihe  «^g-ckjf*ter«3  of  cultte-rtalitfs.  Ciivierand 
hi»  Gchoot  cbiHit  rbeiUiiIe-li^jlies  with  tho  iati- 
tfdlies  and  uatii^a,  tnusi»elii  and  oysters,  lie- 
cau8c  their  tiervonti  svHiem  la,  he  tbtnk^, 
irrt''  -  1  -  M  the  ^jtiij»*  pbin  i^nd  phi-ed  under 
tin  Oftiah    The  name  of  nioUuska, 

fri'  -oft)^  ia  i^iven  to  a  great  number 

of  iiich  ihe  Gr«eka  cnlled  cotidiy- 

Uorj  ,  ;>■  I  hey  h^id  barii  tihells.     Marine 

mjies  are  very  differejit  b>okiug  egg-cluaiera 
from  th^  upat  of  oyaUMs,  idiolades  and 
tQUaarls^  and,  inil»'«il,  ihoy  are  not  very  like 
the  doating  <;bistt^r^  nf  whi;lkEj  ai^d  iajiLhines. 
At  lh«  [loiiit  of  i'Uiili  of  these  leathery  egija  is 
A  tJipple,  through  which,  when  come  to 
matofttj^  tl»e  young  cnttU^fish  emer^ei*  into 
K}^ety.  Cnviifr  bt  ing^  t€»;f ether  in  his  great 
esubranchmt^itt  ntuthijacay  tJiekraken,  and  the 
periwinkle  ;  and  the  octopus  of  l^m^Lr(;k» 
whose  eight  ai  uif  can  embrace  a  boat  or 
drown  a  man,  1:^  made  of  klnd^  if  not  of  kin, 
with  the  agreeaUlo  ijunchjbonj  whiah  we 
wiud  out  i^f  bin  abell  with  a  pin. 

Egg'ftht^Us  of  riiy-fish  nud  sharka  are  very 
frrqueutlj  foil  ltd  i!{>on  the  sHrk^hore.  On 
9tytue  [larUi  t>r  tJie  i^on»t,  the  »hrlld  of  the  ray- 
£sh  nro  calJed  hau^i-barrowa*  Indc'ed,  they 
look  like  littte  fom -handle  liund-barrowt  four 
Of  five  iriclies  Um\^  auil  an  inch  and  a  half 
broad.  They  aie  of  ^i  dark  brown  cuLour  and 
a  bard  horny  or  leathery  substance.  Ihe 
•hells  arts  muat  frequently  found  empty,  but 
sometiiiies  tn  the  spring  and  early  sunimer 
ipecimeua  ureobt^luvd  with  the  young  sharka 
In  tli«Ji],  Ui'serVf ra  aduiire  the  eod  of  their 
looig  imlM,    Auother  name  for  these  eggs  is 


m  erm  aid  pn  raes.  Pt>e  tical  mi  persti  tion,  s  u  p- 
i>06hig  seals  to  Vie  women  of  the  se?s  coubl  not 
let  them  be  without  moneys  any  iiiore  than 
tlie  Viear  of  Wakefield's  daughters',  and  these 
egg' clusters  are,  of  conrae,  their  porte- 
nionnaiea. 

Being  destitute  of  a  spinal  innrrow,  the 
whelk  and  the  cuttle-6sh  axe  deprived  of  the 
suite  of  boxea  to  hold  it^  called  veiiebi-w. 
Skate  and  shai^ka  have  spinal  marrow  a  and 
TertebriE,  the  conttnts  and  the  bujtea, 
G*^otrroy  St.  Hdaire  h*is  remarked,  that  the 
diJference  ia  leas  than  it  looks,  the  sliell- 
fish  having  bojtea  which  contain  all  their  soft 
|m.rtS|  anjojjg  which  their  uervt-a  are  di*tn- 
butCiL  The  vertebrated  animals  have  IfOiet 
to  protect  their  spinal  marrow  only,  whde  the 
conchy  lions  have  boxes  to  pi*otect  comjiietely 
thewboleuflheirsoft  organs.  Th  e  co  I  o  h  r  of 
the  eggs  of  the  sharks  is  not  browniah  but 
yellowtsh*  A  long  tendril  iasnes  from  each  of 
the  four  handles  of  the  haiiil-barrowii  itf  the 
ftharka,  and  bangs  from  it  curlingly*  Coaat 
Folk  use  them  as  barometers.  When  there  is 
a  moisture  in  tlie  air  they  become  straight, 
and  when  the  atmosphere  is  very  hot  and  dry 
they  eurl  up  eriaply. 

Such  are  the  moat  common  of  the  sea-side 
eggs.  My  object  has  not  been  to  talk  about 
wouder%  but  vulgar  things,  and  avoldin;^  th^ 
marvels  which  a  little  trouble  cau  tiiirl,  to 
dejicribe  suflieiently  for  recognition  s<ime 
objects  which  obtrude  thenuielves  upon  every* 
body*8  not  Lee. 

A  few  wards  to  help  young  observers 
to  reeognise  4£ggs  when  they  find  them.  An 
^gg  is  &  suoeeadon  of  envelopes  in  enve- 
h^pes.  Au  egg  18  a  series  of  bags  iucaaed 
in  ci&ch  other  without  eeams  and  without 
aperturea.  Fuzilea  of  ehips  in  bottlt^a  or  fiica 
in  amber  ai'e  nothing  to  the  puzsle:^  how 
these  euvdojies  come  to  vnwrap  each  olhor* 
In  a  hen^s  tgg  thei^  are  eight  or  nine  of 
these  sacks  in  sacks,  but  I  shall  notteo 
the  principal  which  belong  to  eggs  in  ge- 
ueral r 

1.  The  akin,  called  in  Greek  the  chorion. 
The  chief  function  of  this  wrapper,  is  the  pro- 
tection of  its  contents.  It  ia  the  sack  of  the 
wicks. 

2.  The  provision<sack,  which  ie  called  in 
Latin  the  vitellua  This  bag  contains  the 
nutriment  or  yolk. 

3.  The  germ,  the  conteute  of  which  burst 
and  pa^  into  what  the  Fi'^nch  embryologista 
call  the  disique  prolif^re.  Thus,  thrive  gi^at 
physiological  facta  are  represented  in  au  agg^ 
— protection,  uutritioui  and  fecunrlation.  in 
other  words,  in  every  complete  egg  there  are 
the  envelope  and  the  yolk,  and,  in  tlie  yolk, 
the  germinative  vesicula  and  the  gt- rmiuati;re 
sijot,  which  are  both  little  tiaiiapareut 
globules.    In  the  globules  is  the  life, 

1>  nil,  intle  eil,  of  soy  1  m  uat  the  ma  u  be  i  n  w  h  o  m 
an  egg  doea  not  inspire  emotions  of  awe  and  ad^ 
miration,  wonder  and  worship.  The  circle  of 
life  is  from  the  ^gg  to  the  adult,  and  ft  om  the 
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adult  to  the  egg.  Thia  is  the  yital  round  >' 
the  beginning  and  the  ending,  the  ending  and 
the  beginning.  The  wheel  goes  round  con- 
tinually, life  kindling  sparks  of  life ;  and  what 
is  called  death,  is  the  worn-oat  forms  becom- 
ing cold  and  decaying  away. 


CHIP. 

A  COLONIAL  PATRIOT. 

Tub  following  interesting  scrap  from  Mel- 
bourne, addressed  to  the  conductor  of  this 
journal,  bears  reference  to  two  artides  which 
appeared  in  the  twelfth  volume  :^- 

"  I  pray  you  to  pardon  this  liberty ;  but  I 
could  not  refrain  from  thanking  you  for  the 
very  favourable  manner  in  which  mv  conduct 
has  been  reported  in  your  jourmJ  for  last 
December,  headed  Old  and  New  Souatters. 

Unknown  to  you,  but  through  Mr.  Arnold, 
bookseller  here,  I  have  had  your  Household 
Words  and  Narratives  from  the  very  firsts 
and  also  almost  all  your  published  works, 
though  I  left  England  on  the  twenty-fifth  of 
April,  eighteen  nundred  and  three,  in  the 
Calcutta,  to  found  the  colony  of  Port  Philip, 
Bass  Straits,  and  was  removed  to  the  present 
Hobart  Town  in  February,  eighteen  hundred 
and  fuur,  yet  my  affection  for  the  &therland 
has  caused  me  to  expend  what  means  I  could 
afford  in  purchasing  the  works  of  the  best 
authors,  and  also  some  of  the  periodicals. 
From  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-eight  to 
the  ruinous  year  eighteen  hundred  and  forty- 
three,  I  .imported  for  my  use — through  tiie 
house  of  Brookes,  merchant^  London — six 
newspapers,  six  magazines,  three  quarterlies, 
three  annuals,  and  generally  made  up  fifty 
pounds  a-year  for  books. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  forty- three,  I 
was  deprived  of  all  my  thirty  years'  labours, 
and  had  to  begin  the  world  again.  Vic- 
toria— before  the  gold  days — ^was  a  won- 
derful country.  In  five  years  and  a-half— 
beginning  with  March,  eighteen  hundred 
and  forty-eight — I  had  secured  another  small 
fortune.  I  am  fond  of  books  and  paintings 
and  engravings.  I  have,  in  this  out-of- 
the-w.iy  part  of  the  world,  a  library  of  near 
four  thousand  volumes.  In  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty-three,  I  expended  about  one  hundred 
and  seventy  pounds  for  books  with  the  house 
of  H.  G.  Bohn,  and  yet  expend  about  fifty 
pound  a-year  with  Mr.  Arnold  of  Melbourne. 
To  the  Art  Union  of  London  I  have 
remitted  sixty-three  guineas-^fifty  of  which 
were  remitted  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty - 
four  for  five  shares  for  each  of  the  next  ten 
years — in  one  sum  of  fifty  guineas.  It  was 
mentioned  in  their  catalogue,  but  not  my 
name. 

Victoria,  before  the  gold  days,  remitted 
largely  to  the  mother-country  for  books, 
newspapers,  periodicals,  and  music,  also  for 

Eaintings  and  enijravings.    We — ^that  is  the 
ulk  of  the  Englishmen  resident  here — ^love 


the  old  island  that,  scarcely  raising  her  head 
from  the  ocean  that  cabins  her  shore,  has 
spread,  with  her  handful  of  freemen,  an  exupira 
such  as  earth  never  witnessed  before.  This 
colony  is  one  proof  of  the  above  ;  founder!  by 
freemen,  without  any  aid  from  the  British  or 
colonial  government,  it  had  gone  on  rapidly, 
healthfuUy,  and  with  much  comfort  Inde* 
pendence  was  the  rule,  poverty  the  exception 
(and  that  generally  caused  by  the  foul  spot  of 
the  colonists— drunkenness)  ;  but,  with  the 
discovery  of  gold  we  were  inundated  with 
people  many  of  whom  were  utterly  unfit  for 
labour  of  any  kind.  I  believe  that  Uiese 
people  thought  that  they  could  pick  up  gold 
in  tne  streets  or  the  forests  without  labour. 

We  have  had  many  changes— some  have 
risen  high  ;  some,  after  making  princely  fiir- 
tunes,have  speculatedand  lost  all.  Misery  and 
want  have  visited  us ;  but  now,  thank  God ! 
all  seem  going  on  welL  We  of  the  legrislative 
council  have  checked  the  reckless  expenditure 
of  the  rulers,  and  now  we  are  all  employed. 

I  hope  you  will  excuse  this  letter  ;  I  have 
often  wished  I  dared  write  to  you ;  tout 
tales  and  essays  have  beguiled  many  an  hear 
of  my  life,  and  I  am  thus  in  your  debt  I 
was  much  pleased  with  your  favourable  notice 
of  me,  and,  to  add  to  it,  the  Argus  (the 
Thunderer  of  Victoria  and  Australasia),  just 
as  your  number  for  December  arrived,  was 
pleased  to  praise  me  even  more  than  I  do 
deserve.  You  will  thus  see  that  your  or 
your  contributor's  article  was  not  at  varianoe 
with  the  feeling  of  the  colonists  here.  On 
that  point  I  have  sent  by  this  post  the  ne?r8> 
paper  of  date  Wednesday,  the  sixteentli  of 
April,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-six. 

Wishing  you  many  years  of  healthful  em- 
ployment in  the  highly  useful  manner  you 
have  been  so  long  engaged,  I  am,  dear  sir, 
One  that  would  like  to  call  myself  your 
friend." 


HAWKSWELL  PLACE. 

PAAT    FIRST. 
I. 

Wits  greylj-penciird  cloudi  the  twilight  < 

Silent  dong  the  slope  of  purple  wold, 
Upon  whoee  brow  a  liag'ring  san-touch  ilecpi^ 

Like  eye  of  faded  love  caressing  cold. 
Wreaths  of  white  mist,  noiseless  as  spiritt,.rite 

From  the  deep  hollows  of  the  autumn  hills. 
Steal  ghastly  np,  as  day-light  slowly  dies 

HovMog  on  skiru  of  woods  and  haunting  riUs; 
Hanging  in  mystery  over  darkling  pools. 

Which  hidden  lurk  in  wild,  lone,  moorland  q»oU; 
Winding  about  midst  stilly  wooded  knolls 

Where  the  mass'd,  fallen  foliage,  lies  and  rotf ; 
Drooping  unwelcome  over  cottage  caves, 

Or  gliding,  ghost-like,  round  the  church-yard  grafa; 
Melting  in  noisome  dews  on  russet  leaves, 

Shrouding  the  uight  in  their  soft,  fleecy  waves. 


From  out  the  dark,  bronied  shade  of  ancient  woodi^ 
Peer  gables,  moss'd  with  lichens  grey  and  hoar; 


Wilh  row  mild  hff  UTiflpi,  wrc*th«d  la  fluodj^ 

Are  muliion^d:  wiidowi  quuoUjr  ijmferic<d  o'er. 
In  the  deep  porcb  the  lurking  wimU  lio  tuuie, 

DeiiiijV  tiiesoe  fuanb  ifae  lifoken,  IfttcJilett  door ; 
Yhf  ••«»'ii-j>nivirii  ipthwnyi  echo  to  no  foot — - 

1'  '"'t  ittoi  ihaXl  eelid  never  more  ! 

T  iQijgh  til c  dim  and  oiurkj  nighty 

V.  ..,,.  ^...^uem  Gomn  wilh  tiLiLh«r  fnooQ  nor  itftr, 
SliooLi  out  mU>  the  miAi  &  ^lowiDg  tii^bt 

Frum  one  low  window,  iliinin^  itraight  Ukd  fkri 
A  lisflii  of  diccry  Are,  oret**rkling  ht^ud, 

11 1;;^  pilrti  tipon  the  bftarthtione^i  ftCnplc  ipac«  ; 
Ki»  eu^,  no  hall«  DO  {idaee  in  Ibc  Inrtd 

SJiowi  rver  bnglitflr  hearth  tlian  HawIciwcU  Plftoe. 


One  uideiil  room  ttill  ve^n  ft  tD<ik  of  liome^ 

A  It^ok  of  hoinetfotiie  Gftr  ye^ri  mgn  ; 
You  h*if  eipcct  to  lee  tiie  rnajier  cora*, 
I         And  ut  him  down  to  rett^  aJI  iircd  ftnd  loWi 
Old  pictuirm  imlle  Euuiliv  from  the  ivatl^ 
^^^^Old  bftoks  upon  old  tablet  dutlj  lie ; 
^^Hj^,  faded  Gunainfi  on  dim  carpt-U  fiU!, 
^I^ptfae  iiitii|fie  cfaufi  tiit  »tiff«  and  worn ^  &nd  high. 
Tlw  leaping  flamel  the  ruddv  watnieot  (lUi 

AhoT«  the  mantelj,  loven  *  br«ken  g\m» ; 
Alt  i«  ■«  huilied^^io  ^<)^dtff  deadlf  itiM, 
T^At  tirnott  j«u  eouM  hvnr  9.  tbtdow  ptML 


Willi  ^femmf  eye,  Iml  heart  and  c^ir  amke, 

I>iinc  A»ie«  iii«  li^H«  the  flowjuf  brandi ; 
Sltr  pm^  f^  lijcn  lifti,,  then  yiii.\  1  for  hit  d^  ^^ 

Who  w^nilcn  far  airi]r  in  unknown  landi. 
^Bi  hai  ihc  wsidtfd  for  thirty  ytsum  and  more ; 

Sliff  etti  U41  cttRji:  npcin  hrr^  alll  uiiheard  ; 

I  ir«iri^  natf  though  ofi  her  heart  ia  tore  : 

I  D4»t,  thovf  It  be?  hopo  jt  long  deferred. 


|fa«^llii|Ff'd  Iftuin  flrmnhlet  frftll  and  |at« ; 

Wlndevn  ««  dwk  with  matted  laivei  and  flowed ; 
Th«  tpjdffr  wfaTci  het  web  in  nwniB  of  atate ; 

Tbe  unroord  hill  ftaodfl  ^ide  to  hraven^a  ahowen. 
But  til  it  V9»  A«t,  «i>d  ke  majr  come  a^n 

UTitbaul  a  vaminf  word — come  at  he  went ; 
"ncitK,  till^ldfh  lonf  }eai^p  hi«  fa^vonrit^  books  have  lain, 

Thmt  Awi/em  ^nlta,  Ker  £uth  and  bope  unepent. 
H'adf  the  ptrturet  of  oM  timea  retcirn, 

Pivig^tfid  with  toTTow,  v«ih*d  and  worn  irilh  Ian; 
Atd  fel,m  tfuinj  tbem,  her  heart  will  huni, 

Fw^lten  all  tJias,  cliiUiiig  waste  of  jnra^ 
Hitr  iMmera  fen  tie  tone^  bU  grare  tad  fai^ 

BSEi  ^nittt  ttudcnt  wajra  and  dreamy  atr^ 
ffii  IsMiQua  «j«i — ^tboae  ejr^  Uke  all  hia  moe^ — 

So  bcaaiifuli  let  thnridcr-fiaufht  with  <af«> 
Tlwit  iKinr  ij|»**ii  her  itill  from  out  (heir  frame^ 

Tf<wi*-i  .  hut  thfi  remeiuben  weU 

A^  ■«&)•  y  OftihM  with  lifbtairtg  flante  ; 

Thtnj  V  ^L  ^^M.^  lUfkneia,  like  a  i:utyu%  felL 


I. 

la  tk«  dJiD  miom«  a  timntrv  frctb  voi«e  went  itngiag^ 
And  he  Would  lit  and  iiiun  in  hit  diair« 

Wbil«  e*Vjf  p<ilie  in  bii  (uuud  hrsrlvna  riogiug 
T<t  thai  iwert  («iie  an  et'hu  of  devjutn 

A  wutirijr  fa£«p  wnnld  cnuie  i^iih  trild,  ihy  frntlet 
To  brrfci^'n  Couitii  PririP  out  to  plftj  ; 

AimI  t$]«<rt;ti   hit  ftronf  hear!  wrkhrd  ai^  bitni*d  the 

Bk  «»ti)d  be  €rm»  aM  Iroim  that  fa^  tvij* 


A  Kifl  white  nnu  ofl  round  hit  neck  wotild  ceo], 

No  tltufi  of  K'tpciit  deadlier  In  iti  m^ht ; 
He  put,  it  off,  &n6  to  ugh  t,  in  night-long  toil. 

To  qttenc^b  bb  pu»ioti'i  lOTcd  jet  fearful  light 
If  her  bright  perfuined  hair  but  toutlied  hia  cheeky 

It  burnt  in  fialn  for  many  a  tortured  hour  ; 
If  her  fui^ll  ro«y  lipa  a  kiaa  did  leek^ 

Hii  toul  vaa  melted  by  their  wondrtyui  power^ 
niched,  and  weakf  and  wavering  for  a.  day, 

Mad'happy  with  vtld  hopoa  and  vrilder  dreamii 
TIU  with  the  purple  tinge  0f  twih  dcc^yf 

One  deadly  thought  iwept  olF  their  roicalo  heami^ 

II. 

Half-child,  half* woman,  ^n^  m  WMDen  am, 

Yet  tender,  lorjngt  pa^nonatf^  and  proud ; 
To  liioi  Ekn  Aflgeit  graeiou%  kmd,  and  fair. 

At  whcav  brlglit  fe«t  lib  heart  unwilling  bowM. 
The  little  baud*  that  oa«e  would  hlind  LU  eyei. 

The  mimic  voic«  that  bade  bim  fueaa  who  paia'd. 
Teamed  him  no  more;  inatiad,  a  bluth  would  rlis; 

The  friendly  time  wai  gone — the  loved  at  lait 


Connie]  he  tof^k  ifithtn  hit  item,  elosed  heajl, 

Shv%\  hitter  rountel  in  tbe  night^*  dead  hour; 
"  We  loTe^— >we  love  ;  for  tbii  we  two  niutl  part : 

The  ctitae  ia  on  nt  both — tt  jet  Tnay  lour ! 
O  Gnd,  my  God  !  Thon  giveit  me  lirtngth  to  bear 

Tltia  Iscavy,  burning  crotaj  thruugb  mj  dark  iifoi 
Shi^lt^r  Tbou  Lilian  from  all  partly ly  ^e. 

Keep  bcr  aloof  from  angiilah  lud  from  atrlfe  t 
My  hcritage^ — a  heritage  of  an  trow — 

Never  will  I  bequeath  to  ton  of  mine, — 
To  tremble  daily  for  the  djwd  lo-morroMr, 

Till  lofrt  1*  rtason — all  t^f  man  dititie» 
From  Tlie*  I  aik  but  potienci^,  O  my  Cod  I 

Patimce  to  Uve  my  »pan  of  aunleaa  dayii, 
Calmly  to  look  beyond  the  lifted  rod, 

Wbile  I  tluvad  out  the  ra%  of  tbia  dark  tnazo  I*^ 


A  iummer  night  il  waa  when  bo  departed. 

Moonlight  aud  ftarlight,  huihM  at  death  or  aleep; 
Still  firm  and  true,  be  weotj  ihougb  bixikcu*h£arted. 

Yet  nqt  too  prond  or  firm  at  loat  to  weep. 
Dame  Avice  law  her  matter  neaf  the  limea, 

Looking  up  tky^'a.rd,  with  uncover' d  bt^dj 
A«  if  he  praY'd,  or  listenM  to  toft  diimet. 

Or  waveleU  liiekling  o'er  a  iiony  bed. 

^- 

In  that  dim  boar  be  Htten'd  to  hii  heartp 

To  fond  warm  pleadings  («r  more  aweet  than  hoik, 
Or  voico  of  many  wate™  when  they  pari 

With  roomy  Naiidi  In  their  apiirkUtig  «ella, 
Uitcn'd  and  lingerM  till  temptation  girw 

Atmoat  UMi  *tt«ng  for  hit  i^uioki  comciont  loiil; 
Sweet  Pkaaion  twsnd  bit  heart  her  tn^mmelt  threw. 

Urging  tttbmittioii  to  her  aoft  eontn^ 


On  him  fait  r«ee%  emea  might  iie?cr  MV ; 

Wai  not  bit  reatoa  attunf »  hit  apiht  cloafP 
Why  put  away  Ltfe*a  dcatctl  eharm  of  all. 

For  tttch  a  va^e^  vaeeftun,  dUtaal  fetf  f 


**  Be  ttnmg  to  tnfler,  be  not  weak  to  tin,"* 
Whi*j>er'4  God'i  wamer  in  liit  aKrloltiBf  ^'t 

3^  itrortg.,  and  overcome  t     tf  Paaaioo  «iii« 

PeAce  ihaU  pua  tna  thee,  Umwhag  m\th  t^e*  F'* 
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A  c'iill  dim  spectre — over  at  thy  tide, 

With  oiitfipread  frozen  wing;*  'twixt  thee  and  HeftTeii| 
A  shadow  of  the  srave,  an  ehbing  tide, 

Tbj  heart  upo#  it  from  the  Life-shore  driTen.** 


*'  Lilian,  sweet  Lilian,  wake  from  out  thy  dreim  t 

Wal(e,  Lilian  I**  sigh'd  the  night- wind  'gainst  the 
pane  ; 
**  O,  Lih'an  !  saj  farewell  !**     The  white  moonbeam 

Crt'pt  to  her  eyes,  and  kissM  them  once  again. 
A  wavrring  smile  toy'd  on  her  parted  lips, 

Wliile  Peivie*s  name  stole  from  them,  dreamy  low. 
Like  zephvr  playing  on  the  daisy-tipt, 

When  falls  the  rain-dew,  silent,  soft,  and  slow. 
**  O,  Lilian,  he  is  gone !  **     The  winds  made  moan, 

All  nionnifully,  against  the  window-pane. 
*  Swert  Lilian,  wake  and  weep,  for  he  is  gone— - 

Percie  is  gone — is  gon»^nor  comet  again  I " 


PART   THIAD. 

1. 
up  mse  the  dawn,  with  sunshine  on  the  wold. 

With  hymn«  of  hirds  and  incense-breath  of  flowen ; 
The  shadows  fled  into  the  forests  old, 

And  opening:  buds  lookM  up  for  dewy  showera. 
The  siinimer  slaked  his  thirst  in  the  swift  rill, 

The  hri'ezes  hid  away  in  shady  nooks. 
The  mavis  sanf  one  wild  continuous  trill. 

And  whiie-cyed  pebblet  peer'd  from  out  th«  brooks. 


The  ruby  light  woke  Lilian  with  a  kiss, 

Then  nestled  in  her  waves  of  silken  hair; 
Stole  to  her  bosom  like  a  soft  caress, 

Then  changed  to  rosy  snow,  and  lingerM  then. 
Draped  in  her  maiden  purity,  she  lay 

Radiant  oa  early  summer,  fresh  as  spring, 
Half-»lcepine,  half-awake,  wiih  thoughts  astray, 
'    In  dream-land  wand*ring  still,  on  pure  white  wing. 
But  the  vatnic,  beauteous  vision  of  the  night 

F&dcil  so  fast,  her  heart  could  scarce  pursue ; 
Vainly  she  strove  to  stay  its  wavering  light. 

It  died  away  la  formlcM  shadowy  hue. 


Then  rose  she  up  with  sudden  smile  and  sigh, 

And  let  the  sun  in  on  her  momina:  prayer ; 
The  nioted  rayleta,  floating  noiseless  by. 

Were  fuin  to  stay  and  make  a  halo  there. 
Forth  from  her  chamber-door  she  slowly  went,' 

LingVinir  from  step  to  step  in  tranc5d  calm ; 
Up  from  the  open  porch,  with  odours  blent. 

Flew  the  fresh  air  with  morning  kiss  of  balm, 
To  o(>e  the  blushing  rose  upon  her  cheek. 

The  lustrous  beauty  of  her  eyes  to  light. 
To  give  her  sweet  Good-morrow !  and  to  deck 

Her  lips  with  smiles  of  gracious,  loving  might. 


Her  little  foot  paused  not,  nor  slackM  its  pace^ 

As  on  ►he  went  to  Cousin  Percie's  room, 
A  moment's  kindling  blush  dawn'd  on  her  facoy 

To  fade  as  fast  before  the  chamber's  gloom,  i 
The  curtains  hung  adown  upon  the  floor. 

And  o'er  the  windows,  shuttinir  out  the  mom, 
And.  thoiieh  the  suubeams  red,  rusli'd  by  the  door. 

Still  it  lookM  dim,  foniakcn,  and  forlorn. 
A  lialc  while  she  waited  in  the  porch. 

And  livtca'd  for  his  step  with  ear  intent ; 


Then  through  the  sunshine,  yet  too  pale  to  scorch. 

Along  the  garden-paths  her  ways  she  bent. 
And  as  she  sometimes  linger'd,  and  then  ran. 

Still  •*  Percie,  Cousin  Percie ! "  was  her  cry  ; 
"  Where  are  you,  Percie  t "     Then  her  pulse  began 

To  beat  a  little  faster,  and  her  eye 
Ranged  o*er  the  tangled  woods,  where  echoes  lay. 

And  answer'd  her  with  distant  mocking  tone : 
**  Lilian,  sweet  Lilian,  he  is  fitr  away  ! 

Lilian,  bright  Lilian,  where  is  Percit  gone?* 


They  sought  him  far  and  near,  in  wood,  on  woU, 

'Neath  the  black  Urn  that  lurks  within  the  hill; 
Yet  vainly  sought.     The  keen  autumnal  cold — 

Yule's  frosts  weie  come,  but  Percie  came  not  stilL 
Then  Lilian,  losing  hope,  grew  wai^and  weak. 

And  fiuled  like  a  snow-wreath  in  the  sun; 
Her  morning  eyes  were  dim,  white  was  her  cheek. 

Wasted  her  youth  ere  it  was  well  begun. 
Dame  A  vice  spoke  to  cheer  her,  **  He  will  come; 

Be  of  good  cheer,  O  Ijilian  dear,"  said  she ; 
But  Lilian  answer'd  sadly,  **  Though  he  come. 

It  is  too  late — he  will  not  come  to  me.** 


And  Lilian  truly  spake ;  for,  ere  the  siyring 

Merged  into  summer  over  Hawkswell  Cbaee, 
Across  the  shadow'd  hills  there  thrill'd  the  ring 

Of  passing  bells  for  one  at  HawksweU  Place* 
For  fairy  Lilian,  dying  in  her  prime. 

As  die  the  violets  ere  the  rose  is  blown ; 
For  angel  Lilian  rang  that  gathering  chime 

With  a  low,  sad  rebuke,  in  its  deep  tone. 


PinT  TBI  LAST* 
I. 

The  snow  lay  deep  upon  the  open  Chace, 

The  sky  above  was  murk,  and  dull,  and  drear; 
The  winter  winds  were  out  on  their  mad  race, 

Driving  the  clouds  along  like  hunted  deer. 
In  the  church-tower  were  clanging  Christmas*beUi^ 

Mingling  their  carol  with  the  loud  free  breeae^ 
Whicli  bore  their  echoes  far  o'er  the  bleak  fells. 

Then  left  them  sighing  midst  the  tall  bare  X 


Twilight  was  past,  and  darkness  had  come  dowB 

O'er  Hawkswell  Place,  in  a  thick  starless  Ttll; 
Dame  A  vice  sat  beside  the  fire  alone. 

Watching  and  waiting,  silent,  grey,  and  pale. 
The  ancient  room  was  full  of  fragrant  heat, 

From  Yule-tide  logs  upon  the  hearth  piled  high; 
Stood  in  their  ruddy  glow  their  mAster*8  seat. 

With  Christmas  cheer  upon  the  ublo  nigh. 
Old  wine  of  ruby  lustre,  clear  as  light. 

Waited  his  lip  to  drain  its  sparkling  tide  ; 
While  sconc6d  walls,  with  garlands  gay  bedight. 

Shone  mocking  down,  the  stillness  to  deride; 
For,  they  were  deck'd,  as  if  for  Christmas  gtiests. 

With  wreaths  of  bright-gemm'd  holly  twined  aboat? 
Above  the  mantel,  picture*,  and  old  chest% 

Which  shone  and  glittcr'd  as  the  blaze  flamed  onU 


The  night  sped  on,  the  lung,  long  Christmas  night, 
The  bells  were  still,  the  mild  wind  wilder  grew; 

Bow'd  the  great  oaks  before  its  Me.nly  n»ii{ht, 
Sbiver'd  the  elms,  and  groan'd  the  darksome  yew. 


SLATES  AND  THIIB  MASTEUa 


lai 


Jjowft  ftnd  lowrr  fell  ttie  dying  flnuiCt 

M iilt!  tbe  w\*he  ube*  on  tli«  bmad  hc&nhstonc  ; 
Tb^  qtijvriing  tluJoin  twifilj  wnit  ftitd  cmnipj 

Tlie  iilv«r  tcouca  dvkeii'it  «n«  b;p  quo. 


t^DAk  atti  itito  ihr  wuie  af  hbftk  white  moWf 
Wlicre  witiiH  ibaiivir*  of  the  night,  iwrcp  br* 

M^ish  «niitirl]irt«|  tmckl^l*  plep^  arjd  moftninf  low  t 
0  I  Ktretuh'd  ntid  tlmrign^  c^r,  (zet  thee  U»  mt  1 

Mori  ting;  in  eaiuing  fram  lh«  dotidv  cut ; 
The  yMh--i;ide  Are  ai  tiut,  llij  p'^.^fr  iitihlriF, 

IfnimirhMf  ant^^ted,  ittndt  the  Yule  bdc  fcaiL, 
O  !  tci-af)'  ^g^l*  iE^^pt  with  flrk€4ji  nT  trar*  ! 

O !  faithful  hifart  T  O  !  mfer,.  SAiHiing^  hearti 
Wc«m>t  thou  tivt  vith  all  ttiaw  vmi^tiig  }rnn  F 

YcftrAeit  tfa^tt  uoi  ta  rett  thee  luid  depcirt  ? 


*  K<»l  ?cf ,  Dot  jrt,  «  Httle  longer  tpcs ; 

A  Ifv  men  btmr%  i  few  more  muntlii  of  ptUi  | 
Qoaiier  m  kttr  1  «Ml  ■»  bii  fue^ 

It  iA  &  vary  WKtcb,  but  ikoi  in  Tmin  1** 


"Us^ffi !  m  mtiffled  faot  ii[ion  the  ioaw« 
A  lieaTj  iK«d  ■rroct  the  cmptv  lifttl ! 

Mf  iPttMier !  O  !  my  tnutrr,  ii  it  iliou  ?*" 
Ciied  AHoCf  «iih  *  mid  and  jojrout  ealL 


Br&nij»d  «M  Kk  fiee  lod  ironcfrej  hii  lulrp 
Uii  etiri  wrrt'  dim  witfai  iliifk  uufallen  lemrt ; 

I>ert»-riirfQ«'dl  «■*  bin  brow  iriifa  pi'm  ind  eur,, 
SiyMo*4l  vitSi  ih^  woe  of  man  r  h  npcleM  jeui. 

**  O '  miiUfr.  vek^iDe,  welcome  to  Kkf  home  1** 
Oic4  AtLc^.  foisf  on  hii  itrrti  dark  &ee. 
.     ••  1  i^oiit  iiict^  A^ioe.    Quick,  ^d  LilbQ  cam*  t  ** 


^lilaa,  Bj  nwilfr  !  Lxlum  U  not  bef% 

t^m  heth  tkm  beuefttb  tke  churrUjard  Md; 
fliffiit  ber  Itteiaif  b«ut,  uid  dcmf  her  »r, 
,  fii^  htdj  i«it,  ber  para  toul  |Doe  to  God  P 


iwvfd  tftJk^  hit  but  from  hit  bf»tli  a  {701% 

Tbe  fvul-v^  *9^1  ^^  bi»  dark  Fife» 
l<iM,wkb  Il«  tliHIl  of  bculbr«ak-  in  \U  lAHCw 

ftqir^iagij  for  Mji  hii  time  of  pirtlilf  ilcifct 
lai  at  Anfrl  I^lLaLo'i  fret, 
,  ea  ifce  elMtAg  yiAr*!  liM  daf . 
lattT  »*«i  fum  f!Ad  ibe  lefcad  jret, 

*Miam  lf?tb  liLtaA  L^ifb  aod  Fmme  Gt€jJ* 


iLATES  AND  THEIR  MASTEBSL 

Tti£  lUTe-^iraeii  <if  tb«  Sailili«rii  Stales 
fi^  Jlii>«^rica  lltmii^lj  nailemaiiii  tliat  ibdr 
ifiUBi  M  imiiig  tiM^enigli  &  erak.  Sons 
M^  to  iktc  •r«r  the  ilaa jcer  of  rafbrm,  and  lo 
l(«tot  iM  fild  diaJBi  iigkUr  tliaa  erer  trr 
iMbsU^  arvtriiig  tlit  Utiimt ;  olhiTs^  of  & 
kstATttfft,  an  r^j  to  aiiopl  aii;^  conrae  of 
iilM  wKkii  akmll  be  at  imae  pnu^i^  aud 
Jt«t ;  wlitch  ikall  m^  Jbr  ^be  of  an  ^tliieal 


not  fotmt]  its  hunmniij  to  the  one  side,  nn 
QVMf^hy  to  the  other.  Thta  is  preeiafly  the 
prubl^m  »Q  tlifireult  to  solve,  if  Jcffvrri^iu'a 
plan  had  been  ailopted  when  propo«i.»Jj  thi  r© 
wciiihl  havt-  beeu  no  aUvea  now  to  vex  the 
politics  nntl  umif i  tuiiie  Uits  prftt*perity  of  the 
Bout  hern  Statics.  iiia  wi^h  WrtU,  thdC  rvll 
negroei  biru  after  the  pik^^rng  of  a  o^^rtuu 
law;  should  be  deehirtd  frt<f ;  tUitt  they 
sliQuld  reinnin  with  their  pureuU  uiitil  of 
A  eertfiin  age,  that  then  thvy  «Uiiuhl  l/e 
itrtuji^lit  tip  lit  tho  public  expense  to  tilli^e, 
nru,  or  sde;ieea,  ncc'«>rdiiig  to  thtfir  geuJUM  4, 
till  the  fecQiilea  abt^uhl  be  eigiiteeii|  tmd  the 
nude^  twenty-ot»e  yean  of  ii^e^  when  they 
slmuhl  tie  eoloirlited  to  ati^h  plnce  AS  th« 
cti-CiKufltAucea  of  the  time  ihould  lender 
rjioat  proper,  tending  them  out  with  intplij- 
mfuts  of  hou^hiild  and  the  ban«tierjhft 
arta ;  tliftt  tU^^y  ihould  then  be  deebi  ed 
to  tie  n  free  and  indep^ndifnt  peitpte ;  that 
prot^rtioii  aad  iissi^tauee  filirmla  b<^  a^uriJed 
them  until  they  tiad  iLcquired  ^tteiigth  ;  aud 
that,  at  the  aame  time,  an  equni  number  i>f 
white  prople^  from  other  p^rta  of  tbe  world, 
ihould  be  ioduoed,  by  pi'opef  e]iGoarag#" 
tueti l«^  to  mi ^rat e  iti  to  Y i rgi n ia.  If  the  ilaire- 
owneni  W(#tdil  coriiieDt  to  thitt  alavery  wtmid 
dk  graduiLlLy  and  gently,  without  cnuHinj^  a 
■oeial  earthquake  and  wiihont  ititf«ci.ing  a 
chaa  wront;,  'Vh'n  wma  Jelfttrson'a  w:heme  ; 
and  thin  is  «till  ttie  only  pracitcable'lookiiig 
theory  Bet  forth  by  the  more  moderate 
abohtioiiistaw 

Indeed,  id  the  imperial  city  of  Wa;ahin^ton, 
slavery  ia  gradually  dtfcreoaukg  by  its  owa 
Diitunkl  Tetroce««iot]  before  ^^e  labour.  So 
mnch  eo,  that  people  are  vpeeulntin^  on  the 
lime  when  it  eball  be  dem*nd^d  of  the  general 
govemmettt  to  itieorporate  Wa^Llugtoii 
among  the  Free  States,  by  the  eua- 
iitaiit  imtiiigratiou  of  free  white  labour; 
which  ift  chea;>er  at)d  more  eOifient  thaa 
that  of  the  eimlaved  black.  There  nr^ 
already,  more  Iridh  an^l  Cf^rman  UhonreiB 
tbao  iiUvei  m  WaiKbiagtoit :  attil  their  nntU' 
bera  mcreaie  yearly.  The  majority  of  aer- 
vnDta  are  fnf«  oegroefl,  thia  cUae  conttitutiug 
one-Bth  of  the  popnlatjuu :  the  shvea  betng 
oiie^tifleiMjth.  The  oe^'roca  of  WaahiQgti^i 
are  often  persriDe  of  jrre»t  inteilrciiiai 
devehipment :  bot  they  are  n«jt  gen^nooaly 
dealt  with,  ifVeu  in  WaahingtaQ,  In  April 
last  y««r>  "  Iwenty-four  g«titeel  coJouied 
men,  *  bo  tJeseribed  in  the  Puike  Bepott^  wero 
arrtaiteii  an  the  charge  of  meelliig  together 
in  a  T>nvLL'e  hijwin  uti  tseeret  bontueM:  ihm 
law  t  'iitg^  wbat»)««^  e# 

the  c  ,  oiA  o^erliHikerf  lif 

one  witii^  iitJMi^  »t  tW  la^mL  Oo  W^ 
Kerrhe^l,  a  bibU,  a  7Uiiai#oC8ei»eea  e  lfniaii% 


life  in  f^onot,  cliefmitQd  immitaliiw  «f  m 
,  -  Society  lo  ndler^  tbe  «ck  md  hmf  Ite 
de«ii/*  u^rihtf  wifh  a  mk\menuumwm^  %m 
^f>urebaa^  tbe  ftvcd^ia  of  kjsm  il»^f4»" 
wiumi    h^  owner  wm  wijlio^  ^ 
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upon  them.  The  object  of  their  meeting  did 
not  protect  tliem.  One  of  the  prisoners,  a 
slave,  by  name  Joseph  James,  was  flogged  ; 
four  others,  free  men,  were  sent  to  the  work- 
house ;  and  the  remainder  were  set  free, 
ou  payment  of  costs,  fines,  &c^  amounting 
in  all  to  one  hundred  and  eleven  dolhirs. 
Mr.  Olmsted  truly  says,  if  such  a  thing  had 
happened  in  Naples,  or  any  other  desnotic 
kingdom,  what  an  outcry  there  would  have 
been  !  But  in  democratic  America,  no  one 
cared  for  this  flagrant  breach  of  justice  and 
humanity  to  twenty-four  genteel  coloured 
men. 

Of  course  in  different  states  in  the  South, 
slaves  are  treated  differently ;  but, before  these 
differences  are  pointed  out,  it  will  be  well  to 
consider  what  the  fundamental  relations  sub- 
siHting  between  master  and  slave  are.  The 
first  doctrine  is,  that  a  slave — whether  he  be 
a  negro  or  American  Indian  or  other  bondman 
^8  a  chattel :  owned  upon  the  same  condi- 
tions as,  in  other  countries,  a  farmer  owns  his 
cattle.  A  Mr.  Uholson,  a  member  of  the  Vir- 
ginian Legislature,  stated  the  whole  case,  when, 
in  answer  to  a  proposal  for  the  manumission 
of  slaves,  he  sneeringly  exclaimed  :  **  Why,  I 
really  have  been  under  the  impression  that  I 
owned  my  slaves !  I  lately  purchased  four 
women  and  ten  children,  in  whom  I  thought 
I  had  obtained  a  great  bargain  ;  for  I  reidly 
supposed  they  were  as  much  my  property  as 
were  uiy  brood  mares.''  When  Mr.  Adams 
brought  before  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  a 
petition  signed  by  a  certain  number  of  slaves, 
Mr.  Wise  declared  that  the  right  of  petition 
belonged  only  to  the  people  of  the  Union. 
Slaves  are  not  people  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
ho  added.  They  nave  no  legal  personality. 
Another  gentleman  declared  that  slaves  haid 
no  more  right  to  be  heard  than  so  many 
hordes  and  dogs.  Tlie  result  was,  that,  over- 
borne by  southern  slave-holding  votes,  the 
supreme  representatives  of  the  great  republic 
passed  by  a  large  anajority  ^on  the  eleventh  of 
February,  eighteen  hundrea  and  thirty-seven) 
this  resolution: — Kesolved,  that  Javet  do 
not  possess  the  right  of  petitioning  secured 
to  the  people  of  the  Unitea  States  by  the  con- 
stitution. 

In  obedience  to  this  dictum,  which 
banishes  the  image  of  the  Almighty  from  the 
human  family,  a  •  man  and  a  brother  "  may, 
in  the  slave-holdinff  states  of  America,  not 
only  be  bought,  sold,  and  mortgaged,  seized 
for  his  master's  debts,  and  transmitteil  by  in- 
heritance or  will,  but,  being  property,  cau 
possess  of  himself  no  property  whatever. 
The  members  of  his  body,  even,  are  not  his 
own.  Tiie  Natchez  Free  Trader,  of  the  twelfth 
of  February,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight,  published  the  following  advertise- 
ment :— 

Found. — A  ncgro't  head  was  picked  up  on  the 
railroad  yesterday,  which  the  owner  can  have  by 
calling  at  this  office^  or  paying  for  this  advertise* 
ment. 


The  head  may  have  been  of  use  to  the 
master  of  the  victim  as  evidence  in  establish- 
ing a  claim  against  the  railway  company  for 
the  destruction  of  his  property. 

Slaves  caifnot  make  any  contract ;  even 
marriage  is  no  more  a  solemnity  nor  a  bond 
among  them,  than  parentage  is  amongst  the 
lower  animals.  "  The  association  which  takes 
place  amongst  slaves,  and  is  called  marriage, 
being  properly  designated  contvhemium^  is  a 
relation  which  has  no  sanctity^and  to  which 
no  civil  rights  are  attached.**  *  Their  offsprinff 
is  the  property  of  their  masters,  aa  foals  and 
calves  would  be.  Therefore  the  slave  has  no 
marital  rights  ;  no  parental  rights ;  no  family 
rights;  no  educational  rights.  He  has  no 
sort  of  redress  against  his  master ;  because, 
being  a  chattel  or  article  of  property,  he 
cannot  be  legally  injured  by  his  master  ;  who 
may  feed  or  famish  him  ;  keep  him  clothed 
or  unclothed  ;  houseless  or  housed,  at  his  own 
convenience  or  pleasure ;  and,  if  he  prove 
refractory,  he  may  kill  him  with  impauity. 
His  relations  to  the  state  are  of  the  same 
character.  A  slave  cannot  be  a  party  to  a 
civil  suit  His  testimony  is  rejected  in  the 
law  courts.  Not  only  may  his  master  alwavi 
forbid  his  being  educated  and  receiving  reli- 
gious instruction,  but  the  government  steps 
in  with  direct  prohibitions  of  its  owa 
Emancipation  is  obstructed  by  all  kinds 
of  obstructions,  and  the  constitutions  of 
some  states  actually  forbid  the  abolition  of 
slavery. 

The  law  is,  however,  in  some  stately 
relaxed  in  the  slave's  favour.  The  negroes 
of  Virginia,  the  "Ole  Virginny"  of  their 
affections,  stand  high  in  the  scale  of  treat- 
ment. Of  all  the  slave  states — excepting 
onlv  Louisiana  —  Virginia  is  the  one 
which  treats  her  slaves  with  the  most 
consideration,  and  comes  nearest  to  respect- 
ing the  rights  of  humanity  in  them.  Poorly 
enough,  even  at  the  best ;  but  still  more 
liberally  than  the  rest  Virginia  slaves  have 
"  educational  privileges ;"  they  have  preachers 
of  their  own,  right  smart  ones,  too ;  although 
the  law  agaipst  their  assembling  together 
extends  even  to  their  religious  worship,  which 
in  the  cities,  a  white  man  generally  conducts 
in  churches  specially  set  apart,  while  in  the 
country  the  olack  service  comes  after  the 
white — still  they  have  black  preachers,  slaves 
like  the  rest,  devout  and  gifted ;  and  they 
have  a  great  deal  of  spending-monev,  obtained 
by  working  over  hours;  but  which,  since 
religious  bigotry  has  put  down  innocent 
amusements,  is  generally  spent  in  frivolity,  or 
debauchery.  Some  of  them  dress  more  ex- 
pensively than  the  wealthy  whites,  though 
the  wealthy  whites  of  Virginia  are  invariably 
full-dressed  at  breakfast,  with  silks  and 
satins,  and  gay  dinner  costume  sweeping 
down  the  muddy  streets  at  eleven  in  the 
morning — still,  in  spite  of  this  excess,   the 
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negro  exquisite  outshmea  the  white.  Hie 
newspapera  of  Virgium  are  begituuDg  to 
emiipUiti  of  **  inaoTeoce  and  iiiiubordmn- 
titJii"  nruoDg  the  D«^gToe«»  o^lugj  tbey  &ay,  to 
^«  un^iue  priiri  leges  granted  by  tbeir  mastera^ . 
aaid  to  their  oTerfamUiiii-ity  with  them.  Btit 
thk  coro  plaint  does  not  seem  very  w«!l 
fomiJeri ;  for  one  seldom  hears  c*f  aay  iustaiiee 
of    ti'fiistanoe   or   ielf^ossertiou    among    the 

ted*  foUowed  a  Legro- funeral  out 
of  ^-.^.. .L. ..^d,  the  capital  of  Virgiuia,  A 
lieftne  dmwti  by  two  horses  ;  six  hackney* 
otmchea  folio  wing ;  *'tix  well-dressed  men 
mounted  on  handsome  aaddJe- horses,  arid 
rldiii<r  them  w«ll,'^  in  the  rear  of  tbem  ;  and 
twenty  or  thirty  women  walking  on  the  canae- 
way.  Among  them  all  not  a  single  white 
person.  When  they  came  to  the  burial-place 
titey  fouud  the  interment  of  a  child  almost  at 
an  riuL  The  new-comers  svt  dowu  thvlr  coffin 
&t\tl  jomed  in  the  labours  of  the  preoediug 
ptt.tty,  uulil  the  little  grave  was  filled  in  and 
mouKlr^l  oi^er*  Wheti  this  was  completed, 
one  of  thcjoe  who  had  heen  hr^ndlmg  a  spade 
tigh«^tl  deeply,  and  feivently  offering  upa  pious 
ei^cululioD,  exelaimed^  in  the  same  breathy 
Kow — ^yon,  Jim — yon  I  see  yar  j  you  jia  lay 
dat  ytit  ahovel  croas  dat  grave— so  fHsb^-tlar, 
yes  ;  dmt'a  right.*'  The  coflin^  which  haii  been 

"  w?«d  oa  the  tools,  as  on  trjcstlesi,  was  lowered, 
I  th  e  fun  e  ral  hegan^  O  ne  of  the  men  ate  ppi*<i 

Hhe  hc'ftd  of  the  grave,  and  holding  up  a 

1 ;  -f,  as  if  it  wert»  a  book,  pronounceti 

a  rtation,  as  if  he  were  rea^iing  fixna 

it  iALL  n  was  genuine  and  touching',  not^ 
with  Stan  ding  certain  grammulical  )aj>ses  ; 
anil  treep  ihungh  OTerlookt^,  for  form^a  sakt^, 
by  a  |H>tice^<pfficer, 

sf . '. .-  \:i }*nur — ChatteUiood — revenges  itself 
Oil  era  in  the  tie^digenceandstu|»id]ty 

w.r  It  13  perlurmed.     So  widely  ditf*fr- 

ent  %o  the  Liljonr  of  even  the  least  enet^etic 
or  indu^trioius  free  man — white  or  bhick — 
who  works  for  himself,  and  whose  zeal  or 
laxity  reacts  only  on  hi^  own  deatiny.  The 
fr#e  negi-o  works  with  a  very  different  will 
to  tb«  »Uve  ;  and  the  slave  puts  an  energy 
an.  ^2T   into    his  ** overtime"   labour 

{v.  lowed  in  some  of  tiie  slave  states) 

whin  rm  .vriiount  of  coaxiug  Of  fio^i^Jug  cau 
set  him  to  put  into  hia  master*!*  valuable 
tif^f-w  a^...-ved  and  neglected;  new  tools 
%\<  ken,  and  no  jiersiuiaion  Bufficient 

it  I    - *  anything  lighter  or  more  couve- 

uitmi  than  the  duraay  old  hoe,  which  is  made 
to  tjo  every  kmd  of  work  ;  the  most  entire 
W&nt  of  forethought,  care,  management^  eco^ 
aoftiy,  and  r«Iiahieneis — iu  shorty  of  every 
tirtiie  UBiially  looked  for  in  a  labourer — 
tltfse  are  the  cbarai!teristlca  of  abive  labour, 
A  «egro,  oUiag  the  wiiet^U  of  a  railway-truin, 
wiJJ  bold  his  OiU  so  tlmt  a  wtream  of  t^iJ,  co6t- 
£flg  perhaps  &  dollar  and  a-half  a  gallon^  will 

KeiuArk^    «ii    tbfSir    KcQiiatuy,      Bf    Wtadsii^    Iaw 

OiJiLAtcd- 


be  wasted  on  the  OTonnd  the  whole  length  of 
the  train.  Posl-horses  left  to  the  care  of 
negi'oea  will  be  neither  groomed  nor  fed,  and 
are  more  likely  to  die  of  hunger  than  not. 
Large  fires  will  be  recklessly  mswle  on  the 
floor  of  a  Wf>oden  hut,  and  very  oflena  whole 
range  of  cabins  will  lie  burnt  down.  Negroes 
will  carjy  heavy  weiglita  the  entire  round  of 
a  field,  where  even  an  Irishman  would  cut 
across  the  corner,  and  take  one  step  for 
their  huudred.  But  nothing  eouM  make  the 
negro  to  do  this  if  he  has  been  aecuat*>metl  to 
go  round  the  field  ;  plodding  slowly  in  single 
tile,  and  losing  hours  over  the  work  of 
minutes.  Nothing  can  exceed  his  attach- 
ment to  old  habits  ;  unless  it  be  the  intense 
jetupidity  with  whteh  he  clings  to  them.  Yet, 
mjtsters,  more  stupid  j>erhi>ps,  dread  their 
slaves  becoming  too  smart;  because  this 
l>egets  in  them  a  habit  of  takiug  aire  of 
themiielves;  which,  once  fairly  esublished, 
will,  they  believe,  destroy  the  very  life  of 
slavery.  The  problem  with  the  Southern 
planters  is,  how  to  Tuake  his  negro  a  good 
labourer  without  letting  him  become  so  clever 
and  so  self-reliant  as  to  be  able  to  take  care 
of  himself.  At  prci^eiit,  so  rare  ai^e  the  in- 
stdmeeii  of  profitable  self-care  among  the 
negro^  that  tlK^  slaves  of  aristocrat ic  fami- 
lies think  themselves  a  great  deal  better  off 
than  the  free  negroes;  "dirty  free  niggerw 
got  nobody  to  take  cjtre  of  'em  1  *'  they  say,  con- 
temptuously, when  exulting  in  their  own  fine 
clothes,  good  food,  and  wealth  of  spt^nding 
money.  It  is  one  of  the  worst  riet^s  and 
most  demoralising  charac  tens  tics  of  slavery 
lo  honour  and  love  its  condition,  A«  a  boily, 
slaves  desire  to  be  free  ;  and  often  talk  of 
the  time  \\  ben  they  fchaJ!  gain  their  liberty  ; 
aiid  they  are  restle^^s ;  and  the  l>etter  educated 
among  them  full  of  hope  or  of  discontent^ 
according  to  Iheir  temperaments ;  but  th« 
pam leered  houi^e-slave  is  generally  contaat 
with  his  condition. 

If  it  could  be  proved  that  slavery  does  not 
paj',  the  slave  question  would  soon  be  settled; 
aiid  what  Mr,  Ulmsted  saw  on  a  iree-kbour 
farm  iu  Yirgluia  goea  some  w»y  to  prove  that 
slavery  is  not  an  economical  kind  of  service* 
The  owner  was  an  abolitionist  and  freed 
his  sh'ivts,  from  political  and  religious 
motives,  Since  then  he  had  employed  freo 
men,  and  had  f<>und  iheir  labour  cheaper 
Ami  mum  etScieut  than  thitt  of  slaves  ; 
cheaper,  Itecause  of  the  high  price  of  slaves 
now  in  Tirgiuta,  and  more  emcient,  because 
done  with  energy  and  intelligence  ;  qualities 
only  to  be  found  in  labour  that  has  &  direct 
iallueuce  on  the  labourer,  llie  slaves  who 
hail  been  freed^  and  who  had  gone  chteSj  to 
Africa,  bad  suooeedetl  very  welh  Some  had 
attained  wealth,  and  almost  all  were  prosper* 
ing  b<3tb  in  morals  and  condition.  ^*y  aaid 
this  abolitionist^  the  negroes  in  America  are 
all  of  a  higher  character  tb»n  the  nAtivd 
African.  There  has  been  so  much  ii^t^rtaix- 
turo  of  white  blood  that  rety  few  are  « lidl 
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blooded  "  now,  and  coDRcquetitly  have  pained 
some  of  tlie  intelieeiuul  dfVelopnient  of  tlie 
race  niin'^Ied  with  their  owu.  Dt-aths,  old 
age,  sicktieHsi,  sulks,  taking  to  the  swamp, 
tliett  —  often  of  most  valuable  pr<»perty, 
many  dollars*  worth,  to  sell  to  a  chicken- 
trader  (a  dealer  in  stolen  goods)  for  a  dram — 
all  these  Ciisualiies  ietiseii  materially  the 
wealtii  of  a  slave-owner.  And  all  these  are 
cliances  which  the  employer  of  fi*ee  labour 
does  not  run.  Children  are  the  great  sources 
of  a  slave  owner*H  wealth.  One  man  calculated 
his  at,  "  every  nigger-baby  worth  two  hun- 
dred dollars  the  instant  it  drew  breath.** 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  difBculty  in 
rearing  them,  at  least,  not  in  Virginia,  the 
nursery  of  the  slave  states.  Slave-women  are 
not  ch(«en  nor  esteemed  so  much  for  their 
working  qualities  as  for  their  health,  strength, 
symmeiry,  and  aptness  of  maternity.  A 
woman  with  children  is  worth  one-sixth  or 
one-fourth  more  than  one  without.  But,  in 
spite  of  all  this  care,  the  slave-population 
is  yearly  on  the  decrease,  and  slaves  are 
becoming  more  expensive  as  laltourers. 
When  once  free-labtmr  can  be  proved  to  be 
cheaper  and  more  productive  than  slave- 
labour,  the  question  of  emancipation,  going 
then  to  the  depth  of  the  pocket,  will  ap- 
proach nearer  a  solution  than  all  the 
preachings  of  philanthropists  could  hope  to 
effect. 

Down  in  the  swamp,  where  slaves  are 
emphtyed  as  lumbermen  on  wages,  instances 
of  sulkiness,  or  rascality,  are  very  rare.  The 
men's  manners  are  chsuiged.  Frank,  manly, 
strai'^htforward,  they  lose  all  the  cringing 
servility  or  the  downcast  suUenuess  of  the 
plantation  slaves.  Neither  overseer  nor 
driving  is  needed.  The  stimulus  of  partial 
free«iom  is  sutlicient  to  awaken  energies  aud 
ambition  which  slavery  crushes  to  the  dust. 
Among  the  swamp  lumbermen,  forethought, 
industry,  and  economy,  are  general ;  all 
beaiuse  they  are  quasi  freemen,  and  their 
conduct  reacts  on  their  destiny.  They 
answer  somewhat  to  the  serfs  k  rabrok  of 
Buhsia:  each  having  to  pay  a  certain  sum 
to  his  nuister,  kee))ing  the  remainder  of  his 
wages  to  himself.  It  is  strange  how,  with 
such  examples  before  their  eyes— and  others 
yet  more  striking  of  emancipated  ne^oes 
amassing  large  fortunes  and  obtaining  high 
social  positions — the  partisans  of  slavery  dare 
still  persist  in  declaring  that  a  negro  left  to 
himbelf,  would  starve  for  very  hiziness. 
Advocates  of  the  like  doctrine  at  home 
should  examine  personally  the  effects  of  free- 
dom on  the  character  of  a  slave,  before  they 
countenance  the  monstrous  untruth,  that  it 
is  by  God's  ordinance  that  one  race  of  a  lower 
ty))e  of  organisation  is  made  the  slave  of 
another,  higher ;  or  that  the  earth  and 
the  good  ot  humanity  demand  labour  which 
this  lower  type  wdl  not  give  of  free- 
"will,  A  negro  with  freedom  and  educa- 
tion will  have  artificial  wants,  like  other 


men  ;  and  will  labour,  like  others,  to  gratify 
them. 

These  swamps  are  near  the  Dismal  Swamps 
whore  runaway  slaves  hide,  to  be  famished, 
hunteil  out,  or  shot,  as  the  case  may  be, 
"But  some  on  'em  would  rather  be  shot  thaa 
took,"  said  a  negro,  simply,  speaking  of  the 
runaways.  When  asked  how  they  were  dis- 
tinguished from  the  lumbermen,  if  met  by 
chance,  the  negro  anawei-ed,  "It  was  very 
easy :  they  were  strange  and  skeered,  and 
not  ilecent  '*  (starved,  frightened,  and  bailly- 
clothed).  What  a  volume  in  these  three 
words ! 

A  certain  Dr.  Cartwright  has  written  on 
negroes  and  their  diseases.  Amongst  otherii 
he  particularises  one  as  di-apet«iiuanta,  a 
malady  like  that  which  cats  are  liable  U^ 
manifested  by  an  uurestiaiuable  pro|>en8ity 
to  nn  away.  His  symptoms  are  sulk  and  dis- 
satisfaction ;  his  remedy — the  lanh.  Another 
disease,  under  the  lesurn^  head  of  dysBesthesia, 
hebetude  of  mind,  and  obtuse  sensibility  uf 
body,  vulgarly  called  rascality,  is  also  put 
down  as  a  ne^ro  ailment.  But  for  this,  and 
its  sequence,  negro  consumption,  a  disease  un- 
known to  the  medical  men  of  the  Nortliem 
United  States  and  of  Europe,  he  recommeudi 
care  and  kindness,  and  the  removal  of  the 
original  cause  of  the  dissatiufaction  and 
trouble.  Mr.  Olmsted  speaks  of  the  well- 
known  malady  nostalgia,  and  observes  that 
Dr.  Cartwright's  last  piece  of  advice  is  very 
suggestive.  It  must  not  be  thought  that 
there  is  the  slightest  ridicule  or  cunscioue 
quackery  in  this  {)seudo-pathology.  It  is  put 
forth  as  genuine  science  dealing  with  recojg^ 
nised  forms  of  disease. 

Virginian  out-of-sight  life  and  byeway 
travelling  are  none  of  the  smartest  But 
Virginia  is  a  model  of  care  and  correctness 
compared  to  other  states.  Farther  towards 
the  south,  where  slavery  has  a  darker  skin 
and  wears  a  heavier  chain  than  in  Washington 
and  Virginia,  the  necessary  consequence  of 
unthrift  and  neglect  become  very  glaring 
in  North  and  South  Carolina  whatever  is 
decently  done  is  done,  by  a  northman ;  the 
natives  themselves  can  do  nothing  but  raise 
rice  and  grow  cotton.  The  white  meu  here 
are  very  religious  ;  talking  scripturally,  and 
undergoing  spiritual  experiences  with  tre- 
mendous activity.  But  they  fl«>g  their  slaves, 
and  sell  the  child  from  under  the  mother's 
hand ;  break  marriage- vows,  and  disregard 
maidenly  virtue.  A  barkeeper  soils  his  stock 
in  trade  and  goodwill,  and  sets  out  with  the 
following  advertisement : 

FAITH   WITHOUT   WORKS   It   DEAD. 

In  order  to  engage  in  a  more  honourable  businea^ 
I  offer  for  tale,  cheap  for  caih,  my  stock  of  Dquori, 
Bar  Fixtures,  Billiard  Table,  &c.  &c.  If  not  wld 
privately,  by  the  twentieth  day  of  May,  I  will  sell  the 
same  at  public  auction.  **Shew  me  thy  (aith  without 
thy  works,  and  1  will  shew  Uiee  my  faith  by  my 
workfc- 

E.  KsTiia. 
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^  ITi&t  bar-keeper  would  pobably  liave  soW  |  AmeFica,  By  denying  Che  nftgro  the  iuipre- 
lili  owo  tliilU  and  \i&  sliiv^  lot^ther  at  a  scripiible  rights  of  humanity^  the  Bluve- 
dAllir  fiiitfit,  aiul  have  thought  himself  jus-  ,  owner  has  but  increAJaed  hm  6wn  anxiety  and 
i^ :  doing.    Indeed,  UQ6  ot  lLe  moat  \  lo^Bea.      Instead    of   intelligent,  self-retiant 

hi ;  aturea  io  this  mo^t  horrible  tniffic  \m^t\^  he  haa  wished  for  ignor.^mt  machines; 

i»  the  ff^ct  that  fathers  sell  their  chihtren  J  lust^ad  of  Bery^nUi,  he  haa  asked  for  alaveSj 
ftud  bfuthera  their  brothers,  without  thoiiglii  and  now  ha  ^nds  thnt  hm  machines  go 
or  care  ;  that  fathem  and  hrutherii  do  worsti  [wrong  without  inch  inceBsant  overloofciiig  aa 
than  iell  lO  another  master  their  daugbt^-ra  j  rnake^  fife  one  long  day  of  toil,  and  that  hh 
tnd    eisters  ;    that    all    natural   duties    are  t  alaves  do  not  in  very  truthj  aerre  him.    The 
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violated,  and  all  natuntl  bqnndaneji  over- 
pjiaiitjtl  In  no  other  country,  and  under  no 
other  condition  of  »Liveryj  liavc  anch  thinga 
\^. .,  t .  J .  . ,  -.  ;  fefore*  In  M  oh  a  iii  meda  n  slavery, 
!►;  :ire  rtfpected  as  aacredlyaa  the 

ixi'...-.  ^  .  -sjily  legmi  UeSj  and  the  moralities 
of  s<>cicty  are  regarded  and  enforced  <rum 
bond  i43  well  as  from  free.  But  ia  Amertea, 
the  ab^re  has  no  morality  to  regard.  He  baa 
no  UMtur^  in  eommon  with  the  n^at  of  hu- 
mmiity  ;  he  it  ranked  with  beasts  of  toil 
and  burthen,  and  hia  life  ia  modelled  on 
theirs  un^ier  the  nece^ary  mod ili cations  of 
his  human  deEui^.  He  has  no  wife  :  he  haa  a 
I  tner.      A  woman  haa   no  children  ;    she 

ri»^'it  forth  youn^  who  belong  to  the  maiter. 
HiMljaijd  and  wife,  after  they  have  gone 
thrfjugh  the  mockery  of  a  marriage-ceremony 
and  have  had  ehddreu  together,  may  be  ftcpa- 
mted  at  a  ro^ment'a  notice  j  the  wife  wilt  be 
{breed  to  accept  another  huaband.  so  aa  to 
have  more  children,  and  the  huaband  will 
ehoos#  another  wife.  Slave-ownera  would 
as  soon  think  of  preserving  conjugul  fide  11  ry 
among  their  sheep  and  horse*  as  among 
their  shives^  The  farmer  who  sella  his  calt- 
ftnd  the  planter  who  aella  the  suckling 
fruin  the  mothers  breaat,  act  with  exactly 
the  aame  ^^i^ling^  and  from  the  same  motive. 
Both  bciieve  their  gain  to  be  superior  to 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  regard!  as  property 
wliMt  (■'"[  gave  to  freedom.  This  has 
&t  in    any    age    of    the    world's 

hi-      ^  jre,      Judaism,   the    Greek    and 

fiornan  timefl^j  Moiiammedaniam,  all  reeog^ 
i]t«ed  the  rights  of  nature  in  their  slaves. 
Chriittiaiiity  is  the  only  faith  whose  pro- 
fei«or«  have  viulated  and  destroy t.-d  the^e 
^i^^  I  J^^  Christian ity  is  the  only  faith 
wbo»e  es^ntial  element  has  been  human 
•foaltiy. 

81aTe  testimony  not  being  received  in 
Atti^ncA,  is,  like  all  natural  injustice, 
beginning  to  work  reflective  eviL  In  aeveral 
instances  where  the  t*;8tiniouy  of  a  slave 
Voidd  he  most  valuable,  the  law  ittepa  in,  and 
by  it*  tuicidtd  enaetment  nullifies  jus  (ice, 
StjiTe-owners  f^  this  so  much,  that  many  of 
lli«cn  are  considering  the  propriety  of  ad- 
ting  C'diiured  teiUmony  ;  in  self-defence, 
_^  '  for  »eU4tttere«t ;  not  for  equity*  Vet  such 
'%  ftt4?p  would  meet  with  viuleut  opptisitiou,  as 
fec**;f "i^ing  the  |>osseasion  of  intellectual  per- 
e#ptrr»nH  in  «liivea ;  at  present  dt*nied  and 
rHu«».*d  Ui  them.  It  ia  but  fair  that  wrong 
ihi'fuld  recoil  on  the  head  ot  the  wrong-doer  \ 
mud  tlii^  Is  essentially  the  ca»e  at  preti^ut  in 


evil  he  has  done  to  others  has  come  l^ack  on 
himself;  he  hiia  sown  the  wind,  he  is  now 
reaping  the  whirHind. 

Still,  the  question  of  era  an  ci  pat  ion  is  ai 
difficult  as  ev^r ;  though  its  solution  is  not, 
perhaps^as  far  off  as  ever  Virginia  and  Wa^h- 
mgtun  iu*e  approaching  that  solution,  but  very 
gradually;  and  it  will  be  long  before  the 
like  influences  spread  farther  southward.  By 
the  introduction  of  free  white  hiboiir,  in  con* 
n edition  with  the  gradual  emancipaiioa  of 
individuals  and  small  grou|)s,  and  their  con- 
sequent morul,  social,  and  intellectual  eleva- 
tion used  as  eiamples^  the  difficulty  seems 
to  us  in  a  fs^v  way  of  being  in  the  dii^tant 
future  overcome.  Again  we  say,  convince 
the  planter  that  slavery  ia  unprofitabltj 
and  slavery  is  at  an  end.  If  a  native 
Virginian  can  confess,  as  one  who  wrote  to 
the  editor  of  the  New  York  Daily  limes, 
that  "where  you  would  see  one  white  labourer 
on  a  northern  farm,  scores  of  blacks  ahoaJd 
appear  on  tlie  Virginian  plantation,  the  best 
of  them  only  peiforming  each  day  one-fourth 
a  white  man's  daily  ta^sik,  and  ad  requiring 
an  incessant  watcn  to  get  even  this  sniall 
modicum  of  labour/'  we  may  be  sure  that 
many  others  feel  the  same  disai  I  vantage  and 
the  same  distress.  The  Rev.  K  J.  Stt^arns, 
of  Maryland,  shows  by  an  elaborate  calcula- 
tion, in  hia  criticism  on  Uncle  Tom*a 
Cabin,  that  in  Maryland  the  "  cost  of  a 
negro  at  twenty- one  years  of  age  has  been 
to  ihe  man  who  raiaed  him  eight  huntirt^d 
dollars.  Sii  per  cent  iutereat  on  this 
coat^  with  one  and  three  quarters  per 
cent,  for  life  iniurancea,  per  annum,  makea 
the  lowest  wngea  of  a  negro,  under 
the  m(»gt  favourable  circumstiuicea,  sixty-* 
two  dolhirs  a  year,  or  five  dolbrs  a  montk 
paid  in  advance  In  the  shape  of  food  and 
clothing/' 

Slave-holding  is  degrading  to  both  master 
antl  slave,  despite  ihe  sophistries  of  the 
a 01  it h  to  show  its  mercy  and  its  vnine.  The 
bttter  class  of  pknters — acknowledging  the 
bitter  truth  that  the  inatitution  which  they 
defend  so  warmly  ia  a  degradation  Io  tbem- 
selves~send  tht^ir  children  to  be  educated  la 
the  north :  they  confess  that  the  influence  of 
slavery  demoralises  -the  young  freeman  as 
much  as  the  negro  himatlf ;  and  what  git^ater 
CO  ndeiu  nation  than  this  can  a  fathtsr  or  a 
citizen  pronounce  t 

Let  ua  hope  that  though  alowly  we  are 
certainly  approaching  the  end  of  iilave 
times.    The  blind  violence  of  its  partiBaiiB| 
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their  overrunning  of  Kansas  with  slave- 
state  military,  and  laying  waste  towns 
and  villages ;  their  striking  down  a  defence- 
less senator  at  his  desk;  their  virulent  opp<>- 
sition  to  all  proposals  for  mediation  and  arbi- 
tration ;  their  ridiculous  pretensions  to  birth 
and  blood,  supported  with  revolver-fights  and 
laudatory  addresses  to  Preston  S.  Brooks, 
are  so  many  means  to  an  end  predsely  op]x>- 
site  to  that  end  which  they  strive  to  attain. 
Tlieirsober,earneet,reflectivefenow-citizensof 
the  north  are  only  strengthened  both  morally 
and  politically  by  every  outrage,  either  against 
common  sense  or  common  humanity  which  they 

Serpetnate.  Tlie  assertion  that  slavery  is  a 
omestic  institution  of  their  own,  with 
which  other  states  have  no  right  to  inter- 
fere, is  a  vain  and  a  false  one.  Slavery  is, 
in  the  abstract,  an  abomination ;  but  per- 
sisted in  under  snch  laws  as  those  existing  in 
the  CTuited  States,  it  is  something  more,  fhe 
federal  legislature  has  interfered  in  favour 
of  the  institution  by  passing  the  Furtive 
Slave  KU,  and  it  is  equally  bound  to  inter- 
fere against  it. 

Mmiy  of  the  views  here  stated  are  those  of 
the  thoughtful  and  thorough  abolitionist, 
whose  journey  in  the  Sea-board  Slave  States 
we  have  already  mentioned.  Mr.  Olmsted 
observes  with  accuracy  and  reflects  with  care. 
He  would  not  carry  out  manumission — as 
its  opponents  prefer  to  perpetuate  it — at  the 
point  of  the  swonl,  or  male  the  freedom  of 
the  slaves  with  the  destructiou  of  the  masters  ; 
and,  although  he  is  not  prepared  with  a 
remedy  for  American  Slavery,  he  is  a  careful 
and  temperate  pathologist  of  the  disease.  Some 
of  his  descriptions  have  unusual  merit  So 
little  are  they  tainte<l  with  exaggeration  that 
his  most  hideous  traits  of  slave  life  are  de- 
picted from  the  unconscious  revelations  of  the 
masters  themselves. 
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FiasT  and  last,  she  has  had  a  pretty  hard 
battle  of  it ;  and  may  be  allowed,  as  a  woman 
of  experience,  to  lay  down  the  law  concerning 
it  She  always  says  this  when  she  has  been 
brought  out  on  the  subject  of  Governessing. 
She  always  asks,  when  she  hears  that  any 
mother  meditates  training  her  daughter  as  a 
teacher,  or  that  any  girl  is  intending  to  strike 
for  independence  through  the  briary  paths  of 
knowledge,  "  Is  she  pretty  ?  Is  she  gentle- 
spirited  f  Is  she  of  a  loving  disposition  1  Is 
she  of  attractive  manners  ? "  These  ques- 
tions being  replied  to  in  the  affirmative,  she 
immediately  responds,  "Then,  she  won*t  do 
for  A  governess,"  and  proceeds  to  explain 
categorically  why  those  qualifications,  which 
are  most  pleasing  in  women  genendly,  are 
hindrances  to  teachers  in  particular.  Miss 
Green  is  then  supposed  to  be  reciting  the 
fruits  of  her  own  ex|)erience.  She  was  a 
contemporary  of  my  own  at  Miss  Thoroton^s, 
and  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  all  those 


endowments  which  she  deprecates  as  stain- 
bling-blocks  She  is  forty-seven  now,  metho- 
dical quiet,  and  very  grtsy*  Nobody  woald 
ever  suspect  that  she  narl  been  of  a  lirel^, 
aniniated  beauty,  and  cheerful  temper.  It  u 
the  life,  she  says,  that  destroys  that^  Teiy 
early. 

I  have  known,  she  adds,  in  a  candid 
matteivoffact  way  which  does  not  inrite  con- 
tradiction, I  have  known  govemeasea  called 
Impertinent  for  looking  pretty;  forward, 
presuming,  forgetful  of  tiieir  stations— what 
not  ?  Tlie  women  do  not  like  it^  and — ^yea- 
let  her  be  as  modest,  as  self-possessed,  and  as 
quiet  as  she  will — the  men  (it  is  th«  young 
ones,  whose  sense  and  moustaches  are  not 
fully  fledged)  will  speak  to  her  cavalierly,  and 
stare  at  her  rudely,  as  they  would  not  do  at 
their  host*s  daughter.  In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  ffovemesses  put  up  with  the  insolence 
caliu^  ;  a  slight  blush,  perhaps,  and  a  little 
quiver  of  womanly  indignation,  disturbs 
tliem  for  a  moment,  and  passes.  There  are 
not  many  Becky  Sharpes  amount  na.  Ws 
take  the  extended  brace  of  digits  and  are 
thankful.  Women  snub  us,  or  patronise  oi, 
or  walk  over  us,  and  we  are  silent  under  the 
harrow.  We  cannot  afford  to  play  the  aama 
pranks ;  and  I  do  not  think,  as  a  dass,  w» 
are  disposed  to  do  it  We  are^  hard-work* 
iug,  conscientious,  well-principled,  and  well- 
educated  race  of  young  persons;  a  little 
despised,  a  little  pitied,  ana  a  little  neglected; 
all  of  which  it  would  be  advisable  to  support 
with  a  little  more  equanimity,  seeing  thai 
long  experience  has  proved  these  trifles  in- 
se(Mira1>le  from  our  condition.  People  have 
written  books  about  us,  and  have  invested  us— 
or  tried  to  do  so— with  an  interest  we  have  not 
got ;  and,  generally  speaking,  they  have  done 
us  more  harm  than  good.  Becky  Sharpe,  for 
instance,  is  quite  exceptional ;  Jane  Eyre  less 
so ;  in  short,  her  govemness  experience,  up 
to  her  flight  from  Thornfield,  is  true.  I  have 
known  parallel  cases,  in  which,  with  tempta- 
tion not  less  tlian  hers,  girls  have  fought 
their  battles  as  bravely,  as  painfully,  and  u 
successfully;  but,  with  the  final  romantio 
result,  no !  Little  Miss  Cann,  Miss  Quifflev, 
and  £uth  Pinch  ai*e  satisfactory,  especiaUv 
Miss  Cann — a  clever,  shrewd,  kind-hearted, 
sharp-spoken,  plain  little  woman,  with  just 
romance  enough  about  her  to  be  a  woman 
and  not  a  machine.  I  approve  Miss  Cann. 
She  is  respectable,  she  is  gCKxl,  and  she  is  nice. 
I  dare  say  everybody  who  employed  her, 
from  her  youth  upward,  designated  her,  in 
the  distinctive  phraseology,  as  applied  to 
governesses,  *'a  pains-taking  young  person, 
and  a  very  deserving  woman,'*  and  treated 
her  with  a  civil  impertinence  as  a  domestic 
serf  and  necessary  nuisance.  Pretty  and 
attractive  a  governess  ought  not  to  be  ;  it  is 
not  set  down  in  the  bond  that  she  should  he. 
A  set  of  sliarp  features  and  a  sedate  manner 
are  most  becoming  to  her.  She  must  not 
straighten  her  waist  and  pUy  with  her  cha- 
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t^lMney  HA  ^oun^  women  who  are  not  gover- 
H^oea  mtiy  do  ;  indeed,  she  han  uo  buslnesa  to 
llive  either  waist  or  chjitelmiti^.  A  good  atiff 
^t«Viap€tUke  £i  bitck-board^aiid  &  silver  warm' 
ingpjoi-wtttch  dependiriir  from  het  apron-belt, 
Ajre  appropriate  belonging ;  and  if  nhe  have 
II  due  seuae  of  proprietjj bhe  will obtaia  them 
it  whatever  Siicrlfice^  Though  ;i  goveruesi 
mAjr  bf»  a  weU^mformeil  woman,  ba  many 
gOTBTntmca  are,  if  an j body  boneficeuUy 
ireaiA  her  to  ootiveraationf  site  ougUt  onl^  to 
gettemJIse  on  the  charms  of  her  office,  the 
dtligbtful  di$po«tiona  of  piipiH  and,  if  eti- 
t04irage^i  bo  wr,  on  edit  cat  ii^nal  hooka  and 
tystems.  Litei^tiire  m  itot  her  topic,  and 
ik«v«r  let  her  he  profefisloiial  out  of  her 
•cljool-Toom ;  if  anyone  blunders  or  appeals 
to  her  for  information,  let  her  memory  fnil, 
but  never,  never  let  her  know  more  than 
her  «ui)eriors — ^it  ia  a  delumon  and  it  Aiiaro^ 
It  U  my  belief  that  when  Mr.  Snob  asked 
Miffi  Wirt  tha.b  question  about  Dante 
Algbieri^  she  coincided  with  lum  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  ainiame,  that  she  might  not 
pique  him  by  a  correction.  Any  judicious 
tfo^emeis  wotdd^  to  a  strange  man,  be  equally 
J^suttl^wl,  What  buiiineas  had  he  to  eo< 
tiearour  to  teat  her  knowledge  t  I  don^t 
ipprove  of  tych  gratuitoua  examinntiona  ; 
aud,  if  Mr«  Suob  liod  J^ked  me  the  mieation 
he  propounded  to  Misa  Wirt,  I  should  have 
returned  the  Bame  answer  a«  aha  did.  I  dare 
not  contemplate  the  coodeauences  of  a  gover^ 
Head  in  a  well-regulated  family  knowing 
wltat  an  honoureii  giieet  appe&rg  not  to 
know.  Mr.  Scob  tiev«rr  was  a  governeds^  or 
el«e  he  would  he  aware  of  the  treacherous 
danger  of  auch  an  aasuinptlont 

Bupipoee,  again,  that  a  teacher  ia  gentle- 

Spirited  and  of  a  loving  dbpo^Uioii ;  the 
r»t  soon  dwindle*  into  a  feeble  non-i-esist- 
inctt  of  injuries!,  and  the  last  hungers  and 
thir«ta  often  until  it  perishes  of  inanition, 
I  know  it  ij  £t  shocking  thing  to  say,  but 
dbUdre  n  are  mo«tly  aelS^sh ;  so  long  aa  you 
are  admutiiterin^  to  their  amusement  or 
eomfort,  they  wilflove  you,  but  the  moment  it 
becomesi  neoe^ary  to  thwart  a  whim  or  control 
*  pik«i[ion»  you  are  altogether  hateful ;  and  they 
biAte  you,  for  the  iimt:  belu^,  very  cor^lially. 

^^va  been  loved  and  hated  myielf  a  dozen 
^^Hb^  &*week ;  aod  I  know  a  little  damsel 

^ffr  who,  when  her  tem|>er  ii  crossed,  telU 
ker  govemeaa  tbi^t  ihe  ha  tea  her  pet  eat,  and 
b  tiot  above  giving  the  innocent  pussy  a  aly 
blow  or  kick  aa  proxy  for  ita  muc^^enduring 
vistresit^  I  do  not  ehooae  to  talk  much 
About  wounded  feelings  in  connection  with 
our  position.  I  think  it  ia  nei^er  well  to 
espect  more  than  a  courteoua  civility — and 
likfttf  exee[4  from  bear^  and  bearesaea^  we  get 
ttdw^A-days  almost  aa  regularly  as  our  sala' 
rici  but  what  I  do  complain  of  b»  the 
wretched  pay.  People  demand  everything 
Ibr  |uiy  tli»t  is  next  to  nothing-^about  two- 
p«iiie@  -  halfpenny  per  aecumplUhment  per 
qiuuter  I    A  governed  who  ia  six  professort 


rolled  into  one  getv  from  fifty  to  a  hundred 
guineas  (lucky  woman^  but  a  guvAmesa 
who  is  uuder  that  statue  geta  twenty,  twenty* 
five,  or  thirty  pounda,  and  is  thaakful,  poor 
soul  t 

^lifls  Green  belongs  to  the  latter  clasg* 
When  I  consider  what  lies  before  my  old 
friend  I  do  not  wonder  at  her  strictures*  She 
began  to  teach  at  seventeen,  and  she  will 
continue  to  teach  till  seventy,  perhaps,  and 
then  she  will  retire  into  a  little  room  and 
exist,  poorly  enough,  on  the  scrapinga  of  her 
talariea  and  two  meal*  aniay,  as  the  super* 
a^iinuated  ^Utcrhood  is  in  the  habit  of  doing, 

1  have  lately  diacliarged  a  com  minion  for 
a  friend — namely,  in  examining  the  register 
at  one  of  the  many  institutions  for  pn)^ 
viding  govern  esses  with  situations  and 
employers  with  governesses.  I  and  my 
eouiiiu,  who  accompanied  me,  were  admitted 
by  an  nohealthy  buttony  boy,  who  was 
regaling  on  a  [Kittle  of  strawbemes,  into  a 
large  room  with  a  long  t^ble  and  a  row  of 
ladies,  who  wers  studying  the  registers.  All 
the  books  being  engaged,  we  were  refreshed 
by  the  inter rogaton^  of  a  pei-son  who  ap* 
pea  red  to  be  the  superintendent,  She  spoke 
in  a  hard  sharp  voice,  as  if^ — to  use  a  York- 
aliire  phrase — we  were  dirt  under  her  feet* 
It  was  the  mistr^a- voice,  to  which  many 
jjoor  heaxts  will  get  accustonjed  in  the  servi- 
tude they  go  to  seek.  1  thought  to  myself. 
Day  after  day  come  here  aching^  hoping, 
weary  wom«n,  and  you  give  them  a  foretaste 
of  what  life  will  probably  be  to  them, 
WouUl  it  not  be  as  easy  to  speak  with  a 
friendly  kindness,  to  encourage  them,  instead 
of  pjitrouising  so  severely  I  Woman,  if  yoa 
have  been  A  governed  yourself,  you  ought  to 
know  how  relreshing  a  woi'd^  a  look  even,  of 
sympathy,  is  to  an  anxious  creature  I  Th*!y 
come  to  your  institutioUj  not  when  they  at-e 
well  placed,  but  when  they  are  homelee^ 
these  poor  teachers,  and  you  B{>eak  to  some 
of  them  as  1  would  not  speak  to  &  well- 
conditioned  dog.  For  shame  t  You  may 
be — probably  you  are — an  excellent  woman, 
but  you  ai^  too  angular  in  manner,  and  I 
have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying 
th;it  if  Mii&s  Green  had  been  in  my  placeu 
she  would  have  gone  away  discouraged,  ana 
I  probably  crying  under  her  velU  S|>eaking 
'  daily  to  poor  women,  to  depenflsjits,  may 
have  something  to  do  with  your  uncourteous- 
ness,  but  I  should  like  to  see  you  receive  the 
Duchess  of  Fowderpulf,  now  on  the  books  as 
wanting  a  governesd, 

I  had  time  to  make  these  reflections  before 
I  was  bid  to  **  Look  over  with  thut  lailyt"  ^^  ^ 
curt|  impatient  tone  ;  1  sat  down,  all  obedi- 
ence, and  reml  the  entries  of  p<*Lge  after  page, 
selecting  here  and  there  a  curiosity.  One  hidy 
[demanded  a  first-mta  governess  for  thirty 
r  pounds ;  another,  wbhed  for  a  widow  ]  a  third, 
j  for  a  good^temf  ^red  person  who  *lid  not  wear 
I  spectacles  ;  a  fourth,  ottered  a  situation  to  any 
!  lady    who,    posse«siug   Urge    ao^uiremeutiw 
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woiiH  be  sntisfled  with  a  smull  salary 
and  tlie  consciousness  tliat  she  was  doing 
good ;  and  a  fifth — concluding  the  list  of 
actH>M)p1i>hment3—' desired  in  tiie  following 
reniarka-'le  manner :  *'  No  one  need  apply 
wi>b  iins  not  confidence  in  her  own  gooil 
teni].)er." 

Tiie  salaries,  generally  speaking,  were  low 
— vt'ry  low  ;  Hixteeii,  twenty,  and  from  that 
to  forty  pcmnda  being  the  average ;  a  few 
were  fifty  and  sixty.  One  family  ofFcred  eighty, 
an«i  one  a  hiinilred  ;  but  nil  denmnded  mnch 
ni'tre  than  the  value  of  their  money.  To  know 
Kn»;li«h  genendly,  German,  French,  and 
Italian — acquire.)  fn  their  re»|>ective  countries 
^to  tie  an  accomplished  pianista  —  to  sing, 


songs  and  doing  Italian  lessons,  and  the  odd 
penny  for  the  natural  philosophy  and  physical 
geography  thrown  in  as  make- weights. 


CONDEMNED  TO  DEATH. 

Having  been  condemned  to  be  shot  fop 
what  the  court-martial  at  Bristadt,  sitting 
in  judgment  over  political  offenders  tleclared 
to  be  capital  crime,  I  was  cai  rieil  back  to 
the  Fort,  and  place<i  in  a  dungeon  used  as  a 
condemned  cell.*  The  day  was  S;iturday,  the 
tifleent  h  of  September,  and  the  hour  three  ia 
the  atlernoon.  'Vhe  rule  wiis,  that  men 
sentenced  as  I  had  been,  shou:d  he  shot  at 

^ ^,   five  o'clock  on  the  morning  following  their 

diaw  Hhd  dance,  w\'re  the  u«unl  group  of  ac-  condemnation ;  but,  if  the  next  day  happened 


coniplisliuients  demanded  for  the  liberal  pavof 
thirty  anil  forty  pounds.  One  or  two  ladies 
had  cau<:ht  hold  of  a  hanl  idea  called  Natural 
Pliilusdpliy,  and  oUiers  wouhl  not  be  satiufieil 
without  a  knowle<lge  of  Physiciil  Ge<»graphy ; 
but,  I  did  not  observe  that  a  higher  rate  of 
pay  was  lieM  out  as  a  bait  to  draw  Natuml 
female  Philosophers  and  Physical  feminine 
Geographers  into  the  bosoms  of  families  of 
tliirt  8ii|>f rior  order  of  cultivation.  Tlie  re- 
flection was  forced  upon  my  mind  that  many 
ladio.s  who  want  governesses  must  l>e  pro- 
friundiy  foolish  to  imagine  that  women  like 
tlx'niHelvt's  can  be  proficients  in  a  half-a- 
doziMi  arts  and  sciences  which,  separately  and 
singly,  form  the  whole  life  study  of  able  men. 
I'ht'  cheap  syrttem  prevails  to  a  ruinous  extent 
aniong.st  governesses  ;  it  has  lowered  them  as 
they  never  ou;^l)tto  have  been  lowered  ;  they 
are  eou)pelle<l  to  seem  to  know  what  it  is 
imfxistiibie  that  they  should  know.  Sup- 
posing a  c:i"«e ;  if  I  lost  my  little  pro- 
pt'rty,  I  should  natunilly  turn  to  the 
scholastic  profession  —  everybody  who  loses 
her  little  property  does,  to  speak  literal 
truth,  I  should  only  advertise  myself 
as  possessing  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  my 
own  hin^unge  and  its  litemture ;  and  what 
sort  of  salary  should  I  get  7  Perhaps  sixteen 
pounds,  as  a  nursery-governess.  Therefore, 
liKe  thousands  more,  I  should  add  French, 
Italian,  munic,  and  drawing,  in  various 
branches,  and  then  my  value— not  real,  but 
nomiual—might  rise  to  thirty,  f<»rty,  even 
sixty  pounds !  People  will  be  deceived  in 
this  way  lontinnally,  so  long  as  the  cheap 
sytftem  holds  gooil. 

Alto;:elher,  my  study  of  that  Register  for 
Govt-rnesBos  ilid  not  please  me ;  it  made  me  a 
convert  lo  -Miss  Green's  opinions  of  the  hard- 
8hi)M  of  her  class.  A  governess  at  twenty 
poiindH  a-ytar  gets  thirteen-pence  per  day  ; 
reckoning  her  to  work  only  six  houi-s  a 
day — which  is  almost  the  lowest  average — she 
gets  a  fraction  more  than  two)»ence  an  hour. 
Twopem-e  for  an  hour  at  the  ))iano,  two{>ence 
for  an  hour  at  cbalk-d rawing,  twopence  for 
an  hour  of  English  less<>ns,  twopence  for  an 
hour  of  French,  twoi)ence  for  an  hour  of 
German,    twopence    for  an  hour  of  singing 


to  be  Sunday,  the  execution  was  to  take 
place  the  same  evening  before  .  dark.  At 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  on  a  S.-iturday 
in  the  middle  of  Septeml>6r,  T  had  not,  by 
this  calculation,  very  long  to  live. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary that  I  should  be  critical  respecting 
the  accommodation  furnished  in  my  chamber. 
On  a  raiseii  board  in  one  corner  there  was  a 
tumbled  litter :  the  bed  occupied  by  a  com- 
rade of  mine  who  had  been  shot  that  morn- 
ing. A  gaoler  came  with  rueful  looks  to  ask 
whether  I  wished  for  anything,  and  whether 
he  might  not  summon  the  clergyman.  I  asked 
fir  writing  materials,  a  good  dinner,  a  bottle 
oflihenish,  au'l  a  few  cigars;  for,  boilily 
refreshnlent  I  did  need ;  and  as  to  spiiitual 
help  (though  GckI  knows  I  needed  that  too), 
I  knew  it  wa4  not  to  be  obtained  from  a  min- 
ister who  had  found  nothing  to  talk  about  over 
the  gnive  of  a  fallen  officer  out  Nebuchadnez- 
zar and  his  pride.  While  I  sat  writing  on  the 
board  that  was  my  table,  I  looked  through  the 
grated  wimlow  at  the  sentry,  who  kept 
guai-d  over  me,  a  red-cheeked,  honest  fellow 
from  Thuringia,  who  liked  his  work  so  little 
that  he  was  fairly  blubbering.  A  little  of 
the  sentry's  sympathy  would  have  made  of 
the  chaplain  a  better  man  for  his  all-impor- 
tant work. 

But  the  best  sympathy  was  being  spent  (m 
me  elsewhere.  My  wife  during  the  past 
week  had  not  been  idle.  A  few  da^'s  before 
the  trial  she  was  in  Carlsruhc.  She  hod 
then  called  on  the  minister-at-war,  Colonel 
von  Moggerliach.  He  is  now  dead,  and  it  can 
hurt  noUxly  to  name  one  who  received  a 
suffering  woman  with  humane  emotions.  "  I 
am  rising,*'  he  said,  *'  from  the  sick  hed  to 
which  I  was  brought  by  grief  at  these  sad 
things.  It  is  not  with  my  wish  or  approval 
that  so  muoh  blo<jd  has  been  s.:>ilt.  However, 
we  have  ordered  better  now  that  all  sentences 
of  death  not  decreed  unanimously  by  the 
court-martials,  shall  be  forwarded  here  for 
ratification.  Tliat  is  your  only  hope  of  mercy." 

My  wife  attempted,  too,  upon  the  veiy  morn- 
ing of  the  trial,  to  see  the  Giaud  Duke.    She 
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Wfskl  to  Ibe  fmlnee,  but  found  ooua  who 
wouli)  ftniiouiice  ber.  Footmen  rui  from  hrr, 
©ov^dug  ihtnr  tye**  She  wamirred  IhrwtigU 
tli#  rooms,  t\nd  loat  h«r#eh  in  h  gr^al  s^iloou^  at 
IJm  v«rv  t^tiie  that  I  Atood,  as  abe  knew,  befiire 
my  milithty  judg^^  A  kind  fixice  timidly 
peeped  ilifv>ijgh  a  door  ;  for  tbd  aeryatiU^ 
Attirtfl  were  with  ber,  and  their  eyt^a  were  ii|iOo 
kcr;  mnd  &  faltaring  ifuic«  cried,  "  HUt  I  W^ 
fan?*'  *  ot  all.. IV  v-qj  iQ  the  duktf,  mv  lady  ;  but 
Ills  ,  r?  is  DOW  coFiiiu^  til  id  way  ; 

he :  /  sJi  h igh iiesa*  Speiik  to  b i m ; 

bat  I   were  to Ul  to  do  bo.'*    The 

km-'i  d,  aud  the  secretary,  whu 

GAiiiri  ^'^  ^d,     Ue  coub)  not  take  the 

WJi'e    t<i   ;  1  the  duke  a  pre^^uce ;    but 

pvonm^  io  ^\\  on  ber  f^art,  an  miioh  a» 
poailbkt.  Afitrr  this,  my  hetpi»r  biirrit^  tmck 
i&  Rftiffii^*^!  and  reached  her  ina  there  about 
nooft^  At  the  inu  i^e  found  aoiui^  people 
who  had  been  in  the  earStte.  'i'liey  gave  her 
bo|^  ;  Mkl  ibftt  I  ball  wob  much  by  lu^ 
speech  in  df^-^^'^-*  *hnl.  the  *itue«sifs  hud 
i^iokett  to  In  :e,  .'kod  that  »U  weut 

OD  well.     liti  --   :.---  came  at  la&t ;  and  did 
Ftad  the  is^Hue  lU  his  t^iee.     Slie  ba^l  obUiue4i  | 
leave  to  visit  me  before  my  executiou.     And 
now  1  will  gire,  from  ber  diary,  ftouie  para-  i 
graphs  to  ibow  the   woman '«  aide  of  tbea^' 
«xpe deuces  ill  the  life  of  a  man  whoae  crime 
it  vt^^  to  belii^ve  in  t^e  existence  of  *  Gerutan 
paOjde.    Il  b  the  wifa  iff  bo  now  apcAk^^^ 

"He  i«  comin^,*^  s&M  the  pople  in  the 
Vftr-ivjoni,  and  ruiibed  to  the  i^iuJow.  I  fjl* 
lowetl  tbeixL  There  came  tlie  carrit^a  nvut- 
rooniiiid  by  lohliers  ;  geudai^mea  s«it  iu  it, 
and  be  m  tlie  midst  of  ibem.  Knowing  that 
I  Wfti  in  thai  iMti,  hi^  mourutui  eyes  were 
leekiug  for  me.  AliDoat  seuseleH^  I  fell  back 
in  the  anus  of  the  kind- hearted  hostess ;  bnt 
I  i^covereid  aoon,  ai^d  called  bis  name.  It 
was  a  ery  of  anguish  coming  out  of  the  very 
de|»tb  of  my  heart.  I  strore  to  get  through 
ihm  window  into  the  etri^et,  thiuking  the 
orriage  would  stop  ;  but,  I  was  held  back, 

'  1  pMsed  half  an  hour  almost  mad  with 
griet  At  lengtb  I  was  again  able  to  thiuk, 
and  mj  hop^a  clung  with  all  the  energy  of 
dc»pair  to  the  plan  of  deliv^erance  prepared 
1^  me.  I  went  with  my  brother  Fran^  into 
my  loom^  and  gave  him  my  clothes,  tied  hh 
hair^  and  tried  the  hooil  an^L  the  bonnet.  He 
bvcajoe  perfectly  dhigulsed,  aod  his  appe&r- 
AUce  was  not  straoge  at  all  The  $;own  bad 
the  due  leu^^h  juid  width, &nd  Franz  himself 
Qgitft-d  t^  doubt  our  success.  The:»e  garments 
my  hitabatifl  must  put  on;  it  was  to  see 
whether  alt  wtis  right  that  I  lirst  tried  them 
tm  my  brother,  who  waa  of  like  si^e  and 
ibape, 

iftreeigthened  and  animated  by  the  hope  of 
I,  I  went  to  Otto,  He  waa  already  iu  that 

ematf,  behind  which  the  sentenced  usually 
I  ahot.  The  hope  of  saving  him  suppuried 
SMS.  The  prison  was  almost  d&rk^  and  there 
was  notbing  in  it  but  two  bundks  of  atraw^ 


a  pitcher  with  water«  and  the  half  of  a  black 
c^iarse  loaC  Otto  was  wrltitig  letters  lo  his 
friends  and  to  the  German  pvtjple,  for  which 
he  wsa  to  die.  When  I  entered  the  prUon,  he 
came  towards  me  with  haatj  pac«.*a,  and 
taking  drmly  my  ban  if  he  said:  *' l-our^^e, 
Hel«ne,  courage  I  It  tuost  be  !"  Hi^  firm- 
ne^  supported  mine  ;  but  t  spoke  much  and 
quickly,  to  have  no  time  for  n  we;tkne^, 
which  had  already  ovei-coxne  my  brother, 
who  ait  weeping  ou  the  ground. 

Tbey  brought  in  the  dinner,  provided  by 
the  town.  Otto  tried  it,  and  a%id :  **  Thia  is  my 
la^t  meal'^  (the  Ueuikera^  mahfreit)  ;  *~  let  Oi 
see  what  they  have  sent  to  me,  and  whether 
the  wme  i^  gooiL  No,  it  ia  not  got^l ;  1  will 
not  drink  much  of  it^  and  I  will  not  cat 
either  ;  my  appetite  is  gonir." 

Wheri  the  gaoler  was  gone,  I  told  Otto  my 
plan.  He  would  not  approve  of  it.  He  had 
doue  with  life,  he  said,  luid  conquerfrJ  the  bit* 
terness  of  d«ath.  His  fate  was  not  to  be 
avert4.-d, 

**Ah,  biit  it  may,"  I  cried,  "aince  yon  are 
not  coudt*mned  unanimously.  Dr.  K—  and 
tite  juilge  of  examination  are  gone  to 
Carls  rube  to  obtaui  au  alteration  of  the 
sentence^'* 

**  No^  it  ia  impossible ;  there  were  fivie 
Toices  against  me/^  aaid  Otto,  pacuig  bis 
prison  with  me* 

I  I  myself  became  doubtful  now,  and  sf^nt 
I  lor  the  lien  tenant,  who  had  bomfLncrly  left 
me  aluue  witii  my  hu^baud,  attboa;^h  biniud 
to  be  tireseut  at  nur  interview.  VVbt:u  he 
came,  ne  continued  what  J  bad  said,  and 
adde^l,  tliat  in  any  case  Otto  would  nut  be 
shot,  late  ttst  it  then  was,  before  Monday 
morning. 

**  Now  we  will  think  of  notfiing  elas,*"*  I 
said,  ^  than  bow  to  save  yon  ;  and  befoie  ally 
my  brother  must  leave  as^  that  he  may  not 
be  involved.** 

The  carriage  that  brought  me  to  the  prison 
Wiuted  before  tite  postern,  a  dark  vaiiiied 
passage  under  the  main  rantpai-t.  After 
liaviug  used  the  carriage,  F —  was  to  send  it 
back,  and  to  give  notice,  whetijer  tbu  gate 
btid  b^en  passed  without  questiou.  lu  Imlf- 
andiour  the  gaoler  brought  me  a  smMli  Mip 
of  paper, upon  which  was  pencilled,  *'  Or.  K — 
is  gone  to  Carls ruhe^p^issed  without  impe* 
dimeut,'* 

Next,  I  sent  for  a  dinner  to  my  inn,  and 
urgeil  my  bu::ibiud  to  eat :  *'  For,''  1  aaid. 
*i  you  cannot  tell  how  long  you  may  be  forvea 
to  hunger  on  your  flight,"  But  he  add  :  **  I 
will  not  fly  ;  I  canuot  do  bo>  What  is  to 
become  of  the  otHeer  who  ia  so  kind  aa  to 
permit  our  being  together  all  tl»is  time, 
against  bis  orders  ?  \Vhat  is  to  t»eoome  of 
yuti,  if  you  stay  here  instead  of  me,  expused 
to  tiie  anijer  of  a  troop  of  soldiKrs  ? '' 

Afterwanlii,  I  fvuod  that  he  had  pride  of 
his  own  in  staying.  He  wouUl  not  fly  ;  a 
liidy  wlio  biid  o^ered  him  the  means  an 
hour  before  the  suTHrender^  told  me  that  b« 
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had  refused  her  also.  He  preferred,  he  told 
her,  to  be  shot,  since  flignt  would  expose 
him  amoD^  his  friends  to  the  suspicion  of  a 
treachery  in  the  surrender.  Having  put 
aside  my  plan,  he  now  dined  with  good 
appetite,  and  took  two  glasses  of  wine. 

It  became  dark  by*and-by.  and  mr  heart 
was  very  sore.  The  good-natnred  liea- 
teuant  came  to  fetch  me,  but  I  begged  his 
permission  to  slay  with  my  husbud,  and 
he  had  not  the  heart  to  resist.  At  five 
o*clocky  he  said,  the  carrii^  should  be 
before  the  postern,  to  convey  me  back  into 
the  town. 

It  was  then  seven  o*c1oek  in  the  evening, 
Olto  was  happy  that  I  should  be  a  few  hoars 
longer  with  him*  I  was  depresMd,  bat  had 
strength  enough  to  conceal  my  weakneas. 
I  became  more  and  more  sorrowful,  and 
watched  with  anguish  every  step  of  the 
sentries  and  patrols.  The  hours  flew  with 
rapidity,  and  yet  the  minutes  were  verv  long  t 
On  a  sudden,  I  heard  the  tramping  of  many 
feet  cominff  to  the  prison,  and  awakened  Otto. 
He  rose  directly,  and  went  into  the  other 
compartment  of  the  casemate,  where  was  the 
door,  to  speak  to  those  wlio  came.  They 
wei*e  two  officers,  who  whispered  to  him— 
but  I  heard  eveiy  word— that  the  soldiers 
for  the  execution  were  ordered  for  next 
morning  at  half-past  four. 

''It  is  hard,**  answered  O— ,  **  that  the  v  make 
with  nie  an  exception,  for  there  should  be  no 
executions  on  a  Sunday.** 

"  We  have  thought  so  too,**  answered  the 
officers  ;  **  but  it  is  ordered,  as  we  say.  More- 
over, you  have  our  word  oif  honour  that  we 
know  nothing  positive  beyond  the  order  for 
the  fKitrol  to  be  ready ;  and  we  must  request 
your  la<ly  to  leave  you  at  three  o'clock,  when 
we  will  have  the  honour  to  fetch  her  and 
accompany  her  to  her  hotel.'* 

'^I  thank  you,  gentlemen,"  my  husband 
said  ;  "  she  will  be  ready.** 

It  is  im|K)88ible  to  describe  the  agonies  of 
those  hours,  the  remembrance  oC  which  never 
can  fade  from  me  but  with  m^  life.  They 
could  not  be  borne,  I  think,  twice  in  a  life- 
time. Fear  to  give  way  to  weakness,  and  to 
move  Otto  too  much  by  it,  made  me  so  col- 
lected, that  I  shed  no  tear,  and  seemed  almost 
deprived  of  feeling.  We  spoke  all  night  to- 
gether. My  liusband  held  me  in  his  arms  and 
tried  to  comfort  me.  But  I  had  only  one 
thought :  his  hand  so  warm,  his  breath  so 
hot  now,  and  all  will  be  cold  to-morrow :  he 
will  be  dead — an  inanimate  body. 

At  a  few  minutes  before  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning  the  two  officers  came  bock  to 
fetch  me. 

When  I  was  alone  in  my  inn  bedroom,  I 
opened  the  window  and  looked  out  towards 
the  dawn. 

These  are  some  portions  of  the  journal  of 
my  wife.  From  them  I  turn  back  to  my 
own  experiences.    When  she  left  me  I  out- 


wardly prepared  myself  for  the  last  passage 
of  my  life,  by  putting  on  clean  linen,  taking 
off  the  locket  I  wore  roand  my  neck,  and 
catting  a  lock  from  my  hair  for  persons  dear 
to  me.  I  chose  also  a  red  silk  neckerchief 
with  which  to  bind  my  eyes.  I  had  a  strong 
sensation  which  was  not  fear ;  or,  if  fear,  was 
a  pleased  fear.  I  had  known  nothing  in  my 
former  life  so  much  resembling  it  as  the 
sensation  upon  entering,  while  still  a  yonth 
and  inexpert,  a  ball-room,  in  which  there 
were  many  beauties,  I  had  also— as  I  had 
had  the  (lay  before— a  peculiar  longing  for  a 
rose.  As  for  anything  like  the  experienees  of 
Victor  Hugo*8  Last  Hours  of  a  Condemned, 
they  may  m  described  from  natare,  but  the 
nature  tney  describe  was  happily  not  mine^ 

At  dawn  I  heard  In  the  yard  many  steps. 
They  are  oominff,  I  thought  farewell 
beautiful  earth ;  urewell  to  the  old  mother 
who  takes  up  day  after  dav  the  paper  with  a 
trembUng  hand;  farewell  my  dear  good 
wife!  There  was  no  need  for  such  leave- 
taking.  The  first  of  my  visitors  whom  I 
distinguished  through  the  gloom  of  the  osU 
was  ti^e  city  major. 

**  Is  it  time,  gentlemen  t  **  I  asked ;  **  I  am 
quite  ready.** 

**  No,  friend,**  said  a  voice  from  behind  the 
rest— the  voice  of  my  late  advocate,  Dr.  K.—- 
"  we  bring  you  better  news.** 

This  brave  helper,  havinff  a  friend  in  the 
Ministry  of  War,  had  paia  a  night  visit  to 
Oarlsruhet  and  had  come  back,  daring  the 
hour  after  midnight,  with  distinct  news  of  the 
alteration  of  my  sentence.  Prossian  *'mis- 
nnderstandings  *'  caused  in  those  days  many 
to  get  their  reprieves  after  they  were  shot, 
and  in  my  own  case  I  am  tolerably  sore  that, 
but  for  Dr.  K.,  I  should  have  been  shot  on 
Sunday  morning,  and  the  commutation  of  my 
sentence  would  have  been  announced  on 
Monday. 

Words  of  true  sympathy,  written  under  the 
strongest  of  emotions,  well  or  ill  writtea, 
must  have  an  interest  of  their  own  for 
human  eyes.  Therefore  I  again  take  scraps 
fitmi  my  wife*s  diary  to  carry  on  this 
narrative. 

I  would  go  directly  to  see  my  husband, 
bat  I  was  not  permitted,  and  wrote  letters  to 
my  brother,  to  my  Mannheim  friends,  and  to 
my  good  mother-in-law.  At  half-past  six  I 
was  with  Otto,  who  was  very  calm,  and 
liked  not  to  show  his  gladness.  He  tried  to 
bear  with  the  same  equanimity  this  happy 
change.  But  I  myaelf  felt  veiy  happ^, 
infinitely  happy  for  him  ;  for  he  loves  tnis 
life  very  mueli.  Through  my  entreaties,  I  had 
been  permitted  to  stay  as  lone  as  I  liked 
with  my  husband.  All  the  day  through 
came  Baudin,  and  even  Prussian  officers, 
and  many  common  soldiers,  to  the  iron  grate 
before  the  window,  and  expressed  their  plea* 
sure  at  his  escape.  There  was  a  much  greater 
interest  shown  towards  him  than  to  any  one 
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of  hifi  comrades  wlio  liftd  sujfered  earlier. 
An  old  sei^e^&nt  told  me  th&t  there  bad  been 
lUQch  ilin iiig  amongst  the  comnioEi  soIdit^rA 
in  the  barr&ckfl,  who  liked  mv  husbandp  far 
bia  kaviDg  b«:hav@d  so  well  towards  his 
iioldiera  of  the  garrlaou  of  BasUdt,  atid  that 
they  had  been  tuuch  di^scoutetited  witL  the 
ieBtence  of  death.  He  said  to  me  tbat  oo 
the  eveiiiog  before,  at  the  time  fixed  for  th« 
execulionr  the  crown  of  ihe  main  I'ftmpart 
hzMJ  been  crowded  with  more  tbao  a  Uiou- 
mud  soldtt^rs,  notwithataudmg  that  the  being 
ibefQ  in  that  way  was  forbidden  under  & 
thpiat  <i  f  li  ve  day  a  iiu  pHfon  men  t  He  8{>ok  e 
vtrf  TuyBterioaalyi  ana  I  did  not  quite  under- 
itaud  at  w^h&t  he  waa  almizig  with  his  Uinta. 
Hy  good  kind  hoateaa  sent  a  very  goofl 
dinner  and  beautiful  fruity  and  Otto  fetl 
to  with  very  much  good-wilL  How  happy  I 
waa  to  aee  him  etti  so  heartily  again  1 

Monday,  ITih  September.  The  oommand* 
ant  gave  me  yesterday  a  ticket  for  the  fort 
a&d  garriaon,  and  the  Fru^iati  cajitain  of  the 
guar^  was  so  Idud  aa  to  giire  tt  me  back 
again^  and  even  to  permit  me,  upon  his  own 
rtspLiusibility,  to  itay  till  the  morrow  with 
my  husband. 

Early  in  the  morning  there  came  ta  our 
window  the  prisoner  who  had  been  brought 
011  the  previoua  afteraoou  into  a  little  build- 
ing opfjoaite  aur  deu^  and  separated  from 
is  only  by  a  narrow  yard.  The  aentriea 
were  very  gooti,  and  permitted  him  to 
■peak  to  tiAp  although  it  waa  against  their 

orders.     He  was  a   R\rou  von  11 j  who 

hail  I  before  thu  revolution,  buen  a  Prussian 
first'lloutenant  in  CoioguBf  but  left  the 
service.  My  husband  had  procured  him  the 
ci^iunjand  of  a  hataliion  in  hia  own  regiment, 
but  he  becniDB  ill,  and  waa  ibrced  to  remain 
in  Heidelberg,  When  the  Prussians  occu- 
|iied  thai  town,  he  was  so  imprudent  aa  to 
give  hi  rose  If  up  to  them  as  a  priiioDer  of 
war.  Huving  a  fever,  he  waa  unable  to 
flr.  How  pile  and  wretched  he  looked] 
How  exciteu  he  waa,  and  how  cast  down  at 
the  same  time !  Pour  weeks  ago  they  had 
declared  against  him  the  sentence  of  death, 
Mjud  be  wad  awaiting  then  the  ratification  of 
it  from  Eerhnl  The  Prueaian  autborities 
were  very  bitter  against  prisouera  who  had 
formerly  served  in  the  Prusaian  army,  and 
moat  bitter  against  ofEcers  ;  therefore  the 
pocir  sick  man  was  put  into  one  of  the  moat 
gloomy  and  unhealthy  caaemates  ;  where  he 
waa  left  quite  alone.  By  the  humanity  of  a 
Baden  lieutenant  who  had  care  over  the 
prisoners  of  this  fort,  however,  he  at  last  had 
a  few  comforts  allowed  him^  and  was  moved 
to  A  more  healthy  place.  Glad  to  see  Otto 
agmiH}  and  speak  to  him,  he  heartily  partook 
of  my  joy. 

In  the  afternoon  he  waa  removed  to  a 
better  prison*  He  gave  me  a  letter  for  bis 
bftilher  which  I  volunteered  to  take  ,care  of. 
JL  ^w  days  afterwards  this  fiiend  of  oui^ 
waa  ahoi^ 


His  place  was  filled  by  Idr,  T*,  who  had 
l*een  chairman  of  the  ai-tisan- union  in  Co- 
logne. This  was  a  brave,  high-spirited  young 
man#  who  had  preserved  his  courage.  He  waa 
one  of  the  truest  followers  of  my  husband, 
who  became  acquainted  with  him  in  Stras^ 
botirg.  He  also  liad  beeu  sentenced  to  death, 
and  waa  watting  for  the  rati  location  from 
Berlin.  At  firat,  he  said  to  me,  it  was  an 
ugly  feeling,  when  the  soldiers  in  the  morn- 
iug  opeued  the  d>xir  of  his  prison  ;  then  he 
thought  always,  **They  are  coming  to  bring 
me  out.  But  uow,^*  he  said,  "  I  am  used  to 
it  s  and  I  care  not  what  may  come  ;  but  I 
must  not  think  of  my  bride  I  After  having 
searched  for  me  everywhere  she  has  been 
here,  hut  was  not  allowed  to  see  me/^  He 
said  this  iu  a  careless  tone,  hut  there  was  a 
quivering  in  his  voice  that  I  could  well  under- 
stand, 

Mr,  T.  comroanded  the  battalion  of  Baron 
B^  when  tlmt  gentleman  became  ilh  The 
soldiers  of  tliis  Yolkswehs  battalion  being 
mokit  of  them  inhabitants  of  Mannheim, 
staved  in  their  town  when  my  husband  left  it, 
and  dispelled,  Mr.  T,  riding  quite  alone  on 
the  road  towards  Htiilelberg,  to  rejoin  the 
revolutionary  army,  waa  caught  in  a  hollow 
way  by  the  {)easants  of  a  neighbouring  vil- 
lage, who  thou^^ht  they  would  win  the  good 
opinion  of  tbe  Prussians,  by  presenting  to 
them,  when  they  came,  a  revolutionary  officer 
as  a  prisoner*  This  happened  in  the  first 
days  after  the  entry  of  the  Prussians  into 
Bajlen,  when  they  were  very  much  excited 
against  tbe  rebels.  The  cuiras&ieni  who  trans* 
ported  T.  to  Heidelberg,  dealt  very  barbiu*- 
ouily  with  him.  Fettered  hand  and  foot 
with  a  hejivy  iron  chain,  he  must  needs  go  at 
tlie  same  pace  with  the  horses  ;  and,  when  be 
(lagged,  they  drove  him  on  with  the  points  of 
their  swords.  Even  passuig  foot^soliiien 
could  not  refrain  from  abuning  him  by 
words  and  blows  ;  and,  when  he  arrived  at  last 
at  Heidelberg,  his  body  was  beaten  brown 
and  bine,  ami  the  blood  trickled  from  it.  On 
his  head  alone  he  had  seven  wounds,  and  the 
blood  so  flo^ved  over  his  ^e,  that  he  could 
not  see.  Ofiicen  to  whom  he  complained  of 
the  rudeness  of  the  soldiers,  aaia  to  him, 
*^  tiiat  the  soldiers  must  have  their  fun  also/ 
He  waa  lodged  in  a  very  miserable  prison, 
whence,  scarcely  recovered  from  his  wounds, 
he  was  brought  to  Hastadt,  and  shut  up  in 
one  of  the  most  unhealthy  dungeons  they 
could  find. 

The  sentries  being  very  reasonable,  he  and 
my  husband  talked  all  day  about  the  re  vol  a* 
tion.  If  an  officer  came  near,  the  sentry 
always  cave  us  warning,  and  we  separated, 

Tu^day,  18th  September.  Otto  is  contented 
with  his  situation^  notwithstanding  the  damp 
straw  and  tbick  water-d™>ping  walls  of  his 
prison.  My  company  ana  the  good  things 
sent  every  day  by  my  kind  hosiesa,  are  very 
thankfully  accepted  by  hinu  How  liai"d  ia 
the  lot  of  the  paor  prisoners,  who  are  glad 
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when  even  a  sentry  appears  to  them  !  How 
horrible  is  their  solituue  without  occupation, 
light)  bookf<,  or  tobacco,  so  much  wished  for 
by  them  all  I 

The  officers  who  visited  my  husband  to- 
day, said  it  was  believed  that  the  change  of 
his  sentence  w^ould  be  to  arrest  in  a  fortress^ 
and  one  of  these  officers — a  Baden  one — 
whose  parents  live  at  Kiplau  (that  ])lace 
being  a  fortress)  was  so  kind  as  to  promise 
us  letters  of  recconiraendation  to  his  friends. 
Grant  Heaven,  that  these  reports  may  have 
truth  in  them ! 

I  had  a  great  sorrow  to-day,  when  the 
captain  of  the  day  fetched  me  from  the  case- 
mate. The  lieutenant  on  duty  had  recom- 
mended me  not  to  show  myself,  when  this 
captain  should  come,  because  he  was  a  very 
severe  man.  Therefore,  when  the  sentry  an- 
nounced him  to  us,  I  hid  myself  in  the  dark- 
est corner  of  my  husband's  litter,  and  he 
threw  fiis  cloak  over  me.  But  this  was  use- 
leffii.  When  the  captain  entered  the  fore- 
most compartment  ot  the  casemate,  he  said 
to  his  prisoner : 

"I  have  heard  that  your  lady  is  here. 
Where  is  she  ?  " 

"Sl»e  is  asleep  just  now,"  he  answered. 

'^  Well,  then,  awake  her.  I  cannot  permit 
her  staying  any  longer  with  you,  for  she  has 
only  pcrnusaion  to  see  you  for  about  half-an- 
hour,  and  in  the  presence  of  an  officer ;  so 
runs  our  order." 

Otto  was  obliged  to  take  away  his  cloak  ;  I 
rose  from  the  straw,  and,  quite  confused,  fol- 
lowed the  capUiin.  My  husband  told  me, 
that  it  was  the  same  who  sat  in  the  court- 
martial.  I  dare  not  to  go  again  this  day  to 
the  commandant  to  get  a  new  ticket  of  ad- 
mission ;  I  will  go  to-morrow  and  stay  at 
home  to-day.  My  hostess  and  her  daughters 
are  compassionate.  Tliey  both  knew  my 
husband,  who  had  often  dined  in  this 
hotel.  The  young  girl  was  very  glad 
when  he  sent  her  his  riding-whip  as  a 
token  of  remembrance.  What  a  comfort 
are  such  kind  people  when  one  is  so  very 
sad !  Tho  landlady  told  me  that  the 
city-major  Yon  M.  had  lost  his  place  for 
having  brought,  beforehand,  and  without 
authorisation,  the  news  o^  the  alteration  of 
the  sentence  to  my  husband.  Probably  they 
would  have  announced  it  to  him  when  he 
was  standing  on  the  sandhill,  or  when  he 
was  lying  there  a  bleeding  corpse.  It  would 
have  boon  only  a  misunderstanding. 

Wednesday,  19th  September.  1  was  very 
quiet  and  happy  with  Otto  in  the  prison. 
The  coramanclant-maior  Von  W.  was  un- 
commonly polite,  and  gave  me  a  ticket^  on 
which  was  markiHl  that  I  could  see  my 
husban<l  without  the  presence  of  an  officer, 
and  for  as  long  as  I  wished.  But  the  sen- 
tries of  the  day  were  rough.    A  red-haired ! 


man  behaved  as  one  in  a  passion,  althoui^h 
noboiiy  had  done  him  any  wronar.  He 
always  knocked  with  the  dog  of  his  gnnlock, 
and  seemed  to  have  a  mind  to  shoot  poor 
T.  whenever  he  showed  himself  near  his 
window.  When  my  husband  gave  an  ex- 
planation to  him,  he  cried : 

**  No  stirrinff !  Once  you  were  a  lord,  now 
is  my  turn,  and  you  have  to  keep  silence." 
Even  to  me  he  used  ill  language,  and  be- 
haved ill.  But  this  is  the  only  soldier  I  have 
yet  had  to  complain  of. 

To-morrow  a  court-martial  will  sit,  and 
my  husband  will  then  hear  his  altered  sen- 
tence. The  officers  pretend  to  know  that  it 
is  arrest  in  a  fortress,  and  Otto  is  believing 
too  much  in  their  foresight  Grant  Heavea 
that  he  may  not  be  mistaken  ;  for  the  House 
of  Correction  would  distress  him  more  than 
ten  decrees  of  death. 

On  the  forenoon  of  the  t?rentieth  of  Septem- 
ber, I"  was  brought  before  the  court-martial 
again.  I  saw  that  the  sergeant  who  had  nnt 
voted  for  my  death,  opposed  to  the  strong  wish 
of  all  the  other  judges,  was  no  more  a  mem- 
ber of  the  court;  there  was  in  his  place 
another  sergeant,  who  perhaps  knew  hif 
duty  better.  In  Baden  the  Prussians  made 
very  free  with  the  lives  even  of  their  own 
subjects,  which  they  dared  not  do  in  Pruaria. 
Von  B.  and  Von  T.  were  shot,  and  I  myself 
should  have  been  shot  also,  had  the  verdict  been 
unanimous,  or  had  I  been  tried  eight  dayi 
sooner.  For,  that  order  to  send  the  sentence 
to  Carlsruhe  in  case  of  any  difference  amonff 
the  judges  was  only  a  few  days  old,  and  I 
was  the  first  to  profit  by  it  I  had  good 
help  too,  in  the  fact  that  the  public  prose- 
cutor himself  was  in  too  great  naste  to  have 
me  killed,  and  in  his  eagerness  behaved 
imprudently.  When  my  wife  afterwards  saw 
the  B;iden  minister  of  war,  she  thouirht  it 
pro|>er  to  say  a  few  words  of  thanlu  to 
that  gentleman  ;  he  replied  : 

<*^ere  is  no  occasion  for  your  thanks; 
the  sentence  could  not  have  been  valid, 
owing  to  the  unjustifiable  manner  in  which 
the  law  officer  of  the  crown  provoked  it" 

The  sentence  of  death  was  changed  into 
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DIX,  EDWABDS  ii  CU.,  PUULISUKUS, 


NOBODY,  SOilEBODY,  AK0  EVEBY- 
BODY. 

The  power  of  JTobcKiy  U  becoraiDg  so  enor- 
moti%  in  Eugl  iuti»  hij4  be  alime  ia  rt?iipoixaibk 
for  ^t>  mttuj  pioee^lijiga,  both  in  the  way  of 
o&mmiB&ioti  jttjd  otnia^l^ju ;  lie  bti^  so  luucb  to 
auaAvt*r  i'A\  jtmi  ia  so  instantly  called  to  j 
ijccotiut ;  thftt  a  Cgiv  reoiarka  upou  liLm  mny  i 
not  W  iH'lhiit?d. 

Tbii    Imnd   ^'Ividi  this    iurpridog  person . 
EimI  in  the  lat^  war  ia  amazing  to  cousUler. ! 
It  Hiis  he  U'h«>  left  the  ientd  behind,  who  left 
Uie    Ki44tf3ii;t*  Iwhtrid,  who   cbose  the  wot-ftt 
pdissib/e  groiiiid  bir  encarapmeuta,  who  pro* 
TJti*^i  uiiT  fjiennA  of  Irikiisport,  who  killed  the 
bor«ei«>  wii-i  j>arA!)^^*etl  tb«  commiaaamt,  Tvbi>| 
ktjcw  ii*>t(uiig  of  the  bnsiuesa  be  proCes-^ed  to 
know  and  mom^polUed,  wbo  de^iruated  the  | 
Enkf Jish  H»»ii^%     It  was  N^jboilj  who  gjive  out 
tii '  1  -  Xfi.  1  eo  tTt^e,  1 1  wsiA  N  ubu*  1  y  n  b  o 

Rt  ■!*!  mtirtj  horrible  than  Inn-' 

giii*-.-    .  ,^^^  .^»^  iil»»^,  it  was  Nobofly  wbo  ou- , 
eiui^^bc'd  alt  the  dire  conftiaion  of  Ihilikkhiva , 

ft 

^ 
III. 


■l.r, 


M  ^m  even  Nobody  who  ordered  the 
iva  csjyiilry   efiartje.     The  Hou- 
rs w  ts  shti  work  of  Nobody,  and 
.  t  severely  auff«i'«d  for 
tlon* 

It  U  JiJ£iculi  l\jr  the  iiilod  to  span  the 
^r*^r  «*f  Nobody,  The  sphere  of  action 
©p  uis  wooderfid  person,  so  enki^ges 

«^  that    the    limited    faculties    of! 

AiniMHiy  are  too  weak  to  comp^uia  it, 
¥1%  the  n&ln]%  of  the  laiit  tribunal  ei- 
|ij.»,._t.  ^*>poi(ited  for  the  deLevtion  and' 
P'-  of   Kobo^iy   maVj  as  a   part  of 

tit  .L  .^  _:,:loua  history,  lie  glanced  at' 
villiciut  wirikiu^. 

At  the  Old  Baik*j,  when  a  pei^an  under 
•tr  icion  of  mal -practice B  ia  tried,  it  1 

^  Lc»  (the  rather  as  tbe  strong  aaa- 

piciou  bii^  been  found,  by  a  previoiiR  enquiry^  ^ 
to  ea.iiSi)>  to  conduct  the  trial  on  strmgeut 
Driticijjles,  and  to  cou^de  it  to  imparLial  bands. 
It  ha^  not  yet  become  the  practice  of  the 
eriiiiinah  ^t  even  of  the  civil  courts—but 
Uipy^  indeed,  are  coiiBtiiii ted  for  the  puniab- 
ujp,, t  .  t  ^^^ifnebody — to  invite  the  prisoner's 
or  it's  friendsj  to  talk  tbe  matter  over 

wl  -  it*  a  cosy,  tea-aud-muftin  sort  of 

Wa%%  atid  iimke  out  a  verdict  together,  that 
•luijl  lie  what  a  deposed  iron  kiug  called 
iottkitig     things     "pleaaaut."'      But,    when 


Toii.  aa^4 


Nobody  wai  sbowo  within  these  few  weeks  to 
hare  occasioned  intolerable  misery  and  loaa 
in  tbe  late  war,  and  to  have  incurred  a  vast 
amount  of  guilt  m  bringing  to  i>ada  result* 
whicrb  all  morally  sane  persous  can  under- 
sUud  to  be  fraught  with  fatal  consequeocea, 
far  beyond  present  calculation,  tiuM  coay 
course  of  prot;ee<]iug  wiw  the  course  pursued. 
My  Lord,  luleot  upouestabliahiug  the  rei»poti- 
sibility  of  Noboiiy,  ws^lki^d  ioto  court,  ha  ha 
would  w:dk  into  a  ball-room  ■  and  Mv  Lord'a 
friends  and  ailtuirers  toaidied  and  fiiwued 
upon  bim  in  court,  X13  they  would  loiidy  him 
and  fawu  ufiou  him  In  the  other  aasemblY,  M^ 
fjord  carried  bis  head  very  higli,  and  took 
a  nnglity  great  tone  with  the  coinrnoo  people; 
and  there  was  no  question  as  to  auythiug  My 
Lord  dtd  or  ariid,  aod  Nobody  got  trinm- 
phautiy  fixed.  Iguo ranee  euough  atid  loconi' 
l>etency  eoougb  to  bring  auy  country  that 
the  world  hiHA  ever  aeeu  to  defeat  and 
shame,  and  to  lay  any  bead  that  ever  was  in 
it  low,  were  proved  beyond  question  j  but. 
My  Lord  cried,  ♦*  Ou  Kobody*s  ey4?a  be  it  \ 
and  Jkiy  l4orLi*s  impaneled  chorua  cried, 
"*  There  is  no  impostor  but  Nobody  ;  on  him 
be  the  shaiuu  and  blame  I  " 

Surely,  this  19  a  rather  wonderful  state  of 
thtuns  to  be  realising  itself  so  long  after 
tlie  Fb>od,  ill  such  a  country  aa  Kuglaud* 
gurely,  it  ^suggests  to  us  with  some  force^  that 
wlierever  this  ubiquitous  Nobody  ia^  there 
mischief  is  and  there  danger  is.  Fui^  tt  is 
especially  to  be  bortie  in  miud  th^it  wherever 
fiidure  is  accomplished,  tlitre  Noljuidy 
birks.  With  success,  be  ba^  nothiug  to  do^ 
That  ia  Everybody's  buJiiuess,  and  JiU 
mauuer  of  improbable  people  will  lu vari- 
ably be  found  at  tbe  l>ottom  of  it*  liut^ 
it  is  the  grciit  feature  of  tbe  priseut  efK^ch 
that  all  public  disaster  in  tbe  Uulted 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is 
itasu redly,  and  to  a  dead  certainly,  Kobodyi 
work* 

We  have,  it  is  nob  to  be  denied,  puiiiabed 
Nobwly,  with  exemplary  rigor.  We  have,  as  % 
nntion^  allowed  ourselves  to  be  deluded  by  no 
influences  or  inaoleaces  of  oMce  or  rank,  but 
have  dealt  with  Nobody  in  a  spirit  of  equal 
and  uueom promising  justice  that  hna  moved 
the  admiration  of  the  world.  I  have  had 
sotn©  opportuuitiea  of  reruarkiug,  out  of 
Kuglana,  the    impreasioa    made   oil   other 
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jieopL^s  by  tlie  Btcrn  Saxon  apirit  with  wbiclij 
the  liefiiuU  proved  aud  tbe  wrong  done,  we 
hiive  tracked  down  nad  punished  the  de- 
friulttir  auil  wrong-Joen  And  I  do  here 
deolnri?  tuy  aolemu  belief,  founded  on  much 
I  have  aefn^  that  the  renienihrance  of 
our  frightful  failures  within  the  last  three 
jfeurs,  and  of  our  reUliation  upon  Nobody, 
will  be  more  vivid  and  potent  in  Eiirope 
(mayliap  In  Asia,  too,  an<l  in  Atnerica) 
for  yetti^  upon  years  to  carae  thnu  alt 
our  succesaea  eince  the  daji  of  the  Spaumh 
Arriiatla, 

In  civil  mat  tells  we  have  Nobody  equally 
netive*  Whc?a  a  civil  office  breaks  down,  tbe 
bi^eak-down  is  sure  to  be  in  Nobody^a  depart- 
ment, I  entreat  <m  my  reader,  diibioua  of 
thii  propoaition,  to  w^ait  until  the  next 
brenk'dowu  {the  reader  la  certain  not  to 
have  to  wait  long),  and  to  obiserve,  whe- 
ther or  nOf  it  is  in  Nobody's  depart^ 
juent.  A  dispatch  i>f  the  greatest  motuent  is 
sent  to  ft  minister  abmailf  at  a  most  important 
Ortsm;  Nobody  reads  it,  British  subjects 
»re  wffrouted  in  a  foreign  territory  ;  Nobody 
in ti:?r feres.  Our  own  loyal  feUow -subjects, 
A  few  tbovisand  miles  away^  want  to  ex- 
chwniie  political,  commei^iul,  and  domestic 
intelligence  with  us ;  Nobwiy  stofss  the 
mail.  The  government,  with  all  jU  mighty 
means  and  appliances,  is  invnriably  beaten 
and  outstrippefl  by  private  enterprise  ;  which 
we  nl!  know  to  be  Nobody ^s  fault  Somelbiug 
will  he  the  national  death  of  us^  some  day  ; 
ttud  who  can  doubt  that  Nobody  will  be 
brought  iu  Guilty  ? 

Now,  might  it  not  be  well,  if  it  were  only 
for  the  novelty  of  the  ex|*eriment,  to  try 
SoineWdy  a  little  )  Reserving  Nobody  for 
statues^  and  stars  an.']  garters,  and  batons, 
tj,tvl  places  and  pensions  without  duties, 
wiiat  if  we  were  to  try  Somebody  for  real  > 
woi  k  t  More  than  tliat,  what  if  we  were  to 
punisii  Soruebody  with  a  moat  inflexible  and 
grliu  sever! t3%  when  we  caught  hlin  pompously 
undei'tjikiug  in  holiday- time  to  do  work,  auS 
found  him,  when  the  workiug-time  oame, 
altnjiether  nnable  to  do  it  ? 

Where  do  F,  aa  an  Englishman,  want 
Bonit^hoily  ?  Before  higli  Heaven^  I  want 
him  everywhere  !  I  look  rouud  tbe  wbole 
doll  horizon,  and  I  want  Sonjebody  to  do 
^ork  wbili*  the  Brazen  Head,  already  hoarse 
with  Cluing  ''Time  is  !  '*  pusses  into  the 
second  warning,  "Time  was ! **  I  don't 
want  Somebody  to  let  oflf  Parliamentary 
penny  crackers  a^rainst  evils  that  need  to  be 
stormed  by  thti  thunderbolts  of  Jove,  I  «Ioii*t 
want  Somebody  to  sustain^  for  Parliamentary 
RTid  Club  entertainment,  and  by  the  desire 
of  several  persons  of  distinction,  the  character 
of  a  light  old  gentleman,  or  a  fast  old  gentle- 
man, or  a  debating  old  gentleman,  or  a  dandy 
old  gentlenian,  f*v  a  f Vee-aml-casy  old  gentle* 
man,  or  a  capital  old  gentleman  considering 
his  years*  I  want  Somebody  to  be  clever  in 
doing  tlie  buslue^Sj  not  clever  in  evading  it« 


The  more  clever  he  is  in  the  la tti^r  quality 
(which  hti9  been  the  mating  of  Nobody),  the 
worse  I  hold  it  to  be  for  me  and  my  children 
and  for  all  men  and  their  children*  I  want 
Somebody  who  shall  be  no  tietioii ;  hut  a 
capable,  good,  determined  workman*  Fur,  it 
seems  to  me  that  from  the  moment  whi:n  I 
uecept  Anybody  iu  a  high  place,  whose  func- 
tion in  thnt  place  is  to  exeliangv?  winks  with 
me  instead  of  doing  the  serious  deeds  that 
iMflong  to  itj  I  set  afloat  a  system  of  falw 
pretence  and  general  swiudlingt  the  taint  of 
which  soon  begins  to  maiiift?st  itself  ita 
every  department  of  life,  from  >Sew;^aU 
to  the  Ctjni't  of  Bankruptcy,  and  thene* 
to^  the  highest  Court  of  Appeal  For 
this  reason,  above  all  others,  I  want  to 
see  the  workii^g  Somebody  in  every  i^ 
sponsible  position  which  the'  winking  Some- 
body and  Nobody  now  monopoli^  between 
them* 

And  this  brings  me  back  to  Nobody ;  to 
the  great  irresponsible,  guilty,  wicked^  blind 
giant  of  this  lime*  O  friendi,  countrymen, 
and  lovers,  look  at  that  erircase  smoUirag 
strong  of  pniHftic  acidj  (drunk  out  of  a  silvtr 
milkpot,  which  waa  a  part  of  the  plundtir,  (a 
as  the  leas  pernicious  tbiei^es  call  it,  the 
swag),  aimheririg  Hampstead  H<^?iih  by 
London  town  I  Think  of  tho  history  of 
which  that  abomination  ia  at  once  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end  ;  of  the  dark  social  seene» 
daguerreotyped  iu  it ;  and  of  the  LordsUlp  of 
your  Treastiry  to  wdiich  Nobody,  driving  ft 
shameful  bargain,  rtiised  thts  ereiiture  when 
he  was  alive.  Follow  the  whole  atory^  and 
finish  by  listening  to  the  prtrlinmenlnfy 
lawyers  as  they  tell  you  that  Nobody  kuowi 
anything  aliout  it ;  that  Nobody  is  entitled 
(from  the  attorney  point  of  view)  to  believe 
that  there  ever  was  such  a  busiue»  at 
all ;  that  Nobw?y  can  be  allowed  to  de- 
mand, for  decency *a  sake,  the  swift  expulaiijn 
from  the  lawmaking  body  of  the  survivii^ 
instrument  in  the  heap  of  crime  i  that  smell 
expulsion  Is,  in  a  word,  just  No  body  ^a  buM]K9% 
and  irmst  at  present  be  constitutionally  left 
to  Noliody  to  do. 

There  is  a  great  fire  ragin!X  in  tho  lan^ 
and— by  all  the  polite  prt*cedenta  and  pi^ 
scrip tiona  1 — you  shall  leave  it  to  Nobody  lo 
put  it  out  with  a  squirt,  exfjctjted  homV  in 
a  year  or  &o.  There  are  inund.ations  bnr^tini^ 
ou  the  vallt'Y*,  and — by  Uie  grkme  pie^'cdt^uti 
and  ]ireBcri^>tiona  !— you  shall  trust  to  No* 
body  to  It. lie  the  water  out  with  a  bottoint- 
lesa  tin  kettle.  Nobody  being  ressponsihle  to 
you  for  his  perleet  success  in  tlies^P  little 
feats,  arid  you  ennfiding  in  him^  yoti  shall  go 
to  Heaven.  Ask  for  Sf>mebody  in  his  steady 
and  you  slmll  go  in  quite  the  conti*ary  di* 
rection. 

Antl  yet,  for  the  sake  of  Evepvbo^ly,  ^l^i 
me  Somebody  !  I  iiiis«  my  voice  iu  the  wil* 
deniefis  for  Somehodj*.  My  hea,if,  a-^  the 
itallail  say.^,  is  nore  for  Someboily»  NtdwHiy 
has  done  mure  haim  iu  this  single  generation 
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than  Everv!)ody  can  mend  in  teo  generfttbns. 
Come,  responsible  Sumebodjr^  aocoimtable 
Bloc  khf  Ail,  cuzue  I 


EEATINa  AGAINST  TEE  BABS. 

I  HAVK  told  in  two  aketcHea  preceding  this 
bow,  Hs  &  loader  in  tbe  B;kdc?n  revolution 
sft^r  the  iurrendifr  of  R:istadt,  I  became 
imlijrct  to  the  pouer  of  the  <irnnd  Duke  and 
the  Prinee  ^f  Prussia  ;  how  I  wii9  impi  isoned 
in  the  fortr&s^^  trtetl  bv  coiirt-miuilal,  fteti- 
te.nccd  to  he  ahot^ — btit  not  aliotj  becaiiiie  in 
th«  coui't  that  sentenced  me  there  was  one 
djit-5entient  j  adge»*  My  Bentenco  was  chfin^ed 
to  t*^n  yeai-ii  in  the  house  of  correction^  which 
•e^nieil  wo  me  than  deaths 

On  the  railway  journej  to  mj  prldoo  I  had 
■till  aonie ,  inaults  to  so^er  from  young 
Prufidan  office m.  At  tiie  station  in  Cnrh- 
fiihe  stood  ti  great  many  gentleiiTen  in  wJiite 
neckolothB,  wlio  probftbly  came  from  a  court 
dinner,  and  wialied  to  enjoy  the  BiE^ht  of  & 
i^kM?l  in  chjima.  **  There  are  C.  and  hiH  wife 
in  tbiit  oirriage,*'  inid  one,-  nnd  they  all  came 
andftlnredat  nie  ;  but  they  saw  no  fettet^. 

I  S3.t  ajuong  ftoldiers  who  behaved  in  a  most 
friendly  mannen  There  wiis  uotbing  more 
mekithiiniatlc  than  the  grief  of  Joy  noor  wife, 
holding  my  hand  as  she  h,-kd  done  all  the  way. 

II  wrta  aimo^  dusk  when  we  arrived  at 
Bmcltsah  With  a  heavy  hean  I  took  leave 
of  my  true  wife^  and  was  conducted  iji  the 
midsb  of  Boldiei^  through  the  town.  Th© 
eor^fonil  of  the  eaeort  did  not  know  the 
lix-idlty;  and  the  inhabitants,  having  more 
iympa.ihy  with    conqtiertd  than   witii   con- 

Saeror,  took  little  ptiins  to  show  where 
be  honae  of  con*ectlon  was.  After  moch 
ring  to  and  fny  we  left  tiie  town  by  another 
l|e^  and  reached  a  gloomy  castellated 
lIldiD^.  W©  atopptM.1  at  an  iron  grating  in 
Oie  walh 
*•  More  than  ten  years  1 "  asked  the  warder* 
«  No,' 

"You  are  wping  then,**  and  he  directed 

the  way  to  the  oldlionseof  corrt?ciion.    That 

wm  the  tii'St  glimpse  of  my  dungeon — the 

■      prison  on  the  sep;irate  Mid   aalitary 

— ^in  which  six  yeai's  of  my  period  of 

oonujce  were  spent 

I  hflii  m  fellovv-^tttrerer  on  that  first  night 
*"  --  TrtilkrvmfiQ  of  llsmtadt,  who  wa*  taken 
ritf  hito  the  guard-room  of  the  old 
vvh*  re  two  old  people  in  lii^ht  gr^y 
,il  'v^^.*-  -jiiolera  on  duty — reeeived  us,  anvi 
I  J  1  Jje  pre»(iriae  of  tlje  governor.  That 
^Hicer  gave  a  receipt  for  us  to  th«  corpora), 
and  9^nt  n«  for  tlie  night  to  the  rectf|ition- 
fvoni^  My  blood  tinglt^d  wht^n  my  whole 
pirrBou  was  handled  and  ae^irched.  But  a 
pe«ioe-<)fferins[  came  in  the  shape  of  a 
tap|Hfr  of  bixjlh,  which  aeemed  to  lie  coni- 
(»ji*ed  tif  had  g lipase  ami  iJoUitoesp  very  much 
prabicd  by  Uitj  ^'aolers. 


* ||««  pa|^  MTauiy 'tl^Q  &tid  inn;  Tmudf ad  iJid  forty  ot 


Not  havhig  been  undressed  for  a  long  time^ 
and  having  slept  only  on  damp  straw,  I 
received  the  coarse  but  cleanly  Ved  in  the 
reception-room  as  a  great  luxury.  At  about 
nine  o'clock  next  morn  log  1  was  t4iken  to  tho 
governor,  a  worthy  m.in,  who  was  unable  to 
hide  hta  re^entmeiit  at  the  cruelty  of  the  Prus- 
sians^ in  inflio  ting  upon  agentlejoau  thepniush- 
ment  of  thieves*  He  prepared  me  for  the 
ceremony  of  the  prison  toilette.  On  this  repre^ 
aenULtlon,  he  said*  Major  M,  and  t'apta'm  S.^ 
who  were  his  prisoners^  received  back  their 
own  clothes  ;  but  the  PruAaians,  haviug  heard 
of  It,  instantly  remonstrated,  and  lie  was  daily 
expecting  orders  to  put  them  agstiu  into  con- 
victs' uniform.  Carried  off  to  the  watch- 
room  by  a  thickset  gaoler — who  had  a  har^h 
manner  but  was  not  an  unkindly  man — my 
beard  was  swept  off  by  the  razor,  my  hair  was 
cropped  by  a  prisoner,  who  danced  about  me 
like  an  imp  while  he  was  anipping  and  shear* 
ing  ;  then,  when  he  had  m^le  my  head  look 
like  a  shoe-brufih,  he  leapt  away.  I  was 
ordered  to  nn dre^  nnd  ptit  on  the  convict's 
uniform^  which  lay  up^sn  n  bench  ready  to  my 
hand,  Thei'e  was  a  pair  of  stock iiiffi?  coming 
hiid*  over  the  knee,  ami  made  of  thick  liftmj> 
tftlne,  hard  as  a  grater  ;  there  wa*  an  ascetic 
shirt,  large  enou;^h  to  be  taken  for  a  carter's 
frock,  made  of  the  caai^stat  hemp  Uneoi  that 
felt  upon  the  skm  as  if  there  hud  been  woven 
into  it  a  bundle  of  toothpicks.  This  gar- 
ment Vieing  quite  new^  and  never  having 
touched  Walter,  was  so  stiff  and  Imhi,  that 
after  an  hours  wearing,  it  had  aanired  the 
akin  of  my  whole  body,  tiU  I  aeemt?d  to  wear 
a  ahlrt  of  Ncdaus,  The  trousers  wt-re  of  the 
coarsest  kind  of  hemp  trellis,  and  the  jacket 
of  the  fiame  materiab  1  thrust  my  arm  in  it 
too  fast,  and  scraped  a  piece  of  the  skin  from  my 
knuckles.  The  was  at- -oat  and  Jieckcloth  were 
of  like  material,  dyed  with  a  bad  blue.  Alter 
I  hnx\  put  on  a  little  hempen  cap  I  tlnjught 
the  himiness  concUnied*  But  there  lay  on  ihe 
form  Botnt thing  else  that  wj*s  t^  belong  to 
me.  It  looked  like  a  sheet  of  gray  paste- 
hoard,  but  a  red  line  running  through  it 
Hatistied  me  that  it  was  a  tissue.  T  tuok  it  in 
my  hand  and  no fo hied  it  with  difficulty.  It 
was  so  stitr  that  it  retained  every  farm  into 
whicJi  it  wfis  ttcnt.  1  could  not  make  out 
what  this  was,  and  asked  iti*  use ;  the  garder 
who  had  been  am  tilled  at  my  |>erplexity 
inlurnied  me  that  it  wew  tny  pocket-hand  ker- 
chief* The  (  ri^onersT  I  round,  I  nit  the^e  ham  I* 
kerchiefs  in  water,  and  then  oeat  tUt^m  with 
stones  until  it  becomes  ^loaj^ihle  to  uise  them. 
There  were  next  given  to  me  a  pair  of  very 
rongU  pt^aaaut  shoes,  a  httltt  wuuilt;n  tablet 
with  m>  number  piiinted  upon  it^ii small  horn 
comb,  and  a  low  eh 

I  was  then  taken  into  the  wo»l  saloouj 
which  was  to  be  my  future  scene  of  labour* 
Thirty  pii?ionera  were  at  wurk^  piekiug  nnd 
apinning  the  wool,  which  lilled  the  room— . 
(J  titer  wise  spacious  and  rejtsonahly  ctieerfiil 
— with  a  ielid  odour.     The  stiiineds,  onlj 
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disturbed  by  the  peculiar  rattling  of  the  large 
wool  spinning-wheels  ;  the  repulsive  faces  of 
many  of  my  new  comrades;  the  whole  house- 
of-correction  atmosphere,  made,  quivering  yet 
under  the  impression  of  the  toilette,  a  very 
strong  impression  upon  my  mind.  Every- 
thing whirled  before  my  eyes. 

By-and-by  I  recovered,  and  coald  look 
about  They  had  not,  on  that  first  day, 
given  me  any  work.  One  of  the  convicts 
attnicted  me,  with  noble  features  and  a  hi<rh, 
beautiful  forehead.  It  was  Dr.  K.  of  Heidel- 
berg, spinning  wool  with  the  earnest  mien  of 
an  old  lloman  senator.  His  neighbour  to 
the  right  looked  like  a  student ;  but  he  was 
an  incendiary. 

Near  a  smuning-wheel  at  the  opposite  side 
there  stood  a  voung  man  like  a  Theseus, 
with  long-lashea  eyes,  and  a  mouth  delicate 
as  that  of  a  girl ;  it  was  a  young  student  of 
medicine  from  Mayence.  He  had  been  only 
three  days  in  Baden,  and,  being  ill  while 
there,  had  never  seen  a  fight,  or  carried 
arms.  Intending  to  return  to  ]Mayence,  he 
passed  Heidelberg,  and  there  he  was  arresteil 
by  a  clever  gendarme,  who  sagaciously  con- 
cluded that  the  perfectly  new  cap  he  wore 
must  have  replaced  quite  recently  the  hat  of 
a  rebel.  Young  R  had  indee<l  belonj^^ed  to  a 
patriotic  corps  which  was  formed  in  his  native 
town,  but  had  dispei*sed  before  it  reached 
Baden.  He  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
for  ten  years,  like  myself.  After  two  years 
of  punishment,  he  obtained  pardon.  His 
parents  and  relations  l)eing  well  off,  spared 
no  money,  and  apj^lied  it  in  the  right  direc- 
tions. 

In  the  afternoon,  we  were  permitted  to 
walk  for  half  an  hour  in  the  yard.  During 
this  time  I  became  acquainted  by  sight  with 
many  of  my  fellow  patriots.  Thousands  of 
them  still  languished  in  the  casemates ;  where 
they  were  perishing  by  hundreds,  ne^dccted 
and  forlorn.  The  government  of  Baden  allowed 
so  little  concern  in  coming  to  a  sf)eedy  end 
with  the  examinations,  that  only  three  juilees 
were  appointed  to  this  business  in  Eastadt ; 
where  no  less  than  five  thousand  six  hundred 
accused  men  were  held  in  durance. 

At  seven  o'clock  we  had  our  supper.  It 
consisted  of  a  pint  chopin  of  soup  made  of 
water,  very  mouldy  black  bread,  and  less 
than  half  an  ounce  of  a  detestable  fat,  called 
smear  ;  generally  used  for  the  greasing  of  car- 
riage-wlieels.  This  horrible  soup  was  not 
seldom  given  thrice  a  day — for  breakfast, 
dinner,  and  supper.  After  supper,  we  pro- 
ceeded directly  to  the  bedroom ;  in  which 
there  might  have  been  some  forty  beds. 
After  the  gaoler  had  said  pray  el's  for  us  all, 
he  locked  the  door  and  went  away.  He  could 
always  look  into  the  room  by  a  wicket,  where 
lights  were  burning  all  night. 

I  had  managed  to  have  my  bed  at  the  side 
of  Dr.  K.,  with  noboily  on  the  other  side.  K. 
had  a  mind  to  talk  ;  but  this  was  impossible 
tome.     During  all  the  day  I  had  forcibly 


held  back  the  tears ;  now  I  hid  my  head 
under  the  blanket,  and  wept  like  a  child. 

At  half-past  four  in  the  morning  we  were 
awakened  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell.  Every- 
body rose,  and  made  his  bed  and  his  toilette. 
The  latter  was  a  curious  proceeding ;  for  it 
was  a  toilette  without  glasses,  basins,  tooth- 
brushes, or  even  soap.  The  washing  apparatus 
for  these  forty  people  consisted  simply  in  one 
tub  of  water  and  an  empty  tub,  together  with 
I  a  small  tin  drinkingcup.  Since,  for  the  whole 
';  business,  to  forty  persons,  only  a  few  minotee 
wei-e  allowed,  our  ablutions  were  always  very 
incomplete. 

I     After  a  prayer   spoken  by  a  gaoler,  the 
j  workroom  was  opened,  and  we  began  oar 
.labour  by  the  help  of   dim    oil-lights.     I 
was     ortiered     attend    a    large    spinning- 
wheel,  and  received  a  quantity  of  wool  to 
,  convert    into    thread.     One    of   the   work- 
'  masters  showed  me  how  to  proceed,  and  I 
;  began  my  task.     When  my  wheel  got  en- 
tangled, my  neighbour  to  the  right  came  and 
I  put  it  in  order,  without  speaking  a  word. 
,  riiis  was  a  young  Italian,  who,  in  animated 
,'  dispute,  had  thrust  his  knife  into  the  body  of  a 
Buden  subject.     I  could  see  how  excitable  he 
was.     His  blood  w;is  always  in  extraoi*dinary 
motion,  and  when  he  came  to  help  me  he 
I  blushed  like  a  girl. 

I     ^y  neighbour  to  the  lefl  was  a  venerable 
;old    poacher,    who    sometimes    offered    me 
!  stealthy  pinches  from  his  little  bark  snuff- 
box ;  and  I  could  not  find  it  in  my  heart  to 
refuse  this  little  kindness.    The  director  had 
taken  care  to  place  me  betwixt  the  two  most 
honest  knaves  of  his  collection.    Generally, 
the  common  criminal  felt  that  the  political 
ofFenders  did  not  belong  to  their  set    They 
forbore  to  show  any  intimacy  ;  although  ail 
wore  the  same  dress,  and  did  the  same  work. 
If  any  one  of  us  spoke  to  them,  they  were 
pleased,  and  showed  their  acknowledgments 
.;  \jy  many  little  services. 
I      Before  tlie  breakfast,  half  loaves  of  very 
coarse  black  bread  were  brought  in  baskets, 
.  and,  when  the  gaoler  called  a  name,  each  of 
us  went  forth  to  fetch  one.    In   the  first 
I  days,  I  was  always  struck  by  my  name  as  brr 
a  dagger-thrust     The  bread  was  very  bad, 
for  it  was  mixed  with  common  field-bean 
meal ;  but  it  was  not  safe  to  complain  too 
loudly;  a  few  common  criminals  who  had 
I  done  so  having  been  punished.    None  being 
I  ))ermitted  to  have  knives,  every  one  that  de- 
'  sired  to  cut  a  bit  of  bread  (one  pound  and  a 
!  half  was  the  daily  allowance)  had  to  go  to  one 
I  of  the  pillars,  against  which  ^a  blunt  knlfo 
I  hung  by  a  short  chain. 
I     The  dinner  at  twelve  oVlock  consisted  of  a 
chopin  of  soup  and  a  chopin  of  potatoes; 
I  lentils,  peas,  or  another  vegetable  :  meat  was 
I  given  only  twice  a  week,  four  ounces  at  a  tima 
On  the  Satunlay  came  a  gaoler,  and  asked 
;  which  of  us  desired  to  write  a  letter.    I  was 
;  of  that  number,  for  I  had  promised  to  my 
I  wife  to  write  to  her  as  soon  as  possible. 
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On  Sunday  we  rose  at  batf-f^asl  five  o'clocki 
*mi  ]t:Ml  110  work  to  do,  We  attended 
diifliio  service  iu  a  lon^^  salooo,  arrauged  like 
a  ehtiidi.  Iti  the  afteruoon^  each  of  U9  as 
would  write  Jettere  wetit  to  the  guard'tt»orii. 
There,  aecordiugly  I  sal,  mixed  with  the 
refusie  of  hunmii  society,  to  write  to  my  dear 
wife  ;  whose  iiriuie  I  would  have  thougLt  aul- 
lieil  if  apokeu  t>ef*>re  them. 

There  wita  in  Brucliaal  a  railwny  office t 
who  had  ahtfcoudefl  witli  &ix  thouaand  florins. 
Alter  liavhig  ^peiit  the  munt^y  he  eame  t^aek. 
He  had  his  ow^u  clothe;^  ayd  hia  own  rooju  m 
th*?  piiatiii  with  mnny  comfortSj  and  was  uc- 
en{»:ed  willi  keeping  ilie  bookij  of  tht^  umna^e* 
tnent.  A  frauiliikut  wivtclimaJter or  jeweller 
worked  01)  h Lit  own  aceouitt  ia  hia  own  room  ; 
ind  such  eianifde*  wtre  by  no  mean  a  riue 
oiteA.  TUm  could  not  be  througti  fraud  or 
negllgexice  iii  the  director  *  for  the  prisoua 
wt?rt?  viaiteil  every  month  by  the  members  of 
the  miuititry.  If  critoiiuili^  of  this  kind  ba^'e 
%  claim  to  nnlder  treat  man  t,  how  mucii  grt^aler 
clHim  had  we,  who  brcaoie  tor  the  moat  p^irt 
crtmittiahi  from  motives  which  shouhl  be  the 
Btjvn^^ah  ANil  not  the  weakne^ss  of  a  Btat«  1 
But  fifler  a  time  we  obutiiied,  through  the 
r^'prefiijiitations  that  we  made,  much  idaxa^ 
tioii  of  the  prison  diBciplhia.  Yet,  scarcely 
had  Wi*  Warm  to  apprtiL^tats  the  bt;tttrii*g  of 
Our  eonditton,  when  tbtire  happened  to  me 
inew  trotiblc. 

Qn  Sunday,  the  tbrrtieth  of  September^  a 
mi  kee|»er  of  Broctiaal,  i Involved  in  the 
tlutioii,  was  delivertril  iu  to  our  tstabliiih' 
mfftd.  lie  was  pojmlar  in  Briic!istit,  and 
In  the  afternoon  about  a  liuUilrwl  youn^  ki- 
lo w»  assembled  in  the  town,  and  boasted  they 
Wijuld  fre#<  the  pi  iaom?rs.  It  was  mt^re  hec- 
torio^  i  but  the  Prussians  and  tlielr  obedient 
ierv.-inis  m  CarUruhe  neized  on  tbia  pretty xt 
til  the  puniiibjnent  of   eeriain   of 

tlj  .i.      CoiiaL-quenily^  in  tlie  after- 

noon ol  tije  second  of  October  five  of  iia  were 
called  to  tlie  director,  who  received  ua  with 
Ui«i' '  ^  "iuu*  He  told  \m  that  he  had  re- 
fit'  :  ^  to  send  ns  immeiliattily  to  the 
ji*)w  lii.^ut;  pibon — the  terrible  cellular  peni- 
Uuttary. 

A  detachment  of  Kaasau  soldlerB  tratis- 
ported  ua  in  our  slavt^gear  tbruu^jh  the 
*lioi<?  town,  where  many  a  pitying  gir^a 
eye  tuct  oura  as  we  paaged,  Thu  gaolerji 
had  t*>ld  ua  muny  ttmea  of  the  new  priaori 
lo  which  we  were  giing  ;  and  with  other 
Hiinga,  that  the  pi-iaouer»  there  were  abli^ijd 
to  viLaj  visors. 

We  anivcd ;  we  entered-  We  were  broiigVit 
Into  a  pr»*|>ajratory  cfll  |  where  we  Bludied 
With  di^iTiiiy  the  reguhitioua  of  the  bouse. 
TbiTi  T*e  were  separated,  and  I  wiis  led 
into  a  cell  towarde  the  noi  th  ;  where  1  was  to 
live  for  yeai^  away  from  other  men,  always 
aloue^  I  lost  even  my  Ituuian  name^  und 
became  number  two  hundred  and  aeveuiy' 
dghtj  eneloi^ed  within  four  bare  walk,  in  a 
(pace  four  yards  by  sixj  under  m  ceiling  lU^d  n 


coffiii-lid.  My  little  iron  bed  was  chained 
againit  the  walL  In  one  corner  there  waa  a 
little  open  cnpboani  with  a  pitcher,  a  table, 
a  board,  both  fixed  on  the  wall — and  that 
was  all.  Of  the  whol«j  priaou  It  is  enough  to 
Bay  that  it  ia  a  coaily  masiive  a  true  tare  c<in- 
tnved  on  the  principle  of  that  at  Pentonville» 
It  had  not  long  been  finiabed — indeed  waa 
not  wholly  finished — when  I  entere*!  it.  But 
of  my  ]iale  >cllow  cell  there  aJre  some  thing! 
that  I  muyt  narrate  : — 

The  floor  iu  the  Bruebsal  cells  la  covered 
with  little  gtiiiai-e  tiles,  bo  soft  that  the  pri- 
soners iweep  from  them  every  morning  more 
tliaii  a  pint  of  Uie  finest  brick niust,  which 
penetralea  everywhere,  and  of  course  gets 
mto  the  lun^.  To  make  thia  worse,  the 
Bboe«  of  the  priaonera  are  thick-set  with 
largo  naib.  Of  late  these  ahoe»  have  been 
aboijslied,  and  a  fevr  of  the  tloora  have  been 
|wiinted  with  linseed  oil  ■  but  tltia  coata  for 
every  cell  abcjut  two  shdliiiga^and  the  Biiden 
goveiiimtut  ia  not  easily  induced  to  expend 
so  much  on  the  mere  health  of  priaoneia* 

Beneath  the  ceiling  in  one  of  the  hmger 
walls,  a  a*juare  hole  is  placed,  through  which 
cornea  m  the  hot  nir  iu  the  winters  corre- 
apouding  to  it  i:i  another  such  hole  on  tlie  oi>- 
lM>;4iie  siile,  but  ner*r  the  floor,  intende*!  to 
tiLke  bad  itir  out*  The  theory  of  ibia  heat* 
ing  and  airing  may  be  very  good  |  but  the 
praclice  provea  very  deticiHjjt.  The  open* 
\n*r&  work  very  often  more  after  their  own 
mind  than  after  that  of  the  inventorj  on« 
tillini^  the  cell  with  cold  air,  and  the  other 
apMUtiiig  suioke. 

The  heating  witli  hot  air^  the  penetrating 
brick- duatj  the  bad  water,  and  the  draught 
alwaya  ft: It  in  the  cell  bo  atrongly  that  the 
hair  of  I  lie  ptiaoner  ia  moved  by  the  wind 
even  in  bed,  are  the  greatest  calamities  inci- 
dt'oL  to  priaon  life  at  Bruchaal  from  architec- 
tural re:LHona,  It  ia  a  fact,  that  every  plant 
dies  in  one  of  these  celU  after  a  abort  time, 
even  hi  summer,  and  that  a  bird  rarely  will 
outlive  a  winter*  Hot  air  ia  esiceUent  for 
large  hrdla  in  which  ]>eopIe  assemble  now 
and  then  for  a  ie%v  bout-b;  but  it  is  mur- 
derous in  euch    a  mail  clo^eta*      I  will  not 


dwell  upon  the  decompoaitiou  of  the  air  by 
this  manner  of  he^iting,  but  only  snenk 
of  the  dryness  produced  by  it»    Every  tning 


in  the  cell  ia  dried  to  the  utmost p  The  win- 
do W'fitimes — which  are  of  wood  instead  of 
caat-iion — are  so  njucli  ahj'unk,  that  they  let 
the  draughts  In  freely,  and  with  doora  it  is 
the  same,  A  cloth  aaturated  with  water  dried 
In  a  few  minutes  ;  and  it  is  evklvnt^  that  this 
dry  air  muat  o)>ei*ate  iu  a  like  manner  on  the 
body  ui  the  priaonera.  I  leave  it  to  physidami 
to  tell  wlnit  muat  be  the  conseqiiciice  of  ex^ 
potsure  to  this  dry  heat  when  combinetl  aa  ft 
state  of  aufTering  wltb  bad  and  itUiufhcient 
food.  Hot  air  Jilla  only  half  the  cell ;  the  breast 
and  bead  of  the  prisoner  are  swimming  in  it^ 
whilat  the  other  half  of  the  man  morea  in  m 
cold  current   The  water  cornea  from  ike  k\U& 
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at  tbe  foot  of  ifrliich  the  prison  is  situated,  | 
and  is  led  to  even*  story  by  a  conduit  which  ^ 
is  very  much  admired,  but  which  has  only 
the  fault  of  being  always  out  of  order.  In 
winter  the  pipes  are  frozen  for  months,  and 
in  summer,  the  water  is  dried  up,  or  the 
pipes  arc  subject  to  repair.  On  many  a  hot 
summer*s  day  we  had  no  water  at  all.  More- 
over, the  water  itself  is  bad ;  a  few  drops  of 
vitriol  put  into  a  pint  of  it  will  produce  a 
thick  ])recipitate  of  plaster.  If  I  dared  to 
drink  only  a  mouthful  of  it  during  the 
night,  it  always  produced  colic  and  diarrhoea. 

The  dress  of  tne  prisoners  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  old  house  of  correction,  with  the 
exception  of  the  hc<id-dress.  This  consists 
here  of  a  skull-cap  of  blue  woollen  cloth,  to 
which  is  attached  a  very  large  visor,  which 
covers  the  whole  face,  and  in  which  are  cut 
two  holes  to  see  through.  This  horrible  cap 
must  be  worn  always  when  the  prisoner  is 
not  locked  in  his  cell.  When  in  the  yard,  the 
prisoners  must  be  always  fifteen  paces  dis- 
tant from  each  other ;  and,  if  two  of  them 
meet  by  chance,  this  regulation  catisesagi'eat 
embaiTassment.  The  greatest  crime  in  this 
prison  is  that  two  prisoners  should  speak  to 
one  another,  or  endeavour  to  communicate 
by  any  other  means. 

In  every  w^ing  were  employed  five  or 
six  turnkeys,  called  at  Briichsiil  overseers. 
That  one  under  whose  care  the  directors  very 
considerately  placed  me,  was  the  best  and 
most  courteous  in  the  house.  It  was  indeed 
a  comfort  to  me  to  be  under  the  orders  of 
this  man ;  who  behaved  with  the  utmost 
deliciicy.  He  was  an  old  soldier,  and  bluslied 
all  over  when  he  wjis  com])elled  by  his  duty 
to  show  me  how  to  use  the  B2)inning-wheel 
placed  in  my  cell. 

i  have  not  space  for  an  account  of  the 
routine  of  model  prison  life.  The  meat  of 
the  model  dinner  was  allowed  only  upon 
alternate  days,  and  the  nllowance  then  was 
two  ounces  of  boiled  beef!  For  breakfjist, 
dinnei-,  and  supper  together,  government  at 
that  time  paid  to  the  managers  daily  a 
penny  three-farthings;  from  which,  provision 
was  to  be  made  not  only  for  all  the  pri.^^oneis 
consumed,  but  also  for  servants'  wages. 
>.'everthelcss,  the  woman  who  then  was 
manager  made  money  by  the  contract. 

"NVhen  I  had  been  only  two  days  in  the 
house  I  was  brought  by  the  head  overseer 
into  his  room,  where  I  found  my  wife,  my 
mother,  and  my  only  sister.  The  latter  hat! 
come  from  the  Prussian  frontier.  1  had  not 
seen  her  for  twenty-seven  years,  and  she  had 
become  a  grandmother  in  that  time.  My 
mother  I  saw  then  for  the  last  time.  The 
expression  of  my  poor  wife's  face  in  looking 
at  me  rent  my  heart.  She  had  not  seen  me 
yet  in  my  base  dress,  disHgiired  by  the 
scissors  ■  and  the  razor.  AVe  thought  this 
meeting  a  very  sad  one,  and  my  situation  as 
bad  as  possible  :  but  in  a  few  years  later  what 
would  we  not  have  given  even  for  such  a 


meeting  1  Only  one  visit  in  the  month  is 
permitted  to  the  prisoner.  It  must  be  in  the 
presence  of  an  overseer  and  only  of  half- 
an-hour's  duration. 

When  my  wife  was  in  Bruchsal  she  spoke 
to  the  dii'ector,  and  he  proposed  to  the 
Council  of  Control  several  favours  to  be 
allowed  to  me  ;  and,  in  consecpience  of  this,  I 
was  ])ermitted  to  wear  woollen  drawers  ;  to 
shave  myself ;  to  have  in  my  cell  portraits 
and  other  not  ofTensive  nictures ;  to  have 
fiowers,  even  in  i>ots,  and  to  paint  in  oil ; 
after  havin<^  done  half  a  day*s  work  for  the 
administration.  The  leave  to  paint  in  oil  and 
to  have  flowers  was  of  an  immense  value  to 
me,  and  I  became  so  cheerful  with  my  occu- 
pation that  my  ovei'seer  was  quite  astonished* 

When  the  director  of  all  the  prisons 
in  Baden  made  me  a  visit,  I  asked  leave  of 
him  to  have  my  own  lamps,  instead  of  tbe 
smokinff  kitchen  lamrts  then  used,  which  I 
detested.  But  even  he  dared  not  to  grant 
such  an  immense  boon  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility, and  was  obliged  to  bring  this  im- 
portant concern  before  the  ministry ;  by  whom 
it  was  allowed. 

But  all  this  was  to  be  changed  very  soon  for 
the  woi-se.  When  Captain  S— —  fled  from  the 
old  house  of  correction  by  help  of  his  sister, 
who  visited  him ;  and  who  was,  as  was  said, 
supported  by  the  bribed  head  -  overseer, 
all  corres{X)udence  with  our  families  aud 
Iriends  was  prohibited,  and  their  Tisits 
also  were  disallow^ed  until  the  completion 
of  the  model  parlour.  Most  of  the  favoun 
granted  to  p<jlitic:il  prisoners  by  the  Council 
of  Control  were  annulled,  and  a  reproof  civen 
to  them  into  the  bargain.  They  prohibited 
especially  my  painting  in  oil,  because  it  was 
said  to  be  against  the  seriousness  of  the 
phice ;  but  they  permitted  me  to  paint  in 
w^ater-colours.  I  never  understood  why 
water-colour  i)ainting  was  judged  to  be  more 
serious  than  work  in  oil. 

The  Prussians,  especially  the  officers,  be- 
haved as  if  they  had  conquered  Baden.  Tlieir 
insolent  and  despotic  manners  were  not  liked 
at  all,  even  by  the  Biiden  oihcers  who  had  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  old  government 
These  had  been  living  for  many  vears  under 
a  constitution,  and  were  shocked  by  Prussian 
tyranny.  Besides,  North  German  sharpness 
very  seldom  agrees  with  South  German  bon- 
hommie. 

Prisoners  who  never  see  for  years  a  green 
tree  or  field  are  very  excusable  if  they  trr  to 
find  means  to  get  a  steidtliy  peep  out  of  their 
windows.  So  doing  is  forbidden,  and  if  de- 
tected is  punished.  The  Prussian  sentries 
would  have  done  well  to  re}X)rt  against  such 
tre8i>asser8 ;  but  they  had  received  orders  to 
fire  at  them.  Almost  every  day  shots  were 
heard  in  the  court-yard,  and  many  of  the 
prisoners  had  narrow  escapes.  Of  course 
the  political  convicts  were  very  much  shocked 
by  such  severity,  and  the  belter  pai-t  among 
the  officers  of  the  house  were  shocked  also. 
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OonipUuita  were  without  purpose;  oti  the 
oontraryf  ilie  soldiers  were  pr^iiiseil  by  tht^tr 
ofEcer^,  Mid  it  waa  only  re;;^  re  tied  that  uot 
one  oi'  these  demoarata  was  hit,  Sometlmea 
I  B&w  the  seQtriea  hid  behind  mma  wood 
watching  tlte  window  with  their  ciiu^keta 
read}*,  as  if"  they  were  sports tneu  stalking 
det!r.  OtiL'tt  I  heard  the  report  of  a  muaket 
1?cry  n^ar  iiie,  a  crj,  &ud  tl^en  the  trzirapiij^  of 
mAuy  people,  who  seemed  to  be  (uin^ying  a 
bcEvy  burdeti.  X  afterwat-ds  was  tolil,  it 
was  a  piHjr  prisoner  emplu}'€d  to  \vhliewa^li 
A  c*»ll  He  WHS  just  about  to  replace  the 
window,  wtauditig  upon  a  step,  when  he  was 
spi<?d  by  a  seutry  and  shoi^  throiii*k  the 
treatit.  The  poor  fellow  liad  yet  etrength 
enougli  to  descend  the  steps^  and  to  set  a&ide 
the  windov^  wfaieb  he  held  iu  both  his  lianda. 
Then  he  fell  dowBiand  died  a  few  daysaftei'^ 
warila.  This  atrocity  was  mi?xcusabU%  iaaa- 
miicih  as  the  sentry  hail  been  wariit^d  not 
to  tire  at  prlsotL&ra  who  worked  aa  mosouB 
in  the  cella. 

This  waa  not  all  our  trouble.  The  sentries 
running  upanddown  the  courtyard,  near  and 
tinder  the  wiadows  af  the  cellSj  used  to  call 
to  one  aj]other  in  the  n  ight.  Becoming  a  ware 
that  tbiii  calling  rexed  the  prisonerSf  who 
mre  awakened  by  it,  th«  sentries  amused 
theftist^lves  by  shouting  all  night^and  as  loudly 
Lth«y  catt-ld  to  the  greatest  vexation  of  us 
One  sight  they  did  no  in  suc^h  a  manner 
't  the  house  was  roused.  They  roai-ed  like 
lnie%  animated  to  do  so  b/  a  lieutenant 
had  just  been  visiting  the  guards. 
Several  of  the  pruinners  elHiubered  to  the 
windows,  and  one  of  t lie  sentrie!*  shot  at  them 
without  etfect.  At  the  same  Uuie  I  heard 
one  of  Uie  ]irlsaDers  angrily  exulaim  against 
the  man  who  tired. 

Go  the  day  following  i;^ien  all  the  highest 
offii^rd  of  the  prison  had  left  for  tlieir  dinner, 
Juid  Qixly  the  newly  made  head-o  verse  era  were 
pfi  \  '  iti  am>eared  id  the  establishment 
til  1  mihtary  officer  in  conmiand,  ac- 

Ctiuip.iij,  ,1  i>y  »ever:il  officers,  corporals,  and 
a  [lairul  with  loa^Ied  &:iusketa;  two  corporals 
Itn  ]  ^iu^\iA  in  their  hands.  Major  Von  E. 
I  orn  the  head  oreraeer,  the  de- 
'  inmates  of  three  cells  he  pointed 
I  and  wliom  be  accused  of  having,  on  the 
vlous  night,  insulted  the  aentritis,  The 
1  ovei-B^.'er  was  perplexed,  and  did  as  the 
mnjor  ordi.'1-^d.  By  the  noUe  in  the  court- 
yard the  prisoner  weri  attracted  to  the 
windows,  in  spite  ef  the  danger.  The  major, 
fpMg  thiA,  itivtted  them  to  come  all  to  their 
dnwji,  and  see  what  he  was  about  to  do. 
Iirue  of  tlte  prisoners  were  tlieu  brouglit 
fjjto  ih*:  eourt-jard  and  barbarously  caned  in 
prvhencc  of  the  major  and  his  suite.  When 
the  mnjor  alter  this  heroic  deed  passed 
tentfath  my  cell,  L  heard  a  laugh  and  my 
fkamcf ;  probably  one  of  the  ofEcer^s  i-egretted 
that  I  had  tiot  Wen  one  of  the  receivers  of  a 
Urilbbtug»  The  director  resented  thia  iu- 
fin^cUoii  of  his  authority,  and  complajued  of 


it  to  his  ministry  in  the  mc^t  energetic 
manner.  The  i-esult  was  that  he  was  i*uii- 
denly  dismissed  on  the  next  excuse  that 
could  be  met  with. 

That  head  overseer^  who  delivered  the 
priapnera  to  the  major,  was  a  living  memento 
of  the  taet  of  the  Badisli  minis  try.  He  had 
been  a  BadUh lieutenant  iu  the  year  eighteen 
Imudred  and  forty-eighty  and  was^in  eighteen 
h  tin  d  red  and  f or  ty ^nin  e^  eho«en  ea  ]  i tal  u.  Aa 
such  he  participated  in  the  re  volution,  and 
was  present  at  most  of  the  fights.  Mtutiover 
he  had  good  connections  j  and,  when  he  w^iS 
examined,  he  said  that  he  had  been  forced  by 
tlie  soldiers  to  stay  with  his  regiment.  He 
was  not  only  acquitted,  but  was  plueed  as  head 
ovei'seer  in  a  hou^e  of  correction,  when.^  he 
was  the  auperior  of  comrades  aiid  soh^iei-s, 
with  whom  he  ha<^l  shared  in  the  same  cnme. 
This  m;in  wm  neitlier  a  spy  nor  a  bad  man  ; 
I  did  not  grudge  him  his  good  berth,  but  it 
was  base  to  place  him  in  it. 

When  my  fii"St  overseer  received  promo- 
tion I  was  removed  to  another  cell,  whti^ru  I 
had  many  overseers  at  hand,  who  did  all  they 
could  for  money,  and  who  would  have  dono 
mom  with  a  Utile  courage.  Througii  one  of 
them  I  received  a  letter  Irom  a  youn^  girl  of 
Brucbsal,  Kate  Z,  the  daughter  of  a  Tmieher 
there,  who  olfered  me  her  services.  I  did  not 
know  her ;  but  she  gave  heia^lf  much  tpotible 
to  serve  the  political  prisoners.  Several  of  the 
overseers  boai'ded  at  her  fntlier's  house,  and 
she  knew  how  to  persuade  them. 

Without  the  supply  of  food  which  I  re- 
ceived through  tUi±»  channel,  1  do  not  know 
howl  could  have  lived  through  the  brat  half- 
year.  Of  the  prison  diet  my  a  to  raach  lultr^ited 
almost  nothiug  but  the  soup,  bad  as  it  was, 
and  I  was  always  s^  hungry  om  a  wolf.  Chu^a 
on  the  way  to  the  yard,  one  of  the  overseers 
found  an  opportunity  to  give  me  a  nii^e  piece 
of  boiled  b:uu,  wrapi>ed  in  paper.  1  put  it 
into  the  breast  poeitet  of  my  jacket  to  eat 
when  I  returneil  into  my  cell ;  but  this  plec« 
of  ham  burned  more  upt>n  tay  heiwt  tlutn 
almost  anything  I  ever  had  uptm  it^  ily 
mouth  began  to  water  like  that  of  a  well- 
behaving  dog,  who  is  kept  long  txpctant  of 
a  morsel.  At  last  canine  appetite  overcame 
every  sense  of  shame  or  even  caution ;  1  hid 
myself  as  well  as  1  could,  and  bit  into  the 
ham  with  ati  eagerness  that  would  have  done 
honour  to  any  beast. 

By  the  care  of  my  friend  Kate,  who  was  pro- 
vided with  money  by  my  devoted  wife,  I  was 
at  this  time  very  well  served.  I  received 
every  moruiug  coffee  or  chocolate  quite  hot 
in  a  dat  brandy  bottle,  and  held  wai*m  in  th« 
hroiist  of  the  overseer,  who  ran  witji  it  from 
the  town  to  the  prisou  as  fudt  aa  h*i  could. 
Sometimes  I  had  wine,  meat,  and  even  cigara 
and  newi^papers.  By  one  of  thtse  people, 
whom  I  p^ii'l  very  well,  of  course,  1  received 
every  morning  a  writteu  report  of  everything 
that  occurred  in  the  bouse,  and  what  he  had 
heard  of  other  political  priaonera*    B^  ^iaa 
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menna  I  gained  ft  kiiow]eiige  of  all  circum- 
stall' ca,  fi ml  of  tLe  coustniciiun  of  tlic  house 
it  ft*  If,  ^'hich  iwfts  necesaarj  to  effect  uiy 
ilight ;  tor  wJiich  wll  jini^Hnttiona  were  coiu- 
pWied  liy  tlie  s|>riiig  of  tkc  jear  eightetu 
LuitfJied  jitjJ  fifiv  one, 

B)  c4iELiit.*L'  I  eiw  iu  the  roora  of  tlie  head 
overs t^er  a  pl'in  of  the  prisotij  aiitl  tbia  behieil 
me  very  uiiicli  to  jiian  niy  jiroject.  tIi« 
mo  it*  I  brooded  over  htlw  moie  iia  praclba- 
l»iilLy  l>^x':4iiie  oV)viou£i ;  ttllf  at  laeit,  1  entrie  to 
tlt^  resohitiun  not  to  go  alone,  Ittit  to  Iree  all 
tilt'  puUtlcal  prlfonei^  in  tqMe  of  all  the 
PruMiiiiiB.  The  ]ilfln  wits  buld  but  the  eaEU-r 
for  it*  \H>liliief!e,  and  was  bv  no  means  im- 
pmctii^nUfe.  Mm-liatjces  frustrated  it  at  la^t, 
and  tlit^rtf  art*!  oeed  not.  narrate  it  in  ditalL 

Aft^t    the    flight    of   Captain  S ail 

ilitercoiirse  with  my  wife  was  forbidden  for  a 
tinie  J  but,  liltifi"  tho  tiniifbing  of  liie  model 
pa  I  lour  J  I  consulted  the  director,  aiid  wrute 
to  her  to  come  and  see  me*  She  may  tcH 
hcrwtdf  the  ailveniurea  of  thia  little  journey* 
1  will  giv<?  »g*iin  an  extract  of  ht-r  diary : — 

♦*  B\bruary  2f)th>  1  rose  to<:»  late  to  go 
by  iW.  firi^t  train^  bm  1  intended  to  see  my 
liannheim  fneods  |  hut  to  this  delay  1  owe 
tht?  aecnnipiinmifnt  of  Fdt^^eben  {tVierieriea, 
a  fritiid  i»r  uiirfl)  and  her  Utile  HeleLa,  The 
JDUiiH'V  seeiiied  to  me  very  long;  I  could 
think  of  tjatbing  else  but  how  1  would  fuitt 
you^  nay  dvar  husbjind ;  the  sadticst  imagina- 
tion ti  ptir8Uitig  ine,  Whrn  I  arrived  in  Iht? 
boti-l  lit  Bruclisal  it  was  yet  d^iy,  and  I 
dared  mA  to  go  for  Kate.  At  last  it  grew 
dark  ;  and^  puUiug  on  an  old  hood,  I  ventured 
into  tlie  i^ti'^et.  I  had  the  goud  luck  to 
find  Kate. 

"  Feb*  27th*  1  rose  early  and  went  out  to 
buy  ilowern  for  you  betoje  going  to  the 
prmm  ;  for  l\wHe  1  hatl  bi ought  with  me  were 
two  days  old  and  fzuicd.  I  at^io  wished  to  buy 
&n  i^'y  ID  a  pot,  that  you  might  have  aonit'- 
iliirfcg  fresh  and  living  in  your  solitary  ce!L 
It  was  lijitf  paat  eight  wLen  I  was  about  to 
b*?ivo  my  rw^m  with  Fritzcheii  and  the  cbiJdj 
when  two  policenven  came  and  asked  for  my 
]uisti[U)jt.  I  told  thcni|  that  1  had  neither 
jvisKpoi  t  nor  olber  pjija'i"Sj  my  luisbnnd  being 
a  pii&oner  and  having  teen  plundered  by 
the  rrnsaians  mul  others  t>f  his  property  and 
pa|  ers.  The  policemen  went  away  to  the 
eijmmandant  of  Drncbsal,  but  came  very  aoon 
bafk,  bringing  with  Ihem  a  writLen  order, 
by  which  1  was  not  permitted  to  leave  my 
room  before  fonr  o^etock  in  the  aftcrnoois, 
being  a  prisoner  till  further  orders.  No 
reason  wass  menttorted.  Upon  tltis  I  wus 
induced  to  go  niyaelf  to  the  captain.  The 
politH  men  would  not  snffer  me  lo  leave  the 
r*ii>m  and  hiitel  ;  they  even  htld  Frit2che!i, 
(who  hr^t  ovej^tepped  the  threshohl)^  by  her 
arm  and  {;o\vn  ;  but  she  abutted  them  so^  that 
tbey  becaiue  nnceriaini  nud  loAt  the  courage 
to  retain  by  force  such  a  beantiful  and  angry 
womaoi  Moreover,  they  followed  ns  cloee. 
The  eommaudaiit  was  very  polite^  excused 


himself  for  fulfilling  the  duty  of  office ;  but 
abided  by  the  execution  of  the  order.  It 
was  only  with  much  trouble   1   p<*rsuaded 

him    to    go  and   see    Director   D ,  atid 

to  consult  witb  him,  wbf^tlicr  it  wouhl  bt 
loo  dangerous  lo  permit  me  an  interview  j 
witli  mv  unfortnnate  husband*  Very  soon  ht  1 
came  into  the  hotel  and  told  me  that  I  cuulc]] 
go  to  the  prLson^  but  only  aceouipanitfd  by  thai 
policemen, 

**  I  went  directly,  but  I  inquired  in  TldoJ 
for  tlo wt*ii3.  Ihe  nearer  the  momeut  eame  t<>l 
see  you,  the  more  sorrowful  1  became,  audi 
my  heaii'  throbbed  more  vebemently.  More^  I 
oveVj  the  thought  that  I  must  not  iJ^crei 
your  sorrow  by  showing  mine;  but  on  tlie| 
contrary  try  to  ins|>ire  you  with  courajpe)  [ 
gave  me  strength.  Sometimes  I  se;ircely  couJd  1 
believp  that  you  were  indeeil  in  a  House  of  1 
Correction ;  it  seemed  to  me  like  an  old  I 
dream* 

'*  When  we  reached  the  prison  and  entered 
tlie  room  of  the  porter^  I  aaked  R»r  Lbs 
director,  to  a^lc  why  he  had  expreisiy 
forlndt!en  my  friend  Fritzcben  to  sec  mf 
husband*  I  think  it  was  because  be  beJieYid 
Fri lichen *s  buEiband  to  havs  written  a  ]>al>er 
against  sotitary  imprisonment;  bitt  he  was 
not  to  be  seen*  Close  to  the  room  of  the 
porter  is  the  parlour,  and  connected  with  it 
by  two  doors,  I'hat  tbrouLjh  whicb  the  over- 
seer (whose  duty  it  is  to  be  present  at  an  in- 
terview) enter:*,  hsiagla&s  window^^  ;  the  other 
door  led  to  another  compartment  of  the  room, 
which  is  limited  by  a  barrier  and  a  network 
of  wire.  A  third  compartment,  likewiae 
tiniited  by  a  barrier  and  railings  !&  to  b«  eci« 
tered  from  the  inside  ofthepri.sun  by  a  mawive 
iron  door.  Being  in  the  porter's  rot>m,  1  saw 
my  husband  in  thia  compartment,  throngh  tiie  ' 
Windows  of  the  dbor.  When  the  overtevr 
entered  his  compartment,  Bituated  lntwi?t'ii 
the  two  others,  I  followed  him  ch»aely  to  givd 
to  my  husbatid  my  liand  ;  but  with<.>iit  pjty  I 
wns  pushed  back  and  ushered  througfi  tht 
other  door  into  that  i^art  of  ibe  liarloa;  j 
destined  for  the  visitor. 

**  O,  this  parlour  is  one  of  the  most  cruel 
invent! 003  I  I  am  not  able  to  express  in 
words  the  torture  of  the  mind  enanred  in 
tbese  few  minutes.  During  only  half-an-hour 
the  wives,  parents,  or  children  of  a  jirt^ont^r 
are  peitnilted  to  see  him*  Kvery  fond  word 
is  restrained  by  tlje  presence  of  a  gaoler, 
whose  face  is  showing  his  im]  salience  ha  he 
countiS  lime  by  I  lie  strokes  of  the  clock  and 
not  by  those  of  the  heart.  0,  this  was  a 
t>ainfu I,  frightful  parting— bearti*en ding  to  see 
my  poor  Otto,  thy  pale  face»  thy  muurnfiil 
eyeSj  and  thy  comjireased  colourltiis  h|>9 !  U 
wttji  a  moment  in  which  to  become  mad  with 
grief.  What  horrible  thonghts  thronged  at 
once  to  the  mind*  To  see  a  loved  Detng 
descend  again  living  into  hra  grave  ^  Wiu 
he  ever  come  back — and  if  he  comea,  how 
will  hs  be  I  Perhajis,  with  a  sickly  body  t  pro- 
bably a  disttirbed  mind — a  broken  inaiu 
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"At  j*boQt  fonr  o'cjlo<rk  the  oommftniknt 
c«me  to  my  hiitel,  and  told  me  that  I 
could  depart  ta  0000  nA  1  wiahad  ;  but  tliat, 
till  thf n,  I  wnfl  to  k€<3p  my  rf>Dm^  fjtiarded  by 
&  poIteetDan,  and  tiiai  I  must  suffer  myself 
to  be  accompanied  aa  fur  aa  tLe  frontier 
of  6adt?ti  by  a  gemlanne,  I  would  de- 
part, I  saiJ,  next  nintumg'j  and  wrote  a 
letier  to  ycnj,  which  I  rtqueatad  Fritz* 
cben  to  convoy  to  Kate;  but,  when  she 
luov^d  to  leave  tJie  room,  she  foutjd  herself  a 
priaoner  like  me.  I  aetit  the  letter  by  the 
WMiter,  aitd  hafl  th«  good  fortune  to  receive 
your  answer  the  earae  evening/* 

Tlie  two  lafhei  ^ere  indet;d  accompanied 
by  a  geudarnie,  after  the  maniier  nana  I  when 
any  vai^fiboud  Is  brought  by  *^achur*  (abore) 
over  tb«  frontier ;  a  wanton  insult  agamwt  a 
woman  which  might  easily  have  been  avoided. 
My  wife  waa  forbf4iden  logo  to  Baden  wttbout 
leave  from  the  prince  of  Pruaaia  or  tbe 
General  von  ScbreckensteiD* 

My  pre^^tratioDtt  for  escape  were  ripening* 
I  h&d  keys  and  many  n^ce^ary  implements 
Apparently*  nothiitg  remained  wanting  but 
the  remo^*al  of  »ome  b.:irs  from  an  unguarded 
cellar  window.  A  fenifiLe  friend  of  unne  pass- 
ing throuj*h  Frank  for tj  had  luld  my  wife — who 
then  lived  ia  that  ttiwn-^tbat  she  would 
venture  to  iulw  through,  during  the  night, 
the  iron  bars  which  separated  me  frotn 
liberty ;  that  she  would  an  rely  do  it  for  me 
when  she  came  back  from  a  certain  iiacesaaty 
jvurney,  My  wife,  thinking  she  could  do  aH 
much  ifl  any  other  womau,  determined  at 
once  to  undertake  this  perilous  a*l venture 
herself ;  but  she  did  not  break  her  intention 
to  &ny  one;  knowing  very  well  that  her 
parenii  and  friends  would  have  restrainetl 
Wr  from  an  uudei taking,  which  they  would 
have  called  sheer  madjieas*  In  truth  the 
undertaking  was  an  extremely  dangerous 
otte  I  fbr  sfie  would  meet  with  death  or 
worsts  if  detected  by  the  Frusaianfl.  But 
whenever  did  a  true  wife  reflect  on  danger, 
when  a  husband  could  be  saved  t  My  wife 
forgot  not  only  danger,  but  many  neceaaary 
things  aiso ;  and^  when  she  left  Franks 
Cbrt,  her  plan  was  but  traced  ia  ooafaied 
outlineB, 

Not  being  permitted  to  enter  the  duchy 
of  Baden  in  tier  own  character »  ahe  set  olf 
at  four  o*cKock,  in  the  afternonn,  riding  in  the 
third  class,  in  mean  clothes.  In  the  carriage 
she  met  a  poor  Jewlah  pedlar  wojuan,  who 
tiv«d  near  the  Baden  frontier,  and  was  on  her 

Crney  home.  My  wife  proposed  to  buy  her 
ket  with  every thini^  in  it,  and  also  a  black, 
Irontbt  to  didgnise  her  better  ;  for  ahe  desired, 
ma  she  said,  to  make  a  je^t  with  some  of  her 
CH ends.  The  poor  woman  waa  very  glad  to 
get  rid  of  b^^r  bstaket  and  the  worsted,  on  my 
wife's  prunusjing  to  replace  them,  if  possible, 
tm  which  end  she  noted  the  Jew  woman^s 
nddreaa. 

With  this  frontlet  and  liftsket,  my  wi^e 
eould  act  the  part  of  a  JeweBa  —  none  the 


worse  for  being  the  daughter  of  an  Italian, 
and  having  upon  her  ^ce  the  rich  tints  of 
the  glowing  south. 

Arrived  at  a  certain  station,  my  wife 
stepped  out,  and  met^  in  a  village  not  far 
from  Bruchaal,  a  young  man  recommended  by 
Kate  aa  an  enthusiffcstic  and  truat worthy  ad- 
mirer of  the  pohticol  prisoners.  He  was 
ciigerly  willing  to  l^e  serviceatble  ;  but  recom- 
mended saving  nothing  of  the  flight  to  Kate, 
wlio  wiks  a  chatterbox  ;  althuugh  a  very  good 
girl.  Lie  knew  some  old  people  who  had 
a  room  to  spare ;  and,  aller  having  be- 
spoken everything  necessar)^  my  wife  went 
away  to  try  whether  she  could  get  thb  room. 
For  a  silk  neckerchief  and  a  few  ribbons  she 
suGc^ded* 

Then  she  prepared  for  action,  and  set  right 
her  watch -spHng  saws,  and  the  black  was 
which  waa  to  conceal  the  cuts  made  in  the 
bar*  The  old  people  of  the  house  went  very 
soon  to  bed,  ana  slept  aouudly  when  my 
wife's  young  helpmate  gave  the  appointed 
signal  She  left  her  room  stealthily,  and  rilso 
the  cottage^  an^l  met  the  young  man.  It  was 
past  ten,  und  the  night  dark  and  raiuy— juat 
such  a  night  as  was  b^t  ailapleii  fur  the 
execution  of  her  purpose.  At  about  eleven 
o^clock  the  prison  waa  reached,  and  my 
deliverers  could  hear  the  regular  steps  of  tka 
sentries  on  the  WiilL  The  houses  now  stand- 
ing bdbre  the  entrance  of  the  priaon  were 
then  only  partly  built, and  not  inhabited  at  all 
Protected  by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  my 
wife  advanced  along  a  ditch  at  the  foot  of  the 
external  wail,  till  she  came  to  the  gate,  at 
the  ^ides  of  which  were  to  be  aeeu  the  im^ 
portaut  cellar  air-holes.  Her  com  pan  Ion 
remained  behind  j  for  she  would  not  involve 
him  any  farther  in  an  enterprise  which  might 
make  him  unhappy  for  life. 

She  began  sawing,  but  this  was  no  easy 
work.  It  was  not  to  be  done  by  her  with 
those  Uttte  flexible  eaws,  especially  in  the 
darkness,  and  agitated  as  she  waa.  She  cut 
more  deeply  into  her  own  flngera  than  into  the 
iron  bar;  and, at  last^  left  off  working,  and  met 
her  companion ;  not  (^uite  dissatiatied  for  she 
had  seen  how  negligently  the  houae  was 
guatxlt^d,  and  that  it  really  was  possible  to 
succeed  with  better  implements, 

When  she  returned  to  Frankfort,  she  spoke 
to  the  locksmith  who  had  made  the  keys  tor 
me,  ami  told  him  what  she  had  been  about. 
He  laughed  much,  and  gave  ber  iusiructiana 
how  to  pi'oceed  betti^r  with  a  certain  old 
saw,  which  he  boasted  could  cut  irun  like 
wooii  Thereafter,  my  wife  spoilt  ail  the  bars 
in  the  cellar  air- holes  in  her  father^a  house, 
to  try  whether  she  could  cut  them  without 
noise,  and  how  much  time  ahe  would  wjint 
for  her  purpose. 

Whilst  my  brave  wife  thus  was  employed, 
I,  to  my  great  vexation,  waa  removed  to 
another  wing  of  the  prison,  I  succt^ed  in 
cairying  away  with  me  my  key«,  aaws,  and 
other  things  J   but  was  very  much  puzzled 
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when  I  saw  that  in  my  new  cell  the  old 
hiding-place  was  wanting.  It  cost  some  little 
in£:euuity  to  find  another.  Afterwards,  my 
ceil  and  clothes  were  suddenly  changed. 
Taken  by  surprise,  I  lost  both  tools,  keys,  and 
money,  and  the  hope  of  escape  with  them. 

Furthermore,  my  friend  Elate  and  her 
whole  family  had  been  arrested ;  for,  during 
a  house-visitation,  several  letters  from  pri- 
soners had  been  fofund  which  that  foolish  girl 
had  kept,  notwithstanding  my  often-repeated 
requesc  to  her  to  bum  every  bit  of  paper  that 
came  out  of  prison.  Vanity — or  some  kind- 
lier thought — induced  her  to  keep  scraps 
from  each  of  us  ;  probably  to  show  that  she 
was  a  friend  to  men,  who  were  then  very 
popular.  The  poor  drl  was  very  much  cast 
down ;  for  her  imprudence  had  brought  ruin 
upon  her  family.  By  law,  there  was  not  much 
to  be  done  against  them :  but  the  government 
has  many  means  of  punishing  poor  trades- 
people. Kate*s  father  was  a  butcher,  and  had 
to  deliver  meat  to  the  soldiers  ;  this  charge 
was  not  only  taken  from  him,  but  even  the 
soldiers  and  other  people  connected  with  the 
government  were  forbidden,  or,  at  least, 
induced,  to  keep  away  from  his  shopi 
Kate  was  confined  for  some  time  in  prison. 
My  wife  caused  the  law*  expenses  to  be  paid, 
ami  gave  help  out  of  her  own  pocket ;  although 
I  h^  nothing  to  do  with  the  detection  of 
Kate*8  dealings,  and  she  came  only  into 
trouble  by  her  own  imprudence.  The  poor 
thing  did  not  recover  from  her  fright,  and 
died  a  few  years  afterwards ;  very  soon 
followed  by  her  father,  who  ended  his  days  as 
a  ruined  man. 

From  this  time  I  was  determined  to  induce 
no  person  inside  the  prison,  or  outside,  to 
endanger  himself  for  my  benefit.  Others 
were  not  so  conscientious,  and  the  new 
director  caused  to  be  chased  away,  in  about 
three  years,  no  less  than  forty-six  overseers, 
most  of  them  only  on  suspicion. 

Thus  far  I  have  told  of  the  solitary 
prisoner — immured  for  love  of  freedom- 
beating  for  escape  against  his  pnson-bars. 
But  there  belong  other  and  gentler  features 
to  his  destiny ;  there  are  other  ways — some 
simple  and  some  strange — in  which  huma- 
nity asserts  itself  against  all  odds.  Life  in  the 
cell  has  two  different  sidesL  I  have  here 
shown  only  one  side.  My  narrative  will 
be  complete  when  I  have  shown  also  the 
other. 


TIMBER-BENDING. 

"You  may  break,  but  you  cannot  bend 
me,*'  is  a  phrase  that  has  hitherto  been 
applied  indiscriminately  to  persons  who  are 
either  very  heroic  or  very  obstinate.  It  has 
al8o  been  applied  to  certain  woods,  such  as 
oak  nnd  lignum  vitoe.  A  great  deal  of  brag- 
gadocio has  been  put  into  the  unconscious 
mouths  of  trees  (if,  by  a  figure  of  speech,  we 
may  talk  of  trees  having  mouths  at  all)  about 


the  stubbornness  of  heart  of  oak,  and  about 
the  monarch  of  the  forest  never  yielding  to 
the  storm ;  which,  indeed,  he  seldom  doe% 
unless  absolutely  torn  up  by  the  roots;  al- 
though Shakespeare,  who  was  not  a  bad 
observer,  talks  of  the  wind  making  ^  flexible 
the  knees  of  knotted  oaks.**  Bu^  in  plain 
truth  setting  sentiment  aside,  the  unyielding 
nature  of  timber  has  been  one  of  its  disaf 
vantages  for  many  practical  and  soientifio 
purposes.  Give  a  bar  of  iron  to  a  smitht  <nr 
place  a  mass  of  material  under  the  gentle 
persuasion  of  Nasmy  th*s  steam  hammer— and 
you  may  have  what  you  will  made  out  of  it 
Von  may  have  it  moulded  like  clay  by  the 
hand  of  the  potter ;  may  expand  it^  or  con- 
tract it ;  shape  it  and  rohape  it ;  twist  and 
contort  it ;  bend  it  into  a  sword  or  a  plooghi- 
share^  an  anchor  or  a  rifle-barrsl,  a  coloma 
for  some  Mry  yet  substantiid  palace,  or  a 
ffirder  for  a  suspension  bridge.]  You  may 
lengthen  it  into  a  line  of  raOs  for  the  swift 
passage  of  steam,  or  a  Menai  tunnel  to  spaa 
an  arm  of  the  sea,  like  some  gigantic  brae^ 
let  Subject  metal  to  the  furnace,  and  yon 
have  a  fluid  stream,  whereof  you  may  cast  an 
Iron  Duke,  or  any  other  shape  of  man  or 
god  you  please.  Sullen  and  hard  at  first 
sigh^  this  ductile  substance  is  your  very 
slave,  in  fact ;  a  genie  of  the  mine,  who  waits 
your  bidding  to  do  wonders ;  a  Proteus,  to 
whom  is  given  the  power  to  change  into  a 
thousand  forms.  Not  so  has  it  Men  with 
wood.  Place  a  piece  of  timber  under  the 
hammer,  and  it  is  shivered  into  fragments ; 
give  it  to  the  furnace,  and  it  is  consumed. 
You  may  saw  and  join  it ;  you  may  carve  it 
into  fantastic  and  beautiful  designs  ;  but  yon 
have  not  hitherto  been  able  to  use  it  with 
that  facile  manipulation  which  btdonga  to 
metaL 

One  result  of  this  deficiency  has  been  a 
great  circumscribing  of  the  uses  to  which 
timber  might  be  put ;  another  result  has 
been  excessive  waste  of  materiaL  When,  in 
building  a  house  or  a  ship,  or  in  making  a 
piece  of  furniture,  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  employ  a  bar  of  wood  of  a  curved 
shape,  there  were  no  means  at  one  time  of 
obtaining  this  curve,  but  by  searching  for  a 
branch  which  was  naturally  bent  in  growing 
(and  which,  of  course,  could  be  met  with  only 
rarely)  or  by  cutting  a  solid  mass  of  timber 
into  the  required  form.  In  the  latter  pro- 
cess all  the  outlying  parts  of  the  wood— all 
those  portions  not  included  in  the  curve 
itself— were  wasted,  or  were  only  available 
for  very  trivial  purposes  ;  for  the  curve,  ez- 
tendiuff  aci-oss  the  block  and  dividing  it, 
would  leave  only  small  fragments  of  the  mate- 
rial, of  useless  shapes,  on  each  side.  In  Hie  case 
of  metal,  the  process  is  easy  and  obvious  enough ; 
^ou  have  mei-ely  to  take  a  stiaight  bar,  heat 
It,  place  it  beneath  the  hammer,  and  coerce  it 
into  the  needful  convexity.  Metal,  therefore^ 
has  hiul  an  immense  advantage  over  timber 
on  the  very  important  grounds  of  facility  and 
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ecoBomj  ;  for,  in  the  one  case,  you  only  uflc 
preokely  what  you  want,  while  in  tli«  other 

J9U  iiae  mord  than  you  wanL  When  Mr. 
ooes,  haviDg  reached  the  Buminit  of  hh 
e&rthlj  desln^  iu  obtain iug  the  cousent  of 
idias  ^mith  to  tuatry  him  (arid  al^o  the  {son- 
•etit  of  Mr,  Pater  Smithy  and  Mrs.  Mater 
Smith),  looks  out  for  tablea,  ehairti  atid  other 
ei  cet^fHB^  wherewith  to  rornish  that  deairable 
eottage  residence  in  which  the  happy  couple 
ftre  to  take  up  their  abode  m  the  company  of 
loTo  and  a  young  servant,  he  pays  more  for 
these  houaeholil  eomforta  (meaning  thereby^ 
the  tables,  chairs,  &c.}  thau  he  otherwise 
would  pay,  beciuae  of  the  waste  of  material 
nece^aitatad  in  their  conatructlon.  The  case^ 
however,  ia  not  uow  as  it  wns  formerly.  In  a 
happy  moment,  some  mechanical  ^nina  be- 
thought hirn  of  a  process  of  bending  timber 
by  the  application  of  heat  to  it* 

hike  the  Eeform  Bill,  howeTcr,  it  was 
only  a  step;  aod^  if  any  old  torylied  engineer 
with  a  dream  of  finality  in  hia  mind,  had 
regarded  the  aaceess  already  achieved  aa  the 
sum  mum  bonnm  of  such  matters,  Mn  Jones 
^not  to  speak  of  Mrs-  Jones-^would  have 
had  a  right  to  qnarrei  with  bim.  For  Jones 
might  have  ealicd  his  attention  to  tho  fact 
that  the  timber  had  a  tendency  to  a  debi- 
litated coiiatitutton,  very  awkward  in  those 
articles  of  fnmltnre  whi^reof  the  first  reqni- 
lite  m  atrtogth ;  ttiat  it  was  weak  and 
Ir&gile^  not  iiufrequently  breaking  under  a 
moderate  preaaure,  and  m>me times  absolutely 
Uibending  and  returning  to  primitive 
siraightnei^  like  a  youog  lady^a  carefnlly 
goUnp  coirJa  on  a  daiup  day.  All  this 
Mr.  Jones  might  have  exhibited  out  of 
dlt«fal  ei]>erience  ;  but,  of  the  rea^n — the 
cause  of  the  effect — be  would  probably  have 
been  ignoranL  The  e:](planati0n,  however. 
Is  not  very  abstmae*  In  the  ordinary  pro* 
fleia  of  bending,  the  iabre  la  strained.  Thus, 
any  carved  piece  of  wood  is  weakest  m  the 
iharpeat  part  of  the  curve,  Scientifio  men, 
indeed,  have  argued  that,  for  practical  pur- 
poses^ great  curv^  are  impossible  i  and  they 
oare  de lined  their  theory  thus  : — To  bend  a 
piece  of  wood^  you  muai  extend  the  outer 
drcunfercDee  and  coRiprH»  the  inner.  Now 
as  wood  ia  inexpansible,  you  cannot  bend  it 
without  iujuringthe  ^hire,  aud  Goaaequently 
weakening  the  whole  majs. 

Euch  was  the  orthodox  theory  i  but^  In  the 
same  way  that  the  knowing  ones  on  the  race- 
oonrae  often  make  the  most  aatounding  mis- 
takes in  their  forecaitiugs  to  their  own  great 
peeunifLi'y  disadvantage  and  the  edil3 cation  of 
a  cetif^oriouB  world ^  so  will  it  frequently  occur 
that  profeeaed  scientific  men,  too  miudfLil  of 
ib«iract  theories  to  make  practical  iunova^ 
Uqu%  find  themselves  suddenly  confronted 
with  some  new  application  of  those  tbenries, 
0r  some  complete  reversal  of  them*  These 
«ttdjicions  exMhitione  of  scientiiio  heterodoxy 
have  of  late  years  been  niore  common  in 
America  than  elsewheie*  The  active,  volatile, 


knowing  States'  man  is  as  little  dispoaed  to 
submit  to  antiquated  authority  in  ititellectual 
matters  as  In  political  afiairs.  Ho  will  tiot 
have  an  hereditary  monarchyj  guarded  with 
fictions  of  divine  right  in  the  regions  of  dis- 
covery, any  more  than  in  the  ph ysicjil  terii- 
tories  which  he  occupiea.  He  will  have  an 
elective  president  in  the  Bepublic  of  Ideas  | 
and  he  will  reserve  to  himself  entire  liberty 
to  set  hini  aside  when  his  time  for  being 
useful  has  gone  by*  Every  mnu  in  that 
republic  shall  Imve  a  vote ;  and  tlie  best 
candidate  shall  carry  the  day.  Ther*^for« 
has  it  come  to  |xiss  that  Jon  nth  an,  diai's* 
gaa'ding  the  assertion  that  wooni  cannot  be 
bent  without  weakening  the  fibre,  has  set 
to  work  to  see  how  he  cau  overcome 
the  difficulty,  and  has  discovered  a  method 
which,  to  judge  from  the  accounts  given  by 
the  most  eminent  engiueera^  both  of  America 
and  England,  will  be  of  the  greatest  service 
in  ahip^buildiiig  and  domestic  arcbitecture, 
and  in  the  construction  of  all  pieces  of  furni- 
ture in  which  it  is  necessary  to  employ 
curved  timber.  It  has  been  already  so  em- 
ployed in  the  United  States,  whei^  a  E^iman 
Catholic  cathedral  is  surmounted  by  a  dome 
fkahioned  out  of   wood   bent    by  the  new 

firoceas.  This  dome  has  been  found  to  l)0 
ighter,  stronger,  cheaper,  and  more  elegant, 
than  the  domes  usually  formed  of  mclal, 
brick,  and  papier- mach 6, 

By  this  invention!  which  has  been  patented 
in  America,  and  is  now  just  introduced  into 
England,  the  strength  of  the  wood  is  in- 
creased at  least  seventy-five  per  cent  at  the 
point  where  strength  is  most  required.  The 
cnrve,  moreover,  never  relaxes.  Ihe  timber, 
as  in  the  old  proi:^ess,  is  fir^t  eu Injected  to 
the  influence  of  steam,  which  sot  Lens  tlie 
whole  mass,  and  puts  it  in  a  fit  state  for  the 
action  of  a  machine.  The  principle  of 
bending,  as  employed  in  this  new  apphcuti^^n^ 
is  based  on  end-pressure,  which,  in  cun denying 
aud  turning  at  the  ^ame  time,  destroys  the 
capillary  tubes  by  forcing  them  info  each 
other.  These  tubes  are  only  of  nm  when  the 
tree  is  growing  ;  and  their  anmlgamatiou  in* 
creases  the  density  of  the  timber,  the  pressure 
being  so  nicely  adjusted  that  the  wood  ia 
neither  flattened  uor  spread,  nor  ia  the  outer 
circumferenee  of  the  wood  expanded,  thongh 
the  inner  is  contracted  Now,  tiie  error  of 
the  former  process,  as  expouuded  by  cum- 
f>etent  judges,  lias  arisen  from  the  dUin- 
tegrating  of  the  fibre  of  the  wood  by  expanding 
the  whole  mass  over  a  rigid  mould.  Wood 
can  be  more  easily  compressed  than  ex- 
panded ;  therefore,  it  is  plain  that  a  process 
which  induces  a  greater  closeness  in  ih^  coni- 
potiLint  f>arta  of  the  piece  under  operaiion*— 
which,  as  it  were,  locks  up  the  whole  masa 
by  knitting  the  fibres  togut her— must  aug- 
ment the  degree  of  hardn*?8a  and  power  of 
resistance.  The  wood  thus  becomes  almost 
impervious  to  damp  and  to  the  depredations 
of  insects^  while  it^  increased  dcns^^^  T«.\i4t^ra 
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it  less  liable  to  take  fire ;  an<)  the  present 
method  of  cutting  and  shaping  timber  being 
superseded,  a  sairing  of  from  two  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  material  is  brought  about. 
The  action  of  the  machine  throws  the  cross- 
grains  into  right  angles ;  the  knots  are  com- 
pelled to  follow  the  impulse  of  the  bending ; 
the  juices  are  forced  out  of  the  cells  of  the 
wood,  and  the  cavities  are  filled  up  by  the 
interlacing  fibres.  In  the  same  wa^,  you 
may  sometimes  see  in  the  iron  of  which  the 
barrels  of  muskets  are  made  a  kind  of  dark 
grain  which  indicate  that  the  particles  of  the 
metal,  either  in  the  natural  formation  or  in 
welding,  have  been  strongly  clenched  in  one 
another.  These  specimens  are  always  greatly 
valued  for  their  extraordinary  toughness,  as 
well  as  for  a  certain  fantasticad  and  mottled 
beauty. 

Another  of  the  good  results  of  this  new 
method  b  that  the  wood  is  seasoned  by  the  same 
process  as  that  which  efiects  the  bending.  The 
seasoning  of  wood  is  simply  the  drying  of  the 
juices,  and  the  reduction  of  the  mass  to  its 
minimum  size  before  it  is  employed,  so  that 
there  shall  be  no  future  warping.  But,  as  we 
have  already  shown,  the  compression  resorted 
to  in  the  American  system  at  once  expels 
the  sap ;  and  a  few  hours  are  sufficient  to 
convert  green  timber  into  thoroughly  sea- 
soned wood.  Here  is  an  obvious  saving  of 
time,  and  also  of  money ;  for  the  ordinary 
mode  of  seasoning,  by  causing  Uie  wood  to 
lie  waste  for  a  considerable  period,  locks  up 
the  capital  of  the  trader,  and  of  course 
enhances  the  price  to  the  purchaser.  Time 
also  will  be  saved  in  another  way,  iu  searching 
for  pieces  of  wood  of  the  proper  curve  for 
carrying  out  certain  designs.  "  How  de- 
lighted, NLjB  Mr.  Jervis,  the  United  States* 
inspector  of  timber,  "  will  the  shipwright  be 
to  get  clear  of  the  necessity  of  searching  for 
crooked  pieces  of  timber!  There  need  no 
longer  be  anv  breaking  of  bats  in  the  frame, 
as  we  have  been  wont  to  break  them.  We 
shall  see  numbers  one,  two,  and  three  fu^- 
tocks,  at  least,  all  in  one  piece.**  An  Engli^ 
engineer  (Mr.  Charles  Mayhew)  remarks  that 
one  of  the  advantages  of  the  American 
method  is  that,  "in  its  application  to  all 
circular,  wreathed,  or  twisted  work,  it  not 
only  preserves  the  continuous  grain  of  the 
wood,  which  is  now  usually  and  laboriously 
done  by  narrow  slips  of  veneer  glued  on 
cores  cut  across  the  grain,  with  mauv  un- 
sightly joints,  ill  concealed  at  best ;  but  it 
will  materially  reduce  the  cost  of  all  curved 
work,  which  now  varies,  according  to  the 
quickness  of  the  sweep,  and  will  give  the 
artist  gi*eater  freedom  in  his  design,  by 
allowing  him  to  introduce  lines  which  are 
now  cautiously  avoided  in  order  to  prevent 
the  cost  of  their  execution.**  Dr.  Hooker, 
Mr.  Fairbaim,  Mr.  Rennie,  Mr.  Galloway, 
civil  engineer,  and  other  eminent  scientific 
men,  confirm  these  jnd|;ments.  A  specimen 
of  bent  oak  now  lies  berore  us,  and  exhibits  a 


beautiful  continuity  in  the  sweep  of  t 
fibres. 

Timber-bending  has  reached  a  new  sts 
of  development ;  and  it  is  not  too  much 
anticipate  that  it  will  have  considerable  i 
fluence  on  the  industrial  arts. 


THE  ANGEL  OF  LOVE. 

Oh  ooiteleM  wing,  one  tUrry  night, 

From  lier  b1e»t  homo  above, 
Down,  dove-like,  came  that  angel  brigb^ 

Whote  care  it  human  love. 

A  rote  upon  her  botoro  lay, 

Freih  cuU'd  from  Bden*i  bowers  ; 

Unlike  the  rote,  whoae  iwrett  decay 
On  this  aad  earth  of  oura. 

Within  its  cup  it  found  a  balm 

For'loTe*t  tereiett  pain  ; 
Detponding  hearts  to  raise  and  calm. 

And  five  them  hope  again. 

Where  Jordan's  tranquil  waters  shiike 
Beneath  the  snirs  warm  nys, 

Two  sisters  fair,  of  Hebrew  line. 
Had  poss'd  their  quiet  dajs. 

In  nntual  love  and  virtue  blest, 
Thej  scarce  had  dream'd  of  woe. 

Till  hopeless  passion  marrM  their  rest, 
And  forced  their  tears  to  flow. 

Both  loved,  alas !  a  Christian  knight : 

Both  shared  an  equal  pain : 
For  Christian  vow  no  Jew  may  plight,-* 

Thej  knew  they  loved  in  vain  1 

Kor  angry  thought,  nor  envious  strife 

Stirred  either  gentle  breast : 
Each  would  have  yielded  love  and  life 

To  make  the  other  blest. 

The  gradous  Angel  was  not  slow 
Those  maidens'  griefs  to  feel, 

Nor  ever  wept  for  human  woe 
She  did  not  strive  to  heal 

The  sisters  watchM  in  speechless  dread 

Her  radiant  form  appear : 
"  Fear  not ;  my  name  it  Love,"  she  said^ 

"  And  peace  my  mission  here. 

''No  sigh,  how  faint,  how  sad  soe'er. 

Is  heard  in  vain  on  high  : 
A  balm  of  power  divine  I  bear 

To  soothe  and  sanctify. 

*To  her  who  loves  with  deepest  love^ 
This  flower  of  life  be  given ; 

It  has  been  rear*d  by  saints  above. 
And  bathM  in  dews  of  Heaven." 

The  Angel  to  the  elder  spake  : 
^  What  can'st  thou,  wilt  thou  do^ 

Or  bear,  for  thy  beloved  one's  sake. 
To  prove  thy  love  is  true  ?  *' 

**  Oh,  doubt  it  not,**  the  maiden  cried; 

**  All  joys  would  I  design, 
So  I  were  sometimes  at  his  side. 

And  dared  to  call  him  mine! 

^  My  father's  land,  my  sbter*s  home^ 

Mine  ancient  creed  forego, 
With  him  on  distant  shores  to  roam. 

And  share  his  weal  and  woe! 
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Kv  0iiwr  hcvpc  be  fpTcn  ! 
life  *«e  Q«t  kfe  mtbaiu  bk  We^ 
Aq4,  irith  it,  eanh  vm  hie*ff«<iP 

flM  AafH  lo  lli«  yoapggf  «ptk« : 
*  Whmif  maid/nf  wAi  thoq  do 

Or  mflW*  far  thj  IavtJ  4nc'i  wkc^ 
To  proTC  ih j  lew  ii  true  ?  ** 

*  I  Idtb  Kiv  wrlL^  ttic  Biald  rt|iliied, 

**  And  landi  vp&tild  t  r««^p 
To  be  for  ever  at  his  tide. 

Ami  keo«  hii  beajrt.  «mt  aiini^ 

*  Mr  (klbirr^t  at^  it  dcmirr  Jet^^ 

Mine  macimt  nem  mttd  tiKibe  t 
Tlirn  brcalc,  nij  iMan  T  cfv  1  faffel 

*  Ytt^  tlMttgii  m J  TO  vi  I  mmj  Dot  bre^ 

To  iIh^  oC1are«  for  bit  loTcd  (ake, 
Mj  da«o  i  <«a«ccr»ic 

*Ko  oibcr  lore  ihit  heart  ilall  tbu% 

To  liif  for  ^ye  comigu'd^ — ' 
Kb  tboagiit  of  evil  en  Iff  whem 

Hu  iinfe  II  enibriutd  t 

''But  ]  ibe  urk  mnd  pOAf  «IU  teikdp 

M  t  hfe  Uk  i^fftrting  make 
In  fvK— ttiKt  IlcmrcD  Du  hiin  tSftJ  e«94 

▲  MMiiDf  for  m^  f^ike  r' 

Hk  Aifel  MnilFd  ;  "^  Tbe  rtioe  t«  tMM  | 

Smit  lowt  ia  l^^t  Liidtrri!  : 
io  !««« — 04  livo  ;  «ad  love  diTine, 

FJmn^  be  tbf  a»c«d  1  ** 
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!f«  tome  nttmea  wMc^  attftui  a 
Cfe'lebriu*  without  potftcrilj  know  id;; 
iKMlj  whj  or  wherefore.     That  of  Mother 
Sh^^mt  m  one  of  thti  mml  tioled  in  the  bu* 
ditkmmry  auiudt  of  tbi«  count  ry.     Her  fame 
it « |irQffli«lrai  has  extended  ttironghottt  the 
land  ;  a/id  her  eavinga  have  become,  in  the 
lMii4eit  eoniers,  lit/erskliy  Hoaaehuld  Wortii. 
CJiMk»tibt£dlj  there  have  been  witches — for 
il  thmX  Bkitgi*ty  must   Mother  Shipton  \^e 
ela>»«d — who  have  played  the  oracle  aa  weJl 
m  alie  ;  imt^  aa  ffecirrMllv  bappefit,  the  multi- 
tude are  loiit  aigbt  of  in  the  conrse  of  time, 
and  the  wiaiiom  of  the  man?  is  eventual ly 
■scfibed  to  one.    Homer,  J^njp^  Solomota-^to 
saj  uothiDg  of  that  fiienri   of  the  deatitute, 
Jue  MiHer-'-^ftre  amoQ^st  a  thouK&nd  inatancea 
of  «otioeairai«d  Tepnt^ttioQ*      Every   hour*« 
•xfjerieiH^  indeed,  atf'>rda  example  of  this 
t«adai»cj  to  apecial  attribution  ;  and  there 
very  few  of  oa,  perhaps,  who  have  not,  at 
lime  or  latlier,  eoutributed  our  mite  to 
op  tlie  popular  sect  of  the  day. 
Duriitf  a  lucent  excursion  in  one  of  the 
BtidL-iiid   coUT^tJea^   the  ootiftideralion  of  thi^ 
qia^atioa  waa  foiled  upon  me  by  a  local  legend 
€f  wbidi  MoiUer  Shiplon  was  the  h engine, 
although  noiluiig  ei.iiiia  to  show  that  ahe  ever 
aet  her  foot  on  tlie  spot,  and  njore  itian  three 
hnudreti  jear^  have  eJa^^ed  ein^^e  her  death. 
Butt  U;f^f«  i  add  the  fltc»ne  I  haira  gathered,, 
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to  the  genetml  he«v  it  may  not  be  ont  of 
place  to  relate  the  Malory  and  propheeiea  of 
ilita  remarkable  woman,  aa  I  have  fuund  them 
recorded  lii  pamphleta  now  tome  what  acarce. 

Ursala  Shipton,  whoee  maiden  name  waa 
Southitfl,  was  bom  near  Knareaborough,  in 
Torkahire,  <mi  thje  aixth  of  July,  fourteen 
hundred  and  eightj-eight;  three  years  after 
the  accession  of  Henry  of  Bichmond  to  the 
throne  of  England.  She  waa  baptiaed  by 
the  Abbot  of  Beverley,  and  probably  an 
nglier  child  wat  never  held  at  the  font — m 
eontemporaneoua  account  stating  that  ^her 
atature  waa  mad)  httger  than  eommon,  her 
body  crookedf  and  her  &oe  frightfuL*^  But,  aa 
a  aetK^lf  to  her  peraonal  deformity^  her  nnder^ 
standing  ia  apoken  of  aa  having  been  eitra- 
ordinary^ ;  and  it  waa  probably  for  thia  reaaan 
— ceruanjy  not  beeauae  of  her  beauty — th*t 
Ur^ula'a  hand  wna  aought  in  marriage  when 
ahe  bad  reached  the  age  of  twenty-four«  Her 
anitor,  a  bold  fellow  to  venture  on  such  a 
strodg-minded  woman,  wna  one  Toby  Ship- 
ton,  of  the  village  of  Skipton,  not  &r  fiom 
York,  He  waa,  by  profeaaion,  a  builder, 
though  whether  he  added  an}  thing  to  the 
architectund  glories  of  the  Min&ter,  or  aii- 
quired  a  Peckaniffian  celebrity  for  ^ifioea 
which  he  never  hel^ied  to  raiae,  ia  a  point  on 
which  uo  information  has  been  obtjuned^ 
Hia  fame  rests  entirely  on  the  fact  of 
his  bavinc^  bestowed  hii»  name  on  the  be- 
witching Ursula ;  for,  with  that  exception, 
we  hea.r  nothing  at  all  about  him.  Of  two 
things^  oue,aa  the  French  aay^.  Toby  Stiipton 
either  crawled  through  life  the  moat  hen^ 
pecked  of  huslimida,  or  abused  off  his  mortaf 
coil  after  a  very  brief  season  c<f  conjugal 
felicity.  The  laat  hypodieeia  ia  the  more 
likely. 

I  am  ignorant  at  what  penod  of  her  life 
the  gift  uf  prophecy  descended  upon  Mother 
Shiptou,  but^  hiizarding  a  eonjeeture,  I  ahontd 
aaj  it  was  aa  aoon  aa  ahe  discovered  the 
nuiatery  she  had  acquired  over  the  minds  of 
those  around  her.  Her  finit  prophetic  enaya 
were  probably  a  few  ambiguoua  worda  baaed 
on  shrewd  obeervudon,  the  reaulU  of  which 
naturally  came  to  pass.  Her  speeches  then 
ks:^umed  a  darker  mc^aniug,  chanee  proving 
the  tasuep  or  the  ob«cunty  in  which  they 
were  couched  leaving  the  event  otily  doubt- 
ful- One  lucky  hit  iu  matters  of  prognoeti- 
cation  ia  always  better  remembered  than  a 
hundred  fiiiLurea.  It  ia  a  commun  thing  to 
make  jiuatakea ;  a  rare  one  to  be  right 
.Mother  Sbipton  aeeiDa  to  have  been  a  must 
aucc^ful  aoothsayer,  and  with  the  accom- 
plishment of  thckae  predictions  which  con- 
cerDed  her  own  neighbourhood  her  reputation 
spread,  until,  it  ia  said^  it  filled  thcr  whole 
land ;  and  even  bluff  King  Harry  quaked 
i%ith  dread  when  he  heard  the  words  of 
Grsnia.  The  most  striking  story  that  ia  lold 
uf  her  vaticinations  haa  reference  to  the  fote 
of  hia  great  minb<ter,  Wolatfj*  and  that  of 
ihoae  of  the  monarch's  most  diatinguiahed 
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favonrites.  In  a  nnall  volume  in  the  British 
Maseum,  which  meriU  the  particular  de- 
scription of  it  wliich  I  shall  afterwards  give, 
that  story  is  thus  narrated : 

*^  The  Prophesie  of  Shipton's  Wife  in  the 
time  of  King  Henry  the  Eiffht. 

**  When  she  heard  that  Kin?  Henir  tiie 
iSghth  should  be  kinff,  and  Cardinall  Wolsev 
should  be  at  Torke,  we  said  that  '  Cardinall 
Wolsey  should  never  be  at  Yorke/  which 
the  king  and  cardinall  hearing,  being  angry, 
sent  the  Duke  of  6uffi>lk  and  Lord  Daroy  to 
her,  who  came  with  their  men  disguised  to 
the  king's  house  near  Tork,  where,  leaving 
their  men,  they  went  to  Mr.  Besly,  in  Vorky 
and  desired  him  to  goe  with  them  to  Mother 
8bipton*8  housej*  where,  whoi  they  came, 
they  knocked  at  the  doore.  She  said, '  Come 
in,  Mr.  Besly,  and  those  honourable  lords 
with  you  ; '  and  Mr.  Besly  would  have  put  in 
the  lords  before  him,  but  she  said,  '  Come  in, 
Mr.  Besly ;  you  kuow  the  way  best^  they  doe 
not*  Tlib  they  thought  strange,  that  she 
should  know  them  and  never  saw  them ; 
then  they  went  into  the  house  where  there 
was  a  great  fire,  and  they  dranke  and  were 
merry.  (Mother  Shipton  was,  at  all  events, 
no  curmudgeon.)  "  '  Mother  Shipton,'  said 
the  duke  (not  altogether  requiting  her  hos- 
pitality), '  if  you  knew  what  we  came  about, 
you  would  not  bid  us  so  welcome  ;'  shee  said. 
*The  messenger  should  not  be  hanged. 
'Mother  Shipton,'  said  the  duke,  'you  said 
the  cardinall  should  never  see  Torke ; ' '  Yea,' 
said  shee,  '  I  said  he  might  see  Yorke,  but 
never  come  at  it.'  'But,'  said  the  duke, 
'when  he  comes  to  Yorke  thou  shalt  be 
burned ; '  '  Wee  shall  see  that,'  said  she, 
and  plucking  her  handkercher  off  her  head, 
she  threw  it  into  the  fire,  and  it  would  not 
burne  ;  then  she  took  her  staffe  and  turned 
it  into  the  fire,  and  it  would  not  burne  ;  then 
she  tooke  and  put  it  on  againe.  '  Then,'  said 
the  duke,  '  what  mean  you  by  this  ? '  She 
replyed,  '  If  tliis  had  burned,  I  might  have 
burned.'  '  Mother  Shipton,'  quoth  tbo  duke, 
what  thinks  you  of  me  9 '  '  My  lord,'  said 
she, '  the  time  will  come  you  will  be  as  low 
as  I  am,  and  that  will  be  a  low  one  indeed.* 
My  Loid  Piercy  said,  '  And  what  say  you  of 
mel'  'My  lord*  said  shee,  'shooe  your 
horse  to  the  quick,  and  you  shall  do  well, 
but  your  body  will  be  buried  in  Yorke  pave- 
ment, and  your  head  shall  be  stolea  from 
theBarre,aud  carried  into  France  ;'  at  which 
they  all  laughed,  saying,  'that  would  be  a 
great  lop  between  the  head  and  the  body.' " 
(A  marginal  note  here  says :  "  This  proved 
true,  for  hee  rose  in  i*ebeUion  in  the  north  ; 
and  by  not  fiyin?  when  hee  might,  hee  was 
taken  and  beheaded  in  Yorke,  where  his  body 
was  buried,  and  bis  head  was  stolen  and 
carried  into  France,  tempore  Eliz.  Beg.") 
"Then  said  Darcy,  '  And  what  think  you  of 
me  ? '    She  said,  '  You  have  made  a  great 

*  It  was  ono  of  what  were  oftllcd  the  "  Bring  **  houeee. 


gunne,  shoot  it  off,  for  it  will  never  doe  yoa 
an^  good  ;  you  are  going  to  warre,  you  wiO' 
paine  many  a  man,  but  kill  none.'  So  th^ 
went  away.  Not  long  after,  the  cardinaU 
came  to  Cawood,  and  going  to  the  top  of  the 
tower,  he  asked,  where  stands  York,  and 
how  &r  it  was  thither;  and  said  that  one 
said  he  should  never  see  Yorke.  '  Kay,*  said 
one,  'she  said  you  might  see  Yorke^  but 
never  come  at  it'  He  vowed  to  burn  her 
when  he  came  to  York.  Then  thev  ahowed 
him  York,  and  told  him  it  was  Imt  eight 
miles  thence,  and  he  said  that  he  wouki 
soone  be  there ;  but  being  sent  for  by  the 
king,  he  dyed  on  his  way  to  Loadmi,  at 
Leicester,  of  a  luske.  And  Shipton'a  wifii 
said  to  Mr.  Besly,  '  Yonder  is  a  fine  stall 
built  for  the  cardinall  in  the  MiBster,  of 
gold,  pearle^  and  precious  stones,  goe  and 
present  one  of  the  pillani  to  King  Henry  ;* 
and  he  did  so.'* 

In  this  alleged  prophecy  by  Mother  Ship- 
ton,  all  the  principal  conditions  were  fulfilled; 
the  discrepancies  in  the  story  are  to  be  laid 
at  the  door  of  tlie  narrator.  After  Henry  the 
Eighth  had  plundered  his  minister,  and 
banished  him  to  his  diocese,  Wolsey,  travel- 
ling by  slow  stages,  finally  established  hioi* 
self  at  Cawood,  preparatory  to  making  hii 
entry  into  York,  for  the  purpose  of  imtallap 
tion. 

He  went  thither  from  Scroby,  a  home  be- 
longing to  his  see,  about  tiie  end  of  Septem- 
ber, fifteen  hundred  and  tliirtv,  and  the 
ceremony  of  installation  was  fixed  for  Mon- 
day, the  first  of  November,  following; 
On  the  preceding  Friday,  however,  tlie  £arl 
of  Northumberland  arrived  with  order  firom 
the  king  to  arrest  him  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason.  He  was  at  once  removed  in  cnrtudy 
from  Cawood,  and  he  died  at  Leicester  <hi  hu 
way  to  London :  he  certainly  never  entered 
York. 

Of  the  three  lords  who  visited  Mother 
Shipton  as  the  tradition  relates,  and  were  too 
curious  concerning  their  own  fortunes^  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk  was  executed  in  fifteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four,  for  his  share  in  Cour- 
tenay's  insurrection,  which  precipitated  the 
fate  of  Lady  Jane  Grey.  Sir  Thomas  Ferev  (the 
Lord  Percy  of  the  legend)  suffered,  in 
fifteen  hundred  and  thirty-six,  for  oartioi- 
pating  in  Aske's  rebellion,  known  aa  tne  Pil- 
grimage of  Grace;  and  Lord  Darcy,  who 
was  implicated  in  the  same  rising,  was 
beheaded  on  Tower  Hill.  Hespecting  these 
noblemen,  it  will  be  observed  tliat,  with  the 
exception  of  the  special  warning  addressed  to 
Percy,  ambiguity  of  phrase  was  Mother  Ship- 
ton's  great  resource.  As  a  time  must  have 
come  for  all  men  to  die,  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk  would  necessarily  bring  him 
some  day  as  low  aa  herself;  and  the  predio- 
tion  concerning  Lord  Darcy  was  as  vague  as 
astrology  itself  couKl  have  framed  it.  With 
regard  CO  the  more  precise  indication  of  Percv's 
I  fa^  I  am  afraid  something  was  subsequently 
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•dde4  to  the  dark  speech  of  the  prophete^ 
by  (ho«e  who  remeiuber^d  in  wh&t  roMiiier  he 
mctuiUI/  died.  But  wbeUier  tb©  wife  of  Ship- 
too  (na  Bhe  U  mo<leatly  style<i)  uttered  the 
wordd  set  down  for  her  or  not,  the  Assooiatioa 
of  her  nam©  with  anch  high  pei-sooage* 
m^iriJa  evidetice,  at  i«U  t^veols^  of  the  repute  in 
which  alie  wftji  popuhul y  held. 

Of  &11  her  oont«mpora[L«ous  admirers  Mr. 
Bittly  fleema  to  haire  beeti  the  most  devoted 
lad  the  most  fuvoured.  It  waa  to  him  the 
fPHLt  lords  ftddreaued  themaelvea  before  they 
ventured  to  approach  Dame  Ursalii^a  habita* 
tiOD  I  and  he  it  waa  who  knew  the  way  in^ 
which  the  rest  did  not.  I  look  upon  Bdily 
as  a  tort  of  aeini-wizarJ^  who  waa  in  the  habit 
^fl hutting  up  hiB  shop  ia  the  Micklegate 
wy-Uer  than  hk  neigh boura,  in  order  to  go 
and  paat  bis  evening  with  Mother  Bhiptou — 
Tuby  being  defuni^t^ — and  propiilatiDg  her 
with  a  bom-handle  to  her  stick  of  his  own 
worktu&usbip^  he  lieing^  probably^  a  dealer 
in  ham-ware,  cotnbift,  lanthomi?,  drinking- 
nt«tiftils,  arid  lo  forth  ;  but  propitiating  her 
siiU  mora  by  the  rapt  attention  which  he 
gav0  to  jiar  pmpheciea,  an^l  the  leading  quea- 
Ibtw  by  whteh  he  brought  theui  out  Aud  it 
is,  no  doubly  to  Ee^ly  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  preaervation  of  such  of  the  savings  of 
the  Wife  of  Shipton  as  are  extant.  I  infer  to 
much,  aa  weil  from  what  has  already  appeared 
aa  from  what  more  I  propose  to  take  ^oni  the 
curious  Tolufue  already  mentioned.  It  pro- 
oe#da  thus: 

*^Mt,  Bealy  seeing  these  things  fall  out  as 
ihe  had  foretold  ^'  (this  is  not  absolutely  the 
&ct,  if  it  be  true  aa  is  generally  stated,  that 
Mother  Shipton  died  in  fifieenhu mired  and 
fifty ^ne,  three  y^ars  betl^re  the  Uuke  ol 
Suifallc)  *'da!sii'e<i  her  to  tell  him  some  more 
prophedes."  The  old  la*ly  opened  upon  him 
like  a  do<Hl*gate,  *^Mr.  Bealy/'said  ahe,  '^  before 
that  Owse  bridia;e  atid  Trinity  ChureU  meet, 
they  shall  build  iu  the  day  and  it  ahali  fall  in 
the  night,  untill  they  get  the  higheat  atoQe  of 
Irioity  steeple  to  be  the  lowest  stoue  of 
Ow««  bridge."  The  editor  of  tbia  collection 
of  propheciea;,  acting  aa  chorus  Uu:ougheut> 
giv«i  m  note  of  ex  pin  nation  here :  ^  This 
mimB  ta  passe ;  fur  Trinity  steeple  in  Yorke 
warn  Mown  downe  with  a  tempest,  and  Owae 
1ttidg«  waa  broken  down  with  a  great  flood  ; 
Aod  what  they  did  with  repairing  the  brid^re 
in  the  day-time  with  the  stone  oi  the  steepie 
fisU  down  in  the  night,  until  they  remember* 
illl^the  prophe^ie,  laid  the  hi^^best  stone  of  the 
steeple  for  foundation  of  the  bridge,  and  then 
tho  worke  stood.  And  by  thia  was  partly 
^m^ed  aiioth«:!r  of  Mother  Shipton^s  pro[>he> 
ntfl,  vLe^  That  her  niaid  should  Llyo  to  driye 
Imt  eow  over  Trinity  steeple." 

A  mystical  announcement  of  wide^spread- 
lag  ef^il  d»aie  next : 

"*  The  day  will  come  that  the  North  eh  all 
nie  it  wondrous  sore,  but  tlie  South  ahall  me 
it  fbr  evernioare ;  when  Hares  kindle  on  cold 
li«aiik-»toa@0  i  and  lads  shall  marry  kdies 


and  bring  them  home ;  then  ahaU  yon  have 
a  yeare  of  pining,  hunger,  and  then  a  dearth 
without  Cornc,  a  woful  day  ahalt  be  seene 
in  England,  a  King  and  a  Queen e/'  Chorus 
observes  upon  this :  "  Supliosed  to  be  meant 
by  Buppresaioa  of  Abbiea  and  other  reliLfioua 
houses;  and  at  the  Ijoi-d  Wtl.  Howard's 
house  at  Kawarth,  a  Hare  came  and  kindled 
in  his  kitciieu  upon  his  hearth.**  Very  goo<i- 
l>ut  how  about  the  king  aud  queen  t  Did 
she  mean  Philip  aud  Mary  I  But  the  pro^ 
pheey  seema  to  have  been  left  unfiniahed. 
Terhiips  it  waa  too  much  for  the  nerves  of 
Mr.  Bealy  ! 

Mother  Sliipton  next  tned  her  hand  at 
this  story, 

**  The  first  coming  of  the  King  of  Scots 
shsli  be  at  Holgate  town,  but  Ixb  eh  all  not 
come  in  through  the  Barre,  and  when  the 
King  of  the  North  shall  be  at  London,  his 
tayle  ahall  be  at  Edinborou^^h."  Bays  the  in- 
terpreter :  **  This  waa  fuUilled  in  K.  James 
coiuuiing  in  {to  York);  for  auch  mnltitndea 
of  people  stgod  at  Holgate  bar  to  behold 
him  that,  to  avoid  the  preaae,  he  waa  forced 
to  ride  another  way/*  Respecting  the  latter 
part  of  the  prophecy,  he  observe?*  i  "  When 
K.  James  was  at  Lotido%  hia  children  were 
at  EiUiibfougb,  preparing  to  come  to  Eu^- 
land/' 

Domeatic  su\\jecta  follow  ; — **  After  this 
shall  water  come  over  Owse  bridge,  and  a 
windmill  shall  be  set  on  a  tower ;  and  an 
elme  tree  shall  lie  at  every  man^s  doore  ;  and 
at  that  time  women  shall  wear  gr^t  hats 
and  great  bands/*  Chorus  remarks:  "This 
ia  ventied  by  the  condueting  of  water  into 
Yorke  streets  through  bor&i  elniea  ;  and  the 
conduit-houae  hath  a  windmill  on  the  top 
that  drawa  np  tlie  water/*  Of  the  women*i 
great  bata  and  bao<1s  he  saya  nothing  ;  they 
were,  probably,  not  so  remarkable  as  the 
great  petti eoats  of  the  preaent  day. 

**  And  when,"  cuntinuee  Ursula,  "  there  ia^ 
lord-mayor  at  Yorke,  let  him  beware  of  a 
stab.  AYhen  two  knights  shall  fall  out  in 
the  castle  yard,  they  shitU  never  l>e  kindly  all 
their  lives  after.  When  aU  Colton  hath 
borne  croj>a  of  corne,  seven  yeares  alter  you 
shall  heare  ne^v^eH,  tben  shall  two  judges  goe 
in  and  out  at  Wiihugate  barre/'  Here  follow 
the  commentainea :  **  A  lord-mayor,  whose 
house  was  in  the  Minater  yard  iu  York,  was 
killed  with  three  staba.  Sir  T.  Went  worth 
and  Sir  John  iSaviH,  in  chooaing  knights  in 
the  ahire,  in  the  castle  yard  at  Yorke,  did  »o 
fall  out  that  they  were  never  well  reconciled. 
Colton  hagge,  in  her  time,  waa  woodland 
ground,  full  of  treea,  which  boi^e  corne  seven 
yearei,  and  tlie  seventh  yeare  afler  this  wua 
the  yeare  of  the  euinming  in  of  the  Saots^ 
and  their  taking  of  Newcastle.  In  the  year 
alxteen  hundn^d  and  six,  two  judges  of  aasizs 
went  out  at  a  gate  in  Yorke,  wher^t  never  any 
judgea  were  knowne  to  goe  out  before."' 
More  remiLtkable  things  than  theae  happen 
in  our  times  uupredi^st^  by  Mother  &lupton« 
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I  will  back  Tiptree  farm  against  Ck>ltoii- 
^^S^  ;  <^<i  u  ^o  ^^®  ^'^J  ^^  which  the  judges 
went  out  of  Tork,  look  at  the  way  in  which 
they  now  "  goe  "  in — a  fly  from  the  railway 
station  conveys  all  the  dignified  horse-hair 
and  ermine. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  Mr. 
Benly,  in  this  place,  asked  Mother  Shipton  to 
iaTour  him  with  a  song ;  bat,  if  he  did  not  she 
gave  him  one  of  her  own  accord,  breaking 
out  into  the  following  doleful  strain : 

<<  Then  Warn  tlutU  begin  in  the  tprinf^ 
Much  woe  to  England  it  shall  bring ; 
Then  shall  the  ladies  crj  well-awajr. 
That  ever  we  liv'd  to  see  this  day.*' 

But  she  soon  resumed  her  customaiy  rhyth- 
mical prose : 

*"  Then  best  for  them  that  have  the  least^ 
and  worst  for  them  that  have  the  most ;  yon 
sh^l  not  know  of  the  warre  overnight,  yet 
jou  shall  have  it  in  the  morning  ;  and  when 
it  comes  it  shall  last  three  yeares ;  between 
Garden  (Calder  ?)  and  Aire  shall  be  great 
warfare ;  when  all  the  world  is  lost,  it  shall 
be  called  Christ^s  Crott.  When  the  battell 
begins,  it  sh^l  be  where  Crook^ck  Richard 
began  (ended  ?)  his  fray."  Chorus  interpolates 
in  this  place,  "Neare  Leicester,  where 
Richard  the  Third  was  slaine  in  battell,  there 
Colonel  Hastings  was  one  of  the  first  in 
armes,  endeavouring  to  seise  the  commission 
of  array  in  opposition  to  others  that  were 
settling  the  mihtia.*' 

But  the  prophetic  fury  is  on  the  sibyl,  and 
this  is  her  descant : 

"They  shall  say  to  warfare  for  our  king 
for  half-a-crowne  a-day,  but  stirre  not  ^they 
will  say)  to  warfare  for  your  kiug  on  pam  of 
hanging,  but  stirre  not ;  for  he  that  goes  to 
coroplaine  shall  not  come  back  againe.  The 
time  will  come  when  England  shall  tremble 
and  quake  for  feara  of  a  dead  man  that  shall 
be  heard  to  speak.  Then  will  the  dragon 
give  the  bull  a  great  snap,  and  when  the  one 
is  downe,  then  they  will  goe  to  London 
towne.  Then  there  will  be  a  great  battell 
between  England  and  Scotland,  and  they  will 
be  pacified  for  a  time,  and  when  they  come 
to  Braramamore  they  fight^  and  are  agiune 
pacified  for  a  time,  then  &ere  will  be  a  mat 
Wtell  between  England  and  Scotland  at 
Stock  more.  Then  will  a  raven  sit  on  the 
cross  and  drinke  as  moch  bloud  of  nobles  as 
of  the  comoDS,  then  woe  is  me,  for  London 
shall  be  destroyed  for  ever  after.**  Chorus 
remarks  here :  **  It  is  to  be  noted  and  ad- 
mired that  this  cross,*'  (Which  cross  7  It  is 
as  indefinite  as  **  this  Turk  **  in  Lord  Bate- 
man*s  ballad)  "in  Shipton*s  days,  was  a  tall 
stone  cross, which  ever  since  hath,  by  degrees, 
been  sinking  into  the  ground,  and  now  is 
sunke  so  low,  that  a  raven  may  sit  on  the 
top  of  it^  and  reach  with  her  bill  to  the 
ground.*'  Chorus,  however,  says  nothing 
about  the  utter  destruction  of  London.  Pro- 
bably it  had  not  occurred  in  his  timet 


I  can  fiincy — still  not  so  vividly  as  I  eoold 
wish — the  awe-stricken  astonishment  of  Mn 
Besly  as  he  listened  to  what  follows  : 

^  There  will  come  a  woman  with  one  ey% 
and  she  shall  tread  iu  many  men's  blood  to 
the  knee ;  and  a  man  leaning  on  a  ttafTe  by 
her,  say  to  him  *  What  art  thou  9"  And  h% 
shall  say,  *  I  am  the  King  of  Scots,*  and  the 
shall  say,  <Goe  with  me  to  my  hoose^  finr 
there  are  three  knights,'  and  he  will  goe  with 
her  and  stay  there  three  dayes  and  three 
nighU  ;  then  will  England  be  ioet,  and  Ihej 
wUl  cry  twice  a  day  '  England  is  lost !'  *  (Ai 
popular  orators  continue  to  cry,  though  aoai»- 
wbat  oftener  than  twice  a  day.)  ^Theii 
there  will  be  three  knights  in  Fetergafee  ii 
Torke,  and  (this  is  terrible)  the  one  thail  not 
know  the  other  ;  there  shall  be  a  child  boni 
in  Pomfret  with  three  thnmbe,*'--(aUow 
Choms  to  make  an  observation  on  this  pro* 
dtgy :  **  There  is  a  child  not  many  yearet 
since  bom  at  Pomfret  with  three  thumbs !  ^ 
— -^'and  those  three  knights  shall  give  him 
three  horses  to  hold  while  they  winne 
England*'  (Chorus  does  not  verity  tbiapaTt 
of  the  prediction),  **  and  all  noble  blood  soall 
be  gone  but  one ;  and  they  shall  carry  him  lo 
Sheriff  Button's  castle,  six  miles  fi-om  Tork% 
and  he  shall  dye  ther,  and  they  shall  chae 
an  earle  in  the  field,  and  hanging  their  honsi 
on  a  thorne,  will  rue  the  time  that  ever  they 
were  borne — ^to  see  so  much  blood  shed."  (I 
picture  to  myself  Mr  Besly  bursting  into 
tears  at  this  juncture ;  but  Ursula  goee  mi 
implacably.)  **  Then  they  will  come  to  Torke 
to  besiege  it,  and  they  shall  keep  them  oat 
three  days  and  three  nights  **  (this  is  surely  a 
civil  war  between  the  parts  of  speech)  *  and 
a  penny  loafe  shall  be  within  the  bar  at  half- 
a-crown,  and  without  the  bar  at  a  penny; 
and  they  will  sweare  if  they  will  not  yeeld  ** 
(who  are  these  turbulent  parties  t)  ''to  blow 
up  the  town  walls ;  then  they  will  let  them 
iu,  and  they  will  hang  up  the  mayor,  eherifBi^ 
and  aldermen,"  (Thank  heaven,  "they"  have 
hold  of  something  substantial  at  last !)  ''aiid 
they  will  goe  into  Crouch  church ;  there  will 
be  three  knights  goe  in,  and  but  one  come 
out  againe,  and  he  will  cause  proclami^ 
tion  to  be  made,  that  any  one  may  take 
house,  tower,  or  bower  for  twelve  yeares,  and 
while  the  world  endureth  there  shall  nev«r 
be  warfare  againe,"  (here  Mr.  Besly  wipes 
his  eyes)  "  nor  any  more  kings  or  qaeenes ; 
but  the  kingdom  shall  be  goveme^t  by  the 
lords,  and  then  shall  Yorke  be  London." 
(Perhaps  the  editor  of  Notes  and  Queries 
will  kindly  say  whether  the  familiar  expree- 
sion,  **  York,  you're  wanted  1  '*  has  any  rela- 
tion to  these  coming  events^  for  at  present 
they  have  not  yet  happened.)  **And  after 
this  shall  be  a  white  harvest  of  corne  gotten 
in  by  women.  Then  shall  be  in  the  north 
that  one  woman  shall  say  unto  another, 
'  Mother,  I  have  scene  a  man  to-day,*  and  for 
one  man  there  shall  be  a  thousand  women. 
Then  shall  be  a  man  sitting  on  St.  James's 
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hill    wtepmg     hm    €11/*       (Like 

11  bad  enoagh,  bat  worie  remaina 

■*  AiJil  nfter  that  a  ship  eball  come  say  ling 
up  iht  Ttifiiuea  till  it  cotiie  i^g^iiiList  Loudon. 
1  the  iii;iiitt*r  of  tlie  ship  shall  wee])e^  ana 
!  lUAiriut'i's  jiball  n*ke  him  why  Is e  weaptrtl*, 
he  hiiih  niaiie  so  good  a  voyji^e,  aadi 
ifiiiH  wiy,  'Ah!  what  a  gocnlly  city  this 
';  noue  in  the  world  compamblo  to  it ; 
iQil  liuMf  there  iA  scarce  left,  any  house  that 
em  I<?t  12*  have  drinke  for  our  moiiej  !'  " 

I  Mil  Jii^rry  to  be  ohiiged  to  aay  with 
p,.£j.  ,,.  u..  **Uh,  most  lain©  and  impotent 
C*M  '  for  this  m  tht?  last  of  Uraula^s 

pr  j^  _  ,  Ciiorua,  however,  uttera  a  part- 
ing iiowLf  hfler  tlii^  faehiois : 

Bui  l**l*t*y  *^  '^^'^  ''**''  SUiptoa*!  ififc  MVts  : 

Hfi  tlio  norid  al*l  aga  !H»  wonjio  diiil  furi3t«U 

fitnngQ  ibingi  tbkll  Hetp,  wUkb  iti  unr  liitici  h«v«  felU** 

Th«t  bad  flranifuar  of  Chorus  muit  be  for- 
fi V       "*       ! ,  e  sake  o f  hia  mou ru fu I  rhy me, 

''i  ;  from  whence  the  foregoing  ex- 

tr***  i^  .*ie  s.iken,  is  a  ihin  quarto  of  tive  or  six 
leAres^aQd  hears  the  following  tttle :  "Mother 
Shiptoti*s  Propheeies  ;  with  Ibree  and  XX 
more,  all  moat  terrible  and  wonderfulL 
Pretltctiiig  atr^nge  alteratioas  to  befall  this 
etimate  of  Kn^hmd,  ContE^nts :  1  of  K. 
Biehai^  IIL  2.  Mr,  Truawell,  Recorder  of 
Linoolne.  3,  Lillie'a  Prediction,  4.  A  Fro* 
|)U^i4!  aUudiug  to  the  Scota*  la»t  invasmn. 
d*  I^Datrua  his  propheaie,  6.  Mm,  M'htte^s 
mphcaie.  7.  Old  SyhiUn's  prophesie*  S. 
Mil      *  phesies.      10,  Mr*  BHglitman**. 

11  irebnerus  PrOk     12.  A  propheaie 

in  uHi  j,ij^ji^h  metre,  13.  Another  antient 
proph.  l4  An  other  short  but  pithy,  15. 
Aji  other  very  obscure*  16,  Saltioant  bis 
predtct.  17,  A  atrunge  prophesie  of  an  old 
Wirlfth  woman*  16.  Bede'a  prc^phesfe.  19, 
Wdlinm  AuibrOfttf.  20.  Thomas  of  Aatle- 
ddwne*  2*X  Sanndersi  hk  predict! on,  23. 
A  propb^flia  of  David^  CartlLimU  of  France, 
&Ci  (A  wooileutj  to  be  described,  fills  up 
the  rest  of  tlie  pnge,  and  then  comes  the  Im- 
jirint,  as  follows:  '^London,  printed  by 
T.  P.  for  F.  Col»rs,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his 
ihop  At  tlie  sh^ii^  of  the  Lam  be  in  the  Old 
Baily,  neiir  t!te  Sessions  Ilonae.     1663,*') 

The  fruiitii^pleee  represente  **  The  Pop© 
tupt'"  '  I  Uy  H.  8,"  Hcury  sits  on  his 
tin  I   a  drawn  sword  in  Ms  right 

h^ii:  ,   :  iiig  a  eopy  of  the  Bible  from 

Crai^mer,  wJiaj,  like  the  other  personages 
inlrodocckl,  i-s  liibdled  with  his  nurae*  The 
monareli'ij  ft!et  are  botk  tirnily  set  on  the 
body  of  Po[»e  Clement  the  Seventh,  who  is 
struggling  on  the  daia^  his  triple  erown 
faOei/otf,  nod  his  haiidisoutati  etched  Bii^hop 
Fmhef  find  Cardinal  Pole  stand  on  either 
side  of  him  ;  the  first  stoopittg,  with  ooe  hand 
undir  tlie  Pof»e*s  arm,  and  the  other  with  a 
haitil  on  the  Pbp«'a  body,  Cromwell  and 
otben  are  ronnd  the  throne,  and  the  fore^ 


grouml  is  jllled  with  despairing  monks*  But 
the  wooilcul  oil  the  title-psige  is  ilii?  curloisity. 
Conapicuoua  in  the  cuotre  tlstre  is  n  [lortrait 
in  prodle  of  Mother  Shipton  ht^rt^elf,  in  an 
attitude  of  prt^dictioii,  with  two  lingi^ri  of  the 
left  hand  extended.  Hhe  wtvEins  a  black 
gown  and  a  while  head-di^sa^  like  a  nian*a 
nightcap,  the  point  thrown  well  to  the  rear 
atid  curving  upwards.  Her  dark  hair  straggles 
wildly  over  her  face,  her  nose  and  clim  are 
portentously  hooked,  and  on  her  cheek  ia  the 
ai^ni^a  laiL'e  wart — which  it  so  much  glad- 
defied  the  heart  of  Mathew  Hopkins,  the 
witch-tind^ir,  to  discover.  Site  holds  a  itiak 
in  her  other  baud,  the  top  of  which  repre- 
sents the  hi^ad  of  a  bird  with  a  veij  slnmter 
eve  —  probiibiy  the  portrait  of  a  fiimiliar* 
That  tbere  may  be  no  miis taking  her  for  any 
of  the  celebrated  beauti«a  of  the  day — ^ 
Henry*a  wivea  amongst  them  — the  wurd 
Shipton  is  written  iu  legible  letters  over  her 
head.  But  Urt^ula  is  not  ''alone  in  her  glory.*' 
She  is  the  centre  of  a  systt^m,  of  which  the 
satellites  are  the  Pope's  he:kd  in  a  circle, 
Bupfiorted  by  demons  iu  animal  forms ; 
Cardinal  Wotsey  shut  up  in  a  casile,  with  a 
companion  who  resembles  Charles  the  Flist  { 
Henry  the  Eighth,  apparently  at  the  altar 
with  Anne  Bult^yn  and  another  pef^ou  ;  and, 
more  piyjminent  thnn  miy  exeept  the  pro- 
phetess herselft  the  renowned  Mr,  Snltmarah, 
a  prophet  on  his  own  hook.  This  geiiUeman 
appearSp  with  the  exception  of  a  cineturt;,  in 
the  eoitnme  of  Eden  belbre  the  fall,  and 
stands  under  a  grand  canopy ^  the  curt^dnfi  of 
whieh  flow  over  hia  fetrt  in  ample  folds  i  he 
bears  a  flaming  torch  in.  one  hantl,  and  a 
sealed  book  m  the  other.  What  Mr.  Salt- 
marsh  did  to  merit  posthumous  fame  may  be 
briefly  tohh  During  the  period  when  l^ord 
Fairfsut  and  the  general b  were  at  Windaur, 
Mr*  Saltmarsh,  b^ing  moved  by  the  Spirit. 
went  Ihitlier  for  the  purpose  of  predicting  idl 
manner  of  misfortunes.  Hii  omens  do  not 
seem  to  have  disturbed  the  i  parliamentary 
leaders,  who  contented  themaelvea  with  ask^ 
ing  after  hia  health^a  very  pertinent  m* 
quiry  J  and  Mr.  Saltmarsh  wendird  hia  way 
home  agiiio,  having  taken  nothing  by  hia 
motion  but  an  illness  which  cariied  him  off 
a  few  days  afterwards,  Fortunately  fur  the 
world,  he  died  speechless. 

So  much  for  the  moat  attractive  part  of 
this  book,  which  benrs  the  signature  of  Mr, 
I.  O.  Halliwell,  the  weO- known  archneologistj 
and  was  acquired  by  the  Museum  alKiut  lour 
years  ago.  It  is  marked  as  extremely 
scarce,  with  an  intiniation  that  there  is  a 
copy  iu  the  Pepysian  Collection,  The  pressr 
mark  la  8610,  <h  I  may  add  that  the  Museum 
contaioF,  moreover,  a  Dutch  translation  of 
the  Pixqjhecies^  without  the  emljelfi«l*mtjnt^ 
published  at  Gravenhogen  in  aiitevn  hundred 
and  sixty-seven,  Besidt'stlie  prect-ciing,  there 
is  al»o  in  the  National  C<^llectii>u  a  Life  of 
Mother  Sliipton,  under  the  title  of  **  Won- 
ders !  I  j  [^last,  present^  and  to  comei  being  tU^ 
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Btriijge  jirn|iln*c4es  and  unconniioa  pr^fdie- 
iUiU%  of  ttie  r:4iiH>ua  Motlier  Shipton,  ktiowu 
hy  the  uppelblioti  of  the  Yorkshire  Pro* 
pile  teas,  Lotjiloii,  8vo.  1797/*  IJjia  book  ia, 
in  pulnt  of  style,  a  very  ^vorthleas  pro- 
dtictionf  Init  it  iiitUcatea  one  or  two  poinia  lu 
Untlier  Sliiptoii  8  careen  lii^tgiveii  elsewhere. 
We  leai'D  tVniu  it  thflfc  the  pruphetes^s  died  iu 
fifteen  bumiri.:d  mid  lifty-one,^ — not  at  the 
elake,  like  Anne  Aakew  or  Joau  Ikcher, 
for  ahe  was  too  wine  to  nietldle  with  doctriniii 
Bulijt?cts-^but  quietly  iti  her  beit^  herluatpie- 
dkHion  baving  relereuee  to  Uie  period  of  her 
own  deceaae.  After  her  death  a  tnonuuieiit 
WH9  ereeted  to  her  memory  uii  the  biyb 
north  road,  ab<>ut  a  mde  fioin  York,  vhere^ 
tojud^e  by  the  froiiliBpiece  of  tbin  Life,  abe 
fii^tired  in  tlie  bigh  sleep le*cn>wned  bat  aiid 
costume  with  wh*eb  her  personul  appearance 
k  usually  jtsftociated,  lier  epitaph  U  said  lo 
have  run  thiia  r 

**  Here  hvi  orie  wHa  tie^er  Iv'd, 
Whditf^  tk iiil  often  has  Ltecn  trjM; 
licr  pi-apbefici  shall  tull  •urvive, 
Arvd  ever  keep  bcr  aaaic  idlrv/' 

After  thia  long  exordintu^  which  resem- 
hi'ta  n  purLyiideal  fjrace  introductory  to  rery 
shcirt  cmiimf>na — like  the  ehaplaiJi'a  benedic- 
tiQii  on  Sir  Dvjgahl  Dal|,^orty  a  meal  at  the 
Caatle  of  Arderroohr, —  I  proceed  to  tLe 
lej^euil  eoneeming  Mother  Shipton  : — 

On  a  high  ridire  which  aeparatoi  the 
soutbern  extremity  of  Wurwicksbire  from 
the  eonnty  of  Oxford,  and  distant  abunt  four 
miles  fj-om  the  pictureaque  market- town  of 
Chi  PI  nng  Not'ton,  are  buU  to  be  aeen  tbe 
remniua  of  a  very  mte  re  stingy  monument^ 
imdoubtedly  of  Bruidical  origin^  alLliuugb 
»acribe<l  hy  looU  tradition  to  the  agency  of 
Mother  ShTjitoti.  Arcbffiologtsts  know  tbia 
mononi>;nt  by  I  be  nnmc  of  lloUricb  Stoucis, 
but  tlie  inbabittiits  of  the  adjacent  viUagea 
of  Great  and  1MI&  RoUewright  give  the 
eepHrflte  parts  various  deai^'Hatioiia  ilbistra- 
tivfl  of  their  own  belief.  The  priiicipad  fea- 
ture of  these  remalna  ia  a  group  of  stonea 
forming  a  ring  wliicb  is  not  eoiupletely  cir- 
cular, tbe  longest  diameter,  from  uurth  to 
Boutii,  be i Off  nearly  tbirty-six  yardtij  and  the 
fibcuiest  not  quite  thirty* five,  UH]^ inaily 
they  all  »tood  upright,  but  not  more  tbau 
Beveu- and -twenty  ot  the  number^  which  is 
(taled  to  have  been  sixty^five,  remain  iu  that 
poaition,  tbe  rest  lying  prone  on  the  earth, 
tLalf*bidden  by  the  soil  and  long  waving 
cm?»9.  Owing  to  this  circum stance  it  is  very 
difficult  to  count  tbem  correctly,  and  tbe 
peiisauts  eay,  wutb  an  air  of  niyaLery,  that  it 
la  not  pofiaible  to  do  so,  no  two  persona  agree- 
ing m  tlkC  tiile,  nor  the  same  number  being 
aniv'ed  at  by  a  repetition  of  the  experiment, 
X  found  tbia  ti  ue  iu  my  own  la^tance,  ami 
tbe  iiunjber  I  reL-kotied  certainly  ditJ'ered 
considerably  from  the  result  of  an  attempt 
mhde  by  an  other  pei^on.  As  we  bad  not 
time  to  verify  our  sei*arat*  atatements  or 
Correct  our  own  miatakes^  the  magical  difli- 


culty  was  left  unsolved^  None  of  tbe  stonii 
in  tbiB  circle  are  more  than  five  feet  high, 
and  some  of  them  ai*e  barely  twelve  inches 
above  the  g^-ound  ;  but  at  a  distance  of  a1x»ut 
eii;bty  or  ninety  yards  to  the  east  ward  ^  stand 
five  o  the  1*9}  of  consider  able  height^tbe  taUeat 
being  nearly  eleveu  feet — wbich,  as  they 
lean  towards  each  other,  with  an  f^i letting 
from  the  west,  are  called  the  Five  Whi-ijmr- 
ing  Kni*.dita»  Nor  are  these  all  that  reiiiaio, 
for,  at  about  the  aame  di stance  from  tbo  eijcle, 
to  the  noctb-ejiai,  and  in  a  tield  by  itself^ 
divided  by  tbe  road  which  separates  the 
counties^  stands  one  large  atone  in  aiiUtary 
majesty,  popularly  known  aa  tlie  Km^*» 
Bvone.  It  h  upwanls  of  tive  feet  broa«l  and 
between  eight  and  nine  feet  high,  and  fjom 
its  twtsteii  sliape  and  rough-ijruined^urfaee 
{iia  it  may  well  pref^eut,  after  a  buffet  with  the 
weather  of  a  c^jtiple  of  thooHaud  years)  in  the 
most  remarkable  of  tbe  aeries.  '*rbe  learned 
Camden  and,  ufter  him,  Dr.  Plot,  the  author  of 
the  Natural  History  of  Oxfordahiret  pronoun* 
ced  the  mouumeut  to  be  a  memorial  erected  by 
Rgilo  the  Dane,  who  won  a  great  victory  some- 
where about  tbe  beginning  of  the  tenth  eca» 
tury,  but  their  specttlatioua  were  aet  at  reil 
by  Dr*  Stukeley,  who,  with  greater  reaiioa, 
declared  the  remains  Druidie^tl,  the  crrcle 
having  been  a  temple,  the  five  detaebed 
stones  a  ci^tvaeti  or  cromlech ,  and  tbe  soli* 
tary  one  a  card  in  id  point.  IiKlepeiideotly 
of  the  form  of  tbe  larj^er  groups  l.h\  Stukeley 
relied  upon  its  etymology,  derivioi^  U<*llrich| 
not  from  liollo  tbe  Dane,  but  from  Jtbulil* 
rwyg^  the  wheel  or  circle  of  the  JJrui<i«; 
and  this,  without  doubt,  U  the  true  inter- 
pretation. 

Kow  for  tbe  popular  opinion  of  the  monu- 
ment, 'llie  atones,  accordiuj^  to  nntTei^al 
acceptation  amongst  the  peasantry,  ai^ 
neither  more  uor  less  than  a  petrified  camp 
or  army*  Never  look  for  clm>noloL^y  in  thefle 
matters,  but  take  tbo  legend  as  you  find  it 
If  y*iu  believe  that  men  have  otxc^t  beeo 
turned  into  stone,  it  is  not  worth  your  whiln 
to  question  wlio  performed  tbe  feat,  or  Ut  ask 
when  it  happened ;  so  the  story  runs  aa 
fuUowtj : 

A  certain  ambitious  warriort  bein^j  in i tided 
to  reduce  tbo  whole  of  England  ben«*ath  Uii 
sway,  set  orut  one  day  (from  w4iat  place  i%  ncit 
fltftted)  with  a  train  of  five  kni^diu  and  a 
wetl-appoiated  band  of  sixty  tine  liardy 
soldierly  to  effect  his  meditated  coni|Ueat* 
Adv'ancin^  from  tba  south  in  bis  pr^jgrtflt 
towards  the  Wrdera  of  Warwickshire,  where 
the  iasue  of  his  adventure,  as  it  had  been 
darkly  foretold  him,  was  to  be  deteruiin^i| 
the  king  baited  his  little  army  for  the  night 
on  tbe  edge  of  Wbichwood  Forest,  not  i&F 
from  tbe  spot  where  now  at  studs  tlje  htlle 
village  of  bhipton-under-Whiohwood.  Hia 
reason  for  pausing  there  is  allej^ed  to  have 
been  his  desire  to  confer  with  the  wisi 
woman,  who  dwelt  at  Sbipton  at  that  tiuiei 
and  who  afterwards  bequeathed  ber  tiauus  tn 
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tfa«  place.  The  kv»^'a  councU  wiii  compoaed 
of  ihe  kDighU  alreiMij  men  Lion  ed ;  but  on 
thb  occfiA^oD,  ea eking  ndTioe  from  none^  he 
left  tiie  emnp  liloue— though  not  unobe^rved 
by  ttiij  fire,  who  fi>i lowed  at  a  difltAncc — 
ftiiii  proceeded  to  the  dweUlng  of  Mother 
Shiploiu  He  wa4i  seen  to  enter  her  hut,  but 
what  tix^k  [>]^c€  within  fias  been  onlj  imper- 
(<^tlj  gue&st^d  alj  noLia  of  the  knights  having 
Cdumge  etjou^h  to  venture  »ufficieutly  near 
to  hviir  exiiciiy  wh?4t  passed  between  their 
li.'jMiiH-  and  til  a  dredJed  witch.  It  ii  believed^ 
however,  ttiat  in  order  to  obtain  her  aaaiat* 
ilic«y  the  warrior  proposed  a  certain  corn- 
met  ;  hut  the  oouditioua  which  Mother 
Shipiou  strove  W  exiXQt  tiiuat  have  been  too 
hard,  for  high  words  arose  between  the  two 
^-80  much  was  ascertaiued  by  the  listeners 
Wfore  thej  diacreetly  withdrew — and  her 
har»h  Toieo  waa  heard  to  threaten  the  wnr* 
rior,  who  caiue  forth  in  great  wrath  from  the 
hut,  and  strode  hack  to  hi >3  tent  How  he 
spent  the  remaitider  of  the  night  la  not  on 
record ;  but,  at  hreidc  of  day  be  waa  iu  the 
taddie,  m&rahalHug  hla  tneu ;  and,  long  be- 
fore the  0UI1  had  gilded  the  t<>ps  of  the 
breat  trees,  lie  led  them  across  LyBham 
Heath,  and  skirtiug  Knollberrjr  Bauka,  left 
ili«  old  Baxon  mart  of  Ceapeu- Nor tb town 
hehi udf  and  [dunged  iulo  the  woody  gladea 
tliat  vet  interpo«ed  between  him  au^l  the 
objt^tit  of  hiH  de^ires^  After  a  toiWjme  march 
of  tiire  hours,  he  caiue  to  a  ateep  aacent^ 
where  the  com  grows  now,  but  whieii 
ihcti  was  a  dest^rt  waste.  Laboriouslj  hia 
fuUowera  eliuilHfd  tite  hill,  nor  rested  until 
the  cre*t  of  the  ridge  wa^  nearly  gaiued. 
II ere  t>iej  paused,  aod  the  fiTe  knights  stood 
tome  distance  apart^  while  their  eager  leader 
gpurrcd  to  wants  a  slight  emiueuce,  which, 
Irom  tljst  point,  wad  all  that  impeded  the 
view  iuto  the  broad  valley  beyond,  the  haven 
of  hb  eipeetations.  Btiddeuly,  a  fetuale 
6^1  .:     lied  on  the  rising  summit  of  the 

kii  ill  the  clear  moruing  light,  the 

five  k-iti^^ncif^  who  watched  the  motions  of 
their  ehiefj  recognised  the  unearthly  liuea- 
meuts  of  Ursula  Sbipton.  The  events  of 
tiie  prt?vious  night  catntj  biLck  to  their  memo- 
r^isiy  Mid  they  whimpered  .^uiong  each  other, 
For  Sii  bistant,  the  bold  adventurer  wsa  lost 
to  thetr  YieWf  but  presently  he  re-i^ppeared  ; 
attd,  as  be  breasted  tbe  last  aaceut,  they 
b«ird  bb  Toioe  ;  ^-  Out  of  my  way^  Hag  I "  he 


*  If  Loi^K  ContptoD  I  mftT  tte, 
Tlien  king  of  EuglmnJ  I  ibftU  be  t" 

But  another  voice — the  voice  of  Ursnhi 
Shtjttou^^^zclaimed ; 

**  Hi»e  lip  liill  <    Stftiid  fut.  Stone  t 
Kiug  wf  linf  bud,  thfiii  thdt  be  nans  1** 

She    wared   her  arm  as  she  sp*>ke ;  the 

'  earth  swelled  ;  and  the  anibittous  chief,  the 

five  whisfwnng  kuigkte^  and  the  whole  of 

the  warnor's  mestiie,   were  at  &nm  trans- 

ibmied  to  stone  I 


Six  pacea  further,  and  the  villaee  of  L^^ng 
Compton  had  been  distinctly  seen ;  but,  where 
the  kbig's  stone  buries  its  b^ise  in  the  ground 
nothing  li  visible  but  tbe  hill-aide. 

There  ia  yet  another  traditioa  connected 
with  K^jUneh  Stuuea. 

A  certaiu  man  of  wealth,  the  lord  of  the 
manor  of  Little  Hollewright,  Humphrey 
Boflin  by  name,  resolved  to  remove  the  Km^j's 
I  Stone  to  the  courtyard  of  his  owu  dwehiiig^ 
about  a  mile  distant^  at  the  foot  of  tbe  hill. 
The  country  people  dissuaded  him  from 
making  the  attempt,  telling  him  that  no  good 
would  come  of  it ;  but  he,  bnng  au  intenipe* 
rate,  violent  man,  would  uot  be  thwarud  of 
his  headatrong  will,  and  commenced  the  at- 
tempt* He  thought  to  accorapliah  his  pur* 
pose  with  a  wagon  and  four  horses,  but, 
th origin  the  latter  were  of  a  famous  breed  aud 
remarkably  strong,  they  could  not  stir  the 
itone  a  single  inch*  He  then  yoked  other 
four  to  the  team,  but  still  without  success  ; 
again  aud  agaiu  he  made  the  same  addition, 
uor  was  it  until  four-and-twenty  horaaa  had 
been  attached  to  the  loati,  that  he  w^is  able 
to  e^ect  Its  removaL  At  length  Hump^irey 
Boflin  triumphed,  and  the  King^a  Stone  stood 
in  the  ceutre  of  his  own  courtyartl.  But  his 
triumph  was  of  short-lived  dunitiOD,  lor  no 
sooner  had  the  shades  of  nigiit  appeared, 
than  au  iudescribable  tumult  appejured  to 
surround  his  hou^,  waxiug  louder  aud  tieicer 
as  the  uight  drew  on ;  nothing  wjia  heatd 
but  groans  and  shrieks,  tiie  clash  of  weu}>on3, 
and  the  direful  diu  of  battle,  which  noises 
lasted  tiil  the  momiugf  when  all  again  was 
stiJL  Humphrey  iloftiu  was  greatly  fright- 
ened ;  but,  tor  all  that,  hb  heart  wati  not 
changed,  and  in  spite  of  omens  he  swore  he 
would  kt'ep  the  stone.  The  secoud  night  wai 
wone  than  the  tir^t ;  ou  the  third,  the  up* 
roar  of  the  two  were  combined,  and  then 
Humphrey  BoHingave  in.  Adopting  his  wife  a 
countel  (for  she,  clever  woman,  aaw  at  once 
where  the  shoe  pinched),  he  agreed  to  re,^tore 
the  King's  Stone  to  the  place  where  Mother 
Sh i p ton  uadcommandcditto stand.  £ u t ^ the 
dithculty  wns  how  to  nceomplisb  tbe  t^ui^k.  It 
had  taken  four-nnd- twenty  hotses  to  drag  the 
stone  down  bill.  How  many  must  tliere  be 
to  carry  it  up  again  I  A  sii^gle  puir  settled 
the  question  :  they  were  no  sooner  in  the 
shafts  than  they  drew  the  wagou  with  per- 
fect ease  j  nor  did  they  stop  to  breathe  nor 
did  they  turn  a  hair  on  their  up-hill  journey  1 
Ti  le  coun try  people,  h  0  w  eve  r,  w  ere  ri  gh  t^  The 
attempt  did  Humplirey  Boffiu  "  no  good  f 
the  civil  war  breaking  out  shiirtly  after- 
wards, his  homestead  waa  burut  and  hia 
house  ransacked  by  Crom well's  troo|>eni^  and 
lie  himself,  endeavouring  to  esca[>e — without 
Mrs.  Bo ditj —tutu bled  into  a  wtll  and  was 
drowned.  The  lady,  it  is  add+^d,  eventually 
consoled  herself  by  marrying  the  captain  of 
the  troop,  who,  when  the  wars  were  over, 
became  a  thriving  farmer  and  leader  uC  tlie 
conventicle  at  Banbury. 
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Strangers  in  search  of  Boll  rich  Stones  may 
fiud  tliciu  more  quickly  than  I  did  by  direct- 
ing their  stejis  to  a  clump  of  lofty  tir-treea, 
which,  grown  within  tlie  ai*t;na  of  the  Druid 
teni])ley  form  a  landmark  for  several  miles 
round. 


CHIP. 

PEN  AND  INK  PIES. 
We  profess  a  resjiect  for  literature,  but  we 
also  love  cooks.  Well,  what  is  wiitiug  an 
article,  but  making  a  pie  ?  You  roll  out  your 
crust,  <ir  uenend  subject,  which  ia  a  nutriiious 
compound  of  wheaten  flour,  buttt^r,  milk,  an«l 
UBolul  knowledge.  You  prepare  your  fruit, 
or  meat,  or  jioultry,  or  s{)ecial  and  novel 
iufurmation.     You  throw  in  a  few   bits  of 

E reserved  quince,  or  anecdotes,  or  forcemeat 
alls,  or  happy  illustrations.  You  sweeten 
to  your  taste  with  syrup,  brown  sugar,  or 
amiable  pidlanthropy  ;  or  you  season  with 
jiepprr,  Rait,  and  smart  remarks,  dusting  the 
inifiior  of  tlie  pato  with  fine-cliop])ed  lemon- 
pei'l.  aromatic  herbs,  and  all  tlie  small  fnig- 
ments  of  wit  you  can  mufitor.  When 
you  have  roughly  got  the  whole  together 
into  si  1  ripe,  you  jKiii«h  up  ;  you  cut  off  round 
the  e(i«'es  rtui)eiHuou8  bits  of  pante  and  re- 
dundant ]))irases ;  you  diviile  into  i)ara- 
graitliH  and  mark  out  into  portions  to  help ; 
you  sniootl),  and  scrape  out,  and  decorate 
with  flfiwers  of  elo<pience  or  maearoons  and 
moulded  butttms  of  crust ;  you  varnisli  with 
white  of  e^'g  or  glibness  of  style  ;  and,  when 
the  \\h(»le  is  iinished  to  your  mind,  in  the 
shape  of  a  fair  copy  and  tlie  disli  of  a  neatly- 
trimmed  tart,  you  send  your  handiwork 
or  your  minditcoik  to  the  oven  or  the 
printing-office. 

Ihcn  comes  the  rub  and  the  test ;  the  pi*oof 
of  the  pudding  and  the  page  is  in  the  eating 
and  the  rea<ling.  If  your  com(H)silion  be 
badly  put  together,  the  oven  and  the  press 
will  only  make  it  worse  ;  little  cracks  will 
gnpe  open  wide,  and  small  weak  places  will 
become  yawning  holes.  But,  if  your  task 
have  V»een  artistically  completed  with  a 
spontaneous  touch  of  impulsive  genius,  it 
will  often  turn  out  better  than  you  ex- 
pected. You  will  be  agreeably  surprised  at 
the  result  of  your  efforts,  and  will  chuckle  to 
find  it  read  (or  eat)  so  well.  No  man  can 
ju<lge  of  hirt  own  ]>erformauces  in  their  crude 
manuHcript  or  uncooked  state.  Sometimes, 
however,  bakers,  or  editors  and  printera, 
will  s]H)il  all  when  you  don't  deserve  it.  They 
will  slick  your  pie  or  paper  in  a  corner  that 
is  too  tierce  or  too  slow  for  it ;  they  will  keep 
it  too  long,  till  it  gets  heavy  and  loses  its 
flavour.  What  you  exi)ectcd  would  be  light 
puff  ]»a8te  proves  a  leathery  and  imiigestible 
substance.  Sometimes  they  will  jmll  out  the 
plums  and  tit-bits,  for  mere  mischiefs  sake, 
to  show  they  arc  somebody  with  a  right  to 
have    a   finger  in;    but^  against    that   we 


ought  to  set  their  frequent  abstraction  of 
tasteless  morsels  that  are  as  much  out  of 
place  as  chiiM  in  porridge.  Occasionally  they 
will  make  sad  errata  and  fractures,  which  let 
out  all  vour  spirit,  juice,  sense,  veracity,  and 
gravy.  The  dropping  of  a  letter  or  a  baming 
hot  patty-nan  will  make  a  mess  of  what  was 
perfect  when  it  came  into  their  hands: 
indeed,  t'e  teclmical  t^'iiu  for  a  coufosion  of 
tyf)es  is  the  very  thing  ;  printers  call  it 
'*pie.**  For  such  misfortunes  the  only 
remedy  is  patience,  sceinc  that  both  bakeii 
and  printei-s  and  cooks  and  periodical  writeiB 
are  but  imperfect  creatures  at  the  best. 


SCHOBRY  THE  BANDIT. 

Of  Schobry,  the  Hungarian  captain  of 
banditti,  there  are  told  some  Bobiu  Hoodidi 
stories.  If  I  repeat  one,  it  is  not  for  any  love 
1  bear  to  bandits.  They  ai'e  thieves  at  best^ 
and  often  something  worse  than  thievet. 
They  are  not  greatly  to  be  admired  if  they 
will  now  and  then  do  that  upon  impiilsa 
which  honest  men  do  always  upon  principle. 
As  for  their  generosity  with  other  men*s  poi- 
sessionfl,  I  do  not  quite  see  the  admlrableuen 
of  it,  and  1  never  did.  It  is  the  light  going 
of  what  has  lightly  come, — the  wrenching  of 
hard  earning.s  from  the  man  who  had  aa 
honest  and  >yise  use  for  them,  and  scattering 
them  away,  if  not  in  vicious  indulgence,  yet 
in  idle  waste.  Schobry  has  been  known  to 
commit  a  daring  robbery,  buy  jewellery  and 
rings  with  the  larger  half  of  the  proceeds,  and 
dis8i}iate  the  remainder  in  rcveli-y  and  indis- 
criminate donation.  Schohry  took  great 
pleasure  in  laughing  at  his  Austrian  pur- 
suers, and  amused  himself  with  many  prac- 
tical jokes  at  the  expense  of  the  armeu  force, 
when  it  was  called  out  m  consequence  of 
some  audacious  act  of  his. 

The  last  joke  of  this  kind  preluded  hie  end. 
Disguised  as  a  common  gnusier,  he  waited 
u]>on  an  imperial-royal  colonel  to  represent 
that  Schobry  had  robbed  him  on  a  particular 
i*oad,  and  that  he  thoui^lit  he  could  point  out 
the  brigand's  den.  At  the  aame  time  he  went 
to  the  head  of  the  police,  and  declared  that 
he  knew  Schobry *s  hiding-place,  but  would 
consent  to  indicate  it  to  the  civil  power  only. 
This  assurance  was  a^^roeable  to  the  police, 
inasmuch  as  a  largo  reward  had  been  offered 
for  Schobry's  apprehension.  Of  the  military 
expedition,  led  by  a  major  and  directed  by 
Schobry's  lieutenant,  four  soldiers  took  occa- 
sion to  desert,  two  wore  suffocated  in  a  most 
intricate  swamp,  and  the  rest  of  the  imrty, 
having  lost  their  guide,  returned  next  day 
to  quartei-8  in  but  sorry  plight.  The  police 
did  not  fare  better.  They  were  to  be  posted 
in  a  cavern,  twelve  miles  from  the  moraai 
chosen  for  the  manoeuvres  of  the  military, 
and  in  an  opposite  direction.  Into  the  cavei 
it  was  said,  iSchobry  would  pass,  unarmed  and 
drowsy,  at  the  time  of  taking  his  fiiesta. 
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itfiQii  K  Hme  tlna  eavem  liad  served  as  a 
of  T*f*ik'«  ff.jr  ibe  Magyar*  when  pressed 

*  Oamiiiili^  ami  aume  sixty  jeara  be  fore 
»rv  wiisi  born,  It  Jmi  boured  a  formblable 
Ui|  who  Wisre  iiltimatelj  sarprtsed  by  a 
.if  b  u;$Bara,  aad  the  grejiter  part  of  tbem 
t&l  by  that  niodifieatioii  of  Lyiich-taw- 
,  tli<>   Jlagyai'  oppresaors   call    Stand- 

c  Jf  course  lUe  cjive  is  h  aim  tod  by  the 
I  of  Uieie  men,  tind  by  worae  apirits 
No  peasant  vakiiut^  hia  safety  would 
Eiear  it  ut  utght,  nnd,  moreover,  it  lies 
f  the  track  of  h^*bi  tat  ions.  When,  now^ 
neti,  ti  ixvighbuurlug  magnate  brought  a 
to  the  csive,  twenty  peasants  were  sent 
ril  with  torched  to  light  op  its  gallerieat 
laee  a  small  portable  bridge  with  iron 
>ver  a  chasm  on  tlie  fioor  of  it^  which, 
i^«h  ooly  ube  feet  wide,  was  said  to  be 
f  f<it}t  10  depth. 

*  paHy  of  police,  then  (thirty-four  per- 
il all),  was  conveyed  to  the  village  near 
ucky  ridge  lu  the  rapid lynlrivea  light- 
of  the  couutry.  As^  in  this  case,  each 
carded  not  two  eouutry  people,  bat 
lued  ptdleemen,  and  they  went  by  ingbt^ 
were  four  hours  in  reaching  the  ap- 
id  apoU  Many  of  the  pulicem«n  were 
kf|;eants  and  corp«jrals,  and  otie  among 
^irhiie  loadiag  hIa  rusty  c^'trbioe)  de- 
■bat  be  had  aeen  Seh^ibry  once,  and, 
Ifc  he  might  be  disi^^uiaed,  could   not 

hhn*  Si^hobry  smiiftt  encoura^^ingly, 
kid  be  was  sure  his  memory  would  very 
be  t<?at^4  *'  How  deplorable  it  Is,"  he 
,  "that  «ueh  a  fellow  should  not  only 
fvin  habitually  out  of  hts  pursuers,  but 
m  triekft  ahouhl  so  often  be  the  munns 
^[mable  members  of  society,  like 
it  of  their  pr^i per  homes  and  beds 
HI  aiju  rainy  nights/* 
t  Ui«  police  did  not  complam  of  thia,  for 
baiJ  agreed  amongst  each  other  that 
mn^tt  need^  be  gold  anil  other  spot]?}  of 
kTHliM  ;  ;n  f]m  cave  that  Scliobry  watched 
self  of  idgbts.  Tiiere^  how- 
,^  the  party  a  little  wenaeu- 
o\d  corptymlj  who  eyed  Schobry  with 
hiag  of  niititruat,  although  his  senae  of 
Hb<rrdin:4tjOn  bad  restrained  bim  from 
uting  of  anapieion  to  the  commissary, 
t  the  party  were  within  a  quarter  of  a 
of  the  cave^  Schobry  liimself  proposed 
le  and  four  men  should  go  forward  and 
imt  the  ci>ast  w^aa  clear.  The  small 
rdt  inrttantiy  volunteered  for  this  light 
ry  duty.  When  within  the  cav*i, 
>ry  turued  tx^und,  and  noticed  that  the 
ml*i  carbine  was  not  only  at  full-cock, 
\\ms  directed  to  wank  bim  from  the 
Dg  jMkaiti un.  He  atfeeted  not  to  notice 
ind  coolly  went  on  with  \m  exploration. 

lighted  two  torcbea^  found  the  little 
e  in  the  upright  position  in  which  it  was 
ly  lefl  when  not  wanted^  aod,  as  it  fitted 
|rf>oves  on  either  side  the  ebasui,  tlic 
waj'  ftcrosa  was  soon  aecui'ed,     The 


t 


five  returned,  and  reported  all  safe  ;  the 
main  body  advanced  ;  the  cuve  was  occupied. 
More  torches  were  theji  U;t;htod,  nnd  tlie 
bridge  waa  crossed.  The  Utile  corporal  atiil 
kept  near  Schobry,  scowling  upon  bim  eji- 
presaivelyi 

The  8|>ceial-commiaaary,  who  was  lefider  of 
the  capturing  detach  meutj  had  under  hirn  two 
of  the  best  apies  of  the  Yienna  police,  and  eu- 
tertiiined  a  lirm  belief  that  he  whs  acting 
upon  certain  hif^jmnitiou,  while  be  au]>poa«Hi 
that  the  military  detachment  of  whotie  march 
he  had  been  secretly  iuformeil,  wasoua  wild- 
goose  chace.  Hia  main  dvluaion^  however, 
waa,  that  Schobry,  who  had  borrowed  n  good 
passport^  was  no  victim,  as  he  en  I  led  binistflf 
but  A  past  member  of  the  baud,  who  hsid 
aome  reason  for  desiring  to  be  reveiigeil  upon 
ita  chiefs  Sfihobry  gave  a  aquaru- bottle  of 
apiritii  to  bis  next  neighbour,  the  corporal^ 
signed  bim  to  drink  from  it,  and  [tasA  it 
round.  Then  addrvsMug  himi«elf  to  the  head 
functionary,  aaid,  **  Gracious  Lot^l-Comniis- 
sary,  it  is  now  seai'ceiy  six  o* clock,  and  we 
will  lie  in  wait  ;  fur  he  never  cornea  to  hia 
lair,  in  that  conier,  until  past  eleven.  I  will 
take  you  to  a  flanking  gallery  of  the  cavern, 
whi^re  the  torches  cau  neither  be  aeeu  nor 
smelt ;  your  worthy  suite  can  then  reat  nnd 
lake  some  refreshment,  until  the  Sfntint;;ls 
you  huve  io  w^iaely  posted  near  the  eotmuce 
gtv«  tht  aignal  to  us.  The  commissary^  evi- 
iientlj  disturbed  at  the  information  that  the 
cave  bail  so  many  rami  tic  at  tons,  gave  the 
ortler  to  explore  the  passage  indicated^ 
Again  the  littte  corrx^nd  went  as  a  volunleef 
upon  the  service,  k>r  he  waa  reidly  brave, 
and  restlessly  auspicioua.  The  others  ijegan 
to  prepare  the  mat?  I  ve**  for  ease  atjd  repose, 
when  the  advanced  guard  retui^ned  with  ihe 
announcement  of  a  remarkable  discovery* 
Schobry,  and  certainly  nut  less  than  thirty  of 
his  followers,  mu^tbave  been  disturbt-d  while 
feasting  there  upon  the  previous  dsiv,  because 
a  t:iblo  had  bf-en  diacovered  spremi  wiiti  all 
kinds  of  got>d  meat  and  wine.  Inatant  wm 
tiie  rush  of  men  eager  to  verify  tbi^  state- 
menti  Subur^liuatiou  put  quite  of  qnestton^ 
the  commanding  commissary  only  ordered 
hia  band  to  be  seated,  and  to  make  the  best 
use  of  the  knives  and  forks  they  found*  To 
nave  apiteaninces,  and  preserve  due  res|Hict 
for  his  own  dignity,  be  took  the  head  of  the 
table  antl  began  to  carve.  After  an  hour's 
time  Schobry  and  hia  adherent  the  corf>oral 
were  almost  the  oidy  aober  people  of  the 
party.  Then  said  the  baudit  to  hit^  double, 
iti  a  confidential  tone,  ^^  Tliia  really  is  going 
too  far  ;  there  i&  nothiog  but  wine  and  spirits 
on  the  table — no  water  to  mix  with  it.  I 
will  lake  these  two  jugs — you  can  carry  the 
two  othera ;  we  had  better  till  them  at  ths 
tank  close  by.  Now  it  was  evidently  the 
coriwral's  plan  to  do  anything  together  with 
tlie  guide  he  wua  miatrutttiugr  but  not  ta 
^llow  that  gentleman  to  pass  out  of  hia  sight, 
Schobry  ac^rdingly  led  the  way^  tilled  the 
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four  pitchers,  and  aijrned  his  companion  to 
take  up  his  share.  The  latter  stooping  low, 
obeyed,  and  at  the  instant  turned  a  summerset 
across  them.  Before  he  was  well  on  his  feet 
again,  Schobry,  who  had  helped  him  across 
tho  pitchers  with  a  sadden  kick,  had  crossed 
the  chasm,  and  drawn  after  him  the  bridge. 
The  shoals  of  the  betrayed  re-echoed  through 
the  winding  vaults,  an«l,  before  Schobry 
reached  the  cavern's  mouth,  a  ball  from  the 
corporal's  carbine  whizzed  near  his  head. 
As  to  the  outside  sentinels,  they  had  been 
ffiigjed,  pinioned,  and  carried  off  by  the  ban- 
ditti long  before. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  prevent 
the  carts  from  travelling  back  to  their  start- 
ing-point, and  giving  an  alarm.  Schobry, 
therefore,  walke<i  back  to  them,  and  was  met 
by  the  two  police-officers  in  charge  of  the  i 
wagjjfon- train  and  several  of  the  drivers,  who  ( 
eagerly  inquired  what  the  report  of  fire- 
arms signitiedl  The  answer  was:  "The 
object  for  which  I  brought  the  party  here 
has  been  attained  ;  we  are  now  going  acr(»>ts 
country  to  Nagy-SOlOpschek  with  our  prisoners. 
The  s|>ecial-commi88ary  and  I  have  therefore 
resolved  that  you  should  go  tliere  by  the 
road,  and  wait  in  tho  town  for  us.  You  are 
afterwards  to  give  your  horses  plenty  of 
corn  and  twenty-four  houre'  rest.  There  will 
aUo  be  allowed  to  each  man  one  florin  a 
day  bevond  the  pay  agreed  for."  As  Scho- 
bry liail  been  seen  by  all  these  men  to  direct 
everything  concerning  the  expedition,  no 
doubt  was  raised  as  to  his  authority,  an<l 
there  w.ts  the  less  murmur  in  yielding  to  it, 
becHuae  he  confirmed  it  by  giving  to  the  tlder 
policeman  a  nmall  bag  of  zwanzigers  on  ac- 
count of  subsistence-money.  Now,  the  town 
of  Nagy-S6liij)schek  was  tully  nine  German 
miles  otf,  and  it  was  plain  that  no  alarm 
could  be  raised  at  head-quarters  for  the  next 
four  days,  during  which  time  the  special -com- 
missary and  his  retinue  wouUl  have  an  ample 
o])portunity  of  sleeping  off  their  wine,  and 
layin<r  in  their  rheumatism.  Whether  they 
would  have  any  food  left,  or  any  torch-light 
bv  which  tr>seek  for  the  fatal  tank,  were  con- 
siderations that  did  not  trouble  the  plaimer  of 
this  vauabond's  revenge.  It  was  not,  however, 
his  purpose  that  the  imperial  and  royal  func- 
tionaries and  their  troop  shouM  die  of  hunger 
or  «!espair  ;  so  he  wrote,  on  the  third  day,  by 
a  \  illaue-no.-^t,  to  say  that  the  whole  party  hail 
joined  Scliobry's  band,  and  was  inhabiting  the 
famous  cave.  The  consternation  of  autho- 
rities may  be  conceived.  Three  companies  of 
regular-infantry  were  sent  to  capture  the 
polioo,  antl  in  that  manner  th»'y  were  rescued. 
This  jest  proved  serious  in  its  results.  Esta- 
fetLes  galloped  in  all  directions  ;  such  vigorous 
me.'i8ui*es  were  adopte<l  boih  in  villages  and 
towns,  danger  grew  imminent.  Under  the 
uri^'ent  iieceHsity  of  removing  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  tho  scene  of  his  exploits,  Schobry 
wentto  Sirmia,  in  a  close  carriage,  accom- 
panied by  two  of  his  most  faithful  loliowers, 


attired  as  servants.  He  is  said  to  have  b 
on  this  occasion,  a  sum  of'  six  thousanc 
hundred  ducats,  and  jewellery  of  great 
somewhere  near  Voukovar.  His  first  i 
was,  to  cross  the  Saava,  and  take  refu 
Servia  until  he  could  escape  to  a  seapo 
he  was  convinced  that  nls  old  trad 
broken  up. 

The  vigilance  of  quarantine  establish] 
and  of  the  military  police  on  the  fn 
were,  however,  greatly  to  be  dreaded,  a 
had  also  a  strong  disinclination  to  ren 
his  country. 

While  he  was  revolving  such  cons 
tions  in  his  mind,  hundreds  of  functio 
were  at  work  spinning  out  schemes  f 
destrnction  ;  anci  the  most  inveterate  of 
was  the  special-commissary  whom  h 
exposed  to  ridicule.  Yet  this  official  hi 
been  greatly  to  blame.  It  was  to  the  i 
of  a  superior  authority  that  the  discom 
was  due.  That  officer  had  receive 
anonymous  letter  (the  preparatory  port 
the  hoax)  to  say  tliat,  within  a  certain 
a  party  irritate*!  against  Schobry  wonU! 
the  local  authorities  of  a  place  nam 
deliver  the  redoubtable  bandit  into 
hands ;  and  he  hastened  to  tell  this  l 
hand,  and  as  reliable  information,  les 
provincial  subordinate  should  subseqi 
take  credit  for  original  action  in  the 
Schobry  knew  very  well  that  the  Aus 
like  a  sneak,  and  wouhl  put  more  fait! 
little  underhand  meanness  of  tale-ln 
than  in  any  information  offered  to  th 
more  manly  form. 

It  seemed  that  the  small  corporal 
had  ventured  to  hint  his  suspicions  ;  b 
commissary  checked  the  ex[>re8sion  of 
by  saying,  "I  know  who  and  what 
quite  Veil."  The  corporal  was,  of  couf 
way  behind  the  commissary  in  zeal  f 
venge. 

Now  in  a  small  garrison  town  c 
Austrian  military  frontier,  there  wj 
imperial-royal  lieutenant  of  infantry  be 
twenty  and  fiveand-twenty  years  old,  ii 
monthly  stijiend  of  twenty-six  florins  (p 
bank  or  state-])aper,  which  is  usually 
heavy  discount),  less  certain  dedm 
There  was  the  daugliter  of  a  small  em 
endowed  only  with  good  looks,  hou? 
knowledge,  ami  an  inordinate  love  of 
and  ornaments.  Let  her  be  called 
Petrav its,  daughter  of  t)ie  worthy  post-* 
at  Semlin,  who  himself  enjoyed  a  sah 
eiu'ht  luHKlred  florins  a-year  for  the  disc 
of  his  troublesome  duties,  and  for  the  su 
of  his  mother,  wife,  ami  seven  chi 
Two  such  persons  are  liable  to  suffer  < 
pointment  in  the  mean«  of  marrying 
upon  this  head  it  is  needful  to  expl 
certain  Austrian  military  regulation. 
Austrian  lieutenant  in  the  rei^ular  ai*m. 
receive  the  im))erial  permission  to  n 
unless  he,  his  betrothed,  or  others  on 
behalf,  can  deposit  a  sum  equal  to  aboi 
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bbSidrni  poufiild  BteiHug.      Tlie  mterest  of] 
tliL0  c^4j4tal  h  paid  to  tbe  S|>otiseiif  and   it 
ultiiuiit^ly   forma   a  fund    for  the  widow'a 
pvctiimti  111  C3£<ti  of  hha  liiii^Wnd'st  d^'Uth.     Cikp- 
tniiit)  iind  tieLl-oJlict^rd  iiHj^t  furniali  propor-  ' 
liouiitrlv  Urger  auras,  if  they  are  not  too  old 
Ut  vi]di  fjr  thU  miiiiiQer  of  settleru^ut  in  II few  j 
Kow,  uMU*i]>pklv,  neither  Lieutenaat    Wiir- j 
mei^t*.'Iii   iitir  Julia    Petravita  bad  the    re-  ^ 
iMut^^^l    ohshiice^  in  the  ordinary   course    of 
provwi'ai  or  inlieritaoeei  of  ev^er  beiug  able 
ta    cotupafiaa    a    twentieth    part  of  the    re- 
paired fit! II u    Tli*Y  bad  danced  together  at 
Ufee  Qoldeu  Augel,  and  were   irretrievably 
in  lov^* 

A  relative,  wbo  liad  carried  on  a  lacrati™ 
bojTtineA^  as  aa  apothecary  at  Gallatz,  mm 
ai>|>lied  lo«  and  would  wilUngly  have  re- 
i}>o tided  f^LVourably  to  the  apj^eal ;  but  he 
had  married  a  poor  Greek  girl,  tliirty-five 


yeuc  /•  r  than  himself,  atid  she  was 

Uu*  >  divorce  hiui,  and  to  have  bis 

pri>i    i  .-   -.-raestered,  if  be  g.tve  more  than 
twenty- five  ducats  towards  Jutia-s  happiness. 
Forfir  Julia  etied  for  &ix  hours  after  recti ving 
with  the  mouej  this  quwlifled  refueal ;  af^er 
which  «lie  Wfiit  out  aiid  apent  more  than  half 
the  ducatit  U(M>n  varioua  ctvquettirth  articles 
of  i'rifM,  ad  if  beat  upon  driving;  Warmerst^iu 
totally  mud  with  adiiiinition.     The  remainder 
Wt^iili  bftvp  l^^eeu  diasijiated  m  the  same  wuj ' 
BL\  ',  but  that  a  bright  (and  aa  fihe ; 

hi  i.:d)  thought  Btrnck  her  during  ! 

|1j>  night  which   intervened.     By 

|«ii'  lorina  each  time  on  three  niuu-  | 

Vm»  ^*  Mn.  Lotto,  which  was^  provideutially, 
firamn  at  'j  cities  war  every  teti  days^,  a  tdruo  j 
troiiid  !*e   formed^  entiUinjj  the   holder  to  I 
mao  lIioiJ5;ibd  ab:  bundled  fl oralis.     She  tcx>k  , 
the  numWr  a^xording  with   her  own  ag^ 
fifteen ;  Uie  aj:e*jf  her  iufatitry  adorer,  twenty- 
fbur;   und  their   united    ages,    tbirty-niaej 
Coutti  tiiiire  be  a  prettier  teruo  aeceo  than  j 
nuiwbf^ra    fiilk?en,    twenty-four,  thirty-nine  ?  I 
Fortuji©  mnst  be  the  most  nnfaeUng  jada  in  1 
existed et*.  if  she  failed  to  friVuur  so  sweet  a  ' 
cot^  ■■  ■ '  Nothing  was  more  simple  than 

thi  ition  of  the  gaiua^ — florins   six 

tht/..  .... .  »  .ur  the  caution-money  would  be 

forw.iriI(f*i  to  Vienii!*,  by  the  paleraal  poiit, 
without  an  hjatant*s  delay ;  and  then  there 
woo  Id  reniaiii,  from  the'  pro*Juct*  of  the 
Unto    ?r  .       -     . 

flon 


upwards    of    three    thousaiMJ 
r<id    i}m    expenses    of    a    fir^t 
:^  afUr   having  allowed  for   a 
U^  litfj  parentd  equal  to  their  jearlj 
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i  *       ■  1^  an  actual  scan dalj  if 

Il6t  \    The  little  strip  of, 

'  1  i  <-    c  LI  1 1  <-tto  r    ann  ouuced   on  e, 

-ni>  siJtty-eight,  di^htv-ejglkt,  as  I 

I  fibers  *lrawn  from  the   wheel, 

lie  scrolls  marked  from  one  to 

i^^'e*  .  i 

**  Wi-iat  1  "  txclairoed  Julian  **  these  numbers 

»re  adualijr  absur^l  I    They  reprcaeut  nothing 

^«i  liUaiAcjr  aad  old  ag<^*'  1 


In  the  next  drawing,  her  own  age  and 
the  united  ages  were  Indeed  drawu,  but 
not  the  lover's  age;  so  nothing  Vfi\M 
got  by  that,  except  a  sort  of  prospect 
promUe  of  improvement.  At  lenj^th  ihe 
sacre^i  fund*  as  welt  as  a  pnit  of  eiirnugs, 
bad  been  devoted  to  the  ;^'oddess  For- 
tune of  Tenieswar.  As  a  cHmax  of  evil 
destiny,  the  regiment  was  ordered  ofFj  and 
bound  to  march  within  a  wei*k  or  two* 
Wiirmerstem  became  a  sbre  to  platoon  pre^ 
pari^tioDS. 

IT|>un  the  mominff  of  a  magnificent  tropieal 
day  in  August,  the  disconsolate  Julia  strolled^ 
with  her  younger  si^iter^  to  those  celebrated 
heights  from  whence  Belgrade  had  b**en  . 
bombarded.  Little  Katlnka  collected  wild 
fiowei^  and  pensive  Julia  sat  on  the  so^ 
moss,  gazing  nuconsdoufilj  upon  the  Danube 
and  the  minarets  of  the  Turkish  city,  whea 
she  and  lenly  discoTered  that  the  dark  eyei 
of  a  fltranj^eu  were  upon  her  tearful  fiico.  He 
was  luintliomely  dnes^dj  and  the  fingers  of 
his  ungloved  hand  were  covered  with  rings, 
aocordmg  to  the  Huiii|arian  fashion  of  all 
tiiue&  Hcj  raised  his  foiaLMng-cap  from  his 
head,  and  respectfully  addresised  some  in- 
quiries as  to  the  topography,  in  a  German 
so  accentuated  and  cadeucod  that  there  could 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  Magyar  origin  of  t!ie 
speaker*  In  her  innocence  of  woridly  ccui- 
vent  ion  all  ties,  and  in  courtesy  to  a  stranger, 
Julia  answered  all  his  questions  with  the 
grace  and  iotelligeuce  that  belongud  to  her, 
lieaide«,  ho  uppeur^jd  to  htn*  ipiitc  an  old  mail, 
and  she  was  uot  alone  with  lum,  for  she  had 
beckoned  Katinka  to  her  side^  The  manner 
of  the  stranger  seemed  to  be  so  sy m path  lain g, 
that  she  ended  by  reeouTiting  evtry  poitioa 
of  her  simple  history.  The  st range r*s  mt^ 
rest  was  luanif^^ated  by  a  proniii^t^  that  if 
Julia  wo'dd  meet  him  in  the  samti  ptace, 
on  the  following  day,  he  would  be  able  to 
give  her  good  advit^e,  only  she  must  saj 
nothing  to  her  parrnu.  At  the  appointed 
hour  the  panies  niet  with  hicrtik&i'd  into  rest, 
and  spake  as  confidentially  as  if  they  had 
known  each  other  for  years.  At  length  the 
Hnn^Wian  ajiid,  "  Dear  child!  your  ho^>e  of 
happmess  sliall  not  be  lost  for  the  matter  of 
a  few  thousand  florins.  I  will  supply  thenif 
but  have  not  the  money  here.  By  jill  that  Is 
solemn  **  (be  signed  himself  with  the  cross), 
**if  you  come  t-j  tlussfK>t  at  nine  oVdock  on 
the  moruingof  the  twelflh  of  next  month,  \ 
will  put  the  bank-notes  into  your  hand, 
asking  nothing  of  you  in  return  but  a  parting 
kiss^  and  a  promise  that  you  wiU  not  any 
longer  think  ill  of  Schobry^  because  I  am 
Sohobry." 

Jnlia  w^  ftt  home  more  silent  than  ever 
She  told  the  lieutenant  that  she  had  a  hopo 
still  I  and  he  conclnded  it  to  be  something  as 
promt^iiig  asthepoasible  terno  ;  so  he  «m^»ked 
his  pi]^,  ^ud  troBted  that  the  quait^^i^  he 
was  moving  to  might  bring  bim  more  aob- 
stauttal  luck. 
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Having  examined  the  batiks  of  the  Danube 
and  of  the  Saava,  in  case  of  flight  becoming 
unavoidable,  Schobry  proceeded,  unsnsfiected, 
in  his  handsome  equipage  to  Stulilweisaen- 
berg,  where  he  had  appointed  to  meet  one  of 
his  agents,  who  had  extensive  means  of 
knowing  what  was  going  on  in  the  camp  of 
hostile  police  and  railitury  cohorts.  The 
accounts  were  anything  but  reassuring :  tlie 
wliole  country  was  raised  ;  minute  descrip- 
tions of  liis  person  circulated  everywhere ; 
and  particular  instructions  had  been  sent  to 
the  commandants  along  the  military  frontier ; 
consequently,  Voukovar,  Peterwardeiu,  Mitro- 
vitze,  and  Semlin,  were  the  most  dangerous 
places  to  wliich  he  could  go.    It  was  pro- 

?osed  that  he  should  remain  quiet  in  the 
'ransylvanian  mountains.  His  recent  visit 
to  Voukovar  had  by  some  means  become 
known  to  the  authorities  a  few  hours  after  he 
quitted  ;  and  if  he  had  not,  by  mere  accident, 
taken  a  cross-country  track,  he  would  have 
been  intercepted.  Yet,  after  learning  all 
this  and  more,  his  confidant  was  dismayed  at 
hearing  him  say,  in  his  firmest  and  most 
deliberate  tone,  ''  I  shall  be  obliged  to  go  to 
Voukovar  and  Essig,  and  I  shall  be  obli^red 
to  go  to  Semlin,  or  close  to  it."  A  good  dis- 
guise, and  a  new  passport  adapted  to  the 
travesty,  enabled  him  to  do  as  he  pleased  at 
Voukovar,  where  the  police  were  off  their 
guard,  little  expecting  a  fresh  visit  so  soon 
after  a  hot  pursuit  But  on  the  frontier  all 
the  public  guardians  were  on  the  alert,  and 
they  have  often  penetrated  masquera«ling8 
that  passed  undiscovered  even  in  Vienna. 
It  is  said  that  Schobry  went  from  Voukovar 
to  some  part  of  the  BaUchka  county,  or  to 
tlie  Biinat,  on  his  way  to  Semlin,  quite  alone. 
In  the  small  hostelries  on  the  road  he  oflen 
heard  himself  spoken  of,  and  quite  as  often 
spoke  of  himself.  One  evenino:  he  arrived 
(after  losing  his  way  to  a  farm-house,  where 
he  had  a  friend),  wet  and  weary,  at  a  village 
inn,  and  went  to  bed  at  once  ;  merely  light- 
ing a  candle,  drinking  a  tumbler  of  wine  in 
the  common  room,  and  ordering  his  supper 
to  be  brouglit  to  him  a  couple  of  hours  later. 
But  that  lighting  of  a  candle  was  the  extin- 
guishing of  his  own  life.  The  little  corporal, 
his  restless  foe  since  the  adventure  of  the 
cave,  was  there  among  the  smokers,  and 
instantly  set  off  to  tell  the  commander  of 
troops  in  the  village  who  the  new  guest 
was  at  the  village  inn.  The  captain, 
a  cautious  old  Kaiserlich,  made  full  in- 
quiry before  he  decided  upon  his  course, 
t  was  known  that  Schobry  always  went 
well  armed  ;  and  the  point  of  skill  was, 
therefore,  to  take  him  alive,  without  giving 
him  a  chance  of  killing  one  of  his  as«)aii- 
ants. 

The  innkeeper  (a  docile  Saxon,  whose  dis- 
cretion could  be  trusted),  as  well  as   the 


?i 


battalion-surgeon,  were  called  to  th 
tains  quarters.  There  it  was  ar 
that  a  bottle  of  a  superior  kind  of  re 
should  be  drugired,  and  supplied,  at 
past  seven  o'clock,  to  Schobry  wi 
supper ;  afterwards  twenty  men,  ut 
lieutenant,  were  to  rush  into  the 
with  loaded  muskets  and  fixed  bay 
these  were  to  bind  Schobry  as  he 
under  the  influence  of  the  narcotic. 
corporal  volunteered  to  enter  first,  h 
a  torch. 

As  he  sat  down  to  supper,  Schob 
served  to  the  innkeeper's  wife  (who 
on  him,  knowing  nothing  of  his  qualil 
his  impending  fate)  that  he  never  befc 
such  gloomy  forebodings,  and  request 
to  be  extremely  careful  that  night  : 
fire,  as  there  was  so  much  wood  i 
building  of  the  house,  and  he  had  i 
that  the  room  next  his  was  full  of  flax 
woman  replied  that  she  herself  waf 
nervous  about  fire,  and  always  i 
through  the  house  with  a  lantern 
going  to  rest  for  the  night.  He  drank 
half  the  wine,  and  must  have  taken  \ 
a  sufficient  over-dose  of  opium.  Befo 
supper  was  removed,  he  reverted  to  th 
ject  of  fire,  observing,  that  if  such  a  i 
tune  were  to  occur,  he  could  save,  i 
rate,  himself,  the  windows  of  the  room 
only  a  couple  of  feet  fi*om  the  ground 
little  knew  that  he  was  already  w. 
through  those  windows  by  the  eight  i 
four  sentinels  and  the  two  eyes  of  the 
corporal,  who  helped  to  watch  unt 
bandit  was  in  bed,  and  had  put  oi 
candle. 

All  was  ready  at  midnight  for  the  ca 
The  door  had  been  gently  opened,  ai 
victim's  hard  breatliing  was  heard, 
corporal  entered  with  his  torch,  and  Sc 
either  started  up,  or  uttered  a  cry 
sleep.  Contrary  to  tlieir  ori^'inal  c 
four  soldiers  fired  at  him  from  the 
way,  and  three  of  their  balls  told, 
cording  to  some  accounts,  Schobry 
killed  on  the  instant,  and  his  dead 
exposed  next  day  to  the  terror  < 
doers  ;  while  another  version  is  that, 
only  wounded,  he  was  executed  pi 
after  a  brief  trial. 

Under  the  pillow  of  the  bed  in  wh 
slept,  a  square  packet  was  found,  and 
the  blood-stained  cover  there  was  aora< 
written.  The  contents  were  six  "V 
bank-notes  (at  one  of  those  rare  p 
when  these  were  at  par)  for  one 
sand  florins  each,  and  twenty  not 
one  hundred  florins.  It  is  not  1 
who  received  that  treasure ;  but  ii 
tainly  did  not  reach  Julia  Petravits.  ! 
lovers  did  not  marry,  and  were  mis 
ever  after. 
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rax,  edwabos  *  ca.  nTBLtsraERS^ 


MT  BLACK  MIRROB. 

Bjls  tfYCTjliodj  beuil  of  Doctor  Bee,  ihc 
Sftgicijui,  ubi  af  tfaa  bbefc  vpeenlinB  or 
mlrr^  ir  «■!  cMntl  eoal^  bi  wlikfc  m  could  eee 
«t  will  MToy^yKg  IB  the  wide  worif,  ami  & 
^  fOo4  jMsaj  tliiy  beyond  HI  If  m^  I  ntaf 
"""    *  r  to  m J  fvndeis  ui  line  CMMsii 

SOeUir  £Ni^  loa  I  prof^i  tlie  oeeolt  arl  to ; 
Uie  eiloft  tf  keepuif  m  Umek  »mr,  made 
exaedjr  ifte  iM  node}  of  ^uA  po^&^etl  bj 
IB|^  iiiiif niiigi  it  micmuir*  Mj  wfteaimtsL  like 
Ilia,  »•  ^^iMiiulinl  dC  aa  onl  pieee  of  caimd 
oq«It  ^Uf  petii>iul»  sod  n*  <m  a  woc4«ft 
*"  k  vt£k  «  lMih4le  to  hM,  it  %.  K^idiiD^ 
I  hm  riiijJtf  t^a  its  sfipeazaiiee ;  Botliiiig 

tilM  alwajA  tifeai  tbe  iMTflOii  MU^  it  be  »  tne  ' 
idryL    Any  i*ii  vfat  iJithdir^Tinrthiincft  m 
tv«»  ad««u    Lift  liim  set  m  vii«e  of  A&ncl 
«4HMh  It  J^f,  cftM  U  before  ««  with  I 
hamlfc^ciiie^  retm  to  &' 
mvofce   tte  BftMo  of 
at, 
^iilbck 
1/  he  4i^  neA  Ke  aD)Hh!ttg  he  Ehei^ 
mSUr  thM,  |sgty  fffi^esO,  or  fuiicrc,  then  ki 
Um  <ftyiai  qp  U  lhet«  k  oone  qieck  «r  faw 
ff  hirtidrS^  m  him  Bating  mmd  he  ia  eoaae- 
qttmiH  txat  m  trmm  adepC    The  varMlava 
mtmmi  ef  eeal  will  arrer  be  tiiofe  to  him 
Ikmm  the  pMtne  wm  to  Fkter  Bdl;  aad 
tlw  Ajd  tofKEftfioii  of  hii  caroer  maj  be 
Ciriluul  eertain    ajKOcr  er  later,  ha  wili 
«Mi  ca  bfiEjjaoChiaKbstatatidtti' 
I,  wU  h»w  aot  oM  Mwl  of 
afeottt  Mr  ;  I,wh»  asi  aa  trae  aa  adeft  at  If 


•oaedaj,  bod  mrtualjaoljiiat  j««.  Whem 
tli0  pracael  fiMliioa  eha^^ei^  I  bWi  |o  cnH 
with  a  aoeegaj  ta  ■¥  battoti-hol^  aad  ai«et 
the  bdy  af  Che  Mack  aiirTor,  I  ahaU  bow, 
amiH  aad  aaj,  *  Madia,  I  adore  ytm**  8h« 
willeaHaey,4gh,aadttj,*Iii  Ihaieaae^nn 
joo  had  be«i«r  Ukm  mj  haial*'  Aad  wa 
alMll  be  B»me4  aad  fittdlj  ehetU  mA 
ether  Ibr  tlM  nal  ef  aor  tiv«a.  I  know  all 
thai  mAf  frum  I^NAiqf  al  the  ouutd  coaL 
Who  woaid  aet  be  a  true  adejit  f 

What  ii  BIT  prea^  wtmliowj  and  how  4t> 
I  sake  raj  bhA  rainor  appBciMe  to  ii  f  I 
am  at  jpmeai  ia  tha  pnaitinii  of  moat  of  1^ 
other  mhabitaiito  of  Loadoa ;  I  an  th 
of  iooagott^onifif  iovm,  M|r  tilaafpr  1 
a  wmj  ia  ao  IfltocV  Hid  » j  waadi 
fxiisded,  at  home  and  atwow^  1 
dt»elioa^  that  I  eauoot  hope,  tlue  time,  to 
Yxait  aair  ivaily  beaotifiil 


to  mo*    I«99cilil  oatv  pt  to 


(Rsato  mtJ^-woami^  tavofce  tka  aaa 
Ho^Uo*  Skm,  that  both  eyee  for  a  mm 
OM  opea  them  ^am  nddcn]  j  oa  the  i 


abM»hitdj  _^  ^  __  ,  ^ 
poatUTv  noiHtie%  oj  pamuig  all 
dazi^  of  mj  fbrmer  expeditifma ;  aad  thl^ 
at  I  hare  mad,  I  havo  aot  leiMre  aaoagb  to 
acoomfRliriL  €3— cqoeatiy,  I  maat  go  to  aoma 
pbeelhatIhavttnMt«dbc£]re;  aadlaiai^ 
m  ooatmoa  lei^Knl  to  mj  own  boli^j  la- 
tcRita,  take  good  eaio  that  it  ia  a  phoa 
wher«  I  bave  akeadj  thorooahly  «|oyod 
KEjael^  vitbottt  a  aiogle  dtmwbadc:  to  mf 
pleaeara  that  ia  worth  mcBlaani^c^  Uadir 
jfl 


r  maj  be   man,  wbai  ehoald  I  do  f    WeazT  mj  msaoty 
r,  be  wilijto  hei^  mo  to  deddo  oa  a  ftcotlnat»m,  1^ 


I J^  lif  «^  iR  the  good  old  timm  Ctbe  Agm 
'  •^^  kaa  tiffy  froperly 
i)  fiad  arjnraft&g  inlerial  aad  oeea* 
Lf  tiaA  mimir.  For  evciTlhiiig  I 
\  aad  fer  erefjihi^  I  wmai  to 
The  other  Jar,  te  tOiCaiice, 
bather  1  dmmU  eiar 
ti«d»   I  wcttt  thro^  the  nmkile 
.amd  looked  oa  the  cMmloda    A 
MO  aBvaBoed  townrw 
Ber  ^vaet  aaa  bigmM^  to  etyrcr  her 
^_  J  k9  aokka  wma  n  rraanBellj  yjable ; 
amd  mm 


.  allhonih  I  OB  liil  bf^ 
exprrknea  that  of  ail  m  j  ^cultlea  mmumj  m 
the  leant  rimlj  to  aet  at  mj  adll,  tlm  toeai 
eerriaaUa  at  the  vofj  tiam  wbca  I 
waat  to  emiilaj  IL  Aa  a  Inio  ad^i^  1 1 
better  thaa  to  givo  mja^  mnj  velea 
tioiibia  ef  thia  asrt.  I  leciio  to  m j  imtato 
take  ^  atj  blidk  mirtw,  Bie»- 


% 


thk  tbt  I 


to  bi  mairied 


of  tbe  eumd  ooai  tho  ima^  oi  mj 

teaTelt  famm  bdbre  ai^  ia  m.  iwo* 

of  dteamaeeam,    I  tanra  mjfa^ 

,  aad  I  mako  mjr  preaoMt  ehmm 

o«t  of  t&cn  hr  the  cfideace  of  mj  nw« 

aad  I  maj  add,  bf  Ihht  of  mj  i 

— Hwibeiforaaiamji 
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Shall  I  go  on  the  continent  again  ?  Yea. 
To  what  part  of  it?  Suppose  I  revisit 
Austrian  Italy,  for  the  sake  of  renewing  my 
familiarity  with  certain  views,  bnildin^irsy  and 
pictui^s  which  once  delighted  me  ?  But  let 
me  tinst  ascertain  whether  I  had  anv  serious 
drawbacks  to  complain  of  on  making  ac- 
quaintance with  that  paii;  of  the  world. 
Black  mirror !  show  me  my  first  evening  in 
Austrian  Italy. 

A  cloud  rises  on  the  magic  surface — rests 
on  it  a  little  while — slowly  disappears.  My 
eyes  are  fixed  on  the  cannel  coal.  I  see 
nothing,  hear  nothing  of  the  world  about  me. 
The  fii-st  of  the  magic  scenes  grows  visiV>Ie. 
I  behold  it,  as  in  a  dream.  Away  with  the 
ignorant  Present.    I  am  in  Italy  again. 

The  darkness  is  just  coming  on.  I  see 
myself  looking  out  of  the  side  window  of  a 
carriage.  The  hollow  roll  of  the  wheels  has 
changed  to  a  sharp  rattle,  and  we  have 
entered  a  town.  Vie  cross  a  vast  square, 
illuminated  by  two  lamps  and  a  glimmer  of 
ri'flet'ted  light  from  a  coffee-shop  win<low. 
We  get  on  into  a  long  street,  with  heavy 
nUniG  arcades  for  foot-passengers  to  walk 
uniler.  Everything  looks  dark  and  confused  ; 
grim  visions  of  cloaked  men  flit  by,  all 
smoking  ;  shrill  female  voices  rise  above  the 
chittcr  of  our  wheels,  then  subside  again  in  a 
moment.  We  stop.  The  bells  on  the  hors«e8' 
necks  ring  their  last  tiny  peal  for  the  night. 
A  greasy  hand  ojiens  the  carriage-door,  and 
helps  me  down  the  steps.  I  am  under  an 
archway,  with  blank  darkness  before  me, 
with  a  smiling  man  holding  a  flaming  tillow 
candle  by  my  side,  with  street  spectators 
sih  iitly  looking  on  behin<l  me.  They  wear 
hijj^h-ci-owned  hats  and  brown  cloaks,  niyste- 
riuusly  muflling  them  up  to  the  chin.  Bri- 
ganils,  evidently.  Pass,  Scene  !  I  am  a 
peaceable  man,  and  I  don't  like  the  suspicion 
of  a  stiletto,  even  in  a  dream. 

Show  me  my  sitting-room.  Where  did  I 
dine,  and  how,  on  my  first  evening  in  Aus- 
ti'ian  Italy  ? 

I  am  in  the  presence  of  two  cheerful 
sl«»venly  waiters,  \\ith  two  flaring  candlos. 
One  is  lighting  lami>s  ;  the  other  is  setting 
brushwood  and  logs  in  a  blaze  in  a  per- 
fect cavern  of  a  hearth.  Where  am  I, 
now  that  there  is  plenty  of  light  to  see 
by  1  Apparently  in  a  banqueting-hall,  fifty 
feet  long  by  forty  wide.  ThU  is  n»y  private 
«iLting-room,  and  I  am  to  eat  my  little  bit  of 
dinner  iu  it  all  alone.  Let  me  look  about' 
observantly,  while  the  meal  is  pri?panng.  i 
Above  me  is  an  arched  jKiinted  ceiling,  all  i 
iilive  with  Cupiiis  rolling  ahout  on  clouds, ' 
and  scattering  perpetual  roses  on  the  heads  i 
of  travellers  beneath.  Around  me  are  classical  j 
landscapes,  of  the  sfchool  which  treats  the 
spectator  to  umbrclla-shapi'd  trees,  calm  green  ! 
oceans, and  foregrounds  rnnipant  with  < lancing  ; 
goddesses.  Beneath  me  is  something  amaz- ] 
in;rly  elastic  to  tread  upon,  .«?melling  very  like; 
old  straw,  which  indeed  it  is,  covered  with  a 


thin  drugget.  This  is  humanely  intended  to 
protect  me  against  the  cold  of  the  stone  or 
brick  floor,  and  is  a  concession  to  English 
prejudices  on  the  subject  of  comforts  May  I 
oe  grateful  for  it,  and  take  no  fidgety  notice 
of  the  fleas,  though  they  are  crawling  up  ray 
le"8  from  the  straw  aiui  the  drugget  already. 
What  do  I  see  next  ?  Dinn»'r  on  the  table. 
Drab-coloured  soup,  which  will  take  a  great 
deal  of  thickening  with  grated  Parmesan 
cheese,  and  five  dishes  all  around  it.  Trout 
fried  in  oil,  rolled  beef  steeped  in  snccnlent 
brown  gravy,  roast  chicken  with  water-cresses^ 
square  pastry  cakes  with  mince-meat  inside 
them,  fried  potatoes — all  excellent.  This  is 
really  good  Italian  cookery :  it  is  more  fim- 
ciful  than  the  English  and  more  solid  thm 
the  French.  It  is  neither  creasy  nor  garlicky, 
and  none  of  the  fried  dishes  taste  in  the 
slightest  degree  of  lamp  oil.  The  wine  Is 
good,  too — etTervescent,  tasting  of  the  rails* 
catel  grape,  and  only  eighteen-jience  a  bottle. 
The  second  coui*se  more  than  sustains  the 
character  of  the  fii-st.  Small  browned  birds 
that  look  like  larks,  their  plump  breasts 
clothed  succulently  with  a  Counterpane  of 
fat  bacon,  their  tender  backs  rejKising  on 
betls  of  savoury  toast, — stewed  pigeon, — a 
sponce-cjike  pudding, — baked  pears.  Where 
could  one  find  abetter  dinner  or  apleasnnter 
waiter  to  serve  at  table  ?  He  is  neither 
servile  nor  familiar,  and  is  always  ready  to 
occupy  any  superfluous  attention  I  have  to 
spare  with  all  the  small  talk  that  is  in  him. 
He  has,  in  fact,  but  one  fault,  and  that  con- 
sists in  his  very  vexatious  and  unaccountable 
manner  of  varyinjj  the  language  in  which  he 
communicates  with  me.  I  speak  Fi-ench  and 
Italian,  and  he  can  speak  French  also  as  well 
as  his  own  tongue.  I  naturally,  h<»wever, 
choose  Italian  on  first  addre.«*sing  him,  be- 
cause it  is  his  native  language.  He  underftt^inds 
what  I  say  to  him  pei'teetly,  but  he  answers 
me  in  French.  I  bethink  myself,  nj)on  thii^ 
that  he  may  be  wishing,  like  the  rest  of  us^ 
to  filiow  off  any  little  morsel  of  learning  that 
he  has  picked  up,  or  that  he  may  fancy  I 
under.stand  Fiench  better  than  I  <fo  Italian, 
and  may  be  politely  anxious  to  make  our 
colloquy  as  ca«»y  as  possible  to  me.  Accord- 
ingly I  humour  him,  and  chancre  to  French 
when  I  next  speak.  No  sooner  are  the  wonls 
out  of  my  mouth  than,  with  inexplicable  j>er- 
versity.he  answers  me  in  Italian !  A  1|  through 
the  dinner  I  try  hard  to  nnike  him  talk  the 
same  language  that  I  do,  yet.  excejiting  now 
and  then  a  few  insignificant  ])hrjises,  I  never 
succeed.  What  is  the  meaning  of  his  playing 
this  game  f»f  ])hilological  see-saw  with  me  1 
Do  the  i»eople  here  actually  Ciirry  the  national 
politeness  so  far  as  to  flatter  the  stranger  by 
according  liim  an  undisturbed  monop«>|y  of 
the  language  in  which  he  chooses  to  talk  to 
them  ?  I  cannot  explain  it,  and  «lessert  sup- 
prises  me  in  the  midst  of  my  pHiplexities. 
Four  dishes  again  !  Parmesan  chec-^e,  ma- 
caroons, pears,  and  green  figs.    With  these 
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ftBcl  another  bottle  of  the  eiferveBcent  wine, 
bow  brightly  the  eveniwg  will  pasa  a  way  hy 
i\n*  blazing  wood  fire.  Surely,  I  cannot  do 
better  than  go  to  Austrian  Italy  again ^  after 
iaving  met  Tritli  aiich  a  first  wt^lcomo  to  the 
country  aa  thiB.  SI  mil  I  pat  down  the  cannel 
coalf  and  decide  without  any  more  ado  on 
paying  n  eecoud  visit  to  the  land  that  ia 
cheered  by  my  comfortable  itin  ?  No^  not  too 
haatily.  liet  me  try  the  effect  firit  of  one  or 
two  more  scenes  from  my  pitst  travel  Ihtg 
experience  lu  this  particular  division  of  the 
Italian  peniiiBula.  Black  Mirror!  bow  did 
I  end  my  evening  at  the  comfortable  inn  ? 

The  doad  passes  again,  heavily  and  thickly 
thia  time,  over  the  sin^fsice  of  the  mirror — 
clears  away  slowly — sliows  me  myself  dozing 
luxuriously  by  ihe  red  emWrs  with  an  empty 
bottle  at  my  side-.  A  audJenly^opening  door 
wAket  me  up;  the  landlord  of  the  inn  ap^ 
prnichee,  pJace«  a  long^  official-looking  book 
pii  the  t2&ble,  and  barfds  me  pen  and  ink,  I 
en^^uu^  pee  via  I  dy  wViat  I  am  want^  to  wriU 
at  that  time  of  m^ht^  when  I  am  just  digest- 
ing my  <littner.  'J'he  landlord  anawers  re- 
ap* *et  fully  til  at  I  am  required  to  give  the 
ptdice  a  full,  true,  and  particular  account  of 
myself.  1  approach  the  table^  thinkm^^  this 
deniaud  rather  absurd,  for  mj  passport  is 
ahead y  iti  the  hands  of  the  authorities. 
However,  as  I  am  in  a  despotic  country,  I 
keep  my  thoughts*  to  myself,  open  a  blniik 
paga  in  the  official-looking  book^  see  tlmt 
it  h  divided  into  coluranSj,  with  printed 
ilea  dings,  mid  find  that  I  no  more  under- 
stand what  they  mean  than  T  understand 
mxi  assessed  tax  paper  at  home,  to  which, 
by-lbeby,  the  blank  pajie  bears  a  strikint? 
general  rcseinljbmde.  Tho  lieadings  aie 
teehuieal  official  words,  which  I  now  meet 
with  as  parts  of  Italian  speech  for  the  first 
time,  I  am  obliged  to  appeal  to  the  polite 
landlord,  and,  by  his  assi stance,  I  get  gra- 
ditally  to  undcrstaud  what  it  is  the  Austrian 
^lice  want  of  me* 

The  police  require  to  know^  before  tliey 
wiU  l(?t  me  go  on  peaceably  to-morrow^  fii'^t, 
What  tuy  name  la  in  full  T     (My  nnm 


I  am  marrletl  or  single  ?    Landlord,  what  ia 
the  ItjilSan  for  Bachelor  r      ^*  Write  Nubile, 
Signer,"     Nubile  ?     That  means  Marriage^ 
abte.    There  h  an  epithet  to  designate  a 
bachelor,  wliich   is  sure   to  meet  with    the 
approval  of  the  ladieSi  at  Itsast.    Wliat  next  ? 
(O  distruatful  despots  1  what  next  ?)  Seventh, 
What  is  my  condition?     (Fir^^t-rate  condi- 
tion ^  to  be  sure, — full  of  rnlled  beef,  toasted 
lark*,  and   effervescent  wine*       Condition  ! 
What  do  they  mean  by  that  1    Frofeasigu,  is 
it  ?      I   have    not  got  one.      What  shall  I 
write  1    "  Write  Proprietor^  tignort."    Very 
well ;    btit  I  don't    Know  that  I    am    pro- 
prietor of  anything  except  the  clothes  I  stund 
np  in:   even  my  trunk  was  Ix^rrowed  of  a 
friend.)     Eighth,  Where  do  I  come  fromi 
Ninth,  Wheri*    am    I    going   to  1      Tenths 
When  did  I  get  my  passport  ?     Eleventh, 
Where  did   I  get    my  passport  I     Twelfth, 
Who  gave  me  my  pnasport  t    Was  there  ever 
such  &  monstrous    string    of   que^^tii^n^   to 
a^ldi'eaa  to  a  harmless  idle  man,  who  only 
wants  to  potter  about   Italy  quietly   in   a 
postchaia© !    Here,  landlord,  take  the  Tra^ 
vellers*    B'jok    back  to    the  police.     I  eon 
write  no  better  answera  to  tueir  qtiestlons. 
Take  it  away ;  And  nmy  the    Emperor    of 
Austria  feel  all  the  mfer  on  hia  thrtine,  now 
he    knows    that    I    waa   bora    at   Merthyr 
Tydvil^  and  that  I  liave  not  yet  been  so  for* 
tunate  as  to  get  any  lady  to  marry  me  l 
Survly,  surely,  sneh  unfounded  and  injurtont 
disirUiit  of  my  character  as  the  production  of 
this  book  at  my  dbmer-table   impliea,  and 
such  perpetual  looking  after  rae  as  tt  prog- 
nostieates  fur  the  futnref  while  I  rem  a  In  in 
this  country,  form  two  serious  drsiw batiks  to 
the  pleasure  of  travelling  in  Austrian  Italy. 
Shall  I  give  up  at  onco  all  idea  of  going 
there  again?    No;   let  me  be  deliberate  in 
arriving  at  a  decision^ — let  me  pauently  try 
the  expeiiment  of  looking  at  one  more  ticene 
from  the  pstst.    Blac-k  Mirror  !    how  did  I 
travel  in  Austrian  Iialy  afier  I  bad  paid  my 
bill  in  tiie  momuig;  uud  had  left  my  comfort- 
able inn  ? 

The  new  dream-see ue  shows  iiie  evening 


full  U  Mat tlvew  O^Donoglme  MThinn  Fhip*l|igMU.  I  have  joined  another  English  tra- 
Mfti  Dee;  and  let  the  Austrian  authorities' veller  in  triklng  a  vehiL*W  that  they  c^ll  a 
read  it  if  they  can,  now  they  have  got  it,)  ^c^dcche.    It  is  an  unapenkabty  old  and  frowsy 


Smjond,  What  is  my  nation  J  {Britishj  and 
giad  to  ca?^t  it  in  the  tt-etb  of  coutitiental 
tyrants.)  Third,  Where  was  1  born  ?  (At 
^lertbyr  Tydvih  I  shonll  be  glad  to  hear 
%he  Austrian  autboriti<'S  pronounce  that, 
when  th'-y  biive  c'ven  up  my  name  in  de- 


kiml  of  sedan-chair  on  wbei^ls,  with  greasy 
leather  curtains  and  cusbiuna.  In  the  duya 
of  ita  prosperity  and  yonth  it  mij^ht  h:iv# 
been  a  siate-coaeii,  and  might  have  carried 
Sir  Pvnbert  Wal|>ole  to  court,  or  the  Abi4 
JJuboi-s  to  a  supper  with  the  Itegent  Orleaim, 


rir.)  Fourtli,  Where dti  I  live  ?  (In  Lon-jlt  U  driven  by  a  ttdl,  cadaverous,  nithudy 
(,  and  I  wish  I  was  thi.re  now,  for  Ijposfdi<iu,  with  h!a  clothes  all  in  r.vz^,  ami 
would  write  to  the  Tinies about  this  nuisance  i  without  a  spark  of  mercy  for  his  fnseruble 
before  1  sb'pt.)  Fifth,  llow  old  am  I  ?  (My  I  horses.  It  smells  badly,  looka  badly,  guea 
ftge  is  what  it  ba^  been  f;>r  the  last  sei^en  J  badly ;  and  jerks,  and  cracks,  and  ttHtei^  ik^ 
yeai's,  and  what  it  will  remain  till  I  have  [if  it  would  break  down  altorrutiitsr,  whon  it  is 
married  thu  Udy  whi>m  t  siiw  in  my  Mntri^'gudilcnlv  stopjicd  on  a  rough  &toiie  ^KLVt-mt^nt 
Glass— 'twenty-five  exactly,  Married  did  I]in  front  of  a  lonely  post  house,  jnsi:is  the  sun 
aay  f  Hy  nil  thnt  is  iuquisitive  ■  here  are  la  sinking  and  the  nlgiit  is  netting  in. 
tiiie  police  wantiJig  to  know  (dixth)  whether  1     The  postma;ster  comes  out  to  au  ^ler Livt«bu4 
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the  hnniessing  of  fresh  horses.  He  is  tipsy, 
familiar,  and  confidential ;  he  first  nposiro- 
phiscs  the  calccho  wit)i  contemptuous  curses, 
then  tiikcs  me  mysteriouiily  Hside,  and  de- 
clai-es  that  the  wliole  hig)i  road  onward  to  our 
inoming^s  destination  Awamis  with  thieves. 
It  seems,  tlien,  that  tlie  Austrian  police 
reserve  all  tht-ir  vigilance  for  innocent  tra- 
vellers, and  leave  loc.d  rogues  entirely  un- 
molested. I  make  this  refieciion,  and  ask  the 
postmaster  what  he  recommends  us  to  do  for 
the  protection  of  our  portmanteaus  which 
are  tied  on  to  the  roof  of  the  caleche.  He 
answers  that  unless  we  take  s})ecial  pre- 
cautions, the  thieves  will  get  up  behind,  on 
our  crazy  toot-board,  and  will  cut  the  trunks 
otf  the  top  of  our  frowsy  travelling-carriage, 
under  cover  of  the  night,  while  wo  are 
quietly  seated  inside,  seeing  and  8U8[>ecting 
nothing.  We  instantly  express  our  readiness 
to  take  any  pi-ecautions  that  anyone  may  be 
kind  enough  to  suggest  Tlie  postmaster 
winks,  lavs  his  finger  archly  on  the  side  of  his 
nose,  and  gives  an  unintelligible  onler  in  the 
patois  of  the  district.  Before  I  have  time  to 
ask  what  he  is  going  to  do,  every  idler  about 
the  posthouse  who  can  climb,  scales  the 
summit  of  the  caleche,  and  every  idler  who 
cannot,  stands  roaring  and  gesticulating  be- 
low with  a  lighteil  candle  in  his  hand 
While  the  hubbub  is  at  its  loudest,  a  rival 
ti-avelling-carriage  suddenly  drives  into  the 
midst  of  us,  in  the  shape  of  a  huge  barrel- 
organ  on  wheels,  and  bursts  out  awfully  in 
the  darkness  with  the  grand  march  in 
Seniiramide,  played  with  the  utmost  fury  of 
the  drum,  cymbal,  and  trumpet-stops.  Tlie 
noise  \a  so  bewildering  that  my  travelling 
companion  and  I  lake  refuge  inside  our  car- 
riage, and  shut  our  eyes,  and  sto])  our  ears, 
and  abandon  ourselves  to  despair.  After  a 
time,  our  elbows  are  jogged,  and  a  string 
a-])iccc  is  given  to  us  through  each  window. 
A\  e  arc  informed  in  shouts,  accompanied  in 
the  most  inspiriting  manner  by  the  grand 
march,  that  the  strings  are  fastened  to  our 
portmaiiteaus  above  ;  that  we  are  to  keep 
the  loose  ends  round  our  forelingers  all 
night ;  and  that  the  moment  we  feel  a  tug, 
We  may  be  quite  certain  the  thieves  are  at 
work,  and  may  feel  justified  in  stopping  the 
carriage  and  fighting  for  our  baggage  with- 
out any  more  ado.  Under  these  agi'ecable 
auspices,  we  stirt  again,  with  our  strings 
round  our  forefingers.  We  feel  like  men 
about  to  ring  the  bell,  or  like  men  eng:i[red  in 
deep  sea-fishing,  or  like  men  on  the  ])oiut  of 
pulling  the  string  of  a  shower-bath.  Fifty 
times  at  least,  during  the  next  stage,  each  of 
us  is  certiiiu  that  he  feels  a  tug,  and  popn  his 
head  agitatedly  out  of  window,  and  sees  ab- 
solutely nothing,  and  falls  back  again  ex- 
hausted with  excitement  in  a  conier  of  the 
caldche.  All  through  the  night  this  wear  and 
tear  of  our  nerves  goes  on  ;  and  all  through 
tlie  night  (thanks,  probably,  to  the  ceaseless 
popping  of  oar  heads  out  of  the  windows) 


not  the  ghost  of  a  tliief  cornea  near  vm.  We 
begin,  at  last,  almost  to  feel  that  it  would  be 
a  relief  to  be  robbed — almost  to  doubt  the 
policy  of  resisting  any  niercifuUy-bircenoui 
Lands  stretched  forth  to  rescue  us  from  the 
incubus  of  our  own  baggage.  The  morning 
dawn  finds  us  languid  and  liagganl  with  Uie 
accui-sed  portmanteau-strings  dangling  unre- 
garded in  the  bottom  of  the  ealOche.  Aiid  this 
IS  taking  our  pleiisure  !  This  is  an  incident 
of  travel  in  Austrian  Italy  !  Faithful  Black 
Mirror,  accept  my  thanks.  The  warning  of 
the  two  last  dream-scenes  that  vou  have 
shown  me  shall  not  be  disregarded.  What^ 
ever  other  direction  I  may  take  when  I  go 
out  of  town  for  the  present  season,  one  iomI 
at  least  I  know  that  I  shall  avoid — the  roed 
that  leads  to  Austrian  Italy. 

Shall  I  keep  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Alps,  and  travel  a  little,  let  us  sav,  in  German- 
Switzerland  7  Black  Mirror !  now  did  I  get 
on  when  I  was  last  in  that  country  1  Diil  I 
like  my  introductory  experience  at  mj  first 
inn? 

The  vision  changes,  and  takes  me  again  to 
the  outside  of  a  house  of  public  entertaiumeut ; 
a  great  white,  clean,  smooth-fronted,  opulent- 
looking  hotel — a  very  different  building  from 
my  dingy,  cavernous  Italian  inn.  At  the 
street-door  stands  the  landlord.  He  is  a 
little,  lean,  rosy  man,  dressed  all  in  black, 
and  looking  like  a  master  undertaker.  I 
observe  that  he  neither  steps  forward  nor 
smiles  when  I  get  out  of  the  carriage  and  ask 
for  a  bedroom.  He  gives  me  the  shortest 
possible  answer,  growls  guttural  instruc- 
tions to  a  waiter,  then  looks  out  into  the 
street  again,  and,  before  I  have  so  much  as 
turned  my  back  on  liim,  forgets  my  existence 
immediately.  The  virion  chmiges  again,  and 
takes  me  inside  the  hotel.  I  am  following  a 
waiter  up-stairs — the  man  looks  unaffectedly 
sorry  to  sec  me.  In  the  bedroom  corridor  we 
find  a  chambermaid  asleep  with  her  head  on  a 
table.  She  is  woke  up  ;  opens  a  door  with  a 
groan,  and  scowls  at  me  reproachfully  when 
I  say  that  the  room  will  do.  I  descend  to 
dinner.  Two  waiters  attend  on  me,  under 
protest,  and  look  as  if  they  were  on  the  point 
uf  giving  waruhig  every  time  I  require  them 
it}  cliange  my  plate.  At  the  second  course 
the  landlord  comes  in,  and  stands  and  stares 
at  me  intently  and  silently  with  his  hands  in 
his  pockets.  Tliis  may  be  his  way  of  seeing 
that  my  dinner  is  well  served  ;  but  it  lookS 
much  more  like  his  way  of  seeing  that  I  do 
not  abstract  any  spoons  fror:)  his  table.  I 
become  irritated  by  the  boorish  staring  and 
frowning  of  everyboily  about  me,  and  express 
myself  strongly  on  the  subject  of  my  recep- 
tion at  the  hotel  to  an  Knelish  traveller  dining 
near  me.  He  is  one  ot  those  exasperatinff 
men  who  are  always  ready  to  put  up  with 
injuries,  and  he  coolly  accounts  for  the  be- 
haviour of  which  I  complain,  by  telling  me 
that  it  is  the  result  of  the  blunt  honesty  of 
the  natives^  who  cannot  pretend  to  take  an 
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mtere»t  in  me  which  thej  do  not  really  feel 
Whit  do  I  eare  abo\it  the  ft'elitiiza  uf  thts 
stolid  I&ndlord  aiul  the  iutky  waiters  I  I 
require  the  comforting  outward  show  from 
Iheiu — tlie  inward  aubataiicv  is  not  of  the 
smallest  consequence  to  Die.  When  I  travel 
In  civilised  conntriefl,  1  want  such  a  reeeption 
at  Ttiy  inn  as  ahall  genially  finiu^  ami  gently 
Mcklf^  uU  the  region  round  about  my  organ  of 
•©If-trpteem.  Biunt  honeJ5ty  which  ist  too 
ofTi'iisively  truthful  to  prt^tend  to  be  ^Ud  to 
mt  me,  auowa  no  correspojiding  integrttj — sks 
mj  own  ex[iertence  mfnrma  me  at  this  very 
i — About  the  capa ci t it*s  of  i  ts  w i n e  hot tl ea, 
gives  me  a  pint  »nd  char^^ea  nie  for  a 
in  the  bill,  like  the  rest  of  the  world, 
4unt  honeaty,  although  it  is  too  brutally 
ncere  to  look  civilly,  distressed  and  ^ym- 
pntht^tic  wher^  I  &fty  that  I  am  tired  after  my 
Joiiruey,  dot^jt  not  hesiitnte  to  warm  up,  Mid 
prv*f  nt  before  me  as  newly-dreased,  a  >iethu- 
»elEib  of  a  tiuek  that  has  be€n  cuoked  iievet^ 
tsuies  over,  aevei-al  days  ago,  and  paid  for, 
though  not  eatwn,  by  my  traveii'mg  predeces- 
iara.  Blunt  honyisty  tleec^fa  me  accord iog  to 
mvrty  esiahliahed  predntory  hiw  of  the  laud- 
^>r*^'tt  coite^  yet  tihtiuka  from  the  amiable 
dupHcUy  of  fawning;  affeeiionately  before  me 
all  the  way  up  stairs  when  I  first  present 
Diy^elf  to  he  fiwinilled.  Awuy  with  such 
detestdihlu  Kijioei  ity  a«  this  \  Away  with  the 
boii^^ty  which  hrutalUeii  a  landlord's  manners 
wrlbrmt  r*'formiuf;  his  bottles  or  his  hills  I 
Away  with  my  Gi^rnuin -Swiss  hotel,  and  the 
sitortioiiate  cynic  who  keeps  it  !     Let  other* 

E%f  tribute  if  they  will  to  th?it  boor  in  inn- 
eetier^s  do  thing,  the  colour  of  my  money  he 
diail  never  see  again. 

Suppost^  I  avoid  Grerman-Swttzerland,  and 
try  S**itz«rlftnd  Proper  i  MiiTor  I  how  did 
I  trarel  when  I  last  fouud  myself  on  the 
Swiss  Hide  of  the  Alpa  ? 

The  new  vinion  removes  me  even  from  the 
siott  tlistant  view  of  an  hot^l  of  any  kindj 
and  pl:t;ceH  me  In  a  wtld  niountaln  country 
mhei^  the  end  of  a  rough  road  is  lost  in  the 
dry  bed  of  a  torrent*  I  am  seated  in  a  queer 
li(tk  box  on  wheels,  called  a  Char,  drawn  by 
a  fuuhi  and  a  mare^  and  driven  by  a  jovial 
eoochcfian  in  a  blue  blouse.  I  have  hnrdly 
time  to  look  down  alaruiedly  at  the  dry  bed 
of  the  t^rrent^  before  the  Char  plunges  into 
it^  Kapidly  and  recklessly  we  thump  along 
over  rocks  and  stones,  accliviii^s  and  dedivi^ 
lies  that  would  shake  down  the  stoutest 
EatfltMh  tnivelling-carriftge,  kn<H*k  up  the 
red  Eiighsh  horst'S,  nonplus  the  most 
log  Kngllsh  eoachman.  Jovial  Blue 
singing  like  a  nighlingale,  di'iv^ 
regai'diesd  of  every  obstacle — the  mule 
re  t*^ar  along  madly  as  if  the  journey 
t  enjoyment  of  the  day  to  them—* 
Lcks,  rends^  sway>^  bimi  pRf  auil  tot- 
tcTSt  buL».urnflv as  becomes  a  hardy  liitleniouu- 
tjLin  vehicle,  to  overturn  or  <X)nie  to  pieces. 
When  we  aro  not  amoog  the  rocks  we  are 
foUixig  and  heaTing  in  sloughs  of  bhusk  mud 


and  saudt  like  &  Dutch  herrini^-boat  in  & 
givjund-awelL  It  is  all  one  to  HUie  Blouse 
and  the  mule  and  mare.  They  are  just  HiS 
reiidy  to  drag  through  sloughs  as  to  jolt  over 
rocks  ;  aud  when  we  tia  come  occjisioually  to 
A  bit  of  unencumbered  ground^  they  .'lI  ways 
gallantly  indemnify  themselvai  for  ptwst  harli- 
ship  ami  fatigue  by  gi(llo]Mng  like  mad.  As 
for  my  own  sens^aiions  in  the  ch  a  meter  o! 
passenger  io  the  Char  they  are  not,  phyHically 
a]j«Hkuigf  of  the  pteasautest  jMssiblt^  kind* 
1  can  only  keep  myself  inside  my  velilele  by 
dint  of  holding  tight  with  both  hands  by  any- 
tliing  I  cun  find  to  grasp  at ;  and  I  am  i^io 
shake  u  throughout  my  whole  anatomy  that 
my  very  jawa  clatter  again,  and  my  feet  play 
a  perpetual  tattoo  on  the  bottom  of  the  Char. 
Did  I  bit  on  no  nieLbod  of  travelling  mors 
composed  and  deliberate  than  this^f  I  wonder, 
when  I  was  last  in  Switzerland  ?  Must  I 
make  up  my  tuhol  tr>  be  half-shaken  to  pieces 
iM  am  bold  enough  to  venture  on  going  there 
again  t 

The  surface  of  ths  Black  Mim^r  is  onee 
more  cloinled  over.  It  clears,  and  the  vision 
is  now  of  A  path  along  the  side  of  a  precipice. 
A  mule  IS  following  the  path,  and  I  am  the 
atlventurous  traveller  who  is  astride  on  the 
beast's  back.  Tite  drst  ol>eervatton  that 
oCL^ur^  to  me  In  my  new  position  is^  that 
mules  thoroughly  deserve  their  reputati*m 
for  ob^itinacy,  and  tbat^  in  regard  to  the  iiar^ 
ticular  aoioial  on  which  I  am  rkliu^,  the  less 
I  interfere  with  bim  and  the  more  I  comluct 
myself  as  if  I  was  a  pack-saddle  on  his  back, 
the  better  we  are  sure  U>  gel  on  together. 

Carrying  puck-^iaddles  is  bis  maui  business 
in  life  ;  ana  though  he  saw  me  get  on  his 
back,  he  persists  in  treating  mo  as  if  I  was  a 
bale  of  goods,  by  walking  on  the  e^u^eme 
edge  of  the  precipice,  so  as  not  to  run  any 
risk  of  rubbing  his  loail  against  the  Haf4.%  or 
mountain,  side  of  the  path.  In  this  and  in 
other  things  I  find  that  he  is  the  victim  of 
routine,  and  the  slave  of  habit.  He  b^ia  a 
way  of  stopping  short,  placing  himself  iu  » 
sUnting  poditton,  and  fid  Hug  mto  a  profouud 
meditiition  at  some  of  the  moat  awkwai'd. 
turns  In  tlie  wihl  m<iuntaiu*^roads.  I  imagine 
at  tirst  that  he  may  be  halting  in  this  abrupt 
and  inconvenient  mannt^r  to  take  breath  ; 
but  then  he  never  exerts  himself  so  as  to  Uix 
his  lungs  in  the  smallest  degree,  and  he  stojw 
on  the  most  unreus<mably  iiTegular  prin- 
ciples, sometimes  twice  in  ten  minutes,-^ 
sometimes  not  more  than  twicts  in  two  houi's 
^^vtdently  just  as  his  new  ideas  happen  to 
aWorb  his  attention  or  not.  It  is  part  of  his 
aggravatijig  character  at  these  times,  always 
to  l>eeome  immersed  in  refleatiou  where  the 
muleteer's  statf  has  not  room  to  reach  him 
with  the  smallest  e^ect  ]  an  I  where,  lofuting 
him  with  blows  being  out  of  the  qu»*i*iion,  loaa- 
ing  hiiu  with  abusive  langinige  U  the  only  other 
av:ulable  process  for  getting  hini  on.  I  find 
that  he  genertdly  turns  out  to  be  susceptible 
to  the  induenee  of  inj  uncus  epithets  utter  bs 
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has  heard  himself  personally  insulted  five  or 
six  times.  Once,  his  obdurate  nature  gives 
way,  even  at  the  third  appeal.  Ho  has  just 
stopped  with  me  on  his  back  to  amuse  him- 
self, at  a  dangerous  part  of  the  road,  with  a 
little  hard  thinking  in  a  steeply  slanting 
position  ;  and  it  becomes  therefore  urgently 
necessary  to  abuse  him  into  proceeding  forth- 
with, l^irst,  the  muleteer  calls  him  a  Ser- 
pent— he  never  stirs  an  inch.  Secondly,  the 
muleteer  calls  him  a  Yroa — he  goes  on  im- 
perturbably  with  his  meditation.  Thirdly, 
the  muleteer  roars  out  indignantly,  Ah  8aci*6 
nom  d'un  Butor  !  (which,  interpreted  by  the 
help  of  an  Anglo-French  dictionary,  means 
apparently,  Ah,  sacred  name  of  a  Muildle- 
head !) ;  and  at  this  extraordinary  adjura- 
tion the  beast  instantly  jerks  up  his  no&e, 
shakes  his  ears,  and  goes  on  his  way  indig- 
nantly. 

Mule-riding,  under  these  circumstances,  is 
certainly  an  adventurous  and  amusing  method 
of  travelling,  and  well  worth  trying  for  once 
in  a  way ;  but  I  am  not  at  all  suro  that  I 
should  thoroughly  enjoy  a  second  experience 
of  it,  and  I  have  my  doubts  on  this  account 
—to  say  nothing  of  my  dread  of  a  second 
jolting  journey  in  a  Char — about  the  pro- 
priety of  undertaking  another  trip  to  Switzer- 
land during  the  present  sultry  season.     It 


possessor  of  the  Black  Mirror.  They  exhibit 
a  spectacle  of  luxury  which  would  make  an 
ancient  Spartan  shudder  with  disgust ;  and, 
in  an  adjoining  apartment,  their  baiid  is 
attending  on  tliein,  in  the  shape  of  a  musical 
box  which  is  just  now  playing  the  last  scene 
in  Lucia  di  Lammermuor.  Hark  1  what 
sounds  are  those  mingling  with  the  notes  of 
Donizetti's  lovely  music — now  rising  over  it 
sublimely,  now  dyins  away  under  it»  gently 
and  more  gently  still  t  Our  sweet  opera  air 
shall  come  to  its  close,  our  music  shall  play 
for  its  short  destined  time  and  then  be  silent 
again ;  but  those  more  glurious  80un«3s  shall 
go  on  with  us  day  and  night,  shall  still  swell 
and  sink  inexhaustibly,  long  after  we  and  all 
who  know  and  love  and  remember  us  hav« 
passed  from  this  earth  for  ever.  It  is  the 
wash  of  the  waves  that  now  travels  along 
with  us  grandly  wherever  we  go.  We  are  at 
sea  in  the  fastest  fairest  scliooner  yacht 
afloat,  and  are  taking  our  pleasure  all  along 
the  southern  shores  of  the  English  coast. 

Yes,  tliis  to  every  man  who  can  be  cer- 
tain of  his  own  stomach,  this  is  the  true 
luxury  of  travelling,  the  true  secret  for 
thoroughly  enjoying  all  the  attractions  of 
moving  about  from  place  to  place.  Where- 
ever  we  now  go  we  carry  our  elegant  and  com- 
fortable home  along  with  us.     We  can  stop 


will  be  wisest,  perhups,  to  try  the  elFcct  of  a '  where  we  like,  see  what  we  like,  and  always 
new  scene  from  the  past,  representing  some !  come  back  to  our  favourite  corner  on  the 
former  visit  to  some  other  locality,  l^fore  I  sofa,  always  carry  on  our  favourite  occupa- 


veuture  on  arriving  at  a  final  decision.  I 
have  rejected  Austrian  Italy  and  German 
Switzeriaud,  and  I  am  doubtful  about  Swit- 
zerland Proper.  Suppose  I  do  my  duty  as  a 
patriot,  and  give  tlio  attractions  of  my  own 
country  a  fair  chance  of  appealing  to  any 
past  influences  of  the  agreeable  kind,  which 
they  may  have  exercised  over  mel  Black 
Mirror  !  when  I  was  last  a  tourist  at  home, 
how  did  I  travel  about  from  place  to  place  1 

The  cloud  on  the  magic  surface  rises 
slowly  and  grandly,  like  the  lifting  of  a  fog 
at  sea,  and  discloses  a  tiny  drawing-room, 
with  a  skylight  window,  and  a  rose-coloured 
curtain  drawn  over  it  to  keep  out  the  sun. 
A  bright  book-shelf  runs  all  rouutl  this  little 
fairy  chamber,  just  below  the  ceiling,  where 
the  cornice  would  be  in  larger  rooms.  Sofas 
extend  along  the  wall  ou  either  side,  and 
mahogany  cuplK)ard8  full  of  good  things 
ensconce  themselves  snugly  in  the  four 
corners.  The  table  is  brightened  witli  nose- 
gays, the  mantel-shelf  has  a  smart  railing 
ail  round  it,  and  the  looking-glass  above  is 
just  large  enough  to  reflect  becomingly  the 
face  and  shoulders  of  any  lady  who  will 
give  herself  the  trouble  of  looking  into  it. 
The  present  inhabitants  of  the  room  ai*e 
three  ^rentlemen  with  novels  and  newspa|>ei's 
in  their  hands,  taking  their  ease  in  blouses, 
dressing-^owns,  and  sljppei*8.  Ihey  are  i^e- 
posing  on  the  sofas  with  fruit  and  wine 
within  e;isy  reach  of  their  liands,  and  one  of 
theui  looks  to  me  very  much  like  the  enviable 


tions  and  amusements,  and  still  be  travelling, 
still  be  getting  forward  to  new  scenes  all  the 
time.  Here  is  no  hurrying  to  accommo«Iate 
yourself  to  other  people^s  hours  for  starlings 
no  scrambling  for  places,  no  wearisome 
watchfulness  over  baggage.  Here  are  no 
anxieties  about  strange  beds,— for  have  we 
not  each  of  us  our  own  sweet  little  cabin  to 
nestle  in  at  night  ?— no  agitating  dependence 
at  the  dinner  hour  upon  the  vagaries  of 
strange  cooks — for  have  we  not  our  own 
sumptuous  lanler  always  to  return  to,  our 
own  accomplished  and  faitliful  culinary  artist 
always  waiting  to  minister  to  our  special 
tastes  1  We  can  walk  and  sleep,  stand  up  or 
lie  down  just  as  we  please,  in  our  floating 
travelling-carriage.  We  can  make  our  own 
road,  and  trespass  nowiiere.  llie  bores  we 
dread,  the  letters  we  don*t  want  to  answer, 
cannot  follow  and  annoy  us.  We  are  the 
freest  travellera  under  Heaven  ;  and  we  find 
something  to  interest  and  attract  us  through 
every  hour  of  the  day.  The  ships  we  rneet^ 
the  trimming  of  our  sails,  the  varving  of  the 
weather,  the  everlasting  innumerable  changes 
of  the  ocean,  afford  constant  occupation  for 
eye  and  ear.  Sick,  indeed,  must  tnat  libel* 
lous  traveller  have  been  who  first  called  the 
sea  monotonous — sick  to  death,  and  perhaps, 
born  brother  also  to  that  other  traveller  of 
evil  renuwn,  the  first  man  who  journeyed 
from  Dau  to  Beersheba,  and  found  all 
barren, 
iiest  then  awhile  unemployed,  my  faithful 
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Blau^k  Mirror  !  The  ]sm%  eceue  you  have 
sbowu  me  i;s  fiuffictent  tu  answer  the  purpo^ff 
for  which  I  took  you  up.  Towards  what 
point  oi  XUe  comjmsa  I  maj  turn  after  \tnv- 
int^  IriNiidou  in  more  than  I  c*iji  tell ;  but  tliis 
I  kntjWj  Unit  my  next  post-hori^a  shall  be  the 
wiudii,  my  next  stagea  ooa^t'towns,  luy  next 
road  ovtr  tlie  op^n  waves,  I  will  be  a  sea-tra- 
veJler  once  nture jmd  w^ill  put  CktT  roauming  my 
laud  jourijcyings  tmlil  thciinivid  of  tiiat  most 
itViigiiig  of  all  c^iuveuieut  periods  of  time^a 
future  opiJyrtuoitj, 


THE  ORSUNS  OF  EAST  AFHICA. 


Among  the  nooku  of  the  world  that  liavc 
Hot  been  explored  by  Eurupeaim  there 
ftre  aoitit*  of  «.ll  uizm  in  Africa,  m\d  until  the 
En^iisli  Hajji^ — who  has  viBited  thi^  fihriuea  Cif 
tlie  propht-t—  Chptaiu  R.  F.  Burton,  obtained 
l*ave  to  vmi  Hnrtur,  and  did  visit  Ilhrar,  that 
tOMU  together  with  the  diatricU  round  about 
it  was  Among  ih©  places  known  only  by 
rtiiDouf*  What  TinibuetoQ  used  to  be  to 
Wertam  Africa,  Harar  has  been  to  Enstern 
Africa.  What  the  Geogniphical  Society  re- 
commended,  what  the  Ea*t  India  Company 
uuderiofjk,  why  and  how  Mr,  Burton »  dLa- 
gUAed  hs  an  Arab  merchant^  went  to  Xlar^r 
and  re  til  rued  olive — not  quite  two  years  ago  j 
how  he  set  out  again,  what  mTSadveiitui*e 
bappened  ;  and  why  &hipa  of  the  Enftt  Indian 
Kfcvy  now  overawe  Berberah — we  ran  at  leave 
tHj  one,  who  will,  to  read  in  Captiiiu 
Burton  a  very  interesting  book.  We  mean 
ncitii«r  to  review  that  book  nor  to  sketch  its 
#0Lit«iit«,  but  aimplj  by  help  of  it  to  aiunae 
0Ur^l?es  with  a  few  sketches  of  the  way  of 
life  in  a  remote  regiou,  about  wLIch  none  of 
our  coanlrynicn  have  heretofore  had»  from 
tJieir  own  knowledge,  anything  to  t<!iL  Of 
oourse^  there  i^  a  strong  fanHly-lIkeneHs 
amoBg  mmny  African  tribe^j  and,  to  a  great 
tJtUfnt,  ajs  are  the  known,  so  are  the  unknown^ 
Of  oonraep  aJao, — ^but  aa  to  the  matters  of 
conrst^ — why  need  they  be  mentioned  1 

'  warnt^d  that  be  was  going  to  bis 
d'  ^dn  Burtou  sailed  from  Aden  With 

oiiyfieu  attend  ante.  The  slipper  of  blesB- 
_^_  WM  thrown  after  him,  the  anchor  raised. 
Mid,  once  at  sea,  the  pilgrLm^e  comrades 
removed  from  Uieir  head$  the  turbans  of 
drilbatiou,  wore  only  their  black  skins  and 
thelf'  loin -clothes  '^d  betook  themselvea  to 
IbeiT  own  natural  ways*  One  die  wed  his 
tobacco  and  ashes,  another  smoked  bis 
tobacco  through  the  shankbone  of  a  goat, 
while  others  made  use  of  their  own  shank- 
bones  as  napkins^  after  fearful  meale  of 
faolcTtut^grain  and  grease.  There  is  courtesy 
wnoijg  tUe^  lavages,  nevetlbelesa*  Abtly 
Abokr — who,  becanae  oF  his  rascality,  wfis 
call^  by  bis  friends,  alluding  to  the  corrup- 
iioti  propb&aie<l  as  coming  in  the  latter  days, 
tie  End  of  Time — AbtJy  Abokr  would  not 
profkne  anytbing  »o  rovt^rend  m  the  hair  upon 
mM   m&ster^a   chiHf  by  naming   it  in  plaiu 


and  ugly  words.  He  used  stroiliiudes.  Did 
he  obBtTve  a  grain  of  rice  sticking  about  hiii 
«acred  beard,  he  would  aay,  *'  The  Gazelle  is 
in  the  garden/*  to  which  hU  master^  proiuis- 
iui^  to  rt move  it  with  hie  fingers,  answered, 
«  We  will  hunt  her  with  the  five." 

Zayla  w^is  the  pi  1  grimes  landing- place,  a 
town  approached  by  a  creek  which  eoj^d  reefs 
make  ffilficult  of  navigation,  and  which  is  de- 
scribed as  a  strip  of  sulpliur  vulltt^v  sand, 
with  a  deep  blue  dome  above,  and  foreground 
of  the  darkest  indigo*  Upon  the  yellt>w atrip 
is  tho  old  Arab  town  seen  in  the  shape  of  a 
long  row  of  white  houses  and  minaret^  peer- 
ing over  a  low  line  of  brown  wall,  flanked  by 
towers*  Having  landed  in  a  cock -boat  the 
tnfcvellers  put  on,  while  upon  tlie  beiich, 
clean  tobes — the  tube  ia  a  seamless  white 
robe,  the  dress  proper  to  the  region— tt^ok 
shields  and  lances,  and  at  the  seaward-gat« 
of  the  town  were  met  by  a  tall,  black  spe^o^- 
nian,  with  a — "  Ho,  there  I  To  the  governor  I " 
The  native  crowd  jKJured  out  into  the  dusty 
streets  to  see  the  strangers  pass  to  the  recep- 
tion-ehamher,  where  they  liad  au  eastern  JU' 
terview  with  not  a  cup  of  coffee  or  a  pipe 
to  break  ita  diilness.  There  is  not  a  cotl'^e- 
house  in  Zayla,  and  aa  for  the  n^^ighlMiuriug 
Bedouins,  they  say,  philosophically,  **  If  we 
drink  cufiVe  once,  we  shall  want  It  a^ain^  and 
t!ien  whtre  are  we  to  get  it  t "  xV  littJe 
further  on,  the  Abyssinian  Christians  posi- 
tively make  it  a  point  of  conscience  to  object  to 
coffee  and  tobacco,  white  the  Gallas  tribes 
take  It  when  out  on  forage%  not  infuseiJ, 
but  powdered  and  made  into  a  ball  with 
butter, 

Zayla  la  a  town  about  as  large  as  SueZ| 
built  for  three  or  four  thousand  iidiahhanis, 
and  eontainiuff  a  dozen  large  white  waHhed 
stone-housea  with  some  two  hundred  thatched 
huts,  each  surn>nnded  by  a  fence  of  wattle 
and  matting.  Favourite  building-mat eriala 
are  mud  and  coralliue.  There  is  a  good  dL^al 
of  open  space  with  hi  the  walls^  an*l  the  town 
k  cooler  and  healthier  than  Aden,  It  exjjorta 
slav&i,  ivory,  hidea,  honey,  antelope-homa, 
clarified  butter,  and  gums,  and  tla  eoaat 
aboutids  ia  sponge  and  oaralj  and  small 
pearls. 

Provisions  are  cheapw  A  family  may  live 
there  upon  thirty  pounda  a-year, eating  much 
meat  and  no  vegetables,  exot^pt  hoi cus -grain, 
rice,  and  boiled  wheat.  In  case  any  one  dis- 
posed to  make  the  most  of  a  small  income 
should  think  of  setting  out  for  5Sayhi,  we  will 
give  some  further  notice  of  the  way  to  live 
there.  Break  Gist  at  six  in  the  morning,  upou 
roast  mutton  and  sour  grain-cakes,  visitoi^ 
looking  in  to  help.  Then  sleep.  Th^'Usitup 
to  recirive  company  that  will  come  and  must 
not  be  denied*  liative  gentlemen  will  enter 
by  the  dozen,  taking  off  their  slippera  at  the 
door,  deposit  their  spears  in  a  corner,  shake 
hands  and  sit  down  for  nuceremouioua  tutk. 
In  (heir  talk  tliese  people  pride  tlieuiselvee 
upou  a  style  of  couveraatiou  not  eUemiuately 
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civil  Tour  friendi  will  comb  Iheir  own 
liMii  wliiiu  they  ciitcrtniii  jou,  and  will  watch 
the  bjiri>er  m  he  gives  jour  head  (bat>  of 
coursi-%  n<it  your  chin)  its  inorDiug  shave. 

At  eleven  before  lioon,  when  the  fresh 
wftttir  liaa  come  Froai  Uie  welU,  which  i*ie 
three  or  fuui*  mile*  distant  from  ihe  town, 
the  time  will  have  arrived  for  diEiog  upoji 
gi-t«!isy  mutti^D  &tew,  boiled  rice,  maize  cakes 
luid  etird^*  There  are  fowl^^  but  tht?  neiijh- 
bc^uris  will  not  like  to  £ee  a  pei'son  eiitin^' 
biid«,  aiiii  uf  courae  there  will  be  neigh bjui^ 
to  Match  iiml  help  at  the  dining  ;  there  Is 
Esh  ti\&M  m  plenty,  and  it  may  be  eaten,  but 
tlif  ri*  is  chance  theu  tliat  the  Beilouins  may 
say,  "Speak  not  to  me  with  that  mouth 
whit-'h  er*i*^th  fisli.^* 

AlXf^i-  diniierjthe  house  having  been  ckared 
of  vis^kivrs,  i^lt^ep  may  lie  enjijycd,  until,  at 
two  t/elcA!k,  ther^^  is  a  clamour  of  more  neigh- 
bours ut  the  out^r  door,  who  come  to  af>end 
thtf  atternot>n,  Towurda  sunset  one  may  g*' 
out  for  a  walky  taking  the  shanLarah-boaidj 
— w  ti  ic h  is  T li e  Etist  A f ri can  d mu g h t  boar 1 1 , — 
for  a  game  under  the  shi^ul**,  or  if  disposed  k> 
practice  with  the  neighVKJurs,  one  m^ij  leap 
uijd  Uirow  the  iaveliu.  At  the  southern  gate 
the  bu^s  may  be  seen  playing  at  hockey,  or 
tht*  citizt^na  mjiy  be  joined  in  ou«  of  their 
great  m  etches  of  balh  Theise  ai'e  so  roughly 
playedj  that  at  the  end  of  every  game  tlit? 
Bcaoty  and  old  clothing  that  the  players 
clmi>«ie  to  wear,  b  taken  tiome  in  i-ags;  there 
la  at^o^  ;vhen  the  niat^h  la  ovLTf  much  dancing 
and  sli outing  of  the  victora,  who  proceed  in 
triumph  through  the  towu»  Bc-yond  the 
hock*  y- J  (tillers  and  the  bail  players,  one  may 
pui^A  iiho  into  an  encampment  ot  the  Bedouiu^ 
wliit-'h  b  outside  the  gate.  These  suburban 
pe^iple  dwell  iu  low  and  smoky  lenta,  carry 
ihiidd,  sjKar  and  dagger,  and  have  huge 
beat  I  a  of  lihot^k  hair,  dved  redj  and  wet  with 
butter.  Each  head  of  hair  carries  as  orna- 
ments its  three-pronged  comb,  and  the  stick 
used  aa  u  iscratcher  wuen  the  owner  does  not 
wish  to  grease  hia  fiugers.  Some  heads  are 
adorned  alao  with  the  ostrich  plume,  which 
memis  iliat  he  who  wears  it  liaa  destroyed  a 
mMn,— not  neceasai'llj  in  open  fight,  more 
coQinKudy  by  s^teaith  or  treachery, 

Btfnra  sunaet  it  is  necessary  to  return  into 
the  town,  becauije  at  sunset  all  the  gates  are 
locktdj  and  the  call  aoundi  to  evening 
pra}  er*  Whoao  n<*glecta  pmyer  at  the  fivii 
raver-timea  on  Friday — the  ^lojjlem  Bub- 
lath— auffrrs  basitinado.  Butj  there  are  ways, 
and  again  ways,  of  praying.  Captain  Burton 
heard  one  of  the  natives  of  these  tiarta  iament- 
itig  in  the  night  seaaou.  She  wits  sutlering 
fiom  toothache^  and  the  groans  of  her  upirit 
wcre,"t>h,Airiih,  may  thy  teeth  achelike  mine ! 
Oh,  xVllah,  may  thj^  gums  Ih?  sore  as  mine  !  *' 

Neigh  hours  as^istj  fimdly,  ia  lihoHcning 
the  hours  of  mi^ht  over  sujkper  and  super- 
fttltiona  talk, — they  talk  of  men  who  take 
hyr'nn  forms,  tell  fortunes  with  beads,  or  tidk 
qH  what  Ai-abft  call  El  Jksar  (with  us  the 
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Elixir)  whichf  in  this  piirt  of  the  world,  m  m 
kinii  of  wood  t!\at  cauS' s  milk-pails  t<j  be  full 
t/f  silver.  They  bdk  also  of  vampyre»,  of  the 
uvil  eye,  of  ujifecidiff  brewed  by  wyiuen* 
'^  Wit  m  a  woman,"  one  saya.  **  is  a  habit  of 
running  away  in  a  dronjedury." — ^**  Allah,** 
says  another^  **  made  womjiu  of  a  crociked 
^)one  ^  be  who  would  straighten  her,  breaketh 
her." 

At  an  early  hour  Tisitors  depart^  ToaCs  am 
spL'cad,  and  one  may  go  to  bed  Somali  fajthlozi, 
with  the  head  upon  a  hollow  pedestiil  of 
wood  for  a  pillow.  And  one  may  sleep  well 
ii,  during  ibe  day,  too  much  kat  has  not  been 
chewed. 

The  leaves  of  the  drug  ca,lled  kat  are  th^ 
chief  sout^e  of  pleastirable  e^xcitement  in 
thc'se  districts  of  Bust  Africa.  Botanisti, 
taking  the  natives  imme  for  the  plant^  turn  it 
into  Cutha  edulis,  eatable  kivt.  It  is  much 
used  by  the  Arabs,  to  whom  it  ia  aent  ia 
camel  loads,  consisting  of  a  number  of  small 
(laroels,  each  containing  about  fojty  slender 
twig^p  with  the  leaves  att/iched,  carefully 
wrapped,  SO  as  to  avotd  exposure  to  the  air* 
These  leEivea  are  chewtid,  and  act  upon  the 
tipirlU  of  those  using  them,  much  as  a  strong 
ihiAti  of  green  tea  acts  upon  ua  iii  Europe 
when  it  acts  agreeably.  Europeana  used  to 
stronger  stimulatits,  are  Utile  alTectod  by  the 
use  of  kat,  but  among  the  more  lem|>erat# 
Arabs  it  is  so  welcome  a  provoealiv'e  to  good 
Immuir,  that  about  two  hundred  and  eighty 
caujeMoads  of  it  are  used  every  yeiir  iu  Ad«tt 
only. 

The  way  to  Harar  ia  among  eat  era  of  kal| 
across  a  land  that  ia  a  Gc*aheu  to  the  drug* 
j;;ist ;  a  land  iu  which  the  caator  oil  pL^nit 
flourishes,  where  aloes  abouuil,  where  the  wind 
rustles  through  leaves  of  senna  ;  where  the 
toiTent  bede  are  overgrown  with  long  lines  of 
green  eolocyntl),  and  uiie  meets  consbmtly 
with  clumf*s  of  jujube  trees.  Tiiere  arc  ser- 
per*ta  iu  those  regions,  which  the  native  ^^omal 
hold  it  to  be  a  religious  act  when  f^oH^ible  10 
kill  It  la  a  religions  act  abio  to  kUl  a  cixiw, 
^for  the  crow,  which  was  created  a  whits 
bird,  buciime  black  through  sin.  When  the 
holy  prophet  and  Abubekr  were  hidden  ha 
lite  eave^  the  pigeon  also  hid  there,  and 
avoided  the  purs  ad's,  but  the  crow  sat  out* 
side  and  screamed  **  Ghar  1  ghar  I  "  (Ui« 
cave !  the  cave  !)  whereupon  Mahomet  cir- 
dered  him  into  eternal  luouiiiing  for  hii 
traitorous  behaviour. 

AfLer  a  very  considerable  delay,  Mr.  Burton 
aad  his  little  caravan  succeed<?d  in  de|>ariing 
out  of  Zciyla,  under  the  care  of  an  AbUui  or 
protector,  which  ia  the  digni^ed  shape  n:^ 
AUmed  iu  thoae  parta  by  agailc.  The  ruler 
at  Zayla  could  not  compreheuil  the  diKgulsed 
English  man  *s  intention.  Small- j>ox  ^as  de- 
poimlatiug  Hanir,  the  road  swarmed  with 
brigiUida,  tho  Prince  of  liarar  would  cer- 
tainly destroy  him  j  asad  besides,  he  said 
privately,  for  he  knew  w*hat  was  below  the 
Aiab  merchant's  dress^  **  If  the  English  wiali 
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to  take  H^rftrf  lei  them  send  me  five  him* 
dred  soldiers  ;  if  not,  I  can  give  nil  in  forma- 
tion.*^ The  Al>ban,  who  ^ugaj^ed  only  to  go 
A  certain  diatauce,  gave  w^&ruiDg  &ka  of 
disaster*  The  cokl,  he  aaiJ — ^for  it  was  then 
late  itx  the  jear — had  driven  the  wandering 
tribes  dowu  from  the  hilU  mto  the  warm 
plains  they  were  to  t inverse  -,  find,  as  Abdj 
AU*kr»  the  End  of  Timfij  remjuked,  in  com* 
ment  iiereupoo,  ^  Mun  eata  you  up ;  the 
desert  doea  not/'  Just  then,  too,  the  Ay  yd. 
Kiili  Ifiiuail,  a  wild  tribe  of  troop^r^  armed 
with  assegai,  dagger,  anil  ihield,  was  out,  and 
bavLng  DVifreoDie  the  Kesa^seoiired  the  plalua 
iti  ^eaitrh  of  men  to  kill  tlmt  tht^y  might  earn 
thtir  ostrich  plumes.  The  dangers  of  the 
desert  were  increased,  therefore,  though 
alwaya  great  enough.  *'  In  tiie  desert,"  says 
the  proverb,  *'  all  men  are  eoernies."  When- 
ifver  a  feilow-ctfalure  Is  stfen  from  afar,  the 
right  arm  is  waved  violeotly  up  and  tiown — 
there  is  a  ab  on  ting  of  War  lug^i. !  \Var  loga  ! 
(Stand  stiU  !  Stand  HtiU  !)  Does  the  stranger 
halt,  there  is  a  cautious  parley  ;  does  he  ad-^ 
viuice,  he  is  atUiek^fd  inatautiy. 

Yet,  Neither  among  the  Somali  nor  amons 
tittf  J:£i*douiiis  dtd  the  Englidh  pilgrim  find 
tkBl  by  such  a  pietitre  of  hfe  in  the  de^rt  of 
&tt  Africa,  a  w  hi  tie  truth,  or  even  a  half 
trulhf  was  exprenjied.  The  Somali  are  indeed 
a  race  living  in  no  en  viable  way.  It  is  tlieir 
pleasure  to  pick  amung  their  wiry  locks  with 
a  stick,  sepitniie  each  huir  from  its  tuft,  and 
crown  their  heads,  when  they  are  not  rich 
encyiFh  to  ahave  and  wear  the  turban,  with  a 
r*  ■  «'l;»i  tliat  on  our  old  coachmen's  wigs; 
1  rid  of  iu  naturul  black  colour  with 
,i  ,..^...  uf  ashes,  or  a  mixture  of  quiekhiue 
and  water  ;  they  have  good  headts,  except  the 
mouth,  which  Ubm  Afrkan  Itpu,  discoloured 
by  the  nee  of  ashes  an  a  sharpener  of  the 
tobacco  quid^  and  which  contains  gums  mot* 
tied  and  teeth  discoloured  by  the  sf^yne  habit 
of  chewing,  Eitcept  for  this,  they  look  well 
with  their  light  Btraw-coJoured  hair  decked 
with  a  waving  feather,  and  their  coal-black 
coniplexbns  set  otf  by  the  graceful  drapery 
of  the  white  tobe.  But  they  live  not  very 
happily  :  merry  abroad,  they  are  at  honre  a 
meJanL-holy  race  of  shephenla,  who  wUl  sit 
lor  hourH  with  their  eyes  on  the  moon,  or 
eroouiiig  their  old  ditties  under  trees.  The 
iaiid  La  full  of  poets,  and,  without  a  written 
character,  has  yet  a  literature  of  aome  thou* 
■ande  of  knovvu  songs.  The  people  are  perhaps 
ad  because  danger  is  ever  prf  tent  i  ever  Uie 
nearer  aad  more  constant ;  ever  the  more 
dreade4l,  beeau^  they  are  all  more  wily 
than  valorous.  The  Bedouins,  too,  were 
found  to  be  a  simple  anil  not  very  happy 
mce  ;  the  Arabs  have  called  their  ci>untry 
Bllad-wa-I^i^  tlie  Land  of  Give  me  Some- 
thing ;  but  they  are,  nevertheless,  ready  to 
give  out  of  their ,  poverty^  lliey  preissed 
upon  the  traveller  milk,  mutton^  and  wives ; 
ii0t  seldom  one  of  them  would  eay  to  our 
pilgrim    m   a    pitying  voice,  '^Wnat  hath 


brought  thee^  deHcAte  m  thou  art^  to  sit 
with  UB  on  the  cow  hlde^  m  this  cold^  under 
a  tree  t" 

The  Somali  women  are  soft-spoken  and 
laborious  ;  they  do  more  work  than  the  meu. 
They  aie  bought  in  marriage  of  their  futhors, 
and  after  mari'iage,  when  the  huaband  firat 
enters  the  nuptial  but,  he  dravvti  forth  a 
whip,  and  therewith  chastises  hia  bride,  tint 
any  tendency  to  shrewishness  may  be  at  once 
extracted  irom  her  tern  pen  About  four 
wives  are  the  usual  allowiuice,  but  there  is 
free  use  of  the  power  of  divorce.  Among 
these  people  kissmg  is  unknown. 

It  was  nearly  the  end  of  November,  in  the 
year  before  last,  when  Captjun  Burton,  with 
Ills  Little  caravan  of  five  camels,  mules,  and 
so  forth,  carrying  all  nectsAaries,  set  out 
from  Zayla  to  unveil,  if  possible,  the  myst^ 
ries  of  Htirar, 

The  tirst  trace  of  unfriendly  greeting  on 
the  road  was  effaced  by  the  shooting  of  a 
vulture  before  people  by  whom  swan-shot 
never  had  been  seen.  The  women  exclaim ed|r 
^^  Lo  j  he  bringeth  down  the  bii'ds  from 
heaven  !  ^'  aUii  one  old  man,  putting  his 
fingers  in  his  mouth,  praised  Allah.  Of  this 
old  man  a  friend  was  made  ;  he  spat  on  the 
whole  party  for  good  luck  j  and  eventually 
extricated  them  from  aome  slight  difhculty 
with  his  tribe. 

Beautiful  tn  the  desert  are  the  wells,  among 
the  tamaritiks  shining  with  vivid  green 
against  an  amethyst  blue  sky.  The  banki  of 
these  sweet  i>erlet8  are  wooded  with  acacias 
of  many  kinds,  festooned  with  cree pel's  and 
parasites  that  sometimes  form  natural  bowers 
carpeted  inside  with  juicy  grass.  From  the 
thinner  tliorns,  pendulous  birds -u eats  hnng^ 
and  birds  of  iiright  plumage  make  the  wikhI 
ring  with  their  notes.  Beautiful  in  the  Somali 
desert  are  the  wella,  but  no  man  iingej-s  by 
their  side,  where  he  nmy  meet  the  fellow- 
man  whose  fiice  he  dreads ;  no  traveller 
pitches  his  tent  where  snake-traiJa  are  upon 
the  s^ind,  and  where  at  night  the  leoj^iard, 
and  the  lion^  and  the  elephaut,  come  down  to 
drink. 

Serpents  are  common  in  the  wilds  of 
Eastern  Africa  ;  to  kill  one  Is  counted  by  tha 
Somali  almost  as  meritorious  as  to  destroy 
aa  inlideh  They  are  the  subject  of  many 
superstitions.  One  bom  of  the  Cei-aates,  it 
is  said,  contains  a  deadly  poisou  *,  the  other, 
pounded  and  drawn  across  the  eye,  makes 
man  a  seer,  and  reveals  to  him  the  trt^asurcs 
of  the  earth.  There  m  a  tlying  snake  which 
hoards  jewels,  and  is  attended  by  a  humUed 
guards.  A  Somali  horseman  onoe  catried 
away  a  jewel,  and  was  pursued  by  a  reptile 
army*  He  escaped  to  his  tribe,  upon  which 
there  then  ct^a  so  much  trouble  through 
3er[jents  that  the  treasure  was  rest^jrtjd. 

In  the  course  ot  hie  march  Captain  liurtou 
proved  the  feebleness  of  the  Somsdi  race. 
They  are  intolerant  of  thirst  j  ou  a  AUstainett 
journey  they  are  scarcely  able  to  caiTy  their 
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own  spears,  and  often  sit  on  them  to  spare 
their  shoulders:  they  are  now  dismounting 
because  their  saddles  hurt  them,  then  mount- 
ing again  because  their  legs  are  tired.  "An 
£nglish  boy  of  fourteen,"  says  our  pilgrim, 
"  would  have  shown  more  bot^m  than  the 
sturdiest." 

The  two  hundred  mHes  or  thereabouts  of 
travel  from  Zayla  to  Harar,  we  mean  to  clear 
almost  at  a  bound.  We  meution  only  the  wild 
ostriches,  the  falling  upon  the  fresli  track  of 
two  hundred  Habrawal  horsemen,  against 
whom  what  is  a  cavalcade  of  nine  men,  seven 
of  them  arrant  cowards,  and  two  serviug- 
women  ?  "  Verily,  O  Pilgrim  ! "  cries  the 
End  of  Time,  "  whoso  seeth  the  track,  seeth 
the  foe,"  and  he  hums,  in  despair, 

Man  is  but  a  handful  of  dait^ 
And  life  »  a  violent  storai. 

We  must  not  dwell  on  the  escape  among 
thorns,  the  nights  spent  among  the  flies  and 
vermin,  of  deserted  kraals,  declared  to  be 
the  only  safe  places  of  rest ;  or  say  much  of 
the  setting  out  of  tribes  who  quit  a  kraal — 
in  one  instance  leaving  tlie  sick  and  infirm 
behind,  to  perish  miserably  and  lie  at  the 
mercy  of  tlie  lions  and  hyenas.  They  who 
were  guilty  of  this  last-mentioned  barbarity 
were  Eesa  Bedouins,  of  whose  race  it  had 
been  saiil,  at  Zayla,  that  its  men  are  the 
types  of  treachery — wretches  who,  with  the 
left  hand,  offer  a  bowl  of  milk,  and  with  the 
right  hand  stab.  They  are  blacker,  uglier,  and 
balder  than  their  neighbours  ;  but  they  have 
piercing  well-trained  eyes,  often  have  good 
profiles  ;  and  some  of  their  girls,  we  are  told, 
have  fine  forms  with  piquant  features.  They 
are  both  more  hospitable  and  more  mur- 
derous than  the  other  Somali,  so  that  there 
was  some  reason  for  the  symbol  of  the  milk 
in  one  hand  and  the  dagger  in  the  other. 
They  scom  theft  unaccompanied  with  homi- 
cide, and  they  are  not,  like  their  neighbours, 
noted  liars.  These  people  importuned  our 
pilgrim,  as  he  passed  through,  to  settle 
among  them,  offering  him  sundiy  wives  ;  and 
they  nattered  him  by  saving,  that  after  a  few 
days*  residence  he  would  become  quite  one  of 
themselves.  The  true  wealth  of  these  men 
lies  in  their  flocks  and  herds.  ''Sheep  and 
goats,*  they  say,  " are  of  silver,  and  the  cow 
of  gold.** 

Then  presently  there  was  the  march  up 
from  the  maritime  plain  bv  the  ghauts  to  the 
first  fringe  of  Ethiopian  highlands.  So  the 
path  of  the  pilgrim  led  him  to  the  Gudabirsi, 
his  companions  hunting  for  news  by  the  way. 
"News  liveth,"  said  the  End  of  Time  ;  and  it 
is  strange  to  be  told  how  it  lives  in  those 
wild  places.  Captain  Burton  found  the 
wild  Gudabirsi  talking  with  much  inte- 
rest about  the  Russian  war;  and  heard  at 
Harar  of  a  violent  stoi*m  which  had,  only 
a  few  weeks  before  it  was  there  discussed 
damaged  the  shipping  in  the  harbour  of 
Bombay. 


About  the  tombs  of  the  Gudabirsi,  paaaed 
sometimes  upon  the  march,  a  word  ought  to 
be  said.  They  are  heaps  of  stone  surrounded 
by  a  fence  of  thorns  or  loose  blocks.  Little 
stone  houses  on  each  grave,  such  houses  as 
children  at  play  would  make  out  of  pile 
stones,  indicate  by  their  number  the  rank  of 
the  deceased — ^how  many  establishments  he 
kept.  The  dead  raan*s  milk-pails  are  hung 
on  a  stick  at  his  grave-head  ;  on  a  neighbour- 
ing tree  has  been  thrown  the  mat  tluLt  bore 
him  to  his  burial ;  and  hard  by  are  the  ashes 
of  his  funeral  feast. 

On  went  the  travellers,  till  from  a  height 
there  was  in  view  a  golden  streak  on  the 
horizon ;  and  that  was  the  joumey*s  end-~ 
the  Harar  prairie. 

When  within  sight  of  the  success  for  which 
he  had  been  labouring,  the  adventurer  fell 
sick ;  and  had  he  been  content  to  turn  his 
face  to  the  wall,  might  have  died,  although 
he  was  in  truth  tenderly  nursed  by  the  w2d 
people,  and  had  his  stomach  burnt  affection- 
ately in  six  places  by  the  End  of  Time.  '*The 
end  of  physic  is  fire,'*  said  that  sententious 
worthy.  Cautery,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  a  rude 
moxa,  is  in  great  favour  among  the  Somali, 
who  believe  that  disease  and  fire  cannot  exist 
together.  The  danger  was  overcome,  and 
the  journey  continued  by  a  traveller  who,  as 
an  Englishman,  knew  that  he  must  not 
succnnu).  But  the  Englishman  had  learned 
enough  about  the  sun  and  the  dry  wind  of 
Africa  to  regard,  as  not  the  least  of  breakfast 
luxuries,  the  pat  of  butter,  not  provided  to 
be  eaten,  but  to  be  smeared  over  head  and 
body. 

To  enter  upon  the  Harar  prairie  was,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  outlying  tribes,  to  pass  the 
gates  of  death.  Yet,  as  Harar  was  ap- 
proached, the  travellers  came  into  a  culti- 
vated laud,  found  reapers  at  work  with  tiny 
sickles  upon  yellow  crops  of  holcus ;  men 
thrashing  and  winnowing ;  women  husking 
the  pineapple-formed  heads  of  the  holcus  in 
their  mortars  made  out  of  a  hollowed  trunk, 
washing  the  threshing-floors  with  cow-dung 
and  water,  as  defence  from  insects ;  heaping 
the  heads  of  grain  up  into  cunning  patterns, 
and  surrounding  them  and  the  straw-heaps 
with  thorn  fences,  to  protect  them  from  tne 
plunderings  of  the  wild  hog.  There  was 
something  hopeful  in  thus  coming  on  a 
harvest-home  after  a  journey  through  the 
desert  So  Harar  was  reached  at  last ;  the 
camels  and  the  luggage — all  but  a  few  neces- 
saries that  would  travel  in  a  pair  of  saddle- 
bags upon  a  single  mule — ^being  left,  with 
the  cowards  and  the  women,  in  tne  hands  of 
an  adjacent  prince,  lord  indeed  of  that  har- 
vest, who  had  treated  them  well ;  and,  taken 
them  into  his  royal  dwelling— or,  as  Mr. 
Burton  says,  his  smoky  closet,  or,  as  the  nur- 
sery song  would  say,  his  counting-house — 
and  fed  them  royally  with  bread  and  honey. 
Much  had  depended  on  the  favour  of  this 
man,  the  Gerad  Adan.    He  fortunately  hap- 
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pened  to  bave  a  fnnej  for  a  fort^  atid  felt  it  to 
be  worth  his  win  la  to  bestow  bread  an^i 
bone  J  and  good  will  upon  a.  man  who  might, 
perck&oce,  assist  him  m  obtaiuin^  what  he 
wanted.  He  could  give  no  escort  ioto  Harar, 
because  witli  the  erair  there  he  was  on  border 
terms  oot  altogether  friendly. 

At  the  foot  of  a  round  bastion  outirde  one 
of  the  gikt^B  of  Harar  thd  pUgrima  sat  at 
three  o*clock  in  the  afltemooji,  on  tlie  third  of 
January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
fi ft y-fivt.  There,  surrounded  by  a  curious 
and  mockiDg  crow  J,  they  awaited  the  ppr- 
missioQ  of  the  Prince  to  cross  hm  threshold, 
Tbis  arrived,  the  town  was  entered,  and 
approach  was  made  to  the  gate  of  ho  leu  3 
it&lks,  which  opens  on  the  courtyard  of  the 
palace.  Ordered  to  dismount  when  wiLliiu  a 
buodred  yards  of  this  gate,  the  stmugera 
were  led  into  the  yard  itself,  and  placed 
under  a  tree  in  one  comer,  closo  to  a  low 
buUdiDg^  from  within  whieh  there  came 
ominous  sounds  of  the  clank  of  fetters,  The 
eaurtyard  was  full  of  GallaSj  lounging  and 
BquAltiog,  the  chiefs  with  their  zinc  armlets 
almoat  covenn^  the  forearm,  privileged  to 
wear  their  aaudals  iu  the  royal  precincts  and 
to  carry  spears*  The  palace  itself  proved  to 
be  a  mere  long  window  less  shed  of  rough 
stone  and  clay^  its  dignity  being  expressed  by 
a  thin  dab  of  whitewasii  iet  up  aa  a  sign  over 
the  door.  For,  to  the  edlhcattou  of  our 
Kngliitb  cotters  in  their  white-wasbed 
kite  lien  a,  be  it  said  that  at  Harar  a  coat  of 
wbitewflflh  means  more  than  with  us — a  ct>at 
of  arms  ;  it  is  a  distinction  only  granted  to 
the  king  and  vizier.  The  moat  valuable  part 
of  a  bouse  at  Harar  is  the  door^  and  when  a 
•nbjec^  summoned  to  appear  before  hiii 
prince,  negleuts  to  obey  the  eummonSj  hia 
door  is  removed  on  the  first  day  of  his  dis- 
obedience and  oa  the  second  day  is  confia^ 
c&ted*  Divers  unhinged  doors  propped 
a^inst  a  block  of  masonry  in  the  centre  of 
tn^  courtyard,  proved  that  the  Emir  kept 
tlilv  law  in  force. 

With  slippers  doffed,  the  pUgrims,  ordered 
next  to  pass  a  curtain,  stood  iu  a  dark  room, 
wilb  whitewashed  walls  hung  with  old 
matcblocks  and  poiiahed  fettci^.  There  they 
were  in  the  pretence  of  the  emir,  or  the 
SaltJOi  Abomd  bin  Sultan  Abibakr,  a  yellow 
at  noted  youtb  of  twenty-four  or  five,  wjtb 
•iekly  form  and  bony  kite  claws,  sitting 
Cfossr^legged  in  a  red  robe  and  a  conical  cap 
rnnd  turban,  on  a  throne  that  mnch  resembled 
m  green  garden  seat*  As  an  invalid  be  rested 
one  arm  ou  a  pillow,  under  which  appeared 
the  hdt  of  a  Cotch  sabre. 

The  general  exfiectation  was,  that  from  the 
mighty  presence,  the  intruders  of  whom  evil 
aci'utmts  had  been  brought  already  to  Har^ir 
by  unfriendly  witnesses,  would  de|mrt  oidy 
to  bo  conveyed  into  those  til  thy  stale  dun- 
geons which  lie  under  and  nbout  the  royal  pre- 
mises, There,  prisoueri  die  in  their  fu  iters  of 
Btixration  and  diseaae,  binng  allowed  uo  food 


eitcept  much  as  their  friends  will  bring  tliera, 
or  as  they  are  themselves  able  to  purchane  from 
tiieir  guards*  Captain  Burton  hapjnly  auo^ 
ceeded  in  obtaining  credit  in  the  chamcter  of 
an  ambassador  with  a  congratulatory  message 
from  the  English  chief  at  Aden,  and  a 
gracious  smile  taking  the  place  of  a  frown, 
assured  him  and  hts  companions  of  their 
safety.  They  were  removca  into  the  emir*s 
second  palace,  bidden  to  consider  it  their 
home,  and  hospitably  regaled  from  his  own 
kitchen  with  a  feast  of  holcus-cakea  soaked  in 
sour  milk,  and  thickly  seasoned  with  red 
pepper. 

When  they  bad  eaten,  they  were  ordered 
to  present  themselves  before  the  vizier.  Him 
they  found  to  be  m,  genial  old  man,  liFing  in 
a  smalt  room  royally  whitewashed  aud 
adorned  with  wooden  [jorringer^  like  an  old 
kitchen-  He  sat  ou  a  carpeted  mason ry 
bench,  and  Itad  before  him  hia  official  reedt 
and  inkstands.  In  those  savage  parts  of  the 
world  there  is  no  red  tape,  and  white  wished 
boards  are  employed  as  the  substitute  for 
pa[)er. 

Auspicious  as  this  beginning  was,  yet  after 
all  the  English  traveller  w<juld  peihap* 
never  h&ve  escaped  to  tell  what  he  had  ^een 
in  Harar,  had  not  a  native  youth  come  to  the 
town  with  news  that  three  brothers  (Captain 
Burton  and  the  two  civilised  as^^odivtca  in 
his  enterprise)  had  landed  in  the  Somali 
country,  that  two  of  them  were  anxiously 
waiting  at  Berberah  the  retui*n  of  the  third 
from  Harar,  and  that^  although  dressed  like 
moslema,  they  were  really  Englishmen  in 
government  empky.  Engtisb  at  Berberah 
can  ruin  Harar  oy  the  cutting  off  of  caravan^ 
and  so  our  adventurer  had  his  permission  to 
depart  granted  cue  morning  at  about  the 
time  of  kat^ eating.  Having  it^  he  lost  no 
time  in  using  it,  but  of  his  aubaequent  adven- 
tures and  misadventures,  and  of  idi  thnt 
he  saw  at  Harar,  let  it  be  enough  that  his 
book  tells.  We  have  cared  only  to  suggest 
what  sort  of  life  he  found  amoug  the  noble 
savages  on  ground  that  has  been,  until  now, 
untrodden  by  English  feet. 


CHIP. 


BTONAm  AND  ENOtNE^DEIVEEa. 

It  has  lie  en  my  fortune  in  life  to  pass  « 
good  deal  of  tima  on  the  foot-plato  of  a 
locomotive  engine;  and,  although  not  a  driver, 
to  be  prist ty  well  initiated  Into  the  mysieriea 
of  engine*d riving.  As  the  result  of  thia  ex- 
perience, I  have  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  life  of  an  engine-driver  h  a 
very  responsible,  a  very  hazardous,  aud  a 
very  hanl  life,  and  that  auj^hing  wo  can  do 
to  lesson  the  hazard  or  atuelioi^te  its  hard- 
ships will  gain  for  us  the  thanks  of  an  in- 
telUgentj  vigilant,  and  courageous  class  of 
men. 

It  is  only  lately  that  is  has  been  thought 
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worth  while  to  protect  these  men  firom  the 
weather ;  and  even  now,  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  weather  board,  the  simjile  and 
excellent  plan  adopted  on  the  Caledonian  and 
a  few  other  railways,  of  a  sloping  board 
attached  to  it,  at  an  easy  angle  overnead,  is, 
it  would  seem,  too  simple  and  useful  a  con- 
trivance to  meet  with  the  approbation  of  our 
large  railway  companies  ;  but  if  the  chairman 
of  directors  were  to  turn  driver  for  a  week 
in  winter,  he  might  possibly  be  convinced 
of  the  utility  of  other  boards  besides  that 
over  which  he  presides. 

It  is  not  so  much  comfort,  however,  as 
safety  that  is  desired ;  and.  until  we  introduce 
a  better  system  of  signals  than  the  one  at 
present  in  use,  this  desirable  object  can 
never  be  attained.  The  late  deplorable  acci- 
dent at  Church  Fenton,  when  the  lives  of 
several  passengers  were  sacri6ced  to  the 
carelessness  of  a  lad  of  fifteen,  is  sufficient  to 
show  the  £B,ultiness  of  the  present  economy. 
The  plan  at  present  in  use  we  all  know  is, 
that  a  driver  shall  assume  everythiug  to  be 
right  until  he  is  told  by  signal  that  it  is 
wrong,  thus  virtually  placing  n is  life  and  the 
lives  of  the  public  in  the  hands  of  the  signal- 
man. What  I  would  suggest  is,  that  the 
driver  shall  assume  every Uiing  to  be  wrong 
until  he  is  told  by  signal  that  everything 
is  right ;  thus  allowing  the  public  to  have 
the  vigilance  of  two  men  in  the  place 
of  one  as  a  guarantee  for  their  protection. 
For  the  sake  of  example,  let  us  imagine  an 
express  train  starting  from  King*s  Cross 
down  the  Great  Northern.  On  approaching 
Colney  Hatch  station,  the  driver  sees  the 
signal  for  hiiu  to  stop — the  danger  signal,  in 
fact,  exhibited.  He  sounds  his  whistle  inter- 
rogatively, and  immediately  the  si!];nal  is 
changed  into  one  which  signifies  all  right ; 
and,  without  pausing  on  his  journey,  he  has 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  signal- 
man is  at  his  post  and  attending  to  his  duty. 
Should  there  be  no  alteration  made  in  the 
signs  1,  his  alternative  would  of  course  be  to 
stop  ;  and,  if  it  should  appear  that  this  arose 
from  the  inattention  of  the  signal-man,  the 
fact  might  be  reported  to  head-ouarters. 
The  passengers  in  the  train  would  know  at 
the  same  time  that  the  driver  is  attending  to 
his  duty. 

That  the  greatest  number  of  accidents 
arise  from  the  neglect  of  the  signal-man,  and 
not  of  the  driver,  anyone  who  reads  the 
statistics  of  these  occurrences  may  satisfy 
himself.  That  they  occur  in  too  many  in- 
stances from  a  false  economy  on  the  part  of 
the  railway  companies.  The  plan  I  have  pro- 
posed, then,  of  what  might  be  termed  affirma- 
tive signalling,  will  not  only  be  acceptable  to 
the  companies  for  its  economy — for  then,  with 
the  experience  of  the  driver  to  fall  back 
upon,  they  may  safely  entrust  the  signal  to 
bovs— but  will  satisfy  the  public  that  their 
safety  is  not  entrusted  solely  to  the  vigilance' 
of  one  individuaL 


P.S.  8moe  writing  the  above  I  have  seen 
the  same  system  in  extenso  advocated  in  the 
Times. 


MY  JOURNAL. 

It  it  a  dreary  evening; 

The  thadowt  riae  and  (all; 
With  ttrange  and  ghostly  ehaogM^ 

They  flicker  on  the  wall 

Make  the  charred  logt  boru  brighter ; 

I  will  show  you,  by  their  bUzOy 
The  half-forgotten  reeord 

Of  bygone  thingt  and  dayi. 

Bring  here  the  ancient  volume ; 

The  clasp  is  old  and  worn, 
The  gold  it  dim  and  tamithedy 

And  the  fitded  leavet  are  ton. 

The  dust  has  gathered  on  ft — 
There  are  so  few  who  care 

To  read  what  Time  has  writtea 
Of  joy  and  sorrow  there. 

Look  at  the  first  fair  pages  ; 

Yet, — I  remember  all : 
The  joys  now  seem  to  trivial, 

The  griefs  *to  poor  and  tmidl. 

Let  us  read  the  dreams  of  glory 

That  childish  fancy  made ; 
Turn  to  the  next  few  pagee, 

And  tee  how  soon  they  fade. 
Here,  where  still  waiting,  dreaming^ 

For  some  ideal  Life,  ^ 

The  young  heart  all  unconscioat 

Had  entered  on  the  strife, 

See  how  the  page  it  blotted. 

What — could  those  tears  be  mine  f 
How  coolly  I  can  read  you, 

EoLch  blurred  and  trembling  line. 

Now  I  can  reason  calmly. 

And  lookibg  back  again. 
Can  see  divincst  meaning 

Threading  each  separate  pdn. 

Here  strong  resolve — how  broken. 
Rash  hope,  and  foolish  fear, 

And  prayers,  which  God  in  pity 
Refused  to  grant  or  hear. 

Nay — I  will  turn  the  pages 

To  where  the  tale  it  told 
Of  how  a  dawn  diviner 

Flushed  the  dark  clouds  with  gold. 

And  tee,  that  light  hat  gilded 

The  ttory — nor  thall  set, 
And,  though  in  mist  and  shadow, 

You  know  I  see  it  yet  ; 

Here  —well,  it  does  not  matter, 

I  promised  to  read  all ; 
I  know  not  why  I  falter. 

Or  why  my  tears  should  fall ; 

You  see  each  grief  it  noted ; 

Yet  it  wat  better  so — 
I  can  rejoice  to-day — the  pain 

Wat  over,  long  ago. 

I  read — my  voice  it  fiiiling, 

But  you  can  understand 
How  the  heart  beat  that  guided 

This  weak  and  trembling  liand. 


\ 


Pfc*i  oTri-  tliJil  leng  itrnfglo, 
Re«jd  where  tlic  coniftin  c^me^ 

Ad<1  wlicn  the  firet  ii  wiii-teu 
Within  the  hook  ymir  Dam^. 

Ag^'m  it  cDitiri,  upd  ofi^iicr 
Liuktrd„  St  It  now  mutt  liC| 

Wiib  at  I  the  joy  or  NtrrovT 
Tlmt,  Lkfo  amy  britig  to  toe* 

6a  aU  itie  rett^  voii  kno4  it  * 
Haw  khiit  the  claip  ag4t1)| 

Ati<l  put  uiJs  ibc  t?c0^rd 
or  b^goijf  hourt  of  pafiii 

The  dust  ihall  gnther  on  It, 
I  wUl  110 1  reiiH  it  mere : — - 

Give  mc  your  hand^ — what  was  il 
Wo  were  iilkin^  *f  before  ? 

I  knri'W  110 1  why — biit  trll  me 
Of  MmMhing  guy  tnd  hri^ht. 

It  |»  itnnfc — my  h«jirt  li  heavy. 
And  my  cyci  arc  dim  to-nigUL 


TAXES. 

T&3CAT103I  is  Ode  of  the  Airid&m«nt&l  pivots 
of  zlU  kginUtion  tind  government.  The  ruler 
mhi)  tastes  w«ll  aud  Visdy,  b  a  bleftsing  to 
hia  people  ;  the  tyrant  who  taxes  iuiqui- 
todftly,  i«  A  scourge  and  a  curse.  Nor  is 
it  the  luere  grom  ftmount  of  taxfttion  which 
eoDJstiiutes  the  crushing  or  the  well-stppUed 
inipost.  As,  iu  the  hotly  corporeal,  there  (ira 
ipots  where  a  slight  touch  will  cause  acute 
pain  *,  others,  where  &  ruder  brush  will 
tlekie  ;  and  others,  where  a  gentle  blow  or 
pressure  ^ill  acarceJj  have  the  effect  of 
AwakiiQing  jktteDtion  * — eo^  iti  the  body  politic, 
the  hand  of  the  tax -gatherer  will  hai^ily  be 
felt  here ;  will  meet  with  no  resistance 
there  ;  while,  elflewhere^  its  application  will 
eaiise  fearful  convukions,  A  heavy  hari> 
pQwd«r  tax  is  truly  comical^  when  we  tliiok 
of  thil  footmen  strutting  proudly,  because  a 
little  white  dust  hasi  been  sprinkled  on  their 
he«ds  without  regard  to  expense, — espe<;ial]y 
M  we  powder  our  babies,  free.  A  moderate 
tMM.  on  private  pleasure -carriages  or  sliow 
ioddle-horses,  will  causo  no  cotuplaint ;  he- 
cftuse  persons  w*ho  complained  of  suuh  a 
trifling  a<iditioD  to  their  outgoings,  would 
convict  themselves  of  living  beyond  their 
m^rnns,  and  of  indulging  in  a  luxury  to  which 
Ihtj  had  no  right,  Btit  a  salt-tax  has  fur^ 
lushed  the  incidents  of  many  a  tragic  drama, 
— from  Biidilen  assassinations  which  have 
Mrack  its  collectors  like  a  thund^rbott,  to 
tlie  *low  but  inevitable  death  from  wasting, 
Mrophy,  and  intestine  pests,  to  which  are 
connenioed  the  pitiable  victim*  who  are 
d^barreil  from  that  neceasary  of  human  life* 

**  Away  with  you  1  You  hurt  nie,"  said 
the  sheep  to  the  erow^  who  was  puling  a  few 
jlockB  of  wool  to  line  hi«  netit. 

**  What  affectation  V^  answered  the  crow. 
*  You  let  the  shephenl  shear  you  bajie, 
without  saving  a  word  ;  and  vou  make  a 
great  fuss,  when  I  only  ptuck  a  nandfulL" 

**  Gran  ted  j"  rejoiued  the  sheep.     "  It  is 


true.  But  I  hardly  feol  the  shepherd's 
fingers,  when  he  eases  me  of  my  hot  and 
heavy  ciat ;  white  you — ^get  aw&y  with  you, 
you  j>eeviah,  cruel  crow  i  Help,  hrotlier 
she«p  I    To  arms  I    Down  with  the  crow  I  " 

Nations  are  flocks  of  sliiicp ;  and  rulers 
should  he  shephenis  and  not  crows  ;  for  the 
taxation  to  which  a  jjeople  consents  volun- 
tarily, Is  legitimate  in  the  strictest  sen&e» 
Tiie  first  French  Revolution  was  brought 
about  very  much  in  order  to  obtain  the  mas- 
tery over  certain  taxes, — aides,laille8,gaheile, 
ea|jitation,  maln-mortes,  droits,  feodauXi  cor- 
Y^tB  fleigneuriaies,  aud  lialf-adiundred  other 
abomitjatLons,  Bui  people  have  willingly 
submitted  to  be  taxed  for  the  supply  of 
aokn  owl  edged  conveniences — sometimes  even 
for  the  gratittcation  of  favourite  and  popular 
pleasures  and  indulfjences.  Never  ai'e  taxes 
more  readily  paid  tlmn  for  common  safety* 
When  a  leaky  vesiael  threatens  to  foun<ler, 
the  despairing  passenger  will  tax  Itimaelf  to 
the  whole  amount  of  hi^  worldly  gootla, 
wliich  he  throws  overboard,  to  lighten  the 
ship.  When  an  invailer  mcnaceij  to  destroy 
households  with  fire,  sword,  and  insult  worse 
than  death,  the  househohler  volunteers  his 
utmost  personal  tax,  his  life  even,  to  ward  off 
the  danger*  Taxation,  resolved  to  its  primary 
in  ten  I  ion  and  meaning,  is  the  price  of  tho 
protection  afforded  by  the  State  to  the  goods 
of  the  lax-payer,  comprising  in  the  term 
**gootl8''  his  honour,  his  famdy,  and  his  safe 
exii^tence.  He  who  has  most  to  be  protected, 
is  reasonably  called  on  to  pay  the  highest 
price  for  the  security  he  enjoys ;  that  is, 
itt.%QA  elinuhi  be  levied  according  to  value; 
All  have  something  to  be  protected  in  time 
of  need,  even  if  they  are  inmates  of  a  Union 
House  or  homeless  beggars  in  a  strange  city; 
for  they  have  themseh'ea.  Patents  of  ixobility, 
privileged  immunities,  or  the  usurpe^l  con- 
verso  n  of  a  temporary  into  a  per|>etual  and 
hereditary  ftecdoni  from  state  imposts,  can 
be  no  just  gicmnd  for  exemption  from  the 
payment  of  taxes.  Unequal  taxation  has 
proved  itJielf  suflicieutly  volcanic  to  cause 
Jeiith  dealing  earthquakes  in  the  social 
world,  and  to  upseL  thrones  and  dynasties. 

The  power  of  taxation,  for  evil,  standi 
confessed  ;  can  it  be  made  equnliy  fw^tent  for 
good  t  Is  it  possible  that  a  fair  aasignment 
of  taiea  over  the  surface  of  a  country,  and 
the  just  employment  of  ibe  amount  collected, 
should  act  as  a  bond  of  union,  a  spreailer  of 
peace,  and  an  insurer  of  tranquillity,  to  the 
same  degree  that  had  ta^catiou  is  ditugeroua 
and  explosive  in  its  tendency  ?  May  that 
httle-undorstood  specific,  tax,  be  made  to 
work  me<licinal!y  with  as  great  healing  virtue 
as  the  history  of  tli<3  last  century  records  it 
to  havB  acted  virulently  as  a  poison  1  The 
problem  is  a  noble  one  to  smIvc. 

The  recent  awful  inundations  in  France 
have  only  fanned  the  fiames  ol^  iuittead 
of  extinguishing,  a  conlrovcrsy  which  hii« 
been   discuaaed    with    gradu^dly    la^^^tii^ijcwi^ 
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energy  for  some  time  past.  Fourier,  if  he  did 
not  actually  hatch,  foster-fathered  au  idea 
which  he  called  Garautisme.  But  no  one 
cives  a  fair  hearing  to  any  proposition  coming 
from  Fourier.  Since  then,  £mile  de  Girardin, 
the  editor  of  La  Presse  newspaper,  has 
worked  the  scheme,  agitating  and  keeping  it 
continually  before  the  public  with  the  ability 
he  is  so  well  known  to  possess.  His  grand 
project  is  no  less  than  to  engraft  a  general 
assurance  on  the  national  taxation,  and  to 
transform  the  payment  of  taxes  into  an 
assurance  payment.  The  State  would  insure 
every  individual  against  loss  by  fire,  flood,  or 
storm.  The  vastness  of  the  undertaking 
frightens  many ;  but  independent  of  mundane 
motives,  there  is  a  party,  comprising  a  certain 
sect  of  religionists,  who  regard  the  inunda- 
tion as  a  penance  inflicted  by  the  immediate 
hand  of  Heaven,  in  punishment  for  national 
sins  of  commission  and  omission,  and  that  the 
duty  of  inundated  France  is  to  bow  her  head 
in  penitent  submission,  reform  her  conduct, 
correct  her  moral  and  religious  delinquencies, 
leaving  the  palliatives  and  the  remedies  of 
the  evils  to  be  tended  by  tlie  Power  which 
has  inflicted  it  .  The  same  disparagement  of 
social  prudence  has  been  put  forward  in 
times  of  cholera,  epidemics,  malaria  fever 
curable  by  drainage,  in  cases  of  apoplectic 
sudden  death,  of  preventible  accidents  by  sea 


tributor.      Its  object  is  to  spread  general 
welfare,  and  not  to  protect  luxury. 

In  fixing  the  revenue  of  a  nation,  regard 
must  be  had  both  to  the  necessities  of  the 
state  and  the  necessities  of  the  citizen.  The 
real  wants  of  tlie  people  must  not  be  curtailed 
to  supply  the  imaginary  wants  of  the  state. 
The  list  of  imaginary  wants  includes  the 
things  demanded  by  the  passions  and  weak- 
nesses of  the  individuals  who  goyem,  the 
charm  of  extraordinary  projects,  the  diseased 
hankering  after  vain  glory,  and  a  oeiiaia 
weakness  in  resisting  capricious  fancies.  The 
public  revenue  should  be  measured  not  by 
what  a  people  is  able  to  give,  but  by  what  it 
ought  to  be  called  upon  to  give.  Taxes  are 
not  a  burden  imposed  by  strength  on  weak- 
ness ;  for  government  is  not  founded  on  the 
right  of  conquest  as  its  leading  principle. 
In  such  a  case,  the  sovereign  wouhl  be  re- 
garded as  the  common  enemy  of  society ; 
the  strongest  would  defend  themselves  from 
taxation  as  well  as  they  could,  while  the  weak 
would  submit  to  be  crushed  without  resist- 
ance ;  and  in  the  end,  the  rich  and  powerfal 
would  shift  the  whole  weight  from  tneir  own 
shoulders  to  those  of  the  poor.  Such  a  con- 
summation hardly  accords  with  the  idea  of  a 
paternal  government  constitutionally  con- 
ducted, where  the  monarch  is  raised  above 
every  one  else,  for  the  sake  of  the  uniyersal 


and  land,  and  of  the  whole  class  of  events  1  happiness  of  the  nation. 


that  are  swept  into  the  grand  category  of 
public  and  of  private  judgments.  Persons 
who  entertain  such  views  as  these  relative  to 


A  country  is  never  utterly  without  re- 
sources ;  the  great  point  is  to  search  for  them 
where  they  actually  exist,  and  not  where 


divine  and  human  providence,  rarely  advocate .  they  are  not  to  be  found.    Taxpayers  are 

sweeping  reforms.  |  subscribers  to,  and  shareholders  in,  a  national 

Does  anybody  like  to  be  taxed,  as  there  j  undertaking ;    and  they  are  entitled  to  a 

are  exceptional  individuals  who  like  to  be ,  dividend  of  benefits,  in  proportion  to  the 

'  I     The  Times  is  evidence  that  there  number  of  shares  they  pay  for. 

"^  .  --  -.  -  .  r^,j^^  levying  of  taxes  may  be  compared  to 
the  action  of  the  sun,  which  absorbe  the  mists 
from  the  earth,  in  order  to  distribute  them 
afterwards  in  the  form  of  rain  on  every  spot 
wliich  has  need  of  water  to  render  it  fruitful 
When  this  restitution  is  performed  with  re- 
gularity, fertility  is  the  consequence ;  but 
when  the  heavens,  in  their  anger,  shower 
down  the  vapours  they  have  imbibeMi  in  con- 
centrated tempests  and  local  waterspouta 
the  germs  of  reproduction  are  destroyed,  ana 
barrenness  is  the  result ;  for  too  much  rain 
is  given  to  some,  while  others  languish  for 
the  want  of  a  sufiiciency.  Nevertheless^ 
whatever  may  have  been  the  beneficent^  or 
the  destructive  action  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
same  quantity  of  moisture  has  almost  always 
been  drawn  from  and  restored  to  the  earth. 
It  is  the  distribution  only  which  makes  Uie 
difference.  When  equitable  and  regular,  it 
creates  abundance  ;  when  scanty  and  partial 
it  induces  dearth.  If  the  sums  annually 
levied  on  the  mass  of  a  population  ai*e  devoted 
to  unproductive  uses — such  as  the  foundation 
of  serviceless  oflices,  the  raising  of  sterile 
monuments,  the  maintenance  in  the  midst  of 
peace  of  a  more  expensive  army  than  that 


are  people  who  do.  To  such,  De  Girardin's 
scheme  must  be  doubly  welcome,  from  its 
combinhi^  the  useful  with  the  sweet.  But  it 
also  involves  a  radical  reform, — no  less  than 
utter  abolition  of  the  present  confusion  of 
taxes  which,  he  says,  not  without  reason,  is  a 
monstrous  promiscuity  of  systems  that 
exclude  each  other — a  legal  falsehood — a 
jumble  of  fiscal  tyranny.  Taxes  are  now 
assessed,  sometimes  on  capital,  sometimes  on 
income  ;  sometimes  on  the  person,  and  some- 
times on  the  thing;  on  the  production  and  on 
the  consumption-— on  the  raw  material  and 
on  the  manufactured  article,  and  are  paid  in 
money  and  in  kind.  All  which  discordant 
elements  of  a  nation's  revenue  cry  aloud  for 
a  reform,  whose  consequence  would  be  the 
suppression  of  inequitable  taxation,  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  sole  and  unique  tax,  and  the 
transformation  of  compulsory  assessment  into 
a  voluntary  assurance-payment   But  how  ? 

Thus :  fii-st, — for  general  principles.  A  tax 
ought  to  be  no  more  than  the  contribution 
which  every  member  of  civil i«ed  society 
brings,  that  he  may  particip^ite  in  the  benefits 
of  that  civilisation,  it  ought  to  be  propor 
tioued  to  the  advantages  reaped  by  the  con- 
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wbteh  conqaered  At  Austerlitz — taxation 
becomes  a  crtishing  burden.  It  exliauatA  the 
country  ;  tbr  it  takes  away  money  without 
ever  giviDg  back  money 'a  worthy  But  if,  on 
the  contrary,  fiscal  tiesourcca  are  employed 
In  the  creAUon  of  new  elements  of  produc- 
Itvetie^  in  re-eat abli^King  tlie  equuibrium 
of  wealth,  in  destroying  poverty  Iw  unre- 
mittiog  and  profitable  employment  of  labour, 
then  certainly  tbe  payment  of  taxes  is  the 
beat  iiivefitment  tbat  a  patriotic  citizen  can 
tunke. 

Taxation  as  it  is,  considered  relatively  to 
itaelC^  htm  the  unequal  strength  of  HviJig 
honea;  which  varies  according  to  country, 
Age,  breed,  Iiealtb,  and  imtrimeut  Taxa- 
tioOf  as  it  ought  to  be,  shouhJ  ha?e  tbe 
prectsa  force  of  the  atandanl  steam-hor^ 
Dj  which  steam-power  is  esiti mated,  which 
is  constaintly  «nd  nmTersally  tbe  same, 
without  tbe  distinction  of  English  or  French^ 
European  or  American,  Aa  soon  as  taxa- 
tion — thai  is,  what  ^fonsieur  de  Giranlin 
undemtands  by  t^xntion, — is  adopted  by  one 
country  on  a  proper  haslB  {the  prophecy  is 
not  io  bohi  as  it  look^)^  it  will  l>e  euccea- 
fiively  and  immediately  welcomed  by  all  ; 
for,  to  all,  and  to  each,  its  advantages  will 
be  manifest  The  unit  of  strength  already 
fxitits — namely,  tiie  one-horse  steam-power  ; 
the  unit  of  the  rail  is  also  Bpremliug ;  the 
units  of  coins  and  measures  have  only  a  feebie 
and  tinal  effort  to  make,  in  order  to  i>aBS  from 
the  condition  of  ft  general  desideratum  to ; 
t!i«  rsiiik  of  an  accomplished  ^t,  in  spite  of  i 
the  Committee  of  London  Bankers,  who  | 
weigh  a  national  lienc*!it  against  their  own 
convenience,  and  find  it  wanting,  Tbe  unit 
of  taxalion  will  be  the  crowning  pinnacle  of 
the  grand  edifice  erected  to  Peace  and  I 
Liberty.  Unity  of  taxation  is  the  means  of 
dispersing  the  industrial  and  commercial  com- 
plieations  which  are  assumed  to  be  iuextri- 
oable.  Everything  is  simplified.  The  ti^ht 
knot  in  that  tangled  skein  which  is  styled 
free-exchange,  is  united  of  itself.  Artificial 
inequalities  fall  to  their  level ;  natural  ine- 
qualities are  tbe  only  ones  that  sui'vive.  Su- 
periority ceases  to  be  relative  by  becoming 
ftbflolute.  There  ought  to  be  but  one  sole 
tAX,  everywhere  the  same,  and  so  mathemati- 
cally juat  that  in  fact  it  ia  obligatory,  though 
in  right  it  ifl  voluntary. 

And  so  runs  on  orr  higli-mettled  racer. 
Some  of  the  preceding  heats  are  rather  sharp. 
For  want  of  training,  we  require  a  moment  s 
breathing  time.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
ihe  diiitor  of  La  Presse  is  a  rattling  literary 
pugilist,  who  renders  the  service  of  a  bottle- 
holder  far  from  superfluous  between  the 
rounds^    But  time  is  up  ;  let  us  at  it  again. 

One  tai^  without  exception  or  reservation  ! 
What  a  1 1  oil  day  for  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer !  And  a  UiX  ou  what  ?  On  con - 
ffumpUon,  on  income^  or  on  eapitat  ?  The 
taxing  of  artich'S  o(  consumption  is  the 
Ql^posite  pole  to  unity  of  imjJOBt^  for  it  is 


necessarily  a  diversity  of  impoat  [  so  that  tax 
will  not  do^  setting  every  other  objection 
aside.  A  tix  on  income  is  equally  objection- 
able, from  the  innumerable  forms  into  which 
income  varies ;  it  may  be  the  amount  of 
annual  profits  made,  of  wages  earned,  or  of 
interest  paid  by  invested  capital  The  in- 
comes derived  from  commerce^  hanking, 
agricullnre,  the  arts,  the  sciences,  and  indus* 
trial  labour,  are  essentially  variable  and  un- 
laeixablc*  Many  a  man  may  gain  ten  thousand 
francs  one  year,  to  lose  twenty  thousand  the 
following  ;  many  a  yineyar^i  which  gives  this 
year  six  thousand  francs  worth  of  wine  shall 
cost  next  season  for  its  culture  three  thousand 
francs  more  than  its  prrwhice ;  many  an 
artisan  may  work  three  hundred  clays  in  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  fil^ty-six  who  will 
not  work  a  hundred  in  *fifty-seveu.  The 
porter,  the  cabman^  the  merchant,  the  jH>rtrait 
I jn  J  n  t  er,  tb  e  su  rgeon J  t h  e  barr  is  ter,  t  he  a  ttor  n  ey , 
the  auctioneer — in  short,  wlioever  exercises 
any  calling,  profession,  or  trade,  is  unable  to 
say  what  will  be  his  salary,  his  gains,  or  his 
profit  at  the  expiration  of  the  twelvemonth. 
Even  in  the  same  calling  there  are  inequalities. 
A  farm-labourer  may  &  boanled  in  tbe  house, 
or  ni;vy  have  to  Ijoaixl  himself.  Peter  is  an 
out-door  journeyman,  without  b<>ard  ;  he 
earns  six  hundred  francs,  James  is  a  servantj 
well  fed  in  doors,  with  three  hundred  francs 
wages.  How  will  you  manage  to  establish 
the  quantity  of  tax  which  Petf  r  ought  to  pay 
as  compared  with  James  ?  Will  you  esti- 
mate the  board  1  If  so,  on  what  basis  7  No  ; 
an  income-tax  is  out  of  the  question,  if  you 
Want  to  combine  simplicity  wiih  justice.  An 
income-tax  may  be  comf>ar(Hl  to  u  shifting 
aaiid,  on  whitih  you  attempt  to  constriicfc  a 
jetty  or  a  harbour.  It  is  a  basis  driicieut  in 
the  primary  condition  of  every  solid  founda* 
tion — namely,  in  fixity ♦ 

5f .  de  Girard ill's  t^x  Is  the  antipodes  of  an 
in  come- tax  ;  he  calls  for  a  t«ix  on  capital.  A 
capital  tax  is  the  egg  of  Christopher  Colum- 
bus ;  it  is  the  pyramid  seated  on  its  base, 
coiisoHdatLng  itself  by  its  own  weight  ;  it  is 
the  torrent  which  digs  its  own  bed,  and  niisea 
a  dike  against  its  own  inunilationa  ;  it  ie  a 
revolution  without  insurgent*  ;  it  is  progresi 
without  disturbance  ;  it  is  motion  without 
collision  ;  in  shorty  it  is  ideal  simplicity  and 
legislative  verity. 

Take  capital  as  the  basis  of  your  taxatlon^- 
instantly,  locked-up  capital  begins  to  circu- 
late ;  the  capital  which  slept  awakes ;  the 
capital  employed  redoubles  its  elibrts  and 
stimulates  credit.  Capital  can  do  longer 
remain  idle  and  unproductive  for  a  single 
instant,  without  pay  ingthe  penalty  of  suffering 
diminution  of  ita  huiu.  It  is  condemned  to 
forced  act  i  v  i  ty .  Ti  mid  capi  tal  ta  kes  con  rage  ; 
fcirt  the  tax  on  capital  being  the  snme, 
whether  it  produces  three  or  six  per  cent^, 
capitJil,  by  tiie  first  of  natural  Ihws — the  law 
of  aelf-preservation — will  strive  to  obtain  the 
h  igli  eat  iute  rea  t  possi  ble .     Instead  of  b  u  ry  i  og 
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itself  passively  in  the  eArth,  which  is  the 
destiny  of  cn])ital  in  I'etireiuent,  it  will 
struggle  forward  .into  active  life  and  open  for 
itself  a  fresh  career.  Land  will  lose  its 
prestige  na  a  subject  of  investment,  and  will 
be  restored  to  tlie  cultivator,  who  UMes  it  as 
his  tool,  his  machinery,  his  factory  establish- 
ment for  the  pro<luction  of  marketable  and 
useful  articles.  But  now,  as  it  is,  every  day 
reveals  a  new  vice  and  a  new  iue()uality  in 
the  actual  system  of  multiple  taxation  ;  it  is 
an  old  state  vessel,  a  worn-out  lord  mayor  s 
barge,  whose  hull  leaks  from  stem  to  stem, 
and  which  sets  the  caulkers  at  defiance.  A 
tax  on  capital  allows  no  privilege  to  idle 
capital.  By  treating  it  as  if  it  were  produc- 
tive, it  compels  it  to  become  so.  An  incomes 
tax  restrains  like  a  bit ;  a  capital-tax  urge- 
like a  spur.  An  income-tax  is  arbitrary  ;  a 
capital-tax  is  absolute  and  positive.  Which 
of  these  taxes  is  the  one  to  be  preferred  ?  If 
the  question  were  put  to  that  portion  of  the 
community  whose  only  means  of  existence  is 
their  daily  lalx)ur  or  their  daily  wage,  nine- 
tenths  of  them  would  unhesitatingly  answer, 
**  A  capital-tax.**  A  capital-tax  is  a  voluntary 
tax. 

For  what  is  taxation,  and  what  ought  it  to 
be  ?  A  tax  is,  and  ourrbt  to  be,  nothing  else 
than  an  assunmce  paid  by  all  the  members  of 
a  society  cdled  the  Nation,  in  order  to  insure 
the  full  enjoyment  of  their  rights,  the 
effectual  protection  of  their  interests,  and  the 
exercise  of  their  faculties.  Taxes  ought  to 
be  paid  like  the  money  which  insures  a 
vessel  against  sliipwi-eck,  a  house  against  fire, 
a  field  against  hail,  a  herd  against  epidemic 
disease,  a  widow  or  an  orphan  against  indi- 
gence— that  is,  voluntarily.  The  transforma- 
tion of  taxes  into  assurance,  or  voluntary 
taxation,  is  the  idea  destined  to  regenerate 
the  old  worhl.  which  now  has  a  bayonet  as 
the  axis  on  which  it  turns,  with  Want  and  j 
Luxury  for  the  poles.  | 

At  first  sight,  many  people  might  be  in- 1 
clined  to  think  that  such  a  thing  as  a  volun-  { 
tary  tax  is  an  imaginary  supposition.    But,  I 
instead  of  that,  under  the  present  state  of  i 
tilings,  taxes  wliich  are  compulsory  for  the  j 
poor,  are  in  a  great  measure  voluntary  for  the 
rich,  as  the   following  example   will  show. 
Smite  is  a  blacksmith,  earning  four  shillings 
a  day  ;  but  he  is  without  work  for  thi^ee  out 
of  the   twelve  months,  and   so  earns  only 
foi-ty  or  fifty  pounds  a-year.    To  exercise 
his  crafr,  he  is  oblii^ed  to  expend  a  consider- 
able amount  of  strength,   which   he    must 
restore  under  pain  of  falling  ill.     He  is  abso- 
lutely compelled  to  eat  and  drink  in  propor- 
tion to  his  ex[)enditure  of  corporeal  force. 
Consequently,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  when 
the  revenue  has  taken  eight  or  nine  pounds* 
worth  of  taxes  out  of  his  fifty  pounds  of  wage, 
he  has  nothing  left,  or  next  to  nothing. 

Mr.  Close  is  a  miser,  whose  father  left 
him  some  four  or  live  hundred  a-year,  of 
which  he  only  spends  a  pound  or  two  a- week, 


in  order  to  buy  into  the  public  funds  whesp 
ever  they  are  low.  In  the  case,  then,  of  Mr. 
Close,  taxation  is  voluntary,  while  it  is  com- 
pulsory for  Smite  in  the  same  ratio. 

The  new  imv>ost  ought  to  be  the  assurancs 
paid  bv  all  who  possess  anything,  to  insure 
themselves  against  every  risk  that  can  dis- 
turb their  possession  or  their  enjoyment. 
Among  the  highest  of  these  risks  may  be 
reckoned,  amongst  continental  nations,  the 
disasters  caused  by  revolutions.  But  revo- 
lutions will  be  utterly  prevented  by  the 
elevation  of  government  to  the  rank  of  a 
vast  general  and  mutual  Assurance  Offioeu 
Did  you  ever  know  the  persons  insured  by  a 
company  to  annul  the  statutes  which  were 
their  common  guarantee  ?  Did  you  ever 
know  the  fund  holders  of  a  state  to  destroy 
the  records  of  the  public  debt?  Did  von 
ever  know  a  pawnbroker  to  bum  a  pledge^ 
or  a  lender  on  mortgage  to  call  for  the  can- 
celling and  suppression  of  mortgages  ? 

Taxes,  as  they  exist,  encourage  fraud  ;  the 
proposed  capital  tax  would  suppress  fraud.  It 
places  the  tax-payer,  or  the  assured  party, 
urges  M.  Girardin,  in  constant  equiliDrium 
between  two  equal  interests ;  he  would  be 
tempted  to  estimate  his  fortune  too  low,  if  it 
were  not  also  his  interest  to  value  it  above 
the  mark.  Does  the  proprietor  who  insures 
his  house  against  fire,  or  the  shipowner  who 
insures  against  the  risk  of  loss  at  sea,  con- 
sider the  premiums  he  pays  in  the  light  of  a 
tax  1  No  ;  he  pays  an  assurance  ;  and  the 
benefit  he  expects  to  derive  from  it  is  the 
reason  which  induces  him  to  take  the  step. 
The  peculiarity  of  a  tax  is  that  it  is  forced  from 
the  payer ;  the  peculiarity  of  assurance  i^ 
that  it  is  a  voluntary  payment.  The  charao- 
teristic  of  assurance  is  to  be  levied  on  capital 
—of  taxes,  to  be  levied  on  income.  What 
do  you  do  when  you  insure  your  mansion, 
your  furniture,  or  your  yacht  f  You  dedare 
their  value,  and  you  certify  its  amount  by 
every  means  that  can  give  your  dedaration 
the  highest  degree  of  exactitude.  If  yon 
value  them  at  less  than  they  are  worth,  yoa 
pay  a  lower  premium  ;  but  also,  in  case  of 
accident,  will  you  be  entitled  to  a  smaller 
indemnity.  These  two  composite  considera- 
tions act  in  combination  to  make  yon  state  a 
sincere  and  exact  estimate. 

All  assurance  office  does  not  ask  what  rent 
your  house  brings  you  in,  but  what  it  is 
worth  ;  not  what  vour  furniture  cost  to  bny, 
but  what  it  would  fetch  if  sold ;  not  what 
would  be  the  profit  from  your  cargo  on  its 
arrival,  but  what  it  was  valued  at  when  the 
ship  lofl  port.  Assurance  is  not  fixed  accord- 
ing to  income  ;  it  is  levied  according  to  the 
value  of  an  object  at  the  moment  when  the 
assurance  is  etlected.  The  unity  of  assur- 
ance is  capital.  Always  and  everywhere  a 
thousand  francs  ai*e  a  thousand  francs ;  bat 
a  thousand  francs  do  not  produce  the  same 
income  everywhere  and  always.  When 
taxation  is   tranformed  into   assurance,  it 
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OQglit  to  accept  the  B^me  ba«isw  The  baais 
of  aiu*urtii]C€  i&  c^'ipIUL  FinulJy — os  far  as 
the  present  jtmrtjul  ia  ccmcemed — the  un- 
ptipuUrit/  of  ixjw^r  m  put  an  end  to.  Power 
becuiyes  popular,  becftu^je  it  haa  bee 'me 
tttleUry,  Ev*'ry  disastrotts  accidefit  ftttjiclie» 
tht*  pt'Ofile  mure  firmly  to  it,  jiiit  m*  every 
fire  wLifh  breuks  out  m  a  countj  iucreJiaea 
the  niuuber  of  iDsurancei  effected. 

We  hstVB  ooly  to  add  that  the  aboTe  doc- 
trjueit  are  not  put  forth  by  tbeir  apoatlei 
with  the  alightest  cotisciouenesa  or  susjilcioii 
that  thejf  are  dreams,  but  that  they  are 
fieri uUf!  plana  that  merit  to  bo  carried  into 
efieet.  If  jou  doubt  oiir  oflsertioo,  read 
L'lmpAt,  by  Emile  de  Girfmtiu,  or  look  at 
Lot  Fre&it*  once  or  twice  a*we«k« 


flIE  CARIBERT  OF  THE  LEAP. 

CnAFTBE  THE  F1UST» 

Ts£  old  Marquis  de  Mout-Chery  sal  in  hU 
choir  of  stJite  afttr  a  dtiiuer  m  tli&  great  haU, 
Oil  tilt?  fijuiih  of  ^tlavj  in  the  year  of  grace 
on©  tL<>uaiviid  five  Imndri^d  aiid  eigliteetu 
Two  gir-ntlt^men  of  hh  suite  stood  belaud  him 
m«tiinde^a  arid  a i lent.  An  »ged  lady^  deep 
buri'-ti  iu  velvet,  and  bearing  on  her  bead  a 
pyramid  of  mualmj  of  which  the  apex  aejirly 
reached  the  beams  of  the  celebrated  roof,  sat 
at  hid  ittde.  She  lulght  biLve  paaaed  f^r  a 
pie<re  of  exeeUent  workmanship  in  wax,  if  tlie 
artist  had  been  able  to  give  her  a  more 
ti'it  '  '  human  exprea^iou  ;  but|  as  it  was, 
it  lit  tbat  she  waa  only  the  Hnr- 

ciikur-hfl  la  Mant-Chery,  mumbling  a  numbt;r 
of  iiiju'ticulate  prayei-a,  and  dropping  the 
beada  of  h«r  rosary.  Near  the  tabk  stood 
Father  Aubert,  bowed  into  the  fihape  of  a 
half'tuooD^  tbo  illuminated  portion  being 
fepreaeuted  by  the  bald  head  ;  and  knet5luj|j 
ill  frotit — one  knee  on  a  small  footstool,  and 
both  his  handa  clnaped  in  the  old  Marquises 
ahaking  p^dma— was  a  young  man  of  t wo- 
uld-twenty  years  of  age,  handaomo  as  a 
lir«miij| — dark  hair,  broad  shoulders,  elegant 
Ikobf,  and  an  eye — eyea,  I  should  say,  for  he 
|yul  two  of  them— so  deep^  so  beautiful,  so 
Hobie  iu  their  expression,  that  Phidias,  Praxi- 
teles, Titian — iu  fact,  he  would  have  made 
Kb  ff^rtune  aa  a  model  for  Adonis,  or  a  young 
Apoll*u,  in  boots  and  riding  hose.     For  the 

SiQtb  was  evidently  prepared  for  a  journey* 
ifl  Bpnrs  were  long,  his  sword  was  heavy, 
tbe  l^them  bag  he  wore  at  hia  side  bulged 
out  into  II  perfect  ball  and  gave  evidence 
til  at  ht:  wad  well  furniahed  with  coitt.  In 
ihort,  he  was  an  accomplished  cavalier,  retidy 
to  ^gh%  hlf  enemies  or  to  pay  his  frieQda,  and 
woa  on  the  eve  of  leaving  Lis  paternal  balli 
to  enter  upon  the  world. 

**Sir  Caribert  of  the  Leaf,"  iaid  the  old 
^  Have  you  made  your  peace  with  the 
rchr' 
'Forty  nia«e«  for  his  repooe^  a  thousand 
i  Miiriaa^  and  five  hundred  paternosters  ; 
*"     •  to  the  widowj  and  nlace  of  uDder* 
>  the  eldest  iwn^"  replied  they  oung  man* 


For  a  moment  the  Father  raised  hm  eyes  and 
smiled  appro vaL  '*Afid  six  wuX  eimohs  tO 
the  shrine  of  Saint  Buoac,"  hi?  addeiJ,  as  if  to 
flsttisfy  tlie  mar<iui9's  mind  tlmt  thi*  funlt, 
whatever  it  wiis^  wns  atoned  for, 

'  i;nt>ou  slioulju't  have  killi^d  the  m^,*" 
kinillyj-eplied  the  niarqins,  *'Nay,  I  am  not 
"'**^)'>*'  ^^  added,  whtn  he  aaw  Sir  Cariiiert 
abaut  to  «peak  ;  **  if  those  people  will  come 
betwt^en  u-i  nnd  the  ciiace^  it  ih  rigbt  they 
should  take  the  chance  of  whut  they  merit. 
You  are  strong  of  arm,  Sir  Caribert  of  the 
Leaf^  quick  of  eye,  (irui  of  heart*  You  are 
goiug  to  the  court  of  France,  Love  the  king—** 
•*  And  nolio<ly  else,"  said  the  march  ion ea% 
feebly.  "Til ere  were  bright  eyes  in  the?  Palaia 
dea  Touinelk's  when  I  was  thtre,  anil  win- 
ning smiles,  and  wicked  laughs^  and  flowing 
beards,  and  such  beautiful  mouatacbioB,  wlt^ch 
it  wjis  impossible  to  resist.  I*ve  missed  a 
bead  !  Father  Aubert,  must  I  begin  a^'uin  ?** 
"  Sir  Caribert  will  not  have  to  luudi  <Iiflfi* 
cnlty  jts  you  expcrieaced  in  resisting  the 
beards  and  moust^chios,  ^Indiime  la  Mar- 
quise,*' said  the  marquis,  bitterly* 

*^ There  was  tht*  gjiy  and  clever  Louise  de 
Perigord,"  contiuhed  the  lady,  "tlie  faireat 
maitJen  in  the  l^Iarais,  and  l*er  brotlier,  the 
Chevalier  dt*  Latton^  the  lies tt liter  in  rr;titce» 
She  saug  the  sweetest  songs  ;  and  when  he 
daijced — i  never  saw  such  i lancing.  There  1 
Tve  dropt  again!  Father  Aubert,  wl>al*s  to 
be  done  I  I  shall  never  get  through  them  idl,'* 
"Your  ladyship  adni*ea  wlAI^^  s:dd  the  old 
roan,  though  a  little  confut^ed  in  the  objecta 
of  her  warning,     '*  Win  the  king's  f^ivour/' 

"  Aiid  nobody  elee^*'  again  chimed  in  the 
marchionei?8*  **Oiil  that  Due  de  Mont-Guyon  1 
1  strove  with  all  my  might,  Father  Aubert ; 
but  he  would  hnve  won  the  heart  of  an  icicle. 
Such  wbisprs !  such  looks  \  such  sighs  I 
If  people  will  be  so  irresistible,  is  it  any  ?nn\t 
of  mUie  V^  Whereupon  she  passed  three  or 
four  beads  at  a  time* 

**  Go,  then,  Sir  Caribert,  my  son,^*  said  the 
old  marquis^  witli  a  look  of  pity  Cowards  Mm 
wife*  ■*  You  are  but  the  youngest  of  my  house. 
I  wish  it  had  been  other wii^e,  and  that  I  had 
waited  ten  years  before  I  married  your 
mother*  You  would  then  have  been  my 
eldest  child,  and  have  borne  the  honour  of 
my  name  ;  for  the  Ticompte,  as  I  rentembor, 
is  exactly  ten  years  your  senior,  and  wt*  might 
have  calculated  exactly*  But,  farewell  !  yoa 
will  make  a  higher  name  than  your  broth er*t, 
and  come  bnck  to  us  rich  In  fortune  antl 
fame.**  The  old  man  bent  forward  aud  kissed 
thevontb*s  brow. 

**  Me,  too,"  said  the  mother,  "  klsa  me,  my 
Caribert.  Beware  of  lore^  my  sou, — marry 
as  1  did,  and  tt  will  trouble  you  no  more* 
Ha  I  you  stand  before  me  like  the  Chevalier 
de  Lnson — no,  Uke  the  t>«c  de  Mont  Guy  on, 
— I  don't  know  who  you  are  like ;  but  yon 
ate  Very  beautiful  Farewell  I — ^^d  let  us 
hear  how  you  prosper  in  the  great  city  of 
Paris*     There,  Father  Caribert,  IVe  droj^t 


my  rosary  altogether  I — ^I  knew  I  should 
never  ;iet  thnuigli  them  »ll.*' 

While  Sir  Caribert  of  the  Leaf  is  pursuing 
his  way  towards  the  capital,  mounted  ou  his 
cood  steed — Ilf)iige  Dragon — and  skirting  the 
beautiful  banks  of  the  Loire,  where -his 
father*s  castle  was  situated,  it  chanced  that, 
on  this  Haute  cloudless  fourth  of  May,  two  lit- 
ters, sum  ptuouBly  fitted  up,  were  waiting  in  the 
court-yard  of  the  gi-eat  Clidteau  de  Guernon  on 
the  Maine.  Fifty  nieu-at-arms,  the  guards  of 
these  litters,  sat  motionless  on  their  horses, 
leaning  on  their  spears,  and  waiting  the 
approach  of  the  two  ladies  whom  they  were 
to  accompany  to  the  court.  In  the  hall 
Herminie  d^Kvreux  was  kneeling  ou  the 
cushion  before  her  father,  who  held  her  hands 
in  hiH,  and  bestowed  his  bh^ssing,  which  was 
■ometiuies  interrupted  by  his  tears. 

"  You  are  young,  Herminie,"  he  said,  "and 
very  timid.  You  are  too  bashful  for  a 
daughter  of  my  house,  and  heiress  of  all  my 
lauds ;  but  I  would  rather  see  the  rose  of 
modesty  on  a  maiden's  cheek  thau  the  flush 
of  pride  ;  or,  wh.-it  will  never  happen  to  my 
Herminie,  the  blush  of  shame.  Take  her, 
Bister  mine,"  he  said,  when  the  words  of 
benediction  were  uttered, "  take  her,  Duchess 
of  Vaujrrimant — be  her  guardian,  her  mother, 
her  angel  in  the  court,  and  bring  her  back  to 
me  as  pure,  as  good,  as  loving  as  she  is  now. 
Herminie  d'£vreux,  remember  that  the 
honour  of  our  house  and  the  happiness  of 
your  father  are  both  in  your  hands."  Pale 
with  emotion,  trembling  with  fear,  Herminie 
was  ou  the  point  of  sinking  at  her  father's 
feet.  But  the  Duchess  of  Vaugrimant  step- 
peil  forward  and  put  her  arm  round  her  waist, 
"  Come  daughter,"  she  said,  "  niece  no  longer 
—trust  to  me.  You  have  but  one  fault — but  it 
is  alyioat  a  virtue — you  are  too  diifident,  too 
Bubdued.  Stand  up,and  quail  not  before  king 
or  noble  !  You  have  beauty  enough  to  make 
you  an  empress  ;  you  have  birth  and  ancestry 
enough  to  make  you  chief  of  the  court.  If 
you  were  old  and  charmless  as  I  am — " 

"  Charmless  ?  Oh,  aunt !  if  I  could  curt- 
Bey  as  you  do  ;  oh,  aunt !  if  I  could  speak, 
and  sing,  aud  walk,  and  threaten,  and 
command  ;  but  I  can  do  nothing — nothing 
but  shake  and  tremble ; — oh !  might  1 
Btay  at  home !  "  But  the  father  waved  his 
hand  ;  the  duchess  assisted  the  agitated  girl 
across  the  great  hall,  and  down  the  front 
steps,  and  into  the  litter,  lined  with  such 
beautiful  pink  silk  and  ornamented  with  such 
a  lovely  window  of  real  glass.  Her  favourite 
little  dog  was  placed  upon  her  knee — she 
kissed  it  as  if  for  consolation  ;  and  the  word 
was  given  for  Paris.  The  cavalcade  started 
off;  and  while  Sir  Caribert  of  the  Leaf  dis- 
mounted that  night  and  sought  the  accom- 
modation of  a  hostelry  at  Fontainbleau,  the 
Duchess  of  Vaugrimant  and  her  charming 
charge  obtained  the  hosfutality  of  the  Senes- 
chal of  Conlamuiiera,aud  both  i)aities  crossed 
over  to  the  Marais  ou  the  following  day,  at 


the  same  hour,  aud  were  received  Ytrj 
graciously  by  his  most  Christian  majesty  the 
chivalrous  Francis  the  First 

"By  St.  Dmis's  nostrils  ! "  (they  had  curi- 
ous oaths  in  those  days ;)  said  the  king,  ''boUi 
knight  and  maiden  were  wise  to  keep  out  of 
Sir  Canberra  way." 

"  If  they  wish  to  avoid  having  their  toea 
trod  on  by  a  country  lout,**  said  the  Compte 
de  Saint  Marceau,  who,  in  the  alienee  of  the 
Fool,  tilled  the  office  of  merrymau  of  the  court. 

'^ Maidens  may  do  as  they  like,**  said  the 
Vidame  of  Bugeucy.  "I  will  not  yield  a 
step."  He  touched  the  handle  of  his  swoid 
as  he  spoke,  luid  then  twirled  his  moustache. 
He  was  the  bully  of  the  ropral  circle ;  and 
looked  round  with  a  threateumg  frown. 

"  Poor  Chevalier  de  Mout-CSiery  ! "  Bud 
Francis,  with  a  laugh.  '^J  see  two  corahatB 
at  least  await  him,  one  in  repartee  with  Sunt 
Marceau,  and  one  with  more  dangerous  arms 
with  Biigen^y." 

"  It  depends,  your  majesty,  on  whicb  of  ns 
he  encounters  first,"  replied  the  duellist  with 
a  grin ;  "  if  he  begins  with  me.  Saint  Mareeaa 
may  spare  his  breath,  unless  to  pronounce 
his  funeral  oration." 

**/But  here  he  comes,"  Bald  Francis,  "  fresh 
from  the  presence  of  the  queen.  Have  yoa 
lost  anything.  Sir  Caribert?  You  seem  in 
search  of  something." 

"Of  his  wit,"  suggested  Saint  Marceau  in m 
whisper. 

"Of  his  courage!"  muttered  Bugen^y, 
almost  audibly. 

**  A  dog,  your  majesty  !  a  beautiful  Italian 
greyhound  belonging  to  one  of  the  maids  of 
honour.  Has  it,  by  good  fortuue,  wandered 
into  this  hall?" 

**  Why  should  you  think  we  should  notice 
the  foul  animal  you  describe  ?"  inquired 
Saint  Marceau,  laying  a  foundation  for  an 
extcmpoi-e  retort. 

Sir  Caribeiii  eyed  him,  and  saw  a  look  of 
expectant  triumph.  The  courtiers  were 
listening  for  his  answer. 

"I  thought  you  might  study  the  dog,  to 
learn  how  to  take  a  whipping,"  said  Sur 
Caribert.  with  a  frown;  "the  lesson  might 
be  useful,  and  not  long  of  being  needed." 

"  You  teach  dogs  manner^  then  t"  inter- 
posed Bugcn^y. 

"  Ay  :  puppies,  too,  when  they  require  it* 

The  king  clapped  his  hands. 

"  The  clown  has  beat  the  wit— the  fresh- 
ling  has  cowed  the  swordsman ! " 

•*  That  is  to  be  seen,"  said  Bugenjjr,  with  a 
smile.  "  Your  name  is^  I  believe.  Sir  Caribert 
of  the  Leaf.  With  his  majesty's  permission, 
I  shall  have  great  satisfaction  iu  stripping 
your  bough,  and  seeing  whether  you  have 
greatest  resemblance  to  the  oak,  or,  .as  I  guess 
from  your  trembling,  to  the  aspen." 

"If  I  tremble,  ^is  with  impatience  to 
trample  on  a  knave.  There  I" — with  his  glove, 
held  lightly  in  his  hand,  he  tapped  the  cheek 
of  the  astonished  Bugen^. 
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There  mtm  eiki^ce  m  tlr©  circle^  Francis 
fumaitfif  was  taketi  by  aurprb@. 

^Tis  too  late  to  inter]  loaej'*  he  said. 

Biigenyv  made  ti  deep  bow  to  the  kiDg^  and 
lefl  ihQ  L{iU. 

**  You  are  mnater  of  joiat  fence,  I  trust,'' 
eaid  Fraucia,  good-u at ti redly,  to  Sir  Caribert. 
**  Tis  a  pity  you  quarrelled  so  *oon ;  in  a 
week  you  would  liave  Warned  wbo  your 
eupiny  ia,  and  would  hav^  avoided  hiiu  if  you 
could—" 

"Not  so,"  replied  ths  youth;  "if  I' had 
Itnown  ten  uiiuutea  ago^  as  uyw  I  know,  that 
he  la  Bugengy,  the  deftest  sword-buckler  in 
France,  I  should  have  spared  my  glove  and 
toarked  hii  face  with  my  liand.  But  tlie 
Lady  Herminie/*  he  added,  "has  h»st  her 
Tenus^aud  m  inconsolable  ;  I  niuat  restore  it 
to  her  areas  before  I  prepare  Bugen^y  for  hU 
oonreasor — and  when  I  liave  done  both/'  he 
added,  with  a  glance  round  the  room,  "  I 
have  etrll  an  account  to  settle  with  a  jester, 
wlio  iseem^d  to  cliallen^e  m©  to  try  my  skill, 
but  I  see  him  not ;  great  wits  juujp,  we  are 
told — they  flometimea  aUo  run." 

M^  left  the  hall  in  search  of  Hermiaie*s 
greyhounrl, 

**  By  Clovts'i  thumbs  1"  cried  the  king — 
fthey  had  curious  oaths,  I  repeat,  in  those 
days) — "  tbia  young  kestrel  will  tly  at  high 
game  if  Bngeu^y  doean^t  clip  his  wliiga.  Mean- 
wliUe,  ffentletnen,  get  ready,  for  tht^  duel  will 
t&ke  place  in  the  tjlt-yatd  at  three  of  the 
cluck,,  aud  it  ia  now  hah-paat  two/* 

**  la  it  to  the  death  t  '*  inquired  the  Bishop 
Qi  Ai|;Q0  Polamoi^  who  lived  a  long  way  from 
bb  dioeeae. 

The  king  made  a  Tnotion  with  his  head. 

**  I  am  &ovry  for  it,"  said  tbe  bialiop,  *'for 
if  it  had  merely  been  a  skirmish  till  blood- 
flow,  I  should  like  to  have  seen  Bugcngy 
trounce  tliis  conn  try  man/* 

**  ile'il  do  it  at  the  third  lunge — ^fojr  twenty 
roubles  ! "  cried  Beauvillou, 

^ "  Uone  !  not  till  the  sixth  ;  for  the  bump- 
kin 18  long  in  the  arm  and  active  in  limb/' 
replied  Vaj^^ou  de  Bere,  and  took  the  bet* 

**  A  golden  goblet  to-night  at  supper,"  cried 
thekbg, ''to  the  lord  who  ehail  write  the 
best  epitaph  on  Sir  Cutlibert  of  the  Leaf—" 

"Tis  niine^  your  majesty,  already,"  said 
Leonanl  de  la  Fosse  ;  **  1  thought  of  it  while 
Bilge o^y  was  niakiug  his  bow. 

**  Here  jie$  Sir  Ckribcrt  the  nm, 

Uue  wi} Lit) lied  with  bi»  puiiitcd  word, 
Aitil  I'uther  wiih  bih  pom  toil  «uuril/' 

*  Admirable  I  bravo !  You  shaU  have  the 
cup/*  said  FranciS|  enraptured* 

**  And  a  cap,  too,  my  good  fellow  J"  chtmed 
in  Baint  MarceaUi  who  liad  ventured  to 
resume  his  place  ;  *'ayej  and  bells  to  it  be- 
sides, and  a  pretty  bauble  in  your  hand,  and 
m  paj^i-coburnl  eoat  to  your  back,  for  Tri- 
boulet  haa  not  chance — *^ 

**  Hush  I  Saint  M(trcenu/'  said  l>e  la  Fosse, 
*  thefa^fl  Caribert  coming  ;  and  who  kuowi^  but 


lie  may  be  going  to  horsewhip  Totr  before  he 
measures  swords  with  Bugen^^y  p* 

I  have  said  they  had  curious  oaths  in  those 
days ;  they  had  excellent  wit,  too,  and  a  great 
deal  of  gentleniauly  fceliug* 

CHAPTEH  THE  SEO^KIK 

"And  Henninie  I"  said  the  jovial  Francis, 
three  months  after  this  adventure  ;  *'  has  she 
recovered  her  spirits  since  the  misadventure 
to  her  greyhound  V* 

"She  disregards  it  entirelyj  your  mnjesty,*' 
replied  Etieuoe  Fitzyonne ;  •*  uay,  to  show 
liow  little  fiiie  values  all  the  trouble  taken 
for  its  recovery,  it  is  supposed  she  has  elthur 
hung  it  to  an  apple*tree  in  tbe  orchnrd^  b^ 
the  ribbon  of  her  waistband,  or  is  stai^viug  it 
in  Borne  remote  corner  of  her  apartment*  No 
one  h£ka  st^en  it  siuce  it  waa  so  publicly 
restored  by  the  happy  man  who  found  itp'' 

**  Aud  out  of  compliment  to  hi^  endeavours 
to  please  her,*'  said  the  Chevalier  dts  Ursina, 
*'she  keeps  an  Engliiih  maatitf  which  tears 
down  an  ox  when  It  wants  a  Utile  refrei^li* 
ment*  and  baa  scattered  dismay  in  the  good 
city  of  Paris.'' 

**  A  stiange  damsel,  who  will  always  ha\-Q 
her  way,^*  s^id  CljarLes  de  Beaupere,  seuten- 
tiously  pursing  his  lips. 

"la  that  an  extremely  quiet,  shy^  modest 
young  creature/'  inqusrtjd  Fhilibert  iJarou  de 
Nancy,  **  whom  I  met  at  yonr  majeaty^s 
palace  in  the  Marais  last  May,  when  that  an- 
fortunate  business  happened  between  Sir 
Caribert  of  the  X^eaf  and^and^l  forget  the 
poor  man's  name — the  swordsman — ^the  chal- 
leoger — ^the  bravo — " 

**  Ha  !  *'  said  Francis,  putting  his  forefinger 
to  his  brow,  *"  What  vfim  the  poor  mau'a 
name?  He  was  disarmed  at  the  drst  priast 
and  slain  before  we  could  count  ten — I  wxsli 
I  could  remember  who  it  was," 

All  the  courtiers  put  their  forefingers  to 
their  brows  and  tried  to  remember  the  name 
of  tbe  unfortunate  man, 

**  A  silved-hilted  dagger,"  cried  the  king, 
^^  to  the  man  that  tells  mo  who  it  was  Uiat 
Sir  Caribext  of  the  Leaf  exterminated  the 
tirst  day  he  came  to  court.** 

**It  was  Bugen^y,  if  it  please  yon,"  ob- 
served the  Vicompie  de  la  Fosse,  **  I  lost  & 
silver  flagon  to  your  majesty  for  writing  aE 
epitaph  on  the  wrong  man/* 

^^  As  you  shall  certainly  lose  a  silver  dagger 
if  you  give  na  tbe  wrong  name  of  the  de^ 
funct,"  replied  the  king,  **But  there  was 
another — the  fellow  that  used  to  make  ua 
1  an "b— whom  Sir  Caribert  silenced  after  the 
duel  By  SL  Genevieve's  ankles  \ "  (they  Ijad 
curious  oatiiB,  as  I  have  said  in  those  days) 
'*  X  marvel  our  memory  la  so  bad  I " 

**  Saint  Marceau  you  mean/'  suggested  th© 
Chatelain  de  Montcoucy*  '^^  He  is  now  in  th# 
Convent  of  the  Cord^liersof  Tours— -they  say 
very  holy— engaged  in  writing  tbe  lovea  of 
Solomon  and  tlie  tjueen  of  Slieba,  When  Sir 
(Jaribert  sent  to  him  the  sword^  still  reeking^ 


^'itli  which  lie  had  ez|)edited  Bugen^y,  and ' 
oil  a  Bilvt-r  salver,  held  by  his  pJijie,  a  pair  of 
bcautitul  tiifvl  aciason}  n* questiii*;  the  humour- ; 
itit  lo  takt*  hid  clioice,  Saiut  Marccau  said  his ; 
hair  was  aln-ady  beginning  to  fall  off,  and  he 
prett-rnMl  l)ein<r  dipped  to  being  killed.  So  he  : 
is  the  Ixeveri-nd  Friar  Joseph — and  if  poems 
were  miracles  would  be  ceituin  to  be  canon-  , 
ise<i." 

**  You  are  over-flippant,  sir,"  said  Francis,  j 
pulling  a  long  countenance,  ^'in  talking  of' 
sacred  things.  The  Bishop  of  Aigoa  Potamos ; 
— 1»)'  tile  by,  I  h«>pe  your  lordship's  parishioners  | 
are  well  ?— will  put  you  to  |>enance — "  ! 

'*Oi  what  sort?"  inquired  the  offending 
noble,  looking  humbly  towaitls  the  prelalc. 

"  Wliy,  he  N%iU  make  you  listen  to  his  «ei^ 
mons  ail  through  Lent,"  said  Aloys  de  Cha- 
iMUines. 

'^JU*  will  lend  you  his  mule  to  ride  when 
you  are  in  a  hurry  to  visit  your  lady,"  said 
Adrien  <le  Cotssd. 

"lie  will  make  you  play  cards  with  him,*' 
said  llereule  the  young  Due  de  Mirecourt, 
showing  an  empty  pursH;  **and  keep  the  deal 
in  hid  own  hands — the  Pope  himself  couldn't 
cheat  more  openly." 

"Enough,  my  lords,"  said  Francis,  "re- 
member we  are  the  most  Christian  King — 
and.  beHides  (in  a  low  tone  of  voice)  that  liis 
lordship  of  Aigos  Potamos — I  really  hope 
that  tliey  have  no  dissent  among  them  in  that 
populous  diocese — was  so  drunk  last  night, 
thai  he  doesi/t  know  what  you  are  8a}ing. — 
Draw  swoixis ! "  he  added,  8U<ldenly,  '*  and 
stand  on  your  guard  !  for  here's  lierminie 
D'Kvreux  and  her  companion  of  tiatan,  the 
demoniacal  English  dog.  How  remarkably 
like  our  brother  ilenry  J  " 

A  dog  of  the  most  preposterous  ferocity  of 
as]>ect  now  walked  sulkily  up  the  hall.  It 
had  a  broad  chest,  strong  legs,  round  head, 
sullen  eyes,  and  wicked-looking  ears.  It  had 
an  ex])retkiion  of  hunger  in  its  watering  mouth 
wlien  it  came  near  a  gentleman's  leg,  most  un- 
satisfactory for  the  proprietor  of  the  leg  to 
notice.  And,  altogether,  it  was  so  detestable 
an  animal,  so  dangerous  and  untameable 
that  the  iiishop  of  Aigos  Potamos  had  at 
once  christened  it  Luther,  who  was  at 
that  tune  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
Diet  of  Augsburg.  If  the  gentlemen  of 
France  had  been  the  assembled  princes  and 
prelates,  before  whom  he  was  to  appear, 
Luilier  couUln't  have  displayed  his  teeth  in  a 
mor(.'  menacing  manner.  However,  he 
wouldn't  have  had  the  redeeming  charm  of 
having  a  blue  ribband  round  his  neck,  attached 
at  the  other  end  to  a  waist,  so  slim,  so  grace- 
ful, so  perfect  in  shape  and  proportion,  that 
it  was  evident  it  could  only  belong  to  the 
beauty  of  the  most  beautiful  Court  of  the 
world,  the  paragon  of  wits  and  graces ;  of 
strong  minds  and  shai'p  tongues ;  the  dash- 
ing, tiashiug,  slashing  Herminie  D'Evreuz, 
whom  we  saw  receiving  her  father's  bless- 
ing witli  80  many  teai^s,  and  her  aunt's  as- 


sistance with  so  much  helplessness  and  sliamet 
Oh  !  three  montlis  of  the  Marab  had  driven 
away  the  etfects  of  seventeen  years  of  the 
Marne.  She  had  discarded  her  d1  ashes  and 
her  litter,  and  rode  forth  an  Amazonian  queen, 
on  steeds  which  the  couitiers  were  afraid  to 
ride.  She  ha<i  dismissed  her  country  taste, 
her  lute,  her  flowers,  her  books  of  devotion 
(beautifully  emblazoned),  and  had  taken  np 
with  rackets ;  and  the  high  dance  ;  and  the 
songs  of  the  Troubadours.  In  short,  she 
had  sent  away  her  graceful,  timid,  little  Ita- 
lian greyhrtund,  Venus,  and  taken  to  her 
heart  the  English  mastiff  Luther.  At  her 
side,  walked,  obedient,  submissive,  respectful^ 
the  acknowledged  champion  of  the  French 
nobility  ;  the  tallest,  the  strongest,  the  most 
skilful  of  the  chivalry  of  that  strong  and 
chivalrous  age,  the  Chevalier  de  Mont-Cherr, 
commonly  called  Sir  Caribert  of  the  Lea£  If 
she  looked,  he  obeyed  her  glance ;  if  she 
s}>oke,  he  was  all  ear ;  and  she  was  always 
looking  and  always  speaking — his  obedience 
was  incessant  and  his  ears  getting  very  long. 
Courtships  were  tremendous  operations  at 
that  time.  The  lover  was  haupy  if  in  tea 
yeai*s  he  was  allowed  to  touch  ms  mistress's 
glove ;  when  he  got  possession  of  a  tress  it 
was  generally  getting  grey ;  and  she  seldom 
smiled  upon  the  most  favoured  of  her  adorers 
till  she  had  lost  a  few  of  her  teeth.  And  the 
hostility  was  immense.  If  the  worshipper 
admired  a  riband,  it  was  thrown  into  the  fire 
— if  ho  praised  a  song,  it  was  sung  no  more— 
if,  as  in  the  case  of  which  I  am  the  yeracioos 
chronicler,  a  favourite  la^vdog  was  restored, 
it  was  banished  from  her  presence.  It  was, 
in  fact,  a  long  engagement,  in  the  most  mili- 
tary sense  of  the  w*ord,  for  the  skirmishes 
were  perpetual,  and  the  animosity  inapi)eaa- 
able.  The  lady  moved  n}>  the  Hall  with  the 
tread  of  an  imperial  goddess,  curtsied  to  the 
royal  Francis  with  a  proud  humility,  which 
asserted  the  superiority  of  the  crown  of 
youth  and  loveliness  she  bore  upon  her  brow 
to  the  golden  ring  which  he  had  placed  upon 
his  head  at  Klieims ;  and  announced  that  the 
Queen  and  twelve  maids  of  honour  would  be 
ready  at  ten  of  the  clock  that  night,  to  re- 
ceive the  Twelve  Peers  of  Charlemagne,  who 
would  be  admitted  to  the  Temple  of  Apollo 
and  entertained  by  Minerva  (her  majesty  of 
France),  attended  by  the  nine  Muses  and  the 
three  Graces. 

<*  Of  which  last  the  Athenian  Pallas  has 
chosen  the  loveliest  for  her  messenger,"  re- 
plieii  the  gallant  Francis. 

He  advanced  a  step,  but  suddenly  stopi>ed 
short,  as  he  felt  the  bieath  of  the  long- toothed 
German  reformer  upon  his  leg. 

•*If  it  wore  not  for  circumstances,"  he 
said,  "over  which  we  have  no  control,  we 
should  bestow  the  kiss  of  salutation  on  the 

cheek  of   the   incomparable  Agleia that 

cursed  dog  !  have  we  no  knight  or  gentle- 
man of  our  suite  who  will  make  an  A'Becket 
of  the  brute  1 But  bear  our  message,"  ht 
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oontiuticd,  **  tli&t  at  the  hour  nsuned  the  hom 
of  nofleeAVjiUe^  will  be  blown,  and  chivalry 
will  ittvy  tt«  *ievairti  to  intellect  and  bfranty," 

A  fi:ingUty  curtaey,  of  a  deeper  formality 
ihiin  t*vcrt  wu*  Hi^rininie'ii  teply  ;  and,  pull- 
ing Lutber  away  from  tnlt^ng  in  a  muit 
tnif iKiftin^  mauntrr  the  fat  calves  <jf  tbe  Bisliop 
of  Ai^cis  Potttinoa,  the  most  graceful  and 
tnagiritic<^ht  of  the  maideus  of  Fmnce  dowly 
r«Ttii  ad^  alttfinled  as  beforti  by  the  silent  ol^ 
serrAiit,  but  altogether  neglected  Sir  Catibert 
of  the  Jjfaf.  And  that  night  who  was  the 
laoftb  n^my  ? — who  the  most  pert  I — the  most 
^-O I  laust  I  my  tbe  word  1— tbe  moat  im- 
pudvnt  of  the  tiamsels  wbo  were  all  nolay — 
hit  peix — all  imptideat  ?  Bat  on  tliU  ooca- 
Mton  it  was  remarked  that,  for  a  moment,  the 
Atl^titiun  of  Sir  CariUert  of  the  Leaf,  who 
wad  dre««eil  like  tbe  young  RoUnd,  was  paid 
to  the  Mnae  of  History  ;  for  a  moment  hia 
^yea  wandered  from  the  Grace  Agleia  and 
reatid  on  tbe  dark  hair  and  sweet  Hpa  of 
Clio  ;  nay,  be  laid  a^ide  hia  bom  and  danced 
»  stately  dance  with  ibe  fair  Dncbeaa  of 
Motitmeauil,  who  wore  a  Bt:«r  npon  her  fore* 
liead,  and  a  pen  en  wreathed  in  her  tresaes, 
«ad  a  volume  {in  pearls)  upon  the  gorget  of 
Eer  aatuL  rot^e,  and  wajA,  in  all  things,  a 
lAbleau  vivjint  of  one  of  tbe  obaptera  of 
Henxlotus.  A  beautiful  Clio  I  and  if  all 
bldtsjry  was  like  UER — if  tbe  long-drawn  pla- 
titodea  of  a  Penlnaular  atoi^y  could  be  irra- 
fiiated  by  such  charm mg  sayings — ^if  a  dull 
£iB0  could  bo  so  gioriticvl  by  aparkling  een- 
teii9«B^— 'fth  !  wbo  wouldn't  be  a  j^tudeut  of  the 
national  annak,  and  prefer  tbe  dry  est  fwvgea 
of  Henry  or  Carte  to  tbe  novels  of  Walter 
Scott  or  the  (jliiys  of  tbe  divine  Williams  ? 
Tlte  Orai^e  A^k^ia  might  have  been  mistaken 
f^r  her  mytlwdogical  sister  Tisiphone,  or  her 
hlut'oas  cutLttin— many  times  removed — Me- 
et ut»a.  H**r  fflaaee  fell  upon  Sir  Caribert  in 
the  raid^t  of  a  demi-volto.  Waa  be  turnml 
U»  at^no  t  Pid  he  harden  into  kail  ?  Hia 
liinlaQ  Lieeame  rigid  ;  a  faint  Bmtle  which  had 
befoii  to  make  ita  a(»pearauce  on  bin  lip 
couimitted  suicide,  by  burying  itself  alive  in 
a  frightful  wrinkle  which  convulsed  hm 
elieok»  He  paused — he  sto4Ml  still ;  he  turned 
slowly  away,  and  left  the  Historic  ]SIu8e  in 
iJttit  middle  of  tbe  door,  ex|>ectaut  of  bis 
m&otft  to  her  seat.  He  placed  himself  ai- 
i«tit)y  behind  tbe  funtenil  on  wlilch  tlie  Grace 
Agl«ia  was  reclined  All  night  he  tiaiened 
imt  a  whisper  of  forgivencs^^  ;  it  never  cmne* 
Ail  night  be  watched  for  a  look  of  kindnesi ; 
■be  never  saw  he  wa^  in  tlio  room.  And, 
hx)|i€!lea&,  broken-hearted,  and  dying  of  huu- 
fsr,  be  left  the  apartment  hefore  tne  supper 
wwi  announced,  iiud  retired  to  his  chamber 
tli«  most  nuserable  of  men.  And  for  thi'ee 
^y*  he  did  not  make  his  appeariuice  in  tbe 
oottrU  Francb  was  beginning  to  put  hb  fore- 
finger to  his  brow  in  order  to  recall  hia  name  ; 
and  3aint  ^larceau  heani  a  rumour  down 
the  Cordeliers  that  it  mii^dit  be  safe  to 
from  bis  monastery  and  aak  the  king 


for  tbe  abbey  of  Jerveanx  the  Joyous,  And 
curiosity  was  excited,  Tlie  Muse  of  HiHtory 
sent  to  pick  up  atl  tbe  Infornuition  she  could  ■ 
but,  aa  always  bnppena  when  she  takes  tiiis 
trouble,  ibe  reptu'ts  were  dubiona  and  coo- 
fuaefl  The  Ducbess  of  Taugriusant— but 
evidently  without  the  knowledge  of  her 
niece  tbe  Grace  Aglela-^asked  If  a  cou fes.itor 
liad  yet  been  sent  to  the  ailltctcd  ;  antl  at 
length  the  pity  of  all  the  damsels  in  Paris  was 
called  forth,  when  it  was  stated  by  the  court 
physician  that  some  unerj-jecled  sorrow,  or, 
more  probably,  a  severe  cold  caught  on  the 
uigbt  of  tbe  entertainment  bad  settled  upon 
Ms  throat,  a^ected  the  nerves  of  his  tongue, 
and  that  tlie  gtkj  and  gallant  Sir  Carib*?rfc  of 
the  Leaf  would  inevitably  be  dumb  for  life  I 
— he  dumb  in  tlie  midst  of  so  much  tdk, 
without  tbe  power  of  adding  a  ayllable  to  the 
stock  l — be  dumb  with  so  many  things  left 
unsaid  to  the  fair  Herminie  D'Evreux  i— ao 
many  whisfjera  still  to  be  utteied  as  thg? 
paced  along  the  galleries,  or  @at  In  the  queen^ 
boudoir  while  tbe  maids  worketi  at  tbe  tam- 
bour, and  the  knighta  had  the  opportunity  of 
speaking  without  a  chance  of  being  over^ 
beard  !  Poor  Caribert ! — poor  OicviUier  do 
MoDt<.1jery  I  It  waa  too  true.  His  throat 
muscles  wei^  paralysed^  and  he  could  utter 
no  aound — no,  not  even  a  aigh.  B  is  father, 
tbe  old  marauis,  heard  of  the  mi>»foriuue,  and 
{mme  up  toFams  to  condole  with  his  som 

*'  Caribert,  my  child  1  Alas !  this  ia  the 
acme  of  my  distress.  Your  brother  the 
Yicompte  has  been  stabbed  in  the  low 
countries,  by  a  Dutchman,  who  does^Ji't  under- 
stand the  politeness  of  the  French  naiiou,  and 
rewarded  him  with  a  whole  carving-knife  of 
steel  for  a  few  delicate  attentions  to  his  biide* 
And  you  are  my  heir — my  pride — my  suc- 
cessor i    And  you  are  dumb  I ' 

The  old  man's  tears  began  to  fall,  and  Bit 
Caribert^s  eyes  were  a  fountain. 

^'  Come  with  me,*^  cried  the  old  man, 
"Come  back  to  our  native  Loire,  Leave  the 
noisy  court  i  and,  perhaps,  in  solitude,  in 
happineits,  your  voice  may  return  once  more. 
You  will  l»e  lible  to  sing  aa  of  old  In  the 
chateau — to  pray  as  of  old  in  the  clmrch/* 

But  Sir  Caribert  shook  his  heiwl.  He 
couldn't  leave  the  scene  of  all  his  grief.  Ho 
could  not  desist  for  an  hour  from  wat:htng 
.the  features  and  listening  to  the  tou^  of 
I  Uermiiiie.  And  how  did  she  behaire  I  She 
<  was  cold  and  uej:[lectful  ;  she  never  pitied 
\  him  for  his  sorrow — never  smiled  u|K>n  hia 
j  long  houns  of  interminable  silence,  bat 
I  rattltid  ^'^ily  with  all  the  wits  of  the  tune^ — 
I  herself  the  wittiest,  the  coldest,  the  moat 
I  heartless  of  all  the  eoquettea  in  Paris- 

I  Is  there  a  thaw  sometimes  in  the  Arctic 
!  sea  1  Do  the  glaciers  of  Mont  Blanc  aome- 
!  times  melt  I  Has  Hei-minie  become  touched 
I  M'iLh  the  misery  of  her  lover  1  When  nearly 
two  years  were  passd,  one  night  »lie  put  the 
1  blue  ribbon  of  her  waistband— a  blue  ribbon 
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not  worth  wishing  for — into  Sir  Caribert's 
hand ;  and  then  he  cast  his  sunken  eve 
along  its  length  in  expectation  of  seeing  the 
heretical  countenance  of  the  indomitable 
Luther:  wliat  was  his  delight  to  recognise 
the  graceful  form  of  the  little  Italian  grey- 
hound ?— the  trembling,  pretty,  active  little 
Venus,  which  he  rememnered  so  well  ?  A 
flush  came  to  his  cheek.  For  an  instant  he 
made  an  effort  even  to  speak  ;  but  his  force 
failed ;  an  inarticulate  moaning  sound  was 
all  he  could  produce,  and  the  proud  beauty 
passed  on,  taking  no  further  notice  of  his 
surprise. 

"  By  the  eleven  thousand  slippers  of  Saint 
TJrsule  and  his  friends,"  cried  Francis,  "  the 
false  minx  repents  of  her  cruel  disdain  I  " 

**  Pjirdon,  majesty,"  said  an  old  friend,  the 


Duchess  de  Montmesnil  out  of  his  way.  He 
is  devoted  to  historical  investigations.'* 

"  Particularly  in  dark  and  obscure  places," 
added  the  wit. 

Herminie  looked  at  the  silent  Sir  Cariberi 
with  a  glow  of  tenderness  in  her  expression, 
such  as  had  never  been  seen  in  it  berore. 

"  Caribert,"  she  said,  **  do  you  care  for  the 
Historic  house  ?  " 

Sir  Caribert  shook  his  head  in  negation, 
and  lifted  Venus  in  his  arms.  He  presn^ 
the  little  dog  to  his  breast. 

"They  don't  know,"  she  continued,  ** bow 
you  have  shown  your  right  to  command  bj 
your  having  obeyed  so  well." 

Sir  Caril^rt  looked  with  a  flush  of  ezpe^ 
tation. 

"Tliey  fancied,"  she  went  on, "  that  I  had 


bishop  of  Aigos  ±*otamos,  who  was  now  '  lost  my  power  over  yon,  and  that  your  heart 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  Patriarch  of  Bangle-  !  wandered  to  the  duchess.  Did  it  wander, 
Cudily  (a  very  populous   mctrojiolis  at  the  .  Caribert  ? " 

southern  extremity  of  Abyssinia),  "Pardon,  I     Again  the  unfortunate  man  shook  his  head, 
majesty,  there  must  have  been  twenty-two  \  and  clasped  Venus  closer  to  his  heart. 
thousand  slippers  in  the   glorious  company!      "They  thought  that  I  did  not  recognise 
von  mention — that  is,  if  the  amiable  young  your  truth,  your  tenderness,  your  respect 
ladies  ha<l  two  feet  apiece."  [  They  fancied  I  was  blind  to  all  your  qualitin^ 

"  And  a  slinyier  for  each  fix)t,"  added  the  j  and  that  now  that  you  are  struck  with  so 
Vicompte  de  la  Force,  who  had  tnken  Saint 'sad  a  visitation — with  the  loss  of  speech— 
!Mavi:eau's  place  as  acknowledged  humourist  that  I  leave  you  unpitieil  in  your  life  of 
of  the  court.  'silence.    Is  it  so.  Sir  Caribert    de    Mont- 

"  We  are  the  most  Christian  king,"  said  \  Chery  ?  " 
Francis,  with  dignity,  "and  not  a  shoemaker ;  j     A'^ain  a  shake  of  the  head  repudiated  so 
but  what  we  say  is  evident — the  tyrant  is  i  cruel  a  suspicion. 

boiiinnin^jf  to  relent;  she  will  give  liiui  her  I  "And  now,"  she  said,  "I  have  tried  you, 
hand  ere  long ;  she  h;is  given  him  the  leading-  and  found  vou  iwrfect  at  every  proof.  I  have 
string  aln-aily."  :  found  you  loyal  in  a  place  where  fidelity  is 

"  And  seems  converte«l  from  the  guidance  ;  unknown.  I  have  foun«l  you  disiutercstcil  in 
of  Luther."  said  the  patriarch  ;  "  so  that  an !  a  place  where  selfishness  is  supreme.  I  have 
orthodox  prelate  may  show  his  limbs  with- '  found  you  trustful  where  appearances  mi^'ht 
out  th(»  chance  of  their  being  bitten  by  a! lead  you  to  doubting  love.  My  lonl,  sir! 
rebellious  monk."  'take  it  to  your  lips.    Herminie  d*£vreux  is 

"  But  how  will   Sir  Caribert  be   able   to '  yours." 
mako  the  responses  ?  "  inquired    Frmengarde  j     Slie  looked  round  proudly  while  Sir  Cari- 
de  Conlangrs.    She  had  acted  the  Muse  ofibert,  on  his  knee,  covered  her  white  hand 
Comedy,  and  always   smiled    with  her    li])S :  with  kisses. 
ai»art  (to  show  her  beautiful  teeth).  j     "  And  the  man  is  dumb  ! "  said  Francis,  in 

"  By  a  nod,"  replied  the  patriarch  ;  "for  T  |  a  sad  tone,  "*tis  pity  you  did  not  take  com- 
rcuiombor  to  have  rmd  in  a  hook  of  divinity,  j  passion  on  him  before." 
that  in  the  case  of  a  blind  horse — but  to  be  '     "Are    y<m    dumb,    Sir    Caribert?"    sud 
sure,  Sir  Caribert  is  not  a  horse,  nor  is  he  [  Hernnnio.     "  Rpeak,  dearest !     Tell  them  it 
bliinl — "  I  was  to  try  your  constancy  I  condemned  you 

"Vou   can  say,"  suggested   the  Muse  of  Uo  the  trial." 
Coniijly,   in   answer  to   her    own   question,-      And   Sir  Caribert  spoke;    and  the    first 
**a  «:rnar  ninny  things  by  means  of  a  smile."       word  he  said  was  "  Wife." 

*'  It  shall  not  nee«l,"  said  Herminie  hersi'lf,  I - 

who  h.ul  overheard  the  conversation.     "The  |  r^^uE  NOBTII  AGAINST  THE  SOUTH. 

man  I  marry  shall   have  the  full  use  of  hisi  

voi«-o,  or  how  shall  1  be  able  to  obey  his  !  Is  it  not  the  poet  Wordsworth  who  tells 
conuiriiidH  ?"  |ns,  that  "the  towns  in  Satuni  are  ill-built  ?" 

"Vou  obey?"  inquired  Francis,  with  a  !  We  know  not,  how^^ver,  wliat  authority  he 
malicious  emphasis  on  the  word.  ihad   for  the   assertion,  apart  from  bis  own 

"Ay«',  with  more  absolute  subjection,  if  •  imagination.  We  may  be  sure  that  he  would 
po<?!5i Mo.  than  my  lover  has  shown  to  me."       snot,  like  a   prosaic  Swe^lenborg,  have  pre- 

"Tfeha.'^not  di>puti»d  your  ordei-s  ;  it  all;ten'h'd  to  a  special  rcvelaticm,  or  spiritual 
exi.sts  in  words,"  sai<l  De  la  Force.  'visit,  for    his    instruction    on   that    S|>ec)fio 

"  ITe  will  scarcely  obey  them  at  all,"  ■  topic.  An  elder  poet,  accepted  by  Words- 
chimed  in  the  king, "  if  you  don*t  keep  the '  worth  as  a  model,  has  described  the  sides 
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of  i\w  north  tm  the  etfonghok!  und  for- 
||y»»— Uie  Sebiistopolf  bo  to  speak — of  the 
Poweia  of  EviJ,  Milioit,  pcrh-nns^  ha'l  some 
klud  of  authont)'  m  ct^rtaiii  wyrutjolic  phrnses 
of  all  :iiieit'iit  [jropliet.  Hiatoryj  moi  eoverj 
tpeaka  of  tlie  north  with  an  amount  of  irre- 
vereiK^e  that  betokens  a  loDg  and  (leep-ae&tetl 
pri-^jmiiL'o.  To  Honi^f,  the  ttmii tries  be^oiiJ 
tJn^  Hiwmufl  wt*re  regions  of  darkness,  sub- 
ject to  the  mmi it! gated  rule  of  the  rugj^ed 
Boreas,  And  it  is  true  th^t  the  arid  tabl<?- 
Iau'Is,  the  at-eppes,  and  the  forests,  of  the 
north,  (?andpmu  man  to  a  pci;»tora1  and  hunting 
lilV,  and  render  hhii  nomadic  and  harbaroua. 
Kor,  ia  Uis  Imrbariau  state,  has  he  remained 
pussive  or  forbearing^  but  lias  contuiuallv 
acted  ou  the  luore  civil ifitd  man  of  tlie  south 
with  im[>el«tjus  self- detenubiut ion.  Multi- 
tude's of  savage  peoples  have  ia?ued  from  the 
bordei's  of  the  u«jrth  ;  and,  Hke  their  own  bois- 
teritns  torrnnts  and  icy  wind^^^  have  done  the 
work  of  sudden  teni(>e3t3  and  deistruetiv^e  bll* 
lows  to  the  nations  of  the  »outk  It  has  even 
l»fdn  snriniserl  tbat  the  V^ellef  in  two  principles 
—one  r^'iiwl  jind  on©  evil — among  the  followers 
of  Zuroasff^rjanJ  the  ancient  people  of  Zi-nd, 
W2LB  onginaltj  derived  from  the  repeated 
confli.ts  !>elween  Iran  and  Turan  ;  that  is^ 
Itetw  een  the  |;;ood  genius  of  the  so  nth  or  of 
light  and  clvilia^ition^  and  the  evil  genina  of 
lJi«  norili  or  of  d^irkness  and  barbarbm. 
Upon  the  plateau  of  Iran,  full  aix  centuries 
bef-in?  the  Chi  iatian  era,  the  Sevthians  swept 
with  the  violence  of  the  whirl whid  through 
the  gate  of  tlie  Khoraaan  ;  and,  after  over- 
running the  flourishing  kingdom  of  Media, 
spread  themselves  as  far  as  Eg)  pt.  Also^  m 
trie  eleventh  century  of  our  own  era^  the 
SeldJMitka  or  Turks,  from  the  heights  of 
Bolor  aiid  Tiirkeii tan,  contrived  to  lord  it  over 
wt'st^^in  Ama,  after  inv^adi og  eastern  Persia^ 
overturning  the  power  of  the  Gaznevide 
sidtirii^,  and  liniahing  of[  that  of  the  caliphs. 
Tlten,  thei©  h  tlie  invasion  of  the  whole  of 
Asia  i^y  the  Mougolians  under  Oengts-Khan  ; 
Hiisisiii  subjected  ;  Germany  resisted ;  and 
Eorii^>e  generally  menaced.  The  conquerors 
of  Chin:^  too,  come  from  the  north  i  and  the 
history  of  that  country  teems  with  instances 
of  th**  Cfintliets  between  that  people  aiid  the 
Iklancliou  Tart«ir8^  who  Wcame  its  nders* 
Kor  must  we  forget  the  i^rongnlian  empire  in 
India,  which  so  long  opposed  its  power  to 
oar  rrwn, 

T"        '    v^  not  l>een  wanting  theorists  who 
h:i  :>ed   in  the  afipar^nlly  constant 

op^«. ,..„,,  ,,t  the  nortli  and  south  a  kind  of 
natural  law,  by  wlach  hoih  are  destined  to 
\m  r*'gulatj^d,  and  to  which  the  whole  of  his- 
torv  ntiiy  be  niade  tn  l^uJir  witnesa.  They 
point  to  tlic  Kelts  migrating  to  Gaul,  led  by 
Jkdlavr^ie  and  Slgovese,  and  establishing 
theni>*elves  in  the  smiling  plains  of  the  Po— 
aooi)  to  be  followed  by  tether  bands,  who 
Mantle*!  A  now  tJaul  beyond  tlie  Alps,  Twice 
tlif^e  rtHiiig  hi>rd€a  ^Fsniled  inf^iint  Home  ; 
Bndt  having  pUlaged   Greeeej  were  in  turn 


assailed  by  Borne  in  her  maturity,  and  there- 
by won  to  civilisation.  Still  the  niiatreaa 
of  the  world  continued  to  be  in  danger  from 
the  chihlren  of  the  noitli ;  and  Hume  herself 
fell  at  length  before  then*  repeated  aasaulta. 

This  interpenetration  of  the  aontb  and 
north^ — 'thi^  yielding  of  the  more  civilised  to 
the  barbarian  power — is  to  be  htstorieally 
regarded  as  having  been  appointed  for  the 
interest  of  humanity.  It  was  nee<le<l  that 
the  fifsh  vitality  of  the  nor  thin  en  should, 
like  new  m,p^  circulate  through  the  old  and 
enfeeble^l  empires ;  while  in  modern  Europe 
the  continuetl  struggle  of  physical  and  iutel- 
let.*tu*d  energy  end^-d  in  tlie  better  culture  of 
both  worlds.  Conquerors  and  conquered — • 
the  civilised  and  the  barbs rousi — alike  melted 
down  into  one  and  the  B;ime  people,  and  rose 
to  a  far  superinr  civilisation,  uniting  the  free 
and  inttdligent  thinker  of  the  north  with  the 
artistic  and  impassioned  superstition lat  of 
the  3onth» 

Writers  who  are  disposed  to  the  fulleat 
recognition  of  the  law  at  wliieh  we  have 
above  hinted,  rennirk^  that  both  in  Asia  and 
in  Euro(>e  there  alike  exist  both  a  northern 
and  a  aouthern  world.  The  fields  of  Lorn- 
hardy  answer  to  the  tropical  plains  of  India  ; 
the  Alps  to  the  Himalaya;  and  tlae  plateaus 
of  Btivaria  to  those  of  Tibet,  The  contrasts 
are  varied  and  numerous.  Thus,  the  table- 
land of  the  south  ia  broken  up  into  [ten in- 
sulaa  and  ialanda  :  Greece  and  ita  nrcbijiclago, 
Itncdy  and  its  isles,  Spain  and  its  sierras,  are 
all  ii^diviiinalised.  For,  in  Europe^  it  is  on  the 
peninsulas  and  the  mar^jin  of  the  seas  that 
civilisation  flist  shows  itself;  white  in  Asia 
civiliajUion  com  mcncedjii  the  great  plains  and 
on  the  hanks  of  rivers.  In  the  latter^  Ivowe  ver, 
it  had  its  cradle  ;  but  in  the  fnnner,  hitvdng 
overcome  its  early  difficulties^  it  grows  and 
prospers  with  unpreceilented  vigour,  Ame- 
ricHj  indeed,  presents  a  third  northern  conti- 
nent, bn  t  u  nd  er  a  d  i ffere n t  aspec L  It Uy aajra 
a  French  traveller,  evidently  const  meted,  "not 
to  give  birt-h  and  growth  to  a  new  civilisar- 
tion,  but  to  receive  one  ready  niade,  and  to 
furnish  fjrth  for  man^  whose  cdueatton  the 
Old  World  lias  completed,  the  most  mag- 
nificent theatre,  the  scene  most  worthy  of  hia 
activity," 

Such  speculations  as  these  are  pregnant 
with  utility  I  because  they  are  infinitely  sug- 
gestive. They  give  the  mind  a  fillip,  and  an 
impetus,  and  set  it  going  with  inimense  rapi- 
dity atid  energy,  llie  ansdogy  between  the 
New  World  and  tlie  Old  that  exists  in  regard 
to  the  relations  of  these  opposite  |Jolnts  of  the 
coinpaa-5  i^s  at  least  i-eraarkable.  In  North 
America^  we  beliold  again  the  people  of 
North  Eurone,  Uie  Anglo-Saxons,  the  Ger- 
maUH,  and  tne  French — in  South  America, 
the  Spanish  anti  the  Portnjruese,  The  con- 
trasts of  the  Old  are  repitidueed  in  the  New 
World,  more  strongly  marked,  and  on  a 
gnmrler  s^'ide.  They  are  illnstrated  by  thoss 
between  North  America,  with  its  temperate 
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climnte,  ita  prnt pis taitt  unci  progreMdvepeople^ 
ntid  South  ATii^riea,  w^tb  lU  tropicii]  climale, 
its  (Sithullcr  anil  sUtmnAry  population. 

It  is  tiot  our  intention  to  tmvel  through 
tlie  vsirions  theoi  U*»  ^oiiiieuted  with  this  ct>- 
rIoiiB  subject,  but  mvr  wmh  is  simii!/  to  siioin- 
lale  the  mind  of  the  more  atuJtous  of  otir 
reu'lfi^  by  a  f^-w  fzinnlmr  stii^geBtionn,  to 
further  iiiveatigatinu.  Perhapi?^  wu  ma?  wiah 
fllao  to  n^licvfi  thti  much-Abused  North  of 
■oiiie  port  to  II  of  ita  bnd  character,  and  make 
m  moriil  appUcatiou  of  these  few  pbjsicai 
observations. 

It  U  pi'iiii  that  the  ronn  of  the  Korth  com- 
iiienct?s  tilt?  giime  of  life  under  various  dia- 
aiWaiitajLiea — the  severity  of  the  cltmnlef  and 
the  barreones^  of  the  soil ;  but  these  disad- 
vaiitagea  are,  after  all,  the  comlitioiia  of  hi* 
fu  I  u  re  ex  ce  lie  nee.  Wise  ly,  it  w  as  orJ  e  re  J  by 
Provhtence  that  the  cradle  of  mankind  should 
be  placed,  not  at  the  centre  of  the  tropica  I 
regyona,  but  among  the  conttnenta  of  the 
north.  The  latter  by  their  forniR,  their 
atructure,  and  their  climate,  are  calculated 
for  the  development  of  indivjdnala  and 
aoclettCB  ;  the  f>raier  by  their  balmy,  but 
enervating'  and  t  reach  eroiia  ntmo.sphere^  might 
h^vc  luIkHl  man  iuto  a  difath  sleep,  even  in 
his  iJi fancy.  For^  as  it  haa  been  remarked 
by  one  of  the  autliors  to  w)iom  we  have  re- 
ferred— "  The  man  of  the  tropical  regions  is 
the  son  of  a  wealthy  house*  In  the  midat  of 
the  surrounding  abunthmce,  laliour  too  often 
■eenis  t(J  hlru  usettss.  To  abandon  httuiself  to 
hu  luclinivtiona  m  a  more  <>aiy  and  agreeable 
paHtirne,  A  slave  to  hLi  paadioui?,  an  uii- 
faitht"ul  servant,  he  leaves  uucultivnted  and 
unused  tlie  faculties  with  which  God  baa  en- 
dowed hini.  Tlie  work  of  improvement  is 
with  hioi  a  failure.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
man  of  the  polar  regions  is  the  beg^^ar,  over- 
whelmt^d  with  sutferingi  who,  too  happy  if 
he  hut  gain  his  daily  breads  has  no  leij^ure  to 
think  of  unythhig  more  eudted.  But  the 
man  burn  of  the  temperate  regions  is  the 
man  bt^rn  in  ei'tse,  in  the  goMen  mean,  which 
is  the  most  favoured  of  all  conditions.  In- 
vited to  labour  by  everything  around  lilin^ 
he  soon  fiiidi,  in  the  exercise  of  all  his  facvd* 
ties,  at  once  progi'esa  and  well-beinij/*  On 
the  contrary,  the  man  of  the  Korth  nmat  work 
to  live;  he  must  cvdtlvate,  with  nnceasinf* 
labour,  an  ui^tract^ible  soil ;  he  must  con- 
stantly contend  against  an  inhoapttable 
climate  ;  he  inu^t  acquire  ainl  exercise  fi>re- 
east,  self-denial,  and  caution  ;  storing  up  in 
one  season  what  will  be  required  for  nuother ; 
denying  hiiuijulf  necesaariea  or  luxuries  when 
they  enn  be  had,  to  save  himself  from  hunger 
antf  cold  when  they  cannot  be  had  ;  and  he 
must  be  ever  upon  the  watch  against  hia 
enemies  among  the  lower  animals,  whose 
liunger  is  greater,  and  whoae  vigilance  may 
be  as  great  as  hJa, 


Such  a  subject  rm  the  pre^^ent  ift  peculiarly 
susceptihle  of  what  the  clergy  e^-dl  improve- 
ment- Tiiere  is,  in  fa^t,  a  mora]  £is  well 
as  a  physical  north  and  south,  Ther@  are 
st'ites  of  society,  even  m  temperate  elioiates^ 
which  ai'e  t^  trying  to  huranti  virtue  as  the 
frozen  regiona,  where  man  has  to  cotitend 
with  the  fie  verity  of  his  positi^m,  atjd  lift*  ie 
but  a  struggle  with  death  ;  where  extremest 
hibour  can  only  save  the  iudividnnl  from 
perisliing  by  hunger  and  want  of  Hhtdter* 
But  these  evils  ^tlraulate  to  exertion  :  and  tt 
is  fi*om  the  classes  thus  situated  that  the 
more  favoured  ranks  of  aociety  get  i^pWii- 
iahed  with  their  most  active  members.  The 
men  who  succeed  best  in  the  world  ar«  the 
more  enterprising  exiles  of  the  negleettd 
orders,  who  win  a  better  position  ft»r  them- 
aetves  in  a  state  of  society  to  wdiich  they 
were  not  bom  ;  and  who,  while  they  rer«4i^ 
a  certain  degree  of  polish  from  that  6tat«^ 
bring  to  it  a  proportionate  amount  of  vigour 
by  which  it  is  atrenglhened  aa  nn  inatitutioo. 
The  Scot  and  the  yotkahireman  be eome  mo- 
dified by  their  stay  in  the  place  of  thdr  mi- 
gration and  adoption^  and  in  turn  modify  hf 
their  example,  the  nt'ifThbourhood  which 
watches  their  ateiMly  earnestness  and  their 
economical  perseverance*  Tlie  syni  eui  of 
English  society  anti  the  acheme  of  our  polity. 
willingly  admit  of  these  Irrupiions,  aoa 
gives  a  warm  welcome  to  worth,  as  it  travel* 
through  the  various  degrees  of  endeavour, 
iis  it  strives  to  reach  the  htghest  point  of 
its  special  ambition.  There  is  something, 
then,  to  be  undoubtedly  thankful  ht  m 
those  hnrd  conditions  of  life  that  pm- 
mote  fortitude,  when  they  had  to  re?;ult« 
such  as  we  have  described.  We  have  now  in 
our  mind's  eye  several  indivi finals  of  oiir 
acrjiiaintance  whose  early  training  wai  dt- 
cideilly  in  the  moml  north  of  our  social  he- 
rn 1 9ph<.*re  ;  but  who  are  now  living  in  all  the 
luxiirlea  of  the  moral  soutli,  and  who,  pro- 
l>abiy,  if  th^y  ha*l  been  born  undnr  the  nioro 
euervnting  Latituiles,  would  have  tiirs!feii  the 
good  foitniiG  as  under  a  different  dif^penssi- 
tion  of  their  lot  they  have  now  ga5n*'d. 

Let  us,  til  ere  fore,  learn  to  surrender  some 
of  our  prtfjudices  against  the  bmliarous 
North,  and  at  least  confess  that  out  of 
its  evils  sometimes  may  come  good*  If 
we  are  more  favourably  Eituatert,  it  will 
do  us  no  harm  to  stand  u[ion  our  guar*l, 
lest  the  enervating  couditious  of  our  better 
destiny  render  us  incaj>able  of  nmintaining 
our  position  against  the  comji^iltion  of 
more  robust  a^ pi  runts,  nnd  car^' fully  to  cul- 
tivate the  habits  n*-*edful  for  self-defence* 
Wc  shall  do  well  to  take  example  from  the 
hardy  sona  of  tVie  North,  and  practically 
confess  that  they  have  something  to  teach  as 
which  for  our  own  bene^t  we  ar@  willing  to 
hAnu 
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TO  THINK,  OB  BE  THOUGHT  FOE  ? 

Sons  weebi  nooe,  there  appeared  in  the 
Times  ndWiiMper  two  lettert  r&f^tring  to  the 
Teeeni  parchiM  for  the  Nn!i«>Eisil  Gnlkry  of  a 
^cture  b^  the  old  VeoetiiLn  pilnter  BelUtit. 
The  letteiB  were  aigaed  by  gen  tie  men  well 
kilo  WD  HA  eonnoisaeiiTs  and  en  tics  in  the 
world  of  Art ;  ihe  n^me  of  the  one  beiDg  Mr, 
Willmm  OoDtDghftm,  &nd  the  name  of  the 
oilitr  Doctor  Waagen .  Mr.  Cd&i  Qgh jvm  w  rote 
to  infbrto  the  public^  as  the  result  of  his 
«fHie&l  knowledge  of  j^ainling*  that  the  Bel- 
liiii  hftd  beea^daubed  oyer/' — that  it  waa,*^for 
edacntjciiii^l  ptirpose«j  ntteriy  worth  leaa," — 
and  t^at  the  nation  h.^d  been  cruelly  impost 
na  in  bnyiftg  it.  Doctor  Waagen  wrote  (not 
with  overBiraiiied  polltetiess)  lo  inform  the 
pubUe,  AC  the  r^ult  of  his  oritical  knowledge 
of  painting,  that  the  picture  was  *^  decidedly 
geijtiine^''^ — thiO.  it  '^sorpAs^^d  every  example 
of  lhe«abject  that  he  had  hitherto  seen  by  the 
]BAtfter,^'HU]d  that  the  nattou  was  unspeak- 
ably ftsrtiiTiate  in  having  secured  such  a  trea- 
tare*  Mr.  Couingham  rejoined  by  reoom- 
vcodl^g  ftU  pernon^  interested  m  th€  dtBcus* 
mmk  to  go  and  judge  for  theniaelires  which 
WIS  m  tko  right,  Dr^  Waag^n  or  himn^fl  And 
tbervv  io  fi^  ■*  the  writer  of  these  lines  knows, 
rnfttter  ended. 

t  may,  perhaps,  tend  to  reassure  all  readers 
i  deeply  in  Wrested  in  diseasing  the  last 
^iibateaiil^^  purchase  for  the  National  Gallery, 
If  I  stale,  at  the  outaet,  that  I  have  do 
tat«itia«i  of  entering  into  the  controTersy 
iiieribed  above.  I  na?6  only  alluded  to  it 
biCiiiiri  1 1 bin k  it  a£brds  a  practical  example 
«f  «tet  a  singnlarly  (xmveniioital  thing  the 
of  the  valne  or  worthl©a«ne«a  of  a 
I  ptfllnre  by  an  old  master  has  beoome  lu  onr 
dl^.    Here  ar«  two  erities  on  art,  notorious, 

Bkauy  past  occasion.^  fur  disco ui^iug 
lijf   and    author iLativ'ely   on    p;4iuiing, 

i  wnttn^  of  the  aatne  p'tetnre,  and  l:K>th 

riniC  at  diametrically  ojipoaite  conclusions 
res|>ectiiig  it.  Surely,  if  nothing  eUe  will 
awaken  the  public  mind  from  its  indolent 
and  hopeless  dependence  on  arbitrary  rules 
and  ci itieoJ  opinions  in  matters  of  Art,  the 
plain  iiifereuca  to  which  this  remarkable  con- 
t^iovrmy  Itswia  ought  to  supply  the  nee^sary 
■ClinuUnt.  Surely  the  bewitdtfred  visitor  to 
thit  NatiDtAal  Oalleix  standing  opposite  the 


Betlint,  with  Doctor  Waageo  on  his  right 
hand  begging  him  to  adntire  it,  and  Mr. 
Coningham  on  his  left  entreating  hitu  to 
despise  it,  must  end,  in  mere  sclf*defenrie^  in 
ibaking  both  the  critical  gentlemen  olf^  and 
judgini^  for  himself^  not  of  the  BtfUini  only, 
but  of  erery  other  picture  in  the  collection  aa 
well.  If  anything  I  can  say  here  will  help, 
in  the  smallest  degree,  towards  encouraging 
intelligent  people  of  any  rank  to  turn  adeaf 
ear  to  ererythiug  that  critics,  eonnoisseura, 
lecturers^  and  compilers  of  guide-books  can 
gay  to  them^  to  trust  en tt rely  to  their  own 
common  sense  when  they  are  looking  at 
picture^^,  and  to  express  their  opinlona 
tjoidly,  without  the  siightejit  referenc«  to  miy 
precedents  whatever,  I  shall  Imtre  eiacily 
£Lchieved  the  object  with  which  I  now  apply 
myself  to  the  writing  of  this  paper* 

Setting  aside,  then,  all  further  reference  to 
particular  squabbles  about  particular  pic- 
tures, let  tne  now  ask  in  reg^ird  t^i  pictures 
in  general,  what  It  is  that  prevents  the  public 
from  judging  for  thenmelv^es^  and  why  the 
influence  of  Art  in  England  is  still  limited  to 
select  circles,'-*still  unfelt,  aa  the  phr,vse  la, 
by  all  but  the  cultivated  classes  I  Why  do 
people  want  to  look  st  their  guide-bo^^^k^ 
before  they  can  make  up  their  mini  Is  about 
an  old  picture  1  Why  do  they  ask  con- 
noisseurs and  prafes:!^ional  friends  for  a 
marked  oitalogue  before  they  venture  inside 
the  walU  of  the  eihibition-rooms  in  Trafalgar 
Square  I  Why,  when  they  are,  for  the  most 
part,  always  ready  to  tell  each  other  unre^ 
servedly  what  boi»ks  they  like,  or  what 
musical  corapcisitions  are  favourites  with 
them,  do  they  hesitate  the  moment  pi et urea 
turn  up  as  a  topic  of  conversation,  and  in- 
trench themselves  doubt  fully  behind  such 
cautious  phraaes,  as^ "  I  don^  pretend  to  uu- 
deisiand  the  subject,"— *■  I  beUeve  such  and 
saeh  a  pricture  is  much  admired,*' — ■*  1  am  no 
[judge,**  and  so  on  f  No  judge  I  Does  a  really 
*  good  picture  want  yon  to  be  a  judge  7  Does 
I  it  want  yon  to  have  anything  but  eyes  in 
I  your  head,  and  the  undisturbed  posaessitm  of 
your  senses  I  Is  tliere  any  other  bmuch  of 
mtellectual  art  which  has  such  a  direct 
'  appeal,  by  the  very  nature  of  it,  to  every 
sane  human  being  as  the  art  of  paiiitlugl 
There  it  is,  ablr  to  repi^e^^eut  thn»u>£h  a 
medium  which  otfei-ii  itself  to  you  paTpably 
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and  immediately,  in  the  shape  of  so  many 
visible  feet  of  canvass,  actual  human  facts, 
'  and  distinct  aspects  of  Nature,  which  poetry 
can  only  describe,  and  which  music  can  but 
obscurely  hint  at  Tlie  Art  which  can  do  this, 
and  which  has  done  it  over  and  over  again 
both  in  past  and  present  times,  is  surely  of  all 
arts  that  one  which  least  requires  a  course  of 
critical  training  before  it  can  be  approached 
on  familiar  terms.  Whenever  I  see  an  intel- 
ligent niun,  which  I  often  do,  standing  before 
a  really  eloquent  and  true  picture,  and  ask- 
ing liis  marked  catalogue,  or  his  newspa|)er, 
or  his  guide-book,  whether  he  may  safely 
admire  it  or  uot^  I  think  of  a  man  standing 
winking  both  eyes  in  the  full  glare  of  a  cloud- 
less August  noon,  and  inquiring  deferentially 
of  an  astronomical  friend  whether  he  is  really 
justified  in  saying  that  the  sun  shines ! 

But,  we  have  not  yet  fairly  got  at  the 
main  obstacle  which  hmders  the  public  from 
judging  of  pictures  for  themselves,  and 
which,  by  a  natural  consequence,  limits  the 
influence  of  Art  on  the  nation  generally. 
For  my  own  part,  I  have  long  thought  and 
shall  always  continue  to  believe,  that  this 
same  oltstacle  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
the  Cant  of  Criticism,  which  has  got  obstruc- 
tively between  Art  and  the  people, — which 
has  kept  them  asunder,  and  will  keep  them 
asunder  until  it  is  fairly  pulled  out  of  the 
way,  and  set  aside  at  once  and  for  ever  in 
its  nroi>er  backfi;round  place. 

Ill  is  is  a  bold  thing  to  say  ;  but  I  think  I 
can  advance  some  proofs  that  my  assertion  is 
not  altogether  so  wild  as  it  may  appear  at 
first  sight.  By  the  Cant  o(  Criticism,  I  desire 
to  express,  in  one  word,  the  conventional 
laws  and  formulas,  the  authoritative  rules 
and  regulations  which  individual  men  set 
up  to  guide  the  txistes  and  influence  the 
opinions  of  their  fellow-creaturea  When 
Criticism  does  not  speak  in  too  arbitrary 
a  InnguMge,  and  when  the  laws  it  makes 
are  ratified  by  the  consent  and  approba- 
tion of  the  intelligent  public  in  general,  I 
have  as  much  respect  for  it  as  anyone.  But, 
when  Criticism  sits  altogether  apart,  speaks 
opinions  that  find  no  answering  echo  in  the 
general  heai*t,  and  measures  the  ffreatness  of 
intellectual  work  by  anything  rather  than  by 
its  power  of  appealing  to  all  capacities  for 
admiration  and  enjoyment,  from  the  very 
highest  to  the  very  humblest, — then,  as  it 
seems  to  me.  Criticism  becomes  Cant  and 
forfeits  all  claim  to  consideration  and  respect 
It  then  becomes  the  kind  of  criticism  which 
I  call  Obstructive,  and  which  has,  I  think,  set 
itself  UP  fatally  between  the  Art  of  Paint- 
ing and  the  honest  and  general  appreciation 
of  that  Art  by  the  People. 

Let  me  try  to  make  this  fitill  clearer  by 
an  exami>le.  A  great  deal  of  obstructive 
criticism  undoubtedly  continues  to  hang  as 
closely  as  it  can  about  Poetry  and  Music. 
But  there  ai-e,  nevertheless,  stateable  in- 
stances, in  relation  to  these  two  Arts,  of  the 


voice  of  the  critic  and  the  voice  of  the  people 
being  on  the  same  side.  The  tragedy  of 
Hamlet,  for  example,  is  critically  considered 
to  be  the  masterpiece  of  dramatic  poetry ; 
and  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet  is  also,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  every  sort  of  manager, 
the  play,  of  all  others,  which  can  be  invariably 
depended  on  to  fill  a  theatre  with  the 
greatest  certainty,  act  it  when  and  how  you 
will.  Again,  in  music,  the  Don  Giovanni  of 
Mozart,  which  is  the  admiration  even  of 
the  direst  pedant  producible  from  the  ranks 
of  musical  connoisseui's,  is^also  the  irresistible 
popular  attraction  which  is  always  sure  to 
fill  the  pit  and  gallery  at  the  opera.  Here, 
at  any  rate,  are  two  instances  in  which 
two  great  achievements  of  the  past  in 
poetry  and  music  are  alike  viewed  with 
admiration  by  the  man  who  appreciates '  by 
instinct,  and  the  man  who  appreciates  by 
reason  and  rule. 

If  we  apply  the  same  test  to  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  past  in  Painting,  where  shall  we 
find  a  similar  instance  of  genuine  concurrence 
between  the  few  who  are  ap|X)inted  to  teach, 
and  the  many  who  are  expected  to  learn  T 
I  pnt  myself  in  the  position  of  a  man  of  fair 
capacity  and  average  education,  who  labours 
under  the  fatal  delusion  that  he  will  be 
helped  to  a  sincere  appreciation  of  the  works 
of  the  Old  Masters  oy  asking  critics  and 
connoisseurs  to  form  his  opinions  for  him. 
I  am  sent  to  Italy  as  a  matter  of  course.  A 
general  chorus  of  learned  authorities  tells  me 
that  Michael  Angelo  and  Kaphael  are  the 
two  greatest  painters  that  ever  lived  ;  and 
that  the  two  recognised  masterpieces  of  the 
highest  High  Art  are  the  Last  Judgment^ 
in  the  Sistine  Cha|)el,  and  the  Transfigura- 
tion, in  the  Vatican.  It  is  not  only  Lanxi 
and  Vasari,  and  hosts  of  later  sages  running 
smoothly  after  those  two  alouff  the  same 
critical  grooves,  who  give  me  this  informa- 
tion. Even  the  greatest  of  English  portrait- 
painters,  the  true  and  tender-hearted  gentle- 
man. Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  sings  steadily 
with  the  critical  chorus,  note  for  note.  When 
experience  has  made  me  wiser,  I  am 
able  to  detect  clearly  enough  in  the  main 
principles  which  Reynolds  has  adopted  in 
nis  Lectures  on  Art,  the  reason  of  his  noto- 
rious want  of  success  whenever  he  tried  to 
rise  above  portraits  to  the  regions  of  histori- 
cal painting.  But  at  the  period  of  my 
innocence,  I  am  simply  puzzled  and  aniaze^ 
when  I  come  to  such  a  |>as8age  as  the  follow- 
ing in  Sir  Joshua's  famous  Fifth  Lecture^ 
where  he  sums  up  the  comparative  merits  of 
Michael  Angelo  and  Kaphael : 

If  m  put  these  great  artitti  ia  a  line  of  Gomparitoa 
with  each  other,  (lectures  Sir  Joshua),  Raphael  bad 
more  taste  and  fuicy,  Michael  Angelo  wore  geniuk  and 
imagination.  The  one  excelled  in  beauty,  tlie  other  in 
energy.  Michael  Angelo  had  more  of  the  poeUcal 
inspiiation  ;  his  ideas  are  Tast  and  sublime  ;  his  people 
are  a  superior  order  of  beings  ;  there  is  nothing  aboot 
them,  nothing  in  the  air  of   their  actions  or  thdr 
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»ttitudt*»oT  the  fttyle  nui  ca»t  «f  their  !irob»  or  fe*tmTi, 
Uimt  rrmindi  un  of  ihv\r  brlongiMg  lo  aur  dttii  Bpedcut 

Here  I  get  plitiuly  efifingli  hi  what  Sir 
Joabua consjdeifl  to  be  the  citHvntyg  excel- 
lence of  higli  lU'L  It  h  one  i^ruat  pKjof  of 
tilt*  poetry  and  sublimity  of  Midjaet  Ao**dt>'ii 
pictures  that  llie  people  repreaentej  m  tlieni 
never  re miDd  ua  of  our  own  ^peciea  :  wbitrli 
Bt^t^itii  equlvfileut  to  Bajijtg  tlmt  tlie  lepre^ieit' 
Utbmof  a  man  made  in  tiieium;^*?  of  Michael 
Angelo  h  a  grander  sight  than  Uie  re  present- 
talion  of  a  man  niadii  in  the  iDiage  of  God. 
I  am  a  Httla  itaggereci  by  these  jh  iuciples  of 
antidsm ;  but  aa  all  tlie  learned  authorities 
tliat  I  ean  get  at  seem  to  have  adopted  them, 
I  do  in  J  beat  to  follow  the  e^Ainple  of  my 
leaehen,  and  «et  off  reverently  for  Borne  to 
see  the  two  works  of  art  which  my  critical 
niiwiera  tell  me  ore  the  BuUinie^i  pictures 
that  the  world  has  yet  beheld. 

1  go  firat  to  til e  Sbtiue  Chapel ;  and,  on  n 
gr^tit  blae-coloured  wall  at  one  end  ofit,  I  see 
planted  a  confusion  of  naked^  knotty^ bodied 
tig  urea,  sprawling  up  or  tumhli  njj  down  below 
»  single  figure,  p^^sted  aloft  in  the  middte, 
aiiil  apparently  threatening  the  I'est  with  his 
hand.  Jf  1  t^ak  Lanxt,  or  Yasn'tri,  or  Sir 
Juvhua  Be>'noids,  or  the  gentleoian  who  hus 
compileil  Slurray^^a  Hand- Book  f<jr  Central 
Itftly,  or  nuy  other  competent  authorities, 
what  ih  i«  groteeq  uely  aiartl  I  ugpiece  of  pjuiiter^e 
^ork  can  posaibty  be,  I  am  aim  we  red  that  it 
is  actually  ittteuJed  to  repiesfnt  the  unima- 
ginably  awful  spectacle  of  the  I^ast  Judg- 
ment I  Aud  I  t^ni  fuHher  informed  that, 
eat i mated  by  lhe  eritical  teats  applieii  to  it 
W  thes«  eaid  competent  authoritita,  the  pic- 
ture  is  prouounoe^i  to  he  a  master- piece  of 
gramieur  and  aublimity,  I  euii  see  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  in  it — but  then  the  cri* 
terion  of  grandeur  and  sublimity  in  Art, 
adopted  by  the  competent  authorities,  is  alto- 
gether beyond  my  comprehension.  As  a  last 
reaonrce.  I  resolve  to  look  a  little  closer  at 
this  ceie orated  work,  and  to  try  if  I  can  get 
at  any  fair  estimate  of  it  by  employing  an  eh 
filain^  straightforward,  uncritical  teiu,  aa  wUi 
do  for  me  and  for  everybody* 

Here  m  a  fresco,  which  ^ispires  to  represent 
tJie  nio«t  impressive  of  all  Christian  subjects; 
it  ia  painted  on  the  wallof  a  ChnsUan  churchy 
by  a  man  heloDging  to  a  Christian  eommtinjty 
*-^wbat  evidences  of  religious  feeling  has  it 
to  show  me  ?  I  look  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
imposition  first,  and  see — a.  combiuatiou  of 
the  <*rthodox  nursery  notion  of  the  devil  w  ith 
tJie  Heathen  idea  of  the  conveyance  tn  the 
infernal  regions,  iu  the  shape  of  a  horned  ami 
tailed  fef  ryniau  giving  condemned  souk  a  cast 
•crosa  a  river  1 

Let  me  try  and  drseover  next  what  evl- 
dcDces  of  esttraordinary  iutellectual  ability 
tlie  picture  presents.  I  look  up  towards  the 
top  now,  by  way  of  a  change,  and  I  find 
Hicbael  Augelo's  conception  of  the  entmnee 
of  &  martyr  into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  dU* 
played  before  me  in  the  shape  of  a  llayed  man,  | 


pri^Heniing  his  own  skiUj  as  a  sort  of  creden- 
tial, to  the  hideous  figure  with  the  thivaten- 
ing  hand — whieh  I  will  not,  even  in  writing, 
identify  with  the  name  of  Our  Savifjur.  EUe- 
vvhere,  I  see  nothing  but  nnriuiund  ilistMrticn 
I  :ind  hoj^elfsficonfimion;  figlrtjts'4  ti*,'ureii» tearing 
(ignrcs,  ttnnblidg  fi^urejs,  kiLdting  tigiuvs*^ 
[inil^  to  crtnvu  all,  a  cancMured  |>.n'imi^  with 
a  j>air  of  aaa**  ear^j,  of  a  certain  l!tlesser  Biagio 
of  SicTiiKi,  who  htid  the  aen^e  and  courat^^e, 
when  the  Lnat  Judgment  wan  first  shown  on 
comjdetion,  Vt  protest  ai^iLtitst  every  figure  in 
it  Wng  painted  stark -naked  I 

I  see  suoh  thiugs  as  these,  and  many  tnore 
eoiially  lirt^pnaterons,  which  it  in  not  worth 
while  Ui  niention.  All  other  pi^ople  with 
eyes  in  their  heads  see  them,  too.  They  ara 
actual  laattera  uf  faet,  notdehalenble  mattera 
of  tiLRte.  But  I  am  not— on  that  account— 
juHtifii'd,  nor  is  any  other  nnciiiteal  person 
juRtilled,  in  saying  a  word  against  the  pic- 
ttire.  It  may  palpably  outrage  at!  ti»e  reli- 
gions proprieties  of  the  subject ;  bi;t,  then,  It 
ia  fn tl  of  *'  fine  foreshorteningj*'  and  therefore 
we  unci  ttical  |>cople  mu«t  hold  our  tongues. 
It  may  violate  just  as  plainly  all  the  iuteilec- 
tual  proprieties,  counting  from  the  flayed  man 
wiUi  bis  skin  in  hia  hand,  at  the  top,  to 
xMeaser  Bia^jio  of  Sienna  with  hia  iias's  ears^  at 
the  bottom  ;  hut,  then,  it  exhibits  "maatifrly 
anatimiical  detail," and  therefore  wo  unerittcal 
sfieclatora  must  liold  our  tongtiea.  It  may 
strike  us  forcibly  that,  if  peo[»le  are  to  be 
paiutod  :it  all,  as  in  this  picture,  riaing  out  of 
their  graves  in  their  own  borlies  as  they 
livedj  it  is  surely  important  (to  say  nothing  lif 
giving  Ihem  the  benefit  of  the  shrouds  in 
wbieh  they  were  hurled)  to  represent  them  as 
having  the  udual  general  pro|>nriiona  of 
human  beings.  But  liir  Joshua  Reynolds  in- 
terposes critically,  und  tells  us  the  tigurva  on 
the  wall  and  ceiling  of  the  Sistiue  I'hapel 
are  sublime,  because  tbey  don't  remind  us  of 
our  own  species.  Why  should  tiiey  not  re- 
mind us  of  our  own  species  1  Bi' cause  they 
are  prophets^  si  by  I  r,  and  such  like,  cries  tlie 
ehorua  of  critica  indignantly*  And  whtit  then  ? 
If  I  had  been  on  intiniat'j  ( enus  with  Jere* 
mi  a!  J  J  or  if  I  had  been  the  iinclent  king 
to  whom  the  sibyl  brought  the  mysterioua 
books,  would  nut  my  friend  in  the  one  case, 
and  the  messenger  in  the  other,  hare  ap- 
peared before  me  l>earing  the  or^  Unary  pro- 
portions and  exhibiting  the  usual  appear 
ance  of  my  own  species  t  Does  not  Sacred 
History  bform  tue  that  the  prophet  was  a 
^f  an,  and  does  not  Profane  History  describo 
the  sibyl  &s  an  Old  Woman  ?  Ia  old  age 
never  venerable  and  striking  in  real  life  ! — 
But  I  am  uttering  herealea.  I  am  muti- 
noiiB^y  summoning  reason  and  common 
sense  to  help  me  in  estimating  an  Uld 
Master.  This  will  never  do :  I  liad  better 
follow  the  example  of  all  the  travel  1  era  I 
see  about  me,  \^  turning  away  in  des^ir, 
and  leaving  the  Last  Judgment  to  the  critioa 
and  counoLsseura, 
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Having  thus  diBCOvered  that  one  master- 
piece of  Higli  Art  does  not  address  itself  to  me, 
and  to  the  larf,'e  majority  whom  I  represent, 
let  me  go  next  to  the  VaticHn,  and  see  how 
the  second  tuastei'-piece  (the  Transfigumtion, 
by  Raphael,)  can  yiudicate  its  magnificent 
reputation  among  critics  and  connoisseurs. 
This  picture  I  approach  under  the  advan- 
tage of  knowing,  beforehand,  that  I  must 
make  certain  allowances  for  minor  defects 
in  it,  which  are  recognised  even  by  the 
learned  authorities  themselves.  I  am  indeed 
prepared  to  be  disappointed,  at  the  outset, 
because  I  have  been  prepared  by  an  artist 
friend  to  make  allowances  : 

First,  for  defects  of  colour,  which  spoil  the 
general  effect  of  the  picture  on  the  spectator ; 
all  the  lights  being  lividly  tinged  with  green, 
and  all  the  sliadows  being  grimly  hardened 
with  black.  This  mischief  is  said  to  have 
been  worked  by  the  tricks  of  French  cleaners 
and  restorers,  who  have  so  fatally  tampered 
with  tlie  whole  surface,  that  BaphaeFs 
original  colouring  must  be  given  up  as  lost 
Bather  a  considerable  loss,  ^is,  to  begin 
with  ;  but  not  Eaphaers  fault.  Therefore, 
let  it  by  no  means  depreciate  the  picture  in 
my  estimation. 

Secondly,  I  have  to  make  alio  wan  ces  for 
the  uitroduction  of  two  Boman  Catholic 
Saints  (St.  Julian  and  St  Lawrence),  repre- 
sented by  the  painter  as  being  actually  pre- 
sent at  the  Transfiguration,  in  order  to  please 
Cardinal  de*  IVIedici,  for  whom  the  picture 
was  |>ainted.  This  is  BaphaeFs  fault  Tliis 
sets  him  forth  in  the  rather  anomalous  cha- 
racter of  a  great  painter  with  no  respect  for 
his  art.  I  have  some  doubts  about  him, 
after  that, — doubts  whicli  my  critical  friends 
might  possibly  share  if  Baphael  were  only  a 
modem  painter. 

Thirdly,  I  have  to  make  allowanees  for  the 
scene  of  the  Transfiguration  on  the  high 
mountain,  and  the  scene  of  the  inability  of 
the  disciples  to  cure  the  bov  possessed  with 
a  devil,  being  represented,  without  the 
slightest  divittion,  one  at  the  top  and  the 
other  at  the  bottom  of  the  same  canvas, — 
both  events  thus  appearing  to  be  connected 
by  happening  in  the  same  place  within  view 
of  eacn  other,  when  we  know  very  well  that 
they  were  only  connected  by  happening  at 
the  same  time.  Also,  when  I  see  some  of  the 
disciples  painted  in  the  act  of  pointing  up  to 
the  Transfiguration,  the  mountain  itself 
being  the  background  against  which  they 
stand,  I  am  to  remember  (though  the  whole 
of  the  rest  of  the  picture  is  most  absolutely 
and  unflinchingly  literal  in  treatment)  that 
here  Baphael  has  suddenly  broken  out  into 
allegory,  and  desires  to  indicate  by  the  point- 
ing hands  of  the  disciples  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  afflicted  to  look  to  Heaven  for  relief  in 
their  calamities.  Having  made  all  these 
rather  important  allowances,  I  may  now  look 
impartially  at  the  upper  half  of  this  famous 
composition. 


I  find  myself  looking  away  again  yerv  soon 
indeed.  It  may  be  that  thi*ee  figures  clothed 
in  gracefully  fluttering  drapery,  ami  dancing 
at  symmetrically  exact  d'l  stances  from  each 
other  in  the  air,  represent  such  an  unearthly 
spectacle  as  that  of  the  Transfiguration  to  the 
satisfaction  of  great  jud;{«*8  of  art  I  can  also 
imagine  that  some  few  select  persons  may  be 
able  to  look  at  the  top  of  the  high  mountain, 
as  represented  in  the  picture,  without  feeling 
their  gravity  in  the  smallest  degree  en- 
dangered by  seeing  that  the  ugly  knob  of 
ground  on  which  the  disciples  are  lying 
prostrate,  is  barely  big  enougn  to  hold  them, 
and  most  certainly  wouM  not  hold  them  if 
they  all  moved  briskly  on  it  together.  These 
things  are  matters  of  taste,  on  which  I  have 
the  misfortune  to  dilTer  with  the  connoisseurs. 
Not  feeling  bold  enough  to  venture  on 
defending  myself  against  the  masters  who  are 
teaching  me  to  appreciate  High  Art^  I  can 
only  look  away  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
picture  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  try  if  I 
can  derive  any  useful  or  pleasant  im])ression8 
from  the  lower  half  of  the  composition,  in 
which  no  supernatural  event  is  depicted,  and 
which  it  is  therefore  perfectly  justifiable  to 
jud^e  by  referring  it  to  the  standard  of  dra-  * 
matic  truch,  or,  in  one  word,  of  Nature.  As 
for  this  portion  of  the  picture,  I  can  hardly 
believe  my  eyes  when  I  first  look  at  it  Ex- 
cepting the  convulsed  face  of  the  boy,  and  a 
certain  hard  eagerness  in  the  look  of  the  man 
who  is  holding  him,  all  the  other  facet  dis- 
play a  stony  inexpressivencas,  whiah,  when  I 
think  of  the  great  name  of  Ba|^ael  in  oon- 
nection  with  what  I  see,  faiVly  amazes  me. 
I  look  down  incredulously  at  my  guide-book. 
Yes !  there  is  indeed  the  critical  authority  of 
Lanzi  quoted  for  my  benefit  Lanzi  tells  me 
in  plain  terms  that  I  behold  represented  in 
the  picture  before  me  "the  most  pathetic 
story  Baphael  ever  conceived,'*  and  refers,  In 
proof  of  it,  to  the  **  compassion  evinced  by 
the  apostles."  I  look  attentively  at  them  all, 
and  behold  an  assembly  of  hard-featured, 
bearded  men,  standing,  sittings  and  gesticu- 
lating, in  conventional  academic  attitudes; 
their  faces  not  expressing  naturally,  not  even 
affecting  to  express  artifidally,  oompassion 
for  the  suffering  boy,  humility  at  thw  own 
incapability  to  relieve  him,  or  any  other  hu- 
man emotion  likely  to  be  suggested  bj  the 
situation  in  which  they  are  placed.  I  find  it 
still  more  dismaying  to  look  next  at  the 
figure  of  a  brawny  woman,  with  her  back  to 
the  spectator,  entreating  the  help  of  the 
apostles  theatrically  on  one  knee,  with  her 
insensible  classical  profile  turned  in  one 
direction,  and  both  her  mnscular  arms 
stretched  out  in  the  other ;  it  is  still  more 
dismaying  to  look  at  such  a  figure  as  thia^ 
and  then  to  be  gravely  told  by  Lanzi  that  it 
exhibits  "  the  affliction  of  a  beautiful  and 
interesting  femde.*'  I  observe,  on  entering 
the  room  in  which  the  Transfiguration  is 
placed,  as  I  have  previously  oMerved   on 


entcrmg  the  Sistme  CfiApe!,  grotjps  of  intel- 
iigent  people  befure  the  picture  conault- 
mg  their  guide-bookii — loofemj?  atteutively 
lit  the  work  of  High  Art  which  tbev  are 
ordered  to  ftdmire — trying  h&rd  to  admire  it 
— then,  with  cli^mny  in  their  faces^  looking 
round  at  each  other^  shutting  up  their  booi<«, 
&nd  retreating  from  Hi{»h  Art  in  despair.  I 
observe  these  groum  for  a  littk  whil^,  and  I 
end  in  following  tneir  example.  We  mem- 
bers of  the  general  public  may  admire 
Hamltt  and  Don  Giovanni,  houe^tlj,  along 
with  the  critics^  but  the  two  subhraest 
pictures  {according  to  the  learned  autho- 
rities) which  the  world  hjtg  yet  beheld, 
appeal  to  none  of  ua ;  and  we  leave  them^ 
altogether  diacou raged  on  the  subject  of  Art 
for  tba  future.  From  that  time  forth  we 
Jook  at  pictttres  with  a  fatal  self-diatrutdt. 
Some  of  U3  recklessly  take  our  opintonH  from 
othera  ;  tome  of  us  cautiously  keep  our  own 
opinions  to  ourselves  ;  and  some  of  us  indo* 
kntly  abstaiu  from  having  anything  to  do 
with  an  opinion  at  all 

I«  this  exaggerated  ?  Have  I  misrepre* 
iented  facets  in  the  example  I  have  quoted  of 
obstructive  critic iana  on  Art,  and  of  itsdiscou- 
r»*giTje'  effects  on  the  public  mind  1  Let  the 
don  liti  ng  reader,  by  a  H  m  cans,  j  ud  ge  for  hi  mael  L 
Let  him  refer  to  any  recognised  authority  he 
pLeaseSj  and  he  will  find  that  the  two  pic- 
tures of  which  I  have  been  writing  are 
critically  and  ofliciaI!y  considered,  to  this 
day,  as  the  two  masterworks  of  the  highest 
school  ofpalcitiDg.  Having  aBcertained  that^ 
let  him  next,  if  possible,  procure  a  sight  of 
aome  print  or  small  copy  from  any  part  of 
either  picture  (there  is  a  copy  of  the  whole 
of  the  Tninafigu ration  in  the  Gallery  at  the 
Crystal  Pala^je),  and  practically  test  the  truth 
of  what  I  have  said.  Or,  in  the  event  of  his 
not  chooaiBg  to  take  that  trouble,  let  him  ask 
any  unprofeaaional  and  uncritical  friend  wlio 
bna  seen  the  pictures  themselves — and  the 
more  intelligent  and  unprejudiced  that  friend, 
lli«  better  for  my  purpose — what  the  effect 
on  him  wa»  of  The  I.A3t  Judgment^  or  The 
Transfiguration.  If  I  can  only  be  assured  of 
the  sincerity  of  th^  witness,  I  shall  not  be 
nfraid  of  the  reault  of  the  examination. 

Other  readera  who  have  visited  the  Sistine 
Chapet  and  the  Vatican  can  testify  for  them- 
■elres  (but,  few  of  them  will — I  know 
them  I)  whether  1  have  misrenreaented 
their  impreegions  or  not.  To  that  part 
of  my  audience  I  have  nothing  to  say, 
except  that  I  beg  them  not  to  believe  that  1 
am  a  heretic  in  relation  to  all  worke  by 
all  old  masters,  becaui^e  I  have  spoken  out 
abont  the  Laat  judgment  and  the  Transfigti- 
ration.  I  am  not  blind,  I  hope,  to  the 
merita  of  any  picture,  proTided  It  will  bear 
honest  investigation  on  nu critical  principles. 
I  have  seen  sucb  eKceptioual  works  by  ones  and 
tiro«,«mid  many  hundreds  of  utterly  wort  Id  ess 
ean^anea  with  undeservedly  famoua  names 
attached   to  tbemj  in   Italy  and  elsewliere. 


My  valet  de  phic©  baa  not  pointed  them  out 
'to  me  ;  my  ginde-book,  which  eriticisea  ac- 
'  cording  to  authonty,  has  not  recmnmended 
I  me  t(>  look  at  Uienij  except  in  very  rare  caaea 
indeed*  I  discovered  them  for  myself,  and 
j  others  may  discover  them  as  readily  as  I  did* 
if  they  will  only  take  their  niifids  out  of 
leading-strings  when  they  enter  n  gallery, 
and  challenge  a  picture  boldly  to  do  its  duty 
by  explaining  its  own  me  rite  to  them  without 
the  asaistiLuce  of  an  interpreter.  If  1  give 
that  simple  receipt  for  the  finding  out  and 
enjoying  of  good  pictures,  I  neeii  give  no 
more.  It  is  no  part  of  my  object  to  attempt 
!  to  impose  my  own  tastes  and  preferences  on 
other*.  I  want^ — if  I  may  be  allowed,  to 
repeat  my  motives  once  more  in  the  plainest 
terms — to  do  all  I  can  to  shake  the  influence 
of  authority  in  matters  of  Art,  because  I 
see  that  authority  standing  drearily  and 
persiatuiitly  aloof  from  all  popular  sym- 
pathy ;  because  I  see  it  keeping  pictures  and 
the  people  apart;  because  t  lind  it  setting 
up  as  masterpieceB,  two  of  the  worst  of 
many  palpably  bad  and  barbarous  works 
of  past  timea ;  and  la^stly,  hecai^se  I  find  it 
purchasiug  pictures  for  the  National  Gallery 
of  England,  for  winch,  in  nine  caaea  out  of 
ten,  the  nation  has  no  concern  or  care, 
which  have  no  merits  but  technical  merits, 
and  which  have  not  the  laat  and  lowest 
recommend  at  ion  of  winning  general  approval 
even  among  the  critics  and  connoiSi^nrs 
themselves.  The  cnntroversy  described  at 
the  beginniug  of  this  article  is,  at  all  readers 
of  the  public  journals  know,  not  the  only  con- 
troversy that  has  arisen  of  late  years,  when 
Old  Masters  have  been  added  to  the  galJeiy, 
or,  in  other  words,  when  the  national  picture- 
money  haa  been  spent  for  the  confusion  of 
the  nation. 

And  wliat  remedy  against  this  ?  T  say  at 
the  end,  as  I  said  at  tlie  beguming,  the 
remedy  is  to  judge  for  oum elves,  and  to 
express  our  opinions,  privately  and  publicly, 
on  every  possible  occiuuod,  without  heaita- 
tion,  without  compromise,  without  reference 
to  any  precedents  whatever.  Public  opinion 
has  had  its  victories  in  other  matters,  and 
may  yet  have  its  victory  in  matters  of  Art. 
We,  the  people,  have  a  gallery  that  is  called 
ours  ;  let  us  do  our  best  to  have  it  tiJled  for 
the  future  with  pictures  (no  matter  when  or 
by  whom  painted),  that  we  can  get  some 
honest  enjoyment  and  benefit  from.  Ijet  us, 
in  Parliament  and  out  of  it,  before  dinner  and 
after  dinnerj  in  the  presence  of  big-^  igs  j  ust  as 
coolly  as  out  of  the  preaenca  of  big-wigs^  say 
plainly  once  for  all  that  the  sort  of  High  Art 
which  is  professedly  bought  for  tu^  and 
which  do€3  actually  address  itself  to  nobody 
but  painters,  critics,  and  connoisseurs^  is  not 
High  Art  at  all,  but  the  loweat  of  the  Low; 
because  it  is  the  narrowest  as  to  ita  sphere  of 
action,  and  the  most  scantily  fomiahed  as  to 
its  meana  of  doing  gocxi.  We  shfill  shock 
the  connoisseurs  (especially  the  eiderly  ouea) 
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dreadfully  by  taking  this  coarse  ;  we  shall 
get  indignantly  reprimanded  by  the  critics, 
and  flatly  contradicted  by  the  lecturers ;  but 
we  shall  also,  sooner  or  later,  get  a  collection 
of  pictures  bought  for  us  that  we,  mere  man- 
kind, can  appreciate  and  understam).  It  mav 
be  a  revolutionary  sentiment,  but  I  think 
that  the  carrying  out  of  this  reform  (as  well 
as  of  a  few  others)  is  a  part  of  the  national 
business  whicli  the  people  of  England  have 
got  to  do  for  themselves,  and  in  which 
no  big-wig  whomsoever  will  assist  them. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  social  litter  ac- 
cumulating about  us;  suppose,  when  we 
start  the  business  of  setting  things  to  rights, 
that  we  try  the  new  broom  gently  at  first, 
by  sweeping  away  a  little  High  Art,  and 
having  the  temerity  to  form  our  own  opinions  ? 


MR  SPECKLES  ON  HIMSELF. 

Herjbafteb,  men  will  tell  each  other  of 
three  poets  in  a  single  nation  —  Shaks- 
peare,  Milton,  and  Speckles :  to  make  the 
third  of  whom  Nature  hail  joined  the 
other  two.  This  is  a  junction  in  the  line 
of  poetry  not  recognised  at  present.  That 
which  is  Not  - 1  does  not  understand  me, 
but  I  iinderstanil  myself.  It  may  be  said, 
too,  that — while  four  of  my  six  epics  are  still 
in  manuscript,  while  two  hundred  of  my 
tragedies  are  not  only  unacted,  but  also  un- 
published,  and  I  have  issued  not  more  than 
thirty  volumes  of  my  lyric  verse — the  mate- 
rials for  an  estimate  of  my  poetical  genius 
are  not  yet  fully  laid  before  the  country. 
Posterity  will,  I  am  convinced,  do  me  justice. 
Speckles,  whose  daily  diet  is  humble-pie,  has 
had  more  than  a  flask  of  water  from  the 
springs  of  Helicon.    It  saturates   his  soul. 

It  is  not  only  in  metaphysics  and  in  poetry 
that  I  have  proved  my  strength.  I  have 
made  in  vain  some  of  the  greatest  mechanical 
discoveries  of  the  present  age.  I  have 
planned  how  to  send  huge  steamers  across 
the  Atlantic,  sped  by  a  motive  power  of  the 
simplest  kind — a  single  hen.  Instead  of  the 
thirty,  flfty,  or  a  hundred  horses,  whose 
power  is  commonly  applied  to  engines,  and 
the  mules  used  by  some  spinners,  I  am 
able  to  show  how  wheels  may  be  adjusted 
capable  of  being  set  into  motion  by  a  hen  of 
ordinary  strength.  As  hens,  who  are  tough 
of  muscle,  would  be  preferred  for  this 
service,  tliere  would  be  none  left  but  tender 
chickens  for  the  dinner-table  ;  and,  on  this  fact 
I  shall  rely,  whenever  I  hring  out  my  plan, 
for  a  great  deal  of  popular  support.  A  hen- 
coop and  a  bushel  of  corn  will  box  and  feed 
my  engine  power.  In  me,  gentlemen,  you 
recover  a  Watt,  a  Milton,  and  a  Bacon  ;  but 
unluckily,  the  Watt,  Milton,  and  Bacon,  of 
the  twentieth  century.  By  a  mistake  I  have 
appeared  in  the  nineteenth,  and  it  is  only  for 
that  reason  that  I  am  not  fully  appreciated. 

There  are  neople  who  say  they  wish  me 
well;   but  who  say  also,  that  it  would  be 


abeurd  to  expect  from  me  a  connected  nar- 
rative, for  that  I  should  exalt  and  be-prain 
myself  till  doomsday  if  I  were  not  stopped. 
But  I  appeal  to  an  enlightened  public.  How 
can  I  tell  you  anything  if  I  know  nothing, 
and  how  can  I  know  anything  if  I  am 
blind  to  my  own  character.  Do  you  know 
what  the  absolute  in  cognition  is?  ** Ob- 
ject plus  subject  is  the  ab^lute  in  cognition ; 
matter  mecum  is  the  absolute  in  cogni- 
tion ;  thoughts  or  mental  states,  to^eUier 
with  the  s^  or  subject,  are  the  absolute  in 
cognition.*'  I  do  not  say  this  of  myself,  but 
have  it  from  a  distinguished  professor. 

How,  then,  do  I  know  that  there  ever  was 
such  a  man  as  my  uncle  Badham,  the  chemist  ? 
Ho  may  have  existed  only  in  my  mind  as  the 
idea  of  a  rich  uncle  who  was  more  desperately 
offended  than  anybody,  at  my  having  been 
bom  a  boy ;  but  who  nevertheless  stood  my 
godfather  and  my  friend.  After  him  I  was 
christened  Badham  Speckles,  and  to  him,  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  I  was  apprenticed.  I 
was  more  certain  of  the  existence  of  six 
tragedies  and  a  farce  which  I  had  written  at 
that  time,  than  of  the  existence  of  my  uncle, 
at  whose  table  I  sat,  and  in  whose  bed  I 
slept,  and  at  whose  counter  I  served.  The 
tragedies  I  had  created.  They  were  substan- 
tive portions  of  myself ;  (but  (Jncle  Badham, 
if  Berkeley  Bishop  of  Cloyne  was  right ;  as  I 
took  him  then  to  be)  may  have  been  a  phantom 
— an  idea  of  mine.  Hia  beef  and  potatoes 
were  also  ideas,  good  ideas ;  his  rhubarb  and 
bitter  aloes,  hia  pestle  and  mortar,  scammony 
and  Castile  soap  were  bad  ideas.  Bochester 
— where  we  seemed  to  live — was  built  out  of 
my  own  ideas,  and  peopled  by  creatures  of 
my  own.  Hearing,  seeing,  touching,  tasting, 
feeling,  as  everybody  knows,  is  quite  in- 
adequate to  prove  the  existence  of  anything 
or  any  body,  except  only  oneself 

Yet  the  phantoms  moving  in  that  dream- 
figure,  the  world,  complained  of  me  some- 
times, for  being  dreamy.  I,  a  Speckles, 
a  direct  descendant,  as  the  slight  corruption 
of  the  family  name  proves,  from  the  great 
Sophocles — myself  the  then  author  of  six 
tragedies — was  contemned  even  by  the  nurse- 
maids of  Bochester,  who  came  to  me  for 
dill-water  and^  castor-oiL  I  had  a  little 
printing-press,  which  I  kept  under  my  bed ; 
and,  by  the  help  of  which,  I  printed  many  of 
my  own  fugitive  pieces  upon  fragments  of 
shop-paper.  Many  a  mixture  did  l  send  out 
folded  in  immortal  verse.  My  uncle*8  cus- 
tomers found  stanzas  in  powder-papers, 
mottoes  in  bottle  ciips,  poetry  even  in  blisters, 
genius  in  everything.  They  laughed  in  theur 
phantom  way  ;  my  uncle  groan^  and  shook 
his  finger  at  me,  like  a  warning  ghost.  On 
one  occasion  he  caused  to  sweep  upon  me  the 
figure  of  a  hair-dresser,  who  forced  me  into 
a  cluiir,  and  cut  away  the  rich,  clustering  hair 
that  hung  over  my  shoulders.  At  the  same 
time  he  declared  that  he  would  turn  me  out 
of  doors    if  ever  I   wrote  another  line  of 
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T0rs«^  He  was  m  wrath  becnaie,  liavttig 
by  miscbHnce  forgotten  to  make  up  a  pre- 
ierlption,  I  liad  sent  to  a  tvaaHby  aua- 
toraer,  t^  boltltj  of  air  corked  and  capped,— 
whichf  by  an  odd  accLdent,  wti^  foldc-d  iti  a 
lavouiiU)  poem  of  mine,  on  **Tbe  EQiptineim 
of  Tbioga/*  My  inadverteuce  gave  otTeiice. 
I  wrote  privately  to  the  oS'euded  cueLonier,  ik 
not©  of  fijKilagy,  of  which  I  can  almost 
remember  the  words,  explaming  whnt  w&a 
the  f&et ;— tiiat,  by  one  of  tliose  happy  concate- 
nations  of  thought  that  now  and  th<?u  oceur^ 
tlie  mention  of  cream  of  tartftr  ia  the  pr^ 
Bcription  had  ^ugg^^t&d  to  me  n  poem  ilbis^ 
Ira  live  of  the  pastoral  condition  of  life 
among  the  Crim  Tartars,  ojid  while  I  was 
pi'eparinj^  my  Idea,  I  had  forgotten  that  I 
was  Boi  altio  preparing  the  prescription. 
The  customer  io  qne&tioD,  Mr.  Mdcan,  a 
pnray  man  and  ft  cowkeeper,  was  very  un- 
forgiving, and  we  lost  hita  altog^^iber. 

1  had  an  adection  for  my  uncle  Bad  ham, 
and  a  deaire  for  hia  good- will,  partly  foimded 
on  the  fact  that  lie  c^ntertainud  tbuugbta  of 
leaving  me  the  main  bulh  of  his  pioj>erty,  to- 
gether with  his  shop,  I  promised  faithfully 
that  I  would  no  longer  laok  upon  hia  cub- 
t^rjmers  as  my  public ;  that  1  would  isaue  no 
more  vei-se ;  and,  upoa  that  condition,  1 
obtained  Isave  to  write  it.  My  uncle ^  indeed, 
took  my  poetry  at  that  time  to  be  a  ferment 
in  young  blood,  a  state  of  intellectual  measles, 
— and  thought  it  advisable  that  the  eruption 
should  liot  be  Buppreased. 

For  a  time,  however,  I  wrote  no  more 
poetry.  My  hair  had  been  cut  down  to 
mere  stubble,  and  the  sudden  cliange  made 
me  9Q  cool  in  the  head,  that  my  inventive 
genius  took  more  praeticid  directions. 
liany  things  had  for  some  lime  been  await- 
ing investigation,  I  had  observed  that  in 
evety  boiled  potato  placed  upon  my  uncle's 
table^  there  were  invariably  t<3  be  seen  thre*) 
smitll  boles  in  a  right  line  with  one  another. 
The  same  observation  I  had  made  m  other 
places,  an^l  a  question  had  thus  come  to 
aasume  great  prominence  in  niy  mind — Wliy 
are  there  always  three  hoWs  in  a  hoiltitl 
potato  ?  1  bad  even  so  early  designed  my 
anthropological  treatise,  (written  iu  later 
years),  on  the  Material  of  Tntdes,  wherein  I 
show  why  tradesmen  absorb  and  become 
absorbed  in  the  mateiml  by  which  they  live. 
The  biitciier,  as  w*e  all  see,  become*  fleshy, 
and  consists  of  prime  joints ;  the  baker  be- 
oomes  white  and  doughy;  the  shoemaker 
brown  and  leathery ;  Uie  lawyer's  akin  be- 
eotuea  converted  into  paTchnient ;  usurers 
turn  yelbw.  The  baker's  bIoa<J,  on  the 
Other  band,  i:i,  in  some  me^isure,  yielded  to  his 
rolU  ;  the  lawyer  writes  on  skin  tJmt  rep  re- 
a^ita  a  part  of  his  own  substance ;  tVie  gaU 
of  the  nsurer  goes  with  hia  gold.  You  will 
ind  the  essay  most  important.  Hereafter 
tbe  fact  that  I  wrote  it  will  have  its  interest 
lor  my  bio^aphers, 

I  was  at  work  upon  this  very  subject, 


setting  down  thoughts  as  they  occurred  to 
me  on  one  of  the  last  leaves  of  my  uncle's 
b'dger^  when  one  day  soon  after  my  hair  hiid 
betsn  cut,  a  lovely  girl  came  into  the  sliop,  I 
kneinr  her,  of  course;  for  she  was  no  less 
di«tmguished  a  peison  than  Miss  Bridget 
Miit^an,  second  clanghter  of  the  cowkeeper. 
She  was  admired  in  all  the  cotmtry  round 
about  us  as  the  belle  of  Roehe^ter,  She  was 
considered  to  be  a  fjirl  of  great  vivacity  and 
spint ;  but  I  paid  little  attention  to  the  fair 
sex,  aud  1  knew  no  more  of  her,  than  i  know 
of  her  features  and  the  sound  of  her  voice* 
Considering  how  recently  t  had  provoked  her 
£ather,  I  feared  lest  Biddy  Mil  can  might  not 
be  tUe  bejtrer  to  my  uncle  of  some  hostile 
message,  which  I  accuf ding iy  madu  haate  to 
intercept.  Biddy  east  down  her  eyea  when  I 
appeared,  and  timidly  held  out  to  me  the 
wnipper  from  her  father's  bottle, 

"  1  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  she  said  ;  *^  but 
I  thong bt  tbis  poem  was  too  valuable  to  be 
destroyed.     You  might  desire  its  return," 

'*  It  is  of  no  importance,  miss,''  I  answered  ; 
*'  I  have  other  copies,  and  if  not,  so  mere  a 
trifle " 

"  O  Mr,  Speckles  I  "  abe  said  ;  "  sir,  may  I 
then  keep  it  ?  You  cannot  tell  what  couso- 
lutiou  it  has  brought  me, — huw  much  I  do 
feel  the  emptiness  of  things."  Sh«  folded  up 
the  paper  carefully,  and  put  it  in  her  bosom. 
**  Indeed,  sir,"  she  went  on  to  say*  '*  I  wished 
to  consult  you  as  a  professional  ntan."  She 
fluttered  like  a  moth  in  a  nill-box,  looked  full 
at  a  red  bottle  in  the  window,  through  which 
the  light  streamed  in  a  great  flush  uver  her 
face,  aud  said,  "  I  have  ftdt  for  some  nioutha 
a  strange  sense  of  emptiness  in  the  heart. 
Gould  you  do  anything  for  me  1  '^ 

**  My  uncle,  mias " 

^^  But  I  think  f/QU  will  be  more  likely  to 
understand  my  case," 

I  thought  a  bit,  and  remembered  that  ao 
fai*  as  I  knew  of  the  ailments  of  lailies,  they 
occur  only  in  the  head,  nei'vea,  heart,  ana 
chest  The  stomach  is,  out  of  delicacy, 
called  the  heart,  I  thought  tlmt  1  under- 
stoo<\  Miss  Bridget's  case,  and  asked  about 
her  app^ftite.  She  sighed,  and  said  that  it 
was  bad.  I  at  once  reeomjUMided  tripe. 
That  is  a  digestible  kind  of  food,  which  is, 
moreover,  c:ilculated  to  excite  a  falling 
appetitCi  The  Kcnse  of  emptiness  could  be 
removed,  no  doubt,  with  tni>e.  She  shook 
her  head,  and  said  she  wisned  me  to  pre^ 
scribe*  If  I  did  not  mind,  she  would  call 
agnlu  in  a  day  or  two,  and  tell  me  how  sht 
was,  I  therefore  undertook  to  flll  up  the 
void  in  her  heart  with  medicine  ;  and  liegaa 
with  the  remedies  that  seemed  mi>»$t  cognate 
to  lier  c^isti — |>octoral  lozengea  and  stonuichic 
pills.  She  i)idd  me  on  the  spot,  and  came 
again  after  two  days  ;  and,  in  hict,  every 
i  two  days,  always  complaining  of  the  empti- 
\iem  at  her  heai't,  which  I  strove  always 
I  vainly  to  till  up  with  lozenges  and  pilla. 
These  were  all  regularly  paid  for  by  mm 
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Biddy,  aud  not  entered  on  our  bookie 
never  a«ked  for  trust. 


Tliis  kind  of  intercourse  had  goii«  on  1m-  [fti  nUBMlMUb  and  cow-keepers  all  being  in 
tween  us  for  about  a  month,  when  one  morn- 
ing Miss  Bridi^et  seemed  unusually  thovptt^ 
ful.  The  void  in  her  heart  ached,  she  wd. 
more  than  ever.  "  And,  Mr. '  Speckles,  I 
don't  think  you  understand  my  case.**  She 
gave  me  a  look  straight  into  my  eyes  that 
puzzled  me. 

"Pardon  me.  Miss  Bridget^  I  will  change 
your  lozenges.'*    I  looked  confused. 

She  said,  "Speak  out,  if  you  have  anything 
upon  your  mind.*' 

"  I  have,  indeed,  a  serious  question,  that 
has  lonff  agitated  me  to  the  depths  of  my 
soul,  and  I  think  it  is  near  solution.** 
*'  Ask  it  of  me,*'  she  said. 
"  I  am  afraid,*'  I  stammered.     "  To  do  so 
would  be  impertinent.** 

"I  promise,"  she  replied,  to  take  it  in 
good  part,  whatever  it  may  be.  Ask  me 
your  question." 

"Well,"  I  said;  "it  is  this.  Why  are 
there  always  three  holes  in  a  boiled  potato  1  *' 
She  bit  her  lip,  and  replied,  quietly : 
"Because  the  cook  progs  them  in  the  sauce- 
pan with  a  three-pronged  fork.  What  else 
have  you  to  ask  ?  ** 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  looked  at  her 
with  admiration.  The  happiness  of  the  sug- 
gestion pleased  me.  It  was  indeed  far- 
letched  and  improl>able.  Forks  have  no 
place  in  Ej)istemoloffy,  or  the  Theory  of 
Knowing.  Object  plus  subject,  or  matter 
mecum,  is  the  substantial  in  cognition.  The 
cook  knows  by  matter  mecum  when  she  has 
boiled  lier  potato  ;  not  by  help  of  a  thi*ee- 
pront^ed  fork.  Nevertheless,  1  was  much 
struck  by  the  elaborate  ingenuity  of  Miss 
Bridget's  reply  ;  and,  for  the  first  time,  my 
eye  dwelt  upon  her  with  admiration. 

"  O  Mr.  Speckles !  **  she  said  again,  looking 
straight  at  the  red  bottle,  "how  often  I  think 
of  those  beautiful  lines  in  the  poem  which 
you  generously  sulTered  me  to  keep : 
To  be  is  not  to  be.     What  is  to  hare 
But  not  to  have  ?     A  hollow  mockery 
la  man's  best  prize.     O  void, 
That  never  will  bo  filled,  O  vacancy, 
CfMDc  let  mc  marry  thee,  since  so  must  be, 
And  must  be  must. 
But  let  ULO  be  silent.    Mr.  Speckles,  do  you 
understand  my  case  1  *' 

She  gave  me  another  of  those  looks,  and 
the  truth  flashed  upon  me.  Void — marry: 
if  she  had  proposed  for  me  in  form  I  oould 
not  have  understood  her  better. 

From  that  hour  we  got  on  rapidly.  I 
made  love  as  I  could,  and  my  suit  prospered. 
Miss  Biddy  made  no  effort  to  conceal  her 
visits  from  my  uncle.  Uncle  Badham 
smiled  upon  her  when  they  met ;  but  it  was 
certain  that  her  father  would  not  smile  on 
me.  It  was,  for  that  reason,  agreed  upon 
between  us  that  we  should  elope  to  France, 
and  there  be  married.     I  was  to  hire  a  post- 


^> 


|o  ^uiy  us  to  DoTer.    On  a  certain 
bar  fitther,  she  said,  would  be  oat, 


hw  cortdsnee,  the  carriage  might  call  boldly 
at  ber  kcmw  to  take  her  up,  and  then  drive 
on.  Attbe  foot  of  Rochester  Bridge  I  was 
to  be  in  waiting,  and  there  to  mount  the 
box,  it  being  further  understood  that  I  was 
to  respect  her  feeling  before  our  marriage 
by  ridu)g  outside  during  all  coach  journeys. 

On  the  appointed  day,  at  the  appointed 
place  and  time,  I  was  in  waitine ;  a  post- 
chaise  and  four  approached  the  bridge.  It 
was  ours.  It  stopped.  I  only  glanced  in  at 
the  window  to  where  Biddy  sat,  in  the  same 
leghorn  bonnet  and  stiff  gown  of  brocaded 
silk  that  I  had  so  ohm  seen  her  wear.  I 
murmured  **  Bless  you ! "  and  leapt  upon  the 
box  seat ;  the  postboys  cave  me  a  good- 
humoured  grin  of  recognition,  and  drove  oo. 
Before  we  had  gone  far,  a  heavy  rain  set  in ; 
but,  as  I  had  promised  faithfully  to  ride  out- 
side, I  kept  my  seat.  In  good  time — ^fbr  we 
drove  at  a  tremendous  pace— we  arrived  at 
Canterbury,  where  we  were  to  dine.  Ovr 
smoking  horses  were  at  rest  before  the 
principal  hotel ;  waiters  ran  in  and  out ;  and. 
as  the  rain  still  fell  in  torrents,  I  shouted 
lustily  for  an  umbrella  as  I  leapt  down,  to 
hand  my  lovely  prize  into  the  inn.  Landlord 
and  waiters  stood  in  file  to  receive  her ;  bat 
she  seemed  to  be  asleep.  I  touched  her  to 
awaken  her.  Horrible  to  relate,  she  col- 
lapsed. Nothing  was  there  but  her  emp^ 
gown  of  that  abominable  silk,  stiff  as  a  board^ 
that  has  now  happily  gone  out  of  fashion. 
The  gown  had  been  seated  in  the  coach,  and 
Biddy*s  bonnet  had  been  pinned  to  the 
coach-lininc  without  any  heaa  in  it  at  alL 

I  was  befooled,  deluded,  made  the  victim  of 
a  hollow  treachei^.  The  postboys  knew  it-~ 
landlord  and  waiters  knew  it.  Little  boys 
were  collecting.  I  dashed  through  them, 
leaving  the  whole  nightmare  behind  me.  In 
ten  minutes  I  had  reached  the  fields  outside 
the  town.  I  began  to  think.  I  had  in  mj 
pocket  enough  money  to  carry  me  to  France ; 
out,  failing  my  heiress,  what  should  I  do 
there  ?  At  Rochester  there  was  my  uncle^ 
party  to  the  plot  against  me— of  that  I  felt 
sure  :  kindly,  no  doubt ;  but  could  I  h^ce 
him?  Could  I  face  the  boys  of  Rochester, 
after  eloping  in  a  post-chaise  and  four,  wiih 
Biddy  Milcan*s  CTeen  brocaded  gown  t 

For  some  days  I  wandered  restlessl/ 
among  small  towns  and  villages,  uncertain 
whether  to  return  to  Rochester  or  to  go  abrmuL 
The  next  number  of  the  Kentish  Tally-ho 
decided  me.  Therein  was  contained  a  heart* 
less  paragraph  to  this  effect :  ^Mopement 
Extraordinary.  We  understand  that  a  ro- 
mantic townsman,  Mr.  Bad— m  Speo—s,  who 
made,  we  think,  an  exceedingly  bad  spec  on 
the  occasion,  eloped  on  Thursday  last  in  a 
post-chaise  and  lour,  with  a  green  ailk  bro* 
caded  gown  and  leghorn  bonnet,  lately  in  the 
service  of  our  lovely  and  fascinating  towns- 
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votnaSf  ^fiHii  B — t  M — n.  The  daalim^ 
lorer  sat,  we  believe,  on  the  ooach*boxT  where 
the  ^ATiie  of  hi^  affectioti,  though  unprotected 
hy  a  ^wftt-etjftt,  wiw  tiot  extiiiq:tnslied  hy  h 
li^ji vy  Bt rsrrn  o  f  ni  in.  Arri  ve  1 1  a  t  Can  terhury, 
he  wai  Tihout  to  hand  the  object  of  hm  choice 
itito  the  Corcora&'fl  Arms,  wbei>  it  suddenly 
coHHp?«*d."  (Did  the  foo]  nn'aii  that  the 
boUl  eolUpjted  t)  **The  diaappoiiitetl  identic* 
man  was  h^ard  to  reek©  to  iha  if  own  these 
lineSf  whicli^  we  beheirei  form  pa  it  of  a  poeio 
composed  by  himself  * 

•*  To  be  11  not  to  be,     Whut  1i  to  Iiitb 

Bal  not  to  li%ve  ?     A  hoWovi  Tu^ickeiy 

It  mui't  brit  prizc^     O  vtiic), 

Thmt  never  will  b«  filkd,  O  mcanrf, 

Come  let  me  marrj  tiice.'" 
There  Wits  more ;  hut  I  read  no  more. 
After  :vll,  it  WHS  only  then  that  I  at  last 
onderwtood  completely  Biddy  MilcAn^i!  ciise. 
Her  ffither  was  in  the  secret.  The  whole 
town  was  in  the  seeret.  I  and  my  philosophy 
were  mocked.  My  very  name  hadj  for  the 
fir^tttmeQulTered  that  malieioue  abbrerjatmii 
of  which  I  have  eince  heard  so  much-  Tht^ 
hoy^  would  be  crying  at  my  bee  la  "Biid 
^pee  I  *^     I  determined  to  quit  Rochester* 

It  was  in  this  way  that  I  fii'st  becfiwe  a 
travel liir J  and  I  have  been  iipcm  my  travel* 
ever  ainct;.  They  have  not  enriched  me. 
My  Uncle  Bad  ham  omitted  my  nn.me  from 
hia  will-  My  father  died,  having  forgotten 
me ;  and  my  mother  after wanh  died 
bleeding  nie,  while  I  waa  still  abroad.  My 
lifotiietis  behaved  to  me  accordlnrj  to  my 
cii^ttm^tancea,  Sometimes  a  s  circulation 
mad^  me  iich»  Then  I  had  let  lei's  from 
ihera  Blamed  Affectionately  Mine.  Soon 
After  war  tid  perhapa  I  was  a  hegg-^r,  and 
afffctK*nalel  v  theirs  to  no  good  piirj><>3e.  In 
Germany  I  throve  for  a  short  time  by  pub- 
lbhin:ja  perfectly  new  systuin  of  metaphyaics, 
which  I  t^aaned  to  be  traualated  from  my 
manuscript  by  a  gentleman  who,  aa  I  tbnnd 
Afbef^wairda,  had  an  exceedingly  impt^rfect 
^oquaintfLiice  with  the  Eiigliah  language. 
The  book  was,  on  tli.it  account, made  perhapa 
incite  mcotiipr«!henaibLe  than  I  ahould  have 
desircti  ;  biU  it  achieved  a  va^t  aucce^^  and 
Wtt^  trftTi^hited  into  English*  By  this  means 
I  i:  I  how  extremely  ill  my  German 

fi  iloiie  his  work  ;  because  my  book, 

whiu  iiiLJi^lated  into  Engliah,  was  a  con- 
tiiiuoa^9  boggle  and  confusion  of  my  meaning, 
I  never  put  my  own  name  to  it,  and  I  never 
wiJl  ;  although  it  ia,  to  this  day^  a  text- book 
imong  mnuy  atudents  of  metaphyaica,  both 
In  Germany  and  in  England 

As  a  speculator^  I  have  made  some  good 
hlta  in  Ammca ;  though  I  have  met  with  too 
itHiny  di*ttmteret  1  did  mean  to  mention  some 
of  the  catastrophes  I  have  survived ;  but  I 
will  content  my?;elf  with  naming  one  idea, 
tluit  waa  ileaigued  to  bring  aUjut  a  terrible 
Cfttastroplie  eUe where,  Grievonaly  insulted 
by  Mitm  Miiain  and  her  fkthejv  I  long 
broo^led  on  a  terrible  revenge*     At  laat,  the 


mrthod  of  it  dawned  npon  me.  Tf  1  eouM 
auperaede  the  neceHHityof cow-keeping — cni^h 
Mibati  with  the  milk -trade  of  the  country  I 
What  waa  more  easy  I  The  idea  wa^  >tig^ 
geatrd  to  me  by  a  trifling  eircum^ncu.  A 
tiifling cit^cumstauce  it  generally  is  by  wJdch 
greiit  thoughts  are  suggested.  I  waaEn^cliah 
teacher  at  a  school  in  (lermanyjinid  hA«ll>*-*en 
explaining  something  to  an  En;,'!ish  boy,  who> 
when  I  Itml  done,  said  Impudently,  "Tlial 
accounts  for  the  milk  in  cocoa- nnta." 

Mill  tons  of  cocoa-nut  trees  In  all  pnrU  of 
the  globe  are  yielding  ee&s  of  milk,  and  no 
Hcconnt  haa  yet  been  rendered  of  tli*!  precious 
offmrt^.  At  once  I  planned  a  Cocoa- Nut 
Milk  Churning  Company.  Althongh  it  Is 
now  too  late  to  ruin  Miliian,  it  ia  not  too 
late  for  somebody  elae  to  make  his  fortune. 
Let  him  take  good  offices  in  the  city,  lai^e 
in  shares  a  capital  of  two  milliona  aterling  ; 
with  whicli  send  out  chumii  and  eocoa-nnt- 
crackers  to  the  chief  cocoa-nut  dislrict^,  La- 
brador, Vancouver's  Island,  or  wherever  they 
may  be.  Let  nuts  be  obtained  by  the  usual 
mcthocl^th rowing  atouee  at  monkeys  ;  if 
necessary^  it  would  be  ea«y  to  eend  out 
pebbles.  You  seethe  rest  at  once.  Crack 
unt^,  and  pour  milk  into  shallow  [lans.  In 
due  time,  aktm ;  churn  some  of  the  cream  ; 
of  which  make  cheeses,  clotting  the  reat^ 
according  to  the  well  known  DevoUHhire 
procLiaa.  Bring  home  the  results  in  tins, 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  pure  mtlk 
in  unbroken  shells,  to  bti  supplied  evpry 
morning  fresh  from  the  nut  to  the  entire 
populri-tton,  in  support  of  my  ach'Hue,  I 
have  collected  many  facta  upon  the  stn^e  of 
the  milk  now  supplied  to  the  uictropohs, 
much  of  which  comes  from  conaumpltve  eowa. 
Now  has  ever  anybody  heard  of  &  conaump- 
live  cocoa-nut  ? 

FLY  LEAVES. 


I  HAVE  ju3t  been  pondering  over  that  pas- 
aage  in  Human  history  which  aeema  it>  clench 
the  enorjnity  of  Nero's  character  by  informing 
us  that  the  imperial  monster  amused  hinifluli 
with  killing  fties.  We  shudder  as  we  read, 
and  feel  in  truth  that  he  who  could  amuaa 
himself  with  killing  flies  was  fully  c:ipable  of 
despatching  the  mother  that  bore  him. 

But  the  circumsuinces  under  which  Wd 
ponder  over  any  piece  of  information  tnay 
make  *  vast  difference  in  our  estimate  of  the 
said  piece  of  information— especially  if  it  come 
to  us  throtjgh  that  doubtful  and  convertible 
medium  which  we  cM  historic  lore.  Ac- 
cording aa  we  are  aick,  in  love,  and  have  not 
dined,  or  as  wt'are  stout,  heart-whole,  and  in 
that  replenUhetf  mood  which  Shakespeare 
says  inclinea  great  men  to  grant  favours — Z 
mean  full  of  a  good  dinner  (barring  indiges- 
tion)—acco  nit  og^  I  say,  as  we  are  thus  de^ 
pressed  or  cheered,  we  ara  apt  to  l^ok  upon 
the  dark  or  bright  aide  of  things  to  go  even 
beyond  the  gloomy  decLsiaus  of  the  historian, 
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or  to  take  up  the  cudgel  in  defence  of  the 
very  man  whom  he  loads  with  obloquy — in 
short-,  to  doubt  a  Trajan,  or  to  acquit  a  Nero. 

That  I  am  correct  in  these  yiews  is  ])roved 
by  the  fact  that  both  the  best  and  the  worst  of 
historic  personages  have  never  wanted  cither 
a  detractor  or  an  apologist ;  and  how  account 
for  such  a  phenomenon  otherwise  than  by 
supposing,  in  each  case,  the  judge  to  have 
bctfu  biassed  either  ab  extrii  or  ab  intril? 
^nd  what  bias  is  so  great  as  that  of  a  nian^s 
own  mood  audtem{)er,  especially  if  lashed  up 
and  exasperated  by  Circumstance — tliat  un- 
spiritual  god  1 

Yes !  Man  is  the  slave  of  association ;  and 
if  there  ever  once  has  existed  an  argumentum 
ad  hominem  for  or  against  a  thing  or  a  pet-son, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that,  in  exact 
accordance  to  the  personal  argument,  we 
shall  love  or  hate  that  thing  or  person  for 
ever  after.  An  infantine  surfeit  of  oysters 
may  so  extend  its  influence  over  a  whole  life 
as  to  make  us  for  ever  regard  with  aversion 
that  admirable  mollusc  :  a  whipping  at  school, 
while  we  were  learning  Greek  or  English 
hi8tor}%  may,  according  to  the  period  it  was 
inflicted  in,  impart  to  us  doubts  of  the  justice 
of  Aristides,  or  absolute  nausea  respecting 
the  patriotic  virtue  of  Hampden.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
tlie  eulogists  of  Saint  Dunstan,  of  Blooily 
Queen  Mary,  and  other  execrated  notabilities, 
may  not  have  had  holidays  and  sngar- plums, 
or  a  p^um-cake  from  home,  just  at  the 
moment  when  they  were  successfully  getting 
over  tlie  Dunstan  or  Mary  period.  But  how 
much  is  this  reasoning  inteusided  when  the 
agreeable  or  dinagreeable  association  is  not 
past,  but  m-esent  and  immediate:  when  (to 
drop  the  pleasant  half  of  the  argument^  the 
nuisance,  instead  of  being  remembered  aimly 
through  the  softening  mists  of  life's  great 
yesterday,  glares  upon  us  in  the  full  blaze  of 
to-day;  of  this  very  hour  perhaps,  when  it  is 
no  more  an  abstract  question,  but  a  vital 
appeal  to  actual  feeling  ?  Then,  indeed,  the 
matter  becomes  a  personal  concern,  imder  the 
smart  of  which  cool  impartial  judgment  is 
not  to  be  expected  from  us.  A  younger 
brother,  afler  he  has  stepped  into  the  shoes 
of  his  elder,  may  mildly  discuss  the  law  of 
primogenitura  ;  but,  when  he  overhears  him- 
self called  a  scorpion,  will  he  not  stonn  and 
thunder  against  that  same  iniquitous,  detest- 
able, cUiiv.nable  right  of  the  first-born  ? 
Doubtlc  s,  in  such  a  mood,  should  he  read 
the  biography  of  some  red-hot  red  republican, 
who  treated  of  equality,  and  wrote  down  in 
blood  *•  liCS  aristocrats  ^  la  lanterne  ! "  doubt- 
less, I  say,  in  such  a  mood,  he  will  hug  to  his 
heart  the  precious  volume,  and  bless  the 
author  of  it. as  a  most  clear-headed,  kind- 
hearted,  benevolent  gentleman,  and  a  true 
friend  to  humanity.  So  I,  tormented  by  a 
dozen  flies  that  will,  by  turns,  make  a  perch 
of  my  nose,  fretted  by  their  hum,  conscious 
that  my  finest  thoughts  are  at  their  mercy  (I 


was  just  ^oing  to  write  down  some  perfectly 
original  ideas  on  the  subject  of  politiad 
economy),  smarting  under  the  irritation  taxd 
sting  of  the  moment,  happen  to  take  up  an 
odd  volume  lying  on  my  table,  and  read: 
"  Nero,  that  imperial  monster,  amused  him- 
self with  killing  flies."  What  are  my  feelings  t 
Amused  himselif  ?  1  cry.  No,  no ! — a  thoa.«and 
times  no !  Say  rather,  made  it  a  duty  to  kill 
flies.  For  what  pleasure  could  there  be  in 
killing  flies  7 

I  am  sick  of  the  whole  paraphernalia  of 
fly-killing, — of  the  man  who  wakes  me  at 
four  oVlock  by  the  maddening  and  nionstrons 
cry  of  **  Catch  'em  alive  O  !— Kjatch  'em  alive 
O ! "  which  goes  and  returns  up  and  down 
the  street  like  the  drone  of  the  creatures  it 
professes  to  annihilate, — ^like,  in  fact,  the 
ghost  of  some  giant  buzzer  revenging  hii 
wrongs  upon  mankind.  Then,  I  remember 
all  the  horrid  results  of  the  efforts  (after  alL 
abortive)  of  my  sisters  Jane  and  Ann  to  rid 
our  neat  little  dwelling  of  the  fly-peat.  Fint 
there  was  an  infallible  recipe  of  sancera  fnll 
of  powdered  sugar  and  pepper,  in  a  state  of 
mixture,  set  about  the  room  (themselves  dis- 
agreeable to  behold),  of  which  the  effects 
were  as  follows  :  a  visitor  calls,-— a  lady  in  a 
beautiful  sea-green  pelisse.  She  sits  down, 
affably,  in  the  best  chair.  We  converse. 
Suddenly,  two  or  three  flies,  in  kicking  con- 
vulsions, fall  upon  her  lap.  llie  visitor 
starts,  and — lierself  half  in  a  convulsion- 
shakes  ofl*  tlie  nasty  intruders.  Is  there  a 
spot  on  the  sea-green  7  lis  of  this  she 
thinks,  not  of  my  agreeable  conversation. 
Twice,  thrice,  the  kicking  flies  repeat  their 
invasions.  My  sister  Jane  apolc^isea  :  **  We 
are  so  ti-oubled  with  flies;  and  sugar  and 
penper  is  a  capital  thing  to  kill  them  ;  bat, 
unluckily,  when  the  pepper  has  stupefied 
them,  the  flies  are  apt  to  fall  about.** 

After  the  sugar  and  pepper  followed 
arsenic-paper  soaked  in  plates  full  of  milk. 
The  results  of  this  experiment  were  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  last,  with  this  addi- 
tions—that my  sister's  favourite  Lap- dog, 
Eoor  old  Fan  (who  was  very  fond  of  me,  and 
ad  become  an  habitual  house-pet),  lapped  up 
the  milk  one  day,  fell  also  into  kicking  con- 
vulsions, and  expired. 

The  plague  of  tumblers  followed — fly- 
traps, Ann  called  them ;  for  my  sister  Ann 
began  to  be  inventive  in  fly-catching.  The 
fly-trap  was  thus  constructed :  a  tumbler 
was  nearly  filled  with  soap-suds  :  to  the  top 
of  the  tumbler  was  fitted  a  circnhir  piece  of 
bread,  with  a  funnel-shaped  hole  in  the 
centre  ;  the  inner  side  of  the  bread  was 
smeared  with  moist-sugar.  So  the  flies 
smelt  the  sugar,  crept  down  the  ant-lion  sort 
of  sloping  hole  to  get  at  it,  were  intoxicated 
by  the  fumes  of  the  soap-suds  (a  thing  I 
should  never  have  imagined),  and  fell,  half- 
stupefied,  into  the  gulf  below.  Certain  it  is^ 
that  shortly  after  setting  such  a  trap,  the 
interior  of  the  tumbler  became  a  dark 
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of  AgoDtaing  die^.  Such  a  aiglit  was  Dot 
pretty  to  luok  at.  Oije  tlay,  to  relieve  my 
tcuevoleat  vimoii  from  auch  an  eye-sore,  1 
ft€ij£eO  tli^  tnmbEer  from  the  con.soU  wheri^  it 
itotJtl  hdf-veiied  by  a  past  tile-burner,  and 
tuAtUy  eriipUed  throagh  the  window  iU  con- 
teuis  11]  to  the  street^  but  on  an  old  Ja-dy'a 
bouiii^l !  I  liad  not  the  presence  of  nilnd  of 
the  II early  detected  pickpocket,  wlio  cried 
'*Stop  thief  I ''  nor  the  muu  who  »ueezed  the 
lati^l^st  fiueeie  in  the  world  (as  he  was  upt  to 
do),  iu  Fleet  Street,  aod  who,  when  tklt  the 
world  turned  round  to  look^tunied  rouiid  Loo. 
1  gto{)d^  quieUy  trioi.^fixed,  at  the  windovv, 
wliile  the  mofit  reaj>ec table  of  old  ladicii 
Bcreamedf  looked  up.  saw  the  tumblef  In  ray 
b&Ui^,  repeated  her  scream,  and  Iodised  aurh 
iJi  iufi^rnintioii  against  lue  as  took  niu  to 
Bow  Strtet,  extracted  from  me  the  price  of  a 
new  bouiic't,  and  bound  me  over  with 
pel  tallies  to  keep  the  peutit** 

The  luunil  ol'  thiti  long  parenthesig  (for  it  m 
a  parent tiesU)  brings  nje  back  (digre^itively) 
lo  tlje  point  which  I  deaired  to  ppuve, — 
tiamcly,  that  no  man — not  even  Nero— could 
aiuu^  hini^lf  by  kilUtig  flies.  The  remedy 
wouhl  bti  worse  th;iii  the  di^ea^e.  B:i4 
enough  m  fly-kiUiiig  is,  evt-u  by  proxy,  still, 
to  touch,  squeeze,  pinch,  |)re^  out  the  exit^t- 
euee  ill  ihe  enemy  with  your  own  fiugci^  !— 
tfal — call  Uiat  amusement!  Nero  might 
OAve  fiddled  while  Ilome  wus  btirning  ;  but 
kill  lAi€^  (or  his  amusement^ — never!  If  he 
reiilly  did  klli  flies  (fly-paper  and  tumbler- 
irApd  being  unknown  in  the  pagan  agc«),  it 
was  tb.^t  lie  might  say,  "*  There  are  so  ma'^y 
flies  the  less  :  I  have  bcnetitod  mankind  T* 
Aud  who  can  doubt  but  tliat  the  im|>eriai 
iiion»Utr  (a»  you  love  to  call  him)  dtd  beueflt 
^ankin«i*  Much  as  llies  abound,  who  knows 
how  much  more,  but  for  N^q,  th«y  might 
have  abounded  1 

lu  a  s|,drit  similar  to    my  own,    Eobert 

Sotttb^y  as  I  very  well  know,  nsed  to  beatow 

oil  sptdei^  great  lautiatiou  aa  public  benefac^ 

tor*.    **  Do  not  kill  thtm,  Betly,*'  he  used  to 

i»y  to  his  maid — "  Do  not  sweep  away  their 

iveba..    The  more  spiders  and  eobwebs,  the 

I      fewer  flies !  "      Mur^-^over    Iktbert    Son  they 

I     perished  wasps,  whidi  he  would  never  allow 

V      to  bti  chased  from  his  apartment,  htc;in:se  he 

believed    {and   I  suppoije  Natural    History 

wouchea  for  the  fact),  that  the  wasp  is  the 

boru  enemy  of  the  fly,  and  drives  out  thai 

woFftt  Egyptian  plague  from  a  room  by  sting 

and   bur*    In    snortp  like    Boris,  m    ^^f^ 

Fiible,  Son  they  thouglit  it  siu  to 

Murder  wupt  lik«  vulvar  fliet, 

■^ — (acceptmg  the  wasp  story  as  true  J — I 
Agree  with  him.  Anybcidy  thftt  will  do  the 
dirij  work  of  fiy-killiiig,  without  dirtying 
^ther  tjie  hauda  or  the  imagination,  shull  be 
w«lGome>    But  is  there  no  middle  way  ? 

1  relapAe  to  milder  thoughts.  Before  me 
eotue^  a  vl&hjn  of  a  curiouti  toy  made  of  number- 
IfiM  piecas  of  wood  litted  together  at  right 


augte^,  so  as  to  form  a  quautity  of  tittle  boxes, 
eacb  containi  iiga  shot  or  a  pebble, something  to 
make,  if  skiiken,  a  rattlmg  noise,  Theeroflsed 
piec«  of  wood  projected  beyond  the  boxes  in 
the  manner  of  those  pointed  sheaths  which 
enclose  the  Albert  nnt>  the  whole  producing  a 
complicated  bristly  sort  of  chandtdier-like 
thing,  which  was  to  be  hung  iu  the  ceutre  of 
an  apartment  for  the  flie.^  to  settle  on  ;  while 
occasionally  (if  there  were  children  in  the 
houRe),  the  pendant  ornament  might  be  aet 
a^-swiuging  and  shaking  and  rattling  for  ibe 
lielectation  of  baby.  01  course  these  un refined 
machines  were  only  to  be  met  with  in  cottages ; 
yet  I  cau  remember  in  the  house  of  an  :tunt 
of  mine,  an  old  maid,  that  a  ddlcjite  imitation 
of  the  CNDtta^e  fly- perch  wjia  hung  in  a  recess 
of  the  di*aw log- room.  This  was  an  airy  con* 
struct! on  of  different  colouj-tjd  cut  papers^ 
[tuikf  ffreen,  and  blue — light  as  a  goetiiimer — 
of  a  globy  shape — meshy  like  a  fishing-net— 
and  all  done  by  no  h:inds  but  those  of  fairly 
hdr,  n^imely  my  virgin  aunt.  There  seems  to 
me  ^atuetJiing  Steinedike,  in  this  tender  con- 
si  d eration  for  th e  fl i ea.  Dear  creaturea  !  they 
shall  have  a  perch,  a  nice  stringing  pt?rch,  to 
sit  and  dream  upon,  while  they  may  fancy 
the  coloured  papers  to  be  grass  and  flowers — 
that  is  if  a  house-fly  can  fancy  anything. 
Ah  [  how  these  associutioua  recall  old  days. 

JVIy  aunt  Selina's  room  cornea  back  to  me 
witli  tiie  recollection  of  aunt  SeHna^s  fly-tntp. 
The  pi*etty  green  paper ;  the  work -box  with 
one  bit  of  snowy  muslin,  half-ombroidered, 
peeping  out  of  it  (it  was  a  Tunbridge-ware 
box)  ;  and  the  room^  thou^^di  pure  as  Dian's 
temple,  not  cold  nor  unititertratiug.  There 
were  many  curi^>aitie3  about  it  that  had  been 
broui^^ht  by  my  Uncle  Jim^  the  sailor,  from 
the  East  Indies,  pearly  shells— tiny  china 
cups  (both  always  ousted  by  my  aunt  herself) 
and  a  globe  of  the  most  translucent  gkas, 
hermetioally  sealed,  three-quarters  full  of 
water,  on  or  in  which  (oh  miracle  I )  floated, 
at  liiflerent  heights,  beautiful  ships,  large  line 
of  battle  shijis,  with  ropes  and  sails,  manned 
by  tiny  heroes  ;  swans^  moreover^  and  flsh  of 
astoundiug  colours,  each  and  all  made  of  &nau 
glass,  were  hanging  in  the  globe.  Why  tney 
were  so  assembled  there  was  a  marvel  to  me. 
Nay,  T  remember  there  was  a  balloon  with  a 
car  attached  to  it,  in  which  eat  a  genii  em  an 
and  lady,  who^  in  defiance  of  probability  or 
possibility,  oscillated  some  fathoms  below  the 
swans  and  tlie  ships,  yet  with  every  appear- 
ance of  nature  and  comfort. 

In  this  charming  room,  if  I  remember 
rightly  J  there  were  no  fly-specks  on  any  of 
the  beautiful  objects  it  eontained :  yet  the 
brlglit  gilt  picture  frames  (L'ontnining  Indian 
viuws  and  family  portraits  on  a  small  s^^iik*)^ 
were  never  {that  I  know  of)  villainously  eu- 
cased  in  that  yellow  gauze,  which  my  sister 
Jmie  iu^i.'^ls  upon  protecting  the  fi'auu'S  with 
(large  looking  glasses  and  all)  iaonr  drawing- 
room.  To  what  end  t  To  catch  the  London 
smoke  and  dktr  I  do  believe  ;  they  aeem  to 
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answer  no  other  pui-pose,  for,  when  the  dingy 
yellow  protectors  are  taken  off  the  frames  on 


What  nauseating  nonsense !  and  is  it  possible 
I  could  once  have  repeated  that  mawkish 


company  days,  I  declare  the  said  frames  are !  Anthology  stuff  (translated  from  I  know  not 
all  over  fly-blows.  Was  it  my  aunt's  delicate  what  noodle  of  antiquity)  with  enthusiasm  t 
paper  fly-perch  and  her  tender  attentions  |  Shakspeare,  even,  honoured  Shakspeare,  I 
towards  the  fly  fumily  that  disarmed  their  i  lioubt  thee  here.    Did*st  thou  really  call  fly- 


kiUing, 


A  deed  of  death  done  on  the  innocent  ? 


rage — or  (as  I  am  inclined  to  suspect)  were ' 

there  fewer  flies  in  those  days  ?    It  must  be 

so !    London  has  doubled  its  population  in 

the  last  thirty  years.    Have  the  flies  been  i  Did'st  thou  really  expend  on  such  a  subject 

idle  all  that  time,  or  have  they  not  doubled  i  those  golden  lines- 

their  population  too  ? 


What  makes  me  sure  of  the  fact  is,  the 
strange  fanciful  care  uiy  sister  Emma  (who 
is  since  dead)  and  myself  used  to  take  of  the 
small  wretched  residue  of  the  flies  in  the 
winter.  Now,  tiiey  drop  by  thousands, 
clammy  and  torpid,  out  of  the  muslin  cur- 
tains when  they  are  drawn;  but  then  we 
used  to  put  them  into  paper  boxes,  and  feed 
them  with  sugar.  As  was  fitting,  our  cares 
had  geneitdly  a  singular  and  horrible  result. 
The  flies  (most  mysteriously)  used  to  lose^ 
first  a  wing,  and  tlieu  a  leg,  until  they  had 
scarcely  anything  left  but  a  body.  It  was  ab 
if  they  were  returning  to  second  childhood^ 
and  a  state  of  pupa.  Yet  still  we  fed  them 
on,  temierly  and  undauntedly,  and  burieii 
them  with  due  honours. 

We  once  caught  our  old  French  master — 
le  Marquis  de  Vieuxbois — killing  flies,  in 
order  (as  he  said)  to  put  them  out  of  the 
misC're.  We  were  sure  he  had  taken  a  pro- 
minent part  in  the  French  Be  volution. 

There  is  a  change  in  the  scenery  of  my 
ideas.  I  am  seated  at  dinner  in  an  Italian 
albergo  (being  on  a  pleasure  trip),  at  a  small 
table  in  a  corner  of  a  barn-like  and  very 
dirty  public  room.  At  a  neighbouring  table, 
a  dirty  mother  is  stuffing  a  very  dirty  chihi 
with  ]x>leuta.  A  dirty  waiter  is  running 
about  with  strange  black-looking  eatable». 
He  crams  a  piece  of  wood  under  one  of  the 
legs  of  my  table,  which  has  just  given  way, 
and  nearly  sends  the  Fritura  over  my  legs. 
The  thermometer  stands  at  what  continentals 
call  thirty-five  decrees  of  heat  (Reaumur), 
which  answers  to  about  ninety-five  of  Fahren- 
heit, such  accompaniments  to  a  dinner  may 
seem  evils — but  they  are  nothing — they  ar« 
merged  in  the  flies.  Tlie  flies  darken  the 
air  ;  hai*py-like,  the  flies  pollute  the  viands. 
In  vain  the  waiter,  wide-awake  to  the  nui- 
sance, covers  all  the  dishes  with  cups,  saucers, 
cabbage  leaves,  whatever  he  can  lay  hands 
on  for  the  purpose,  and  only  uncovers  at  thu 
moment  when  I  would  taste  what  is  se 
before  me.  In  one  instant,  flies  are  swim 
miug  in  the  soup,  deepening  the  tints  of  thu 
ragout,  making  a  black  mass  of  the  butter, 
swarming,  bee-like,  round  the  grape-liki^ 
bunches,  struggling  in  the  Yiuo  a'Asti ! 
Eating  a  dinner  ?  Tlie  flies  are  eating  the 
dinner,  and  I  am  eating  the  flies. 
Then  rush  into  my  mind  certam  verses, 

Busy,  curious,  thirsty  fly, 
Drink  with  me,  and  drink  at  I ! 


But  how  if  that  fly  hath  a  father  and  mother? 
How  would  he  hang  his  slender  gilded  wiogi 
And  buzz  lamenting  doings  in  the  air? 
Poor  harmless  fly ! 

That  with  his  pretty  buzzing  melody. 
Came  here  to  make  ut  merry  I 

"Merry,"  too! 

Header,  I  am,  at  this  present  writing,  at 
the  seaside  on  a  hot  day,  in  a  beautiful 
lodging  (so  Jane  calls  it),  where  I  myself  am 
bottled  like  a  wasp  upon  a  southern  wall, 
very  much  plagued  with  flies,  very  hot,  very 
angry,  and  very  ready  to  sting.  Yes  !  There 
it  goes  !  One  of  those  michty  buzzers,  those 
enormous  flesh-flies  —  emblems  of  gigautie 
fiissiuess,  types  of  terrific  power  of  boredom 
—has  just  whirled  into  the  apartment,  and 
continues  sharply  to  whir  about,  stimug  up 
the  smaller  fly  gentry,  making  a  preponderant 
base  to  their  tiresome  treble,  dashing  fu* 
riously  against  walls,  ceiling,  window-panes  ; 
of  course  never  finding  its  stupid  way  out 
through  any  widely-opened  casement — buz& 
buzz,  buzz  !  Ah  !  he  is  alent !  Is  he  gone  T 
No,  only  entangled  in  the  muslin  curtain, 
where  he  now  makes  (most  unmusical,  most 
melancholy^  a  quivering,  dithering  sound, 
like  a  watch  running  down  when  the  mala 
spring  is  broken.  Then  loose  again,  and 
da-capo,  with  his  buzz,  buzz  !  fuss,  fuss  ! — 
^en  really  resting  for  a  few  moments,  only 
to  get  up  fresh  energy,  and  make  his  drone 
the  worse  for  the  short  relief  of  silence;.  I 
must  let  out  my  raare.  "  Nothing  relieves  a 
man,*'  says  Burns,  *Mike  a  good  hearty  blast 
of  execration.'*  O,  thou  world-old  i>lague^ 
thou  abominable  Baalzebub  (for  that  is  thy 
true  Satanic  name ;  a  name  that  means,  in 
good  old  Syriac,  a  muck-fly,  truly  indicative 
of  thy  nature  and  lineage),  did  not  the 
ancient  enemy  of  mankind,  as  soon  as  he 
had  succeeded  in  his  designs  under  the  ser- 
pent's form,  resume  thine,  the  true  aboriginal 
fly-form,  that  he  might  for  ever  plague  those 
whom,  having  injured,  he  hated  i  Is  it  not 
under  the  form  of  a  fly  that  thou  has  sucked 
old  women  in  the  nape  of  the  neck,  leaving 
thy  hateful  mark  behind,  whereby  poor  old 
Dame  Alice,  or  Mother  Samwell  (as  the 
case  might  be),  was  convicted  of  witchcraft 
and  commerce  with  the  devil,  and  so  was 
ducked  till  she  was  drowned,  or  was  burnt 
at  the  stake,  or  was  hanged  by  the  neck  till 
she  was  dead  ? 
To  drop  the  apostrophical  style,  which  in 
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the  long  nm  g&fm  tireBome,  I  have  beheld 
witVi  my  outj  eyes  whnt  ftn  oUI  grudge  is 
that  of  iiirtn  u^'it'iUfiL  til  1:3  files.  Our  injuHed 
art  i;f  a  iong  tUte.  At  Puiupeii,  iu  tlie  old 
Riiniiiri  giiitL'Haiime,  I  \mve  u&vn  written  h 
soUat*i''a  HiJili?di<:tToH  cm  the  ranny  flies.  I 
hrive  fleen  it  (1  will  not  plague  rav  i-eftder 
with  ihe  01  iginnlj  whicli^  be^ules,  1  iii4V6  fiJT- 
gottfii)  aciiiwled  in  red  duilk,  covered  up  fot 
cetituiiei— ^c^^tored  iVfaL  aa  to-day  to  bear 
wiLin"its  to  eteniul  truth. 

Who  pUgiitd  lo,  mid  made  her  seream  ont 
(as  well  ihe  might)  tbjit  fearful  auliaLroph^  : 

Ahf  ah  !   JoBt  iHdii  v^cjc  itifc  ill 

"Who  but  the  ga<l'flr,  as  that  wonderful  foiint 
of  ir»fomndifin|  every  achoolboj,  knr^wa  ? 
Who  dnves  the  lion  maiJ  atuidat  the  Ljbinn 
tandu  7  The  gad-fl}%  as  MauafitUd  Park)  n a 
will  infiinn  voir*  Who  ntfide  a  spt^t  on  my 
Madonii^rij  nofit!  T  (Mudonna  said  to  be  bj 
Carlo  J>oIieO     *lhe  bluebottle  fty  ! 

Who  is  the  riiost  intoleriible  torment  in  Sik- 
kitii.  an  ms3it^abl«  blooi^sucker,  an  hjfliiiuai  ing 
devil  that  gets  into  the  rniimteisit  rvtit  in  the 
elofln-Sj  hangs  on  to  the  ejf  lids,  and  chooses 
all  tin*  tetiilere^t  part^  of  the  body  wherein 
to  insert  iXB  t^illaiuous  proboscis  ?  The  midge- 
fly,  a"*  l*r  Ilookfi* — Jt«eph  Dalton  Hooker^ — 
Will  certify  in  hia  nimidjivan  jourmd.  Who 
hroii^tit  nie  to  skianie  an*l  griel  biat  Friday 
(d»y  dt  ill-otiit-n  r  1*0  nevtr  have  a  dinner- 
paity  nil  that  day  ngsiin)  "wiien  the  round  of 
beef'  that  was  set  before  tne  and  my  eX' 
pe(.^tatit  friends  wa^  found  to  be  converted 
%ti  cnn'uiJh — lit,  or  eveij  j jot  fit ,  fur  the  do^s  ? 
Tlie  fleab-flyj  :ia  my  sister  Jane  will  take  her 
bjl»k-outh  of  Who  made  roe  rap  out  an 
o«th  nm\  kick  my  dog  1  Fly^  ever  lasting  fly. 
Omsioual  mbctdefs  I  understand  ;  Hona  I 
pardon  ;  Berpeutj  I  tolerate  (they  do  not 
coiue  aeroBa  me) ;  sorrows  and  truila  are 
niAn*8  lot,  and  have  their  good  nick ;  but 
£m  ara  the  great  problem  of  existence^*^ 
dfrry,  t^*t  aienting,  small,  irritating,  moraliy- 
ueclesii  fiwnl  Flies,  as  to  whom  maligned 
Hero  was  th^  benefactor  of  mankind. 


SIX  YEABS  IN  A  CELU 


It  I  a  said  that  the  first  year  of  Bolitary 
imprkiJiimeiit  is  tlie  worst  tu  bear.     In  my 
ais^  the  11  rat  year  waa  nuuie  the  most  endu- 
rable by  au  iricf^ant  occupntiuu  of  the  bruin 
an  the  plannihg  of  escape.     When  boj.»e  of 
\pi*  wim  h  rat  removed  came  the  worst  time 
ftte,  while  the  mind  ali*u>?gled  to  rei^aiji  ita 
riqfiild»jinni.    The    busy   bridn    was    to    be 

auieted^  the  etiergi^'s  were  to  be  repressed, 
le  man  was  to  submit  to  yeara  of  hurial 
aiive  daring  tliat  fx?nod  of  life  when  manhood 
^XDOHt  actiiV^. 
Il  "miiA  Ut;(i>ber  when  I  first  entet^d  my 
aa  a  pcilitical  prisoner  at  liruchsal,  aud 
weifj  a(>ou  aiterwards  began  the  heating  with 


hot  air.  Iliere  were  no  means  of  shnttbg 
I  the  opt*ning  out  of  which  it  came  in  a  coa- 
'staTit  birtst  like  the  drocco.  The  window 
coidd  not  \ie  opened  by  the  prisoner  himself; 
h€  ntu;4t,  if  he  wislied  to  have  it  open,  ring 
for  the  overiieifr  who  came  with  a  lung  slick. 
My  It  air  ha«i  been  cropped  so  mmdii  that 
I  fflt  every  dnmght,  and  became  iilmdat 
mad  with  headache  and  with  toothache.  The 
feet  Were  cooled  by  the  cold  current  of  air 
ctmiing  through  the  badly-fitting  door  aiid 
window,  whilst  the  head  was  swimtijlng 
always  in  a  steam— w*orse  than  a  steam,  for  it 
was  not  moist,  but  hot  antl  dry^of  thirty 
degrees  of  Reaumur,  Came  my  tarn  to  go 
down  to  the  walking-yard,  then  I  must  go, 
whether  it  pmired  or  not.  The  same  linen- 
dress  was  to  be  worn  summer  and  wiuter, 
and  we  were  more  acutely  sensitive  to  the 
iuclemeucy  of  the  weather,  because  we  were 
not  only  dried  by  heat  innioors,  but  also  fed 
upon  the  very  lowest  diet  that  wouM  maintain 
life.  They  gave  me  a  small  cast-off  sold  ier^s 
great-coat,  very  short  and  threadbare,  wliich 
I  should  have  fjeen  gfad  to  use  as  protection 
agmrist  ibe  raio,  if  I  hati  been  permitted. 
This,  bovveverj  was  for  wear  in  the  ctdl,  not 
in  the  court-yard  ;  that  waa  quite  out  of  the 
question.  \V  ben  the  doctor  of  the  prison  saw 
me  cast  down  in  the  first  days,  he  said,  in  ft 
light,  swaggering  manner : 

**  O  r  I  Itjtve  seen  people  here,  who  wonld, 
at  fiinitf  run  up  the  walls,  but  who  became 
very  soon  quite  eonleated.  Probably  you 
will  become  lilladj  but  that  is  notbingj  it  will 
soon  be  over." 

Indeed^  by  the  bad  food  in  the  prisons 
not  aehJom  is  such  blindness  produced  ;  the 
prisoners  call  it  the  night- fog,  and  it  is  cured 
by  better  food — flesh-meiit  or  liver. 

The  doctor  became^  in  my  time,  director  of 
tlie  prison,  and  was  in  the  highest  degree 
zealous  on  behalf  of  order.  When  I  a*\w  him 
he  was  generally  running  about  the  bouse 
with  a  brush  and  a  varui^h-pot.  It  was  his 
whim  that  all  the  cells  must  be  ej^actly  alike 
in  their  arrangements 

A  very  horror  in  the  eyes  of  the  new 
director  was  the  person  who  had  rented  the 
purveying  of  the  prison  era  with  tlie  allowed 
fond.  She  was  a  most  respectable  substantial 
burgher- worn  an  J  the  wife  of  a  liaker  of 
Bruchsa],  who  understood  her  bu  sine  as,  and 
cared  very  little  about  fresh  instructions  in  it. 
Thia  stout  lady  was  befriended  by  the 
burgher  members  of  the  board  of  control^ 
but  the  director  was  determined  to  get  Hd 
of  her,  and  he  succeeded.  The  Grand  Duke 
himself  was  our  next  eUief  of  the  kitchen, 
and  we  were  f^retty  nearly  etarve<l  by  him 
and  his  admiuistration.  i'hey  must  needs 
experiment  upon  rotrenehmsnt,  and  reduced 
the  daily  expenditure  upon  each  prisoner  for 
breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper  to  a  penny. 
When  I  asked  one  of  the  otficera  what  it 
could  matter  to  them  whether  we  had  a  little 
more   or   lesa  food,  and  why  the  manager 
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was  not  suffered  to  stay  any  longer,  he 
answered,  that  it  was  a  victory  lor  the 
officers  of  the  prison.  The  prisoners  be- 
came lean  and  weak,  and  there  was  a  hunger 
in  tiie  house  like  that  in  a  beleaguered  fortress 
on  the  eve  of  sun-ender. 

By  the  Prussian  physician,  who  was  for 
a  time  in  the  house  when  my  reguhu*  medical 
adviser  chanced  to  be  ill,  1  was  allowed  daily 
two  chopins  of  milk,  and,  instead  of  the  pound 
and  a  half  of  black  bread,  six  ounces  of  while 
bread.  Tljis  had  been  for  a  long  time  almost 
my  only  food,  besides  the  two  ounces  of  meat 
every  other  day,  given  us  in  morsels  on  a 
skewer,  like  the  Loudon  cat  s  meat.  But  after 
the  new  order  even  this  help  failed  me.  Tlie 
bread  was  as  bad  as  possiole,  and  the  milk 
— more  water  than  milk — stunk  so  intolera- 
bly that  I  turned  sick,  only  at  the  smell. 
The  doctor  said  this  was  mere  richness 
of  butter.  The  milk  was,  in  truth,  kept  in 
a  tub  that  could  not  be  well  cleaned.  There 
was  nobody  in  the  kitchen  who  understood 
anything;  all  kitchen  work,  under  the  eco- 


▼exation :  not  even  the  shadow  of  a  joy :  not 
even  such  as  the  most  unhappy,  the  poorest 
of  free  men  may  enjoy.  They  can  |(o  into 
the  field  or  the  wood,  and  there  are  given  by 
God  to  all  under  His  sky  a  gr«>at  many 
sources  of  enjoyment,  of  which  the  least  one 
would  have  tinged  even  my  dismal  ctrll  with 
a  rosy  hue. 

Sometimes — not  caring  much  for  the  Prns- 
siau  muskets  that  were  fired  at  those  who 
X)eeped  abroad —  I  looked  through  the  window, 
to  see,  when  in  its  bloom,  a  large  cherry-tree 
whicii  was  beyond  the  prison  wall ;  or  to  see 
upon  the  road  men,  women,  and  children, 
and  to  hoar  their  voices. 

The  only  liberty  I  had  in  this  Live  was 
duiing  the  night,  when  I  was  sleeping ;  for 
by  the  emaciation  of  the  body,  the  more 
subtle  faculties  of  the  soul,  fettered  by  it 
when  it  is  strong  enough,  appeare<i  to  be  set 
free.  From  my  earliest  youth  I  had  had  a  great 
propensity  to  vivid  dreams.  These  dreams 
were  now  my  greatest  pleasure,  and  it  was 
almost  as  good  to  me  as  if  I  had  been  every 


uomic  rule,  was  done  by  prisoners,  for  no  |  night  at  a  play  of  a  great  many  acta.    The 
woman  was  again  suffered  to  enter  the  house  >  most  lucid  dreams  one  has,  sdways  occur 


as  a  servant, 

Often  I  was  so  hungry  that  I  could  not 
sleep,  and  was  driven  to  appease  Uie  craving 
of  my  stomach  by  water,  which  produced 
diarrhoea.  The  worst  time  was  directly  after 
winter,  when  the  hot  air  which  had  lessened 
my  appetite  was  at  au  end,  and  the  body  out 
of  which  it  had  sucked  the  juices,  cried  for 
food.  Then  I  often  begged  a  bit  of  bread  of 
my  overseer,  wlio  gave  it  me  with  tears  in 
his  eyes  ;  but  it  is  right  also  to  say  that  if  I 
asked  the  doctor  for  a  little  augmentation  of 
my  diet,  a  piece  of  brown  bread  was  never 
denied  me. 

I  must  needs  talk  about  eating :  meals  are 
even  greater  events  in  the  life  of  a  lonely  and 
a  hungry  man  than  in  the  life  of  a  man  cheer- 
ful and  well-fed.  At  the  bottom  of  my  prison 
life  lay  hunger,  and  from  this  boddy  con- 
dition came,  as  will  be  seen,  peculiarities  in 
the  condiiion  of  my  mind. 

Once  when  I  was  occupied  in  calculating 
the  amount  of  nutriment  in  our  food,  and 
comparing  it  with  that  of  the  food  I  used  to 
have  in  one  day  out  of  prison,  I  was  sur- 

Erised  by  our  government  inspector.  I 
lughingly  told  him  of  my  speculation.  "  O," 
he  answered,  "  great  physiologists  have  said 
to  mc,  that  man  can  live  on  four  ounces  of 
bread  a  day." 

Tiic  results  of  such  a  life  were  soon  appa- 
rent. I  became  depressed  in  mind  more  than 
I  ever  was  before.  Sometimes  I  was  weak 
enough  to  hope,  when  I  went  to  bed,  that  I 
might  not  awaKe  again ;  and  when  at  half-past 
four,  that  dreary  bell  marked  the  beginning 
of  a  new  day,  I  sat  wretched  upon  my  mise- 
rable coucli,  and  silent  tears  rolled  down  my 
pale  and  hollow  cheeks. 

It  is  a  hard  thing  to  see  before  one  a  long 
day,  which  offers  nothing  but  sorrow  and 


towards  the  morning,  and  then,  say  the  old 
women,  they  assume  the  character  of 
visions.  In  the  prison  I  had  very  often 
dreams  of  this  kind,  and  sometimes  they 
were  of  a  kind  that  might  almost  have 
passed  for  revelations. 

I  received  no  newspapers,  and  it  waaaa* 
verely  forbidden  to  any  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  prison  to  give  us  political  intelligence. 
This  had  been,  since  the  new  order  of  the 
things  in  the  house,  so  strictly  adhered  to, 
that  I  heard  not  earlier  than  in  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-five  soniething 
aU>ut  a  war  with  Russia.  Of  a  Napoleon  the 
Third  I  received  the  first  news  by  au  almaoae, 
in  which  I  came  up<m  such  a  name  with  great 
wonder  in  the  list  of  sovereigns.  Neverthe- 
less I  had  seen  something  of  political  occa]> 
rences  in  my  dreams ;  and  I  will  give  a 
few  examples,  assuring  my  readers  that  I  tell 
them  strictly  as  they  were. 

Once,  I  saw  a  great  palace,  in  which  prepa- 
rations were  made  for  a  festivity.  I  heard  in 
the  kitchen  the  head-cook  command  his 
myrmidons,  and  everything  was  in  a  great 
bustle.  I  had  never  l>een  in  Vienna,  but  in 
the  dream  I  knew  that  I  was  in  that  city. 
What  have  I  to  do  with  festivities  in  Vienna, 
I  thought,  the  next  morning  t  At  that  time 
the  emperor  married,  and,  by  an  act  of  ao- 
caUed  grace,  pardoned  more  than  two  hun- 
dred of  the  political  prisoners. 

I  was,  another  night,  in  St.  Petersburg. 
I  saw  many  troops  marching,  and,  upon  a 
large  square,  recruits  were  being  exercised : 
everywhere  active  preparations  for  war  were 
going  on.  This  was  at  about  the  beginning  of 
the  Kussian  war. 

Another  night  I  was  led  to  an  eastern 
country.  I  was  in  a  low  wooden  building  en- 
closed by  board  hedges.    From  the  window  I 
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golHiens  a^  J  vane  lug  ii»  tinulleuM.  1  lu'atd 
tOid  »iiw  their  Bitot n ;  but  I  could  not  see  the 
m^wmy,  the  riilge  Qi  »  liitle  liill  liiuilmng  the 
view.  The  Euj^Hsh  luade  a  movement,  and 
w«re  ^oofk  behind  tlie  hid  ;  bdt^  imar  to  nij 
build iii;i»  I  saw  a^lvandai^  A  itraiJKt^*lcK»kirig 
cor  I  a  i>f  ftuUiiers,  \rldch  it  puz^ted  tue 
Up  und«?}intiind  next  uioniiiig ;  Uiey  were 
(IrefMed  ju  tiu  eastern  fualilou,  but  kept 
wc^tt-rit  ordei'.  Thej  were  formed  in  &  bat- 
taliou's  cohuiin,  advAiicuig  in  a  re^rular  trot, 
like  tiie  Chasseun  d'Aft iqu*? ;  tJiey  advanced 
vith  a  sor^  of  terrible  i^runtiuf;.  Next  morn- 
ing I  thuii^hi  I  mnsc  iijive  betn  in  Jndith,  and 
seeu  Ejiylishmeu  jit  wjir  with  Sf^nit*  of  the 
yieople  there  ;  but  tbeRc  Eiitsterly-drt-saed  sol- 
lU^rs  i^etued  to  6ght  oil  the  ^itnie  aide  with 
tbe  KitglUh.  Per1iA|w  TvU^tt  I  saw  vfOA  & 
1[tattaU<iu  of  Zouuvesj  about  whom  I  knew 
aolhiug. 

At  otber  timet  I  wh3  led  in  my  dreams 
before  a  fortress,  where  1  saw  sold  if  ra  work- 
ing  ill  trendies,  cannons,  and  oiJier  evi» 
d«nce4  of  active  wjirfai't^i  uJid  yet  I  knt;w 
nothing  atK)nt  Sebttstopid.  The  tirst  I  henrd 
nf  ih©  siege  waa  in  the  middle  Qf  the  present 
year* 

With  perfloni!  dear  to  me  I  wm  always  in  a 
aertmn  couueetlon,  mnd  I  knew  almoat  iilwny^ 
when  a  letter  waa  coming,  even  if  I  had  no 
r^iuion  to  expect  one.  li  the  letter  on  its  way 
were  written  in  a  hurry^  I  seldom  knt^w  any^- 
tliinif  ahoutit;  but,ifthe  though  it  of  the  writ^^r 
intensely  fixed  upon  me,  at  wiia  made 
[new  of  It  alwiiys. 
^uX  at  dinner 
aJifl  ate  and  drunk  heartily,  wtia  only  a 
token  that  my  bcjdy  cried  always  for  forKh 
Thiadi'eamHi inner,  alas!  did  not laallafy ;  the 
d}#he^  1  ate  had  not  even  any  taste. 

Bnt^  euotii^h  of  my  die?tms,  whicli  I  tell 
otdy  to  show  what  the  workini^  of  the  mind 
in  the  starved  binly  naay  lie  like. 

My  nt*rvea  were  m  much  excited,  that 
every  uncommon  noise  or  cry  in  the  houae 
caused  my  Ijeart  to  beat  more  quickly  ;  litnl 
ftometimea  the  internal  pain  in  my  head, 
eapi?ci.illy  in  the  temples,  which  seemed 
plerce^i  by  a  reil  hot  iron,  made  me  fenr  that 
1  migVit  loee  my  reason.  One  evening,  lying 
m  my  bed,  I  was  alarmed  by  an  almost 
urjteirthly  roaring,  which  continued  for  some 
time^  and  came  nearer  and  nearer  to  my  eed. 
It  waa  that  of  m  mad  pH^oner^  who  had 
pii&Ued  aside  the  overteer  opening  hii  door, 
93a4  ran  about  the  tiouse. 

Tlirough  the  overseers  1  knew  that  in  this 
pri^n  cases  of  m2Ldn€a8  occurred  vbtj  often, 
and  almost  always  it  came  to  its  outbreak  in 
the  night,  Tliey  told  me  that  it  was  some- 
thing frightful  U*  enter  such  a  cell,  atid 
that  they  often  roused  a  comrade  to  go  with 
tbom. 

J>ad^  and  eipecially  insufficient  food  Is  not 
pri>per  for  solitary  prisoners  ;  it  predisposes 
tht^m  to  aherratioQ%  especially  Biich  of  them 


jy^par^iiit  hy  the  letterj  I  kne 
Tbmt  I   almost  every   night 


aa  have  been  used  tn  a  more  npnlent  life*. 
By  new  rei^uhitious,  couvicta  enter  the  house 
of  correction  for  BHveral  ye^irB,  with  an  addi- 
tion of  even  sixty  or  seven ty  days'  fswting 
imd  darkuesM,  which  must  be  endured  during 
the  first  year. 

He  who  is  punished  by  hunj^er-rliet 
(hanL'er-ki>st)  ha^  only  a  clu^iuu  (tmt  quite 
a  pint)  of  ilif  dog  so  tip  twiv^e  a-driy,  and 
nothing  else.  The  localities  tor  tlie  impri- 
sonment in  darkness  (dunk el-arrest)  ai^  in 
the  gi'uund'floor  of  tlie  small  rouml  towers 
which  are  in  each  corner  of  thee  st(?rFial  waiL 
The  place  of  coniinemeiit  ditfera  not  Tery 
much  from  a  cell,  i>tit  there  is  no  bed  in  it 
and  no  window,  only  a  i>llt  in  the  wall,  wlii*  h 
is  ilarkened,  Kud  even  when  opened  it  k^ta  in 
but  little  air.  The  firoell  in  these  dens  Is 
th'Telor©  Tery  ha<i,  and  one  of  t!ie  *.ifficert 
!«aid  to  mej  that  he  would  rather  do  fiity-' 
thing  than  stay  for  only  an  hour  in  one  of 
them. 

And  nr>w  that  I  am  speaking  of  punish- 
ments, I  will  mention  the  ditferent  furu»s  *>f 
punishment  adopted  m  the  lirMcli«ai  hniim-. 
Littlt;  infractious  of  the  rule  of  the  lunise  are 
punished  hy  reprimands  before  thtfconferenrre 
of  the  house-ttfticers,  or  by  deprivati'Hjs  of 
favours  and  perndj^ions ;  others  by  hunger 
or  dsirk-arrest,  deprivation  of  th*?  bed,  tiie 
putting  on  of  chaiitiii^  and  apply  inj^  of  tiie 
**strEilatnhr'  (chair  of  puniahiti*Mit).  Thia 
instruuient  is  a  wooden  arm-chair.  The  de- 
hnqucnt  sittuv^  upon  it  is  attached  tn  it  by 
slm|j3  fixed  to  bis  neck,  breastj  l^elly,  ar'mi 
and  legu-  Hy  the  straining  of  these  thoEiga 
.-^t  so  many  ports  of  the  body»  the  cireuhitlon 
of  the  blood  is  very  soon  checked,  and  the 
leBult  it  a  tnoat  painful  sensation,  whlcii 
increases  every  monifut.  Sometimes,  pri- 
Houera  have  been  for  six  hoiu's  iu  thi^  sit  na- 
tion, until  blood  camefi'om  their  nmuth,  nose^ 
tu^l  eArsj.  I  huve  he^ird  such  poor  sntrerers 
rour  in  a  manner  that  nnitit^  people  ivho 
[piissed  on  the  road  stand  still  ana  listen, 
/md  at  which  even  the  sen  trie:*  could  not 
Hiipprt'ss  their  Imrroi*.  Corporal  pi^uiiahment, 
nt;verthelesa,  is  abolished  in  Baden,  and  the 
torture  also^ 

For  the  common  prison  etfif  work  is  a  relief; 
without  it  most  of  them  w^onld  become  mad* 
Oiey  are  in  teres  tcfl  in  their  work  in  more 
than  one  re3»pect.  They  liave  done,  when  free, 
the  same  or  about  the  same,  tutd  their  work 
is  not  humiliating  to  tliem  ;  they  have  an 
op|K»rtunity  of  learning  iu  the  hoUiHe  severivl 
new  trndes,  which  they  could  not  alford  when 
free ;  and  they  understand  very  well  that  in 
this  maimer  their  capital  for  life  is  augiuented. 
Have  they  done  their  day*a  work,  one-third  of  » 
penny  h  pitid  dally  to  each  ;  and  if  a  prisoner 
be  diligent  and  skilful,  he  can  earn  more,  up 
to  two]>ence.  This  is  not  ranch;  but  nfter 
having  finished  an  imprisonment  of  perhapt 
thieo  or  tuur  real's,  the  convict  receives  it 
little  stock  of  money,  wbicb  will  help  him 
grefttiy. 
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The  director  once  wondered  at  one  of  the 
better  educated  prisoners,  who  would  not 
become  a  joiner  or  learn  anj  trade,  but 
wtis  content  to  do  nothing  nobler  than 
French-polish  chairs.  I  understand  this  pri- 
soner quite  well.  If  common  work  must 
))e  ilone  by  a  well  educated  man,  who 
could  porf«)rni  the  highest  things  perhaps, 
a  i>ure  mccliauical  employment  not  too  tiring 
wouUl  l>e  the  most  welcome,  bec:iuse  it 
alone  allows  a  free  play  to  the  thoughts. 
It  is  very  disagreeable  to  have  work  which 
is  too  trivial  to  interest  tho  worker,  but 
which  cannot  be  done  without  ciuistant  at- 
tention. My  own,  for  instance — shoeniaking 
— wa»  of  this  kind  ;  and  irritable  as  I  was 
madu  by  hunger,  hot  air,  and  bad  smells,  I 
became  still  more  so  on  this  account. 

Of  course  I  felt  my  solitude  deeply,  but  it 
was  not  so  oppressive  to  me  as  tne  society 
of  common  prisoners  had  been ;  and  the 
visits  of  the  olVicers  of  the  house  were  (^uite 
sutlicient  for  my  general  want  of  society. 
By  the  regulations  of  the  house,  drawn  up 
by  the  ministry,  whieli  understands  nothing 
at  all  of  prison  and  prisoners,  every  pri- 
soner is  to  receive  daily  six  visits  by  officers 
an<l  persons  employetl  in  the  house.  This 
is  impracticable.  Six  visits  a  day  would 
have  driven  me  mad,  and  I  was  contented 
that  the  director  came  to  see  me  once  a 
week,  the  pai^on  as  often,  the  doctor  every 
fortnight,  and  tlie  administrator,  teacliers, 
an<l  heini  overseei's  sometimes.  These  visits 
would  have  been  more  agreeable,  if  one  had 
not  always  been  coiui>eiled  to  think  that 
tlu'V  Were  maiie  for  government  purposes, 
I  knew  that  otHcial  reports  were  always 
wandering  from  Bruchsal  to  Carlsruhe.  The 
of!k't-rd,  wlio  did  not  like  such  business, 
althougli  it  formed  a  regular  (xart  of  their 
olHce,  were  very  agreeable  to  me,  and  I 
expected  their  visits  with  pleasure ;  but 
our  convei-sation  moved  in  very  narrow 
bounds ;  not  only  }K>litical  intelligence,  but 
even  tlie  supply  of  the  most  innocent  news 
concerning  things  that  had  occurred  since 
eiglitoen  hundred  and  forty-nine  being  pro- 
hibited. 

There  were  a  small  number  of  books  in 
the  library  of  the  house,  which  were  lent  to 
the  prisoners,  who  were  not  suffered  to  have 
more  volumes  in  a  cell  than  five,  including 
the  Bible  and  tho  schoolbooks.  Most  of  these 
books  were  of  that  kind  of  popular  literature 
produced  by  talkative  village  p:irsous,  who 
almost  make  Christianity  itself  a  weariness. 
There  were,  however,  other  l>ooks  which  hatl 
been  presented  to  the  house  by  several  book- 
sellers when,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  forty- 
eight,  so  many  political  prisoners  wcreawaiting 
trial.  Among  thvse  were  some  very  goo<l 
books — German,  English,  and  French — al- 
though the  wiseacres  in  Carlsruhe  had  re- 
jected some  of  the  most  valuable. 

After  sundry  changes  from  permission  to 
restriction,  I  myself  was  allowed  to  receive 


from  Frankfort  English  and  French  books, 
but  no  German  books,  and  no  newspapers,  or 
even  reviews,  Dingler*s  Polytechnic  Journal 
(German)  being  an  exception.  My  chief 
political  intelligence  I  got  in  the  last  half 
>ear  (eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-five),  from 
Household  Words,  of  which  I  perused  tldrty 
volumes  of  the  Tauchnitz  edition  with  an 
eagerness  that  made  me  sometimes  ill.  Books 
in  these  foreign  languages  were  permitted  to 
me  as  being  necessary  to  a  useful  study; 
German  books  would  have  been  regarded  as 
a  mere  pleasure. 

But  books  were  not  enough  to  stay  the 
craving  of  the  mind  for  occupation.  Some- 
times I  amused  myself  with  the  mental 
execution  of  some  difficult  plan.  I  was  a 
very  long  time  occupied  over  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  colony  in  South  America,  founded 
upon  moderate  coromunistio  principles  ;  then 
I  had  very  much  to  do  with  air-balloons,  and 
invented  a  new  manner  of  steering  them. 
Always  having  meddled  a  little  with  chemis- 
try, electrotype,  &0.,  I  was  indefatigable 
in  inventing  new  things,  and  I  have  no  le« 
than  five  hundred  ideas  of  this  kind  set  down. 
If  I  would  give  myself  a  great  treat,  I  in- 
dulged in  day-dreams,  supposing  this  or  that 
situation,  and  spinning  it  out  through  all  its 
consequences.  I  was  often  so  much  excited 
by  these  idle  fancies,  that  the  perspiration 
stood  upon  my  forehead,  if  it  were  in  samiuer 
time. 

Wo  were  permitted  to  write  one,  or,  in 
urgent  cases,  two,  letters  a  month,  and  to 
receive  also.  These  letters  were  indeed  a 
great  comfort ;  but  the  thought  that  they 
would  be  read,  not  only  by  those  persons 
to  whom  they  were  addressed,  but  also  by 
the  director,  and  the  parson,  and  all  other 
prison  officers  who  harl  a  mind  to  do  so,  made 
me  always  so  angry,  th«it  I  could  not  forbear 
writing  things  very  disagreeable  to  intrusive 
eyes.  It  was  very  unwise,  doubtless;  for 
such  letters  as  bretl  much  objection  by  the 
nature  of  their  contents,  were  sent,  not  to  my 
wife,  but  to  the  ministry  at  Carlsruhe.  Bat 
no  doubt  I  had  the  spirit  of  a  rebel. 

Out  of  the  prison  we  were  very  poor ;  we 
had  lost  all.  My  wife  had  sold  her  trinkets 
during  the  vain  effort  to  free  me.  Even 
upon  a  heritage  of  my  aunt,  who  died  at 
this  time,  the  government  of  Baden  laid  its 
hand.  My  wife  was  compelled,  therefore, 
to  try  her  little  dexterities,  and  painted 
fiowers  on  china,  and  worked  with  her  skill- 
ful tapestry-needle  like  a  grisette.  At  hurt 
she  acce])ted  a  place  in  a  family  of  many 
children,  who  had  lost  both  parents.  She 
tried  to  replace  the  lost  mother,  and  won 
very  soon  the  love  and  respect  of  her  pupils^ 
and  of  their  relations.  In  this  position  she 
was,  at  least,  sheltered  against  want.  She 
came  to  see  me  sometimes, — every  year 
once ;  for,  the  journey  from  Berlin  was 
costly  ;  and  although  we  could  not  deny  oar- 
selves  this  interview  of  half-an-hour  a  year, 


"  fiiiiWt»telii>i*I 

i 

I 


SIX  YEABS  IN  A  CELl* 


itvpttti&bK  u,  isH.)   sod 


^ 


it  Hi  Ways  niadfs  us  wretched*  There  nhe 
itooJ,  Si^veral  pjkceA  dii^Uiiit,  behiud  a  narrow 
Wire  i4et^  wliere  I  could  tiot  even  UisiiiigiiUh 
litrr  feHturva.  The  tirht  quarter  of  the  lialf- 
bcitir  p:isseil  almost  wittiotit  :\  word  ;  &h^  wept 
eikiitly  ;  aud  1  groumi  my  teelli,  aud  tield  tlie 
b&rt»  of  uiy  eage  as  il^  1  would  try  to  break 
Ibiirii.     TUti   half- hour  p;ist,  she  wtiut  away 


bo  underatood  ;  if  he  do  not  submit  without 
wotd  or  gefiture  of  displeasure  to  the  bovq- 
reiga  wUl  of  hta  petty  despot ;  he  may  be 
sure  he  will  loA«  hia  bread,  and  hia  familj 
may  go  a-beggiug. 

JJuri ug  the  laat  four  years  I  waa  in  the 
Bauie  wiDg,  aud  had  but  one  overseer,  my 
good  and   brave    Sebaatiao,    Haa  anybody 


without  i>*>wer  to  kiaa  me  or  preas  my  hatm, '  ever  read  a  hiilory  of  a  pr boner  without  a 


and  I  waa  uot  to  see  her  again  till  &fler 
another  lung,  loog  year  I 

I  ji.^ve  saivl  before  that  with  the  change  of 
the  director  our  poftttioii  became  far  more 
dis^i^reeHble.  The  mercilt^AStieas  with  which 
the  ilir*rcti>r  scut  away  every  ovejteerj  even 
upon  suspicion,  made  our  keepers  very  shy. 
^o  overater  was  permitted  to  tenter  any  cell 
without  tiie  knowledge  of  the  pei-sou  to 
whose  section  it  belonged,  he  being  answer- 
able for  any  disorder  there  detected, 

Ko  ovi-r»*;?cr  was  permitted  to  briog  his 
oliMik  into  the  houite  ;  it  must  be  deposited  in 
th«  porter 'a  room,  to  render  it  im^jo&aible 
that  auy  of  them  should  smuggle  anything 
in  or  ouii  Every  one  who  would  bring 
anything — even  a  ehirt  or  a  bottle — oul^ 
sidts  the  door,  could  not  do  bo  without 
a  written  pernnasion  from  the  adniinialra- 
tion.  Nay,  there  was  even  a  proposal  to 
search  Ai^iiy  the  pockets  of  the  overseers  1 
WigUm'  officials  could  paaa  with  ibelr  cloaks, 
alt uo ugh  amongst  them  there  were  some  of 
the  lUiMt  hkeiy  men  to  thieve*.    One  head 


kind  goaler?  Mine  was  moat  kind.  His 
fiitber  had  been  mutilated  by  the  fall  of 
stones  in  a  quarry^  and  died.  He  himself 
had  worked  bard  also  as  a  quarrymun,  and, 
by  labouriEie  in  the  heat  ol  the  t^uu  with 
covered  head,  he  had  lost  nearly  all  hia  hair. 
His  father  left  him  a  smalt  freehold  in  a 
village  not  far  from  the  Neckar,  where  he 
lived  till  he  must  needa  become  a  soldier. 
He  hod  learned  basket<making ;  but  the  ^^il* 
ing  of  the  potato  crops  for  eeveral  years 
pressed  too  hard  upon%im,  and  he  found  it 
difficult  to  keep  himself  and  family ;  there- 
fore he  tried  to  get  a  place  as  overseer  in  the 
house  of  correction. 

Ha  V  iug  no  other  occupattOD,  and  bei  ng  al  ways 
accustomed  to  observe  other  people^  1  studied 
with  the  utmost  care  this  man,  and  at  last 
knew  him  so  well,  that  he  could  not  even 
oonceal  a  thought  before  me.  Very  often  I 
amused  my  self  by  telling  him  hia  secret 
wishes,  lo  his  utmost  wouder.  He  was  to 
me  as  if  he  had  been  made  of  glass  ;  but 
indeed  this  honest  soul  could  bear  to  be  of 

oreraeer  stole  like  a  raven,  and  great  baskets  '  glass  ;  the  more  one  aaw  through  it|  the 

fnU  iif  Utien  aud  other  things  went  at  each   mure  one  loved  it. 

Of  course  I  studied  the  other  officers  of 
the  house  alao.  The  director  improved  with 
the  years  ;  and  if  I  had  any  reason  to  com* 

and   peculation    here    and    there    by  some '  plain  of  him,  I  will  uot  do  bo,  knowing  very 


time*    The  thefts  were  detected,  and  he  was 
diainissed. 

llm  nc^t  to  be  wondered  at  if  there  is  theft 


among  a  host  of  underpaid  officials,  Baden 
had  olhcire  of  every  kind,  and  they  can  only 
be  jKiid  Ijadly,  There  are  miiiistera  of  every 
kind  ;  tiven  there  b  a  Paijueratou,  who  has 
fiiuch  bii;<ineaiii  on  his  hands  if  the  regent 
Wauti  a  coat  from  Paris,  But,  there  is  no 
peraon  employed  in  Baden  whose  pay  will 
cizceed  five  hundred  pounds  a-year. 

The  uverseera  in  the  hou^e  of  correction 
are  patd  very  ecantily  indeed  ;  even  such  as 
,  are  ooiymiasioned  by  the  ministry  have  not 
:  that!  lahy  ibil lings  a^month  ;  and  it  ia 
'  luLrd,  upon  such  a  sum,  to  live  with  a 
at  iainiJy,  even  in  Bad  em  For  this  pay- 
.  they  have  much  to  do,  and  their  hie  is 
almost  aa  fiard  as  that  of  the  pri^ionef^i^  nay^ 
even  harder.  Only  a  lew  of  them  are  per* 
ByUed  to  slay  at  nxghl  with  their  families. 
At  hall-ptu)t  tour,  winter  and  summer,  they 
mn^t  he  in  the  prison,  and  attend,  eaoh  to  ^ 


well  that  I  often  provoked  him  unneceS' 
sarjly :  urged  to  do  so  by  my  irritable 
state.  Many  others  in  his  place  would  have 
behaved  far  other w be.  He  angered  me  very 
much  ;  but  he  was  not  ill-natured,  and  his 
behaviour  was  always  gentlemanly.  He  haa 
written  several  works  about  prisons  and  the 
sulitJiry  system.  His  lost  appeared  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-five.  It  is  very  well  wnt- 
ten^  and  there  are  many  valuable  things  in 
it ;  butj  even  for  this  reason  it  would  be  the 
more  necessary  to  point  out  its  errors.  I 
will  only  remarkj  that  all  such  books,  written 
by  government  officerg,  ou^ht  to  be  read 
with  the  utmost  suspicion.  The  statiBtica  of 
the  prison  are  illusory,  I  wish  the  ovetseers 
had  to  write  annotations  frankly  on  the 
work  of  their  director^  They  would  make  a 
curions  appendix. 
To  explain  how  I  kept  up  my  courage^  I 


thirtv  prisouers.    Each  of  them  mmit  under-  must  not  tell  either  my  religion  or  my  cha- 


etanci  eoioe  trade,  and  pass  an  esaiuinatiou. 
From  lEiorning  till  night  be  labours  up  and 
down  the  stairs^  always  m  fear  lest  he  neglect 
any  of  the  million  particular  orders  and  ar« 
imngenienta^  of  which  one  part  makes  the 
otlAera  puzzlmg*  If  he  do  not  understand 
lli«ae  orderu  as  the  director  means  them  to 


t 


racter;  but  I  can  tell  what  means  I  employed 
besides  to  overcome  the  dreaded  horrors  of 
confin^^ment.  The  first  rule  is  to  throw  away, 
as  soon  as  possible,  every  hope : 

Hope,  eager  hope,  the  aauijii  of  aur  pjip 
All  prueat  btcuingi  irewling  under  foot, 
b  icupce  a  Daild^r  tyruit  tliin  detp«ir^ 


I 
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One  iumien  only  to  a  settled  state,  which 
fKirinitH  even  a  kind  of  enjoyment,  when  all 
M  «ion(;  with  hope.  Accepting,  then,  the 
ycarif  (if  HolituJe  oa  perfectly  ineviUible,  one 
iiiUHt  coll^i(]er  how  to  pass  them,  how  to 
ki'«'|i  oiicMi'lf  amused  and  occupied.  Recol- 
Jwtif»iiM  of  the  past  will  very  soon  be  ex- 
hftu»>t^:il  tin  a  means  of  killing  time.  Some- 
tin  m*h,  however,  one  is  not  disposed  for  any 
othi-r  thini^.  In  such  a  frame  of  mind,  I 
wrot<;  down  more  than  four  hundred  names 
of  voiinK  men  who  had  been  with  me  in  the 
cndirl-lioiiHt;,  find  was  aWrbed  in  this  occu- 
iiftti'ih  for  HI' vend  weeks.  Very  often  I  rose 
Hi  tlic  midst  of  th<;  night  to  write  down  with 
#;lia)k  liny  imme  which  I  had  been  endeavour- 
in  pr  for  tltiyn  in  recollect  This  will  only 
do  it  If  a  HJiort  timet ;  and  one  must  needs  try  to 
(:ri!ii<i    litth)    joya    whore   great   ones   are 

d<:fi(<'d. 

in  our  courtyard^ were  many  interesting 
and  ifii|Kii-tant  things;  there  were  flowers, 
l/i rdri,  mien.  1  love  ilowers,  but  I  am  not 
(|  II 1 1 II  HO  Hcniimmital  with  thorn  as  the  pri- 
Honnt-  in  i'icdiohi;  1  was  more  attracted  by 
Ihft  liMln  mice  which  played  beneath  the 
wiioil  |iiliid  for  a  long  time  round  our  walking 
^ui'lrt  ;  or  by  the  birds.  There  were  lo<lgeda 
loMt  of  Hpiiriows  under  the  roof  of  the  house, 
and  in  hpiing  time  one  could  see  the  young 
miinitiil  cuiiples  sitting  upon  the  gutter. 
VVImtu  iinothcr  gutter  branched  off  the  rent 
must  have  1>eeu  dearer,  I  suppose,  for 
there  I  Raw  always  quite  respectable-looking, 
fat  sparrow  ^'entlemen,  enjoying  the  shadow 
of  a  little  Semiramis  garden,  owing  its 
existence'  to  some  earthy  stuff  that  came 
down  from  the  roof,  to  which  the  seed, 
probably,  had  been  carried  by  the  sparrows 
themselves. 

It  was  prohibited  to  give  bread  to  the 
sparrows,  out  I  did  not  care  about  such 
things  ;  and,  hungry  as  I  was,  always  allowed 
them  the  whole  crumb  of  my  small  white 
slice.  They  knew  me  very  well,  my  visor 
notwithstanding.  They  watched  my  coming  ; 
and,  as  soon  as  I  stepped  out  of  the  door,  flew 
round  about  me,  and  begffed  for  their  food. 
When  they  missed  me,  and  sat  upon  the  roof, 
I  only  signed  to  them  with  my  hand,  and 
down  came  the  whole  army  in  the  greatest 
hurry.  They  came  almost  sitting  upon  my 
feet,  and  would  have  been  much  tamer  but 
for  some  prisoners,  who  could  not  forbear 
trying  to  catch  or  to  kill  them  I  When  thev 
had  little  ones,  they  led  them  into  my  yard, 
and  the  whole  family  came  close  to  my  feet, 
the  youn^  things  fluttering,  and  with  wide 
open  yellow  beaks,  and  the  parents  slily 
looking  at  me,  and  catching  the  soft 
crumli  with  which  they  could  feed  their 
little  ones  without  any  other  preparation. 
My  sparrows  were  the  wonder  of  all  the 
overseers. 

And  we  had  not  only  sparrows,  bat  red- 

**si«  and  wagtails  also.    The  latter  I  loved 

inbh,  and  olwenred  onoe  a  little  scene 


I  performed  by  wagtails  which  I  cannot  forbear 
\  telling.     Had  Shakspeare  seen  it,  he  would 
i  never  have  useii  the  word  wagtail  as  a  by- 
word for  that  cowardly  fellow  cudgelled  by 
brave  Kent 

For  a  long  time  I  had  noticed  a  poor  cock 
wagtail  which  had  loat  the  half  of  a  foot,  and 
could  not  run  after  the  insects  as  his  com- 
rades did,  but  must  hobble  blowly  beneath 
the  edges  of  the  flower-beds,  to  see  what  he 
could  catch.  Tliis  poor  invalid  had  an  enemy 
who  pursued  him  everywhere.  One  day  he 
was  attacked  quite  unexpectedly,  and  must 

Srepare  for  battle  as  well  as  he  could.  He 
id  so  like  a  clever  fellow,  spreading;  out  his 
tail  and  wings,  and  supporting  himself  against 
a  piece  of  turfl  The  miserable  aggressor  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  way,  a  few  yards  off,  and 
advanced  step  by  step  in  the  manner  of  a 
fencer.  He  seemed  much  stronger  than  my 
little  friend,  whose  feathers  were  not  smooth 
at  all,  and  who  looked  ill  and  weary.  I  was 
indeed  sorry  for  him,  and  considered  whether 
I  should  play  the  part  of  Fate  or  not,  when 
there  came  through  the  air,  like  a  flash  of 
light,  another  male  bird,  which,  with  shriek- 
ing and  with  a  fury  I  never  had  expected 
of  a  wagtail,  charged  the  dastardly  ruffian, 
put  him  speedily  to  flight,  and  followed  in 
pursuit  I  could  not  see  how  he  plucked 
him,  but  it  did  me  good  to  think  that  he 
was  giving  him  a  lesson.  After  some  ttme^ 
my  doughty  knight  came  back  ;  and  it  was 
pretty  to  see  with  how  much  care  he  ex- 
amined his  weak  friend,  to  see  whether  he 
had  been  hurt. 

I  had  been  told  that  several  of  the  pri- 
soners had  in  their  cells  sparrows,  or  a  moose, 
and  I  wished  also  to  have  a  comrade  in  my 
solitude.  Myself  a  prisoner,  I  would  not 
have  a  free  bird  of  the  woods,  but  a  canary 
bird,  which  never  had  known  freedom,  and 
was  more  able  to  breathe  the  air  in  oar 
rooms.  After  much  ado,  I  obtained  leave 
to  keep  a  canary  bird.  The  brother  of  my 
wife  brought  me  one  from  Frankfort  01 
course  I  was  very  anxious  to  possess  my 
little  friend,  but  the  bird  was  kept  in  the 
office  more  than  a  day,  because  the  admini»- 
trator  (in  the  director's  absence)  had  dis- 
covered that  he  was  a  male  bird,  and  very  likely 
to  sing,  which  would  be  very  much  against 
the  "  seriousness  of  the  place. 

They  had  sent  me,  indeed,  the  finest  bird 
they  could  find  ;  his  song  was  not  so  quaver- 
ing as  that  of  many  other  canary  birds,  but 
verv  sweet  and  soft,  and  mixed  with  notes  of 
nightingales  and  other  birds,  which  had  been 
his  companions.  Used  to  company,  he  felt 
himself  lonely  in  my  cell,  and  became  very 
tame.  He  ate  from  my  hand,  and  often  sat 
down  upon  my  shoulder  or  upon  the  edge 
of  my  book  when  I  was  reading — to*  sing 
there. 

^  Winter  set  in,  and  with  it  came  the  oaaal 
killing  sirocco  into  my  cell  My  little  bird 
began  to  ail,  and  soon  ceased  singing.    The 
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direclor  mnt}  be  had  the  house  of  conreetion 
declhie,  anil  iniWd  it  waa  m.  Tiie  pCK>r  tiuug 
coughed  anil  gruitned  all  night  Spring  came, 
and  I  thoii^^ht  lum  Bavi^d^  when  the  ibouUl  uf 
May  broiled  it  with  it  much  cold.  The  bird  had 
IcKit  »lruo9C.  all  hb  fetLihers,  nnd  must  have  felt 
cold  ;  but  he  was  aiwaya  mttiug  iu  ti^e  water 
fts  If  be  wtmld  quench  an  inward  lire.  Que 
jaoming,  when  I  eame  from  the  j&vd^  I  found 
lijni  de^d*  1  would  not  bury  my  fiiend  in  a 
^ftol,  but  wrap[ied  him  in  moss  and  kid  him 
m  a  box,  which  Iseut  to  FjtLiikfoi't^  where  he 
alept  by  the  side  of  a  faithful  dog. 

When  my  wit'e  came,  in  the  summer,  she 
brought  with  her  two  other  canary  birds,  a 
m&le  and  ftfrnale.  They  were  selected  from 
among  a  great  many  palra  with  great  care, 
and  were  very  beautiful  The  golden  yellow 
male  was  named  by  me  "  Hana,**  and  bis 
Mttle  wife,  who  had  a  beautiful  crown,  and 
waa  a  fint-rata  beautyi  was  called,  af^er  a 
iair  frleudj  "  Fritacheu/*  These  two  com- 
panif^tis  were  a  source  of  lasting  joy  and 
comfort  To  obaenre  them^  and  to  become 
acquatnted  with  all  their  little  partiaularltieaj 
WMA  an  amusement  of  which  I  never  tired  ; 
and  if  the  dark  spirit  threatened  to  i>os.^e!is 
me,  the  warbling  of  my  tittle  JJavid  emoothed 
iny  brow. 

1  bad  now  friends  near  me  to  love,  to 
observe,  to  care  for,  and  to  nurse.  What  a 
pliaaure  when  they  began  to  build  a  nci^t ! 
when  it  was  linbbed,  there  came  nice  little 
egg^,  and  Frit^chen  sat  upon  them^  sneezing 
in  a  amall  way  quite  aofcly,  which  I  never 
had  bear<i  jet  of  female  birds,  and  which 
Ibey  only  do  in  ex|Sectation  of  the  muther'ti 
ioiya»  Hans  often  inspected  his  treasure,  and 
%Mt  then  sat  upon  the  brim  of  the  nest, 
eliatttng  tenderly. 

"When  I  could  reasonably  expect  young 
bird^  1  looked  every  murning  in  the  neist)  while 
the  youiig  mother  was  away  for  a  momeut  to 
drink,  to  make  a  hurried  toilet,  or  to  nibble  a 
few  dainties  which  bonest  Sebastian  the  over^ 
seer  had  bro  ugh  t«  At  last  my  hope  was  fullilled, 
and  I  Giiw  the  young  binl  earlier  than  iU 
own  mother*  The  egg  was  burat  just  in  the 
middle,  and  between  the  two  hollo w^t  moired 
a  Utile  thing  with  a  head  as  big  as  the  body, 
Wbt*n  the  mother  came  back  to  the  nest,  she 
took  one  of  the  egg-halvts  into  her  beak,  nnd 
^w  with  it  upon  the  other  cage,  where  Hans 
was  sitting'  When  be  had  smn  the  egg- 
•hell,  abe  dropped  it>  and  both  flew  to  the 
aest,  where  the  father  with  evident  pleasure 
looked  at  his  £rst-born,  'Hi en  wu^  there  for 
a  time  much  soft  chatting  and  bdlmg^  and 
then  Fritzchen  nestled  happily  upon  tht^lr 
uew-bora.  No  king  could  have  more  pleasure 
iban  I  bad  ki  observing  ibe  joy  of  my  littb 
birds. 

When  the  ben  slta  npon  her  neat,  the  male 
must  feed  her  ^  for,  if  she  were  to  go  away 
for  food,  the  eggs  would  become  cold,  I'hU 
feeding  seems  a  great  amusement  to  them 
both  ;  and  if  they  are  very  sociable  during 


their  courtship,  the  hen  always  flutters  wttb 
iier  wings,  aiiii  begm  food,  which  her  lonl  and 
master  gives  her  play  In  ^ly.  The  fe^diug  of 
the  youijg  ones  aUo  Is  the  bu.^ineas  of  the 
father,  as  long  sis  they  are  in  the  nest  ^  aud  I 
have  olten  seen  Hans  puehiug  mule  his  little 
wife  whi^u  she  has  oiri:i*ed  to  me- Idle  with  bis 
d  utiles* 

Hans  became  very  tame,  aJid  barued 
vnrious  tricks,  I  laid  him  upon  his  back 
and  he  nmst  lie  stilly  as  If  he  was  dead.  I 
could  take  him  by  botii  liii  wings,  by  ^ne 
wing,  or  by  hU  tail  or  feet,  without  hi^  giving 
H  sl^ni  of  life.  Jib  little  head  hung  down,  and 
you  would  have  thought  him  dead»  but  for 
his  dark  little  roguish  eyes,  which  he  would 
never  sbuL  Sometimes  I  made  a  tuho  of 
p!iper,and  loaded  him  in  it,  as  if  he  were  the  ball 
in  a  pistol,  as  I  had  seen  done  by  jugglers.  At 
hrst  iie  tried  to  escape  me,  and  I  alvi'ays  bad 
trouble  to  catch  him  again  j  therefore  1  made 
and  fastened  to  his  foot  a  little  tongue  of  soft 
leather,  like  the  shoe  of  a  falcon*  When  the 
poor  ft;  How  saw  himself  thus  fettered,  he  laid 
himself  u{x>n  lils  back,  aud  played  tlirough 
al!  bis  liLtle  tricks  unbidden.  1  could  not  lind 
it  in  my  heai  t  to  fetter  him  agaiu. 

The  two  linest  of  my  three  young  birds  I 
lost.  They  were  very  wild, and,  iu  playing,  tiiey 
ran  against  the  cage,  fell  down^  and  broke 
tfielr  uceks.  The  youngest  one  was  never 
fl'iiTled.  If  there  was  aome  bird  of  pi^y  seen 
through  the  window,  and  his  father  warned, 
the  htlle  clever  thing  looked  heed  fully  about 
before  it  flew  through  the  door  of  the  cage. 
If  it  had  not  done  so,  it  would  not  have  been 
here  in  iiondon  now,  while  I  write,  atten- 
tively ejLaminlng  my  paper 

Hans  made  a  trip  m to  the  world,  bat  the 
poor  fellow  c  ime  badly  oE  Every  Saturday 
I  cleaned  my  window,  and  it  was  always  a 
great  pleasure  to  me,  for  then  I  stood  upon 
a  step  inside  my  cell,  aud  could  look  far  mto 
the  country*  Only  once^  I  waa  led,  aHer 
much  entreating,  by  an  overseer  into  the 
schoolroom :  from  the  windows  of  which  I 
could  look  upon  the  town  and  the  delicious 
landscape,  I  enjoyed  the  ei^ht  for  five 
minutes  only;  but  it  waa  one  ol  the  greatest 
pleasures  I  had  in  all  these  six  yearB.  When 
I  was  cleaning  my  windotr  once,  Hans  got 
out  of  his  cage  and  came  to  me,  flattered  a 
little,  amazed  by  the  open  air,  and,  before  I 
could  close  the  window,  flew  through  it  and 
directly  over  the  roof  of  the  ho  use*  What 
hours  of  anxiety  were  those  that  followed  i 
But  it  was  summer  time,  and  he  would 
not  periali  of  the  weather. 

I  was  not  to  lose  the  father  of  my  little 
family.  Having  seen  enough  of  the  world 
in  an  hour  or  so^  he  sat  down  upon  tiie  wall 
near  the  sentry,  and  there  sang*  The  soldier 
tried  to  catch  him  with  his  helmet,  but 
failed.  The  hird,  who  was  used  to  be  caught, 
did  not  Hy  away,  and  when  the  soldier  tried  to 
catch  him  with  his  bands  he  succeeded.  It 
was  a  Baden  soldier,  and  he  knew  that  the 
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bird  was  mine.  He  ga^e  him  to  the  porter, 
who  permitted  him  to  fly  about  his  room. 
When  the  poor  fellow  was  caught  again  to 
bring  him  to  me,  they  must  mive  handled 
him  roughly,  for  one  of  his  wings  hung  down, 
and  under  it  was  a  blood-blister  as  thick  as 
a  hazel-nut 

When  Hans  came  into  the  cage  and  sat  there 
crest-fallen,  his  little  wife  was  glad,  though 
she  seemed  not  to  care  much  about  him ;  but 
he  did  not  answer  some  of  her  questions,  and 
shcTthen  became  uneasy,  looked  at  him 
from  all  sides,  placed  herself  then  close  to 
him,  and  lifted  with  her  little  beak  the  hurt 
wing  to  look  under  it.  I  have  never  seen 
such  a  thing  from  any  other  bird.  After 
having  discovered  that  Hans  was  much  hurt, 
she  chirped  comfort  in  his  ear,  kissed  him, 
and  he  answered  her  tenderness  as  Ian- 
guishiugly  as  a  wounded  man  would  have 
answered  the  soft  whisper  of  his  wife.  She 
wss  constantly  busied  about  him,  and  did  all 
she  could  to  show  how  much  she  pitied  his 
misfortune. 

I  bathed  the  hurt  wing  all  day  to  prevent 
inflammation,  and  next  day  the  surgeon  ot 
the  house  performed  an  operation,  which  was 
very  painful,  but  of  the  best  consequences. 
I  bound  up  the  limb,  and,  after  a  few  months, 
poor  Hans  could  fly  again,  although  he 
always  hung  his  wing,  so  tnat  Sebastian  used 
to  say  he  was  carrying  a  sabre. 

Next  year  I  got  only  one  young  bird ; 
he  was  diristened  BUtchen.  When  I  left 
the  prison,  my  birds,  of  course,  went 
with  me.  They  looked  rather  shabby,  and 
would  not  have  lived  another  winter. 

But,  canary  bii-ds  do  not  content  man  fully. 
I  proposed  to  myself  objects  that  were  just 
attainable,  and  worked  till  I  attained  them. 

Ilie  first  thinff  I  loneed  for,  was  to  throw 
aside  my  miserable  work  as  learner  of  shoe- 
making,  and  to  be  permitted  to  draw  only. 
Bheumatism  in  one  arm  helped  very  oppor- 
tunely, and  I  was  sufiered  to  draw,  by  paying 
to  the  house  more  than  double  the  sum 
I  could  have  earned  as  a  shoe-maker. 
My  pen-drawings  were  my  own,  and 
I  sent  them  to  my  wife.  In  my  cell  there 
was  a  p«:inanent  exhibition,  for  my  work 
interested  me,  and  many  of  my  visitors  also. 
My  pen-drawings  were  highly  esteemed  by 
tlie  printsellers,  and  several  of  them  sold 
very  well  The  thought  that  by  them  I 
eould  perhaps  help  my  wife  in  her  great 
struggle  wit£  the  world,  made  me  most  eager 
to  work,  and  I  did  so  from  sunrise  till  night. 
Occupied  with  a  drawing  that  interested  me 
I  rose  with  pleasure,  and  the  day  passed 
swiftly  away.  I  was  veiy  often  so  gay  that 
I  sang  all  day  long,  untU  entreated  by  the 
overseers  to  hold  my  tongue,  because  it  was 
not  permitted  to  trouble  the  seriousness  of 
the  pUce  by  such  glad  notes. 

when  I  got  writing  materials  I  began  to 
write ;  but,  in  this  solitude  I  had  so  much 
material  in  store  that  too   much   at  once' 


thronged  to  my  pen.  Neverthelew,  I  wrote 
many  things,  and  on  the  most  variooi 
themes :  Pictures  of  the  Life  of  Animals ; 
Letters  of  a  Hermit ;  on  Beligion  ;  on  Mili- 
tary Art ;  a  great  many  essays  and  recoUee- 
tions  of  my  life.  I  remarked  that  too 
deep  speculations  were  not  in  accordance 
with  the  insufiicient  food.  Sometimes  my 
head  was  so  fatigued  that  I  could  not  so 
much    as   read    more    than    four    or   five 

The  learning  of  languages  I  judge  to  bt 
the  fittest  occupation  for  a  prisoner.  Whes 
free  I  never  could  spare  time  to  learn  the 
English  language  ;  as  prisoner,  I  had  mors  ' 
leisure  than  I  wanted,  and  was  glad  to 
teach  myself  the  language  of  the  fre«.  It 
was  a  curiuus  thing,  when  I  came  to  England, 
and  had  to  put  my  lonely  prison  studies  to 
the  test.  It  was,  as  if  I  had  learnt  playing 
the  piano,  on  an  instrument  provided  with 
keys  only,  producing  no  sound.  This  ii 
now  the  first  time,  that  I  try  to  express  my 
thoughts  by  writing  in  the  English  lan- 
guage ;  it  is  to  me  as  if  I  must  walk  with 
a  hundred  weight  attached  to  my  foot. 


Thus  far  we  have  removed  most  of  the  t 
of  a  foreign  idiom  in  the  ¥nriter*s  English  ;  now 
we  think  it  may  interest  the  reader  to  see 
what  English  style  was  compassed  by  thii 
energetic  German  gentleman  m  his  solitary 
celL  The  rest  of  the  narrative  is  printed  as 
it  comes  to  us. 

When  there  was  spoken  of  the  marriage 
of  the  prince-regent,  people  believed  that  the 
political  prisoners  would  be  set  free  at  this 
opportunity ;  but,  the  Princess  of  Prussia  be- 
ing very  young,  the  efiectuation  trained  mudi 
too  long.  At  last,  in  the  autumn,  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-five,  mv  wife  received  a 
hint,  that  I  was  to  be  freed  at  a  certain  day, 
and  she  had  already  sent  her  luggage  to  the 
railway,  when  she  received  a  telegraphiosl 
despatch,  that  it  was  no  time  yet,  and  that 
she  might  stay  a  little  longer  in  Berlin. 

It  was  the  second  October  in  the  moming^ 
when  I  was  interrupted  in  a  drawing  by  the 
visit  of  the  director,  who  announced  me  my 
deliverance,  and  the  presence  of  my  wife  in 
Bruchsal.  I  was  glaa,  of  course,  but  I  had 
waited  too  long  for  this  moment,  to  feel  it 
with  such  force  as  would  have  been  the  case 
two  years  before. 

Nevertheless,  I  stept  into  the  carriage 
with  a  thankful  heart,  and  when  we  drove 
along  the  streets  to  the  hotel,  there  were 
trees,  flowers,  carriages,  horses,  women  and 
children!  I  heard  merry  voices  instead  of 
the  whining  of  the  organ,  and  saw  smiling 
and  compassionate  faces  greeting  us  on  our 
way. 

In  the  hdtel  of  the  Poste  we  were  received 
with  a  hearty  welcome  bv  the  brave  land- 
lady, and  led  into  her  best  room,  wht^e 
stood  upon  the    table    the    finest   flower- 
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one  J  could  purchase  Id  Bruchsftl^  a 
landlady  to  me. 

inuer  caiue— what  a  wotider !     My 

^niii9«d  and  touch  oil  nt  my  excln- 

A  t4tbl»c1otli — ^wh?it  a  luxury  !     A 

|d  not  ae^u  a  fork  (tince  aix  yearn 

IfKFopriated    to    ine   m   krge    pin, 

ited  fotnierhr  for   my  cohbler- 

&d  which   I  used  inatend  of  a  fork, 

»l«te  wa3  A  roaud  bit  of  board,  which 

it  with   me  a^  ;i  keepsake,    I  bad 

ow  to  use  audi  things  aa  knife  and 

nee, 

a  pleamire  to  drink  out  rf  a  glass 
i«ven  my  b(t  of  wine  I  uaed  to  arink 
IfiRre  binl*gl»ia.  The  whole  dinner 
im  of  agreeable  inirprisee,  for  there 
great  many  familiar  things  I  hail 
eeu  nor  lJt5*tt!d  for  ao  long  a  time— na 
leanlei^  butttr^  frui^  tea^  cotfee,  and 


hare  liked  a  walk  in  the  environs 
1^  only  to  look  at  my  prison  ;  but  I 
it  would  have  causei),  perliafia, 
_  eeableneii*  to  the  director ;  thua  I 
'myaelf  with  walking  in  the  garden 
t«l. 

ker  day  we  went  by  tire  railway  to 
■•-my  wife^  myself,  atid  my  dear 
bpanions  {my  four  canary-birda), 
udered  much  at  the  great  many 
,ey  eaw  everywhere*  The  journey 
~  igttant  to  me,  and  I  felt  uncom- 
everywhere  people  stnrtsd  at  me 
ment  and  pity.  No  wonder  j  for 
[ke  a  walking  corpse,  and  my  great 
lot  and  vivjtolty  made  oiy  api>earance 
uoie  painful  It  mufit  have  been 
'ery  striking;  for  when  wo  arrived 
Duse  of  my  brotber-m-law  in  Franc^ 
■  was  a  servant  that  had  been  in  the 
wy  filth «T-ia-law  when  my  wife  was 
pd,  ou  se«mg  me  she  was  io  much 
■id  grif^'ved  at  the  alteration  of  my 
Riat  she  ran  :iway  and  threw  herself 
upon  the  ground. 

iciety  of  my  old  friemla  and  all  these 
beard  aud  Vaw  excited  me  still  more ; 
n  1  met  an  old  friend,  a  physician^  be 
d  m^,  and  forbadt>  me  prMitively  to 
llay,  for  be  said  that  a  single  great 
Bl  might  produce  at  oiio«  what  ms. 
bitary  confinement  bad  not  done<« 
Badness '  When  I  met,  the  other 
Ipry  c>ld  and  dear  friend,  wbo  had 
9  me  much  ktodneae  ainee  twenty 
eould  not  speak,  and  sobbed  at  bis 

ft  a  little  clLild« 
«  eorioua  senaation  I  bad  in  tbe 
Kiaeed  by  much  speaking,  for  I  wa^ 
D  it ;  and  even  in  bearing  I  found 
Bat  tiiis  waa  not  the  etfect  of  any 
^  ill  the  ear,  but  only  tbat  of  my  oot 
id  to  heftr  speaking, 
I  beard,  for  the  fr«t  time,  tbat  my 
waa  dead  since  four  years.    My 
not  write  it  io  100,  and  aent  me 


always  her  tfreetings.  My  step  rather,  who 
was  deceastfd  also  a  tew  months  before,  and 
of  tbe  death  of  other  dear  persona  I  heard 
also  only  then. 


PEEFEGTLY  CONTENTED. 

Amu  dinner,  sitting  at  ppace  in  my  lodg- 
ing! In  a  quiet  London  street^  I  take  a  pen 
instead  of  a  eigar,  auil  let  my  though  ta 
wander  at  will  Tlie  braaa  band  at  the  corner 
doea  not  irritate  me*  I  accept  London  life 
as  it  iSf  and  love  it  the  more  for  a  tendency 
to  ponder  over  what  it  hai*  been.  My  child- 
hood was  indeed  aps^ut  where  streams  ripple 
and  birds  sing  ;  but  the  life  of  an  ehlerly 
baehelor  within  tht^  human  wihlerne^  of  this 
great  town — I  say  it,  though  my  il  inner  has 
been  very  ill-eooked  by  the  landlady— la,  to 
me,  one  of  nnnlbyed  contentment. 

As  for  tbe  landlady,  I  am  quite  sure,  from 
tbe  sourness  of  her  tem|>er,  that  s,h^  has  bad 
many  heavy  troubled  to  endure,  Slie  ts  a 
widoWf  and  hae  ha4l,  therefore,  to  bear  what 
1  suppose  must  be  the  most  enduring  of  dia* 
tresiea  ;  and  I  know,  upon  the  Iwst  authority, 
for  she  ha^  often  herself  told  me,  tbat  she 
once  was  rich.  What  can  be  more  natural 
than  that  one  bom  to  a  happier  sphere  should 
not  be  expert  in  tbe  busine^  of  the  kitchen! 
Why  should  t  take  oS'ence  at  her  misfor- 
tune 1  It  is  a  privilege  allowed  to  me,  by 
Cunctuai  pay  men  ta  and  an  nnConi  plaining 
abit,  to  do  something  towards  the  allevi^ 
ation  of  her  burden  in  this  world.  I  hav^  no 
sorrows  of  my  own  to  bear;  why  should  I 
shake  my  shoulders  restlessly  if  others  lean 
upon  me  sometimes  with  the  weigitt  of  theirs  t 
For  example :  I  know  weli  that  if  my  land- 
lady  bought  for  herself  tea  out  of  her  scanty 
means,  it  would  be  four-abiliing  congou,  and 
tbat  of  thb  abe  would  allow  herself  only  tbe 
weakest  brew.  How  unfit  would  be  such  a 
beverage  for  one  ao  much  in  needof  cheer ingaa 
she  surely  is,  since  I  have  known  her  to  seek 
solace  even  in  inebriation  I  It  contents  me, 
then — it  pleases  me — to  know  that  she  has 
80  much  deticacj  as  to  take  unasked  fi'om 
my  tea-caddy  what  is  much  more  proper 
for  her  J  and  so,  by  a  tacit  understand tng, 
the  begetting  of  which  I  think  must  be  an 
almost  unexampled  instance  of  a  woman  a 
tact,  anticipate  my  wish,  and  obviate  the 
pain  it  would  be  to  us  Lx:>tb  if  all  my  little 
dally  friie  gifts  we ra  to  be  sought  by  an  act 
ou  her  aide  of  humiliating  beggary.  Lately, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  Uie  four-and'eight- 
penny  black  tea  which  I  bad  for  some  lime 
l>een  using,  though  well  enough  for  me,  was 
but  poor  matter  to  make  presents  of  I 
therefore  made  up  tsiy  mind  to  supply  Iha 
caddy  with  tbe  beet  young  hjaon,  and  am 
glad  to  see  that  it  gives  satisfaction  ;  fur  my 
tea  now  goes  much  faater  than  ever. 

Acutely  as  I  remember  country  sights  and 
sounds,  aud  oflen  mm  my  memory  rieveria  t0 
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them,  I  own  that  they  are  not  so  TarioiiB  or 
80  suggestive  as  the  sif^hts  and  sounds  of 
London.  Linnaeus  made  a  flower  clock  :  there 
is  a  clockwork  in  our  street  of  a  more  wonder- 
ful sort,  that  never  once  runs  down.  Early  iu 
the  morning,  if  the  wind  be  favourable,  I  can 
hear  the  strikinff  of  a  real  work-day  clock — 
that  of  the  railway  ;  and  the  key-notes  of 
its  bells  often  remind  me,  as  I  lie  under  the 
blanket,  of  the  chime  of  an  old  cathe«Ir;il 
near  which  I  was  bom.  With  eyes  half- 
opened,  I  begin  to  dream  of  nooks  in  rocky 
woods,  huge  mossy  oaks  and  ash-trees  over- 
hanging a  clear  river ;  of  deep  glens  and 
bubbling  springB,  and  streams  rattling  about 
creat  stones  ;  of  locks,  and  weirs,  and  ancient 
Norman  shrines,  all  lying  within  earshot  of 
that  old  cathedral  bell.  Then  I  hear,  even 
in  London,  the  cocks  crowing,  and  sometimes 
the  lowing  of  the  kine,  the  bleat  of  slieep 
and  lambs,  that  pass  under  my  window. 
Factory  bells  sound  in  the  distance ;  and  I 
hear  the  whistle  of  the  locomotive,  with  its 
rush  of  steam,  that  in  a  very  sleepy  mood 
stands  for  the  distant  roar  of  the  sea  beating 
upon  rocks  and  shingles. 

At  seven  o'clock,  there  arrive  in  our  street 
two  or  three  criers  of  milk,  and  many  voices 
clamouring  Four  bunches  a-penuy,  water- 
cresses  !  By  the  watercresses  every  slee{)er 
IB  awakene(l,  and  some  neighbours,  I  believe, 
awake  to  prunible — not  rememl^ering  that 
at  seven  it  is  time  to  rise,  and  little  thinking 
of  the  pleasant  rills  near  Rickmansworth 
and  Watford ;  of  the  picturesque  groups 
that  were  employed  betimes  in  collecting  and 
packing  this  favourite  herb  for  the  London 
market ;  of  the  anxious  crowd  of  hungry 
people  floekiujQf  from  unhappy  courts  and 
sickly  dens  to  Hungerford  or  Covent  Garden, 
or  elsewhere,  with  little  capitals  to  invest ; 
and  then  of  the  hard  work  these  people  go 
through,  with  their  little  shops  upon  their 
heads,  before  they  earn  a  day*8  bread  and  a 
sordid  lodging. 

Between  seven  o'clock  and  nine,  Water- 
cresses  !  Dried  Haddocks  !  Fine  Bloaters, 
fine  young  Yarmouth  I  Sweep !  and  Milk, 
yeo !  are  never  out  of  hearing.  During  a 
part  of  the  time,  the  attention  of  the  street 
18  absorbed  by  two  comic  milkmen,  who  come 
one  of  them  at  half-past  seven,  and  one  at  half- 
past  eight  llie  first  comes  with  cows  and 
cans,  and  cries  an  oration  of  some  length  about 
**New  milk  from  the  kee-ow !  Milk  it  in  your 
own  jugs — milk  it  in  your  own  jugs,  all  hot, 
piping  hot,  new  milk  from  the  kee-ow!" 
Tlie  other  addresses  us  concerning  **  Hallway 
milk  !  Bailwav  milk  !  Railway  milk  ! 
Milk— MILK— MILK  !  All  milk  and  no 
water,  pretty  maids,  pretty  maids !  All 
milk  and  no  water,  no  water,  pretty  maids  1 
Only  threepence  !  Threepence  a  quart  I 
Threepence — threepence!  Only  threepence 
a  quart,  pretty  maids !  *'  So  I  think,  during 
the  half-hour  occupied  by  this  pastoral  song, 
of  Corydon  and  Damon,  and  declare  to  myscdf 


that  London  is  not  such  a  work-a-day  pla 
after  all,  but  that  we  too  have  somethiDg 
our  streets  about  the  pipe  and  ree^i. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  hour  is  struck,  all  do^ 
the  street  by  the  postman's  knock  ;  we  ha 
also  Dust-hoy !  and  a  man  with  a  wheel,  w 
when  he  is  not  shouting,  is  grinding  sa 
and  scissors.  There  is  also  a  pleasa 
clamour  of  the  children  on  the  way  to  scho 
who  play  at  leapfi^og  and  chuck-farthiug  oi 
side  my  window.  The  tic-tic-tic- tic  of  t 
German  clockmaker,  who  passes  about  t): 
time,  and  the  commencement  of  the  momii 
calls  from  persons  who  make  offers  in  oon 
dential  tones,  of  envelopes  at  a  penny 
dozen,  or  request  the  purchase  of  fani 
articles  in  the  missionary  interest  ;  stre 
minstrels  knocking  for  pennies  ;  the  on 
horseil  organ  battery,  or  brain-thrashc 
opening  its  fire ;  rhubarb,  twopence  a  buudk 
Clo-clo  I  Any  ornaments  for  your  fir 
stoves !  Organs,  Ethiopians,  the  India 
tom-tom,  and  Mackerel  alive  O  !  with  man 
like  ingredients  in  the  busy  hum  of  lif 
keep  us  alive  and  warn  us,  nine  o'doc 
having  struck,  that  the  labour  of  anothc 
day  is  well  begun.  Nine  o'clock  iu  tfa 
evening  is  at  last  announced  by  the  cry  < 
Bee-ar  !  and  the  clash  of  pots.  After  thi 
hour  we  have  nothing  to  look  for  but  orgai 
and  brass-bands  till  midnight.  Grant  that 
like,  better  than  all  these  sounds,  the  rusi 
of  the  cornfields,  and  the  murmur  of  tfa 
river  Wye,  yet  is  there  not  in  these  towi 
murmurings  the  voice  that  ought  to  eng«£ 
most  of  my  attention  ?  Shall  the  mei 
women,  and  children  who  are  all  but  honu 
less,  not  labour  and  toil  in  the  streets  1 
which  they  are  remitted,  because  I  desii 
rest  in  my.  adjoining  snuggery  ?  Shall  the 
not  cry  aloud  for  honest  oread,  because  m 
ears  are  nice  ?  I  would  much  rather  sto 
the  clock  than  stop  the  street-cries, 
respect  the  struggling  industry  they  repii 
sent ;  I  hear  the  oaths,  I  see  the  cruelt 
I  suffer  from  the  habitual  dishonesty  of  the 
hnckstera.  Their  quarts  are  pints ;  the 
pounds  are  half-pounds  :  but  what  of  that ' 

I  am  very  much  amused  to  think  what 
good  world  this  must  be,  as  it  is  now  to  mo 
of  ua,  when  Londoners  can  find  no  wor 
tyranny  to  complain  of  than  the  being  groui 
under  the  barrels  of  the  foreign  organ-boj 
When  you  hear  much  of  small  troubles,  yc 
may  suppose  that  thei*e  can  be  no  ezperiem 
of  great  ones ;  and,  indeed,  I  quite  beUei 
that  habitual  grumblers  are  amonor  tl 
happiest  folk  upon  earth.  What  would  tl 
complainant  of  to-day  say  to  a  return  of  tl 
old  time  when  London  was  ground  out  < 
patience  by  an  English  king,  or  even  I 
worshipful  men,  sons  of  its  bo»3m,  banded  f< 
midnight  robbery  and  murder  in  its  pitd 
dark  streets,  and  able  to  offer  sums  equal  i 
our  money  to  five  or  six  thousand  pounds  i 
a  bribe  for  escape  when  they  were  taken  1 

The  oi^an-boys  levy  penny  contributioi 
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on  the  Cilj#  I  grant  that,  But  run  back 
to  the  days  DfKmpf  Henry  tbe  Tbird,  who  an 
onv  oocaeion^  wautinj*  cash,  extorted  froin  the 
citi/,uns  fivi^tliou»aiid  inarksj  saying  that  they 
could  not  object  to  giving  a$  niueli  totiieir  own 
king  as  they  ha^J  just  given  to  the  King  of 
Frmice  ;  who,  on  another  occaeion,  took  from 
the  citjz«us  otje  ihoui^and  five  hundred  mai'kfl 
w  ^lic^  for  permit  I  iuc  Walter  Buck  ere  1  to  live 
in  JjOndon  after  he  had  been  bajil&hed  from 
the  kiii^^dom,  Uiouf^h  Buckerel  ha.d  been  par- 
doned by  the  king*;*  own  lettei-s  patent  before 
he  retiuneil  to  hiti  country  ;  who,  iu  the  year 
nc'Xt  folio  win  17,  required  another  thou&and 
markfi ;  who,  iu  another  year,  talked  about 
t^ijiing  money  on  hU  plate  and  Jewels^  but 
remembered  that  the  Loudon  people  were 
■*iin  imrneiise  treaaure  of  themselves,"  and 
bled  them  by  graJiting  to  the  Abbot  of 
Westm mater  leave  to  hold  an  annual  fair  in 
Tothill  Fields,  ordering  every  citizen  to  ceate 
&om  trade  during  the  fifteen  days  that  the 
f»ir  lat^ted,  which  order  waa  to  be  bought  oS 
only  by  a  heavy  payments  The  Bam©  king 
—who  waa  indeed  one  of  the  fine  old  London 
unieancea,  all  of  the  olden  lime — begged  of 
the  town  new  year's  gifts  and  Chriatmafi- 
boxea,  and  enforced  additiont  to  them  when 
tkey  were  not  targe  enough.  When  Lon- 
doners bt^gan  to  escape  into  the  country,  the 
king  fearing  depopulation ^  promised  them  a 
flat,  and  chose  for  a  time  only  the  Itahan 
bfttikcrit  in  the  town  for  victims,  then  again 
teuchc^d  the  purses  of  the  whole  comm  unity, 
and  wliou  it  jirovcd  reetive  revived  Toihdl 
Fair,  111  those  happy  times,  a  prisoner  having 
t^apetl  hy  accident,  the  citi^ena  were  fined 
three  Ihoiiiiund  marks.  The  fiheriflFii  not  bav* 
ifig  levied  distraises  with  sutHciePt  vijE^uitr  to 
tocure  the  payment  of  the  tax  called  the 
^eeti^a  gM,  they  were  imprisoned,  and  the 
City  waa  deprived  of  privileges  which  it 
teeovered  ^>nty  by  the  payment  of  four  thou- 
iand  marks.  There  ware  held  folk  motes 
in  St.  l-aufs  Cathe<iml,  and  great  tiues 
h%d  to  be  paid  by  ihoee  lueii  who  stooii 
ibrwaril  on  the  aide  of  lil>crty.  In  one  yeAr, 
while  tiie  royjii  nuisauce  thus  afflicted  London, 
%^t9  frrose  a  fzLmiue  in  the  tc)wn  so  great  that 
m^D,  were  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  fighting 
fer  carrten  and  tlead  dogs,  and  drinking  the 
vaah  ere  while  given  to  the  hogiL  When,  at 
Iaa^  Ixtndon  made  a  bold  stand  against  these 
tffiietionB  and  marclied  out  to  fight  the  king^'s 
anuy  in  Lambeth  Fields,  it  brought  upon 
itftelf  more  losses  and  demands,  especially  a 
fine  of  sixty  thtiuaand  mark^ — quittance  I'br 
which,  however,  was  to  be  had  on  payment 
of  twenty  t^iouaand  for  prompt  payment. 

We  don't  like  to  hear  women  shoutiu^  at  the 
full  stretch  of  their  luugs,  "  Mackerel  alive- 
O  1 "  before  wc  are  fairly  out  of  bed  of 
murningH.  Well  i  shall  we  go  back,  ti»en,  to 
the  good  old  days  of  laws  agalnat  fureatalling 
tod  tvgratin^,  which  allowed  nobody  to 
nsh  the  moment  it  was  caught,  or 
eonnti-y  ebidccns  as  they  came  into  the  town, 
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but  forbade  any  huckster  or  dealer  to  pnr- 
chase  anything  of  the  aort  before  three  oVloek 
in  the  afLemoou,  after  the  lord  king  and  the 
king's  Eervants  had  purch^ised  what  they 
needed  t  ^*  And  if  tbey  who  have  bought  fiali 
almll  come  after  three  o'clock  let  them  not 
sell  that  day^  but  let  them  sell  to-morrow 
morning/'  Little  chance  then  of  heari*ig  ill 
a  street  like  mine  at  nine,  a.m.^  the  cry  of 
Mackerel,  afive  O  !  No  doubt  the  Ji^wa  were 
not  ao  noisy  with  the  cry  of  Clo'  I  when  on  a 
hint  of  the  coinage  having  been  clipped,  two 
hnudret^  and  eighty  L^jndun  Jews  could  be  in 
one  day  seized  and  e^tecuted.  No  doubJ,  the 
sweep's  cry  was  faint  or  unknown  in  days 
when  our  rulers  took  care  of  our  hciilth  by 
prohibiting  the  use  of  coaL  Aa  1  sit  here 
over  a  eoal  fire  after  dinner,  it  seems  to 
me  that  our  street  cries  are  notes  of 
liberty. 

After  my  dinner  I  Buay  with  the  |>eD,  I 
did  not  hear  the  entrance  of  our  Httle  servant 
of  all  work— a  sweet  child  whose  sorrow  it 
must  be  that  circumstances  will  not  sulfer  her 
to  be  clean*  She  has  been  here,  however,  for 
I  see  a  document  now  lying  on  my  table 
which  WQ»  not  there  half  an  hour  ago,  and 
upr»n  it  I  see,  executed  in  soot  over  **  Mrs, 
Caihlypick'a  respectful  conipliments,"  Maiilda 
Slutl,  her  m^irk.  This  document  contains 
the  evidence  that  I  have  dined,  that  I  have 
enjoyed  liberal  repiiats  of  every  kintl  not  once 
only  during  the  past  week.  It  always  is  pro- 
duced on  Satnnlay,  and  at  a  time  when  1  am 
iiappiest.  The  aiglit  of  it  ia  welcome,  far  it 
abitnnds  iu  testinmny  to  the  thoughtful  kind- 
ness of  my  landlady. 

It  is  ajslonishing  to  note  sometimea  how 
dexterous  a  woman  is  in  flattery,  wluit  subtle 
M'ays  she  finds  of  making  a  man  happy  in 
hiiuaein  I  aiu,  let  ma  own,  someibin^ 
dyspeptic,  and  always  play  a  s h no le fully  bad 
knife  and  fork,  I  cannot  help  tiiiii,  and 
it  would  serve  no  good  pur}x»se,  it  would  only 
make  m©  m  in  fully  nervous  and  alnrmed  as 
to  my  bodily  condition,  if  my  weekly  bills 
reproved  me  w^ith  the  failiugs  of  my  afjpetite, 
and  told  me  in  stern  black  and  white,  that  I 
am  not  a  robust  old  man,  and  that  my  term 
of  lifti  must  be  drawling  to  a  etot^e.  My 
hmdlady  knows  this,  and,  to  pleiuse  me. 
has  hit  upon  one  of  the  moat  original  and 
exquisite  devicea  I  have  ever  noticed  in  a 
world  full  of  kind  deeds.  She  keeps  up,  with 
a  gravity  dictated  by  the  utmtist  delicaey,  in 
air  these  importunate  little  documents  that 
must  be  read,  the  agreeable  suggestion  that  I 
am  an  eminently  healthy  and  a  hungry  man. 
She  w^ill  not  grant  that  I  am  unable  to  eat  n 
leg  of  mutton  at  two  sittings,  or  to  get  through 
a  pound  of  butter  at  a  breakfast*  iu  another 
w&y  her  little  document  consoles  me.  Owing 
to  my  dyajjeptic  state  the  butler  often  appeara 
to  me  salt  an<l  rancid,  and  the  Juiciest  rump 
steak:  wOl  eat  like  a  tough  piet^e  of  what  ia,  I 
believe,  ealled  skirt.  My  hill  satisfi^  ma 
upon  alt  such  points  by  the  assurance  lliat  no 
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exi)e)i8e  lias  been  spared  to  procare  for  me 
the  very  best  of  everything. 

I  seem  to  be  extravagant  in  vegetables. 
That  is  well.  I  have  read  how,  in  the  year 
after  tlie  battle  of  NevilFs  Cross,  all  leprous 
persons  were  commanded  to  depart  from 
London.  I  might  very  possibly  have  been  a 
leper  had  I  lived  in  the  davs  when  vegetables 
formed  no  part  of  English  diet ;  but,  since 
that  (lay,  as  the  conjiumption  of  greens  and 
potatoes  has  increased,  leprosv  and  many 
another  foul  disease  has  vanished.  I  am  glad 
to  see  that,  like  a  civilised  and  happy  man,  I 
eat  abundantly  of  vegetables. 

My  meat  account  is  heavy.  Well ;  they 
were  bjirbarous  and  plaguy  times  wlien  meat 
used  to  be  cheap.  So  many  people  died  of  a 
great  plague  in  London  once,  that  all  sorts  of 
provisions  were  to  be  had  by  the  survivors 
at  such  rates  as  these — to  make  them  seem 
the  more  sui-prising,  I  say  nothing  of  increase 
in  the  worth  of  money  since  that  day  when 
wheat,  at  a  fair  price,  was  two  shillings  a 
quarter.  The  best  fed  ox  was  to  be  had  for 
four  shillings,  the  best  cow  for  a  shilling,  the 
best  heif«r  or  steer  for  sixpence,  the  best 
wether  for  fourpence,  the  best  ewe  for  three- 
pence, a  fat  m^  for  fivepence,  and  a  lamb  for 
twopence.  Wlien  prices  rose  again,  they 
were  still  apparently  much  lower  than  they 
now  are  ;  but  there  could  have  been  no  great 
store  of  food  when  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  onlaiu — as  it  was  once  ordaiueil  in  London — 
that  no  vintner  should  allow  guests  to  eat  in 
his  house  other  food  than  bread  and  wine, 
and  that  nobody  should  spend  more  than 
two  shillings,  including  wine  and  beer,  but 
that  a  servant's  expenditure  should  not 
exct^d  eightpence. 
I  Now  I  nmst  needs  go  on  recollecting  about 
dinner.  In  the  year  one,  five,  three,  one, 
Biclianl  Rose,  cook  to  the  Bishop  of  Roches- 
ter, was  boiled  in  a  copper  in  Smithfield. 
He  had  poisoned  sixteen  people  with  poi^ 
ridge  meant  to  kill  his  master. 

At  a  feast  given  at  Norwich  in  the  time 
of  Queen  Elij»^beth,  sweet  water  and  per- 
fumes cost  fourpence,  sixteen  oranges  cost 
two  shillings,  two  gallons  of  white  wine  the 
same  ;  there  were  also  sack,  malmsey,  and 
muscadine,  and  the  whole  cost  of  the  enter- 
tainment was  one  pound  eighteen  shillings 
and  a  penny.  Against  this  we  may  set  a 
dinner  given  by  tlie  City  of  London  to  King 
"George  the  Second,  at  which  there  were  up- 
wards of  one  thousand  dbhes  eaten,  and 
there  were  drunk  three  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  bottles  of  divers 
sorts  of  wine.  The  king  when  he  left  gave 
a  thousand  pounds  to  ttie  sheriff  for  poor 
debtoi-s,  the  dinner  having  cost  nearly  five 
thousand.  After  all,  Mrs.  Caddypick  does 
not  run  up  my  weekly  bills  so  very  royally, 
and  the  good  appetite  with  which  she  flatters 


mc,  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  festive  citiieo, 
whose  dinner  eaten  at  the  Bridewell  Hos- 
pital a  hundred  years  ago,  was  noted  and 
recorded  by  a  guest  who  would  have  bees 
better  employed  if  he  had  used  his  mouth 

more,  and  eyes  less.    Mr. consumed  for 

the  first  course :  two  plates  of  mock  turtle, 
some  salmon  trout,  venison,  ham,  ana 
chicken.  For  the  second  course, — some  goose 
and  green  peas,  cold  lobster,  hot  marrow  pud- 
ding, codlins,  tart  creamed,  some  prawns,  one 
smidl  custard.  For  dessert* — some  blano- 
mauge,  two  jellies,  one  plate  ofiraspbemes  tho- 
roughly soaked  in  wine,  two  slices  of  a  mebn, 
and  some  cheese.  When  the  waiters  came  to 
clear  the  table  he  told  them  angrily  that  they 
j  were  a  confounded  set  of  scavengers,  and  thj& 
he  would  knock  some  of  them  down  if  they 
did  not  get  him  a  dish  of  ice-cream,  adding 
withall,  **  It  is  desperate  hard  a  body  cannot 
dine  at  these  here  places  in  comfort. 

I  see  as  I  look  out  of  window  a  fine  lady 
whose  expansive  flounce  covers  much  pave- 
ment, and  remember  to  have  heard  it  saii 
even  by  my  landlady,  whose  skirts  hang  in 
thin  folds,  that  the  invention  of  balToon 
flounces  now  in  vogue  must  have  proceeded 
from  an  idiot.  I  see  no  objection  to  the 
present  fashions.  In  the  good  old  times, 
indeed,  when  ladies  wore  the  great  and 
stately  farthingales,  gentlemen  wore  what  an 
old  chronicler  calls  "verdingale  breecliea.*' 
If  we  fall  back  on  the  pas^  following  the 
lead  of  the  other  sex,  and  haye  to  wear 
clothes  thickly  stuffed  with  wool  or  braUi  I 
only  ho]^  that  the  wool-casing  will  not  come 
into  use  during  summer  weather.  In  oold 
weather,  esiiecially  when  streets  are  slippery, 
the  i)added  dress  will,  I  confess -to  my  old 
bones,  at  any  rate — ^be  welcome.  Only,  I 
shall  be  heedful  to  avoid  the  misehance  that 
befel  the  fashionable  gentleman  in  a  bran- 
new  stuffed  falloda,  who  was  pleased  at  the 
laughter  he  awakened  in  a  party  of  youns 
ladies,  whom  he  entertained  with  animated 
talk  and  gesture.  He  did  not  perceive  till 
he  was  totallv  collapsed  that  he  had  bemn 
offering  his  chaff  to  the  assembled  company 
through  a  hole  torn  in  his  falloda  by  a  nail  in 
the  chair  on  which  he  had  been  sitting.  I 
think,  however,  that  we  shall  not  overlook 
modem  improvements,  and  am  onite  sure 
that  the  casing  of  the  male  population  of  tlds 
town,  like  the  population  of  the  other  ses,  in 
aiivbal loons,  will  tend  much  to  the  benefit  of 
the  community.  To  be  knocked  down  and 
i*un  over  ;  to  be  crushed  in  a  coUieion  on  the 
railway  ;  to  fall  down  an  area,  or  even  firom 
a  foui'th-storey  window  upon  area  spikes,  will 
then  no  longer  be  a  cause  of  deatn,  or  any 
more  than  the  most  trivial  inconvenience. 
Some  wise  ideas  we  may  recover  from  the 
past,  and  this,  no  doubt,  is  one.  I  wonder 
greatly  at  the  ridicule  it  is  encountering. 
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FROM  PARIS  TO  CHELMSFORD. 


From  the  Seine  to  the  Chelm^-from  im- 
perkil  Paris  to  a  little  county  town  in  rural^ 
c* I  f*  fatten i Mgy  CO rn  - growi n g,  fox  -  hnntl t\g 
Esiiei^s  a  long  stride.  Yet  we  took  auch  a 
stride  the  other  day,  and  not  witbont  making 
tiol'i'a.  We  have  compared  tlie  two  place* ; 
And»  ati-a^nge  as  it  may  sound,  rural  Clielm*- 
fonl  had  not  tbe  worst  of  the  comparison  inT 
wlint  the  Frt-nch  wuuld  call  the  ap^Ulit^ 
til  at  camse*!  our  journey. 

Th<^  palacL*  of  the  Champs  Elys^et  at 
PariA  w:^fl  ttirneil,  the  other  day^  Into  a 
pfihteiit  of  agi [cultural  industry,  and  alt  the 
world  W2IS  invited  in  the  most  flattering 
terniH  to  *end  to  it  the  beat  epccimeua  of 
ealtle,  aheep,  piga,  and  poultry ;  and  the  most 
inp^eritons  impiemeiil43  for  cultivating,  sowings 
gm  id  realising  the  fruita  of  a  farm. 

Ti.  iL^n  was  no  hollow  complmient, 

by  lupanied  wiih  termii  of  Imperial 

lib  I  tie  Ugirriers  of  euatoma'  houses 

w^ft"  tiU'KVd  open  for  the  occrasion^  and  every 
beixat  atiil  eTcry  machine  presented  at  the 
Wx'"'  '  '  ^ier  was  duly  armed  withagncul* 
tui  Its.  w;mi  euLitled  to  a  free  passage 

to  i  ....  ,  L  i  ree  board  and  lodging  aa  long  as 
the  Exhibition  laated,  and  to  a  return-ticket 
ta  thif  fnmt  ier  when  it  Wiis  over. 

So  handifonie  an  im^itation,  coupled  with 
ilie  pr<^t4{>eet  of  pris&es  of  money  and  medal  a 
in  lisi  i  m  1 1  c  i  i  n  g  profu  slon  jb  rou  ght  togc  tb  er  su  c  b 
ft  crowd  of  txhibitors  as  were  never  before 
gntlu*red,  and  proliably  never  will  be  aa- 
Beinl>ted  :i^in.  The  hercU  and  sbepherda 
vere  sutBdent  to  constitute  a  language  of 
Bab'-j.  There  were  Danes  and  Schleswig- 
Hc»Uf  I'ln^ra^  Dutch  and  Saxons,  Swias  and 
Tyrtjle.^^,  AustriftnSj  Bavarians,  Bohemians, 
GaJJi'jjiina  and  HuugariB-na  ;  French  patois 
froiu  Liretac^ne  to  Auvergnej  from  FJanders 
to  the  tiaroune^  mixed  with  Euglish  pro- 
TinL'iiih<5m  of  ^ds^ty  variety  from  Yorkahlre 
to  iJevonahire  J  with  Highlander  Scotch  and 
IjOW lander  Scotch  ;  and  all  sorts  of  Irish  to 
be  heard  between  Gnlway  and  Dublin  Jiay, 
Moreover^  two  thousiind  ttnituaU  were  to  re- 
present the  heef,  milk,  cheese,  mutton^  wool, 
f)rk  sausages,  and  bristles  of  contloental 
orope* 

About  the  auperiority  of  the  decorative 
pAtt  of  the  French  Exhibition  ibere  was  not 


the  aliglitest  doubt*  With  a  palat^e  for  a 
cattle-yard,  a  nation's  funda  to  draw  upon, 
and  French  taste  to  adorn,  a  picture  wits  made 
up  worth  the  whole  price  of  an  o pera- ticket — 
even  to  those  inditferent  to  the  great  food 
question.  Grass,  flowers  and  shrubs  ^dl  ^'a* 
growing  all  a-blowiug,"  fountains  murmur- 
ing into  basins,  where  salmon,  trout,  carp, 
perch,  ee]s,  and  crayfish  of  gigantic  feize,  sug- 
gested cutlets,  matelote  4  la  marimOre,  and 
potage  k  la  bisque  ;  above^  banners  waving 
with  golden  bees,  stars,  stripes,  union-jacks, 
crescents,  crosses ^  eagles^  siugle  and  double  ; 
heloWf  all  manner  of  horned  beasts  ;  adding 
to  the  sights  the  sounds  of  lowing  and  bleating 
iu  many  Ian g^i ages  :  now  a  blimt  front  a  Tyro- 
lese  horn,  then  A  bang-bang  from  the  iron 
kettles  which  in  SwitEerland  paaa  fur  bells  ; 
while,  sprinkled  among  an  ebbing  and  llowlng 
crowd  of  visitoi's  such  as  usually  fill  the 
Boidevards  on  £ue  summer  evenings,  wei'e 
priest-iike  Bretonnes  with  vast  cual-scuttle 
hats, close  curly  black  hair, yellow  oval  villages, 
and  long  black  tunics  ;  Tyrolean  dairy-men 
with  white  Blockings,  green  breeches,  short 
jackets,  enormous  calves,  and  steeple^rown^ 
hats  ;  Swiss  ditto,  in  yellow  leather  dittos  ' 
French  vea^- breeders  in  blue  blouses  and 
necklaces  of  prize  medals  ;  and  Utiutjariana 
in  hussar  jackets  and  white  linen  Turkish 
trousers.  The  Highlanders  in  Tartan  kilts, 
carried  away  the  palm  from  all  for  pjt>* 
turesqueness  of  costume,  for  strength  ami  for 
expresfliun  half-savage  h&lf-ioft,as  Mr.  Moore 
once  sang. 

The  Sohleswiger*— from  whom  we  derive  an 
ancestry  of  Angteamen,  and  who  continue 
famous  for  horses  and  butter  —  sent  the 
d^Angeln  breed  of  small  red  cows;  wbici:,  Ln  a 
way  we  need  some  jiatient  historian  to  trace, 
were  transplanted,  at  some  remote  period,  to 
or  from  North  Devon  and  to  or  from  Saxony. 
Not  that  the  Sebleswig  fuU-udikred  speci- 
mens would  produce  any  of  the  fauious  Devon 
be*ff  without  three  or  four  generations  of 
cultivation.  Still,  we  aee  the  rektionship 
in  the  same  form  and  colour,  moderated — by 
constant  domestic  intercourse  between  the 
herd  and  his  cow,  by  good  graae^  Mid  by  warm 
winter  stables — ^into  an  expression  y^rj 
different  from  the  wild,  curly-coated  deniieixs 
of  the  Quantock  Hills,  or  the  climbera  of  the 
Exmoor  combe*.     The  d'Angelu  aro  sadly 
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aiijjnlar,  but  are  free-givera  of  butter-producing 
milk.  All  alliance  between  one  of  our  curly- 
coat^' J  North  Devons  and  one  of  these  patient 
little  red  cows,  would  enable  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  Schleswig  to  add  first-class  oxen  to 
tin*  cxpoitations  which  have  grown  into 
importance,  and  have  found  their  way  to  Hull, 
Grimsby,  auvi  Lowestoff  since  .Denmark  was 
lortunaie  enough  to  enter  into  a  railroad  and 
steamboat  alliance  with  Pcto,  and  Company. 

Holland  comes  next,  with  her  great,  long- 
leg;:  otl.  large-stomached  cows,  black  and  white, 
red  white,  and  all  white  or  all  black,  which  are 
familiar  to  us  in  Cuyp's  landscapes  ;  they  are 
fed  in  summer  on  the  rich,  coarse  grass  of  the 
polders  ;  stabled  in  winter,  and  supplied  with 
gi*ains  of  true  schiedam  ;  currycombed  and 
made  cleanly  to  an  extent  which  nothing  less 
well  taught  than  a  Dutch  cow  could  endui*e. 
Here  we  have  milk  again  ;  but  this  time 
milk  for  cheese — the  famous  cannon-ball 
Dutt'h  cheese  that  rolls  all  round  tlie  world 
with  detriment  only  to  weak  digestions. 
On  Dutch  feeding,  these  huge  cows  till  pail 
after  pail  of  a  thin  quality  of  milk  ;  but  they 
break  the  heart  of  an  English  feeder,  and  eat 
and  eat  and  eat,  without  accumulating  on 
their  bones  either  fat  or  flesh.  Therefore 
are  they  favourites  in  town  dairies,  where 
ouaiitity  not  quality  is  the  object;  where 
the  milking  operation  is  performi'd  thrice  a 
(lay,  21  nd  where  food  is  supplied  without 
nu'.'isuring  quantities.  Lut,  a  Norfolk  or 
a  Lini-oln  farmer  would  as  soon  see  a  boa 
constrictor,  as  a  Dutch  heifer  or  ox  in  his 
winter  yard,  feeding  amonv;  his  Scots,  his 
I)t'V«ins,  his  Herefords,  and  his  Shorihorns. 
In  I'aris,  in<ieed,  it  is  not  always  sale 
to  h:ne  a  Dutch  cow;  for,  on  one  occasion 
the  nfliocr  who,  armed  with  aseientitic  instru- 
ment, protects  the  Parisians  from  the  dilu- 
ent jn-uduoe  of  the  cow-with-the-iron-tail, 
dippL-d  into  the  pail  of  the  uiitbrtunate 
possessor  of  a  Dutch  cow  (the  best  pail- filler 
m  his  Khippon),  and  found  an  unlawful  ten 
per  cent,  of  water.  Thereupon  followed  a 
procds  verbal  and  a  fine ;  for,  red  t^ipe,  not 
contined  to  England,  held  that  cows  liad  no 
business  to  give  more  than  the  quantity  of 
water  in  milk  which  is  allowed  by  municipal 
ordounance. 

Leaving  the  huge,  parti-coloured,  hungry 
cattle  of  Dutchland,  with  their  admirable 
dairymen,  we  skip  the  Hhino  provinces. 
AVe  turn  with  pleasure  to  Switzerland  ; 
where,  with  the  help  of  watch  manufactures, 
emigrating  labour,  immigrating  capital,  and 
summer  barvesta  from  travellers  in  sexirch 
of  picturesque  emotions,  the  people  have 
been  able  to  carry  to  perfection  the  only 
system  of  stock  and  daiiy  culture  possible  in 
such  a  country,  and  have  not  been  dragged 
down  to  the  level  of  the  peasant  proprietors 
and  metavers  of  the  south  of  France,  or  the 
potato-fed  boors  of  Germany. 

The  Swiss  department  of  the  Exhibition 
'.was  beautifully  got  up,  for  very  good  reasons. 


Several  eminent  cow-dealers  were  there  with 
their  stock — the  Andersons  and  Quarteruiains 
of  bovine  Swissland,  besides  others,  who  exhi- 
bited for  honour  and  glory,  prizes  and  profit 
All  the  associates  of  the  Banz  des  v  aches 
were  assembled  under  the  Parisian  roo^ 
except  the  mountains  ;  these  included  milk, 
butter,  and  chei'se,  but  no  signs  of  beef  in 
the  English  sense  :  that  is  to  say  (to  use  the 
words  of  the  l>evon  bree<ler  when  explain- 
ing the  merits  of  his  finvourites  to  her 
Majesty),  there  were  too  much  threepenny  and 
not  enough  uinepeuny.  Indeetl,  we  doubt  if 
there  were  any  ninepenny  at  all.  There  were 
the  cowherds,  most  of  them  very  ugly  fellows, 
not  the  least  like  our  notions  of  William  Tell 
in  fancy  costumes  on  fdte  davs ;  there  were 
the  nicely-carved  one-legged  stools,  with 
straps  for  carrying  them  across  the  milker^s 
shouMers  when  he  travels  up  to  the  luxuriant 
grassy  valleys  in  summer  time ;  there  were 
buckets,  carved  too,  and  inlaid  with  brass 
and  all  sorts  of  ornaments,  fashioned  out  of 
horn  and  woo<l  by  the  ingenious  cowkeepen 
in  their  winter  evenings.  There  were 
belts  of  leather  a  hand  broad,  embroidered 
in  red,  yellow,  blue,  cowrie  shells  and  bivss- 
work,  fit  for  a  bishop*s  tomb,  with  mottos  ia 
Swiss,  German,  or  patois,  to  these  were  sus- 
pended huge  bells ;  the  ornament  in  summer 
of  the  bull  who  leads  the  herd,  or  of  the 
cow  who  honourably  distinguishes  herself 
by  giving  an  extra  half-dozen  quarts  a  day. 
But,  a  liritish  invasion  is  conquering  the 
land  of  Tell ;  and,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  the  Swiss  commissioner,  in  a  few  years 
Benie  and  Fribourg,  and  all  the  dappled 
races,  will  have  contracted  British  alliances 
and  have  sacrifice<i  their  national  inde- 
pendence to  prejudices  in  favour  of  roast 
and  boiled. 

Switzerland  owns  and  gives  name  to  one 
breed,  the  bohwiiz,  which  is  the  type  of  a 
bovine  variety  that  we  may  trace  tlimugh* 
out  Europe— one  of  the  most  picturesque  and 
one  of  the  best  dairy  breeds,  but,  in  no 
manner,  a  beef-maker.  We  seem  to  see  a 
relation  of  the  Schwitz  in  a.  dark  duu  Al- 
ilerney  ;  the  same  fine,  deer-like  head,  the 
sjiuie  dark-tip{>ed  horns  and  bushy  black- 
tipped  tail,  fine  muscular  legs,  full  bounte«ius- 
looking  udiler ;  l)oth  have  the  look,  in  colour 
and  form  of  a  wild  animal,  yet  both  have  a  i>cr 
ft.'ctly  amiable  and  domesticated  cxpii'ssion 
of  cuiintenaiico.  The  true  Schwitz  has  a 
dark  line,  gra<iually  melting  to  a  fawn  colour, 
down  the  back;  is  much  larger  and  more 
active  than  the  Alderney;  and  would  seem 
perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  landscape  of 
some  northern  rugged  wooded  park  of  vast 
extent.  You  may  follow  the  breed  along  the 
Alps  under  variousnaines — sometimessmaileri 
sometimes  a  little  lighter  in  colour ;  occa* 
sionally  varying  to  grey — up  to  the  Styrian 
mountains  ;  and  there  you  find  yourself  in 
full  dispute  with  the  Genujiu  agricultural 
professors,  who  claim  the  honoon  of  abori- 
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giiukltty  *  not  witliout  good  ehow  of  re«soit  i 
for  the  Miir£tlia],  is  even  more  beautiful,  Mid 
morij  original  iu  ilim  autl  grej,  witL  reddish- 
tipj*etl  eura,  tbaa  our  [avourlte  Sehwitz. 
These  three  breeits — ^Alderuey,  Schwitz,  flud 
Mnrztbal,  with  Lheit'  aub-v&rietieB,  Uber^ 
baali,  Uiidcrtcwald  Pinagau,  and  Moiitafon, 
caimot  be  improved  by  ajij  cross  ou  this  side 
of  tbt  water.  Tiieli'  destiny  la  to  make,  not 
good  Ueefj  but  rich  butter. 

In  the  neglect  of  meat  lies  the  chief  dif- 
fers nee  between  Britiah  and  foreign  agricul- 
ture. Under  all  circumstauceu,  meat  h 
the  uUimate  and  early  deatinatiou  of  our  live 
stock.  It  is  the  object  of  which  our  stock 
owners  never  lose  sight.  On  the  continent, 
horned  cattle  are  valued  for  the  dairy,  for  their 
hid^B^  and  for  their  usefulness  in  the  cart  or 
the  plough,  Bveu  milch-cows  are  put  into 
li&rne&9.  The  Coiute  de  Joiinlonnet,  a  French 
i^icultural  critic,  contemplates  with  horror 
the  Enghah  bovine  alliance^  lest  it  sliould, 
0ortnipting  the  French  docility,  give  French 
cattl@  a  sort  of  Bourl>onlte  ol^esitji  un|)leiis- 
ing  to  the  Parisian  table  ;  and,  in  sacrificing 
4>£eti  and  cowi  to  the  butcher,  make  them 
above  their  busluesH  as  dmwera  of  ploughs 
jtini  carta :  a  very  unnecessary  fear,  the  result 
cif  the  prejudice  that  dreads  ploughboys  be- 
coining  too  learned.  Foreign  sheep  are,  or 
Tath«r  were  until  lately,  confide rra  only  iti 
M  woolly  point  of  view  ;  chopti,  cutlets,  and 
gigots  having  been  secondary  considers  it  toti4  ; 
hauncheia  and  Hoddlea  unknown.  As  fgr  pigs^ 
aUhough  larti  is  an  export^  there  seem  to  be 
millions  bred  for  the  sole  use  of  saddlers  and 
lirush-makem,  in  defiitnce  of  all  emahjisfied 
rules  fiir  mauufactunng  titreaky  fiitches^  or 
of  that  fat  bitcon  of  which  a  lump  enclot^ed 
In  the  lieart  of  a  cabbage,  bound  in  a  nel^, 
»nd  properly  boiled,  niakea  a  dish  iit  for  an 
emperor. 

.•\  I  though  in  England  particularly  in  Here- 
ford «hirej  DevoaBbii'e,  and  feSus^^x — oxen  are 
ia»td  to  plough  ;  although  in  one  county  you 
find  grt?at  dairies  of  the  hardy  red  Devons  ; 
in  another  of  the  delicate  Ayrshire,  and  more 
freouently  cattle  of  no  particular  breed  but 
well  daiihed  with  the  iiesh- gathering  short* 
Ijoni  —  her©  roitking  butter,  there  making 
cheese,  and,  near  the  great  cities,  supplying 
milk  and  cream  only  ',  yet, all  the  varieties  are 
speeially  bred  and  fed  witii  the  view  cf  making 
Urge,  round,  juicy  jotute*  This  object  is  so 
well  attained  by  dirit  of  years  of  piiiu^,  that 
llie  roaOp  white-nosed,  hah-bred  cow,  not  qtjite 
so  thick  in  the  hide  aa  a  rhiuoceroB,  after  a 
few  years*  duty  at  such  a  dairy  farm  as  Friam 
Manor,  near  London^  or  Liscard,  near  Liver- 
pool^ is  able,  with  ft  few  months  use  and  feed- 
ing, to  meet  the  notabilitiea  of  the  Xjondon 
cattle  market  in  a  condition  of  velvety  plump- 
ue^  that  would  put  the  liest  or  in  the  Parisian 
abattoirs  to  the  blush,  Si^ch  are  the  results 
of  proper  bi'eeding  and  ctir^ful  education* 

One  row  of  stafla  given  np  toHuugai-y  and 
Qalticia,  under  the  charge  of  herds  qa  hand- 


somely and  more  usefully  costumed  than  our 
cavalry^  presented  an  idea  of  the  original  con- 
dition in  Vfhieh  agriculture  was  left  after  the 
avatar  of  the  Huns.  A  pair  of  bu^klos  and  a 
leash  of  white,  lean,  long-legged,  active,  elk- 
like (^ttle,  with  monstrous  spiral  horns  were 
th  ere  to  represent  a  country ;  where,  for  want  of 
roads  or  markets,  flocks  aiid  herds,  in  a  half- 
wild  unimproved  stute,  are  watched  hy 
horeemen  and  shepherds,  scarcely  more 
civillaed  than  the  plaided  hiszh landers  who 
bred  black  cat t to  and  levied  black  mail  on 
the  lowlands  a  hundred  and  fifty  yeans  agOp 

In  the  present  condition  of  Hungary  and 
Galticia  these  white  cattle  are  invaluable. 
They  live  on  anything,  and  trot  along  a  wild 
moor  track  as  fast  as  horses,  wht^re  no  horses 
could  go.  The  Austrian  professor  who  wrote 
a  i-eport  on  these  strange  oriental  be^ists, — • 
whioli  doubtless  came  with  the  HungAriaua 
fi'om  Asia — is  eloquent  on  the  flavour  of  their 
flesh.  No  doubt,  what  thei^  is  of  it,  is  excel- 
lent ;  but  there  must  be  considerably  leas  on 
a  fatted  o\  of  this  Pust^*nvi€h  breed,  than  on 
a  well-fed  red-dter,  Ytt  thi;se  were,  to  the 
student  of  agricultural  history,  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  clasaas  in  the  exhibition. 
They  were  cattle-marks,  to  cotu  a  woid,  show- 
ing where  a  rich  unbroken  wilderness  began. 

For,  if  we  stepped  away  a  few  yards  we 
came  to  the  Scotch  department  ;  wliere, 
peacefally  feeding,  were  to  be  ftfUud  long 
rows  of  hornless  black  cattle,  the  polled 
Angus— square  solid  cubes  of  tiesh  wlthoiit 
dint  or  angle — exciting  the  loud  admU'a* 
tion  of  Frencii  and  all  foreign  breed er^  and 
butchers,  to  whom  the  race- Angus  was  as 
new,  as  the  white  antelope- horned  Pusteu- 
vieh. 

Few  were  able  to  understand  how  a 
grand  lesson  in  polities  and  puliiii  aJ  economy 
is  to  be  learned  from  those  polled  cattle 
and  their  fellow  countryanfUj  the  shaggy* 
coated,  long- horned  We^st- high  landers,  A 
hundred  and  iilty  years  aj^o,  the  lands  and 
the  population  among  which  theae  perft;ct 
s|>ecimeus  of  beef  making  caLtle  are  now  bred, 
were  in  a  condition  more  barbarous  than 
any  part  of  Hungia^y  and  Gallicia,  Such 
angular  and  largu-bone<l  cattle  ;  bred,  fed, 
starved,  on  the  mountains  and  damp  rush- 
covered  vallejSi  were  oilginally  stunted  in 
s]ze  and  hhape,  by  cold  and  hunger.  The 
people — without  commerce,  without  romls, 
isol.'tted  by  langustgc  from  the  liOwhnds, 
divided  aioong  themselves  by  a  thousand 
feuds — scratched  the  soil  with  a  rude  spade, 
or  a  ruder  ploui*h,  to  grow  a  few  oata 
near  their  miserable  huts  ]  and,  on  thefie, 
with  the  produce  of  lean  cattl'j  sohl  at  low- 
land fairSi  and  tiie  salte<l  flesh  of  a  worn- 
out  cow,  or  sheep,  or  goat,  they  luauMged 
to  exist  With  the  help  of  snhnon  from  the 
stream,  and  deer  from  the  forest.  But,  by 
degrees,  the  influence  of  a  free  arid  stable 
government  was  extended  to  the  mtwt 
remote    parts  of  gcotlaud.     The  sword  of 


Calloden  was  followed  by  the  roads  of  General 
Wade.  Laws,  justly  and  firmly  administered, 
gave  tranquillity,  opened  up  markets,  and 
created  commerce;  and  thus  men  of  intel- 
ligence and  capital  were  tempted  to  settle 
in  regions  that  were  considered  then,  as  bar- 
barous as  the  American  backwoods.  The 
highland  proprietors  —  whose  strength  had 
once  been  counted  in  men,  and  afterwards 
in  the  cattle  which  they  sent  wholesale  (as 
Hungarian  and  Australian  proprietors  now 
do)  to  distant  fairs — imitated  the  southern 
landlords,  and  sought  tenants  who  would  pay 
in  money  instead  of  in  kind.  With  such 
tenants  came  the  implements  of  the  south, 
and  the  southern  notions  of  improvement  in 
live  stock.  The  principles  which  had  been 
applied  to  Englisn  cattle,  were  applied  to 
Scotch  cattle  with  # degree  of  success  which 
has  long  been  known  in  the  English  markets. 
In  sheep  the  changes  were  as  great  as  in 
cattle.  The  original  black-faced  highland 
siieep  of  which  a  singular  parallel  exists 
in  the  Hungarian  upright  spiral  -  hoiiieti 
breed,  was  improved  m  shape,  and  spread 
over  mountains,  where  previously  black 
cattle  starved  ;  and  the  black  sheep  itself 
was  superseded,  on  superior  pastures,  by 
the  more  profitable  but  less  hardy  Cheviot, 
liepresentatives  of  these  highland  tribes  and 
colonists  were  all  in  Pans,  the  results  of 
large  well-cultivated  farms,  of  great  crops  of 
turnips,  oats,  and  even  wheat ;  representing 
the  capital  and  the  implements  ;  the  work  of 
the  intelligent  farmers  and  labourers ;  a 
thriving  commerce  in  agricultural  produce, 
and  an  enormous  consumption  of  manufac- 
tures in  districts,  which,  during  the  "forty- 
live,**  the  Court  of  Versailles  justly  con- 
sidered as  the  miserable  haunts  of  warlike 
savages. 

Are  t)ie  Hungarian,  Gallician  and  Bohe- 
mian proprietois  wise  enough  to  study  the 
history  of  the  rise  of  Scotch  agriculture  1 — 
Will  the  Austrian  government  learn  that 
something  more  than  an  importation  of  live 
stock  is  required  to  turn  millions  of  acres  of 
waste  into  productive,  tax-paying  farms? 
Such  profitable  transformations  have  never 
been  made  without  liberty  of  speech,  liberty 
of  religion,  and  liberty  of  trade,  nor  without 
liberty  of  communication  and  fair  competition. 

We  did  not  linger  in  the  British  depart- 
ment of  the  Paris  Exhibition,  because  it  was 
an  old  familiar  story.  It  was  pleasant  to  see 
among  the  sturdy,  tall,  broad-shouldered, 
brown-faced  visitors  from  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  hale,  hearty,  iron-grey  Watson 
of  Keilor,  enjoying  the  triumph  of  the  polled 
Angus,  which  he  found  forty  yetxrs  ago  the 
cotter's  cow  ;  and  which,  by  following  out  the 
principles  of  Bakewell  and  CoUings,  he  has 
made  the  prime  favourite  of  the  best  of  old 
judges — the  London  butchei-s.  In  the  same 
time  he  has  helped  and  succeeded  in  natu- 
ralising the  Short  horn  and  the  South  down 
in  the  north  of  Scotland ;  and  has  welcomed 


every  great   chemical  and  mechanical  imr 
provement. 

The  intelligent  observer  would  remark  of 
the  British  department  that  the  progress  of 
improvement  had  reduced  British  brei-ds 
considered  worth  cultivating,  to  a  few  which 
had  superseded  a  number  of  local  fiivourites ; 
and  next,  that  British  farmei-s,  unlike  the 
French,  did  not  adhere  to  provincial  breeds^ 
but  indifferently  fed  the  best  they  could  buy 
according  to  market  price.  Even  Ireland 
renounceil  her  nationality — a  most  hopeful 
sign ;  and,  while  sending  a  few  of  the  beau- 
tiful Kerrys  (one  of  the  most  elegant  of 
the  small  breeds),  relied  chiefly  on  choice 
specimens  of  Short  horn  cattle,  and  Leicester 
and  South  Down  sheep.  The  Short  horns 
astonished  those  who  did  not  know  th&t^ 
for  some  years  past,  Ireland  has  been  sup- 
plying the  English  cattle  fairs  with  an 
annually  increasing  number  of  choice  animals 
of  this  most  profitable  breed  ;  which,  in  iti 
European  ci^osses,  makes  milk,  butter,  and 
cheese  ;  which,  in  Australia,  sturdily  strides 
away  with  plough  or  dray,  and  which,  under 
all  circumstances,  readily,  early,  and  econo- 
mically fattens  for  the  butcher.  Here  it  ii 
worth  remembering  that  less  than  a  cen- 
tury ago,  English  cattle-breedera  were  up 
in  arms  against  a  free  trade  with  Irelanu, 
lest  it  should  let  in  the  native  long-horned, 
thick-hided  Irish  breed  to  compete  with  oar 
frraziers ;  the  wool-growers  being  equally 
jealous  of  Irish  sheep.  One  of  Burke*e  crimes 
with  the  intelligent  electors  of  Bristol  (whose 
jealousy  of  foreigners  endures  to  this  day) 
was  his  support  of  free  trade  in  Irish  Jive 
stock.  Now,  our  farmers  would  be  badly  off 
without  lean  Irish  cattle  to  turn  their  straw 
and  roots  into  manure,  meat,  and  fat  cattle 
for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  markets. 

The  great  difference  between  the  British* 
and  the  French  department,  was,  that  the 
latter  exhibited  animals  of  perplexing  yariety 
of  breeds,  none  of  them  economical  beef 
makers ;  the  best  of  them — if  we  are  to  believe 
French  agricultural  writers — ^being  confined 
to  particular  localities,  cannot  be  trans- 
planted from  their  native  pastures ;  while  the 
British  forwarded  prime  specimens  of  the  sires 
and  dams,  the  ewes  and  i*ams,  of  the  beef  and 
mutton  to  be  found  in  our  butchers*  shops. 
The  French  have  plenty  of  fine  dairy  cattle. 
French  butter  is  second  only  to  Flemish. 
Among  the  large  French  breeds  the  finest 
is  the  Normande,  if  it  is  a  breed  which 
may  be  doubled.  These  large-boned  animals, 
fed  on  the  fat  pastures  of  their  native  pro- 
vince, fill  the  dairy-maid*s  pail,  and^  as  oxen 
after  ploughing  honestly  for  an  unlimited  num- 
ber of  years,  are  eventually  made  into  what 
the  French  call  beef.  By  thirty  years*  constant 
care,  without  cross-breedine,  it  is  probable 
that  the  Normande  could  be  made  a  good 
animal ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  landed  property  is  divided 
in  France  with  every  generation,  and  if  not 
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divided  J  niortgai^ed*  Count  de  Toiirdoimet 
ui  the  M6vui3  Cotjt«?mpoinire  iiiforma  tis  thjtt 
the  Norniaade,  the  best  of  the  Ficneli 
bre^iis,  catiuot  be  trknef^lanled,  iH'CiLiise  it 
r^qiuY^n  becter  gtJiJii  than  must  district* 
afraid.  ButjD  EiigLind^ourrool-cultLvation 
luLB  tande  nil  eouutriea  indt'i^ettdeut  of  gm$a. 
Thii  obaervatiuu  is  the  key-note  to  the  con- 
dilioii  of  agriculture  in  France*  For  a 
hiiwlrod  ytdVA  we  have  been  raiHing  our 
•fyle  of  eultUatiou  to  k*;ep  pjice  with  our  iru* 
proved  live  slock.  In  France  we  find  thifileajU 
ing  agricultural  wHttir  asking  for  cattle  able 
tosuiK  d^jwn  to  the  level  of  bud  cultivation. 

Nt5Xt  to  the  Normandea  come  the  r«d 
Flaiiumdo,  very  like  tbe  large  wUke'faee^^ 
WitBt  itiat  ia  tbe  pride  of  Heiefordishna  and 
SbrapaUire  ;  also  good  dairy  cattle,  and  alow 
makers  of  beef.  Thea  there  were  tlie  whltii 
Charolais,  a  picturesque  large  breed,  resem- 
bling Short  bonis,  before  fifty  yeat^'  paios 
had  iriven  tbem  their  present  i>erfect  form. 
*Ihii  Oharobiis  give  no  milk,  and  not  enough 
Iteef,  but  are  bred  r^aiud  tbe  city  of  Tours 
for  the  plouyh,  and  fatted  when  worn  out. 
Tlje  best  we  can  aay  of  them  is,  that  they  are 
very  improvable,  sind  that^  ullied  with  the 
Durham  John  Bull^tbey  will  give  more  milk 
more  b^ef  and  will  plougb  not  a  wbit  le&a 
T)garoa»lj  than  tbe  latter. 

^fter  tbe  arti^at^a  favourites,  the  white 
Charolais,  there  followed  the  pretty  little 
Brttounea— elegant deer-lik  e  creatures,  pri>|)er 
pets  for  villa  pculdock,  invaluable  as  the  poor 
nkau*a  one  cow,  to  be  fed  on  roadsidcij  or 
ba.re  moor,  tetbered  or  watcbed  by  a  child. 
They  remind  OQe  of  tbe  Kerrys  in  colour  and 
iize  ;  but  are  more  elegnnt,  a  ltd  that  U  tbe 
highest  praiae  they  deserve — -pretty  pebs, 
out  of  place  wbere  progr^aa  ia  (be  order  of 
tbe  day.  Then  followed  a  long  lUt  of 
vanetiL'S  eaUi;d  after  tbeir  native  provinces, 
Oaseuniie,  Garronnalse,  Ageunjiise»  such  vm 
we  Tuaj  find  in  an  ancient  Kn^^Uah  cattle 
picture- hook,  publisj.ht>d  Ijefore  a  few  choice 
iireedd  had  extinguiabed  local  prejudices, 
ftnd  di  tveii  Long  hoiTia  and  polled  Norfolka 
iiito  the  i-ank  of  provinend  curiosities  not 
worth  cultivating  in  a  national  point  of  view. 
Among  them  were  dun  and  buffalo- 
coloure*],  dark-mu^xied,  aborigbml- looking 
bulls,  of  a  breed,  no  doubt  found  by  Casar 
wbeu  be  invaded  Gaul,  and  used  by  Cbarli^- 
magne  in  bia  conquests  ;  picturesque  aa  the 
Scb^viti&,  but  giving  no  apare  milk^  and  even 
hs^  beef  tbaii  the  mountaioeeri^.  Neverthe- 
less tbey  are  priced  for  their  sturdy  dntugiit 
quabties,  and  they  muy  Ije  se^n  ailuiirably 
Jt'picted  iu  the  Charcoal  Buruer*3  Cbarette, 
paiiitfid  by  Ilo^a  B^mheur. 

To  follow  to  the  outside  tenta  of  the 
EaEhibftioa,  the  aheep  and  pigs,  would  be  too 
t4;ilioua  and  teehnical  a  t;i^k.  There,  elec- 
toral Saxouy  triaaipUed  with  her  pure  me- l 
rinon,  the  result  of  au  hereditary  idea,  wliose 
£e«'ce  ta  almost  gobleo  in  value  ;  a  tingle  prn 
of  fleve«  abeep  was  valued  at  aeveu  thoueiiiad  E 


pounds  sterling.  For  a  century  the  reigning 
jSiixotj  fanuly  have  cherished  tbia  bereditary 
idea  of  |je»  ieclinLT  the  merino.  There,  too, 
Were  apecimena  of  the  sarae  breed  from  the 
estates  of  Uie  Hungarian  Esterhazyaj — vary 
good  merinos,  but  the  beat  rams  scarcely 
nveny^ing  ruore  than  fifty  ptjunds  a*pi«co 
in  price.  Withiti  sight,  were  the  pena  of 
the  EngUsli  Sou thd owns,  improved  by  one 
tenant  farmer  (living  on  tbe  farm  of  a 
landlord  under  whom  bis  father  and  grand- 
father Itad  also  lived)  until  be  was  able,  in 
Pai'ia,  to  refuae  live  bnadred  ponnds  for  one 
r^m.  It  was  Esterbazy  who,  when  Coke  of 
Hulk  ham  showed  bim  his  breedlug  ^clc  of 
p^rhajis  five  hundred  ewes,  and  asked  bim 
how  many  ehL^nv  he  bad,  replied^  with  par- 
donable orieutabsm,  that  he  did  not  know 
how  many  abecp  be  poi$se&fled,  but  that  he 
bad  about  five  hundred  shepherds.  To  the 
tion-agricultuial,  the  Hnngmian  prince  would 
seem  to  have  had  the  best  of  the  reply; 
for,  it  conveyed  the  idea  of  aometlung  like 
two  hundred  thousand  abetp  ;  but  the  Nor- 
folk ^ocka  are  only  parts  of  a  great  ligri cul- 
tural machine  ;  they  treat!  and  fertilise  land 
otherwise  barren j  prepare  tbe  way  for  great 
cropi  of  corn,  and  yield  an  annnat  pront  in 
meat  and  w^ool  of  someihlng  like  twenty 
ahilliugs  each.  The  Hungarian  fiooks  repre* 
sent  nothing  bnt  great  plaina  of  uatural 
graaaea  for  aumtaer  feed,  and  hay  for  wioter 
feed  ;  on  which,  a  a  an  aver^ige,  they  yield  a 
profit  of  aomething  like  6ve  shilliiiga  a-year 
to  the  owner  of  the  sheep  and  the  land. 
Thus  we  may  venture  to  say  that  a  thousatrd 
Norfolk  Southdowua  represent  mure  wealth 
than  ten  thousatid,  and  more  rent  than  one 
hundr«;d  thousand,  Hungariau  merinoa. 

An  longas^beep  were  ouly  valuable  for  their 
wool,  anil  ooly  eaten  when  their  four^year- 
old  teeth  bad  begun  to  wear  out,  tbe  merino 
travel letl  steadily  northward  from  Spain  even 
to  Swetlen ;  attained  perfection  in  Saxouy  ; 
and  destroyed  the  mutton  of  hundreds  of 
native  breeds.  AusU^lian  colonisation  in 
its  turn  liaa,  witbin  twenty  yeara,  however, 
destroyed  the  value  of  the  inferior  merino 
wool,  previously  grown  by  those  who 
could  not  give  Baxou  care  sod  skill  to  their 
flocks  ;  and  now,  England  exports  common 
Australian  wool  to  Germany  ;  impt>rting  only 
the  lineat  Baxony  qualities.  At  the  satne 
time,  the  increasing  meat  conaumption  created 
by  steamboats  and  by  railroads  makes  a  sue 
cession  of  joitils  pay  Letter  than  clipping,  every 
year,  two  or  three  pouuda  of  poor  wool* 
Hyiice  arises  a  demand  for  EngUah  JJiahleys, 
Cotswold^,  and  SfjUthnlowns,  Scotch  black- 
faces, anil  Cheviots,  to  make  two-year  old, 
instead  of  Gve-year  old  mutton,  of  tbe  foreign 
scraggy  breeds.  Thus  it  is  that  ^mperors^ 
kings,  princes,  ami  priuct'tfse.^  give  large 
prices  to  our  breeders  ;  but  like  the  lord  who 
laought  Paueh  and  Juiiy  without  securing 
the  services  of  the  showman,  unl^fs  they 
secure  a  good  deal  more  than  rama  and  ewedf 
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they  will  be  sndly  disappointed.  They  must 
have,  besides,  tenants  with  enterprise  and 
capital ;  and  they  must  establish  easy  inter- 
course between  the  country  and  the  city, 
to  imitate  Britain,  north  and  south. 

Passing  the  pi^  witliont  comment,  we  are 
brought  to  the  implements,  which  covered 
acres  of  the  Champs  Elys^es — four  or  five 
times  as  much  space,  in  fact,  as  they  covered 
at  Chehiisford  ;  but  the  Chelmsford  exhibition 
was  a  vast  bazaar,  or  fair  for  business ; 
and  there  the  prizes  were  scarcely  a  con- 
8i<leration.  At  the  Champs  Elys6e8,  half 
the  things  shown  wei-e  toys,  tricks,  or  weak 
expedients  to  make  wood  and  sheet-iron 
do  the  work  of  iron  bars  and  solid  bolts. 
In  the  olden  time  of  Ireland  it  was  not 
uncommon  to  meet  a  pony  driv«'n  to  Cork 
with  a  firkin  of  butter  on  one  side,  balanced 
by  a  big  stone  on  the  other.  That  is  the 
foreign  system  of  encouraging  agriculture : 
every  improver  is  obliged  to  carry  one  or 
more  big  stones,  in  the  shape  oi  duties,  regu- 
lations and  monopolia«. 

Chelmsford  was  the  nineteenth  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Agiicultural  Society  ;  and  there 
was  certainly  not  more  than  one  new  agri- 
cultural implement.  During  the  whole 
nineteen  years  it  is  doubtful  if  more  than 
nine  useful  new  inventions  in  agricultural 
implements  have  been  produced.  But,  during 
that  period,  the  improvement  in  all  agricul- 
tural implements  has  been  enormous — in 
many  instances  equal  to  new  inventions. 

These  improvements  have  invariably 
turned  on  the  substitution  of  iron  for  wood. 
They  have  been  introduced  step  by  step 
with  the  extension  of  iron  railroads,  whicn 
have  given  new  markets  to  Devonshire, 
Wales,  Scotland,  and  all  the  counties  where 
want  of  a  market  made  agricultural  produce 
cheap.  These  iron  railroads  have  carried 
coal,  too,  for  the  blacksmith  who  mends 
the  ii;on  plough,  and  for  tlie  farmer  who 
sends  for  and  sets  a  steam-engine  agoing. 
They  have  made  local  agricultural  shows 
possiVjle,  and  have  carried  John  Bull,  who 
never  stirred  from  homo  before,  to  London 
Smithfield  Club,  or  to  Lincoln,  or  Gloucester. 
They  have  carried  him  back  a  cargo  of  guano 
and  a  threshing-machine,  with  a  bag  full  of 
new  ideas.  The  result  of  nineteen  years  of 
railroads,  exhibitions,  comparisons,  competi- 
tions, rubbings  together  of  landlord  and 
tenaTit,  and  free  trade  at  home  and  abroad, 
was  seen  at  Chelmsford  ;  where  the  yard  was 
full  of  farmers  buying  from  the  same  manu- 
facturers who,  twenty  years  ago,  were  satisfied 
to  produce  curious  ingenious  agricultural  toys 
for  rich  landlords. 

In  France,  where  the  industry  of  the  little 
peiisant  farmers  is  above  all  praise  ;  where 
landed  proprietors,  driven  from  towns  by 
politics,  are  most  anxious  to  improve  ;  where 
the  government  buys  the  best  English  animals 
at  fabulous  prices,  and  specimens  of  all  the 
best  implements  ; — ^where  there  ia  a  minister 


of  agriculture  with  a  host  of  anibordinate 
Barnacles ;  where  there  are  model  farma  with 
fifteen  professors,  each  in  the  principal  de- 
partments (not  more  useless  than  model 
establishments  in  other  countries)  ;  where 
^ovemment  prizes  are  annually  distributed 
in  each  department  among  implement- 
makers,  whose  respective  merits  are  a  puzzle 
to  an  Englishman  with  a  prejudice  in  favour 
of  simplicity  and  durability  in  machinery  ; 
it  would  seem  that  the  prizes  are  given 
not  for  improving  but  for  deteriorating  imple- 
ments, for  substituting  wood  for  iron,  and 
obtaining  cheapness  at  the  expense  of  work- 
manship. The  use  of  iron  in  agricultui-al  im- 
plements can  not  be  considered  worth  encou- 
raging in  France,  while  the  taxes  on  English 
iron-made  implements  amount,  from  first 
to  last,  to  about  forty  per  cent  ;  the  no- 
minal duty  is  twenty ;  extras  making  the 
rest.  Count  Conrad  de  Gourcey,  in  his 
Voyage  Agricole,  tells  us  that  the  Ci*088kiir8 
clod-crusher  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
implements  for  French  cultivation ;  being 
nearly  all  of  iron,  it  is  taxed  nearly  sixty 
per  cent.  But  these  taxes  are  on  the  manu- 
factured article  made  in  England ;  there  is 
also  a  handsome  tax  on  l^ir  iron,  which 
effectually  prevents  the  French  blacksmith 
from  indulging  in  any  luxury  of  iron,  or  in 
those  experiments  which  have  made  gre^t 
manufacturers  of  small  blacksmiths  in  Eng- 
land. To  add  to  the  tax  on  iron^here  is  a  tax 
on  coal ;  so  that,  supposing  a  French  farmer 
able  to  start  a  steam  engine,  he  is  punished  in 
a  tax  every  time  he  lights  a  fire ;  and,  to  keep 
iron  in  countenance,  there  is  a  tax  on  wooo. 
A  writer  in  the  K6vue  des  Deux  Mondea 
exclaims  with  pardonable  vanity :  **  The 
French  agricultural  steam  engines  are  as  good 
as  the  English,  only  the  English  makers  sell 
a  hundred  where  the  French  sell  one.**  The 
truth  is,  that  whether  in  doors,  windows,  or 
steam  engines,  the  French  fail  to  make  a  good 
fit,  so  of  course  the  French  engines  do  not 
last  long ;  but,  the  writer  forgets  that  large 
sales  make  good  workmanship  in  mechanical 
work.  The  state-logic  on  this  subject  is  curi- 
ously bad : — The  French  farmer  is  not  so  ridi 
as  the  English  farmer,  therefore  he  is  kept  poor 
by  being  taxed.  He  cannot  afford  a  plough 
team,  therefore  he  must  pay  twice  as  much  as 
an  Englishman  for  a  steel  digging  fork. 
At  Chelmsford  there  was  a  ereat  siue  for  a 
broad-cast  artificial  manure  aistributor,  in- 
vented by  a  Norfolk  farmer.  How  could 
French  farmers  venture  on  such  purchases  I 
Guano,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  other  valuable 
manures  are  foreign  productions,  and  subject 
by  French  law  to  a  duty  of  twenty  francs  a 
ton,  if  they  arrive,  (as  they  almost  always  do), 
in  a  foreign  ship. 

In  a  word,  the  French  farmer  cannot  move 
to  mend  his  ways  without  a  tax,  and  has  not 
even  the  privilege  of  grumbling  in  print  or 
by  petition.  But,  that  is  not  all.  Sup{K»se  his 
ox  or  cow  fit  for  the  butcher,  the  veterinary 
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rcgak^tiona  complied  will),  and  th«  joamey  to 
Fatii  maile  will  rout  any  accldeut  to  tbe 
driiiri*r'9  paaspoi'tt — at  the  g3it€a  of  the  city  he 
has  to  1  »ft y  tin  octroi  of  abunt  ae  venteeti  ah  11  li tigs 
I'heau  for  every  beast ;  or  he  may  sell  outside^ 
mi  he  gene  Hilly  t.it>e^j  Buy  at  Vu'imy,  Bnt 
iher^  h&  has  only  one  eustoiiier,— the  in- 
ecjfjMjratlon  of  butchers  ;  he  muat  take  their 
prle^  (mid  thay  stitile  that  amoiig  them- 
t^elvtfs)  ■  or  he  nmat  go  back  aj^iiin*  The  animal, 
having  been  duly  taxed  and  registered,  is 
knocked  on  tlio  head  with  h  hanimor  m&ny 
ptmnda  too  light  for  humanity,  but  regulated 
hy  onionnaiic<3 ;  a,in\  then  the  meat,  duly 
diviiied,  h  catifgoried,  prieed  by  another  mu- 
nicipal authority,  and  sold  to  the  excellent 
eot*k«  and  bad  judges  of  nieivt  in  Faria, 

The  agricidture  of  Fi-anee,  as  a  roatter  of 
fact  as  well  as  of  ex  simple,  affecta  the  atomaeha 
of  all  Europe.  There  haa  been  too  mueh 
so  uu  ding  of  trumpets  about  prisea  and  ex  hi* 
bitioiia  ;  a^  if  Bueh  parAphevzialia  were  more 
than  tho  nowera  of  a  feast — aa  if  the  re- 
wajxls  ot  any  prince  or  potentate,  professor  or 
prefe<:t,  could  create  prosperity*  laolatedj 
inspected,  regulated,  t^ixeJ,  trammeled,  oc- 
fcroleil,  France  is  annuiiUy  getting  nearer 
chronic  dearth.  One  fact  will  prove  the  truth 
of  this  warning  :  a  third  of  France  lie^!, 
ev^ry  yeari  fallow — that  is,  barren— for  want 
of  the  Bystem  which,  in  Engliitid,  by  arti- 
ficial manures,  shee|>,  and  root  crop,%  ia  doing 
away  with  the  fallow-sjatem  entirely*  Thou- 
sands of  acres  of  good  moorland  in  France 
remain  unreclaimed,  because  landlords  and 
tenanti,  alike  heavily  taxed,  cannot  wait  three 
jeans  for  proQts. 

France  can  never  be  safe  while  her  rural 
population  lives,  in  a  hot-bed  system  of 
agriculture,  from  hand  to  mouth*  For  pro- 
grejcsive  agriculture  we  must  turn  to  the 
English-speaking  races,  where  the  land — in 
spite  of  tit  a  trammels  of  lawyert,  of  whick  wa 
trufii  one  day  to  get  rid — is  exploited^  to  bor* 
ri>w  a  French  word,  by  the  joint  capital  of 
landlord  and  tenant  (who  are  coutinuaUy 
•tiiTiug:up  one  another  to  improvement),  and 
bjf  the  <leniand  created  by  railroad  communi- 
eallQQ  with  citi^  uhl  walled,  ou^iassported^  and 
imoctroied. 


DOWN  AT  RED  GRANGE. 

Ts%  air,  I  am  a  niute.  My  name  is  Son  faster, 
Wi« Songster,  at  your  service*  Just  ask  about 
me  At  Ei  I  n  gat  ore's — they  know  me  ;  or  try 
Bawler*fl»  or  Digf^ins  and  Company — see  what 
they  will  say  of  me !  I  have  walked  for 
Diggins  sod  Cumpauy  this  twenty  years 
buck  ;  *>chi!id  king,  lords,  and  cotnraoiiB— yea, 
airland  behitid  thi;  Great  Duke,  too, when  he 
vt^ut  up  to  ^i lit  Fauls.  BLesa  you  I  they  ail 
60me  to  us  one  (iay. 

Well  ye«,  sir!  we  do  meet  tome  queer 
tyi)i;;s  in  our  line*  You  ahrndd  liear  the 
i»'at<ehei^  of  a  long  ni;^ht,  sitting  rouud  the 
fire— «ome  of  their  yarna  would  aatottiah  you. 


TlieyVe  astonished  me  sometimea,  and  IVe 
seen  a  bit  of  lifo.  You  see,  sir^  the  way  of  it 
is  this.  When  we  come  into  a  house  we  find 
the  family,  nn  I  tnay  tiay,  all  of  a  heap  with 
grieving  and  Borrowing,  so  they  take  no  lieed 
of  us,  and  we  come  and  go  when  we  llk<%  mid 
no  questions  aaked  ;  tlnit*a  the  way,  sU\  we 
get  to  many  a  secret ;  why  look  at  that  btiai- 
n ess  of  Mrs,  Craven X  down  at  Red  Grange — 
wh ieli  I  sa w  m Y eel f  wi t h  my  o wn  ey ea — wky^ 
that  was  aa  queer  a  bit  of  history  aa  you'd 
aak  to  see  in  print. 

Thank  you,  sir,  I  shouldn't  mind — it  is  a 
th  irs  ty  day,  an  d  i  i's  d  ry  work  tal  k  i  a  g.  You  'd 
like  to  hear  about  Mrs*  Craven  ?  Very  well, 
sjr,— it^s  not  a  long  story  either,  Here*s  to 
you,  sir ! 

Let  me  see.  I  abould  say  it  waa  about 
fifteen  yeai"  ago  —  though,  a  year  one  way  or 
the  other  isn't  much  mat  ten  I  was  with 
Pawler  then — I  did  not  go  to  Diggina  and 
Company  till  the  year  after — and  I  recollect, 
one  evening  about  November,  a  message  earns 
down  to  the  yard  that  Songster  was  wanted 
in  the  ofHce.  I  went  up  at  once,  and  found 
everything  in  a  stir,  for  a  great  order  had 
come  in — a  heavy  case  at  an  old  hall  fai-  o^ 
in  the  country — a  family  vault  business  aa  we 
would  say. 

**You  will  get  all  your  staff  together," 
Pawler  said,  "  and  have  everything  decent 
and  comfortable  ;  I  have  liberal  instructions^ 
so  we  must  do  it  handsomely,  Songster'^ 
handsomely,  mind  you.^' 

We  had  hard  work  all  that  day,  cutting  up 
the  linen  and  getting  things  ready ;  we 
were  to  start  that  nignt,  and  we  found  the 
time  short  enongb.  About  six  o^clock  that 
evening,  when  everything  was  packed,  and 
Pawler  was  giving  me  his  last  instructions 
(he  was  coming  down  himself  later),  a  young 
man  came  mtining  into  the  oiFice — a  tine 
handsome  young  man,  but  with  a  face  03 
white  as  one  of  our  Unen  scaivfs*  He  was  very 
wild  and  staggering,  io  that,  at  first,  I  thought 
he  waa  disordered  with  drink  ;  but  I  soon 
saw  from  the  black  band  on  his  hat  that  be 
must  be  a  relation,  a  mourner,  or  a  chief- 
mourner  most  likely, 

**  Am  I  in  time  ?*'  aaya  the  young  nmn^ 
running  up  to  Pawler, 

Pawler  started  up. 

**  Good  gracious,  Mr.  Craven,  is  that  yon  I 
I  thought  you  were  in  France.'* 

"Am  I  ui  time  1 "  says  the  young  umn, 
very  fiercelv.    "  Answer  me  T* 

**  Plenty,^*  saya  Pawler,  "they  don't  go  thia 
hour.    Sit  down,  sir,  for  God's  sake  1 " 

** Thank  heaven  I"  says  Mr.  Craveu  ;  "I 
have  come  night  and  day  for  this*  Listen  to 
me,  Pawler.    1  catj  depend  on  you/* 

"  I  hope  BO,  air,"  saya  Pawler ;  ^'  I  have 
doue  busiuesa  with  your  father  and  your 
grandfather  before  hiuij  and  they  wei'e  always 
satis  ded  with  me." 

"  I  know  that,"  aays  he  i  **  but  what  I  want 
I  done  ia  this.    I  can't  go  down  to  the  Grange 
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till  to-morrow  Diglit  I  must  stay  here.  I 
daren't  go  •  but  I  lay  it  on  you  in  the  most 
Bolt'iuii  iitnniier  to  see  that  the  fuueral  does 
not  go  forward  till  I  come.*' 

"CVrtainly  iiot^  sir,"  says  Pawler ;  "it 
would  be  most  improper— out  of  all  rule." 

**  Ah !  but  you  don't  know ;  promise  me 
whafever  they — anyone — may  say,  my  poor 
father  shall  not  go  to  his  grave  without  my 
seeing  him.  But  what  good  is  my  telling  you 
this  ?  They  will  have  their  own  way.  I  can't 
be  there !" 

"Sir,"  saya  Pawler,  "I  hope  I  know  my 
dutv  ;  I  have  your  authority,  and  no  man 
shall  get  the  better  of  me  in  this.  Make  your 
miml  easy,  sir." 

Tlie  Young  man  did  not  say  any  more,  but 
covered  up  his  face  with  his  hands,  and 
shortly  after  went  away  in  great  trouble.  We 
started  not  long  after,  by  uie  night  train — a 
gooil  many  of  us,  too.  I  took  all  my  staflf 
with  me,  as  Pawler  said,  besides  some  extra 
bauds,  for  it  was  to  be  done  handsomely,  anil 
no  expense  spared.  We  had  a  pleasant  little 
p*i*ty  going  down,  for,  look  you,  sir,  a  profes- 
sional ciin't  keep  on  a  sad  face  every  day  of 
his  life — it*8  enough  to  look  downcast  on  his 
duty,  or  when  he's  Walking — that's  what  I 
think.  Well,  we  got  to  lied  Grange  early 
next  moniing — one  of  your  ancient,  open- 
house,  have-what-you-like  sort  of  place.  Why, 
sir,  wlien  I  saw  the  straggling  buildings  and 
the  gables,  and  the  roomy  porch,  and  the  long 
avenue  with  its  three  rows  of  lime-trees. 
Why,  I  could  figure  for  myself,  as  plain  as  if 
I  was  looking  at  them,  the  big  family  vault, 
and  the  family  ancestors  in  marble,  at  the 
church  hard  by,  and  the  tenants  riding  up  on 
their  stout  cobs.  These  things  may  be  known 
with  half  an  eye  as  one  may  say.  We  got  in 
as  quietly  as  we  could  into  the  house — of 
course  keeping  out  of  the  way  of  company — 
for  you  know,  sir,  families  have,  some  of  *em, 
a  dislike  to  meeting  us  on  the  stairs.  There's 
no  accounting  for  these  things,  sir.  As  soon 
as  was  decent,  I  sent  up  a  message  asking  to 
see  whoever  was  head  of  the  establisliment, 
as  is  only  usual.  I  sent  the  staff  into  the 
kitchen,  aud  went  myself  to  the  butler's  room 
to  learn  the  geographies  of  the  place.  I  couhl 
have  made  a  picture  of  him,  too,  as  I  went 
along  the  gdlery.  A  most  respectable  man 
this  will  be,  I  said  to  myself— with  a  short 
throat  and  a  husky  voice,  with  some  of  the 
old  port  in  his  cheeks,  and  more  in  the  pantiy 
cupboard.  I  know  them  well,  they  are  all  off 
the  same  joint.  Well,  he  was,  as  I  knew 
he  would  be,  a  most  respectable  man,  and 
showed  me  how  things  lay  in  very  few 
minutes.  There  was  upstairs  only  Mrs. 
Craven,  second  wife  of  Welbore  Craven, 
Esquin?,  deceased,  and  Major  Craven,  his 
brother,  who  managed  evei-ythiug  now. 

"  The  major  wasnere  very  often,"  says  the 
butler,  fetching  down  the  port  (1  knew  he 
would)  ;  "very  often— oftener  when  poor  Mr. 
Welbore  Craven  was  up  in  London.    He  was 


very  friendly,  the  major,**  Kud  the   batler, 
looking  hard  at  me." 

"Ah!"  I  said,  looking  at  him;  <<I  see. 
Here  during  the  illness.  Til  swear!" 

"That  he  was — ^the  poor  man  died  bleeniur 
him!" 

"  She's  young  and  handsome,  I'll  warrant  !** 
said  I,  I  never  saw  her,  sir ;  but  I  knew 
she  was  young  and  handsome  ;  I  did,  indeed, 
sir ! 

"You  may  say  that,"  says  the  batler; 
"  but  there's  the  bell  for  you." 

So  I  went  up  at  once  to  the  drawing-room. 

The  major  was  there,  sitting  at  the  table 
— a  tall  dark  man,  with  a  moustache,  and  a 
little  stoop  in  the  chest — a  very  gentlemanly- 
looking  man  he  was,  sir,  and  his  voice  was  ss 
soft  as  a  woman's.  The  room  was  rather 
gloomy,  as  the  lower  shutters  were  closed ; 
and,  as  well  as  I  could  make  out,  he  seemed 
to  be  writing  at  the  table.  He  said : 

"You  are  the  person  sent  down  by  Mi; 
Pawler?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  I,  "  at  your  service.** 

"I  have  sent  for  you  to  beg  that  eveir- 
thing  may  be  in  readiness  for  having  the 
funeral  to-morrow.  This  is  Mrs.  Crave&ls 
wish,  for  whom  I  am  acting." 

"  Impossible,  sir,'*  I  said  ;  "it  can't  be.** 

"Did  you  quite  understand  me  ?**  he  ssid^ 
very  politely. 

"I  did,  sir,"  I  said;  "my  hearing  is  as 
good  as  most  people's.  But  what  I  say  is 
this,  and  no  disrespect  to  you,  that  the  inter* 
ment  of  the  late  Welbore  Craven,  Esquire, 
cannot  take  place  to-morrow.  You  see  my  chief 
won't  be  down,  and  half  the  things  are  to 
come  as  yet." 

This  wasn't  quite  the  truth,  for  we  might 
have  done  it  at  an  hour's  notice ;  but  I  had 
my  orders. 

"  If  that  be  so,"  says  the  major,  biting  his 
nails  hard,  "there's  no  help  for  it — a  day 
sooner  or  later  can't  make  much  difference. 
But  what  shall  I  say  to  her  ?"  (This  was  to 
himself.)  "Look  you,  sir,  it  must  be  done 
to-morrow  morning.  Mrs.  Craven  wishes  it 
so,  and  she's  mistress  here." 

"  It's  no  use,  sir,"  I  said,  **  I  can*t  do  im- 
possibilities." 

"Oo  down-stairs,"  he  said,  stamping  lui 
foot 

"  I'm  sure,  sir,  Mr.  Pawler  when  he  comes 
wUl— " 

"  I  think  I  asked  you  to  go  down-stairs  1" 
he  said  in  his  polite  way,  which  someway 
took  me  very  much  aback. 

Well,  sir,  I  left  him  there, and  weshortly  tJtest 
went  up-stairs  to  put  things  in  order  there. 
There  was  a  sort  of  a  large  ante -room  out- 
side, where  the  late  Welbore  Craven  Esquire 
was  lying, — all  over  black  oak,  and  as  dark  a 
room  as  ever  I  sat  in.  It  was  all  full  of  queer 
cupboards,  and  crannies,  and  pigeon-holes, 
stuck  up  and  down  and  everywhere.  I  never 
saw  sucii  a  built  thing — never.  I  settled  my* 
self  there  at  once,  and  sent  the  others  down 
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to  the  kfteHea  to  cheer  ihmr  iplrits.  When ' 
I  hiid  dniwn  a  eliutr  to  the  fire^  and  stirred 
up  the  eoaia  with  my  foot,  I  can  iiaaure  yoa  ' 
I  fdt  very  cotnforttLble.  I  felt  more  comfort- 
able when  tliei^  were  some  'HUin^js"  broujfht^ 
in  mnd  set  od  the  table.  I  iat  that  way  for ' 
iome  hoitrsi  until  it  got  qaite  durk  outflKle — ■  I 
it  iiiTj^ht  be  then  abi^ut  stx  o^cluck.  Iwas| 
thiuktng  over  what  kind  of  a  luan  the  lato' 
Wei  bore  Crave  ti,  Esqiiire^  was,  wheu  the  door  '. 
w\i&  iijiened,  aud  the  M»]or  c^ime  in  with  a 
hatighty-lookhig  la<ly  ou  his  arm^  all  Inbkek.  I 

"1  lyive  ht^en  consulting  with  Mrs.  Craven/* ; 
he  s:ud^  '-about  thU  matter^  and  we  are  both 
i^riM»d  that  the  fimtral  must  jjo  on  to-morrow/'  i 

"Sir"  I  answered,  '*  I  cau  say  no  more; 
til  fin  what  I  have  said  al  ready «  I  ah  owed  ' 
joa  t^wlay  that  it  wm  utterly  tropt>33lble." 

**  Mr,  Songater,"  aaid  tlie  Ifidyj  with  a  Boft, 
gentle  voice— how  she  picked  up  my  name^  I 
can*l  say — "  Mr.  S^mgiter,  fthice  you  sets  we 
are  so  much  interested  in  this  matter.  I  am  ^ 
inr^  you  wilt  make  every  exertion  tor  u»,j 
Do  try,  utid  we  lahaU  be  io  grateful  lo  you/* 

•*Wbat  can  I  do?'*  I  said,  at   my  witsM 
Cfijl    from    their    persecutioa ;    **  1   itra    not 
htud^Hip^  tlie  buain^  ;    but,  as  I  told  the 
MaJ*»r,  there  it*  nothing  ready/' 

**  Never  mini!  that,  Mr,  i?oag»<ter/'  wiya 
the;  ''yon  will  contrive  some  plam  Do 
plcfcae,  and  we  ahall  never  forget  it  to  you/* 

1  iiaw  she  was  trying  to  come  round  me — 
pole  J.'i'ly  with  aoft  voice— so  I  aaid  bluffly  : 

^  It  a  no  u»e  talking  :  you  can^t  make  a  silk 
pnrse  out  of  a  sow*a  ear :  it  never  was,  and  it 
uever  will  be  done  ;  take  my  advice,  and 
wait^  and  do  it  decenUy,  aud  don^t  shame  the 
fiimily  bf  r*jre  the  nei^diboiirs." 

X  heard  the  Major  whiiipering  to  her  that 
there  was  senae  iu  what  I  a^iid,  and  that  they 
hMd  better  wnit ;  but,  she  ttu^ed  round  on 
biiii  with  such  a.  wicked  look^Hih  !  The  late 
Wei  ho  re  Craven  Esquire  mudt  have  had  a 
veary  life  of  it  wtth  her  ! 

"  Will  you  let  yourself  be  put  off  with  this 
fellow '«  poor  excuses  ?  What  u  he  at  1 
Make  him  apeak.  I  wou*t  be  tniled  with  ! 
I  tell  youp"  she  said,  turning  on  me,  her  eyes 
like  burning  coals,  **  I  tell  you  it  shall  go  on 
tO-moiTOw.     I  B!^y  it !  ^ 

I  atu  used  to  be  spoken  eirilly  to,  and  the 
word  fellow  ituck  in  my  throaty  so  I  stood 
up  to  her  at  once  : 

"  Madam^  so  long  aa  I  do  my  duty  bj  my 
prineipsil,  I  shall  take  no  heed  of  bad  words 
fpom  any  lady^  brealhiJig.  He  has  his  instruc- 
ti4niB  from  another, as ihave  mtoe  from  him  ; 
that  other  being  young  Mr.  Craven,  who  hoA 
every  right  to  speak  here,  and  to  direct  here." 

1  bad  kept  this  shot  for  the  last^  io  case  I 
thonld  be  driven  to  the  wall.  It  told  welL 
You  nefver  saw  pe^iple  ao  shut  ud  in  jour  Me. 

**  He  ia  in  France,*'  said  the  Major, 

*^  No,  sifj  he  is  not  I  flaw  him  lact  night 
lajselt 

He  waa  trying  to  lieej*  up  Mm  Craven, 
who  was  quite  sirred  and  wandering 


"  Let  us  poj   let   us  go,"  she  said*      "  I 

ktiew  it  would  be  this  way,  I  kti^^w  it  would. 
It  is  at  hand — juat  at  hand— I  knew  it/' 

The  Major  looked  quite  myatifiml :  indeed, 
all  along  I  saw  he  could  not  make  out  what 
she  would  be  at.  However,  tlx^y  went  out 
without  saying  a  word  more  ;  aud  I  wuti  very 
gla*!  to  be  left  in  peace. 

Well,  sir^  after  tiiat  I  went  about  a  little--* 
looking  at  everything,  juat  to  stretch  niy 
limbs— always,  however,  liaving  an  oye  to 
the  Ute  Welhore  Craven,  Eaqulre,  pursuant  to 
orders.  I  thought  it  beat  to  lowk  to  tit  is 
myself — ^speciauy  when  I  saw  ih*'y  wore 
so  determined — aud  I  did  not  knov^''  what 
might  come  next:  so,  about  eight  o'clock,  I 
made  all  snug  for  the  night ;  pulling  in  a  big 
cliair  bufore  the  fire,  and  snugging  m^'^clf 
down  comfortably, 

I  rem  ember  sitting  that  way  some  two  fiourt 
or  so,  and  I  amused  myself  making  out  the  life 
of  the  late  Welbore  Craven,  Ea(juire,  in  the 
coals.  L  found  his  face  there, — a  quiet,  gentle 
face^nodoubt — with  a  high  forehead  and  a  mi  hi 
eye.  Bleaa  you,  I  knew  how  that  fucu  looke<l 
at  proud  Mra.  Welbore,  aa  well  asi  if  1  liml 
lived  an  age  in  the  houae.  VM  awear  ho 
was  proud  uf  her,  and  loved  her  uKiyl^e  to 
the  day  of  his  death,  It*B  a  ciuter  thing, 
that  making  out  faceii  in  the  Jire  ! 

I  fouiid  myself  thirsty  by  this  time,  aud 
began  to  think  very  hard  how  I  ghouhl  get 
at  some  drink,  if  it  was  only  pUin  water. 
My  friend  the  butler  was  asleijp  in  bed, 
and  had  most  likely  put  his  pt»rt  to  bed 
too.  I  had  no  chance  in  that  quarter  ;  and, 
was  giving  myself  up  for  the  ni^ht  to  tUe 
torments  of  a  dry  throat,  whan  1  sudderdy 
thought  of  the  traps  and  pigeon-holes  round 
the  room,  I  was  soon  on  a  dmir,  rum- 
maging right  and  left  ;  and  I  think  you 
uever  came  across  such  queer  little  places  In 
Tour  life.  Such  little  hai Moors,  an<l  doors 
tnside  them  again,  and  drawers  and  ailches, 
jou  never  saw«  Buch  a  sight  of  i>oitlc0^  too, 
matde  ;  but  none  of  the  sort  I  wnnled. 
There  were  plenty  of  loug-uecked  French- 
men*—champagne  and  the  like — ^atl  empty 
though.  There  were  bottlea  of  olive'oil  and 
Eih-sauee,  and  medicine ;  but  if  1  wan  in 
the  Sandy  Desert,  I  could  not  bring  myself 
to  moisten  my  clay  with  olive-oil  or  iUh* 
tauc^  Bo  1  rummaged  oo,  juat  for  the 
cttrioeity  of  the  thing. 

I  was  diaggmg  a  long  time  at  what  hxiked 
like  a  pww  door,  mortt  out  of  obstinacy  than 
any  tiling  elie,  when  the  bottom  came  out  in 
mj  hand,  end,  strange  enonghi  a  Uttle 
pigeou'hole  opened  a  mile  away  over  my 
h^— Just  near  the  ceiling.  Here  was  a 
start !  1  set  chalri  upon  eaeli  other,  and 
climbed  up,  I  found  n^i  end  of  Htib  drawers 
all  round — ^in  rows,  just  like  a  niediotiie^cheat* 
In  some  there  were  h^ka  of  hair  ttod  with 
gold  til  read,  and  letters  done  uji  with  blus 
ribboni — !ov©-scribUes,  yon  nmj  \m  •orw  ; 
but  in  the  iaat  one  of  all,  jnai  at  the  hot  U^if>, 
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I  came  upon  a  pretty-sized  flat  bottle,  with  must  be  clone  >»ofore  he  comes.    Do  aid  me 
a  lonij  alasa  stopper.  in  this  ;  you  only  can  save  me." 

When  you  are  alone  that  way,  with  nothing '  "  Save  j'ou ! "  I  said.  What  did  she  menn  f 
to  do,  yoli  get  a  great  wish  to*  know  the  ins  ^  I  don't  know  what  it  was,  but  I  declare  to 
and  outs  of  everything.  I  brought  down '  you,  sir,  it  all  flashed  upon  me  at  ono**.  I 
the  flat  bottle  to  the  light,  and  found  it  was  saw  the  whole  thing  in  a  minute,  and  all  her 
all  over  gilding,  and  very  handsomely  cut, —  odd  ways  since  I  entered  the  house  came 
meant,  I  suppose,  for  those  perfumed  waters  <  to  look  quite  natural,  quite  natural.  I  felt 
ladies  like.  I've  a  fancy  myself  for  these"  a  kind  of  rage  ajjainst  her  rising  in  me  ;  and, 
scented  things  ;  so  I  g»»t  the  stopper  out,  and  i  by  way  of  defying:  her,  I  just  tunieil  round 
iH'gaii  sniflling  it  But  of  all  the  queer  and  looked  up  at  the  open  pigeon-tiule. 
soi-nts  in  this  world,  you  never  met  one  like!  Her  black  eyes  followed  mine  like  a  flash 
that.  I  declare  it  turaed  me  sick  all  of  a  |  of  lightninjr. 
moment.  Well,  sir,  I  sat  down  again  before  •  **  Ah  ! "  she  cried  with  a  dt*eadful  scream, 
i  the  ill'*",  and  began  to  sj>ecuLite,  as  my  wav  |  **  You  have  been  spying  on  me  !  You  shall 
'  is,  upon  the  perfume-bottle  just,  as  I  said,  I  suffer  for  it.  Bat  you  are  nil  in  a  league  to 
!  fur  honicthing  to  do.  It*s  not  cordial,  nor  i  destroy  me.  Ciive  me  that  back,  1  say  I 
j  stn)ng  waters,  suj^wse  it  be  physic  ?  There  ■  Give  it  up,  give  it  up ! " 
I      can  be  no  harm  in  trying,  I  thought,  and  i      "  Give  up  what  1 "  I  said.  • 

'      laid  just  one  drop  on  uiy  ton*'ue.     It  diiln't '     "The  bottle  you  have  stolen  !     Give  it  me 
tiiHie  bad  at  first,  only  sourish  ;  but,  af^er  a  .quick  !     A  vile  plot  to  crush  a  poor  woman. 
minute  or  so,  it  gave  me  a  sort  of  a  shooting   Give  it  up,  or  I  will  kill  you  !  " 
feel  in  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  down  along  !     She  made  a   rush  at  me,  but  I  stepped 
the    bark -bone,   just    like    the   stinging   of  ■  quickly  round  Whind  the  table. 
n»'tt](s.     It  went  away  in  a  few  minutes  ;  but, :     **  Ha,  ha,"  said  I,  "that  won't  do  ;  it's  all 
whileit  lastedjit  was  thestrangest feelingl  ev^r  safe  here," — touching  my  coat-pocket, 
felt !  •*  You're  not  wholesome,"  I  said,  as  I  laid       "  Give  it  me,  give  it  me  ! "  she  kept  shriek- 
down  the  gilt  bottle,  "not  wholesome  at  all."  ing  over  and  over  again  ;  and  iheu  she  tore 
If  was  an  odd  thing,  you'll  admit.    And  why  '■  her   hair,  and  beat  on  the  table   with   her 
wn.s  it.  liid  away  among  the  love-lettt*i-s  ?  j  unfortunate  lingers,  as  if  she  wouM  hre.ik  it 

Just  then,  I  thought  of  the  pigeon-hole ;  |  through.  I  sup|)Ose  she  stayetl  there  near 
w]ii«h  it  wouldn't  do  to  leave  open.  It ;  an  hour,  raging  round  the  room,  and  going 
would  h)ok  as  if  I  had  been  spying  about,  i  over  the  same  thing,  "Give  it  me!"  At 
So  I  got  upon  the  chairs  again,  to  shut  it.  ^  last  she  went  away. 

But  it  wouldn't  shut,  sir,  not  a  bit  of  it.  'J'he  \  I  never  passed  sUch  a  time  as  that,  befire 
fart  wa.s,  the  little  door  liad  g<»ne  clcjm  back  ;  or  since.  I  never  shall  forget*  what  I  went 
in'o  tlie  wall,  out  of  hand  altogether  ;  and  if;  through  with  that  terrible  woni.in.  All  that 
I  h:td  iri(>il  for  a  month  I  couldn't  have  got  night  she  was  coming  in  and  out,  lagging 
at  it.  When  I  saw  that,  I  came  down  ai:ain,  and  imploring  of  me  to  save  her.  She  came 
and  went  over  to  my  chair."  I  knew,  in  the  back, — well  1  sup|)08e  twenty  times.  Onco 
contusion  it  would  never  Im?  noticetl — at  least  she  went  down  on  her  knees  to  me,  and 
not  until  I  was  out  of  the  house.  So  I  I  was  very  near  giving  way  to  lier,  for 
tunnel  round  to  the  fire,  and  felt  very  nmch  she  was  a  fine  creature,  and  it  went  against 
iu('linc«l  for  a  doze  ;  for,  you  see,  we  had  me  to  see  her  on  the  ground  there  breaking 
;:  come  all  the  night  before  without  sleeping,  her  heart.  Another  time  she  brought  in  a 
1 1  and  I  was  very  tired.  I  was  going  olfboxof  her  diamonds,  and  wanted  to  force  them 
''  lightly,  when  I  heard  the  door  open  behind  ^  into  mv  hands  ;  but  I  always  thought  of  the 
'i  me,  and  I  saw  Mrs.  Craven  coming  in  with  late  Welboi-e  Craven,  Esouire,  lying  in  the 
\\  a  lamp  in  her  hand.  I  never  got  such  a  start  next  room,  and  that  helped  me  to  withstand 
She  looked  so  like  a  ghost,  with  her  long '  all  her  tears  and  her  diamonds  and  her  gold, 
white  arms,  and  her  pale  face,  and  her  fine ;  — fi)r  she  brou^dit  that  out,  too,  in  identy. 
hair  all  down  on  her  back.  She  remindeil  me  '  Besides,  I  had  a  sort  of  pride  in  not  letting 
of  one  of  those  stage  women  that  come  on  ■  myself  be  got  over  by  that  wicked  woman, 
ill  the  play,  stepping  on  their  toes,  and  going  |  Well,  sir,  the  daylight  began  to  break  at 
to  munler  their  own  fathers  or  husbands.  last,  and  then  she  went  away  for  good,  raging 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  you,"  says  she  in  a  '  and  curaing  as  it  socmcd  to  me.  I  knew  she 
husky  kind  of  voice.  "  You  said  to-day  you  saw]  wouM  not  come  back  again  because  of  tlie 
Mr.  Craven.  Tell  me  about  that.  What  did  he  light,  and  the  servants  beginning  to  lie  about, 
aay  ?  Is  he  coming  here?  Speak — l)e  quick."  |  So  I  gathered  myself  up  in  the  chair — being 
"Yes,  madam,"  I  said,  "I saw  Mr.  Craven  pierced  through  with  the  cold — and  stayed 
in  town,  and  he  said  that  he  would  bo  here  '  that  way  till  morning. 

to-morrow  night."  |     When  it  was  broad  day,  I  found  myeelf 

She  twisteof  up  her  white  fingers  together  with  the  cold  ashes  before  me,  and  felt 
at  this.  I  heard  her  speaking  to  hei-self:  very  wretched  and  uncomfortable;  for  you 
"I  knew  it.  I  knew  it.  Thev  would  destroy  see,  this  was  the  second  night  I  had  gone 
me  if  they  could!  Look  here,"  she  said,  without  any  sleep.  Just  as  I  was  think  iug  of 
still  clutching  her  long  delicate  fingers,  "  It  going  down  to  get  something  to  warm  me  np^ 
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the  M»jof  come  in,  m  white  as  a  ebcet,  with 
tfli^o  rrii  spot  a  uu^jei*  hia  eyra^  nuii  atoc>j)iu|f 
more  tbau  ever*  1  knew  whi^i  he  came  fur ; 
but  I  was  not  goiu^  to  be  gt>t  o^er  by  liUii. 
He  trieil  to  reaaon  with  ni&  u  he  called  it ; 
kia  wbite  getiUemaiilike  hatida  stiakitig  fttid 
tremblirig  all  the  tim«.  Hu  said  i%  w&a  » 
di-eaUfjil  thing  to  bring  abame  inUi  an  aDclent 
fifcUJily  like  thi!j.  It  bad  givtn  him  a  gi^at 
ahock,  he  aaid,  and  bad  c^me  upon  him  like 
m  thumlerboll  ;  uuJ  I  must  Ma\\  air,  I  hai?e 
always  thought  the  poor  genii«mau  bad 
noUibg  to  do  with  the  bussiiiess.  I  really 
pitied  biiu  hnving  to  do  with  that  womau. 
But  I  told  hhn  plainly  that  when  young 
Mr,  Craven  arrived  he  *hould  bear  every- 
thing ;  but,  uutil  he  came,  1  could  and  should 
do  uotbtng.     So  he  went  away  as  he  came. 

Ten  minutea  after  I  beard  a  aoLind  of 
wbeeU  on  the  gravel ;  and^  running  over  to  the 
vindow,  saw  a  chaia^  all  covered  with  duat 
coming  hard  up  tJie  avenue.  I  suspected 
who  was  iiu^tde^  and  ran  duwa  to  the  door  to 
meet  them.  Young  Mr.  Craveu  jumi>ed  out 
fir&t^  then  came  Pawler,  and  alter  bim  a  quiet 
lookinfjr  gentleman  in  bhick, 

**Krfl*  Crave u  liere  J  "  ijaya  the  young  man 
going  past  me. 

**We*re  here  sooner  than  you  ibougUt, 
SongBter,*'  say  a  Fawler,  uodiling  to  uie. 

\N  e  all  went  up-^tairs  together,  and  the  gen- 
Ueman  in  Uack  (who  wata  a  London  doctor) , 
went  with  Mr.  Craven  ati^jght;  to  the  roum  of 
the  late  Welbore Craven,  Enquire.  Theyaaid 
lie  was  a  grdat  profesito r  t ro m  l li  e  h osj li ta K  luxd 
epnld  tinii  ont  Irow  people  c^ime  by  tbt^irileathe. 
8q  1  knew  well  what  they  were  iibout  in  that 
foom,  I  staid  outdde,  baving  no  iaucy  for 
ioeh  thing^s,  and  looked  out  of  the  window 
at  the  fine  park  and  the  great  Umtsi.  B^eaa 
me,  air,  if  I  didn*t  aee  a  tigure  in  blaek 
atealing  along  behind  the  trees  !  I  knew  her 
at  Uie  Hi'st  look,  and  I  turned  round  to  caU 
Hat  for  some  one  ;  but  I  thought  the  poor 
wretch  would  have  troubles  enough  of  her 
own  wltliout  my  bringiug  more  on  ber.  So 
I  looked  out  of  the  window  a^j^ain^  to  nee  what 
aUc  wt>uld  do  next.  When  she  gut  to  the  top 
of  the  hiil^  beyond  the  limea,  1  isaw  her  gtop 
and  wait  a  little  ;  presently  a  man  came 
out  CKUtioutKy  and  joined  her  ;  then  they 
botii  di8api>ejired  behind  thi  treea, 

Abjut  an  hour  after,  they  came  out  of  the 
rooui .  Mr*  Craven  very  wild  and  eicHed,  and 
iiie  others  talking  with  him  and  trying  to  keep 
him  quiet.  Wiiere  waa  she  1  Where  waa 
ahe  1  he  said.  Let  Mm  have  but  vengeance, 
Ihat  wofi  all  he  wanted.  But,  the  quiet  geu- 
llcman  frnm  London  took  him  aside  itito  a 
corat^r,  and  spoke  to  bim  a  hmg  time  very 
coolly  and  soberly, sind  gradually  IMr.  Craven 
became  steadier  and  I  isle  tied  to  bIm  ;  an^l,  as 
I  maije  it  out,  they  agreed  tlmt  as  she  was 
gooe,  it  was  best  Iti  let  her  go  her  own  way, 
and  have  done  wUb  her 

It  was  all  carefully  huiahed  upv  and 
though    there    was    some  Udk    am.ong  the 


neighbours,  no  one,  I  believe,  ever  got  to  bear 
I  how  it  rejdly  ImppeiieiL  1  beiinl  a  hmg  time 
ailter  ttiat,  as  she  died  somewhere  lu  France. 

WeU,  sir,  it  w^ls  a  queer  thing  to  happen  to 
a  man^  wasVt  it  1 


CHIP. 

Tn:EiiE  is  stOl  time  for  a  trip  to  Germany. 
I  The  bright  September  sun  ofteu  shines  i%il 
j  day  long,  here  where  I  write,  over  a  glort^nia 
j  country*     Hera  while  I  write^  1  see  it  riaijjg, 
I  and  it  tints  with  rosy  hue  one  of  the  falrost 
;  laudscaf>ea  in  the  world.  Far  to  the  aoulb  the 
I  horizon  is  marked  by  the   beautifLil  linea  of 
lUe   mountains  of  the   Odenwald,   with    its 
woody   Melibocua,  having  its  base  veiled  by 
a  light  cloud  tbat  covers  Barmatadt.     Here 
and  there  one  catches  the  gleam  of  a  ray  of 
light  upon  the  river  Main.      Straight  before 
me  is  the  little  town  of  H5cbst ;  and  aU  over 
tiia  plain,  glowing  in  mellow  tints,  are  innU" 
merable  Iru it- trees,  from  among  which  peep 
the  spires  and  bou»ea  of  many  villagL^s,  among 
tbem^  thoee  of  the  little  town  of  Sodeui  over 
which  a  thin,  blue  mist  of  smoke  is  g^it  lie  ring. 
The  foreground  of  the  picture,  from  the  win- 
dow of  my  lodging,  is  made  by  the  bills  at  the 
base  of  the  Xauaus,  covered  with  walnut  nud 
cbesnut-treesi  iamoua  all  over  Germany  for 
their  abundant  produce.  Even  of  the  orchard 
fruit  a  great  partjmckedin  blot  ti  4  »g- paper,  will 
in  due  lime  hud  its  way  to  chllJy  tltigiiiiiiL 

I  say  nothing  against  lUd en* Baden ,  Wies- 
baden, Hombourg,  or  Kidsmgeu.  Their 
springs  are  good,  aud  they  who  visit  them 
may  spend  money  and  aee  mucii  of  a 
certain,  kind  of  life.  But  they  who  seek 
bealth  only,  who  wouJd  see  nature,  driak  the 
medicinal  waters,  and  inh^^^le  Irtish  air,  sbould 
bear  iisoden  in  mind.  Perhaps  there  la  no 
other  spot  in  £uro[>e  where  so  maj^y  and 
Various  medicinal  wells  a}*eto  be  louml  upon 
so  imall  a  territory^.  Wittdn  tbe  space  of  a 
square  English  mde,  there  are  more  thaa 
titty  ;  many  of  tliem  aimihir,  uf  counie,  but 
among  the  twenty  that  have  bi^en  exiuuined 
chemically  some  great  diiferences  have  been 
found.  Everywhere  in  tbe  meadoi^'a  and 
gardens  one  teea  we  I  la,  Bometinie;^  covered 
with  a  stone,  sometimes  neglected  anil  used 
only  by  tlie  country  peuple,  who  till  pitchers 
out  of  them  at  spruigJ  which  yield  draughia 
more  refresiiing  mjd  agreeable  than  Helt^er 
water.  Most  of  Ui&  welis  are  Ci>id,  but  ^ome 
are  warm,  and  there  is  a  se&i'ch  now  being 
made  for  hot  wells,  whieb,  no  douht^  are  to 
be  discovered. 

The  merits  of  Sod  en  as  a  spa  are  well 
known  to  tbe  i<Vankfi»rt  |>eople,  wtio  send 
inther  every  year  their  wives  aud  children* 
The  FraukftJi't  capitalists  alune  are  to  be 
thanked  for  the  e:cistenee  of  a  rail^^ay  be- 
tween Soden  and  HOcbst  The  plaeo — now^ 
by  tbe  raUway,  half  an  hour's  journey  from 
i^^ankfort — hm  not  yet  been  dbcover-ed  luul 
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invAiled  by  the  EoglUh ;  it  is  but  very  re- 
cently that  its  own  neij^liboura  have  no  far 
advance!  its  dignity  as  to  provide  it  with  a 
])iini|>-rooni  and  gardens,  at  the  same  time 
enclosing  and  adorning  its  chief  wells.    The 
little  8i»a,  protected  from  the  north  winds  by 
the  last  hills  of  the  Taunas,  and  favoured 
with  a  climate  frequently  compared  to  that 
of  Nice,  has  been  visited  this  season  by  about 
three  thouwuid  persons,  among  whom  it  is 
considered  by  the  neichboura  fortunate  that 
there   were  few  English.    It  is  not  because 
I  am  ungrateful  to   the  place,  that  I  have 
troubled  myself  to  commend  it  to  my  coun- 
trymen. I  know  well  that  it  will  not  interest 
the  loungero  whom  the  Germans  do  not  love, 
It  is  a  quiet  haunt  for  quiet  people  innocent 
of  dissipation.     It    is  unprovided    with    a 
gaming  table,  and  must  needs  be  visited  by 
th«'8e  who  seek  only  for  wholesome  recreation, 
and  who  can  feel  themselves  to  be  in  good 
society  among  the  works  of  Cfod.      Great 
people  wiio  come  hither  arrive  without  their 
state.    The  Duchess  of  Orleans  has   spent 
here  many  months,  and  means  to  come  again. 
Iirnorant  of  medicine,  I  can  record  only  the 
popular  impression  of  the  most  important 
nsts  of  tlie  Soden  climate  and  its  waters.  All 
agree  that  Soden  is  an  admirable  spa  for 
anyone  who  suffers  from  diseases  of  the  chest. 
Persons  even  in  the  last  stage  of  consump- 
tion have  here,  it  is  said,  found  relief ;  and 
the  wells  (which  are  not  named  but  num- 
bei*ed)  differing  in  strength,  those  having  the 
first  numbers  will  not    disame  with    the 
unpractised  stomach.    Many  disordered  sto- 
machs are  invigorated  here,  and   many  a 
weak  frame  has  acquired  strength.    Wumen 
and  children  are    much    benefited    by  the 
waters,  and  by  the  fresh  mountain  air.    The 
8 umber  of  the  springs,  as  I  have  said,  leads 
to  the  neglect  of  many  that  are  very  valuable. 
Thus  there  is,  near  the  vilhige  of  Neuenhain, 
sitnated  on  a  hill   that  looks  down  upon 
Soden,  a  chalybeate  spring  (Stahl  biniimen) 
used  almost  solely  by  the  peasants,  who  well 
understand  its  tonic  power.     I    should  say 
that  Soden  was  the  very  place  for  persons 
convalescent  after  serious  disease. 

Thencighbourhoodof  Sodenabounds  in  spots 
long  famous  for  their  beauty, — Kouigstein, 
Falkenstein,  Eppstein,  the  Liorsbach  valley, 
Kroiicnthal,  and  Kronenberg,  &c  Excur- 
sions of  another  character  are  to  be  made 
easily  to  l^rankfort,  Mayence,  and  Wiesbaden, 
places  very  quickly  reached  by  raiL  Prome- 
nades, one  might  say,  are  before  every  door, 
and  almost  every  house  is  surrounded  by  its 
shady  ganlen  and  its  orchard. 

The  accommodations  of  the  place  are  of  a 
kiml  to  content  reasonable  people.  Every 
needful  comfort  is  provided  in  the  Kurhaus, 
aiitl  in  several  good  hotels,  as  well  as  in 
private  houses.  Ordinaries  are  open  to  the 
visitors  at  charges  varying  from  eight  pence 
to  two  shillings,  and  at  breakfast,  though  the 
bread  is  not  agreeable,  the  cream  is  of  a 


quality  almost  unknown  in  British  towna. 
In  many  houses  baths  are  to  be  had,  for 
which  the  usual  charge  is  a  shilling. 

A  la«ly  is  in  the  place  who  has  lived  in 
Encland,  speaks  both  French  and  English, 
understands  English  wants,  and  who  can  let 
lodgings  to  the  English  visitor.  As  she  is 
alone  in  this  respect,  I  do  no  person  injustice, 
and  may  save  trouble  to  some  reader  if  I 
sin  so  far  against  etiquette  as  to  make 
public  her  name — Miss  Winckler.  There  are 
five  or  six  private  metUcinal  sprinM  iu  her 
garden,  and  a  bath  is  established  in  her 
house,  which  is  also  in  immediate  proximity 
to  the  chief  spring.  Her  prices,  which  de- 
pend upon  the  time  of  year,  are  fixed  foreveiy 
month  in  the  season,  and  the  utmoet  ever  de- 
manded by  her  for  a  single  room  is  sixteen 
shillings  or  seventeen  shillings  a  week. 

This  season  it  has  liappened  that  no  bed 
was  to  be  had  in  Soden,  and  many  yialton 
have  lodged  at  IlOchst  or  Frankfort,  waiting 
till  apartments  were  vacated.  Others,  whom 
I  think  wise,  take  up  their  abodes  at  Neuen- 
hain, and  in  some  other  parts  of  the  sur- 
rounding district  By  so  doing,  they  may 
perhaps  get  fresher  air  and  finer  views^  while 
they  are  living  at  small  cost  among  the  kind- 
liest of  people.  One  thing  I  may  aa  well 
add,  that  they  do  not  live  among  a  servile 
race.  The  German  peasant  has  a  truer  sense 
of  his  own  place  in  creation  than  the  British 
cottager ;  and  this  is  more  espedally  the 
ease  when  he  abides  near  the  mountains. 
You  may  lodge  wherever  they  will  have  yon 
in  the  country  about  Soden  and  receive  care- 
ful attendance,  be  provided  with  clean  rooms 
and  all  thinss  that  the  resources  of  the  land- 
lord or  landlady,  hdped  by  your  money,  are 
able  to  supply.  However  it  may  be  years 
hence,  now  ic  may  be  safely  said,  that  you  will 
nowhere  find  yourself  the  victim  of  extor- 
tion ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  must  add,  tliat 
you  will  find  nowhere  anyone  disposed  to  be 
a  victim  to  that  sort  of  moral  extortion  in 
which  English  lodgers  are  not  quite 
practised. 
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LOVE  OF  BEAUTY. 

Ip  one  leaf  fall  from  the  oVrhanging  tree, 

Whose  complete  form  is  echoed  in  the  lake^ 
Unto  its  kindred  ima^  it  will  flee. 

Among  the  myriad  making  no  mistake. 
And  by  such  instinct,  which  cannot  be  wrongs 

Do  we  find  souls  that  will  reflect  our  own^ 
As  once  I  found  one  (afee,  amid  a  throng. 

Which  still  my  memory  beariy  at  it  wen  cufs4 
on  stone. 

like  the  combined  light  of  many  start, 

In  her  were  many  beauties  blent  in  one. 
And  her  soul,  as  a  captive  through  his  bars, 

Looked  through  hor  face,  like  a  beclouded  sun. 
Yet  beamed  with  love  all  kindred  hearu  to  win. 

And,  in  her  movements,  graces  ncrer  taught. 
Revealed  the  beauty  of  that  soul  within, 

And  flowed  like  poet's  words,  exprcasing  boNiljll 
thought. 
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Bhr  iliiew  it^f  but  ^jne  nttlen  iwitjtj  g!»nce, 

l.ikv  buiiiuicr  lightmiiig  from  fhe  brow  of  N3|lil 
Fla^liifig  upon  tlic  waulirf>  coiintepan^x  ; 

Oiily  a  Bimi^fir'*  glancr,  but  full  ofltgbt; 
8b#  Atii»|^  It  fn^i'lj,  ii  the  knghirig  brofik 

Fiitigl  ill  a|imy  on  ihe  ^raic fiit  flimen  th&l  iwine 
Tlwfr  if  in  A  roiffid  iu  grcrn  bankk.  tin  J,  in  tbnl  look, 
Sotne  fiieciou*  iunliKbi  Auticd  trptu  ktrr  •oul  ta£j 
mint, 

I  tbwiirbt  that,  of  ibp  fftllanti  itanrfing  bv, 

Wlrii  iiiiribler^il  iq  her  molt  fiii lit  dctfrr, 
Tb»i*  Wtt»  tiut  niio  who  In¥**ti  hrr  man;  th>n  1, 

Of  in  vrlioK.'  brriiiit  brr  icbncc  mouldi  kindle  ^rc 
More  fltiHirii|^  tTicin  in  mine;  I'd  thrj  could  fttuid 

ArvMrml  litr  |tii(ti«  inU  faugh  with  luerry  glee; 
IMiilii  I  itii^}iL  jitvtw  tmtch  lUai  atiovty  ba^<d, 

Si^t  Ijcm   ibjit  gcDlte  voii^  but  once  iddruied  to 

Of  ni&  t]|«'  world  niDT  tajtf  **^  fli*  mind  ii  weak  ; 

He  fra»lpt  hii  love  on  one  be  wiU  not  know. 
And  aUindi  Hport,  and  nrver  daret  to  i|iciik, 

Aftd  tlun  in  vertct  tr^itli  bit  idje  woe,** 
I  lell  yan  that  lo  lm|>e  to  writr  n  liue 

Wbiirb  fiu^bt  I'Xiilt  to  love  one  bre«st  bcaidef 
Or  iriJn  one  iboiiglit  (mm  nobler  heart  than  mine. 

Wire   m<rrtf  tban  if  I  wooed|  Atid  won  htr  for  • 
bride. 

Ae4  pot  fur  ber  alone  ata  1  content 

Wtlb  eanitit  tea.]  to  tet  nivK^f  iipart, 
for  lovei  rirtjuital,  ere  niT  youth  be  (pent, 

8t;bi}iting  all  the  tnnginp  of  mj  htnrX  * 
But  for  all  brnutj  which  hai  won  my  Jo**, 

Fof  «ime  who  onlj  rbink  of  me  wiih  M^om^ 
And  atttne  who  now  »re  ar^t^el-formi  abore, 

1  rbuote   tbia  lonelj  paib    ilie   worM    mAj    de«m 
forlortu 

Cf^nlent  unknown  to  love  ei  rinlltle  band 

Of  ra'lfjinl  form*,  scattered  I  know  not  wben. 
Who  *{ill»  by  njglit,  illume  iltep'^t  ibadiiwy  land 

Wttli  glan&rt  (uU  of  light  through  goUen  luir; 
And^  like  the  tpidrr,  wbo  demand ■  ni»  teava 

In  paWe  ebaml»eili  it*  fine  net  to  frame. 
The  web  of  my  afff-'ctioni  ihm  to  weave 

About  iomo  gentle  bear  la   who   uever    knew   tnj 
tamtt 


EOYAL  TEEASUREa 

Th£  word  Treasury  had,  during  the  Middle 
Ag^t  ^  ^ery  tiiflerent  aiguificaiice  fr<*m  that 
which  it  couveja  at  preaest*  The  place  was 
fiot^  then,  ma  now^  ft  mere  office  for  the  tr&ua- 
wciion  of  bitsinefls,  bnt  one  of  actu^  d^poftit 
for  the  most  precloua  objecla  belonging  to 
royftltjfV  Whatever  coined  money  the 
ttioDaix^h  posae^ed  w&s^  of  course,  bestowed 
In  tafety  there  ;  but  it  also  eon  twined  his 
KgaJ  oruamenLa,  hb  wardrobe,  the  jeweU 
with  which  he  decked  hm  pei-son,  the  rich 
lApetlry  that  adorned  his  palaces,  the  Tei^sels 
of  gold  and  Bilver  that  glittered  at  hi»  ban- 
qtaetiis, — ever)thiEff,  in  short,  that  bad  a  real, 
tangible  value.  Being  without  public  secu- 
ritie^j  wherein  to  invest  tlie  wealth  of  the 
State  (or,  we  bad  better  say,  hia  own),  the 
SoTereigD  laid  out  all  the  money  not  wanted 
for  war  or  pteiuure,  in  the  costliest  things 
thftt  could  1:^  foiindi  as  much  because  sacb 
purchases  Were  his  best  mode  of  in  vestment. 


as  because  he  liked  to  have  the  things  them- 
fiutvea,  Nothiiig  cume  amUs  in  tht^ae  royal 
collections,  there  being  scfircely  ao  Jirticle  in 
them  that,  apart  from  the  fji^hlon  in  which  it 
was  designed,  or  the  naeB  to  which  it  was 
J  desist iued,  was  not  of  some  intrinsic  vjdue,^ — ft 
[  value  upon  whi*;h,  in  cast?  of  necessity^  money 
might  bo  immediately  raided. 

Altiiough  deticieiit,  for  its  extent,  in  one 
important  fesiture,  »nd  liot  com{>:iz^ble  for 
the  maguiliceuce  of  its  jewels  and  plate  to 
the  treaijiirts  conUined  in  llie  Green  Vault 
of  the  royal  pabce  at  Dread  en,  or  in  the 
iniperitd  jewels  ^JKce  (Schatz-kamnier)  at 
Vienna,  few  public  coUeciions  give  so  com* 
pleta  an  ide;t  of  what  eonaUtuted  the  wealth 
of  a  roval  tre,'u*ury  as  the  cabinets  in  th© 
galleries  of  tlie  Lf^uvre  at  Paris ;  thoae  cabi- 
neU  which  are,  fur  tlie  most  part,  jmsseil  over 
with  little  more  tllan  the  cui^cfry  gkuce 
that  peo|>le  in  general  Wstuw  upon  a  shop 
full  of  briC'4'brac  ;  yet  there  is  a  great  deal 
at  once  curious  ami  hitere4tiug  to  be  learnt 
from  them,  ami  \*y  the  aid  of  a  very  useful 
\^ork  pnbhalied  tu  Fana  about  three  yeara 
since,  by  M*  de  Luburde,  the  Keeper  of  the 
Middle  Age  collecti<>nft  In  the  great  French 
muBcmn  (Notice  dts  Emsujij  lUjuux,  et  Ohjets 
divers,  exposes  daJis  l^  ^aleries  du  Mui^e 
du  Xjiitiyre),  we  may  acquire,  even  without  ft 
visit,  a  very  good  notion  of  thtsir  contents, 

The  deficiency  lo  which  I  have  alluded^ 
conaista  in  the  al*«ence  of  anv  large  f|uaniity 
of  the  enamelled  work  and  ji^wtdlery  for 
which  the  Paris  goldauiiiba  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries  were  celel>rated. 
The  greater  part  of  their  elaborate  handi- 
work has  diaapjjeareil  in  the  crucible,  and^ 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  number  of  rare 
objects,  the  Lonvre  collection  m^y  be  said  to 
consist  only — but  then  in  a  moat  .beautiful 
and  complete  manner^of  ornaments  not  an- 
terior to  the  aixteenth  century.  Wanting 
the  identical  objects  whicli  gave  so  much 
character  to  the  luxnry  of  the  most  artistical 
period  of  the  Middle  Ages,  M.  de  Laborde 
consoles  himself  by  repi*o<lucing  the  Inven- 
tory of  the  jewels  of  Louis  of  France^  Duke 
of  Anjou,  which  WQM  drawn  up  by  the  hand 
of  that  prince  about  the  year  thirteen  hun- 
dred and  aixty-aij,  and  enumerates  nearly  ft 
thousand  different  articles^  in  gold,  silver^ 
and  enamel, — diamonds,  emeralds^  aappbires^ 
rubiea,  crj'aLala,  fashioned  and  set  in  every 
vaiiety  of  form,  and  of  almott  inappreciable 
value«  A  great  deal  of  plunder  must  have 
fiillen  in  the  way  of  T^uis  of  Anjou,  besides 
the  goods  and  chattela  which  he  legitimately 
acqnired,  during  a  career  which  did  not 
extend  beyond  five  and  forty  years;  but,  with 
opportunity  a  prince  ''that  way  inclined" 
could  do  much, and  there  are aoine points  about 
hie  character  which  lead  one  to  believe  th^t 
he  was  not  an  over  scrupulous  person. 

The  Duke  of  Anjon  waa  the  aecond  aon  of 
John  the  Good,  King  of  France,  by  Bonne  of 
Luxembourg,  the  daughter  of  that  brave,  blind 
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Kin^  of  Bohemia  who  waa  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Crecy :  his  horse,  for  sure  giiiiiance 
into  the  thickest  of  the  fmj,  being  attached 
to  the  saddles  of  four  attendant  knights,  all 
of  whom  were  also  slain.  At  seventeen 
yeai*s  of  age,  Louis  drew  his  sword  by  his 
father^s  side  on  the  fatal  field  of  Poitiers, 
but  he  was  neither  wounded  nor  takeu  pri- 
soner ;  and,  before  he  was  twenty,  he  exer- 
cised the  functions  of  lieutenant  of  the  king 
in  the  provinces  of  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Tou- 
raine,  at  which  time  it  is  probable  he  first 
began  the  lucrative  occupation  of  a  collector. 
But,  he  was  disturbeti  in  that  pleasant  pur- 
suit,  peace  being  concluded  between  England 
and  1?  ranee  in  Uie  year  thirteen  hundred 
and  sixty,  one  of  the  conditions  of  the 
treaty  by  virtue  of  which  King  John  was 
released  from  his  captivity  in  the  Savoy 
Palace  in  the  Strand,  was  the  substitution, 
for  his  own  person,  of  a  hostage  in  that  of 
his  second  sou.  The  title  of  DuKe  of  Anjou, 
which  was  conferred  upon  Louis  to  reconcile 
him  to  this  enforced  surrender,  did  not  make 
amends  for  the  bitterness  of  exile  ;  for,  after 
enduring  his  captivity  about  eighteen  months, 
to  the  shame  and  grief  of  his  honourable 
father  he  broke  his  parole  and  fled  from 
London,  avoiding  the  presence  of  the  king, 
and  taking  refuge  in  the  castle  of  Guise, 
which  belonged  to  him  in  right  of  his  wife. 
We  all  know  how  nobly  King  John  returned 
to  the  prison,  where,  two  years  afterwards, 
he  died.  When  that  event  took  place,  the 
Dauphin,  Atiijou*s  elder  brother,  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  France  by  the  title  of  Charles 
the  Filth  ;  and,  though  he  might  little  esteem 
the  probity  of  LouIm,  he  appreciated  in 
his  character  those  qualities  of  resolution 
and  capacity  for  command  which  were  more 
serviceable  than  honesty  in  the  then  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  kingdom.  In  consequence 
of  the  trust  which  Charles  reposed  in  him, 
the  Duke  of  Anjou  successively  governed  in 
Brittany,  Languedoc,  Guienne,  and  Dauphiny, 
from  tiiirteen  hundred  and  sixty-four  to 
thiiteen  hundred  and  eighty  ;  and  those  six- 
teen years  were,  without  question,  turned  to 
good  account.  He  added  vastly  to  his 
spoils  on  the  death  of  Charles  the  Fifth, 
when  he  became  Begent  of  France;  but 
another  ambition,  that  of  attempting  the 
conquest  of  Naples,  of  which  he  (lied  kin^, 
caused  the  dispei-sion  of  a  great  part  of  his 
treasures.  Hiul  not  Louis  of  Anjou  paid  the 
debt  to  time  and  mortal  custom  before  the 
usually  allotted  period,  he  might  have  lived 
to  enlarge,  as  king,  the  enormous  accumula- 
tions of  the  Prince  of  France ;  but,  a  fever 
cut  him  short  in  the  castle  of  Bisceglia,  near 
Bari,  in  Apulia,  and  all  of  his  wealth  that 
remains  is  the  description  of  it. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  otfer  a  resumS  of 
this  remarkable  inventory,  for  that  alone 
would  more  than  fill  a  number  of  Household 
Words  --  but  what  I  propose  is,  to  dip  into  it 
at  random,  extracting  here  and  there   the 


account  of  some  jewel  of  price,  and  then 
giving  an  explanation  of  its  most  remarkable 
attributes. 

I  will  be^in  with  an  image  of  Saint  Michae], 
of  silver  gilt.  "  He  is  armed  beneath  his 
mantle^  and  stands  with  both  feet  upon  » 
serpent"  (the  Wicked  One),  **  which  serpent 
has  its  two  wings  enamelled  azure  within 
and  without,  and  these  wings  are  between 
the  feet  and  legs  of  the  aforesaid  Saint 
Michael,  who  carries  in  his  right  hand  a  long 
cross  of  white  silver,  which  he  thrusts  down 
the  throat  of  the  aforesaid  serpent ;  and  on 
the  top  of  the  cross  is  a  small  peacock,  snr- 
mounted  bv  a  cross  of  red-  enamel ;  in  his 
left  hand  the  aforesaid  Saint  Michael  holds 
a  small  apple  of  silver  gilt,  on  which  is  also 
a  little  cross ;  and  he  stands  upon  a  lai^ 
pdestal  with  six  comers.  And  on  the  flat 
oeside  the  said  comers  are  enamels  whereon 
men  are  represented  riding  on  beasts^  and 
the  front  of  the  pedestal  is  enamelled  with 
lozenges,  some  of  azure,  others  of  green, 
having  red  borders ;  and  the  said  pedestal 
rests  on  six  small  lions  recumbent ;  and  it 
weighs  in  all,  including  the  wings,  which  are 
large,  gilt,  and  chased,  seventy-three  marki^ 
Troyes  weight.**  This  ornament  belonged  to 
the  prince's  private  chapel,  which  was  richly 
stored  with  saintly  statuettes  of  gold  and 
silver.  Here  is  a  smaller  one  of  ^  Saint  John 
the  Baptist  on  a  base  (entablement)  enamelled 
in  azure,  with  angels  playing  on  direra  in- 
struments, seated  on  three  younff  lions.  And 
the  said  image  holds  in  his  left  hand  a  round 
reliquary  of  crystal  ornamented  with  a  hoop 
of  silver  gilt  And  with  his  right  hand 
shows  £cce  Agnus  Dei  (Behold  the  Lamb 
of  God)  ;  and  weighs  altogether  nine  marks 
and  one  ounce.*' 

These  images  in  precious  metal  were  of 
three  kinds :  solid,  moving  (mouvantes),  and 
those  which  opened  (ouvrantes).  The  two 
latter  sort  deserve  special  mention.  Images 
endowed  with  motion  were  favourite  toys-* 
lay  as  well  as  clerical— during  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  inventory  of  the  jewels  of  Anns 
of  Brittany,  towards  the  close  of  that  epocb^ 
contains  *'  a  picture  of  Hercules  with  movaUe 
eyes  and  eyebrows  (les  sourcils  et  yeox 
branlans)  ;'*  and  amongst  the  accounts  re- 
lating to  the  Church  of  St  Maclou  at  Houen 
is  a  sum  entered  as  payment  to  Nicolas 
Quesnel,  image-maker  (ymaginier),  for  two 
images  of  moving  angels  to  place  upon  the 
pinnacles  of  the  organs.  Opening  images 
abounded  also  in  the  cabinets  of  royalty,  and 
amongst  ecclesiastical  treasures.  A  very  fine 
one  in  ivory,  belonging  to  the  collection  in 
the  Louvre,  represents  the  Annunciation, 
where  the  body  of  the  Virgin  opens,  and  dis- 
closes the  three  personages  of  the  Holy 
Tinnity,  witli  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul  on 
either  side  ;  this  description  of  jewel  was 
common.  Of  another  kind,  in  the  inventory 
of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  is  a  fleur-de-lis  <n 
wood,  gilt  outside,  and  opening ;  within  is  a 


Cnacifixion  anH  imaj^^eaofOrirLadv  ami  Saint 
AtJiie,  Tit©  inventory  of  King  Charles  tlie 
Fifth  of  Frnnce  meiiliona  a  pine-cone  which 
opfiied  in  the  mi<MIe  and  dispkyed  the 
ntysUry  of  the  Visitattou  of  the  Thrt*e  Kinga. 
AiDOTig  the  trpit^nita  of  Louia  of  Anjou 
wns  »  vessel — liieraliy,  a  aruall  aliip  (une 
nave  Lie)— foe  hoUiin^  incense  ;  on  the  covers 
or*  deck,  of  which  were  two  eniyrahla,  trt'fcU- 
ihiii»e«l,  ftnd  inside  the  cover  were  iraidl 
&iuiy»l.'4  .'ind  trees  enamelled,  and  within  the 
'  TtfH»e1  a  »|Hion  of  white  silven  These  n«"4vettes 
wtTt?  nlt+o  used  for  spices  and  other  condi- 
ni<*nt^  Malty  of  the  opening  iinngea  were 
r*?inArkal4e  for  m^jeiiuity  of  cnnstmctioM ; 
but  I  he  L;re;it  chamcteristlc  of  lliose  which 
Wfii^  luade  of  the  precious  met«iba  was  their 
en<ttninii3  value*  Here  is  I  lie  de$^*ri lotion  of 
a  spli-ndid  jt'Wi^l  of  this  kind  which  waa  pre- 
fit* ia**d  by  llutt  she-woU,  I^aheau  de  BnviOre, 


peraan,  were  supposed  to  impart  marvellous 
V  i  rtu  es ;  t  heir  c  Ificaey ,  wh  en  pi  aeed  i  n  i!  h  u  re  heij 
extended  to  those  who  came  and  pr.iyetf 
before  them.  Tlie  jeweller*,  conaeqaently, 
employed  all  their  skill  in  fixinfj  tht^iu  iu 
franies  and  ciiae^^  ornamented  with  pearU 
and  precious  etonea.  The  iuvejitory  of  Mary 
Stuart  descrlhes  an  Agnus  Bei,  set  in  rich 
cry«Jal  and  gold,  with  a  araall  golden  chain  ; 
and  another,  in  silver,  belanj^irii^  to  Chailea 
the  Sixth  of  France,  waa  richly  enamelled 
with.iigai'ea  and  garnisheil  with  twenty -nint 
pearl  a. 

In  the  inventory  of  Louia  of  Aujou  are 
many  pictures  (tabienux),  hut  tliese  must  not 
he  literally  accepted  ha  jiainliuga.  It  rarely 
happened  that  even  thti  pieturea  which  vre 
conaider  such,  were  without  some  jidveiiti* 
tious  oniampntaiion  ;  hut  the  greater  number 
of  what  were  cidled  pieturea  conaiated   eii- 


io  luT  piKjr  nmd  hu&hand,  Chartea  the  Sixth  jtirely  of  aoUd  uiateriul^  into  which  gold, 
of  Frmice,  as  a  ntjw-year*d  gitt.  In  fonrtei^n  .  silver,  aiul  precious  atonea  entered  very 
h«n  iretl  and  four.  **An  iniai^e  of  Our  Liidy  j  lai'gely*  The  following  may  be  titken  aa  a 
Be:a>>il  in  agarden  of  trellb-work,  holding  the  I  tpeeimen  :  **A  picture  of  ailver-gilt,  sowa 
iiif^ht  Jestua.  The  former  figure  is  of  whit©  |  iuaide  (aem^  par  deilenz)  wiith  Targe  and 
enaiiK'l  niui  t!ie  latter  of  bright  red,  A  clasp  |  am  all  eaierah!?,  huge  and  aniall  bah'Laa 
on  Uk'  hreast  of  the  Virgin  la  ornamented  i  rubiea,  large  and  anialJ  cameoa  (cunmhieux), 
with  aix  pt-arh  and  a  hala.^  ruby,  and  about  I  anil  of  ^miill  pearls  a  greikt  quantity*  And 
ber   head   is   a  crown  witli   two    rubles,    a  !  in  the  middle  ia  a  very  large  caiaeOj  In  which 


Bitppbire,  and  sixteen  pt^arls,  the  crt>wn  being 
iPUp]>ort«d  by  two  angeta  in  white  enanieU 
The  gjirih  a  is  deeojuted  with  five  large  balasa 


np|>c:ir  Our  Liidy  placing  Uur  I/ortl  in  hia 
cradle,  and  the  ange la  around  ;  and,  beneiith, 
Uur  litily  bathing  her  Child  j  and,  behinil  her, 


nibie^,  five  a-ippliires,  and  thirty-two  pearls,  [  Siunt  Joseph,  aeatifd, ami  reatathesaid  picture 
mnd  upon  a  leitem  rests  a  book  ornamented  1  on  a  border  (aouagt*),  which  is  sown  witheuie- 


rith  twrtve  pearh.  Three  image j^  of  gold — 
to  wit,  Saltit  Catherine,  Saint  dohn  the  Bap* 
tiat,  ami  Siitat  John  the  Evangelists  ar«*  placed 


raids,  ruhUa  of  Alexandria  (rubis  d*Alia  m* 
drie),  and  aniall  pearls.  And  between  the 
said  border  and  the  Uii>eniacle,  is  a  capiud  of 


b*h^w  tlie  Virgin,  and  beneath  these  again  is  i  uinaenry  with  windowa,  within  which  are 
ft  fi^Mire  of  the  king  himaelf,  kneeling  on  a  ■  imnges  carved.  An«l  weighs  in  aU  fourteen 
cnsihiun  enriched  with  four  («arU  and  em-  marks  six  ounces  and  a  U&W 
hUzomd  with  the  anna  of  Fran^^*  In  front  1  Cameos  are  rapntioned  aa  being  inserted  ia 
of  the  king,  on  one  side,  is  a  small  pedestid  ofj  this  pieture  ;  ami  am^aii^t  the  omanient?^  of 
gohi,  on  whitdi  lies  his  l>Ot>k  ot  i^r>iyer«, ;  the  midille  agt?s,  tlie  c^ineo,  whether  aculp- 
bchiud  him  Is  a  tiger  (a  type  of  his  nueen),  tared  on  shell  or  agate,  held  a  prominent 
iLiid  on  the  other  sitfe  standi*  an  armed  kni;^ht  I  pUce.  Con  lined  ta  live  manufacture  of  the 
in  widte  and  blue  enamel,  bearing  tiio  king's  |  j>eriod,  the  subjecta  were  really  reli|iou3,  and 
golden  h*dmet.  In  the  lowest  part  of  the  |  repi  esenteil  what  were  intended  —  Holy 
ornament  is  an  esquire,  in  enamel,  holding  by  I  Familiea,  Anaunciations,  Crucifixion^  and  ao 
the  hn<lle  a  white  enamelled  horae,  with  f^jrth  ;  but  when  antifjuea  were  enshrined, 
saddle  and  housings  of  gob  I,  and  re«*iinff  his '  Jupiter  very  often  did  duty  for  Saint  John, 
disengaged  hand  on  a  staff,"     The  weight  of  and  Apollo  for  Saint  Peter-    The  art  which 


this  jewel  waa  nearly  eighteen  marks  of  goM, 
ajid  the  framework  in  which  it  was  set  about 
thirty  marks  of  silver-gilt. 

In  the  groups,  generally  Bp<*aking,  the 
A^nii^s  Dei  was  not  merely  in*iicated  fyj  the 
alt  it  ado  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist— a»  in  the 
image  mentioned  above — but^fas  presented 
in  substance,  as  an  object  of  which  great 
account  was  marie.  It  waa  a  circular  waxen 
tabSet,  irapreased  with  the  sign  of  the  Paschal 
Lamb,  and  wa^  luade,  iu  quantities,  at  Home, 
with  ibe  remains  of  the  Piiachal  t^iper,  which 
waa  meite^l  on  Holy  Saturday,  at  tlie  same 
time  that  the  new  one  w^vs  blest  by  the  Pope* 
Tiiesa  tablets  were  then  distributed  tJi  rough - 
out   Christendom,  and,   when  worn  on  the 


created  the  cameos  was  fully  appreciated, 
but,  the  subject,  if  susceptible  of  appllcjitii>n, 
was  made  to  fit  the  nearest  legend  of  the 
Church  to  wliich  it  bore  resemblance*  Thus, 
in  the  inventory  of  the  Bake  of  Nor* 
maudy  isacameo representing  Hercules  strag- 
gling with  a  lion, — where  the  pagan  demi- 
god was  iden tilled  with  Samson  |  a  nymph 
bathing,  paaacd  for  Susannah  ;  Mercury  with 
his  Petsisus  was  simply  described  m  "The 
head  of  a  man  wearing  a  chaplet ;''  tho 
Father  of  the  Opdt,  with  the  inter iption 
"  Zeus,'*  only  appeared  to  be  **  A  naked  man 
sealed  on  a  cloth,  holding  an  eagle,  and  14 
written  a  wor<l  before  him,  and  la  seaited  in  a 
rim  of  gold  |'*  Cupid  winged,  was  eaUed  ^  A 
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little  angel  (Aiigelot)  quite  naked  ;**  a  Bac- 
chante with  a  thyrsus,  ^  A  woman  holding  a 
long  thing  in  her  hand*'  (una  femme  qui 
tient  line  longue  chose  en  sa  main) ;  and  so 
of  a  thousand  others.  But.  tlie  cameos  exe- 
cuted at  the  time  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  sub- 
ject represented.  In  the  Testament  of  Queen 
^oan  (d'Eyreux),  an  openinsr  picture  (tableau 
cloant)  is  described  of  silver  gilt,  in  the 
middle  of  which  is  a  cameo  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion of  Our  Lady,  strewn  with  pearls  and 
precious  stones,  and  priced  at  thirty  francs. 
The  treasury  of  King  Charles  the  ilfth  of 
France  contained  numberless  cameos,  in- 
serted  in  reliquaries,  rings,  crucifixes,  and 
other  objects.  A  purse  is  mentioned  that 
held  the  cross  which  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantiue  always  carried  about  him  in  battle. 
It  was  enclosed  in  a  golden  jewel,  orna- 
mented with  a  large  cameo,  on  which  was 
carved  in  relief  ^en1ev6)  the  imaee  of  Our 
Lord,  eight  large  balass  rubies,  and  ten  larffe 
pearls.  Belonging  to  King  Charles  the 
Sixth  of  France  was  ''A  small  golden  pic- 
ture, longiah  and  hollow-shaped  (sur  fa^n  de 
fons  de  cuve),  of  the  size  of  the  hollow  of  the 
hand,  or  thereabouts ;  in  which  is  a  small 
image  of  Our  Lady,  whose  face  and  hands  are 
of  cameo,  the  body  down  to  the  waist 
of  sapphire ;  she  hoMs  her  naked  child, 
made  of  cameo,  and  the  said  picture  is  en- 
riched with  three  balass  rubies,  three  sap- 
phires, six  pearls,  and  banes  by  a  hook." 

But,  besides  religious  subjects,  portraiture 
and  the  pursuits  of  the  time  were  intro- 
duced. Thus,  in  the  inventory  of  the  Duke 
of  Berry  (in  the  year  fourteen  hundred  and 
fifteen),  is  *'  A  ring  of  ^old,  in  which  is  the 
face  of  my  lord  (the  Duke)  counterfeited  on 
a  cameo ; "  and  **  A  large  square  cameo,  in 
-whicli  is  a  man  sitting  under  a  tree,  holding 
»  hawk  on  his  fist,  and  a  dog  before  him, 
with  a  net  spread  out,  the  border  of  which 
net  is  enamelled  with  fleurs-de-lis.** 

Before  I  quit  the  subject  of  cameos,  I  may 
observe  that  there  was  a  description  of 
painting  employed  generally  in  the  minia- 
tures of  illuminated  manuscripts,  called 
painting  in  cameo  (peinture  en  CMnahieu), 
which  consisted  in  the  simple  contrast  of 
black  on  a  white  ground  ;  but  the  use  of  the 
term  did  not  obtain  till  after  the  Benais- 
sance. 

The  treasury  of  Louis  of  Anjou  was  not 
without  reliquaries.  These  cases  for  relics 
were  of  all  sizes  from  the  largest,  in  the  shape 
of  a  church  (commonly  called  a  chasse),  to 
the  medallion  which  was  worn  round  the 
neck ;  sometimes  they  assumed  the  form  of 
busts  in  silver,  of  detached  limbs  covered 
with  metal,  of  candles  containing  the  Holy 
Innocents,  of  bones,  crystals  and  pictures, 
such  as  have  been  described  ;  and  the  con- 
tents were  always  regulanly  ticketed,  I  sup- 
pose for  fear  of  mistakes.  Of  religious  relics 
all  ti'Avellrtrs  in  Catholic  countries  have  seen 
enough,  but  there  were  others  to  which  more 


real  interest  was  attached — relics  of  affection 
and  those  that  were  truly  historical.     In  the 
inventory  of  Piers  Gavestou,  the  favourite  of 
our  Edward  the  Second,  appears  **  A  cup  of 
gold,  enamelled  in  blue,  which  Queen  Aliouors 
^ve  to  the  King  that  now  is,  with  her  bless* 
ing  **  (od  sa  b^uiceon).  A  bequest  froru  Queen 
Joan  of  Evreux  to  Queen  Blanche  of  Navarre 
— she  was  called  by  her  countrymen  "  Beau- 
tiful Wisdom  "  (Belle  Sngesae)— consisted  of 
''asmall  diamond  which  the  Kin*;  of  Navarr% 
brother  of  my  lady,  gave  formerly  to  me,  the 
same  which  he  always  wore  on  his  person,  be* 
cause  it  had  l>elonged  to  their  father,  whom 
Crod  absolve.**    And  in  the  will  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  the  father  of  Henry  of  Lancaster,  is 
this  entry :  ^  An  ancient  clasp  of  gold  (fer- 
mail  d*or  del  veil  manere),  writteu  all  ovw 
with  the  names  of    Ood,  which  my  verj 
honoured  lady  and  mother,  the  Queen,  whom 
Gk>d  absolve,  gave  me,  commanding  that  I 
should  preserve  it,  with  her  blessing,  and  I 
will  that  he  keeps  it  with  the  blessing  of 
God  and  mine.**    Somewhat  leas  authentic, 
perhaps,  is  a  gold  rine  with  a  sapphire,  of 
which  mention  is  maofe  in  Pier  Gaveston^s 
inventory,  said  to  have  been  forged  (forged, 
indeed ! )  by  the  hands  of  Saint  Diinstan.    A 
certain  pair  of  tongs,  which  the  same  saint  so 
deftly  used,  would  have  made  an  invaluable 
relic!    In  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine^ 
when  John  of  France  was  prisoner  in  Eng- 
land, he  gave  Edward  the  lliird  a  cup,  whicn 
had  descended  to  him  from  Saint  Loui^  oat 
of  which  the  latter  used  to  drink,  andf  Ed- 
ward gave  his  captive,  in  return,  the  goblet 
he  habitually  drank  from.  One  of  the  legacies 
of  Queen  Joan  of  Evreux  to  Philip  of  Valob 
was  a  weapon  which  had  belongea  to  Looia 
the  Ninth;  the  pointed  knife  which  bung 
at  his  side  when  he  was  taken  prisoner  at 
Massoys  (Mansourah).    Relics  of  Saint  Louii^ 
indeed,  were  held  in  the  highest  estimation 
from  his  triple  claim  as  warrior,  saint,  and 
king;  his  cups,  his  daggers,   his  books  of 
prayer,  were  preserved,  and  his  garments 
even    to    the   meanest.     The  inventory  of 
Charles  the  Sixth  mentions,  for    instance^ 
"The  shirt  of  Saint  Louis,   of  which  one 
sleeve  is  wanting,  a  piece  of  his  cloak,  and 
a  roll  of  parchment,  m  which,  written  with 
his  own  Iinnd,  are  the  instructions  he  sent 
to  his  dauf^hter.**    The  psalter,  also,  in  which 
Saint  Louis  learnt  to  read,  was  amongst  the 
relics  possessed  bv  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy. 
These  princes  had  another  relic,  the  genu- 
ineness of  which  may  be  doubted.    "  A larse 
wild-boar*s  tusk,  said  to  be  one  of  €rarin\ 
the  wild-boar  of  Lorraine.**     This  animu 
cuts  ft  conspicuous  figure  in  the  Homance 
of  Gaherin  le  Lorrain.     Something  more  to 
the  purpose  in  the  Dijon  collection  was  a 
swora  that  had  belonged  to  the  famous  hero 
Bertrand  du  Guescliu  (une  esp^  de  guerre 
qui  fut  ^  Messire  Bertrand   de  Glaiquin). 
There    is   an   eutrv  nmde  in  the  inventory 
of  Amboise  of  the  claim  of  another  renowned 
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knight:  **A  s word  with  an  iron  htlt,  faah- 
ioned  like  a  kej,  called  the  sword  of  I.-ari* 
selot  du  Lac :  it  is  aaid  to  bav6  been  made 
by  the  fzilH«^a,"  Relics  of  this  fiort  ahoutide<i, 
we  h{v?*5  th«m  of  all  kinds :  not  the  lea«t 
interesting,  perhaps,  <*f  the  collection  at 
Ambohse,  was  the  armour  of  Joan  of  Arc 
(Hmmojs  de  la  Pucelle),  but  whether  it  be 
the  same  that  is  now  ahowii  aa  hersa  in  the 
Museum  of  Arliilerx,  in  Pans,  I  am  not  able 
tola  J. 

Somewhat  akin  to  theae  relics  of  affection 
were  the  jparters,  nngi,  and  gird  leu,  which 
bor«  inscripl  ions,  or  were  otherwise  retitferifd 
attractive*  Tlie  garter,  which »  from  the  habvt 
©f  conataut  riding  ami  the  form  of  the  Iridves' 
dres^ef*.  was  frequeutlj  e]tpoaed^  waa  often  a 
hij^ldy  decorated  ornament,  Thirty-aix  sous 
of  Pa»in  were  pnid*  in  the  3*ear  thtrteeti  hun- 
dred and  eighty-eight,  for  **  four  tissues  of  fine 
azure  £tlk  to  mak.s  two  pairs  of  garters  for 
the  Dwchesa  of  Orleans,  the  aarae  being  fur- 
nished with  buckles  of  ailver-gilt."  Another 
pair  for  the  same  noble  lad?  was  made  of 
gold  enamelled  witli  tears  and  pansiea  (es- 
nuiill^^  h  tarmea  et  k  penttSes),      The  reei- 

Ident  of  these  rich  ornaments  wan  the  beau- 
al  Valentine  of  Milan,  who,  after  the  murder 
af  her  hui»band  in  the  Hue  Bar  bet,  adopted 
^with  enough  of  tears  and  sad  thoughts — 
this  mdancholj  motto  ;  "  No  more  to  me  is 
ttUght;  nothing  to  me  is  air*  (plus  ne  m'est 
rien  J  rien  ne  m'eat  plus).  The  widowed 
princess  also  took  for  her  device-*such  waa 
the  ciiitom  of  tlie  time — the  veesel  c^lhvi  a 
•*  eharitepieure  :''*  \t  was  a  kind  of  watering- 
pot,  from  whence  the  water  fell  drop  by 
drop,  like  tearf.  One  of  these  emblems^  ma^Je 
Tery  smalJ,  in  gold,  was  given  by  the  Duchess 
to  her  brother  Alof  of  CleTes,  as  a  socket  for 
the  feather  of  his  bat  The  finger^ringB  of 
tile  middle  ages  were  as  variously  ornamented 
M  those  which  are  worn  now-a-days,  and  ad- 
xnitted  of  all  kinds  of  devices.  Ev^en  the 
wedding- rmg  underwent  a  metairiDrphosis* 
OnginaHy,  as  Pliny  tells  «s,  of  iron  and 
perfectly  plain,  it  became  at  a  very  early 
periodj  amongst  Christians,  a  rich  golden 
ornament  In  the  inventory  of  the  Duke  of 
Berry,  already  cited,  a  ring  is  descnbcd 
'^  having  a  precious  stx^ne  in  it,  with  which 
Joseph  espoused  Our  Lady,"  and  as  late  as 
the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, Gabriel le  d'Eetr^s  possessed  the  wed- 
ding-ring which  her  lover,  Henry  the  Fourth 
ef  Prance,  put  on  the  finger  of  bis  first  wife, 
Margueritej  "  in  which  was  a  table  diamond." 
Tlie  girdles  of  parsons  of  rauk,  of  both  sexes, 
were  generally  as  rich  as  they  could  he 
tnafle^  and  shone  with  jewels  and  gohh  The 
belt  ii'f  Charlemagne  was  a  treasury  in  itself, 
the  Chronicle  of  8t,  Denis  telling  us  that  it  I 
waa  six  spans  in  length,  besides  what  hting 
below  the  buckle.  Queen  Joan  of  Bourimn,  j 
the  wife  of  Charles  the  Wise,  had  a  golden 
girdle;,  the  foundation  of  which  was  of  blitek 
tiifAue,  and  the  surface  was  ornamented  with  ' 


a  heart  set  round  with  pearls^  emeralds,  and 
rubies  of  Alexandria;  the  two  bnck lea  were 
of  blue  enamel ;  and  a  small  gold  chain, 
formed  of  fleurs-de-lySj  banging  from  it,  was 
enriched  with  a  fine  sapphire.  Another  of 
theae  expen»ive  girdles  was  studded  with 
eighty-bix  golden  nails  arranged  so  as  to 
form  the  letters  L  and  J,  with  a  lily  between 
them  ;  and  a  third  is  mentioned  in  the  Royal 
Accounts  which  aerved  as  a  hat-band,  and 
was  made  flexible  like  a  cord,  with  a 
running  ornament  of  roses,  leaves  and  flowers, 
enamelled  of  the  proper  ct»loiirs  on  a  dark 
ground.  The  pendant  extremity  of  tliea© 
belts  (called  "  le  mordant**),  was  often  worth 
almost  a  king's  ranaoau  To  a  gjriUe  of  Joan 
of  KavaxTe  was  attached  a  mordant  in  which 
ware  five  lar^e  sapphires,  five  rubies,  four 
diamonds,  mid  twenty  large  pearls,  and  the 
buckle  of  the  same  was  encrusted  with 
precious  stones,  Moltos  and  war^jries  were 
alao  ligured  on  the  belts  of  kinga  and  nobles. 
There  is  a  payment  entered  in  the  royal 
accounts  of  Charles  the  Wise,  to  Hermaut 
Huissel,  a  goldsmith^  for  having  made  and 
forged  (fait  et  forgi6)  nine  letters  of  gold 
expressing  "Esp^ranee;"  and  such  devices 
were  frequent, 

li  is  not  to  he  supposed  that  the  table  of  a 
prince  like  Louis  of  Aitjoo,  whose  taste  for 
ornament  was  so  strongly  developed,  was  set 
out  with  less  mngivificence  than  his  private 
chapeL  The  inventory  of  hia  household  plate 
might  excite  the  envy  of  Hunt  and  RoekelL 
Wiiat  would  they  say  to  such  a  flask  as  this  ? 
"A  large  flask,  gilt  and  eoamelJed  after  the 
following  manner  ^  It  standi  npon  a  square 
pedeatsd  supporte^l  hy  four  recumbent  lions 
(gisant  Bur  leurs  pied;*),  and  above  these  lions 
are  several  raised  boidera  (sou ages),  and  at 
the  base  are  four  azure  enamels  representing 
wild  beasts.  The  body  (or  round  part)  of  the 
fla»k  has  on  it  six  enamels,  in  which  men  do 
various  things  (oil  il  y  a  honimes  qui  font  pin- 
sieurs  choses),  jsucb  as  cutting  trees  and  other 
acts  of  labour ;  and  in  the  middle  Is  an  azure 
enamel,  where  a  man  on  horaeliack  is  fights 
ing  with  a  Hod,  and  the  said  lion  stands  on 
his  two  hind  legs,  and  with  bis  claws  seems 
to  tear  and  wound  the  horse.  The  sidea  of 
the  flask  (the  flat  part)  arfr. adorned  with  two 
wreaths  of  chased  foliage  which  mna  from 
the  base  to  the  neck,  where  they  are  inters 
laced ;  their  aides  are  enamelled,  and  between 
the  enamels  Is  a  raised  and  grained  border, 
on  which  are  seen  two  flying  8^rpi.*nt3  with 
blue  enamelled  wings^  Aid  the  necks  of  the 
said  serpents  are  rings  that  bold  the  cords  of 
the  flask,  which  are  of  silk,  strewn  along 
their  entire  length  with  green  and  azure 
enameU,  and  gilt  ornaments  in  form  of  the 
letter  S.  And  the  neck  of  the  said  fla»k  ter« 
mi  nates  in  an  enameled  pipe,  from  whence 
falls  a  small  golden  chain,  the  end  of  which  ia 
attjiched  to  one  of  the  serpents.  And  this 
flask  weighs  altoj^ether  twenty-three  marks^ 
six  ouncea,  six  deniers.*'    Borne  pains  Were 
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taken  to  mouut  the  goblet  described  below. 
I  follow  the  original  as  nearly  as  I  can  :  **  A 
lady,  oue-Iialf  of  whose  Ixxiy  is  that  of  a 
woman,  and  the  other  half  that  of  a  wild 
beast    on    two    feet,    stands    on    a    terrace 


other  smaller  flying  serpents,  also  with  eni^ 
melled  wings.  And  the  said  hanap  and  cover 
is  ornamented  with  a  raised  foliage,  and  oo 
the  top  is  a  knob— weighing,  in  all,  eight 
marks,  seven  ounces.*'     The  next    is   of  a 


enamelled  azare  with  small  trees,  stags,  and  •  more  poetical  character : ''  A  hanap  on  three 
greyhounds.    And  from  the  bosom  (giron)  of  i  feet^  strewed  with  enamels  of  birds  and  nused 


the  lady  issues  the  head  of  an  oz,  one  of 
wiiose  horns  she  clasps  in  her  hands  ;  and  in 
the  said  head  is  a  spout  (biberon),  and  to  the 
ears  of  tlie  said  head,  and  at  the  sides  of  the 
said    lady,  beneath   her   anns,  hang  small 


foliage,  and  the  knob  of  the  cover  gilt  and 
adorned  with  raised  leaves.  And  round  tbe 
bottom  of  the  hanap,  and  on  the  lit],  are 
enamelled  the  History  of  Tristan  and  Yaeat; 
and  the  hanap  is  supported  by  three  doga, 


chains  with  the  escocheons  of  the  Archbishop  !  and  weighs,  altogether,  ten  marks,  three 
of  Houen  and  Marigny  ;  and  the  said  lady  ounces."  But,  the  costliest  hanap  in  the  Duke 
wears  a  mantle  cut  up  at  the  sides,  and  a  high  !  of  Anjou^s  collection  was  one  that  weighed 
hat  on  her  head,  both  of  which  are  enamell^ ;  I  upwards  of  thirty- two  marks.  On  this  cup^ 
and  behind  the  said  lady,  on  the  back  of  the  I  amidst  the  most  splendid  jewels,  appeared 
said  beast  (her  other  part),  is  placed  a  goblet  |  shepherds  playing  tlie  flute  and  Saracen  horn 
of  crystal  mounted  on  a  silver  enamelled  — shepherdesses  spinning  while  their  dogs 
pedestal  with  scroll  and  open  work,  and  round  guard  the  flocks,  rabbits  in  abundance,  groves 
the  crystal  are  four  bats,  and  the  lid  is  bor-  i  of  trees,  a  lady  presenting  a  ring  to  tlie  lover 
dered  with  silver,  and  the  knob  (fretel)  is  I  who  sits  beside  her,   many  armed   knightly 

Saladin  on  horseback  attended  by  Saracens ; 
and,  to  complete  the  list,  the  Emperor  Char- 
lemagne seated  in  his  chair  of  state,  his 
sword  in  his  right  hand,  his  shield  on  his  leit 
arm,  and  his  feet  resting  on  a  lion,  with 
Saracen  banners  around,  and  on  the  rim  is 
inscribed  these  sentences  :  "  A  loyal  life  will 
I  lead,  for  by  loyalty  a  man  is  honoured.  He 
who  is  loyal  all  his  life  is  honoured  without 
reproach."  Under  various  names,  such  as 
godets,  gobelets,  flascons,  boutailles,  quartes, 
coupes,  pintes,  and  pots,  these  drinkmg-Tei- 
sels  were  all,  more  or  less,  elaborately  omar 
mented.  It  was  the  same  with  the  salidres 
(which  must  by  no  means  be  confounded 
witli  modem  salt-cellars,  however  graceful 
the  form  of  the  latter),  the  nefs  (or  shipa), 
the  mestiers  (candlesticks),  the  chaaderoni 
(tureens),  the  chaufTettes  (basins),  the  trail* 
chois  (trenchers),  and  the  escuelles  (plates) : 
all  that  ingenuity  could  devise  or  wealth 
create  went  to  the  construction  of  a  service 
of  plate  in  the  middle  ages. 


made  of  vine-leaves,  from  whence  issues  a 
three-sided  bud,  enamelled  azure  and  green. 
And  the  said  lady,  the  pedestal,  the  goblet, 
and  the  lid,  weigh  altogether  five  marks^ 
seven  ounces,  and  twelve  deniers." 

This  must  have  been  an  awkward  goblet 
to  drink  out  of,  but  these  extravagant 
cups  are  numerous  in  the  inventories  of 
Louis  of  Anjou.  We  have  a  gilt  monkey 
on  a  green  terrace,  under  an  oak,  wearmg 
a  bishop's  mitre,  and  extending  hiB  paws 
in  the  manner  of  a  benediction ;  and 
he,  with  all  his  attendant  devices,  is 
only  the  framework,  as  it  were,  of  another 
goblet.  We  have  a  cock  serving  as  a 
vase  (aigui^re),  the  body  and  tail  covered 
with  pearls,  the  neck,  wings,  and  head  silver, 
enamelled  yellow,  green,  and  azure,  and  on 
his  back  a  K)X,  which  seizes  him  by  the  comb. 
We  have  a  fountain  filled  with  fish  on  a 
terrace  where  grows  a  lofty  tree,  in  the  midst 
of  which  is  a  nyiug  serpent ;  and  a  nionkey 
sits  beneath,  fishing  witn  a  line  and  basket, 
having  just  caught  a  barbel  |  while  dogs  and 
rabbits,  children  and  butterdies,  enamel  the 
ground.  In  short,  there  was  nothing  gro- 
tesque or  incongruous  that  did  not  find  a 
place  in  these  singular  drinking  vessela  But 
the  aiguidre,  generally  speakinsr,  was  of  rery 
elegant  form,  and  the  materiidiB  of  which  it 
was  composed  exceedingly  costly.  Its  at- 
tendant cup,  the  hanap,  was  made  of  the 
richest  as  well  as  the  poorest  substances, 
according  to  the  rank  of  the  owner.  King 
Charles  the  Wise  drank  out  of  a  hanap  of 

Cter  set  with  gold  and  precious  stones  ;  the 
ap  of  the  ai'tisan  outside  his  palace  gate 
was  a  wooden  cup.  One  of  the  many  hanaps 
of  Louis  of  Anjou  is  thus  described :  "  A 
hanap  with  a  cover,  on  a  tripod,  sown  with 
enamels,  in  which  are  trees  and  rabbits  of 
divers  colours  ;  and  on  the  pedestal  are  three 
flying  serpents,  with  azure  enamelled  wings, 
and  by  means  of  their  tails  they  support  the 
hanap.    And  between  their  tails  are  three 


OUR  POISONOUS  WILD  FLOWERS. 

The  notion  is  so  prevalent  amongst  the 
poor  that  free  use  may  be  made  of  tha 
herbs  of  the  field  as  medicine^  the  prao- 
tice  is  also  so  common  among  children  of 
munching  leaves,  or  roots,  or  berries,  of  wiM 
plants  among  which  they  walk  in  summer 
time ;  that  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  Mr. 
Johnson,  the  botanical  lecturer  at  Guy^ 
Hospital,  for  having  published,  for  the  use 
of  the  general  public,  a  short  and  simple 
account  of  the  British  poisonous  plants,  with 
a  picture  of  each  to  stand  instead  of  a  tech- 
nical description. 

There  are  the  buttercups,  to  begin  with,  so 
caustic  that  the  hands  of  children  gathering 
them  are  sometimes  inflamed,  or  even  blis- 
tered. The  deep  colour  of  butter  was  as- 
cribed to  the  eating  of  these  flowers  by  ths 
cows,  wherefore  Uiey  were   called   butter- 
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flowers  and  buttercup* ;  but  the  t*ows  know  * 
better  thnu  to  <^at  thern.  The  poisonoua  priu-  \ 
eiple  iu  buttercups  is  volatile^  nud  disajipears, 
out  of  the  herb  in  di"jin«,',  Butt^fi-cnps,  there- 
ior^,  are  not  only  harniltiss  when  mixed  with  i 
the  graaa  Iq  tuakin^  hay,  but  &ven  help  to 
tu&ke  the  fo^lder  nulritive  hy  the  l»rge  quatt*  i 
litT  of  mil  (milage  their  stem  a  ooutain,  | 

The  -wild  anemones,  which  belong  alao  to  \ 
the  rrowfuot  tribe^  are  poiaonona,  urid  so  ie 
lUDiikflhooily  or  wol  fa-bane,  as  by  thia  time 
we  have  reason  onough  to  know.  Every 
pjirt  of  thia  last-naujeu  herb  la  poi^Qoua, 
aiid  because  its  youug  kavea^  are  tike  parsley, 
and  ltd  old  root  is  like  horse-radish,  many 
hav«  #ateTi  it  and  died.  It  ought  uever  to 
W  platitec]  for  the  sake  of  its  bright  flawer» 
in  the  Eianie  bed  with  any  aort  of  kitchen  ' 
li^rba,  I 

Tbe  6  till  king  hellebore,  bear'a  foot^  or  aet-  j 
ie^wort,  the  gi'een  hellebore^  and  the  bl&ek 
Le]ktiiore>  or  Oliristmiie  rcsae,  produce  vomit-  . 
iii^r,  purging,  burning  pjiiii,  convulHiona, 
d«atb,  luey  will  tempE  nobody  to  eat  them  ! 
for  piea^nre,  but  h^lleborB  ia  iised  iu  the  | 
country  for  worm  meiiicines  by  many  a  well-  i 
wionniiig  quack  ;  and,  eaya  Dr,  Taylor,  "if 
j^tersufia  are  not  dwaya  kilW  by  auch  worm  I 
metliduc's,  H  must  be  a  very  fortunate  cir- 1 
cutnfitaitee/*  j 

Tbe  etfect  of  poppiea  ia  well  known.  It ' 
ifl  the  large  white  garden  pc^ppy,  from  the 
eecd-v easel  of  wlduh  opium  m  obtained ; 
thrre  is  but  little  opium  in  tbe  red  poppiea 
«f  the  roadiside  and  the  field  ;  enongbf  Low* '. 
ev^r,  Ui  do  mischief,  TIjo  common  celandine 
la  TiwWntly  irritsiutj  and  it  may  poison  people. 
On  one  occasion,  a  town  aervant  rem o veil  to 
the  couutry,  garubiied  diahea  with  its  young  ; 
Curlt^d  leavea  iti stead  of  parsley.  | 

It  may  be  thought  that  we  are  aafe  among 
legumes,  but  we  jae  not.     We  may  eat  beaua 
ftn«l   peas,  but  we  had  better  avoid  eating 
likkiuriiiim.     Tiie  poisonous  principle  of  tbe 
laburunmi   cytiiilne,   ts    conUiined    in    some  , 
^ther  leguminotia  planta.     In  the  iiiburnuia  ' 
il  kills  eaeily.    Three  little  girla  ia  Hereford- 
ijiire^  finding  that  a  high  v^iud  had  eliaikeu 
down  a  great  matiy  laburnnm  poda,  collected 
tbem   in  play,  and  ate   the  aeeda  as  peaa. 
They   were  children  of  from  tive  to  seven 
year^  old.    Two  died  the  same  night  ta  con- 
wiibiuua  ;  the  third  recovereil,  oulj  after  a 
Hogertfig  illness  of  aome  montha.    There  ia ' 
'i  |}ot«ou  also  in  iaburnum  bark.    The ! 
I  of  tlie  yellow  nnd  of  the  rough-podded  | 
cUlitig  may  produce  headache  and  sick^ 


The   wild  flower  of  the  encumber  tribe, 

common  in  England,  the  brjon^^,  is  a  jxjwer* 
fni  and  bigKly  iiTitJiut  purgative.  It  is  a 
ttii&Gk  herb  medicine  ;  ita  red  berries  produce 
'  LU  efiects  on  children  who  may  chance 
tfi  cat  them* 

In  the  parsley  tribe  there  are  same  familiar 
wild  Aower«,  very  ajit  to  be  eo. ten,  and  very 
^  fit»m  eatahki  '  CarroUand  pai'isiuipa,  celery 


and  fennel,  belong  to  this  family,  and  they  are 
good  to  eat,  of  courao  ;  but,  there  are  other 
plants  of  the  kind  which  careless  people  may 
mistake  for  parsley,  celci^,  or  parsnip,  and 
die  of  the  bUiader.  Hemlock  leaves  Imve 
beeti  eaten  for  paraley'leavea,  although  much 
darker  and  more  gloesy.  Cows  and  goat^ 
will  not  eat  hemlock,  but  sheep  eat  it  un- 
harmed. It  kills  man,  when  taken  in  a  fatal 
doae,  by  its  strong  action  on  the  nerves,  pro- 
ducing inseniibiiity  and  palsy  of  the  arms 
and  lege.  As  a  drug,  it  la  moat  dangerous, 
except  in  skilful  hands* 

Then  there  is  foola'  parsley,  A  child  of 
five  yetirs  old  has  been  poisoned  by  eating 
the  sc»mewbat  bulbous  roots  of  this  plant,  by 
mistake  for  young  turnips.  She  died  within 
au  hour.  Somebody  put  the  leaves  into 
soup  instead  of  parsley.  Vomiting  followed, 
with  at  laat  lockjaw  ;  death  within  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  roots  of  water- hemlock  or 
cow  bane  have  been  eaten  by  children,  for 
parsnipa,  With  death  SA  the  couscquenoew 
But,  the  luoat  virulent  of  all  the  poisons  of 
thia  sort  ia  the  water-drop  wort,  common  on 
the  banka  of  the  Thames.  When  not  in 
flower  it  resembles  celery,  and  the  roob^  may 
be  mifitnken  eaijily  for  para nijj- roots.  Some 
jeara  a^o,  a  number  of  convicts  were  at  work 
upon  the  river  bank,  near  Woolwich,  and 
found  a  quantity  of  this  plant.  Seventeen  of 
them  ate  it,  Kine»  shortlv  afterwards,  went 
into  convulsions  ;  one  diedl  in  live  minutea  ; 
another  iu  a  quarter-of-an-hour ;  a  third  in 
an  hour ;  and  a  fourth  a  few  miimtes  later. 
Two  otliei^  dicil  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 
The  fine-leaved  water-drop  wort  and  the 
common  drop  wort  are  less  poisonous,  but 
not  to  be  eaten  without  consideiiiblQ  danger. 

Now  we  come  to  the  potato  family  ;  even 
the  potato  itself,  when  the  roots  are  exposed 
to  air  and  lij^ht,  developing  much  of  the 
active  principle  and  little  of  the  atarch,  may 
kill  and  has  killed  the  person  eating  it.  The 
leaves  aud  item^  t00|  are  narcotic  alfi\rays,aud 
still  more  tbe  berrka^  But^  the  tobaooo  is,  of 
tiiis  family,  safer  to  amoke  than  eat ;  a  very 
little  of  it  eatan  has  auMced  to  destroy  lifeu 
The  deadly  nigbtsbade,  too^  is  »  fair  lady  to 
be  shunned ;  the 

BrllodoDTiA  with  ffllie-ptinted  frulti 
Alltiriog  10  dntroy. 

A  yery  small  number  of  the  dark  purple 

nightahade  berries,  fair  to  the  eye  tind  sweet 
to  the  taste,  will  kill  a  child.  It  li  on  record 
that  only  half  a  berry  has  sometimea  proved 
[fatal.  The  root  and  leaves  aj'e  not  less 
deadly  than  the  berriea.  Ten  years  ago,  some 
of  tliese  nightahade  berriea  were  in  ignorance 
hawked  al^ut  London  streets  for  fruvt.  Two 
persona  died  in  consequence,  and  othera  had 
narrow  escapes.  The  bitter-sweet  or  wowiy 
nightshade,  so  abuuiilaut  in  our  hedges,  haa 
ala^>  to  be  avoided ;  and  the  black  or  garden 
nightshade  has  piMjVt^d  Utal  to  sevt^raL 
iiuuljane  ia  not  uncommon  in  &ome  pajrti 
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of  England,  in  waste  ground  near  towns  and 
villages.  The  whole  herb  poisons  man, 
though  it  may  be  eaten  without  hurt  by 
cattle.  It  ainees  delirium  and  stupor,  con- 
vulsions, even  insanity.  Two  fatal  cases  are 
recorded.  Even  of  this  herb  the  roots  have 
been  eaten  in  soup  for  parsnips.  Dr.  Honlton 
relates  that  they  were  once  eaten,  by  the 
same  mistake,  for  supper  in  a  monastery. 
AH  who  had  taken  any  were  affected  in  the 
night  and  during  the  next  day.  One  monk 
got  up  at  midnight  and  tolled  for  matins; 
others  obeyed  the  summons ;  and  of  those  who 
did  so  some  could  not  read,  others  repeated 
what  had  not  been  set  down  in  their  brevi- 
aries. The  thorn  apple  has  effects  so  deadly 
that  in  America  it  has  been  called  the  devil's 
apple.  It  is  said  that  thorn  apples  were 
used  to  produce  the  prophetic  paroxysms  at 
the  Delphian  shrine. 

In  the  figwort  tribe  there  is  no  plant  so 
dangerous  as  fox-glove.  It  is  a  {Mwerful 
and  valuable  medicine  to  the  physician,  but 
one  of  the  most  perilous  of  herbs  in  the  hands 
of  the  ^uack.  Its  most  peculiar  effect  is  that 
which  It  has  upon  the  action  of  the  hearty 
reducing  to  a  wonderful  degree  the  number 
of  its  beats. 

Mezereon  is  very  dangerous.  Its  scarlet 
berries,  bright  as  currants,  shining  against 
lively  green  foliage,  are  apt  to  *  erupt  a  child. 
Funr  or  iive  will  produce  serious  illness,  more 
may  kill.  Spurge-laurel  is  not  less  dangerous. 
A  decoction  of  the  root  and  bark  is  sometimes 
ns'  «1,  an«l  when  used,  always  with  great  risk, 
as  a  worm-medicine. 

1  lie  spurges  have  a  juice  so  hot  and  acrid 
that  one  might  suppose  they  never  would  be 
eaten  by  mistake.  A  l)oy  of  six,  however, 
ate  the  petty-spurge  and  died.  A  boy  of  four^ 
teen  ate,  in  thoughtless  daring  of  his  school- 
fellows, several  plants  of  the  sun-spurge,  and 
died  in  three  hours  in  distressing  suffer- 
ings. Herb  Mercury  and  wild  spinach  have 
also  had  their  victima  Herb  Paris  has  not 
yet  caused  fatal  poisoning,  but  symptoms 
caused  in  a  child  by  eating  a  few  of  the 
berries  as  black  currants  indicate  that  it  has 
properties  similar  to  those  of  deadly  night- 
shade. 

Black  bryony  is  sometimes  given  by  quacks 
in  |>owder  and  decoction.  One  dose  pro- 
duces death  in  the  most  painful  form.  Where- 
ever  it  grows,  childi*en  should  especially  be 
warned  against  eating  its  scarlet  berries. 

Daffodils  and  lilies  also  swell  the  list  of  poi- 
sonous wihl-flowers.  Even  the  pleasant  odour 
of  the  daffodil  and  the  narcissus  causes  head- 
ache, if  it  be  breathed  for  any  length  of  time. 
Infants  have  been  dangerously  affected  by  the 
mere  carrying  to  the  mouth  of  Uie  flower  of 
the  daffodil,  and  swallowing  some  poi*tions  of 
it.  The  narcissus  is  more  deadly  than  the 
daffodil,  and  gets  its  name  from  the  Greek 
word  (nark6)  for  stu|x>r  or  insensibility.  It  is 
unsafe  to  eat  either  jonquils  or  snowdrops. 
There    is    some    poison,    too,    in    the   wdd 


hyacinth,  and  much  and  deadly  poison — of  a 
sort  called  veratrin — in  the  meadow-saffron. 
A  few  years  ago,  a  woman  picked  up  in 
Covent  Garden  Market  some  bulbs  of  ths 
meadow-saffron  which  a  herbalist  had 
thrown  away  ;  she  took  them  for  onions,  ate 
them,  and  died  shortly  afterwards.  A  man 
swallowed  some  seeds  incautiously,  and 
quicklj  died.  The  leaves  are  avoided  by  horsei 
but  eaten  by  deer  and  cattle,  who,  sometimes  in 
the  spring,  when  the  juices  are  most  vinileii^ 
die  by  them.  They  seem  to  become  whole- 
some when  dried  in  hay. 

Of  the  arum,  which  is  called  also  lords  and 
ladies,  or  cuckoo- pint,  when  it  is  fresh,  aQ 
parts  are  dangeroua  Three  children  ate  some 
of  the  leaves  ;  their  tongues  became  swolleii, 
swallowing  was  difficult,  one  died  in  twelve 
and  one  in  seventeen  days;  the  third  recovered 
The  poison,  which  is  very  acrid  io  the  rooti^ 
may  be  dissipated  by  heat  In  the  Isle  of 
Portland,  wliei*e  the  arum  is  abundant,  Ue 
roots  steeped  in  water,  baked  and  powdered 
are  eaten  under  the  name  of  Portland 
sago. 

Of  poisoning  with  yew  and  yew-benifli^ 
cases  are  numerous.  Wherever  there  are 
yew  hedges  in  gardens  frequented  by  children, 
the  hemes  ought  to  be  removed  before  they 
ripen.  There  is  poison  in  elder  flowers,  leaver 
and  roots ;  even  the  berries,  when  eaten  ai 
they  are  found  upon  the  tree^  may  prodnoe 
vomiting  and  purging. 

Sorrel  owes  its  agreeable  sharpnea  to 
oxalic  acid  in  the  binoxalate  of  potash  wherein 
it  abounds.  It  is  good  in  salad,  and  a  few 
leaves  may  be  eaten  without  hurt ;  but,  eerioni 
illness  may  result  from  eating  it  in  quantity. 

The  same  is  to  be  said  of  the  kernels  of 
stone-fruits,  which  are  flavoured  witliPmssie 
acid.  Only  a  very  few  are  to  be  eaten  with- 
out risk.  A  little  girl,  aged  five,  ate  a  great 
number  of  the  kernels  of  sweet  cherries.  Her 
brother,  a  few  years  older,  also  ate  some. 
Next  day,  the  girl  was  in  a  stupor,  from 
which  nothing  could  rouse  her.  She  died 
about  forty  hours  after  the  kernels  had  been 
eaten.  The  boy  was  ill  for  a  month,  and 
then  recovered. 


HOW  WE  LOST  OUE  MINISTER 

Our  village  is  on  the  seacoast,  far  from  tlM 
main  roads  and  the  towns ;  we  have  a  hai^ 
hour  for  small  fishing  smacks,  and  do  a  emaxt 
trade  in  whiting  pout  and  salmon  peel,  bat 
we  cannot,  with  strict  propriety,  be  termed 
commerciaL  There  is  nothing  to  attract  the 
great  world  from  their  enjoyments  and  dissi^ 
pations  in  favour  of  Bai-nley  Combe,  except 
Its  natural  loveliness ;  perhaps  our  simple 
manners  may  have  their  charms  for  such  at 
have  been  preyed  upon  for  successive  years 
by  lodging-house  keepers  of  Brighton,  who 
have  been  bitten  in  the  face  and  eyelids  down 
at  Margate,  who  have  given  up  trying  io 
persuade  themselves  that  what  they  ameU  at 
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CI  not  drains.  We  are  at  prenent 
te,  cleaulj,  an<i  of  ^ood  aai^oufj 
b  doue  aur  best  '^  to  meet  the 
ptireiiients  of  that  ariitocmcy 
Mii^B  us,  aummer  ader  summer^ 
bre.'*  (See  the  new  advertiae- 
iba£anr)  where  a  wbe^l  of  fortune 

r^ntly  e Ideated  regartileaa  of  ex- 
take  iu  at  each  hotel  a  second- 
ijer  \  we  have  added  to  a  library, 
■lure  considered  but  little  inferior 
Hhe  British  MuseTim,  several 
^cations  ;  and  I  do  not  desire  to 
punial  With  a  aense  of  ita  own 
1^1  when  I  aay  ttiat  there  is  an 
p,  £xpre«s!ed  intention— on  the 
tu i i tt-^e  o f  mn nagenj en t  to  order 
pou  triiil  We  ai^  anxioua  to 
^ody  anil  to  ofl'end  no  one.  The 
Bapid  ^by  which  name^  in  an 
f  the  ternia,  although  iu  full  con- 
}f  the  bie^ings,  of  hereditary 
fce  accustomed  to  c^d  him),  one  of 
pllegiana  studying  here,  informed 
p  was  nothing  iu  Jitersiture  worth 
^  except  the  Mysttiiies  of  the 
Tat«$a  serial  not  binding  itself 
.  in  any  particular  amount  of 
Lady  Cle;ir^tarch  swept  out  of 
fom,  and  nearly  out  of  Barnley 
ell,  becan.«3e  it  was  offered  to  her 
bving  volume.  We  have  built 
f-machjuei— two  for  ladieis  and 
leiuea^ — nnd  there  is  a  la  tie  gritty 
\  possei^iou  of  the  poatmiatreas, 
\  as  desire  it  can  obtain  a  warm 
ath*  Paths  have  been  cut  m  our 
bdled  doukeyii  placed  conveniently 
^f  them.  Seats  are  set  advan-j 
luting  the  best  views— ^and  alpen* 
b  the  guide-book  says  are  ai>Bo- ' 
toiiaable,  "the  sharp  gradients  of  | 
iQombe  foot-roarls  being  inexpres- 
to  the  pedes trioji " — are  exposed  , 
ke  barber ^s^  to  the  wonder  of  the 
habilanta.  We  retained  a  Literary 
[of  great  proviuciftl  reputation) 
liee  of  compiling  that  volume  and 
;  Bamiey  Cowbe  therein — and  lie , 
with  a  vengeance ;  when  I  read  ! 
Inpendou^  heights,  gigantic  lir 
spooming  cataract,  I  feel — if  I ' 
^wed  the  expression — jioaitively 
yb  the  man  who  had  talked  prose 
Ithoui  knowing  it^  I  begin  to  be 
pi&t  a  itimantic  region  I  have 
p  a  denljcen.  The  surgeon  tells 
bpei  of  one  of  the  parish  children  * 
[ol&r  goitre  when  she  grows  up, ' 
h^T  fortune  and  onrs  will 
,de.  How  we  shall  dilate  upon 
ition  (alna !)  paying  the  ujual 
he  enormous  altitude  at  which  ' 
jd  for  the  gigantic  character  of 
tecent  scenes  !*'  There  ia  *^  A 
I  redufle,^*  the  guide-book  says, 
Bg  made  hb  soliUyry  abode  for 


years  in  a  clefl  of  Bandey  cliffy  now  eartui  a 
scanty  subsistence,  in  addition  to  the  roots 
and  the  spring  with  which  he  has  been  so 
long  contenteil,  by  awakening  the  sluuiberoua 
echoes  with  a  S wither  horu/^  Thia  \^  in 
reality,  the  boy  who  should  be  minding  my 
pigs  m  the  beech-wood,  but  who  prefera  to 
sit  upon  a  very  dangerous  ledge  amotigat  the 
rocks,  practising  upon  bis  s vine- cat  1,  and 
who  consumes  more  beer  and  bacon  when  he 
comes  home  at  night,  after  doing  nothing, 
than  any  grown  man  in  the  villaj^e^  after  doing 
a  great  deaL  My  gardener  telk  me  tliat  he 
couM  get  a  ahillirjg  a  head  many  a  day  if  I 
would  let  him  show  people  over  my  half  acre 
of  lawn  and  shrubbery  during  the  season. 
"  Here/*  tliia  ia  the  guide-book  again,  ■*  Art 
seems  to  hare  been  the  chief  operator  in  laying 
out  with  taste  the  walks,  the  nower^,  the  plan- 
tations '* — there  are  altogether  five-and-forty 
trees,  including  gooseberry  trees,  *'  There," 
it  continues,  re i erring  to  my  neighbour's  (the 
coast-guardaman'sgrounds)^  fur  which  he  does 
not  care  an  anchor  button,  and  which  be  ^ufFem 
to  run  to  rack  and  ruin, "  Nature  has  had  the 
principal  management — the  dark,  ivy-man  tied 
rock,  tlie  overhanging  wood,  the  ajvooniing 
cataract,  are  the  prevailing  characteristics/' 

There  ia  nothing  iu  Darnley  Combe  whieh 
loses  in  deecription.  I  think  ;  nothing  either  in 
illustration,  to  junge  by  the  violent  en  gray- 
ings,  prints,  and  water-colour  aketcbea  of  it 
exhibited  In  all  the  ne ighbouring  to wnsi,  stuck 
against  the  sides  of  public  conveyances 
obtruded  upon  the  heads  of  uote-pnper,  and 
stamped  on  mugs,  and  jugs,  and  work-boied, 
and  fans  for  preseutSf  We  do  what  we  caa 
to  become  famoxts  and  popu Ira*  every  way. 
When  homceopathy  was  the  mge,  our  chemiat 
— who  ia  likewise  the  grocer,  and  the  baker^ 
and  the  wine  and  beer  mcr<:hant,  all  in  an 
infiuitesimal  way — became  a  convert  to  the 
neit-to-nothing  remedies  at  oncCi  still  issuing 
to  the  benighted,  castor-oil,  if  they  liked  it| 
by  tl(e  gallon.  When  the  water-cure  got  to 
be  fa'iihionable,  our  doctor  had  pipes  laid  on 
to  his  own  house  from  everywhere  immia^ 
d lately ,  and  would  put  you,  if  you  preferred 
it,  in  a  couple  of  wet  sheet^  juat  aa  soon  as 
recommend  a  warming-pan  and  antimonial 
wine*  Our  rector,  Mr,  England,  who  *  ex- 
pacta  every  man  to  do  A  u  duty,^*  and  dtslikei 
much  f>ersonal  clerical  exertion^  has  doue  his 
very  best  to  procure  plejising  curatea,  and 
has  p^^rsevered,  in  spite  of  many  disappoiut^ 
ment^'-'the  high,  the  broad,  the  low,  the  alow, 
the  no-chureh  have  all  been  tried  at  Barn  ley 
Combe,  and  all  for  diSerent  oSeucea  have 
been  found  guilty  and  oondemned.  Ladiea 
of  high  degree  have  aid  led  out  of  our 
very  pews  before  the  winda  of  diataat«- 
fnl  doctrine.  Officers  of  stale  have  goue  to 
sleep,  aa  though  they  were  not  taking  a 
holiday  from  their  respective  duties  ;  aud  the 
rector  himaelf  had  once  t4>  listen  to  a  denun^ 
ciatory  harangue,  of  which  he,  the  incum- 
bent,   was    the    unmistakable    object,    and 
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which   extended    conmderablj   beyond    his 
usual  dinner-hour. 

At  last  Barn  ley  Combe  was  blest  with  a 
fitting  minister  in  the  Rev.  Peony  Flush.  In 
the  season,  and  out  of  the  season  also,  he  was 
equally  earnest  and  efficient ;  and  was  not 
only  patronised  by  the  aristocracy,  but  beloved 
by  the  poor.  Although  he  was  my  dear  and 
intimate  friend  indeed,  it  is  not  through  tlio 
prejudice  of  friendship  that  I  assert  he  w.'is  the 
friend  of  us  all.  His  figure  was  tall  and  thin 
to  attenuity  ;  he  was  nearly  bald,  with  a  com- 
plexion like  a  girPs,  and  an  expi-ession  like  a 
saint^s ;  as  dispassionate,  as  moral,  as  noble, 
as  simply  religious  a  being  as  ever  walked 
thirt  world  of  sin  and  vanity.  I  think  he 
understood,  sympathised  with,  p:illiuted, 
pitied,  rebuked,  such  as  were  the  contrary,  in 
a  manner  that  the  most  universal  and  chari- 
table Christianity  could  alone  inspire.  His 
simplicity  was  a  real  nobility  ;  and,  from 
never  having  mixed  with  the  world  (save 
in  a  peculiarly  secluded  university  life), 
he  was  quite  untainted  with  that  false  and 
degrading  i-espect  that  is  so  generally  paid  to 
**  ])osition,"  without  regard  to  wisdom  or  to 
vii-tue.  Briton  as  he  was,  and  yet  exempt 
from  the  national  foible,  it  is  not  to  be  suj)- 
posed  that  he  had  no  weakness  ;  he  was 
the  shyest — ^the  most  painfully  modest — ^man 
I  ever  knew  ;  and  he  oftentimes  suffered 
in  consequence  most  cruelly.  He  Wiis  the 
man  who  went  most  out  of  his  way  to  avoid 
hurting  peo[)le*8  feelings,  and  for  tlic  sake  of 
dtliiracy  ;  and,  as  usually  happens,  he  was 
treading  ui>ou  people's  mental  toes  continu- 
ously. When  he  first  came  among  us,  and 
was  I'lirniahing  his  cottage,  and  glutting  intro- 
du-ed  to  his  future  parishionei-s,  I  remember 
calling  with  him  (on  our  way  to  the  market- 
town)  upon  a  farmer  who  had  a  clul>-fuot.  It 
was  not  long  before  poor  Flush,  who  was  not 
aware  of  this,  and  was  very  near-sighted, 
obrierved  with  a  smile,  that  our  host  seemed 
to  take  excellent  care  to  kee})  himself  out  of 
the  dirt  among  the  lanes.  "  What  a  sensible 
boot  that  is  of  yours,  Mr.  Layman  ;  why,  it's 
trel»le  soled  I "  And,  before  he  had  reco- 
vered himself  from  the  flame  of  blushes 
into  which  he  burst  upon  the  discovery  of 
this  mistake,  he  informed  Mrs.  Layman  and 
her  four  daughters,  that  the  object  of  our 
expedition  into  the  town  was  to  procure 
him  (Peony  Flush)  "a  pair  of  comfortable 
drawers,"  meaning  thereby  a  chest,  I  suppose, 
but  sending  the  whole  company  into  shrieks 
of  laughter,  and  suffusing  himself  from  top  to 
toe  with  a  beautiful  n>8e  colour.  These  sort 
of  things,  he  confe&se<l  to  me,  annoyed  him 
for  mouths  after  wants,  oppressing  him  like 
sins ;  and  I  could  not  forbear  remarking, 
"Why,  Flush,  how  will  you  ever  have  the 
face  to  propose  to  the  future  Mrs.  P.  F.  ?  ** 
He  rose-coloured  in  such  a  manner  at  this, 
that  I  said,  **  Come,  Peony,  tell  us  all  about 
it  at  once,  do,"  which  accordingly,  after  a 
little  pressing,  he  did. 


"  I  was  indeed,"  he  began,  "  once  engaged 
to  be  married  I  believe,  (how  I  went  so  nr 
aa  that  is  a  marvel  to  me  still),  but  an  ind- 
dent  of  so  frightful  a  character  took  place  u 
to  put  the  matter  entirely  out  of  the  auestioa 
I  was  a  young  undergraduate,  apending  tks 
summer  with  a  reading  party  at  the  Irish 
lakes,  when  I  met  with — with  Lucy,  and  got, 
in  short,  to  be  accepted.  She  was  residiui^ 
with  her  mother,  in  the  same  hotel  in  Kil- 
lamey  as  ourselves,  and  we  all  met  ereiy 
day.  We  boated  on  the  lake  together,  and 
tished,  and  sang,  and  read.  We  landed  os 
the  wooded  islands  in  the  soft  ■ummer  even- 
ings, to  take  our  tea  in  gipsey  fashiony  and  to 
sketch ;  but  she  and  1  mostly  whispered— 
not  about  love  at  all,  as  I  remember,  but  of 
the  weather  and  the  rubric  ;  only  it  seemed 
so  sweet  to  sink  our  voices  and  speak  low  and 
soft.  Once,  in  a  party  over  the  moors,  while 
I  was  leading  her  i)ony  over  some  boggy 
ground,  I  caught  her  hand  by  mistake  instead 
of  her  bridle,  and  she  did  not  snatch  it  away. 
It  was  the  heyday  and  the  prime  of  my  life, 
my  friend,  and  tliat  youth  of  the  spirit  wldch 
no  power  can  ever  more  renew.  I  knev 
what  she  felt,  and  what  would  please  her,  as 
soon  as  the  feeling  and  the  wish  themselves 
were  bom.  Our  thought — my  thought  at 
least,  '  leapt  'out  to  wed  with  thought^  ere 
thought  could  wed  itself  with  speech.*  She 
took  a  fancy  to  a  huge  mastilT  dog  belonging 
to  a  fisherman ;  and  I  bought  it  for  her  ac 
once,  although  it  was  terribly  savage,  and, 
(except  for  Lucy's  liking  it)  not  either  good 
or  bciiutiful.  Its  name,  also — the  only  one  it 
would  answer  to,  an4l  sometimes  it  would  not 
to  that — was  Towser,  not  a  name  for  a  lady*i 
j)et  at  all,  and  scarcely  for  a  ^entlemany 
There  was  a  little  secluded  field,  hedged  iB 
by  a  coppice,  which  sloped  into  the  lake^ 
about  a  mile  from  the  hotel ;  and  there  Lucy 
agreed  (for  the  first  time)  to  meet  me  alone. 
1  was  to  be  there,  l>efore  break  fas^  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  you  may  be  sure 
I  was  there  at  six — with  Towser.  Perh^ 
I  was  never  happier  than  at  that  particuuir 
time.  The  universal  nature  seemed  in  har- 
mony with  my  blissful  feelings.  The  snn 
shone  out  bright  and  clear,  so  that  the  fresh 
morning  breezes  could  scarcely  cool  the  ples- 
sant  throbbing  of  my  blood  ;  but  the  blue 
ripj)ling  waves  of  the  lake  looked  irrepressi- 
bly  tempting,  and  I  could  not  resist  a  swim. 
Just  a  plunge  and  out  again,  thought  I ;  for 
though  I  had  such  plenty  of  time  to  spare,  I 
determined  to  bo  dressed  and  ready  for  the 
interview  an  hour  at  least  before  the  ap- 
pointed time.  Lucy  mighty  like  myself,  be  a 
little  earlier ;  and  at  all  events,  with  such 
an  awful  consequence  in  possible  app^ 
hension,  I  would  run  the  shadow  of  a  risk 
*  Mind  my  clothes,  mind  them,'  sud  I 
to  Towser  (who  took  his  seat  thereon,  atoM 
sagaciously  enough),  for  I  had  heard  of  sbA 
things  as  clothes  being  stolen  from  unoonMi^ 
I  ous  dippers  before  them,  with  results  not  to  bt 
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bt  of ;  and.  in  I  went*  t  remember  the 
t  of  tlmt  tmtii  *veri  to  this  clay,  the 
the  fr«abiiea3i  the  Iuxutioub  softne^  of 
particular  wave^  juat  qb  the  laat  view 
bii  eyes  rested  on  it  painted  on  the 
ry  of  one  who  ha»  been  stTicken  blind, 
I  laat  heard  melody  is  tre^SDirecl  in  that 
nan  itiinncd  deaf  "by  a  fall ;  rt  ivaw  my 
mrfect  pleasnre,  and  aueceeded  by  a 
that  I  filiall  neve  Ft  I  thmk,  quite  get 
When  I  bud  bathed  aa  long'  &§  I 
d  to  be  prudent^  I  landed  nnd  advanced 
tt»  the  »|H^t  wliere  my  garments  and 
ST  hiy  i  ns  I  did  ao,  every  individual 
jtKtii  his  back  aeentod  to  brbtle  with 
tits  e3*ea  kindled  coals  of  fire  ;  he  gave 
ttce  by  a  low  determined  growl  that  be 
!  apring  on  m©  imd  tear  me  itito  trag- 
I  if  I  approached  nearer;  it  was  evident 
le  did  not  recogniae  me^  in  the  least, 
lit  my  clothes.  *  Tow,  Tow,  Tow,  Tow, 
said'  I  plewsantly,  *  good  oid  Tow^  you 
nber  me ;  *  but  the  brute,  like  the 
^  whom  we  have  known  in  a  better  day, 
,ppeal  to  when  in  indifferent  apparel, 
ihook  hia  bead  in  a  menaciag  manuer 
bowed  hia  teeth  the  more*  *TowBer, 
liet,  fir  ;  how  dare  you — Tow,  Tow, 
" — ■  Towser — (here  he  nearly  had  a  bit 
calf  off) — you  naBty,  brutal  dog  j  go 
sir,— go  ;  atn*t  you  ailiametl  of  your* 
^  Drojffl  of  foam  oozed  through  the 
of  the  ftrocious  monster  as  he  stciod  np 
[h-i\  K'Ti^H  at  the^  reproving  words,  but 
hi: I  -'vd  no  sign  of  remorse  or  aorrow, 
tuution  bemme  fleHoun  In  the  extreme  ; 
if  he  chose  to  ait  there,  on  my  personal 

el,  until 1  At  thm  idea,  too  terrUile 

conciuiled,  a  profuge  pernpiratiou  broke 
I  o  s-e  r  ni  e.  Presen  1  ly ,  feel  i  og  a  I  i  ttl  e  col*  I , 
,t  tiaek  hitu  the  lake  ag;iiu  to  conaider 
wti^  ti^  lif?  dmte,  and  resolving  the  fell 
Towser  into  the  water  and 
.  1 11,  A  buse  and  flatteiy  being 
ly  thryvvn  away  upon  him,  1  tried 
t ;  I  heaved  at  him  with  all  my  force 
irgeat  pebbles  I  eon  Id  aelect,  the  majo- 
f  which  he  evaded  by  leaping  from  side 
e^  and  those  whieh  strnck  him  rendered 

0  furious  that  I  believe  be  wouhi  have 
juid  eat  me  if  he  could,  whether  I  wa.^ 

»d  or  not»  but  bo  would  not  venture 
he  water  after  me  still.  At  iaHt^  the  lime 
a^  on  apace  for  the  appointed  inter- 
which  I  had  once  looked  forward  to 
flpb  delight  and  expectation,  I  was  fsiiii, 
K>ny  of  shame  and  rage,  to  hhle  myself 
wf  diXeh.  in   the  nei^rhbourlng  copae, 

1  1  could  see  what  took  place  without 
«een,  and  there  I  covered  myself  over, 
bfibif  in  the  wood,  with  leaves*     Pre- 

'  ray  Lucy  came  down,  a  trifle  more 
dly  dretmed  than  nn^uat  and  looking  all 
and  modesty  ;  the  do^'  began  to  howl 
s  drew  near  ;  she  ?aw  him  and  alie  saw 
slotheSj  jitid  the  notion  that  1  was; 
icd  (L  could  see  it  in  her  expressive 


countenance)  flashed  upon  her  at  once  ;  for 
one  instant  she  looked  as  though  about  to 
I  faint,  and  the  next  ahe  sped  off  again  to  the 
hotel  with  the  speed  of  a  deer.  Gracious 
Heavens  I  I  decidetl  upon  rescuing  a  portion 
of  my  i^armenta  at  Ica^it.  or  upon  perishing  in 
the  attempt,  and  rushetl  out  of  the  thicket 
for  the  pnrpoae  ;  but  my  courage  failed  me  as 
I  n eared  the  savage  animal  and  I  found  tny^ 
self  (in  some  confused  and  pal|ntaling 
manner)  back  in  my  dry  ditch  again  with  the 
sensatiitn  of  a  loss  of  blootl  and  pain:  my 
retreat  had  not  been  effected^ — perhaps,  be* 
cauae  there  waa  nothhig  to  cover  it — without 
eonstderable  lois^  and  the  beast  had  bitten 
rae  severely*  I  protest  that,  from  that  mo- 
ment, frightful  as  my  position  was,  it  did  not 
move  lue  so  much  as  th^  reflect  ion  of  the 
honora  that  would  be  showered  down  on 
that  vile  creature,  I  knew  that  be  would  be 
considered  by  Lucy  and  the  i-est  as  a  flort  of 
dog  of  Montargifl,  an  atfectionate  and  saga- 
cious creature,  watching  patiently  at  hU 
appointed  post  for  the  beloved  maatcr  that 
flhould  never  again  return  to  him.  Presently 
they  all  came  L>ack,  Lucy  and  her  mother  and 
all  the  maid-ser^'antft  from  the  inn»  beai<les 
my  fellow-atudenta  and  tisherjuen  with  drag- 
nets, and  a  medical  man  with  blankets  and 
brandy  (how  I  envied  the  blanketa  and  the 
brandy!)  As  I  expected,  neither  the  women's 
cries  nor  the  men's  labour  in  vain  distre^ed  me 
half  so  much  as  the  patting  and  cai'Cf^ising  of 
I  Towser ;  if  she  ci>uld  have  only  known  wh«n 
I  she  dropped  tha^c  tears  upon  hia  cruel  nose  that 
'  there  waa  a  considerable  quantity  of  human 
flesh — my  flcah — at  that  moment  lyiTig  in  his 
RiouiJich  in  an  undigested  state  I  I  could  not 
repress  a  groan  of  horror  and  mdi  gnat  ion  ; 
**Hij!?h,  hush,"  said  Lu^^y,  and  there  wj*3  a 
silence,  through  whieh  1  could  distinclly  liear 
Towser  licking  his  chops,  I  waa  desperate 
*  by  this  time^  and  holloaed  out  to  my  friend 
I  Sanibrd— *  Sanford  and  nobudy  else ' — to 
leome  into  the  copse  with  a  blanket.  1  re* 
member  nothing  more  distinctly.  Imme- 
diately peaU  ol  laughter,  now  smotheredj 
now  breslting  irrepresaibly  forth  ;  expi^es- 
I  sionaof  thankful  u  ess,  of  atrtction^  of  R>'ropathy 
begiuning — ^but«'evt?r finished — ^borsl  in  upon, 
as  it  were,  by  Hoods  of  mernment ;  and  the 
barking,  tlie  eternal  barking,  of  that  eiecra^ 
Ue  dog,  I  left  IviUanicy  that  same  eveniug; 
Lucy,  and  the  mother  of  Lucy,  ftn<l  my 
relluW'.^r,udentSj  ami  the  abominable  Tuwser  ; 
I  left  them  for  good  and  all ;  and  that  was 
how  my  engagement  was  broken  off,  and  why 
there  la  no  Mrs,  Peony  Flush,"  concluded  the 
eurate^  who  had  turned  from  rose  colour  to 
deep  eamation,  and  ^m  that  to  almost 
bkck,  during  the  recitah 

1  feit  for  my  poor  friend  deeply,  as  many 
others  did  to  whom  I  told  this  under  the 
seal  of  secrecy,  aud  who  revealed  it  to  their 
fjimdles.  In  place  of  the  religious  bouk" 
markers,  with  Biblea  and  crosses  ancl  crowns 
worked  on  them,  which  used  to  be  mned 
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upon  Mr.  Flush  daring  the  summer  months 
from  anonymous  but  not  altogether  unknown 
hands,  be  now  received  similar  encouraging 
tokens  of  a  more  earthly  character :  a  wreath 
of  orange  flowers,  with  "Hope  on,  Hope  ever" 
under  it,  in  floss  silk,  ai\d  a  vignette,  on  per- 
forated cardboard,  of  Bobert  Bruce  and  the 
Spider,  with  a  medinval  illumination,  signify- 
ing ^  Never  despair ;"  he  was  also  presented 
by  some  humorous  artist  with  the  miniature 
of  a  dog  couchant  upon  a  heap  of  something, 
and  **  Semper  fidelis*'  underneath.  His 
misfortune,  however,  was  in  a  lair  way 
of  being  forgotten,  but  for  what  occurred  last 
summer.  !Bi9irnley  Combe  had  never  had  so 
great  an  influx  of  company  as  than.  Our 
hotel  was  filled  to  overflow ;  two  of  our 
riding-donkeys  died  firom  exhaustion,  a  third 
edition  was  called  for  of  the  guide-book,  and 
the  bathing-machines  were  entirely  reserved 
for  the  ladies*  use. 

It  was  not  this  last  circumstance,  for 
Peony  Flush  never  bathed,  but  the  first 
which  interfered  with  our  good  curate's 
comfort  The  Nobleman's  E^t  being  full, 
its  landladv  sent  her  respects  to^Mr.  Flush, 
and  would  he  afford  her  the  temporaiy 
loan  of  a  spare  room  in  hia  house  for  a 
widow  and  ner  daughter  who  had  written 
£9r  apartments  the  day  before,  and  were 
coming  on  that  eviening  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  finding  them?  To  refuse  to  perform  a 
kindness  never  entered  into  the  good  fellow's 
feeling  heart,  but  this  request  vexed  him 
mightily.  The  information  that  the  ladies 
were  of  a  sumptuous  character,  and  travelled 
with  two  riding-horses,  as  well  as  their  own 
carriage,  affected  him  nothing.  If  they  had 
been  pedestrians,  and  were  about  to  appear 
in  a  walking-grove  of  bandboxes,  they  would 
have  alarm^  him  quite  as  much.  He  was 
not  sure  if  it  would  not  be  indelicate  in  him 
to  put  his  boots  outside  the  door  at  night, 
ana  he  gave  orders  that  liis  linen  should  be 
removed — half  dry — from  the  lines  in  the 
back-garden.  It  would  be  a  relief  to  him, 
he  said,  if  I  would  reside  in  the  house  during 
the  stay  of  the  two  visitors ;  and,  at  aU 
events,  I  must  dine  with  him  the  first 
evening,  which  I  agreed  to  do.  The  curate's 
dinners  were  rather  neat ;  his  housekeeper — 
who  perfectly  understood  him  and  was  not 
altogether  without  hope,  I  think,  of  luring 
him  down  from  respect  to  matrimony — 
had  a  way  of  anointing  duck  with  lemon, 
which,  before  I  feasted  at  the  Dovecot,  I  haa 
met  with  only  in  books.  I  therefore  judici- 
ously rode  out  a  few  miles  in  the  afternoon 
in  search  of  an  appetite.  There  was  a  good 
one  to  be  got  generally  on  the  Bridle-road  by 
the  sea-coast,  which  cuts  through  the  sheep 
and  cattle -pastures,  and  I  chose  that  way.  it 
is  much  intersected  with  small  white  gates 
which  mark  the  boundaries  of  the  fields,  and 


one  of  these  it  puzzled  me  a  good  dea 
open.  The  day  was  hot  and  my  horse 
fidgety,  so  that  I  knew  better  than  to  g6 
and  risk  not  getting  on  again ;  but  I  ooiild 
undo  the  spring-bolt  anyhow.  While  I 
wheeling  and  reaching,  and  changing  froi 
red  to  a  white  heat,  and  had  got  from  ^  c 
me"  and  ''botheration,"  to  ^'confound 
thing ! "  I  was  startled  by  a  rather  shri] 
voice  from  the  other  side  of  the  gate,  anc 
came  a  lady  upon  a  showy  bay  at  a  1 
gallop,  with  a  ''By  your  leave,  sir,  fo 
moment " — and  the  showy  bay  and  his  f< 
nine  burthen  dashed  over  the  five-bai 
together,  like  a  monstrous  bird — just  si 
ing  my  head,  as  I  should  think,  by  al 
a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Secondly,  cam 
groom  with  another  bay  ;  and,  thirdly,  a  h 
mastiff-dog  (who  made  a  snap  at  me  in 
air)  with  another  bay ;  and  in  a  moment  I 
left  alone  in  a  doud  of  dust 

I  took  the  remainder  of  my  ride  in  pes 
and  having  accomplished  my  object,  retur 
to  Bamley  Combe.  My  appetite  was  oft 
nicety  that  five  pinutes  either  way  wo 
have  deteriorated  it  materially  ;  but,  1 1 
knew  that  Mrs.  Softaim  was  punctual  to 
instant  As  I  trod  her  well-known  stairc 
I  felt  as  confident  of  all  things  being  well 
a  human  being  can  feeL  The  odour  of 
stuffing  seemed  to  salute  my  aostrila.  I  I 
decidea  on  a  wing  and  a  alice  of  the  bre 
Alas  !  the  cloth  was  net  even  laid  upon 
dining- table,  but  there  was  a  little  fol< 
note  addressed  to  me  instead : 

"  Dear  Friend, — ^Adieu  for  ever.    By 
time  you  read  this  I  shall  be  far  away, 
seems  like  a  fatality  ;  but  while  I  have  lil 
will  resist  it    L.  is  in  theheose.    L.  and  1 
mother— and  the  abominaUe " 

A  low  growl  here  arrested  my  attenti 
The  mastiff  dog  was  at  the  door  mkfi  I 
snapped  at  me  in  the  aflemooii  mUrtt* 
effect  He  said,  as  plainly  as  he  oeaU^pe 
that  he  was  determined  to  make  w^mr 
disappointment  on  the  present  ooeasi 
I  was  resolving  to  sell  my  life  dearly,  wl 
the  rather  shriliish  voice  again  came 
the  stairs,  and  in  at  the  window,  i 
down  the  chimney,  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
once :  "  Tow,  Tow,  Tow,  Tow,  Tow  I  G< 
little  dog!  Come  to  Lu  La  I"  Tlie  creab 
obeyed.  I  suppose  there  was  some  ot] 
dinner  awaiting  him  below,  and  I  stole  sol 
away  in  safety. 

Never  ag^n  did  I  visit  that  snug  parloi 
Never  again  was  Peony  Flush  bendd 
Bamley-Uombian  eye.  I  recognised  him, 
think,  however,  in  the  naval  intelligei 
column  of  the  Times  newspaper,  as  the  Be^ 
rend  P.  Flush,  appointed  chaplain  to  I 
Majesty's  ship  Virgo,  bound  for  Honff  Koo 
where  mastiff  puna  are  fricasseed  and  stew 
and  baked  in  pies  before  they  attain  matuii 
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CojjBTWf  folks  ajo  jiiatly  proud  of  their 
gatnii^iii,  bnt  coivat  folks  u^re  gardens 
upon  the  land  aiui  in  tlie  saa*  Tlio  Larily 
aei^  faring  populatlmis  of  the  coasts  ftud 
isktldi,  from  the  North  QvL^^i  to  the  Bay  of 
SiiQ&7,    c&U    the    atibmsuiDe     iralleja     the 

f&rdeQs,  JjovtjHer  gardens  liave  never,  \xi* 
eeii,  been  m^'ide  horlicultaral  shows  of,  at 
Ghent,  at  Farias  or  at  Chlswick,  Fashion 
doffs  well,  when  upon  horticultural  f5Ste  day  a 
it  sc'iicb  its  vatariea  npon  the  gi^eeo^smooth- 
Bhaven  awards^  an^l  into  the^iolt  and  iower- 
wjoriied  tents;  under  the  oliady  allem  and 
into  the  gltLs^p^iI^ces,  wlianttre  coUeoted  and 
dispiiijed  tlve  wondara  <if  the  vegelable 
wtnld — from  earth  aniJ  air,  the  rivera and  the 
lakes.  The  con t<* nipt  of  igDorance,  loean- 
while,  ["Hfi-suailes  mmK  town  folks  that  the 
gmnlens  of  coast  fotks  are  composed  of  weeds 
mud  worms,  Jgmirnnee  and  contempt  always 
FUR  into  eiieh  other  in  a  serpen  tine  eircle. 
The  moat  beantifal  plants  known  in  botany 
have  Iweti  called  wee- la,  and  the  loveliest 
ereatnrfa  known  in  zooh^gy  have  been  called 
worro^.  Fasihloh^  when  its  leaders  shall  know 
vimt  i^  known  to  sea-side  obaervera,  will 
proliahly  litnneh  its  elegant  crowds  in 
cushioned  and  strejouered  gondolas  upon  the 
unooth  summer  seos^  to  admiro  the  glorious 
ganicna  who^e  plants  now  wave  unseen 
aroiml  om-  coast  Tiie  green  nlva,  the  oUve 
laniin!iri*j  Ihe  rose  cerainicEe,  the  herbivore 
ftiid  uaruivoiie  conchy lii>n»  ;  atony  plants  and 
Btony  animals, — animal  stones,  animal  flowers^ 
mniniul  vcgetiiblns,  vegetal  animals  ; — life,  in 
ihort,  in  a  singularly  lovely  flora — life  in  a 
Viiiirrfly  bcMiiiful,  a  aubliineiy  wonderful 
f&iuia — lift?  whrre  the  mineral,  vegetal,  and 
aulm:il  worlds  bleiid  mysterioualy^ — life  in  the 
ocean,  which  in  the  realm  of  life, — makes  the 
unique  but  various  charm  of  the  submarine 
acenet-y^  which  the  sea-kings  of  old  called  ex-^ 
&re«isly  Ihe  gardens— -the  aea-gardena.  Deci- 
dedly we  mxiAl  have  oce&n  floral  (i&tea. 
Fashion  is  tk  tyrantj  always  demanding 
tb©  invention  of  new  plciisures,  and  Jiere  is 
oti#  worth  manyj  the  suggestion  of  fStes  to 
view  the  gardens  of  the  sea. 

The  summer  ^t^j  la  long  and  fine.  The 
boots  are  hearts  of  oak,  and  the  boatmen,  of 
course,  are  jolly  tars.    There  ia  not  a  man  or 
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a  woman,  a  boy  or  a  girl  of  na  all  whose 
pulse  b  not  quickened^  and  whoso  eyes  do  not 
sparkle,  at  the  sight  of  the  famdiar  bit  of  ailk 
called  the  Union  ^Taok.  Wo  are  ssiiling  ofl 
a  granite  coast,  hut  inahore,  and  we  look 
down.  Why,  fathoms  beneath  ns,  wherever 
our  eyes  turn,  we  gaze  upon  a  floral-show,  a 
gaHen  of  the  sea.  There  are  grasi^-green 
plnnts,  olive-brown  plants,  and  purple*roay 
plants.  The  ground  of  white  and  yellow 
sand,  here  and  there,  throws  well  op  their 
cploura,  and  de&nes  their  forms  beauLifally, 
The  n  mini  at  ions  of  the  water  affect  them  but 
gently,  and  they  wave 

Like  iiiter-flo'nrcr*  of  oue  iwcet  ihadft 
Which  Uio  lama  breiiu  tluca  blow. 

Every  variety  of  hue  refreshes  the  eyes. 
Moreover,  the  sunlight  which  sparkli^s  npua 
the  surface  of  the  water  descends  d^wn  upon 
the  gardens  with  u  aoftcneil,  une.irthty  and 
wavering  raLiiance.  No  wonder  pkoL<t;,rLa|.^hy 
should  bo  trying  to  seize  the  lights  and 
ahades  of  this  sceuery  i 

Earth  hu  Qot  AQfthiiig  td  thaw  mor«  fair  i 

There  are  asb-ooloured,  msi- coloured, 
s  moke-co!  oured ,  redd  ish-bro  wn,  gree  n  i  sh  -  bl  ue, 
duskj-green,  iris-hued,  hyaline,  diaphanous, 
pellucid,  and  metallically  lustrous'  mniine 
plants.  Persons  who  must  neeils  know  the 
why  and  the  wherefore  of  all  they  see,  are 
indeed  puzzled  to  account  for  the  colours  of 
tlio  marine  plants*  The  law  of  the  coloi^tion 
of  land-plauts  is,  the  further  they  are  from 
the  light  the  paler  they  grow-  The  law  of  tba 
coloration  of  sea-planta  Is,  the  further  they 
grow  from  the  light  the  more  brilliantly 
ruddy  are  their  colours.  The  supposition  that 
the  colouring  rays  act  where  the  lumtnoua 
I'ays  scarctily  rea^h,  is  neither  a  probable  nor 
an  exph^natory  hypotheati.  Every  sub- 
marine £one  has  varied  colours.  No  region, 
tenanted  by  life,  is  without  them.  The  fact 
remains,  account  for  it  as  we  may  \  in  the 
darkest  depths  are  the  brightest  colours,  A 
very  common  atony  plant,  erroneouily  called 
Corzdlina  othciualis,  the  purple  chalky  plant, 
becomes  white  when  exposed  to  the  sunJightl 
The  pepper  dulse  of  the  Scotch  East  Coast, 
the  Laurencta  pinnatiddaof  Lamouroui:  (pin- 
natifida,  because  like  a  cat  feather,  aod 
Laureneia  to  honour  a  Monsieur  de  l4vu- 
rencie),  a  pungent^  appetising,  and  agreeable 
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condiment,  when  it  grows  near  low-water 
mark  is  purple,  and  near  high- water 
mark,  yellowish  or  greenish.  The  jelly- 
weed  (Coudrus  crispns)  is  similarly  aflfected. 
The  smooth-Httle-pitcher  plant  (Ceramium 
rubrum),  so  called  trom  the  appearance  of  its 
capsules,  is  found  of  evei-y  colour,  from  red 
to    white,    according  to  its  habitat      The 


most  beautiful  things.  Most  of  the  British 
red  plants  grow  only  to  about  five  or  six 
inches  in  length.  The  spotted  shiny-leaf 
(Nitophyllum  punctatHm)  has^howevery  been 
found  five  feet  in  height  and  tliree  in  breadth. 
The  braided  hair  of  the  Greeks  (Plocamum 
coccineum)  is  a  very  common  purple  plant 
which  grows  in  tufts  in  open  spots  in  ths 


colours  of  many  sea-plants  perish  the  moment  pools, 
they  are  removed  from  the  sea-water.  Heath- !  When  looking  down  into  a  rock  valleyy  the 
like  sack-chain  (Cystoseira  ericoides)  loses,  I  brows  of  the  rocks  are  seen  to  be  darkened 
the  instant  it  quits  the  water,  the  rich  phos- '  by  brown  plants,  their  sides  festooned  by  red 
phoric  greens  and  blues  which  play  and  |  plants,  ami  the  exposed  sunny  snots  tenanted 
flicker  upon  it  in  the  sea-gardens.  '  oy  green  plants.    There  is  all  tne  cunning  of 

Looking  down  from  a  boat,  the  observer '  nature  in  the  harmony  of  their  forms  and 
can  scarcely  attend  to  more  than  the  general '.  colours.  Green  thread- cells,  called  confervfo^ 
effects  of  the  ocean  scenery.  Exhilarated  by '  grow  wherever  there  is  humidity.  The 
the  air,  and  delighted  by  novel  loveliness,  he  |  thread-cells  of  the  sea  are  similar  to  the  con* 
is  scarcely  in  a  uiood  to  scrutinise  the  form  fervffi  of  the  land.  Oyster-green,  or  laver,  is 
of  particular  plants.  The  general  aspect  of '  the  most  common  of  green  marine  plants, 
the  sea-gardens  is  brown.  Social  in  their  .The  glossy,  oval,  flat  fronds  of  the  shorty 
habits,  and  numerous  as  individuals,  the '  stumpy  ulva  are  exceedingly  graceful  in  their 
fourteen  British  species  of  brown  plants  cover  \  own  homes.  They  are  the  plants  of  the 
more  surface  of  tidal  rocks  than  all  the  other  \  water  especially,  being  named  ulva  from  the 
four  or  five  hundred  kinds.  From  them  it  is ;  Celtic  word  ul  (water).  The  green  intestine- 
that,  as  the  colour  green  paints  the  terrestrial,  |  like  plants,  Enteramorpha,  are  as  widely  dis- 
the  colour  brown  paints  the  littoral  vegeta-  jtributed.  Conferva,  enteramorpha,  and  ulva, 
tion.  Unlike  the  terrestrial  meadows,  the '  are  seen  everywhere  upon  the  shores  of  the 
aquatic  fields  are  brown, — ^brown  as  the  moun- '  globe. 

tain  heaths— brown  as  the  winter  woods.  I  I^amouroux,  the  man  to  whom  we  are 
While  the  name  of  the  savans,  Laminai'ia, '  indebted  for  most  of  our  sea-weed  lore,  has 
feebly  hints  that  the  fronds  of  certain  brown  ;  divided  the  sea-gardens  into  the  green,  the 
plants  are  thin  plates,  the  name  of  the  Scotch '  olive,  and  the  red  zones.  Just  when  we  sail 
Highlanders  hits  efl*  the  description  of  their  out  between  the  pier^heads  of  our  harbour, 
aj)pearance  by  Cjilling  them  sea- wands.  |  or  step  beyond  high  tide  mark,  we  have 
Forests  of  brown  sea-wands  bend  to  the  un-  |  entered  the  green  zone.  When  sailing  above 
dulations  of  the  tides  upon  the  exposed  brows  <  the  tidal  rocks  we  are  above  the  olive  zone. 
of  submarine  rocks  around  the  coasts  of  the  j  When  off  shore,  and  beyond  low  water-mark* 
British  islands.  Fnci — the  Greek  name  for  •  we  are  floating  over  the  red  z<me. 
sea-weeds — generally  has  been  applied  by  the  The  forms  of  the  ocean  flora  are  as  yarions 
savans  to  tlie  abundant  brown  plants  with '  as  their  colours.  There  are  marine  plants 
air-bladders  in  their  fronds.  Scotch  coast !  which  can  be  seen  only  by  aid  of  the 
folks  call  an  edible  species  of  them  badder- '  microscope  ;  and  there  are  marine  plants 
h>cks  (bladder-locks)  and,  indeed,  they  are !  whcse  stems  rival  the  mtists  of  the  tallest 
locks  of  bladders.  At  low  tides  extensive  i  ships.  Some  of  them  are  just  strinffs  of  little 
belts  of  rocks,  covered  by  brown  plants,  when  |  bags  adhering  to  each  other,  end  to  end. 
left  dry  and  supine  by  the  sea,  are  described  i  Some  are  nothing  but  branched  threads.  The 
as  black  rocks.     The  entwined  condition  of  .tissue  of  many  of  them  expands  into  broftd, 


the  plants  is,  I  suppose,  desciibed  by  the 
English  name — ^tangle.  When  left  by  the  sea 
a  strangely  tangled  mass  is  formed  by  inter- 
twined sea-girdles  or  sea-wands  (Laminaria 
digitata),  sea-furbelows  (Laminaria  bulbosa), 
sea-belts  ^Laminaria  saccharina)  badder- 
locks  (Alaria  esculenta)  and  knobbed  wrack 
or  crackers  (Fucus  nodosus).  Crackers  will 
remind  coast  boys,  generally,  of  the  times 
upon  times  when  they  threw  this  plant 
into  the  blazing  evening  fire,  and  produced 
explosions  to  the  astonishment  of  the  femimne 
household.  ' 

When  sea- wands  and  sea-furbdows  over- 
shadow deep,  steep,  rock-pools,  the  sides  of 
the  rocks  are  generally  decked  with  rosy 
plants  of  luxuriant  colours.  The  land-roses 
front  the  sun,  the  red  plants  of  the  sea 
court  the  shade.   In  the  darkest  pools  are  the 


flat  fronds.  There  are  a  few  of  the  marine 
plants  which  seem  to  have  leaves  of  netted 
lace.  There  are  silky,  jelly-like,  gelatinoua 
leathery,  gi'istly,  woody,  streaked,  a&d  veined 
fronds.  There  are  fronds  like  hair,Kketwiu«^ 
and  like  thread.  There  are  fronds  which  aie 
like  tubes,  like  spat  lies,  like  bags,  like  kid- 
neys, like  hands,  like  eggs,  like  tongues,  like 
combs,  like  lances,  like  spears,  like  fans,  like 
sickles,  like  swoixls,  like  wedges,  like  teeth, 
and  like  hearts.  Fronds  are  cleft,  bi-lobed, 
forked,  jointed,  tied,  notched,  fringed,  wavy, 
rounded  at  the  base,  roanded  at  the  toa 
rolled  together,  rolled  upwards,  and  rolled 
backwards.  There  are  tufted  and  there  are 
level-topped  fronds.  Some  are  laminated, 
and  some  are  whorled.  Who  is  there  who 
has  not  seen  beautiful  collections  of  sea- 
weeds ?  Many  persons  have  doubtless  turned 
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over  the  coloured  innstrationi  in  the  worlca 
of  Dr,  CJreviJle  of  Edinburgh  and  Dr.  Harvey 
of  Dtiblin.  Whoever  has  Rung  over  volumea 
of  figures  and  Fpecimeng  during  long  and 
df^liglttful  evonlngBp  h^  found  hm  imngluatioD 
jneatodng  the  pknta  to  their  habitats,  and 
foriumg  fancy  |»ietures  of  the  beauty  &tid 
wonder  imparted  by  this  sweetly  wild  fiora 
to  the  gzirdeua  of  the  sea. 

Ijan^otiriiux  eaya,  sea  plants  are  distributed 
upon  lines  of  coast  at  a  common  depth  of 
water,  Andouiii  and  Milne  Edwards  found 
&  iicuiUr  distribution  of  luariue  animals. 
Nearly  thirty  years  have  elap*ed  stnce  they 
published  their  laboui^s.  iiarlDg  recent 
je&rs,  the  Dredging  Coramittee  of  the  British 
Aai^ieiation  have  explored  many  parts  of  the 
■eabo&t*il  of  the  British  islands.  Hundreds 
of  zealous  observers  have  contributed  to 
dhow  tho  distribution  of  vegetal  and  animal 
life  upon  the  ooaats  of  England^  Irelaud^  and 
ScutUud, 

fVior  to  talking  about  the  animals  of  the 
coast — for  the  sea-gardens  are  bath  botAnical 
and  zoological  gardens— ])er nut  me,  in  pas- 
sing, to  wipe  uuL  an  imputation  upon  the 
fair  fame  of  the  sea-weo<!i».  Tli ay  have 
been  called  the  Cryptogames  —  the  plants 
who  marry  dandeatujely.  Humble  they 
may  be,  but  they  are  not  inemi  enough  to 
marry  ctandeatiutflj'  ;  and  the  ouly  grondd 
for  the  imputation  is  their  aversion  to 
show  und  oaten L'it ion.  No  donbt  they  make 
no  display  of  cups  (calices)  or  coronets 
(corolla).  '  There  is  no  flaunting  of  gay  ftaga 
and  At  reamers,  called  sepals  and  petms.  They 
do  not  spread  in  the  sun  the  goi^eous  hues 
of  their  connubial  curtains,  Ihey  are  far 
eiioughj  indeed,  from  firing  off  pistols  on  the 
h^ppy  occasion,  like  the  pidtot-plant  (Pi lea 
callitricholdes)*  But  there  is  a  difference 
betweeii  modesty  and  secrecy  ;  and  tile  sea- 
plftnta  are  gtnby  f^f  noUiinsf  clandestine. 

Ulva  and  balanit  or  oyster-green  and  acorn- 
shells  mark  the  higliest  zune  of  the  coast. 
Every  twelve  hot^rs  the  waves  and  spray  of 
high -water  tiourish  the  vegetal  and  nntmal 
Life  of  the  ulva  or  acikm  zone,  Ualani  i«  the 
Gr^t^k  for  ftooms.  The  nnme  aoorn-fihell  wiia 
dt>nbtleB»  ttiggested  by  the  generjd  reaeni- 
bhittce  of  the  sht^lls  to  the  acorns  of  the  o;ik, 
"When  country  cousins  first  see  the  balani, 
they  take  them  for  drotl|  dry,  dcid  scurf, 
almost  akin  to  the  lichens,  often  their  neij^'h- 
bours  on  the  shoi-e.  Strange  creaturts 
Ittde^d  are  these  balani,  and  stranger  still  are 
ftome  of  the  habitats  iu  which  tlicy  are  found. 
I  kept  a  colony  of  them  in  a  basin  of  sea-water 
for  Heveral  months.  When  I  found  them  in 
the  seaj  they  were  floating  npoia  a  cork  bung, 
and  all  the  trouble  I  hoxi  with  them  was  to 
let  them  fioat  in  tlte  basin  instead  of  the 
ocean.  The  sea*acorns  ar^  particularly  fond 
of  establishing  themselves  around  the  eyes 
of  whales,  what  they  seem  most  to  like 
in  regard  to  a  locality  or  habitat  is^  fre- 
qnent  washings  from   the  sea  aprj*j,   with 


occasional  immersions  for  short  periods. 
When  the  whale  spouts,  they  have  plenty  of 
spray,  and  when  he  dives  tliey  have  trief 
dips;  and  thug  they  show  us  a  curious 
analogy  between  the  uiva  zone  ond  the  vici- 
nity of  the  eyes  of  tlte  whale*  Sandars  Haug 
says  balani  are  found  under  the  umhrt?ll^ia  of 
the  meduBoe.  They  are  also  found  upon 
ttirtles*  Small  in  Europe,  the  acorn -she  lis 
attain  a  considerable  size  on  the  shurea  of 
the  tropical  seas.  The  naturalists  have 
tried  with  small  success  to  ^ive  descriptive 
names  to  the  sea-acorns.  The  sessile  and 
still ked  acorns  have  been  chilled  cirripeda 
— the  bearit-feet.  The  word  feet  is  not 
happily  applied  to  animals  without  loco* 
motion  iu  their  adult  state.  There  are  natu* 
raiists  who  talk  of  their  hairy  or  ciliated 
arms*  They  call  arms  the  machines  which 
others  call  feet.  M,  tie  Blainville  tried  to 
hit  them  off  by  calling  them  nematojKHia^  iho 
feeding  feet*  Tnileed^  it  is  not  an  easy  matter 
to  convey  to  the  i  magi  nut  ion  the  image  of 
the  feeding  machinery  of  the  sea-ucorns* 
Suppose  your  two  arms  were  run  int^*  one 
above  your  hea<l,  and  your  ten  fingers  were 
split  into  twenty  "tine  sjckle-like  feal^hfi-s  \  ^n|>- 
posej  moreover,  you  were  shut  up  within  lim 
closed  valves  of  a  conical  shell,  and  had  to 
get  a  meal  every  twelve  hours  by  ply  in  t^  this 
feeding  machinery  as  actively  as  pfjj^ilde 
during  a  few  minutes  of  high  tide.  1  he 
feathery-fee<!i!ig  machinery  of  the  sea-rtctM'n 
is  as  graceful  as  the  little  leathers  of  the  bird 
of  paradise.  The  feeding-feathers  are  un- 
sheathed quickly,  and  are  plied  swiftly, 
whenever  a  meal  is  to  be  got  by  activity. 
There  is  something  tiUrprlHirig  in  the  ehaui-e 
from  tlie  torpor  of  the  dead  scurf  to  ihe  v]Vih- 
city  of  the  feeding- feat  hers.  Tlie  featifery 
sickles  s«ejn  to  know  the  brevity  of 
harvest-time.  With  their  longest  feathers 
they  make  a  little  whirl  }»nol^  and  with  their 
shortest  they  convey  their  food  to  their 
months.  At  the  slightest  alarm,  the  feed  in  ^r- 
feathers  are  siieathed  within  the  contLiil 
valves,  and  the  aiiiiii;d  seems  once  more  a 
grey  deatl  moiety  of  arj  acorn . 

I  caimot  coniirm  the  observation  that  the 
optical  apftaratus  becomes  ohlitemted  in 
miult  balani*  My  colony  on  the  cork  btmg 
always  showed  the  greatest  s^nJiibdity  ta 
light*  The  approach  of  a  candle  suf- 
ficed to  excite  their  activity.  No  sign  wjis 
ever  seen  that  they  had  nmulted  their  oyes ; 
and  J  to  make  them  draw  in  like  liithtnlng  ' 
their  feciUng-sickles,  I  hfui  only  to  inteipuse 
the  shadow  of  my  hand,  Piior  to  receiving  as 
a  fact  a  metamorphose  extraortlinary  enough 
to  be  "  the  only  instance  in  nature,'*  great  cftra 
is  necessary  against  error  in  the  observations^ 
Poll,  who  observed  the  balani  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  saysj  the  egp  which  are  laid  in  sum- 
mer become  adults  m  four  months.  Captain 
King  says,  the  bottom  of  a  boat  was  covered 
with  adult  balani  after  being  thiiiy^ three 
days  in  the  tropical  seas.    The  larves  move 
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about  actively  by  means  of  cilia.  During 
their  larve  life,  the  sea-acorns  search  for 
abitats  ful611ing  the  conditions  needful  for 
them,  and  find  them  on  rocks,  stones,  piers, 
breakwaters,  timber,  ships,  boats,  turtle, 
about  the  eyes  of  the  whales,  or  under  the 
umbrella  of  the  meduss.  The  folds  of  their 
mantle  seem  to  serve  them  as  gills.  We  owe 
valuable  glimpses  of  the  structure  of  these 
creatures  to  the  labours  of  Dr.  Martin,  Saint 
Ange,  and  Mr,  Cliarles  Darwin.  Deep  daric- 
ness  appears,  however,  still  to  cover  the 
mysteries  of  their  reproduction. 

The  large  balani  are  capital  eating.  Athe- 
nseus  and  Macrobius  say,  the  Egyptian  sea- 
aooms  were  esteemed  good  eating  by  the 
ancients.  Macrobius  says,  white  and  black 
balani  were  served  up  at  the  banquet  given 
by  Lentulus  when  he  was  received  among 
the  priests  of  Mars.  Captain  King  tells  us, 
acorn-shells,  or  sessile  balani^  are  found  at 
Concepcion  de  Chili,  and  sold  at  Valparaiso, 
which  are  three  inches  broad  and  five  and 
a-half  long.  After  being  boiled,  they  are 
eaten  cold,  and  deemed  a  great  delicacy,  their 
flesh  equalling  the  richness  of  the  crab. 

General  exposure  in  the  air,  with  occa- 
sional wettings  and  dippings  in  sea  water, 
are  the  conditions  of  life  preferred  by  the 
balani  colonies.  Unless  the  epidermes  of  the 
whales  form  an  exception,  they  do  not  pene- 
trate into  the  substances  to  which  they 
attach  themselves.  Social  and  sympathetic 
creatures,  their  bases  press  close  together  in 
a  way  which  frequently  disturbs  the  sym- 
metrical regularity  of  their  forms.  The 
balani  are  the  animals,  as  the  ulva  are  the 
plants  of  the  zone  of  spray. 

The  brown  zone  commences  where  the 
green  zone  ends,  below  the  high-water  mark 
of  ordinary  tides.  This  band  of  coast  is  the 
bed  of  the  sea-girdles  and  the  sea-wands,  and 
might  be  described  as  the  pasture-fields  of 
the  limpets  and  the  periwinkles,  who  browse 
upon  them. 

Limpet,  the  Saxon  name,  is  derived  from 
'4m pan,'*  to  plant  or  to  graft  into;  or  from 
''  limpian,'*  to  adhere  or  belong  to  as  a  limb. 
The  limpet  is  the  graft  or  limb  of  the  rook. 
Pattella,  the  learned  name,  is  the  Latin  word 
for  a  tartlet.  The  Gi*eek  or  Latin  observer 
was  struck  with  the  form,  which  resemblefi  a 
pasty  ;  the  Saxon  with  the  practical  quality, 
the  adhesiveness  of  the  seanside  animal.  The 
laminarian  zone  is  the  habitat  of  the  limpets 
and  periwinkles,  because  as  herbivore  tliey 
feed  upon  the  plants  composing  it.  When 
the  sea  is  smootn  and  the  tide  up,  they  crawl 
about  upon  the  sweet  tangles  and  esculent 
Jbadderlocks.  The  tongue  of  the  limpet  is  a 
ribbon,  two  or  three  inches  long  ana  half  a 
line  broad,  crossed  by  rows  of  hooked  teeth 
four  deep,  with  a  pair  of  three-pronged  saw- 
like teetn  between  every  row.  The  action  of 
this  instrument  upon  the  fronds  of  the  lami- 
naria  is  one  of  the  most  curious  performances 
in  the  ocean  theatres. 


When  the  tanffles  which  have  been  washed 
on  shore  are  tiucen  up  and  examined,  they 
are  generally  found  to  nave  been  eaten  at  the 
roots  and  fronds.  The  limpet  which  eats  the 
fronds  is  called  the  patella  pellucida,  and  the 
one  wbioh  eats  the  roots  is  the  patella  lavia. 
Indeed,  a  heap  of  sea-wands  is  a  treasure 
trove.  The  pellucid  limpet  is  found  on  the 
frond,  and  the  cerulean  limpet  is  ensconced 
in  a  cave  in  the  very  centre  of  the  balbooa 
root. 

The  limpet  is  conic-shaped,  with  a  drcnlar 
and  somewhat  oblong  base.  The  distinct  head 
has  a  thick  and  short  tramp ;  two  pointed 
feelers  carir  e^es'at  their  base,  and  the  long 
tongue  folds  itself  up  backwards  into  the 
stomach.  M.  Milne  Edwards  has  made  a 
singular  observation  respecting  the  patella. 
He  found  a  part  of  the  buccal  apparatus  en- 
closed in  the  aort  or  great  artery  of  the 
heart  The  locomotive,  a  musciuar  disk 
under  the  body,  is  large  and  round,  but  over- 
hung by  the  edges  of  the  mantle.  Some 
naturalists  call  the  limpets  the  circle  giUa 
(cyclo^branches),  because  their  gills  are  a 
circle  of  leaflets  running  round  between  the 
mantle  and  the  locomotive.  I  have  never  seen 
any  trace  of  a  glue  upon  the  locomotive  of 
the  limpet.  The  muscular  disk  adheres  jost 
as  the  boy's  leather  sucker  does^  by  the 
exclusion  of  air.  There  is  in  the  disk  not 
merely  a  power  of  adhesion  to  the  ezeliision 
of  air,  there  is  a  suction  of  the  substance  of 
the  rock.  I  have  dislodged  a  limpet  from  a 
sunk  locality,  almost  the  tenth  of  ah  inch 
deep,  which  was  the  exact  shape  of  tne  disk, 
and  must  have  been  produced  by  its  cor- 
roding suction.  The  circle  of  breathing 
leaflets  is  above  the  disk,  and  between  it  and 
the  mantle.  When  a  limpet  is  touched,  the 
shell  descends  and  presses  against  the  rock. 
Adhering  by  the  suction  of  a  muscular  disk, 
and  breathing  by  means  of  gills  encircling  it, 
the  limpet  defies  all  the  ordinary  dashings  of 
the  breakers,  and  breathes  securely  when 
seemingly  glued  into  the  rocks  as  limbs. 
Feeding  upon  tangles  and  reposing  upon 
rocks,  a  shell  was  necessary  for  the  limpet^ 
from  which  the  breakers  would  glide  off  dis- 
persedly.  The  shell  accordingly  resembles 
an  ancient  buckler,  formed  to  turn  aside  the 
points  of  spears.  The  conical  forms,  indeed, 
of  the  balani  and  the  limpets  are  adapted  to 
confront  the  breakers.  The  sea  acorns,  as 
they  cannot  change  place,  establish  them- 
selves where  only  the  edges  of  the  farthest 
reaching  waves  can  break  upon  them.  When 
the  swell  of  the  sea  warns  them  of  the 
approach  of  a  hurricane,  the  limpets  flee  to 
the  rocks.  Observers  in  the  Orkneys  have 
seen  limpets  which  had  climbed  seventy 
feet  up  the  face  of  the  rocks  to  escape  the 
Niagara  floods  which  the  stormy  Atlantic 
discharges  against  the  shores.  However 
well  they  may  be  formed  to  resiat  the  shocks 
of  the  ocean,  they  wisely  deem  it  prudent 
to  get  out  of  the  way  of  waves  which  toss 
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ftbout  in  their  plaj  bouldei^  weigh  ing  ieveral 
ion  a. 

There  are  severaJ  kinds  of  limpets*  The 
C^pe  of  Good  Hope  appeftre  to  be  their 
favourite  htibiut,  Gre&t  quEiDtitiea  aro  foumd 
there  of  shtflia  of  Large  aud  beautiful  Ljmp^ta. 
The  comniou  limpet  \b  ejiteti  everywhere. 
The  Scotch  muat  have  deemed  it  a  daiaty  in 
former  day^  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the 
promise  of  the  iover  to  the  lady  in  the  old 

V\l  pu*  the  Hen  pell  ffie  tlie  ittck^ 
To  falUQ  and  to  fcotl  thee. 

However,     the    Scott iah    lassies    of     my 

time  woitld  not  have  been  tempted  by  such 


DICK  DALLINGTOK 

CHAPTER  THE   FIRST. 

"No J  sir  ;  no  train  until  tbi*  eveaing^ — six 
twenty — ^alow  train,  air  ;— eight  forty- tive— 
mail  train^  iir.  Will  you  pleaae  to  dine,  air* 
Eound  of  beef— not  much  cut  from  the 
market-dinner^ — or  Like  pork,  sir ;  missia 
kiLled  a  pigyeaterdaj — pig'a-fry,  cbitterLtnga, 
petti toea,  yack*pnddmgd.''  And,  as  he  spoke, 
the  half'Waiteri  half-'poirrtan  of  tbethird-clasa 
inn  of  a  eecond-chiBa  railway-station  twirWd 
hia  daily  napkin  with  the  air  of  perfect 
indlfierence  peouHar  to  the  servants  of  rail-, 
way^iiins,  whose  custouiei-B  never  stop  tnore 
than  one  daji  and  seldom  return. 

**  Ko  train  until  ei^ht  o*clock^the  devil  1  ** 
Z  exclidmed,  in  a  rage,  at  my  own  stupidity 
in  starting,  without  rea^liug,  the  road^side 
time-tables.  No  man  can  make  out  Brad- 
shaw. 

** Th«  devU  1 "  replied  the  master,  "cer- 
tainly J  what  would  you  prefer,  air  ?^eg  of 
ft  turkey,  or  try  a  pork-chop  devilled  -  our 
commercial  genta  are  very  fondof  oordevilied 
pork-uliops.^ 

**  Go  U)  the  dtitce  !  '*  I  exclaimed,  "  and 
lenve  me  alone/*  and  so  say  tog  I  banged  the 
door  after  him  as  he  alouched  out  of  the 

fOOUl. 

It  really  was  too  aggravating  to  be  detaioed 
Uir^e  hours  ikt  a  miserable  country  town  on 
m  damp  December  day,  because  the  director 
of  the  Haahington  railway  could  not 
agree  with  the  directora  of  the  Fizaiug- 
ton  1  Therefore  it  wit^  arranged  that  their 
ftMpeciive  trains,  whieli  appeai'ed  on  the  map 
to  run  coutinuoualy,  should  always  aet  out 
two  minutes  before  t be  paaseagers  from  either 
^oaid  cro^a  to  the  bridge,  which  divided  the 
cantps  of  these  inm  GueLphs  and  GhibelUfies, 

Iq  mk  ill-omened  hour  I  baid  consented  to 
a^istat  niyniace  B«lty'aweddiijg,had  broken 
through  my  rule  of  not  travelliug  more  than 
a  hundred  milea  between  tlie  thirtieth  of 
October  mid  the  firafc  of  May^  and  found  my- 
»eLf — who  cam  sleep  in  a  rail  way 'Carrm<re 
without  catching  cold  i — detan^eti  four  hour^, 
With    eighty    mil^    to    traveL    after    eight 


o'clock  hy  fail,  besides  one  hour  in  an  open 
dog-cart  or  two  in  a  damp  fly. 

The  rain  poured  ateaaily,  slowly  down  in 
a  stream,  coutiimoua  and  depreaaiug  aa  the 
oratory  of  a  north  country  M,P.  Au  exploring 
walk  was  out  of  the  question.  Half  sulky, 
half  despairing,  I  thraat  my  hands  into  my 
pockets,  flattened  my  nui^e  against  the 
window-pane,  and  endeavooted  to  exhaust 
my  mind  in  a  peculating  on  the  possible  breeria 
ot  pigs  of  all  sizes  and  colours  that  were 
luxui  ioualy  rooting  up  a  m  aim  re-heap,  in  the 
aUible-yard  fronting  the  parlour  where  I  was 
a  prisoner. 

It  was  market-day ;  but  too  late  to  join  the 
fanners'  ordinary — nut  a  had  pbic6  to  diue  at 
when  wheat  is  seventy  shillings  a  quarter.  Ths 
bar  and  ttie  long-room  (whicTi,  on  other  daya, 
was  the  coffee-room,)  reeked  with  damp  com- 
mercial gentlemuUj  corn-dealers,  aud  butchers. 
The  farmers  were  movhig  home  in  the  second 
st>age  of  gin-and 'Water,  toitacco,  and  discus- 
sion ;  so  I  had  been  driven  to  the  genteel 
solitude  of  a  parlour  to  myself«  When  tired 
of  my  inveatigations  in  pigology,  confused  be- 
tween the  rival  claims  of  a  Fisher  Hobbea,  an 
Earl  Had  nor  auil  a  Prince  Albert,  a  pure  Chi^ 
nese  and  a  gauut  Iriab  sow  with  an  endless 
brood,  1  betook  myaelf  to  the  Englishman's — 
thf^  is  to  aay,  the  baclielor  Englishman's — 
never-failing  winter  resource,  and  poked  the 
Are  witb  a  vigour  I  bad  not  ventured  to  exert 
in  my  own  house  for  the  preceding  teu  year^. 

I  had  demolished  a  train  of  camels^  and 
was  watching  the  rise  of  the  hei^^bta  of  Aim a^ 
when  a  rattle  of  wheels  and  pole-clmins, 
which  clashed  with  a  workmanlike  clang,  an 
authoritative  shout  of  **  ostler  1 "  followed  by  a 
tremendous  ringing  of  bells,  called  me  apain 
to  the  window,  A  bigh-wheeledt  mud^stained 
phaeton,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  smokiug^  foam- 
ing, blood-horsea,  contained  a  damp  pair*  of 
nondescripts,  burled  under  a  Mont  Bianc  of 
macintosh  capes  and  hoime^nigs.  A  cLumsj 
smock-froek  groom  walked  to  ibe  horses' 
heads,  and  the  twin  mountains  slowly 
descende<l  wiUi  tlie  pretentled  help  of  the 
bare-headed  lundlordj  umbrella  in  hand, 
Bap-rap  tap  at  my  parlour-door,  and  the 
landlor<l  entered  in  a  flurry,  followed  by  the 
landlady,  iharp  and  viuegarv,  as  is  usually 
the  case  with  the  wivea  of  hnsbands  of  a 
mild -ale  character. 

•^Beg  pai-don — not  another  private  room 
with  a  good  fii'e^Lord  Bullfinch's  agent  and 
his  lady — quite  the  gentleman—- not  expected 
^very  much  obliged/'  Such  were  the  dis- 
jointed sentences  of  the  jolnt^stock  message, 

X  am  rather  a  shy  mau  uatu ratty  }  but,  on 
this  day  I  whs  only  too  tnuoh  pleased  to  hav^ 
civilised  society  on  any  terms,  to  object  to 
resigning  a  private  room  that  I  knew  would 
be  charged  in  the  bill  four  ahillinga  and 
sixpence  with  lire.  I  retreatt-il  to  a  Wd-roora 
to  get  rid  of  the  morning  l^eard  and  arrange 
mure  decently  m  coat  a  me  which  eaily  wintdf 
hours  bad  made  me  careless   of^     Ou  my 
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return,  the  phaeton  strangers  were  in  pos- 
session of  my  room,  fresh  as  snakes  in  a 
new  skin,  thanks  to  their  provident  wrappers 
and  macintoshes:  the  lady  settling  her 
bandeaus  at  the  zigzaggy  green  glass  over 
the  chimney-piece ;  the  man,  a  tall,  stout, 
broad-biicked,  siiooting-jacketed  squire,  or 
farmer,  bending  inquisitively  over  my  writing- 
CMse,  apparently  studying  the  name  engraved 
round  the  lock  ;  for  he  was  saying  : 

"  It's  the  same  name,  by  Jove  !  But  it 
can't  be  old  Cliarley  ;  it's  too  ridiculous." 

He  drew  himself  up  as  I  entered,  with 
some  formal  apology  on  his  lips,  stared, 
paused,  and  then  we  cried  out  together : 

"Cliarley  Kent!" 

"DickDallington!" 

"  I  should  never  have  known  you." 

It  was  not  likely  we  should.  We  might 
have  passed  each  other  a  hundred  times,  and 
never  have  recognised  old  chums  and  school- 
fellows in  the  two  men  whom  fifteen  years  had 
separated. 

The  slender- waistcd,  fair-complexioned, 
rin<;letted,  moustached,  carefully  got  up  Dick 
Dallington  of  other  days,  had  filled  out  to  a 
well-proportioned  squire  of  gooil  fourteen 
stone  without  a  useless  pound  of  fat ;  a  fore- 
head slightly  bald  about  the  temples,  and 
hair  still  curly  but  closely  cropped  had  sue- 
ceedeii  what  Mademoiselle  Entrechat,  whose 
classical  notions  were  rather  confused,  used 
to  call  ."  Mon  Richard's  tfite  d'ApoUyon." 
The  moustache  had  disappeared,  and  the 
whiskers  were  reduced  to  tne  true  English 
mutton-chop  shape.  Tlie  laughing  grey  eyes, 
still  unclouded  by  crowsfeet,  and  the  smiling 
mouth  of  brilliant  teeth,  were  witnesses  in 
favour  of  the  identity  of  the  ancient  Dick. 

As  for  myself,  a  round  rosy  face  and  a 
plump  ball  of  an  active  iipright  figrure,  had 
turned  pale,  thin,  rouud-dhbuldered.  Iron- 
grey  hair  and  many  minute  wrinkles  lining 
the  forehead,  bore  witness  to  the  identitv 
of  the  Managing  Director  of  the  Dragon  Life 
and  Fire  Assurance  Company — a  respectable 
man  who  kept  his  Brougham  and  seldom 
took  a  holiday. 

My  last  reports  of  Dick  had  been  any- 
thing but  satisfactoiT  ;  but  now,  without 
asking  any  questions,  I  had  only  to  take  one 
glance  at  him  and  another  at  Mrs.  Dalling- 
ton, to  learn  that  he  was  thriving ;  although  I 
could  scarcely  believe  it  possible  that  Dick 
could  have  been  converted  into  the  great 
Lord  Bullfinch's  agent — as  the  landlord  had 
told  me  he  had  been — by  any  modem  process 
of  transmutation  less  than  the  discovery  of 
the  elixir  viUo  or  the  philasophcr's  stone. 
'  A  stealthy  survey  or  Mi-a.  Dick  during  the 
process  of  introduction  half  explained  the 
secret.  She  was  one  of  those  little  compact 
bodies,  with  clearly  defined  features,  grave 

f)iercing  ep'es,  broad  foreheads  and  firm  chins 
relieved  in  this  instance  by  a  good-tempered 
mouth)  who  seem  bom  to  manage  husbands. 
Her  first  movement  wiis  a    key  to  her 


character.  After  a  burst  of  explanations  and 
enquiries,  while  Dick  was  deep  in  ordering  a 
dinner  of  something  better  than  pig*s  try 
(with  the  help  of  a  4iamper  out  of  the  boot  of 
the  phaeton),  she  drew  out  a  memorandum 
book,  ladylike  in  binding  but  business-like  in 
size,  and  turning  slowly  over  the  leaves, — 

"Is  there  anything  you  could  do  before 
dinner,  Mr.  Dallington  (Mr.  in  compliment  to 
me),  we  have  nearly  an  hour  here  to  wait  ?  •• 
She  looked  at  her  watch :  none  of  your  French 
affairs,  but  a  solid  timekeeper — a  regular 
pocket  chronometer. 

"  Ah  !  there  are  those  allowances  to  be 
settled  with  Tomkins  for  the  draining  he  is 
to  do  instead  of  a  money  reduction  of  his 
rent.  You  must  make  him  understand  that 
he  can't  have  the  work  unless  he  emploji 
old  Joseph  Q  unsden  as  his  foreman,  for  he*s 
the  oidy  man  we  can  depend  on  to  take  the 
levels  properly.  And  there's  the  agreement 
with  Gorseman  for  the  Clay  hill  Hum  he 
wants  for  his  son  Robert  Mind  voa  tell 
Gorseman  that  the  rent  will  be  raised  ten 
per  cent,  if  Mr.  Robert  does  not  keep  the 
farm  up  to  its  present  condition.  We  havt 
had  it  in  hand  two  years,  and  it  has  cost  his 
lordship  a  small  fortune  to  get  it  in  heart  after 
the  neglect  of  that  lazy,  obstinate  fdlow,  Qab- 
bins.  I  think  they  will  both  be  here,  as  ther 
go  home,  bv  the  train  now  since  the  branch 
line  opened.  Shall  I  ring  the  bell,  my  dear : 
see  if  they  are  in  the  market  room  I  **  So 
saying,  without  waiting  for  Dick*s  answer, 
she  rang  very  decidedly. 

Something  indefinable  in  Dallington^s  ex- 
pression seemed  to  say,  that  he  would  muoh 
sooner  have  deferred  all  business  in  faTonr 
of  a  chat  with  his  old  friend  ;  for,  tumioff  to 
me  with  a  very  pleasant  smile,  Mrs^  Dallmg- 
ton  continued : 

"  You  will  excuse  Richard,  I  am  sare^  Mr. 
Kent,  for  you  are  a  man  of  business,  and  can 
understand  how  necessary  it  is  on  a  large 
estate  like  ours,  where  the  tenants  are  so 
much  dispersed,  to  settle  every  question  thai 
arises,  at  the  moment,  if  po^ible.  But  now 
that  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
you  so  unexpectedly,  you  must  name  an  early 
day  for  paying  us  a  visit  at  Blacthome 
Grange.  Bring  Mrs.  Kent  and  thechildren^- 
we  have  plenty  of  spare  beds ;  and  it  is  such 
a  solitary  place,  it  will  be  quite  a  charity  to 
help  us  to  fill  the  house.  It  was  tlie  Dowacer 
house  formerly ;  but  my  lord  has  added  a 
complete  set  of  farm  buildings  to  it  for  his 
model  farm.  By  the  by,  I  don't  know  whether 
you  take  notice  of  such  things,  some  husbands 
do — can  you  tell  me  how  they  are  wearing 
the  bonnets  in  London  ?  We  never  get  up 
to  town  now  since  my  poor  father  died." 

Fortunately  for  my  credit,  Tomkins  first| 
and  then  Gorseman,  arrive<l,  and  turned  the 
natui*al  current  of  the  lady's  thoughts. 

Dallington  did  all  the  negociation  himself, 
and  went  thi*ongh  each  affair  in  a  manner 
quite  amazing  to  me,  who  at  fii*3t  foi^t  what 
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Efbeen  years  will  do  ;  in  faef^  lie  appeared  to 
uuilefatanJ  his  busiJK^iss  purtectly*— was  tirtn, 
bat  cordial,  and  evidetitly  popalar  with  the 
t«t]ants.  And  although  Mrs,  D.  made  the 
Holes  wliieh  were  to  serve  for  tlie  agree- 
roenta,  ami  to  refresh  her  haaband'a  memory 
when  he  came  to  tiLL  up  Ma  diary  i  aud  al- 
though ht?  sometimes  referred  to  her  for  a 
fi^ire  or  a  fact^  such  as,  "Whiit  did  we 
allow  Mr*  Urippice  for  bones  ] "  it  was 
plain  that  tire  Jady  waa  not  auitloua  to 
ahow  the  doeskina  which  she  had  un- 
doiibtetlly  appropriated  from  Dulliugtoii*s 
WM'drobe* 

It  seemed  that  this  was  &  Ttslt  of  mapee- 
iion  lujd  preparation  for  a  rent  day  ;  ;ind^ 
thanks  to  Mrs*  D/s  hustling  syjitera,  every- 
thing was  settled  before  dinner,  so  we  had  a 
cleligbitiul  eTening.  The  time  previous  to 
the  etartnig  of  the  mail- train  slipped 
Away  like  minutes  ;  and,  wheu  the  warn- 
ittg  bell  brought  us  to  the  door  to  starts 
the  rain  ha<i  cleared  away,  a  aharp  frost 
had  eet  in,  and  a  brig! it  moon  promised 
my  friends  a  not  unplejiaant  drive  home. 

We  parted  on  the  platform  of  the  rfdl* 
way  with  a  promise  that  I  would  bring 
my  family  Ht  an  early  day  to  spend 
ft  week  at  Blacthome  Gmnge  iu  stead  of 
my  customary  trij>  to  Bortglen,  As  I 
foiled  and  rattled  on  towaid  my  jour- 
ii0y*^B  eud,  iligestiug  an  excellent  dinner  with 
my  cap  drawn  over  my  eyes,  uhamniing  sleep 
to  escape  conversation  wtth  a  most  persever- 
ing bore  fr«)m  Manuh ester  (he  had  pre- 
tiously  all  but  arrived  at  wager  of  battle  with 
the  railway  guard  on  the  bubject  of  a  small 
dog  he   WAS  intent  on  smuggling  without 

afiug),  a  ieriea  of  dissolving  views  paaaed 
bro  nie,  beginning  with  schoohlaysj  and 
ending  with  a  bug  blank,  and  then  a  magical 
feappearauce  of  the  prmctpal  figures. 

cnAPTEll  THE  SECOND, 

When  I  saw  my  wife,  I  told  her  of  my  adven- 
tore,  which  was  soon  plea^intly  endorsed  by 
•  large  baj&ket  of  game,  with  a  tin  of  cream, 
nod  a  short  letter  from  Dick  reminding  me  of 
toy  promts  ;  so  as  soon  as  the  tine  weather 
■ei  itif  my  wife  never  gave  me  any  rest  until  I 
fixed  a  day  for  the  Dal li nitons.  The  fact 
was  alie  was  dying  of  cui^oaity  to  aee  and 
know  all  about  my  achool  friend  Dick* 

We  went  down^  for  the  first  time,  in  the  straw- 
berry eezuion  ;  and,  one  dfty  after  a  good  deal  of 
ingentons  pnmping  on  the  part  of  my  Annie, 
AS  we  aipped  our  claret,  and  looked  out  over 
the  liaha,  where  our  thoroughbred  mare 
and  fi>al,  Mrs.  D.*8  white  pony,  and  half  a 
dcijien  nice  Ayi-^hire  cattle,  were  feedings  Dick 
told  me  hts  story  :  skipping  a  bit  of  unplea* 
aant  misery  aliout  his  father^a  smash,  and 
death.    It  ran  thus  : 

When  we  parted  in  Lmcoln'i  Inn  Sqnarej 

fiars  ago,  I  knew,  but  would  not  believe  that 
was  rnLnedj  as  I  had  never  learnt  anythuig. 


I  did  nothing, — I  paid  what  debts  I  tvaa 
pr eased  to  pay —they  were  not  tuuch  considui- 
mg  the  lilc  1  had  been  living^  but  enon^^h  t^ 
mnke  a  large  liok*  in  the  cash  I  had  reuliaed* 
I  sent  my  phaeton,  my  stable  pamphcrnivliH, 
gtins,  ambulance,  my  dressing-casos^  und 
everything  else  I  conhl  a  para,  to  auction,  and 
then  went  yacliting  to  the  Medherraneau  ; 
where,  although  I  was  Sir  John  HiiJitings* 
gucBt,  and  he  did  not  wish  me  to  lui  at  any 
ex[?ense, — I  could  not  help  getting  rid  nf  a  cer^ 
tain  share  of  what  I  now  know  as  piftty  cash, 
The  fact  was,  that  always  having  Liid  my 
bills  paid  for  me,  having  oixlered  cIothe% 
saddles  and  other  things  of  the  people  who 
served  my  father,  it  took  me  some  time  to 
nndemtaud  how  many  sovereigns  there  were 
in  a  five-pound  note. 

At  Naples  we  met  Lord  Bloom,  whose 
father  was  in  the  Cabinet,  and  Bloom  himself 
wasjaint  secretary  tosomet  hi  ng  that  gave  him 
nothing  to  do^  and  the  patronage  of  the  Bt>yal 
Bilberry  Foi'est.  Eluom  is  a  very  popular 
man  with  every  one  exoept  those  who  are  so 
unfortunate  as  to  put  the  slightest  conQdence 
in  tljc  promises  which  he  spends  his  life  in 
making.  He  ia  a  remarkably  elegant  white- 
teethed^  fi'esh -complexion ed,  well-dressed  fel- 
loW|  with  a  hearty,  cordial,  shake  with  both- 
handfi'Style  of  address  that  is  iiTcsiatible  at 
a  tirst  interview.  Bloom's  object  in  life  h  to 
be  amused  at  the  least  possible  expense^  80^ 
of  course,  he  is  always  on  the  look-on t  for 
good  companions.  When  we  arrived,  he  was 
very  hot  upon  two  subjects, — a  steeple-chase 
at  Kome,  which  he  had  helped  to  get  up,  and 
had  entereil  a  horse  for,  and  some  letters  on 
the  Irrigation  of  Piedmont  ;  which,  In  his 
usual  style  he  had  prom  bed  to  write  up  for 
Xiord  Bumper,  president  for  the  year  of  the 
Boyal  Agi'icultural  Society.  He  trusted  to 
the  chapter  of  accidents,  and  his  own  oily 
tongue,  for  finding  a  gentleman  jockey  for 
his  horse  Blatherumskate,  an  admirable 
horse,  except  that  he  had  killed  two 
grooms,  and  had  lamed  a  jockey  :  and  a  man 
able  to  get  up  something  on  Irrigation — his 
own  literary  abilities  l>emg  confined  to  writ- 
iiig  zmd  spelling  vapid  notes  in  very  crooked 
English, 

On  me  be  pounced  at  once  with  such  a 
host  of  compliments,  that  no  man  of  my  ago 
and  vanity  could  resist,  to  traia  an4.l  ride 
his  demoa  horse*  He  sent  Mashington's 
other  friend  and  ex*  tut  or  at  Braze  nose, 
Bobert  Harden,  who  had  come  out  to  recruit 
his  health  after  the  overwork  of  carrying  o£t 
his  fellowship,  to  investigate  tiie  water^ 
meadows  iji  Piedmont.  * 

What  he  said  to  Harden  t  don*t  know,  it 
was  a  secret,  but  poor  H.  went  otf  in  great 
glee,  nnder  the  idea  that  he  had  secured  a 
powerful  patron.  1  only  know  that  in  the  fol- 
lowing, year  a  pamphlet  appeared,  addrc'iised 
to  Lord  Bumper,  b^  his  affect ionate  friend 
Bloom,  on  Italian  irrigation.  It  was  neatly 
written,  and  full  of  appropriate  classical  qjno- 
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tations,  which  made  the  friends  of  my  lord 
stare. 

Ab  to  me,  he  investigated,  in  the  meet 
pate  mal  manner,  my  birth,  education,  plans, 
and  prospects,  and  ended  by  begging  me  to 
make  myself  perfectly  easy,  as  he  would 
undertake  to  obtain  me  a  post  which  would 
render  nie  independent  At  a  ball  at  the 
ambassador's,  on  our  second  ikiterview,  he 
took  me  on  one  side  to  enquire  whether  I  should 
prefer  the  goveniorship  of  theBolthig  Islands, 
or  deputy  ranger  of  the  Koyal  BiUwrry 
Forests  ?  I  hinted  that  I  was  scarcely  fit  for 
a  colonial  governor.  But,  putting  both  hands 
on  my  shoulders,  mysteriously  smiling,  he 
assured  me  that  a  little  experience  on  the 
turf  was  the  best  possible  probation  for  a 
colonial  "office."  However,  it  was  no 
matter  if  I  preferred  the  rangership.  Sir 
John  being  very  busy  with  his  musical 
studies — his  last  fancy — ^Lord  Bloom  and  I 
became  inseparable ;  we  rode  together,  drove 
together,  dined  together ;  his  stud,  his  ser- 
vants, his  oi>era  box  were  *t  my  service. 
We  posted  to  Rome  together,  and  back,  and 
I  became,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  unpaid  secretary 
to  his  lordship,  transacting  all  his  afiairs  at 
an  expense  to  myself,  trifling  in  detail,  but 
accumulating  as  trifles  will  accumulate,  where 
a  man  has  no  income.  His  lordship  never 
by  any  chance  seemed  to  suspect  that  he 
put  me  to  expense. 

The  race  came  off,  and  although  in  mount- 
ing Blatherum  bit  out  a  piece  of  my  boot,  and 
very  nearly  a  mouthful  of  the  calf  of  my  leg, 
I  won  it,  was  overwhelmed  with  thanks,  and 
made  quite  happy  by  hints  of  the  Bilberry 
Deputy  Rangership  ;  a  house,  a  garden,  the 
run  of  the  forest  for  two  horses,  three  cows, 
five  score  sheep,  and  a  salary  of  six  hundred 
pounds  a-year,  beside  perquisites  of  venison 
and  firewood. 

At  length  oflicial  duties — the  necessity  of 
signing  his  name — recalled  Lord  Bloom.  I 
was  not  sorry  ;  my  capital  was  getting  very 
low. 

At  Southampton,  Hustings  and  I  parted; 
his  last  words  being,  "Stick  to  Bloom. 
Bloom*s  not  a  bad  fellow;  an  uncommon 
pleasant  fellow,  but  he's  got  an  uncommon 
short  memory.  So  stick  to  him,  old  fellow. 
If  I  can  do  anything  for  you  I  will.  I  only 
wish  you  would  take  my  advice,  and  get 
lapanned.  The  rector  of  Bargrove  is  dying. 
They  write  me  that  he  can't  last  out  the 
season.  The  gift's  with  me,  and  I  *d  present 
you  with  all  the  pleasure  in  the  world ;  a 
good  house  just  outside  my  park,  and  the 
best  cock-shooting  in  the  county.  Three 
packs  of  hounds  meet  in  the  parish." 

It  was  of  no  use.  I  was  no  more  fit  for 
church  than  the  church  was  fit  for  me.  So  I 
took  lodgings — a  sky- bedroom  in  St.  James's; 
breakfasted  and  lunched  at  my  old  club,  the 
Magnolia,  and  took  a  walk  instead  of  dining 
when  I  did  not  dine  out.  Of  course  I  left  a 
card  on  Lord  Bloom  as  soon  as  the  Ck>art 


Circular  told  me  that  he  waa  in  town. 
Weeks  passed  and  no  notice.  At  length 
came  a  note  with  the  well-known  scrawl  and 
coat-of-arms.  It  requested  me  to  brealifart 
with  his  lordship,  to  meet  Sir  Peter  Passport 
precisely  at  a  quarter  past  nine  o'clock.  His 
lordship  was  always  special  and  curious  in 
his  appointments ;  if  you  were  a  minute 
lat-e,  met  you  with  his  watch  in  his  hand. 
Now,  as  Sir  Peter  Passport  held  the  Beak 
of  an  important  office,  I  telt  sure  that  soma 
appointment  was  about  to  be  settled,  and 
I  ran  over  in  my  mind  all  the  possibls 
vacancies. 

Punctual  to  a  second,  I  reached  Bloom 
House  in  time  to  be  shown  into  the  break- 
fast-room, where  I  waited  for  an  hour.  Then 
his  lordship  appeared,  but  no  Sir  Peter ;  he 
had  been  suddenly  obliged  to  leave  town.  So 
we  breakfasted  ;  and  his  lordship  talked  of 
every  imaginable  subject  in  the  most  agree- 
able manner ;  asked  my  opinion  on  the  state 
of  parties,  the  last  quarrel  of  the  Bishop  of 
Torquay,  the  new  novel,  and  the  favouritee 
for  the  Leger,  with  an  air  of  deference  to  mj 
superior  judgment  that  was  meant  to  be  mort 
fascinating. 

Breakfast  came  to  an  end ;  not  a  woid 
about  mv  business.  At  length  I  refened  to 
the  words  in  the  invitation. 

With  his  usual  benevolent  smile.  Lord 
Bloom  said,  "Oh,  ah,  yes !  I  am  sorry  Sir  Peter 
could  not  coma  The  finct  is,  that  the  Frinoe 
of  Polenta,  a  particular  friend  of  onrs^  wants 
a  team  of  four  horses  selected,  to  diiive  in 
hand  in  his  carriage,  on  the  course.  Ton 
remember  the  prince — a  little  dumpling  of  a 
man  with  a  red  moustache,  enonnooslyrieh  I 
They  must  be  all  of  a  colour,  blacks  with 

grey  or  brown  muzzles,  not  under  «xteen 
ands  high,  and  must  step  well  together.  So  I 
told  Sir  Peter  you  were  the  veiy  man  to 
select  them — a  first-rate  judge  of  a  horse* 
Now,  will  you  go  down  to  Yorkshire  first^ 
and  see  what  you  can  do  1  You  know  Sir 
Peter  has  immense  influence,  and  it  may  be 
an  excellent  introduction  for  you.*' 

Like  a  fool,  I  went ;  and,  at  the  end  of  fhrse 
months,  after  a  most  disgusting  amount  of 
showing  and  bartering,  examining  and  re- 
turning, the  team  was  collected.  Next  I  had 
to  go  down  to  Liverpool,  and  see  it  packed 
off  for  Naples.  In  return  I  (fot  a  note  of 
thanks  from  Sir  Peter,  couched  in  terms  that 
might  have  been  addressed  to  a  dealer,  and  a 
cheque  for  my  expenses  out  of  pocket.  The 
thanks  were  to  Lord  Bloom.  From  that 
time  to  the  end  of  the  season  Lord  Bloom 
never  allowed  me  to  be  idle  a  day.  Again  I 
was  installed  as  honorary  secretary.  I  break- 
thet  fasted  with  him,  dined  with  him,  and  rode 
with  him ;  his  toast-maker,  his  pine-merchai^ 
his  lawyer,  his  architect,  all  found  in  me  the 
super  me  illabor  ;  beside  a  host  of  poor 
devils  to  whom  he  promised  somethings  as 
they  said,  for  election  and  other  servioei^ 
whom  it  was  mj  duty  to  put  ofll  EverythiBg 
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diiiiigr«eable  fell  to  my  lot  In  the  way  of 
exc^ise  or  compUitit  ;  but  then  I  had  a  flood 
of  complimeuts  on  mj  tact  and  Ability, 
"When  the  Tiiggt-ntoii  Bur  I  way  Com^wtiy 
deaired  to  buy  his  lordship^s  laud  aod  vote  on 
very  liberal  teraia,  I  was  sent  to  negotiate 
and  ftbow  how  Sandy  Warren  they  were 
obli^d  to  tunnel  tbrongh  waa  worth  a  tbou- 
aaniFpoundft  Au  acre. 

When,  previous  to  bis  nephew^s  itanding  a 
content  ted  eL«etion  nt  6]otimoorough|  hia  Igrd- 
ahip  wiftUed  his  own  portrait  j^nd  memoir  to 
appear,  I  was  deputed  to  arrange  the  mate^ 
tmlB  with  the  editor  of  the  Bloom borougli 
G&sette,  And  whenever  I  aaemed  to  hang 
bajck  from  the  cons  taut  demands  on  my  time 
and  Wroper,  au  ingetiioufi  reference  to  the  bad 
health  of  the  ijeputj-ranger  of  Bilberry^ 
and  the  impruvemf^nt^  possible  in  the 
lodg^  iinooth^d  over  tny  acniples  and  my 
fears. 

It  waa  the  end  of  the  eeaion  ;  my  fundft 
were  retlu^ed  to  a  hundred  pou nda.  The 
Morning  Muddler  told  me  of  the  death  of 
the  dtpmy-ranger,  aged  aeventy-eightj  uiiiver* 
•ally  respected.  I  wrote  immediately  to  Lord 
BJoom^  and  reet^ived  in  reply  a  scrawl  nn- 
aigned,  undated^  desiring  me  not  to  make  my- 
self uneasy. 

A  week  passed*  I  met  ray  old  friend|  Sir 
John  Hnstings  at  a  bnd  sale  at  the 
Corner,  who  exclaim ed,  on  seizing  me,  "  Did 
&ot  Bloom  promise  you  the  dt^puty-ranger- 
•hipr* 

*vye«s  certainly*    You  saw  the  letter  ?  '* 

**  Well,  then,  yDii*re  done,  my  boy.  Look 
here.  In  this  letter,  dated  jester  Jay,  yon 
Bee  Lord  Bloomaaya :  Hhat  6ndiiig  Mr.  Dal^ 
lington's  yiatea  and  manners  quite  nnsuited 
for  to  responsible  an  appointment,  he  has 
BO  hedtation  in   bestowing  it  upon   young 


•*  And  pi*y,"  said  I,  Teiy  calmly ,  while  I 
tmnbled  with  suppressed  rage,  "who  is 
Mr.  Limaxr' 

*"  O,  the  son  of  the  lawyer  to  the  Higgle  ton 
Bailway^  the  deputy-rangership  is  a  return 
for  the  pnce  Bloom  gut  fur  his  railway. 
Young  Ljmax,  who  was  in  the  ISUtb  Husaan*, 
mild  eould  not  make  li  do,  has  just  sent  thi^ 
note  to  Schneiders  to  keep  him  quiet^  and 
Schneidera  showed  it  me  to  know  if  it  was 
right)  m  I  just  brought  it  away.  I  had^  in 
reality,  long  suspected,  although  I  did  not 
like  to  own  it  to  myself,  that  Lord  K*s 
polite  smeehes  and  warm  promise  were 
inerely  his  way  of  getting  hU  work  done 
cbeaply. 

1  was  furious,  and  in  despair,  and,  meeting 
Lord  Bloom,  was  foolish  enough  to  tell  him 
my  mind.  Whereupon  he  iimiled  eompas- 
aionately,  and  protested  he  wjia  still,  as  always, 
my  friend »  We  parted.  What  I  did,  or  how 
I  lived  for  the  neit  two  years,  it  would  be 
diMeuit  for  me  to  tell.  I  was  reduced  to  the 
lowest  ebb,  [  even  fiddkHl  in  a  dancing 
Qiv*liestra,  diaguiied  in  hair  and  moustacheu. 


'When  I  met  my  father's  old  coachman, 
Andrew  Fiatler,  who  had  set  up  In  biiaiueas 
aa  a  job-master,  he  asked  me  to  hia  house, 
and,  when  I  had  no  home,  I  became  one  of 
his  "tiirn  men,**  and  drove  nightllys  for 
tbrae  months.  I  drove  you  one  night  from 
the  railway  station ;  but  you  could  not 
know  me  through  whiskers  and  mufBers. 
Through  poof  ohi  FUtler'a  management,  I 
went  to  Bussia  with  a  string  of  thorougli* 
bred  horses  under  my  charge,  and  with  tvvo 
grooms*  Thence,  I  travelUni  through  Hun- 
gary and  Bohemia,  and  stayed  there  a  year 
with  Baron  Von  Horn,  as  huntsnmn  to  a  pack 
of  foxhounds  he  hail  ex{Mjrted«  I  knew  little 
enough  about  hunting  except  ridiug  straight ; 
but,  as  he  knew  le^  with  the  help  of 
an  Kngtiah  feeder  who  brought  over  the 
houndt<,  I  did  pretty  well,  A  scrap  of 
the  Times,  which  came  with  the  i;heabir» 
cheese— for  my  baron  was  an  Anglonianiac 
to  the  extent  of  cheese  and  l)eer,  as  well  aa 
foxhounds  and  blood-horses — con tai tied  au 
ad vei-tise men t,  requesting  Kichard  Daliington, 
Est|uire,  youngest  sou  of  the  iaie  Peter  l>at- 
liogton,  to  call  on  Messrs.  Leasem,  sulicitors, 
Lincoln's  Inn  Square.  I  set  olf  with  all  spued 
to  Ungliind,  where  the  mortgaged  farm  left 
by  my  father  waa  required  by  a  company  who 
had  opened  a  coaUmine  in  the  adjoining 
estate.  This  phhced  me  in  posst^ssion  of  a  few 
hundred  pounds  in  ready  cash  aud  an  inc<ime 
more  than  equal  to  that  of  a  half(>ay  captaio. 
With  this  news  came  an  invitation  from  an 
aunt  whom  I  hiid  never  seen,  lh*i  widow  of 
my  uncle  who  had  died  in  India,  to  pay 
her  a  %*iait  at  Pumpiogton — the  w  hite-stuccoed 
wateHng*place,  where,  according  t<>  Indian 
custom,  she  bad  taken  up  her  residence  for 
the  sake  of  the  whist  and  the  waters.  The 
invitation  was  accompanied  by  a  bank 
note  in  three  figures,  fur  the  good  old  sonl 
remembered  me  as  six  months  old,  and  had^ 
for  a  wonder,  heanl  a  favourable  account  of 
me  from  her  maid,  a  niece  of  my  patroa 
Fistler* 

Of  course  I  ought  to  have  been  very  prudent  | 
but,  somehow,  as  long  as  I  was  siugle,  pi^- 
denca  and  I  never  travelled  looj<  together  on 
the  same  road.  Give  me  my  little  comfort^ 
a  snug  lodgings  a  well-cut  wardrobe,  a  good 
harae  or  two,  and  a  little  himting  and  shoot^ 
ing.  I  could  be  ecotiomical  oa  mo^^t  other 
points,  and  dine  contentedly  off  a  chop  with 
&  glass  of  ale«  But,  when  I  had  money,  X 
could  not  help  indulging  mynelf  in  my  pec o liar 
weaknesses,  Kow^  Fumpington  is  a  place 
where  fashion  combiner  with  fox-hunting, 
and  whtfre  a  steep le-chaae  gentlemen  cup  is 
got  up  to  please  the  ladies  aud  profit  the 
innkeepers. 

So  1  cheated  myself  into  thinking  that  thia 
visit  should  be  my  very  last  freak*  1  would 
settle  do wn«  I  would  take  a  farm  in  Wales 
ur  ui  Iceland,  or  I  would  retire  to  Germany 
or  live  on  my  inconie  in  some  gOH>d  sjxtning 
districL    But,  it  would  b«  doin^  moat  hun^iur 
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to  my  aunt  to  take  down  a  couple  of  good 
horses,  and  help  her  to  get  into  better  so- 
ciety ;  when  I  left  I  should  sell  them  at  a 
profit  Accordingly  I  went  to  the  Comer 
one  rainy  day  when  the  town  was  empty,  and 
bought  a  couple  of  real  flyers  for  an  oM  song, 
but  for  a  sum  that  made  a  great  gap  in  the 
sum  I  had  laid  aside  for  my  visit  to  Pump- 
in^'ton. 

Tliere  I  meant  to  finish  ;  but,  because  it 
rained  I  st-iyed  the  sale  out,  not  without 
misgivings  of  the  result.  The  last  lot  was  a 
cob,  handsome  enough  for  the  park,  and 
stning  enough  to  carry  Baron  Bullion,  but 
with  a  sore  back.  I  hate  cobs.  I  think  them 
useless  ;  only  endurable  when  bestridden  for 
cunsiitiitioiial  reasons  by  a  banker  or  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer.  But  an  auction  has 
always  had  on  me  the  same  exciting  effect 
that  gretn  cloth  sevens-the-main,  rrns  on 
some  of  my  friends.  I  aui  fascinated  like  a 
squirrtfl  by  a  rattlesnake.  My  wife  never 
let^  me  go  near  a  sale  since  I  parch:ised,  with- 
out seeing  them,  three  dozen  gridirons  in 
one  lot. 

Well,  there  wer»  no  bidders  for  the  cob. 
Tlie  dealeiB  were  full ;  the  cob-riders,  if 
any,  had  no  taste  for  a  sore  back.  I  have 
a  famous  rt*ci|»e  that  nevt-r  fjiiU.  When 
1  heard  the  animal  that  would  have  fetched 
nii.ety  guineas  in  the  spring  hanging  at 
fifteen  pounds,  I  could  not  n^Kist,  but  went 
in  and  soon  found  Hippopotamus  knocked 
down  to  roe  at  nineteen  founds  nineteen 
Bl.illings.  Here  was  a  pretty  piece  of  busi- 
ness !  Probably  my  aunt  had  no  stables 
atfa«he<l  to  Bliurtpore  Villa,  for  two  hunters 
an- 1  a  cob  with  a  sore  back. 

I  amused  myself  with  believing  that 
piiiiipa  my  aunt  rode — no,  that  was  too 
Hl>suril  ;  well,  perhaps  she  drove.  Plippopotar 
mu8  should  \te  reduced  to  a  four-wheeler. 

In  the  meantime,  by  great  good  luck,  I 
poked  up  in  the  ysurd  one  of  the  grooms  I 
remembered  at  Hustings*s,  a  smart,  acute 
fellow.  Besides  being  a  goo<l  groom  and 
coachman,  he  was  something  of  a  surgeon 
for  horses  and  men ;  he  was  a  good  cook, 
oould  wait  at  table,  valeted  ()retty  well,  and 
hail  a  powerful  talent  for  collecting  and  re- 
tailing news. 

A  lew  days  sufficed  to  get  the  horses  in 
order  for  their  journey.  I  sent  them  by  the 
road ;  ami,  as  they  must  eat  somewhere,  I 
thought  they  would  be  getting  into  working 
order  on  the  way. 

I  went  off  by  the  train.  At  the  first  sta- 
tion I  was  joined  by  a  gentleman  of  middle 
age,  sallow  countenance,  blue  velvet-collared 
coat,  princely  person,  and  nervous  manner, 
accompanied  by  his  daughter  —  all -poke 
bonnet  and  blue  veil  They  had  a  tremen- 
dous quantity  of  luggage,  a  sponge  bath,  two 
saddles — the  gentleman's  new — and  a  re- 
markably stupid  servant. 

I  don*t  think  I  made  a  favourable  impres- 
sion at  that  time  upon  people  of  that  sort. 


I  mean  respectable  sort  of  people,  with  offices 
in  the  City,  and  money  in  the  funds,  and  all 
tliat  sort  of  thing.  I  am  sure  I  dressed 
quietly  enough— a  sober  travelling  suit  of 
one  colour,  no  rings  or  chains,  no  long  curls 
or  moustache.  iStill,  somehow  or  otlier,  I 
always  found  the  fathers  of  families  rather 
shy  of  me  when  they  had  their  daughters 
with  them. 

So  it  was  witb  my  travelling  companioa 
in  the  Pumpington  train  ;  but,  by  a  happy 
acciilent^  Mr.  Thiuner — ^you  smile,  Charles  ; 
I  see  YOU  cuess  the  best  half  of  the  story — 
wouliisee,  liimself,  at  the  first  station,  whether 
his  luggage  was  ris;ht.  Thank  Heaven,  it 
was  all  wrong !  Sleepyhead,  his  footmaui 
had  left  the  bath,  the  saddles,  the  foot- 
warmer,  one  trunk,  one  dressing-case,  and 
one  hat-box,  behind.  Trains  do  not  wait  for 
raving  piussengers  ;  but,  while  he  was  raving, 
I  found  time  to  telegraph  back  to  the  station- 
master.  By  the  time  we  got  to  the  branch 
line  I  had  an  answer :  "  Luggage  all  rights 
will  be  sent  on  by  the  next  train.**  lliis 
lucky  hit  on  my  part  thawed  my  old  gentle- 
man a  bit,  and  he  condescended  to  talk  enough 
to  let  me  know  that  he  was  a  solicitor,  one 
of  the  great  firm  of  Thinner,  Fellem,  and 
Phlehm  ;  and  having  destroyeil  his  digestion 
and  his  nerves  by  over-wmk,  and  perhai«, 
though  he  did  not  s:Ly  so,  too  much  port 
wine,  he  was  now  on  his  way  to  Pumpiugton 
to  drink  the  water,  take  a  ,coui'se  of  cold 
baths  and  horse  exercise — he  winced  rather 
at  horse  exercise — with  "  my  daughter,  also 
rather  an  invalid,"  under  the  advice  of  that 
eminent  and  fasliionable  M.D.,  Sir  Joseitue 
Bunks. 

You  may  laugh  as  you  please,  but  I  fell 
in  love  with  the  daughter  at  first  sight,  when 
I  saw  her  so  quietly  and  gently  manage  the 
angry  head  of  the  firm  of  Thinner,  and  so 
very  calmly  and  decidedly  give  Sleepyhead 
his  discharge.  Some  men  like  a  wife  they  can 
manage — I  found  one  who  would  manage  me; 
so  I  fell  in  love  over  ears  in  three  hours 
travelling  with  my  Patty ;  for  of  course  yon 
have  guessed  that  Mrs.  D.  is  my  xatlwaj 
angeL 

Well,  although  the  respectable  papa  got 
on  famously  about  horseflesh,  and  although 
he  confided  to  me  his  fears  lest,  after  ten 
years  without  practice  (since  the  time  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  liding  from  Homsey  to  Lin- 
coln's Inn),  and  although  he  gave  me  a  full 
account  of  several  interesting  law  cases  in 
which  he  had  been  engaged,  with  bar  anec- 
dotes over  which  I  did  not  yawn,  he  parted 
fi-om  me  at  the  end  of  our  journey  with 
many  formal  polite  speeches,  and  a  half  apo- 
logy that  the  state  of  his  health  would 
prevent  his  receiving  any  company,  not  evea 
that  of  my  aunt  Mallet  whom  I  pressed  into 
my  service,  and  tendered  my  card  with 
Bhurtpore  Lodge  pencilled  upon  it 

My  aunt  received  me  very  warmly;  the 
good  soul  expressed  her  astonishment  at  mj 
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being  u»  lauoh  growm,  wliioh  was  not  a»*|were  nurpmed  to  see  me  rkUng  about  on 
tonidliiiig,  coiJEuk'rlri^  tlint  alie  had  not  Hi {j|){>pMtmjiMi4,  f^AckecI  tight  in^il  c;ity  bmiked 
fiet!ii  tuti  ttiice  I  wika  m  long  clutbes.  Sli6  on  &  9i>ft  aLutl'eJ  BaniHrset  aaiiiiie^  wliii  a  pad 
had  A  w] list  party  of  Iiidran  getiurula  i^nd  befgre  mv  Wt?  utid  behind  my  tliT*^h,  with  my 
cutput^li};  tUt^ir  wives  and  wldowSj   the  $ame  arni  inaelhig.     lu  thin  guise  I  followed  Ih^ 

respectable  Tixiuuta-  at  a  ioug  dUtunee  up  the 
green    lanes,   where    h©    rod©   tiembUngly, 


eveuiug. 

In  the  Gonrae  of  the  week  the  horses  ftr- 
rived.  Before  the  end  of  the  Mluwing  week, 
I  entirely  won  my  jiUnt^a  heart  by  con- 
fiding io  her  in  a  moment  of  weakness  my 
adveijluie  in  tlie  trivin,  and  my  h>ve  nt  firat 
si^lit.  ^he  entered  warmly  into  my  iutere^^ 
uiid  to  make  a  long  story  short,  Ptitty  and  I 
met  at  biklhi,  parties,  and  pic-nios.  L  don  nab  ed 
my  scarlet  nnd  the  blue  ^ilk  triumj^bantly 
before  ht?r,  and  won  a  «teepk-chase.  The  laat 
wa:4a  very  fuoiiBh  movei  whmh  ^enl  me  b'lck  in 
51  r.  Tbiuner**  gi'acet  at  least  sixty  per  cent. ; 
but  what  will  not  vanity  do  t  My  iiuut  made 
ilr.  Tbiinier*a  ncqimintauce,  and  Miss  Thin- 
ner'* toi»,  and  gave  me  hopes  when  I  was 
in  despair*  '^  Go  on,  my  dear  Ilii-bai'd,"  aim 
would  say,  "  I  am  sure  sihe  tikes  you.  You 
have  an  e ice II Hit  cha.nce,  beeauHe  you  are 
such  a  ranilom  ^oose,  and  she  b  no  very 
seiiaible,  Nuw  1  have  always  observed  that 
seiuiiUle  women  prt±fer  a  man  who  ia  rather 
ft  gootte." 

Still  th^  lawyer  was  obstinate,  Patty  was 
his  light  hilled — read  all  hit  iettevfi — made 
niinuteB  of  their  contents — wi'ote  answers  to 
hid  dietAtion — kept  his  cajiih  accounts,  and 
iiijtdtr  hi;^  gnieL  Then  he  wus  continually 
lulling  my  aunt  that  if  hla  daughter  married 
at  all  nhe  ^ouUi  choose  a  man  of  busine&» — a 
peraon  of  sense*  with  a  profession,  who  could^ 
tta  I  always  stopped  my  eut-a  when  my  aunt 
began  to  a?^k  why  I  was  not  a  lawyer^  or  a 
clergyman,  like  that  heavenly  mun  the  Rev, 
Miehuh  Moucholr  ? 

Wh^-n  evtry thing  elae  failed^  I  called  my 
▼Al»"t,Umrno  Kobinson,  Into  my  counciU  whde 
packin;^  away  my  hunting  Uiings^  and  taking 
inatmctiona  for  the  nest  day. 

**8aw  Missi  Thinner  to-day^  sir^  riding 
with  her  guvner,  air,  np  the  Green  Lanea, 
while  yon  was  a-hunting,  air  Uncummon 
itjo«»  young  lady,  Mr.  Thinner  &  very  poor 
Jiand  on  a  hoiiie,  air/* 

*•  IndeeiJ,**  said  I,  **  what  makes  yon  think 
aoy  Robinson  ? " 

**  Wliy,  sir,  you  ace  I  was  erercising 
Dandy  Jim  in  hia  dothea,  and  I  juat  huatled 
him  along  past  the  old  gent,  and  the  piebald 
pony    (it    belongs  to  Bnattletj,    the    riding 


under  the  Ijerce  ortlers  of  hi^  tyrant  auil 
physician,  who  had  said,  **Mr,  Thinner,  if 
you  don't  ride  five  miles  a^day,  you  won't 
live  live  year-a.  If  yon  dou*t  choose  to  follow 
my  prescri|>tion,  don't '  come  to  me/^  So 
he  rode  daily ^  in  fear  of  hia  life, 

Aa  aoon  as  the  regular  two-mile  canter 
performed  on  this  particular  evening  on  the 
nding-mHSter*fl  piebAld,  had  commenced, 
Hobiu*:»n  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  lane  on 
Dandy  Jim,  passed  me  at  a  gallop,  and  soon 
overtakiij^^  the  lu valid  lawyer,  atoppeil  ^hort, 
ahouting  notue  indistinct  word,  as  if  add  rested 
to  Dandy  Jim  ;  on  which  the  obedient  pie- 
bald halted^  »ml  aal  down  ou  hia  hind  legs 
like  a  dog,  while  poor  Mr.  Thinner  roiled  on 
the  turf. 

To  eanter  np,  to  address  Robii>6on  in  the 
mo^t  violent  language,  and  tilsehsirge  him  on 
the  ftpot — to  pick  up  Mr.  Thinner  as  if 
he  had  l>een  my  father  —  waa  the  work 
of  a  moment.  And  this  wns  no  sooner 
done  than  the  piebald  gaUiered  himself 
together^  and  set  ofT  toward  town  at  ft 
mi  hi  trot, 

Mr,  Thinner  hud  sustained  no  Jainagt 
except  a  erack  in  his  bhick  trousers,  which 
rendered  walking  three  miles  neither  con- 
venient nor  di<^niitied.  With  many  assurances 
ami  asseveration  a,  I  perauailed  him  lf>  mount 
Hippopotamus,  while  I  walked  by  hii  side 
for  the  tir^t  milei^  In  that  ipace,  when  ho 
f«lt  the  di^erence  between  his  smooth, 
alippery  saddle,  and  the  closely  -  packed 
cushion  for  wliich,  without  his  knowledge, 
he  had  been  c^Lrefully  measured,  and  be- 
tween the  elastic  weU-trained  p-ice  of  the 
king  of  cobs  and  the  acrew*canter  of  the 
ri(iiug*ma«ter>  hacks,  or  of  tlie  ill-broken 
brnte  he  had  Liought  for  himself  from  a  el  lent, 
bia  countenance  relaxed,  He  insisted  on 
my  mounting  Dandy  Jim,  whde  Robinson 
trudged  behind,  apparently  weepings  with 
the  horae-cloths.  That  day  Mr.  Thinner  asked 
ms  to  dinner. 

On  the  following  day  he  rode  Hippo- 
poiamua  j  on  the  day  after,  he  offered  me  a 
hundred  guineas  for  him,  and  I  refused  to 


uiftffter,  and  I  really  believe  it*s  a  hnndr^  Uell  him  at  any  price,  although  willing  ta 
ip^ftra  old)  gave  a  bit  of  a  start,  and  bleaaed  if  lend  him. 


his  arma  was  not  round  its  neek  in  no  time/* 

Then  afler  a  pam^  he  continued ; 

"  m  might  make  so  bold,  seeing  you're  off 
your  fved  aa  they  say,  and  always  riding  out 
one  way '—why  if  yon  was  to  swap  HipjMj- 
potamuB  with  Mr-  Thiiuier,  you  might  bothj 
jOU  »ee,  sir^  be  suited.'* 

^  What  do  yon  mean  1 "  I  exclaimed,  half 
ftngry^  half  amused. 

JL  few  days  afterwards  my  hunting  frtenda 


The  next  week  a  letter  was  eent  to 
Meaara*  Fleece,  marked  outside,  **  Private, 
A.  T,*'  And  my  aunt's  maid  learned  from 
Miss  Tlunner'a  maid,  "As  Mr.  Thinner  said 
aa  how  he  wa^  glad  to  find  there  was  nothing 
again  Blr.  Dallington'a  character." 

In  three  months  the  weddin;^  of  tha  son  of 
the  late  Eichurd  Dallington,  h&q^  of  Bhurt- 
pore  Villa,  to  Lucy,  only  daughter  of  Abra- 
ham  Thianer,  of   the   eminent   firm,    ^co., 
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appeared  in  the  Daily  Toast  Rack.  I  pro- 
mised to  ride  no  more  ateepbj-chasea,  and 
not  to  hunt  without  Patty's  express  per- 
mission. Within  the  year,  my  fiithei^in-law 
put  me  into  Lord  Bullfinches  agency.  My 
dear  Patty  has  made  me  what  you  see,— never 
idle,  and  one  of  the  happiest  of  men. 


AN  AUTUMN  SHADOW. 

It  it  golden  September,  fragrmni  and  boonteouty 
The  red  com  it  banretted,  early  and  plenteous : 
Rich,  heavy  with  fraiuge,  the  orchard  bought  bending 

down, 
Yield  to  the  gleaner*!  hand  Labour*t  &ir  autanin- 
crown! 

In  the  far  Wettem  iky, 
Opal  and  ruby  vie  ; 
Amethyst,  topax  sheen, 
Melting  to  pale  tea-green, 
Come  out  and  fade  again  into  the  grey 
At  steals  o  er  the  uplsndt  the  work-weary  day. 
Songs  of  the  hanrest-home  swell  through  the  twilight 

air, 
Toung  men  and  maident  come  trooping,  all  brare  and 
&ir. 

Rich  at  the  teaton  it,  merry  at  May, 
laughing  and  loving  and  jetting  and  gay ! 
Echo  the  noity  bellt 
Through  the  deep  motty  dcllt, 
With  a  wild  tliaukful  chime 
All  that  tweet  tuntet  time  I 
For  'tit  the  Harvett-month,  fragrant  and  bonnteonty 
That  giveth  itt  golden  ttore,  early  and  plenteont. 
Rich,  heavy  with  fruittge,  the  orchard  boughs  bending 

down. 
Yield  to  the  gleaner't    hand   Labour't  fair  aatnmn 
crown  1 

F«thful  Maigaret  watchet  the  reapert, 
Winding  along  by  the  bend  of  the  lane. 
One  &ce  it  abtent  there,  one  figure  wanting, 
One  voice  the  hears  not  swelling  the  strain. 
She  by  her  window  under  (he  gable. 
Stands  with  the  curtain  held  back  in  her  hand. 
The  few  who  remember  look  up  and  are  tilenty 
— The  bravett  and  fiurett  are  lost  to  their  band. 

He  hat  hit  grave,  midtt  the  gravet  of  brave  toldiert 
Green  on  the  tlope  of  the  hill  where  he  fell ; 
I)  umarked  midtt  the  thick1y-«o  wn  teed  of  the  battle, 
But  in  one  faithful  heart  sculptured  full  well. 

She  it  alone, — unwed  and  yet  widowed. 
Sacred  her  youth  to  the  love  of  her  youth. 
Wearing  away  in  a  pale  mournful  tilenoe 
Vowed  to  her  hero-love,  love  of  her  youth  I 

September  thall  come  again,  many  Septemberti 
Sunthiny  Junes,  and  chill  icy  Decembers  ; 
Snows  on  her  hair,  and  deep  lines  on  her  brow. 
Ere  she  shall  think  of  him  other  than  now  I 

Gold  are  the  autumn  tkiet. 

Yet  to  her  tear-glazed  eyet, 
Wear  they  a  tint  of  moumfullett  grey ; 

Gold  it  the  antumn-wood 

Berried  at  red  at  blood, 
Tet  clouded  all  o'er  like  a  thunderous  day. 

New  is  her  sorrow  yet. 

Bitter  her  tears  are  yet. 


Leave  her  alone  with  her  weeping  awhils; 

Peace  will  come  home  to  her,— 

Purified  home  to  her. 
Let  her  heart  bide  with  its  trouble  awhile. 


AQRICaLTURAL  MACHINERY. 

Tbb  progress  of  population  in  a  eiyilised 
state  creates,  and  at  the  same  time  extin- 
guishes, iuveutioDs  and  manufactures.  Thus, 
m  the  feus  of  Lincolnshire,  fishers  and 
fowlers,  boatA,  leaping-poles,  stilts,  nets,  eel- 
speam,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  decoys, 
niaye  disappeared  before  drains,  wind-pumpa^ 
steam-pumps,  ploughs,  harrows,  drilU,  and 
corn-crops,  which  have  taken  the  place 
of  swamps,  lakes,  wild-fowl  and  fish. '  The 
wooden  spoons  and  bowls,  once  the  chief 
furnishing  of  a  farmer's  kitchen,  are  supers 
seded  by  pewter  and  tin  and  Britannia 
metal,  from  Birmingham  or  Wolverhampton. 
The  art  of  the  falconer  and  the  skill  of  the 
long-bow  maker  have  vanished  before  gun- 
powder and  the  double  barreL  Almost 
all  the  ancient  emblems  of  agriculture  are 
in  course  of  being  superseded.  We  have^ 
before  us,  a  popular  print  of  the  aeries  of 
operations  that  precede  the  mill  and  the 
baker*s  loaf;  and  we  had  the  other  day, 
in  Essex,  at  a  meeting  called  to  award  the 
reaping-machine  prizes  of  the  Boyal  Agrienl- 
tural  Society,  an  opportunity  of  MMHig  thi 
most  modem  svatem  of  ploughing,  aowii^ 
mowing,  threshing,  and  fading.  The  009- 
trast  between  the  artistic  and  andent^  iMI 
the  real  and  modem  systems^  was  not  a  liiS- 
curious. 

In  the  picture,  the  sower,  a  stout  aviin. 
with  a  sheet  fastened  over  his  shoulder  mui 
shaped  into  a  huge  pocket  before  him,  d«z* 
terously  flings  the  seed  broadcast  in  a  semi- 
circle around  him  ;  the  reaper,  with  his  hook, 
bends  to  his  task  ;  the  thresher  flouriahee  hia 
flail — the  flail  itself  being  an  improvsmeat 
that  has  not  yet  superseded  the  hoof  <^  the 
ox  and  the  horse,  in  eastern  Euiopa  Tha 
plough  is  a  short  wooden  instrument^  with 
stilts  fixed  at  an  acute  angle,  held  down 
by  main  force,  and  drawn  by  a  striof  of 
horses,  under  the  care  of  a  long  wliip  in  the 
hands  of  a  short  plough-boy.  AU  tnase  arti 
and  instruments  are  doomed ;  have^  indeed, 
already  disappeared,  or  have  been — ^in  the 
best  farms  and  coimtiea— eo  fiur  improTed 
as  to  be  scarcely  reconiiflable.  They  have  die- 
appeared,  not  under  the  influence  of  inventive 
talent ;  not  because,  as  in  manufacturers*  im- 
proved machinery,  it  prodaoes  a  better  artidc^ 
for  it  is  not  so  (the  grain  sown  without  care 
by  the  Spanish,  WalUohiaD,  or  Russian  pea- 
sant, grows  up  plumper  and  finer  than  the 
best  farmer*s  be^t  ci*op  in  Essex — ^the  first  of 
England  *s  oom-growmg  counties) ;  but  be- 
cause the  progress  of  demand  for  nrodnoe^ 
and  the  decrease  of  the  supply  of  rural  labooTy 
com[)els  the  farmer  to  adopt  the  mechanical 
means  which  economise  labour  and  ensure 
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the  most  rnpid  And  effectiiAl  execution  of  the 
work  ;  ivndering  lum  luoru  imlependeut  of 
|1iOia«  HniifU  of  Tiarvest  Bupernumrrane^  on 
whuin,  wliile  Intiour  was  fiU|K'rAlmui]ant,  he 
WAS  Be*:?ii»t(imed  to  defwuiL 

To  Iftftjrn  with  the  inoiern  iron  plough, 
with  its  long  li;'ver  hfLiidl^Sp  loug,  flow'm;*, 
eoiicuve  itbare  and  pair  of  w heel ?i,— although 
heavier  iu  dead  weight  than  the  tjld  plongh, 
it  Hfijta  through  the  earth  with  tt^as  thin  hi\\{ 
hoi's*'- power  applieti^  and,  when  once  properly 
let,  CHii  he  guided  by  a  boy  ;  in  fact,  it  al- 
mt^t  Irnvek  alone,  jusft  aa  the  awiftiiefia  of 
a  i^hip  depeiifJ^^  ao  do  the  etficieiicy  and  facility 
of  ditiiiLht  of  a  g^ood  plotigh  depend,  on  its 
form.  The  pair-h<»r»e  abtva^it  wn»  the  wise 
faaldon  iu  Flanders,  in  Norrnandy,  and  in 
Seoll^iidf  half  a  century  before  it  beaime 
ci'UiiKfm  ill  England.  There  are  cnnutiea 
whei'e,  Ha  it)  Sussex,  a  long  file  of  horses  fttill 
drng  their  slow  length  along.  The  wheels 
w!ii<*h  are  ao  great  wn  improvement  to  the 
plou;^h,  are  an  invention  not  unknown  to  the 
Homau«,  and  were  uaed  in  England  centuries 
ago  ;  yet,  while  in  the  highfarmed  Eu^U^h 
riftatfa  nothing  else  is  to  t>e  found,  lu 
Scotland  they  make  their  way  but  by  de- 
gi'ecs.  The  ahkpe  of  the  ploughflhare  (on  which 
the  draught  and  work  depend)  waa  a  matter 
of  fstncy  and  rule  in  tvi^ry  pariah,  until  me- 
ebanic  il  science  wa»  applied  by  the  Ranaomes 
of  Ipswich  and  Howard  of  E»edford  to  dli^nver 
the  tort  nf  plou;:^h  which  should  cut  and 
move  the  soii  with  the  least  Libour.  The 
iu^ce^  of  the  appUcation  of  science  and 
priii'tice  tu  iron  phiughs  was  shown  triumph- 
amly  in  Paria,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  tifty- 
fiv«.  One  of  the  heaviest  English-w heeled 
nlunglia  was  drawti  ejisily  by  the  atnalleiit 
Freni'h  liorae  in  the  field,  cutting  a  atrai^ht 
evcm  furrow  ;  while  the  same  horse,  apphed 
to  one  of  liie  lighteat  foreijjn  plough?,  stopjwd 
«hoit  after  a  very  short,  Zi^-Z^ggy  course. 
But,  the  li^^t  ploughahare  hail  not  driven  th« 
©id  one  out  of  the  market  in  eighteen  hun- 
dred anil  ^(ty-Btx  ;  and  now,  behold,  the 
Steam  Cultivator  looming  in  the  horizon  of 
iijyention  like  a  faint  streak  on  the  sea  that 
telli  tia  of  a  coming  steamer  I  Tlia  prize 
filoughs  only  economise  two  or  three  liorsea 
per  plouijh  j  the  Steam  Cultivator,  when- 
ever it  iNSComea  a  reality,  whenever  it 
advance*  fi^om  the  position  of  an  esLpentive 
cuHoaity  to  an  economical  agricultural 
machine,  will  more  than  half  empty  the 
farmer's  stable,  relieving  him  of  a  noaen  or 
wo  of  fat,  aleek,  but  indispenaable  devourers 
af  profits.  Not  that  there  are  many  farmers 
who  will  be  able  to  endure  the  expense  uf 
A  St^am  Cultivator  for  their  own  special 
use  ;  but  we  ihall  have  the  itinerant  prin- 
ciple extended.  At  preieut,  we  mett  formi- 
dable pruceasioQS  of  gay-ooloured  machinery 
€m  rural  highways  and  bywavs — of  threshing 
oaehii^es  ;ind  their  ateam-enp^iuea,  drills,  and 
harrows,  to  be  hired  by  the  duy,  the  quarter 
of  corn,  or  the  acre.     On  the  same  errand  we 


ah  all  ioon  nee  reaping-  machines  travelling 
about,  following  the  sun,  from  the  warmest 
and  dryest  to  tlie  coldest  and  wettest  lijirvest, 
under  charge  of  an  ingenious  blacksmith  and 
bfjy — superiseding  the  ragged  sickle- bearing 
armies  t>f  Irish,  who  are  now  tietter  em- 
ployed at  home  on  unencumbered  eatatas,  or 
in  America,  taking  tha  rough  edge  ofT  back" 
wool  Is  and  prainea. 

Seed-drills  ar^  a  very  ancient  invention; 
but  the  last  ten  yeai*a  of  guano,  auperphoa- 
phate,  and  other  costly  portable  luanu  i-es^  h&ve 
made  them  so  common,  that  it  is  ditHcult  now 
to  find  a  broa^lcast  sower  ;  and,  in  another  ten 
yeara,  manual  broad-caating  will  be  one  of  the 
eittuct  agricultural  perform  an  c**s  :  already 
for  economising  manures  and  killing  off  the  iy 
on  tumipa  by  a  apr Inkling  of  salt  or  guano, 
we  have  a  demand  for  broad-caating  tuaclunea. 
Thus,  tlreUj  the  artist  intendiug  to  symbo- 
lise agriculture,  must  alter  his  ptougli,  and 
^tid  some  substitutes  for  his  sower,  and  hia 
threflherj  and  his  reaper. 

The  atory  of  the  reaptn^»machiue,  useful ly 
illustrates  the  peculiar  dim cul ties  that  attend 
the  application  of  mechanical  improvements 
to  agricultural  machinery. 

According  to  a  lloman  writer  on  Agricul- 
ture, the  Gil u Is  reaped  by  a  machine  which, 
pushed  before  an  ox,  cut  off  the  heads  of  com, 
and  dropped  them  into  a  box.  Between  the 
latter  end  of  the  last  century,  and  the  first 
twenty-five  years  of  this  (a  periotl  singularly 
rife  with  mechanical  inventions),  some  ilozeoa 
of  patents  were  taken  out  for  reaping  by  mft- 
cliinery ;  but  not  one  was  practically  usefuL 
In  eighteen  hundred  and  twt'nty-seven,  the 
Reverend  Patrick  Bell,  sou  of  a  farmer, 
and  at  Uiat  time  a  student  for  the  Scotch 
mmistry,  determined  to  invent  a  reaping  ma- 
chine. He  had  thought  of  the  subject  for 
years,  ami  had»  when  a  boy,  seen  a  print  of 
such  a  machine  couatructed  by  Sntith  of 
Deanston  ;  which,  by  tlie  way,  was  iugenions, 
but  useless. 

One  evening,  after  tea,  while  walking  in 
his  father*a  garden,  his  eye  was  attracted  by 
a  pair  of  ganlener^'s  shears  sticking  in  the 
hedge  ;  he  took  hold  of  them^  and  began  to  cut 
the  twigs  of  the  blackthorn — perhaps  idly,  lor 
want  of  thought ;  but^  while  so  engaged,  it 
struck  him  that  this  was  the  principle 
that  might  be  applied  to  cutting  corn* 
At  the  present  day,  when  Beira  machine 
stands  at  the  top  of  the  prize  list,  it  is  curious 
to  find  that  the  very  motion  that  suggested 
his  whole  invention  haa  been  totally  aban- 
doned. After  much  consideration,  he  con- 
tracted a  model,  and  then  prepared  a  m^ 
chine  on  a  large  scale.  In  or^ler  to  keep 
his  secret,  he  made  patterns  in  wood  of  every 
part  that  required  to  be  made  of  metat ;  these 
lie  sent,  piect:  by  piece,  sepamtely,  as  he  re- 
quired them,  to  the  blacksmith,  with  instrao- 
tions  to  make  a  thing  of  irou,  or  of  stttel^  aa 
like  that  sent  as  ^Kissible.  When  he  received 
them  kick,  he   hied,  ground,  or  otherwiae 
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finislied  tbem  with  his  own  hands,  and,  at 
length,  was  able  to  put  the  whole  together. 
His  first  experiment  was  made  in  a  long,  nar- 
row, empty  outhouse.  Into  this  outhouse, 
when  every  one  was  away  on  the  farm,  he 
conveyed  with  a  wheelbarrow  as  much  earth 
as  covered  the  floor  to  the  depth  of  six 
inches,  and  prensed  it  down  with  his 
feet,  then  drew  a  sheaf  of  oats  from  the 
barn-yard,  and  planted  its  stubbly  stalk  in 
the  mould.  He  then  shut  and  barred  the 
door  ;  and,  putting  himself  in  the  horse's 
place,  pu8he<l  tlie  machine  through  the  arti- 
ficial crop.  On  arriving  at  the  end  of  the 
shed,  the  young  student  found  the  crop  all 
cut,  but  lying  niggledy-piggledy.  A  distri- 
butor was  required. 

The  signs  of  the  artificial  harvest  were 
cleaned  away  ;  and,  after  many  trials,  he  in- 
vente<l  a  canvass  siieet,  stretched  on  rollers, 
something  on  the  same  priuoi|>le  as  the  tapes 
which  deliver  the  sheets  on  a  atetini  printing 
machine,  which  delivered  the  cut  corn  in  a 
regular  swathe.  He  next  devised  the  well- 
known  reel  for  collecting  the  com  against  the 
cutter.  The  whole  machine  wa.sready  for  work 
in  thesummer  of  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight,  and  theharvest-tirae  was  impatiently  ex- 
pCv-ted.  Before  the  com  was  perfectly  ripe, 
about  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  when  every 
wontan  and  child  was  safe  in  bed,  the  ma- 
chine was  drawn  from  its  place  of  conceal- 
ment, harnessed  to  the  good  horse  Jock,  antl 
the  young  student  with  his  brother,  a  future 
farmer,  madetheii  way  to  a  field  of  wheat,  tidk- 
ing  in  whispers.  The  first  experiment  was 
successful.  After  a  few  more  private  trials, 
the  machine  was  exhibited  before  a  party 
of  farmers,  on  the  farm  of  Pourie,  near 
Dundee.  A  copy  of  the  original  invention 
was  made  at  a  foundry  at  Dundee,  exhibited 
before  the  Highland  Society  in  the  same  year 
at  Glasgow,  and  received  a  prize  of  fifty 
pounds  ;  although,  from  imperfect  fitting,  it 
would  not  work,  and  some  eighteen  machines, 
made  by  different  hands,  without  the  inven- 
tor's supervision,  equally  failed. 

The  late  Lord  Panmure  volunteered  to  ad- 
vance the  cost  of  a  patent,  but  Mr.  Bell 
declined  the  kind  offer:  not  being  desirous, as 
he  stated,  of  retaining  any  exclusive  rights  over 
an  agricultural  improvement.  Theiprobability 
is,  that  if  he  had  patented  his  reaping-machine, 
it  would  have  been  brought  to  perfection, 
and  into  notice  many  years  earlier ;  for  in- 
ventions open  to  every  one  are,  like  common 
ground  unfenced,  not  always  considered 
worth  cultivating.  But  the  time  had  not 
come  for  such  an  agricultural  machine  ;  un- 
skilled labour  was  too  cheap  ;  and,  if  such  a 
machine  had  been  ordered,  there  was^  no  class 
of  implement-makers  able  to  supply  it.  It  is 
only  on  a  large  scale  that  sucli  implements 
can  be  profitably  manufactured. 

From  that  time,  the  invention  slept 
and  was  forgotten,  although  one  machine 
was  preserved,  and  was  occasionally  worked 


at  Inchmichael  by  Mr.  Bell,  the  farmer, 
and  a  complete  description  of  it,  with 
drawings,  was  inserted  in  Loudon's  Magazine 
of  Agriculture,  in  eighteen  hundrea  and 
thirty,  and  afterwards  in  his  Encyclopaedia. 
But,  for  twenty  subsequent  years,  the 
question  was,  not  how  to  supersede,  but 
how  to  employ  the  labour  which  the  late 
war,  the  English  |)oor-law8,  and  Irish  rack- 
rented  potato-gardens  had  created.  The 
labour- Sjiving  reaping-machine  was  not 
wanted,  and  remained  unknown  to  all  but 
the  curious,  until  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  brought  round  general  prosperity,  and 
the  Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park.  Of  course, 
among  the  competing  nations  were  the 
United  States  men,  with  an  immense 
space,  very  imperfectly  filled  with  die- 
conlant  violin-piano.<i.  Excelsior  bedsteads, 
atlificial  legs,  false  teeth,  chewing  tobacco 
for  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  india-rubber  in 
all  manner  of  forms,  photographs,  rocking- 
chairs,  and  M*Coraiick's  reaping-machine, 
lliat  reaping-machine  waa  one  of  the 
greatest  successes  of  the  whole  exhibition. 
The  sensation  it  created  among  the  poverty- 
stricken  colle<'tion  from  one  of  the  wealthiest 
and  most  ingeniouscountriee  in  the  world,  was 
immense ;  very  soon  it  was  flanked  by 
another  implement  on  a  different  plan  by 
another  American,  Gideon  Hussey';  and  oar 
farmers  learned  to  their  astonishment,  that 
these  same  machines  had  been  in  use  in 
America  for  flfleen  years,  and  were  sold  by 
thousands.  The  newspaper  sensation  woke 
up  our  Scotch  frienda,  and  the  original  Bell 
was  disinterred.  Trials  followed,  in  which 
the  Scotch  minister's  invention  was  not 
worsted. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-three,  Mr. 
Crosskill,  who  had  purchased  from  Mr.  Bell, 
the  farmer,  his  mactiine,  and  the  right  to  use 
his  name,  won  the  gold  medal  of  the  York- 
shire Agricultural  &ciety,  and  presented  it 
to  the  inventor,  Patrick  Bell  —  his  first 
reward  after  fifteen  years. 

Mr.  Bell  fancies,  very  naturally,  that 
pirated  or  oral  accounts  of  his  reaper  ori- 
ginated the  American  invention.  This  may 
or  may  not  be;  but  it  is  unlikely  that 
M'Cormick  did  copy  Bell,  as  his  machine 
is  so  different  as  to  have  the  meritT  of  ori- 
ginality. His  cutting  action  was  a  tooth- 
edged  knife,  instead  of  shears,  and  it  has 
since  been  afiopted  by  CrosskilL  Huasey's 
also  differs  from  M'Cormiok's.  The  proba- 
bility is,  that  in  the  United  States,  ae  else- 
where, necessity  was  the  mother  of  inventkut  t 
that  the  farmers,  having  no  travelling 
Irishmen  to  depend  on,  were  driven  to 
their  wit's  end,  to  cut  a  crop  that  grew 
and  ripened  with  no  aid  from  skill,  aad 
very  little  care,  on  a  virgin  soil  under  a 
burning  sun.  If  Hussey  or  M'Cormick  heard 
that  a  reaping-machine  had  been  invented  in 
Scotland,  that  information  would  be  enough 
to  set  them  to  work. 
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in  June^  eighteen  h  find  red  and  tliirty-fouri 
we  tijid  lettL^iti  pTitcnt  granted  to  Ajigits  H. 
M'Corinlck  for  iiuproveiiients  iu  the  reaping- 
mAchmed ;     Abi^ahrttii    ItAuduU     and    Obed 
Hiia$uv   having  each  taken  »ut  pateuta   for 
the  same  object  iji   eighteen   hundred  mid 
thirty- three.      Frgm     tliwt    time     reupin^- 
nuMrtimeB   b^tmme  n  regular  aubject  af  iiu^ 
tti^w^ment  and  fuanufneture  in  tlit^  TJmlf^d 
BtiLte^  ;  until,  in  id>j[hteen  htindred  and  fiftv^ 
the  aales  hail  atwouuted  to  upwar<is  of  twelve  ^ 
hnnitred  of  oDe  patent  onlj  ;  and  the  renewal . 
of  !M*Corna<Ek'a  patent  l^ecHiue  the  aubject  of^ 
aiefititia  opposition  atid  remonBtrancei  on  th^  i 
grouud  that  It  was  Dot  an  f>ri^dnal  invention. , 
Yet,  io  ignorftot  were  En|,di»biuen  at  ill  of  the  j 
pirogreas  of  inachiue'ieapingf  tl^:it^  in  8outU  ' 
Auiitraljn. — ulieie»  also,  the  wiitit  of  harvest  I 
bkbour  waa  felt  In  &  nianner  unknown  in  the ; 
mother  c^iuntry — a  third    kind   of  tnaehine 
was  iawnttfil^  wbidi  clif^ped  oil  the  eurai  uud 
|hre«hed  them  out  at  tht;  sjinie  time  by  the 
movif}^  piiw^r  of  a  liot^e  ]jUHJiin^  btdtiud^  ha 
ill  IVU*!^  maduue;  h-aving  the  atraw  (vaiue- 
leas  there)  to  be  burned  otT.  | 

lu  eighteeu  hundreiL  and  iift^y*ona  our 
farniera  were  begimiiif^ — nut  eKcuptional!y% 
but  aa  a  claaa — to  feel  tlie  naut  of  tlie  ripid 
&itd  certj^tn  »iid  of  inaeliiueiy  in  ^K'i' 
eidtnre.  SeotuU  imuoniibty  h«dpi  d  not  a 
Iiltle  ;  but  Ui«re  were  many  diffjcultea  to  be 
oonquert'ih  Euglinh  cropa  ar<^  he^tviifr,  iiud 
atcrtw  is  more  vakiablt-^  tikan  in  the  Uoited 
Statics  ;  and  we  numt  a* Id  tinit  our  ordinary 
farnj-Ubiiurera  !*re  notao  hitudy  in  rfpj*irii*j, 
or  *u  willing  to  une,  niecbuuiciil  inviMitionii,  n^ 
the  8tiLtet3-njen.  LdLnillunla,  rta  nana  I,  ciinie 
forward  ami  purchiiaed  ;  tntiiiiauhltie  reHprtM^ 
agricultural  societies  gnve  pri;Kts  *  iiii^litU 
tcimnt'fiirmfirs  bung  baek,  n<  t  waJitHit  g^^od 
rcAs^in^^if,  for  wunt  of  ^uLicoiion  to  nu^trlianie^Ll 
detwdii  or  workmanshtisinany  luadiiiiei  weie 
tlirown    aside    as    uuwotkuUe    alter    oi^e 

But,  the  time  had  eonie  when  the  Assist^ 
aiice  of  tnachine  aid  iu  tlie  barveat  was  re- 1 
qniired,  and  a  iai^e  capitai'of  mouey  and: 
tueehanical  skill  wad  thrown  into  the  suhject. , 
The  rti;uUs  ivere  shown  in  the  Itoyal  Ai^ri- 1 
cultural  trials  of  August,  eighteen  hundred 
atiii  fifty-hix^  at  Boiled  Ijod^^c,  £^ex,  when 
the  veiibct  of  a  ki^ge  body  ot  tenaut-faruiera 
a4;ltled  that  th@  bvavieiit  crops  could  be  most 
economically  eut  by  the  machine- reaper^  and 
the  labourers  whom  a  series  of  yeai^  have 
AcciiHtotued  to  the  advantages  of  luachiuery, 
•ppiauded  the  conclusion  of  their  employers. 
Oil  this  occasion  the  machiuca  cut  at  tlie  rate 
of  about  three  acrea  in  four  hours,  in  wheats 
fields  bearing  cropa  of  about  forty  bushels  to 
tiie  acre^  ov  more  than  doulde  the  averaije 
of  American  crops.  The  first  prize  was 
ffiT^n  Xq  Cri^^atkilt  a  patent  im prove mt^nta  of 
Bella  Beaper;  the  aecoad  waj^  divided  be- 
tween Meaara^  Burgeaa*|  McCorujick  and 
Dray  s  Iluaiey. 

Experience,  and  the  heavy  work  of  Eagliek 


crops,  have  brought  about  &  number  of  ira- 
pruvementis  in  the  details  of  each  of  tln-^e 
machiueSf  wliieh  now  work  on  day  after  day 
without  any  serious  derangement;  each 
doing  the  work  of  from  twenty-tive  to  thirty 
mowers,  and  employiog  fioin  thhty  to  forty 
binders  to  follow  io  iheir  track*  But,  the 
money-saving  is  a  secondary  advantage  in  tlie 
use  of  agricultural  maehlnea.  The  duef 
advantage  liei*  in  tlte  greater  cerrjiiijty 
and  reguiarkty  which  it  t' azures  in  all  the 
operatioim  *;€  the  farm.  The  next  im|iortaut 
point  i.s  the  necessity  of  raising  every 
fjirm  opcni.tiou  to  the  same  standard  of 
exctdlence. 

ThuSi  for  iu  eta  nee,  Boxtetl  Xiodgc  ia  an 
eatatc  ;  the  property  ia  cuUivateil  by  one  of 
the  mo?«t  intelU^ejit  members  of  the  council  of 
the  lioyjd  Agricuhurirl  Societjp  and  h*oi  long 
been  under  Idgl^farndng, — higtily  mnmired, 
perfuctiy  il*far  Jr  wectlt*,  with  a  large  brecij 
of  live*stock,  and  the  bent  uuefnl  madiiot^ry 
of  the  dfty.  The  rea|iing-tnachinea  h.'iri  the 
advaiita«;e  of  leveb  tlioioughly-driUned  lie  his, 
of  rt-gnW  form,  m>iie  of  less  extent  than 
twenty-tiire  acres,  so  ate  of  tifiy  acres,  with 
close  litri^ight  f^^nces,  ttud  cro|i*  ele*tr  of 
w^jt'da.  It  would  lie  uo  *< com/my  tu  un^  tk 
reHjiing-m*ichiiie  iu  a  series  of  thit^r-ucre 
Devottsihire  lielda,  of  a  coeketl-bot  shiqie, 
ubere  weeds  and  fi»>wi;rs  make  fi^e-niid^ 
twenty  per  cent,  of  the  crop  ■  becao.^e^  be- 
tween tiiMe  bist  in  turning  round  and  rt^und, 
and  wiuite  at  p^^wer  in  cutting  wrcil^.  the 
machine  w^mld  cunt  more  than  lomd-t;JMj4tr, 
H*  ncej  the  pru^rcsii  of  agrifiidtural  uiarlniit-ry 
utlWra  a  premium  ni  fuv^^iir  of  ci«an  auUiva- 
tion,  hu'g^  8i|mLre  lield^j  and  theaiuplt  cmiKS 
that  c;in  oulv  lie  U^d  through  a  hberal  appli- 
cation  of  tirdlird  nmnures. 

With  a  mat  hine  rtapcr  the  farmer  eaa 
h^giH  to  cm  a?^  soon  aa  foiy  part  of  his  crop  ta 
ripe,  tiecauise  the  ttiHichiike  does  not  e^a  or  ask 
Wi^gezi  when  not  m  work,  as  extra  travelling 
Khuitrei-ij  %n-  ntowera  do  i  he  cau  *lepena 
more  on  his  gun  r^^gnlarly  employeti  ser- 
vients, andeim  make  long  hourd,  vvith  an  extra 
pair  or  two  of  hordes,  it  the  weather  tlireateo. 
Supposing  a  hundied  or  more  acres  reduced 
to  atubblej  aud  the  coi'n  stacked.  Accoriilng 
tt?  tlte  motierji  rapid  iyatem>  the  ground  m 
ploughed  at  once,  and  not  allowed  to  grow 
weeds  for  two  or  three  month  a  ;  if  needful, 
seed  for  turniiia  or  rape  may  be,  aa  at  Boxted, 
put  in  at  once  bj  a  horse-drawn  drill  and 
machine  bro^id-caater,  which  put  in  the  seeds 
for  each  crop,  with  the  manure^at  one  o]ierar 
tion — a  feat  which  no  amount  of  handdaboixr 
could  have  ejfected  in  the  same  spiM^e  of  limei. 
When  we  come  to  Bowmg  com,  the  use  of 
machinery  lii  still  moreimportantj  notoniy  from 
mere  saving  of  the  time  when  a  week's  ritin 
mi;|ht  peril  a  future  harvest ;  but  from  the  r©- 
guljirity  of  quantity  in  seed  and  in  manure, — & 
little  more  or  lei^s  per  acre  exactly  measure^l, 
accorduag  to  no\i  and  season.  Without  tbo 
drill,  thottsanda  of  acres  in  a  showerjr  aeasoii 
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would  remain  altogether  unsown,  because 
hand-labour  could  never  get  through  the 
work  in  time.  Again,  instead  of  a  gene- 
ral muster  to  thresh  out  in  a  harry  with 
the  flail,  the  steam-engine  with  its  steady 
speed  does  the  work  when  wanted,  without 
waiting  for  rainy  days,  idle  hands,  and  an 
empty  bam.  At  Boxted  Lodse,  by  way  of  a 
practical  lesson,  Mr.  Fisher  Mobb«i  had  the 
same  field  reaped,  ploughed,  and  sown,  in  the 
same  day ;  and  had  part  of  the  wheat  thus 
reaped,  threshed  out,  ground  into  flour  by 
steam-power,  and  made  into  bread  for  his 
dinner-party  :  thus  exhibiting  a  specimen  of 
the  system  of  continuous  machine-work  to 
which  the  best  agriculturists  are  coming. 

What  we  still  need,  is,  an  economical  steam- 
cultivator,  which  will  work  from  light  to 
dark,  and  even  after  dark,  with  lamps,  if 
necessary,  to  take  advant^  of  short  and 
doubtful  seasons,  superseding  the  slow  ploueh, 
as  the  machine-drill  has  superseded  uie 
broadcast  sower.  That  invention  is  coming, 
and  then  the  circle  of  machine  cultivation 
will  be  nearly  complete. 

Yet,  after  all,  we  must  not  forget  that 
agricultural  results  have  their  bounds ;  we 
cannot  invent  a  sun,  or  improve  our  national 
seasons.  There  is  a  well-defined  limit  to  the 
growth  of  com  ;  it  cannot  be  rolled  out  by 
the  yard  or  the  bushel ;  the  utmost  we  can 
do  is  to  use  up  every  hour  of  farming  weather, 
and  to  waste  no  land  or  manures  on  weeds. 


QUIET  PEOPLE. 

She  was  dignified,  but  not  graceful ;  moral, 
I  should  say,  without  delicacy ;  with  com- 
mon sense,  but  little  taste;  and  apparently 
weulthv,  without  talent  of  any  kind.  She 
was  tali,  but  there  was  no  breadth  about  her 
person,  though  she  certainly  was  not  thin. 
She  had  no  superfluity  of  waist,  nor,  to  adopt 
Falfitafi^s  pun,  waste  of  any  kind,  though  she 
was  not  spare  and  meagre.  There  was  plenty 
of  bone  and  muscle,  but  they  lacked  fleshly 
covering,  and  the  blood  revelled  not  in  veins 
Hke  hers.  It  was  impossible  that  I  could 
like  the  lady  ;  yet  she  must  have  been  liked, 
for  she  was  married.  Her  h  usband  was  above 
the  common  size,  with  a  full,  handsome  coun- 
tenance, inclined  to  sensuality,  but  slenderly 
endowed  with  intellectual  expression.  He, 
it  was  evident,  could  not,  at  any  rate,  have 
been  fascinated  with  his  companion.  Yet 
they  might  have  been  suited  to  each  other, 
for  both  appeared  to  manifest  an  equal 
degree  of  stolidity.  They  were,  indeed, 
average  specimens  of  respectability,  without 
merit.  On  horseback,  both  would  have  pro- 
bably looked  well  enough ;  for  they  would 
have  overtopped  their  steeds  nobly,  and,  I 
think,  the  lady  might  have  looked  even 
elegant  on  a  palfrey  sulficicutly  large  not  to 
puike  the  contrast  too  great  between  her  and 
it.  But  they  were  out  of  place  in  a  fashion- 
able crowd  ;  and  I  could  not  imugiue  theui,  in 


any  company,  maintaining  conversation  with 
any  degree  of  intelligence. 

Still  it  was  strange  that  such  people  should 
become  the  subjects  of  observation.  There 
must  have  been  something  to  have  cauaed 
that — something  phreno-typical  (1  hope  the 
word  is  understood)  to  compel  so  much 
speculation  in  an  unconcerned  spectator. 
But,  I  have  frequently  remarked  that  awk- 
wardness of  any  kind  is  of  itself  suggestive. 
It  indicates  a  point  in  the  manners  of  the 
individual,  where  art  has  not  interfered,  and- 
where,  accordingly,  a  display  of  natural  cha- 
racter may  be  expected.  However,  I  looked 
in  vain  for  any  such  intimation,  and  therefore 
my  curiosity,  if  I  had  any,  remained  uii- 
gnktified. 

Did  they  belong  to  that  class  of  people 
who  have  no  character  except  that  of  station 
and  incapacity?  I  was  both  inclined  to 
believe  this  and  to  doubt  it.  I  thought,  at 
leneth,  that  if  their  acquaintance  could  be 
made  in  private,  they  miehtnot  be  altogether 
uninteresting  as  human  beings,  though  esaeii- 
tially  common-place  in  their  minds  and 
habits.  Over  a  breakfast-table^  now,  I 
imagined,  while  their  appetites  were  sharps 
there  might  escape  them  certain  mpis  by 
which  one  could  detect  in  them  their  rela- 
tive idiosyncracies— a  long  word  wbidi  I 
would  willingly  change,  but  cannotp-eome  of 
the  attributes,  I  mean,  belon^g  to  willing 
and  desiring  beings,  having  imuvidoal  life 
and  passions. 

It  fell  out,  at  last,  in  the  oddest  maDuer* 
that  I  became  intimately  acquainted  with 
these  married  specimens  of  vis  inertisa  in 
ordinary  life.  Their  name  was  Pilkington. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pilkiuffton,  of  Kanelagh  'VlUai^ 
St.  John's  Wood.  My  friend  Tom  Goodwood 
introduced  me  at  once ;  thev  were  old 
acquaintances  of  his,  and  readily  admitted 
me  into  their  family  circle  on  his  introdao- 
tion.  Next  day,  I  found  myself  at  dinner 
with  them  and  Tom  Goodwood  at  the  villa 
near  the  park. 

It  was  a  prettv  villa  enough ;  but  I  dislike 
the  low  root  and  the  contracted  chamber,  so 
constructed  to  please  the  fancy  of  the  archi- 
tect, not  for  the  convenience  of  the  tenant. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pilkington,  however,  were  well 
enough  satisfied.  The  villa  was  like  every 
other  in  the  neighbourhood,  and,  therefore,  in 
their  eyes,  it  was  all  that  it  should  be.  I  thoosht 
they  stared  at  me,  when  I  hinted  an  objecUaa 
to  the  arrangement  of  a  few  little  thin^ 
daring  to  doubt  whether  another  kind  of  oon- 
trivance  would  not  have  been  more  neeliiL 
It  seemed  to  strike  them  as  a  new  idea  that 
such  matters  should  be  reguli^ted  by  their 
utility.  Tliey  wer^  in  all  respects,  tlie  sanis 
identical  kind  of  tilings^  in  the  same  identietl 
kind  of  arrangement  that  were  in  every 
other  house  in  the  same  locality.  There 
was  a  convention  in  the  furniture,  too.  All 
had  been  sent  in  from  the  maker*B  on  a 
general  phui  for  furnishing  the  Uke  of 
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iihout  tbe  small  eat  reg&i^  to  the 
wants  or  wbhe»  of  the  pvtrchaaer, 
ettlb]|^^Mr,  and  Mis,  Pilkitigton  hail 
l^er  to  do  what  was  usual  in  auch 
ThU  done,  tliej  took  their  own  plnces 

Ce  GOlltt?Ut. 

little  mcident  seemed  to  let  me  into 
ret  of  tlmv  dtatiuy.  They  ai-e,  said  I, 
©f  the  fti  nil  lure  of  society^  foimd  in 
)Ut  auy  tfi|teclAJ  ohject,  aikviug  that  uf 
ng  a  certJUu  np^ce^  and  aUndhig  hi 
lefiaite  but  arUtniry  relation  with 
linga,  or  persona.  This  reflection  Aoon 
Tin  ■iruc'Jc  me  as  too  atislract,  and,  hat 
Id  become  unintelligible  to  mjiei^  I 
i  it  no  further, 

11,  Bttadam,"  siud  I,  **  atid  how  did  jou 
^  performanoe  at  the  theatre,  the  other 
Were  you  interested  in  the  n«w 
the  debutante  1  I  noticed  tliat 
ft  very  hirge  houquet,  but  you 
^',  enough  to  the  aia««  to  throw 
rohaace  of  ita  ever  re.ichitig  the 
HVofl  ft  pity  that  the  box-keejier 
ran  so  far  oWJ* 

idow  of  wonder  paeaed  over  the  im- 
oouutenaiice  of  Mrs.  Pdkinglon. 
jerely/*  she  «aid,  **  had  the  bouquet, 
I  thought  it  was  proper  when  a  iady 
the  drea^ljoxea  of  tiie  Hay  mark  et^ 
e  should  have  one  in  her  liattiJs.  I 
!,  I  did  not  know  it  was  a  new  di*ama, 
kve    quite   forgot   the    name    of   the 

n  you  did  not  enjoy  the  play  much  ?  ** 
liked  it  well  enough.  But  I  did  not 
e  trouble  to  make  out  the  atorj*  I 
2%  help  smiling  two  or  three  times  at 
ley  eaid.  Bnt  1  felt  inclined  to  take  a 
laionalty^  The  SpanLah  dancers  after- 
pere  certainly  pretty, — but  the  man- 
rhich  they  jliing  out  their  legs  iome- 
;ri3t!k  me  as  odd,  and  once  or  twice  I 
,  it  improper.^' 

t  is  this  all  V*  I  mentally  exclatmeih 
idcred  if  it  would  be  poswible  to  get 
ouvensation  with  &Ir.  Pilkingtou.    1 
I  ou  the  trial 

ir  wines,  str,^*  said   I,  **  particularly 
ght  remind  one  of  the  Falernlan/' 
nayj"  replied  Mr*  Ptlkington,  "  do  ao 
n ;  but  1  never  tasted  the  wine  you 
\. — never,  in  ^t,  heard  of  it." 
I  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  to 
f  thai  classical  beverage,  so  far  as 
d  mj  actual  experience^  was  as  un- 
10  Mandr agora*  To  pursue  the  subject 
po^ihle,    Horace  and  ^Ifecenas  had 
■est  for  ^Ir-  Pilkington. 
Goodwood,  who  had  behaved  himself 
B  uiual  ease,  and  talkeii  moderately 
riijsively  during  dinner,  and  ehie^y  oii 
I  themes,  the  he^tlths  and  whereabout 
mutual  acquaLntauce,  cume  at  length 
slief. 
piikiagt<m  haa  some  nice  pictures^" 
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"Why,"  said    I,   "do  you  use  that  con- 
venient  term,   iiiee ;    tliat  commitu    drudge 
which  does  all  the  kitchen  bufiiness  of  litate, 
and  should  never  claim    admUsiou  to   the 
I  drawii3g-room  ?" 

**  O/'  replied  he,  "  don't  be  ao  confounded 
particular/  But  if  you  will  look  at  tbe  pic- 
lures  ou  the  wall^  you  will  probably  be 
I  rewarded  for  your  trtmhle." 
I  I  TQ^e^  with  a  sort  of  sad  and  mock 
'civility. 

'  *^  U,  yea ;  there  are  some  lovely  things 
here.  That  is  hut  a  composition  hindecaj/e  ; 
yet  it  18  good,  i^nd  this  is  not  a  bad  ulusiiical 
subject ;  far  from  it.'* 

**  Those  pictures,*'  aaid  Mr*  Pilkiugton, 
*"  were  kffc  to  me  by  my  father.  They  were 
esteemed  good  furniture  for  his  walls,  and 
!  are  g«>od  enough  for  miuF.  Some  of  the 
!  tig  urea  are,  howeveTj  not  sufficiently  dressed 
I  — at  least,  my  wif4p)iuks  ^o  ;  fur  myself^  1 
have  no  taste  in  sura^muttura." 

"So,  madam,'*  I  said,  "you  have  a 
taste  for  painting  ?  1  am  glad  of  it  ;  It 
is  pleasant  to  have  some  topic  for  conver- 
sation. But  you  must  not  permit  a  too  rigid 
exclusjveuess.  I  can  see  no  great  artistic 
daring  in  the  disdain  of  drapery  in  either  of 
these  works,  Kor  is  it  miie  to  judge  of  the 
deticncy  of  a  painting  by  the  mere  fi*ct  of  its 
figures  partaking  more  or  le^s  of  the  nude.  It 
I  is  the  motive  of  the  aritst  that  go  vernal  the 
character  of  the  production  j  and  there  are 
some  pictures  where  much  drapery  is  used 
that  are  greatly  more  immoral  than  others 
I  that  c^n  boast  of  little,** 

•*  It  may  be  so,"  replied  Mrs.  Pilkingtoi^ 
■**but,  excuse  me,  I  doa*t  understand  you. 
'  Beally,  sir^^  I  cannc»t  form  an  opinion  on  the 
point" 

And  she  was  right.  Notwithstanding  what 
her  husbaud  had  stated,  Mrs.  Pilkington  had 
no  opinion.  What  had  seamed  one  was  the 
mere  phantom  of  an  opinion — an  accidental 
ej[prei&sian^a  chance  echo.  Neither  she  nor 
Mr,  Pilkington  had  any  opinion.  The 
world  of  opinion  had  not  reached  them,  nor 
had  they  made  the  slightest  attempt  to 
reach  it, 

"  You  mistake,  ray  dear  friend,"  said  Tom 
Goodwood  to  me ;  **  Mr,  and  Mrs,  Pilkington 
are  not  speculative  people  ;  but  you  will  find 
them  eminently  practical  Mr.  Pilkington 
is  a  hanker — one  of  the  safest  firms— well 
eatsblishcd  i  quietly  called  into  being  by  his 
father,  and  quietly  nursed  into  continued 
existent^  by  himself.  Here,  now,  is  a  pomt 
of  buaitiess  on  which  he  can  put  you  into  po^ 
session  of  important  facts,  Faets,  you  knowj 
are  the  things  after  all." 

A  chatty  conveiisatiou  certainly  ensued,  in 
which  Mr.  Pilkington  cheerfully  and  calmly 
related  the  usual  routine  of  his  life.  He  had 
inherited  all — his  place  in  the  world— his 
place  in  the  couiitmg- house,  and  even  his 
wife,  He  had  been  spared  the  trouble  of 
courtship.    The  lady  had  been  an  ac^iuaint- 
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ance  from  childhood — the  daughter  of  a 
partner  in  the  firm.  They  were  early 
affianced  by  their  parents,  and  in  the  fulness 
of  time  married  each  other,  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Mr.  Pilkiugton  rose  at  the  same 
hour  every  morning,  arrived  at  the  bank  at 
the  same  minute,  looked  over  the  same 
account-books  at  stated  times  in  the  day, 
read  and  answered  the  necessary  correspond- 
ence, saw  and  conversed  with  such  persons  as 
had  business  at  the  house  and  required  a 
personal  interview ;  and,  when  all  this  was 
done,  returned  home,  as  regularly  as  the  clock 
told  the  hour,  to  dinner ;  after  which,  the 
evening  was  in  general  quietly  passed  in 
a  game  of  cards.  Sometimes,  but  rarely, 
they  visited  some  recognised  place  of 
amusement. 

Did  they  like  the  drama?  They  said, 
^  Yes,**  but  no  opinioMras  attainable  from 
them  as  to  the  rationaflpf  their  liking,  only 
it  transpired  that  they  cud  not  usually  go  to 
tragedy,  because  they  did  not  wish  to  cry ; 
nor  did  they  patronise  comedy  or  farce,  be- 
cause they  did  not  like  to  laugh  overmuch. 
There  exists  a  mocfem  class  of  piece  that 
provokes  neither  laughing  nor  tears,  that 
simply  amuses  without  excitin?,  and  gently 
8timulat%i  sensation  without  kindling  emotion. 
This,  as  far  as  I  could  make  out,  was  the 
style  of  drama  which  best  pleased  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Pilkington. 

Kanelach  Villa  had  a  garden,  and,  as  Tom 
Goodwood  thought  that  some  variety  was  in- 
dispensable to  me,  he  proposed  that  I  should 
pass  some  half-hour  there  :  assuring  me  that 
it  was  nicely  cultivated  and  disposed,  and, 
indeed,  worth  looking  at  Ere  long  I  found 
myself  in  a  pleasant  arbour,  and  observed 
there  an  acacia  or  two.  I  plucked  a  leaf  of 
the  plant,  and  amused  myself  with  the  exhibi- 
tion of  its  sensitive  properties. 

**  Strange,"  I  murmured,**  that  there  should 
be  people  in  the  world  apparently  less  sen 
tient  and  impressible  than  tnis  plant !  What 
a  blessing  might  some  great  misfortune  prove 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pilkington.  It  might  make 
them  feel  and  think ;  it  might  compel  them 
to  have  opinions.  If  all  were  like  them, 
however,  we  should  have  no  political  revolu- 
tions, at  any  rate." 

"  The  Pifkingtons  are  very  quiet  people,** 
said  Tom  Goodwood,  **but  they  are  very 
estimable  in  their  way.  They  never  make 
any  demonstration  about  anything  in  the 
world ;  yet  they  will  do  good,  if  asked. 
They  will  even  lend  you  money  at  need,  if 
yon  don*t  want  too  much ;  and,  though  no 
doubt  it  will  be  regularly  entered  in  their 
accounts,  they  will  never  trouble  you  for  the 
repayment,  or  even  allude  to  it  again.  One 
is  perfectly  at  ease  in  their  society  on  all 
sucti  scores.  You  will  find  them  very  quiet 
people.*' 

We  returned  into  the  drawing-room, 
tnd  shortly  afterwards  Tom  and  i  took 
our  departure.     The  Pilkingtons   renewed 


their  invitation,  and  appeared  as  if,  on  tlie 
whole,  I  had  pleased  tnem.  They  wished 
to  see  me  again  another  day.  I  readily  oom- 
plied,  but  why  I  could  hardly  tell.  And, 
truly,  I  can  give  no  adequate  reason  for  my 
acquiescence. 

ST.  GEOEGE  AND  THE  DBAGON. 

Few  Englishmen  ever  troubled  themselfw 
to  inquire  the  history  and  origin  of  thsir 
patron  saint.  Though  the  Seven  Cham* 
pions  mav  have  been  dulv  devoured  in  boy* 
nood,  and  although  we  have  St.  George^ 
Channel,  St.  George's  Fields,  and  St  George's 
Pushes,  Halls,  Barracks,  Churches,  and 
Places,  without  number;  and  although  w« 
handle  St  George's  effigy  every  day  upon  our 
coins,  and  see  it  everywhere — ^from  the  in- 
signia of  one  of  the  highest  orders  of  knight- 
hood, even  to  the  bedaubed  signs  of  oar 
meanest  public-houses — ^yet  the  generality 
of  us  know  very  little  about  St.  George 
himselfl 

The  following  moving  history  of  the  good 
saint  was  published  for  the  edification  of 
Englishmen  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Tbe 
author  declares  that  he  made  theabridgmsnt 
from  the  Ancient  and  True  English  Legend, 
'' whereof  there  be  but  two  <^ies  remain- 
ing in  the  whole  kingdouL"  £to  then  pro- 
ceeds, in  his  own  manner,  thus  :— 

St  George  was  a  Gentleman  of  Cafiptf 
docia,  handsome  and  well-made,  valiant  as 
his  sword,  and  above  all  an  excellent  eood 
Christian.  After  divers  great  Journeys,  hi^ 
pening  to  be  in  a  certain  City  of  Lybia,  ha 
was  forewarned  in  a  Dream,  that  he  should 
not  go  from  Thence,  till  further  OrdeiiL 
Near  this  City  there  was  a  deep  Lake,  the 
Betreat  of  a  most  dreadful  and  Ruffianly 
Dragon,  the  biggest  and  most  Ferociooi^ 
that  was  to  be  met  with  in  the  whole  Nation 
of  Dragons.  This  Monster  made  terrible 
Devastations  in  all  the  Country  round  "about 
Abundance  of  Adventurous  Icjiights,  that 
had  attempted  to  attack  him,  had  been 
devoured,  and  then  whole  Begiments  pre- 
sumed to  overcome  him,  but,  alack !  he 
routed  them  all  with  Slaughterous  Flight 
His  Breath  I  find  oast  forth  a  Smoke,  thiclar, 
blacker,  and  in  greater  quantities  than  the 
Funnel  of  the  Biggest  Brewhouses  in  London. 
Now  this  cover'd  all  that  durst  approach 
him  with  thick  Darkneai,  and  at  the  same 
time  made  them  to  suck  in  a  mortal  Poison 
— Did  they  attack  him  Behind!  with  one 
single  whisk  of  his  Tall  he  strakrht  bad  yoa 
down  a  Hundred  Men  ♦  ♦  ♦  »  ♦  Now  he 
was  not  satisfied  like  a  Reasonable  Drsgon 
with  Spreading  of  Terror  and  Death  in  all 
the  Villages  round  his  Lake,  but  forsooth 
niust  make  himself  formidable  even  in  the 
City,  tho'  Care  had  been  taken  ere  this 
to  surround  it  with  rery  high  mod  thiek 
Walla. 
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Nobodj could  peep  out  of  the  Gates  without 
gt^t  Danger  of  being  sjuipped  up :  nay, 
Bometiniea  thia  strange  Ifcaat  would  move 
eat  Rocks  to  oae  Bide  of  the  W&U,  and  iO, 
ling  of  himself  upon  them,  could  puah  hia 
tk  8uch  a  long  way  through  the  Breachea 
le  lud  found  means  to  make,  that  he  was 
aure  to  lay  Hold  of  some  poor  Paafit.*uger- — 
Forasmuch  as  bis  Tongue  did  pc&h  out  and 
dnaw  in  again  like  a  kind  of  zig-zns^^  aurl  at 
the  end  of  it,  darting  tbirjg«j  like  FisVhooks : 
BO  thnt  1^'heu  he  had  occasion  to  launch  it  at 
a  company  of  Peasants  ui  the  Mat  k<^t  Ftaco^ 
lie  could  thread  you  Fifleeu  or  Twenty  of 
them  at  once,  and  whip  them  away  with 
Buch  a  fine  dexteritVi  that  they  were  no 
Booner  a  pitted  than  they  were  tu  hia  Maw, 
Weil,  the  hoTd  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the 
City  foand  it  oecessai^  to  assamhte  all  the 
People,  in  order  to  conaultj  aa  to  what  was  to 
h^  done« 

The  Assembly  being  met — it  was  on  the 
I2th  of  February,  299  (Umler  the  Emperor 
Bioclman) :  it  was  resolved  to  consult  the 
Oracle  Orihoulign,  which  was  in  aooth  the 
Famouaest  in  all  Lybia,  Kow  this  DevU  of 
an  oracle,  in  all  likely  hood  was  in  League 
with  the  Monster  ot'  thu  I^ke,  and  mad^ 
answer  with  tiny  IMlowinjzs  like  twenty 
Oxen,  that  *twaa  in  vain  to  hope  to  be 
ever  absolutely  delivered  from  the  Dragon  ; 
but  he  thouj^ht  they  might  perhaps  obtain 
free  Egress  and  Begress,  if  for  his  Subsis- 
tanee,  they  would  allow  him  every  Day,  & 
eertain  number  of  Animals  not  smaller  than 
Sheep — either  Sheep  or  Figs,  Women  or 
Mai  da. 

The  Deputies  having  given  an  account  of 
their  Cummission,  great  Groaninga  arose 
thereupon.  However  it  waa  thought,  'twould 
be  the  wtaeat  to  submit.  For  two  and  thirty 
Days,  did  I  hey  satisfy  the  decree  of  this 
■curvy  Oracle  without  being  as  yet  obliged  to 
expose  any  human  Creature  to  the  monster's 
wcm  [stomach]*  Be^^nse  with  much  ado,  they 
Imd  ma^le  a  ahift  to  get  hitherto  a  sufficient 
iramk>er  of  Camels  and  other  Animals,  but 
the  Thirty *Thinl  Day,  they  could  not  for  the 
BlofHl  of  ^em,  find  enow,  so  that  instead  of 
Forty,  they  did  give  him,  two  Ijom  than  his 
Number.  Now  the  Beoat  finding  in  the  end, 
that  be  did  want  two  dmhea  to  make 
op  hit  Bepnat,  fell  on  a  sudden  to  Rgaring 
withal  at  them,  so  horribly  that  indeed  he 
did  thrtyw  ilown  toost  of  the  Chimneys  in  the 
City,  To  expresii  the  Fright  of  the  Inhabi- 
iants  would  be  iiu possible,  aud  much  less  the 
Biltemeia  and  Sorrow,  that  now  oppressed 
tb^ia.  But  indeed  they  were  forced  to  cast 
l#ots  immediately,  and  rather  auSer  the  loss 
©f  two  of  Themselves,  than  see  their  whole 
City  bellowed  about  their  Ears.  Well,  the 
Lot  fell  upon  the  Son  of  one  of  the  Richest 
CitiaietiSj  and  the  Daughter  of  the  First  Syn- 
dic, whose  name  was  Bongulphna — ^Trnly  a 
inoirt:  Lamentable  Things  itseiJig  the  Youth, 
tbe  Buautyi  aud  other  (^u&litt^  of  the  Lovely 


pair — Yet,  notwithstanding  the  Teara  of  all, 
the  Decree  was  just  about  to  be  executed, 
when  a  wiae  old  Gentleman  bethought  him 
of  a  way  to  save  them,  which  was  to  expose 
two  Criminals  Instead,  I  shall  not  here 
describe  the  JoyjOr  the  Happy  Destiny,  which 
united  tho.'^e  two  Happy  Souls  for  ever  in 
Marriage — No  t  this  would  carry  me  too  far 
from  ray  subject— But  yet  it  is  to  be  noted, 
that  these  yonug  Folks  had  been  in  Love 
with  each  other,  as  it  would  seem  for  a 
weary  wliile^  and  that  the  Father  of  the 
Maid,  being  a  most  Cuvetuous  Man,  had 
always  hitherto  Opposed  the  Match.  Well 
after  this  Scurvy  Dragon  had  chopped  up 
the  two  Criminals,  he  E:rew  more  quiet,  and 
anon  retired  to  the  gulpha  of  his  Lake,  his 
usual  Abode. 

Alas  1  the  next  Day^  Thirteen  Beasts,  or 
Men,  were  wanting  to  the  Dra^on^s  Number. 
Hero  be  New  Afflictions !  What  iihall  they 
do  ! — Thev  onoe  more  cast  Lot^,  and  the  thir- 
teen black  Billets  fall  on  as  many  Virgins 
most  gracious  and  well  Favoured  (The^e  be 
the  true  words  of  the  old  translation  of  the 
Annals  of  Lybia)  among  which  was  the  King's 
{Comoriko,  third  of  that  name)  only  daughter. 
The  Devil  of  a  Surety  bad  a  hand  in  all  this 
— not  that  bis  Friend  the  Dragon  cared  one 
jot  more  for  tho  Flesh  of  a  teniler  dainty  fine 
Virgin,  than  for  the  tough  Hide  of  an  old 
Buffalo,  for  withal,  he  was  such  a  cursed 
Dragon,  that  he  swallowed  all  without  chew- 
ing; Be  it  as  it  will,  notwithstandiug  the 
onei^  the  King  made,  to  take  oE  the  Taxes^ 
to  give  all  the  Gold  in  the  Treasury — Nay 
Forsooth  the  half  of  his  Kingdom,  and  his 
fine  golden  Crown  even  from  hh  Head, 
for  the  Redemption  of  his  Daughter— litit 
No  Boddy  would  hearken  to  hmi,  and  the 
rather,  perhaps,  that  the  Misfortune  of  the 
dedicate  fair  young  Priuceas,  was  a  gteat 
Gouaolation  to  the  other  twelve  Girk.  There- 
fore did  he  submit  to  the  hai^d  Law  of  the 
Oracle  Gribouligri  wlthont  Exception  of 
Persona, 

So  the  twelve  Virgins,  were  all  arrayed  in 
Mourning  (as  is  the  Fashion  of  Lybia)  in 
white  Itobea  spotted  with  red.  But  tho 
Princess  was  clecked  witli  Magnificent  and 
Royal  Habits,  Well,  the  Hour  being  come^ 
whan  the  Monster  issued  from  his  slimy 
Lake,  the  Thirteen  Victims  after  all  their 
Mournful  Farewells,  were  led  out  of  thft 
Gates  and  sent  upon  tbeu'  sad  fats.  ItTow 
the  Courage  of  thede  Charming  dainty  young 
Maids,  was  incomparable.  And  in  Good 
Sooth,  I  cannot  help  observing  thus  much  by 
the  way ; — in  those  days,  to  die  for  one'i 
Country,  was  the  highest  anil  Gomlliest 
pitch  of  Glory  ;  but,  as  young  Women  folkea 
do  very  seldom  have  a  Taste  for  such  re- 
tiued  PleasureB,  X  will  here  maintain,  that 
there  is  Keason  to  admire  the  firfuness 
of  Mind  of  these  young  Gentlewomen  of 
Lybia. 

As  they  were  walking  upon  the  side  of  thai 
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dusky  Lake,  behold  a  Knight,  armed  cap-a- 1 
pie,  upon  a  milk-white  Horse,  came  riding  by 
the  thirteen   Maidens,  who  were  just  then  I 
singing  a  dismal  Song  bewailing  their  Yir-j 
giuitv.    They  were  surprised  to  see  a  man  so  j 
equippitd  ;  for  indeed  they  had  never  seen  the  ! 
Like,  and  they  were  amazed  no  less  that  he  | 
should  expose  himself  to  a  Danger,  which  they  j 
did  believe  inevitable.  The  Knight*s  Surprise 
was  even  greater  to  meet  so  extraordinary  a 
company  in  such  a  Place. 

''Beautiful  Angels,*'  (says  he,  accosting 
them),  ''what,  find  you  in  this  unsa- 
voury Nook  of  Earth,  to  make  you  prefer 
it  to  your  Glorious  Abode  7  Deign.  I 
do  conjure  you,  Honor  me  with  a  wora  iu 
Answer." 

«  Thrice  Noble  Knight,"  quoth  the  King's 
Daughter,  **  we  are  Maidens  of  Silene."  And 
so  the  Mudens  told  their  whole  story  to  the 
courteous  Gentleman,  who  forsooth  must 
tell  them  his — Imprimis,  that  his  Name 
was  Geor£;e,  that  he  was  the  sou  of  the 
Celebrated  Captain  Afrino  Barzanes,  one 
of  the  great  Lords  of  Cappadocia.  He  added, 
that  his  Name  of  George  was  a  Christian 
name ;  for  that  he  had  listed  himself  in  a 
company  of  Christians.  Now  this  Princess 
had  never  heard  of  Christians ;  but,  as 
George  was  a  very  holy  Man,  and  en- 
dowed wiUi  miraculous  Virtues,  he  did 
convert  her  in  a  very  little  time,  there  and 
then ;  but  all  of  a  sudden  the  Water  was 
seen  to  swell  like  a  Mountain  over  the 
dee]>est  part,  which  was  the  Monster's  Habi- 
tation, and  at  the  same  time  the  horrid 
Beast  put  out  its  whole  Head,  casting  about 
most  fiery  Looks,  and  vomiting  whole 
Clouds  of  Smoke.  For  Brevity's  sake,  I  will 
here  omit  what  took  place  between  the  bold 
St.  George  and  the  Beauteous  Cleodolinda ; 
for  the  Monster,  having  laid  Eyes  upon  the 
Tribute  sent  him  by  Uie  People  of  Silene, 

groceeds  lazily  to  creep  his  slimy  length  to 
hore.  The  Knight  drew  back  some  five 
hundred  Paces  from  the  Lake,  placed  the 
Maidens  ni^h  him,  bidding  them  be  of  Good 
Cheer,  ana  anon  mounts  me  his  Horse. 
Now  as  soon  as  ever  that  Buffianly  Dragon 
saw  him,  he  Falls  me  a  roaring  more 
furiously  than  Ever.  Ah  !  but  St.  Giorge  to 
astonish  him  took  from  his  Pocket  a  Dttle 
Box,  all  done  with  lace  of  Hungary,  made  bj 
St.  Epiphania's  own  Hands,  the  Mother  of 
the  Three  Kings ;  which  Box  contained  his 
Belicks.  He  first  drew  me  out  Adam  his 
usual  string  of  Beads,  the  Cross  whereof,  was 
made  of  Unicorn's  horn,  and  the  Beads  of 
the  teeth  of  that  Fish  that  Swallowed  up 
Jonah.  You  should  have  seen  the  Dragon 
shake  his  Ears — And  how  he  did  sweat 
and  Froth  at  the  Mouth!  Indeed  we  are 
told,  some  of  the  Foam  did  fall  upon 
Cleodolinda  her  goodly  Vestment,  but  St. 
George  wiped  it  off  so  cleverly,  with  the  tail 
of  his  Horse,  that  he  left  never  a  mark« 
This  Scurvy  Monster  even  gave  back  two 


Steps,  but  resuming  Courage  advanced  again, 
bounded  three  times  up  into  the  air  like  a 
lightsome  Goat,  and  was  just  ready  to  throw 
himself  on  the  Saint,  whom  he  would  have 
utterly  demolished,  if  he  had  not  betaken 
himself  to  his  Abracadabras.  But  instead, 
There  lies  your  Dragon,  quite  overcome  by 
the  Holy  Talisman — Nay !  he  succumbs  now, 
he  creeps  me,  he  shows  by  a  thousand  Pos- 
tures of  a  Fawning  Dog,  that  he  yields 
entirely  to  his  Conqueror. 

O !  the  Joy  of  the  Virgins,  and  all  the 
demonstrations  they  made  of  it  ravisht  the 
Holy  Knight.  He,  well  assured  that  for  the 
Future  the  Dragon  would  be  as  tame  as  a 
Lamb,  alighted  from  his  War-Steed,  and  came 
near  to  him,  and  for  fear  some  venomoua 
Vapors  should  still  exhale,  he  takes  me  oot 
his  little  vial  of  Holy  Water,  and  rubbed 
sevend  parts  of  him  with  it,  especially  his 
Tongue  and  his  Tayle.  Then,  he  beckoned 
ClecKiolinda  and  her  Companions  to  draw 
near,  and  view  in  safety  the  vanquished 
Monster.  *  *  *  *  They  made  one  another  a 
thousand  compliments;  but  Night  drawing 
on,  and  St  George  being  resolved  to  make 
the  King's  Daughter  enter  that  very  Daj  m 
Triumph  into  Silene,  b^ed  of  her  to  lend 
him  her  Garter ;  turning  reverently  away, 
like  a  Godlv  Gentleman  as  he  was,  tb« 
while  she  did  it  He  then  tved  one  End  of  it 
to  one  of  the  Haires  in  the  Drag's  Nostrila 
and  then  presented  the  other  £nd,  with  a 
courtly  bow  to  the  Princess,  at  the  Hune 
time  clapping  in  her  other  hand  the  Tayle  of 
one  of  Simpson's  Foxes  to  chastise  the  Mon- 
ster withal,  if  that  he  should  chance  to  be 

mutinous. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  would  be  too  tedious  to  represent  the 
Terror,  Admiration,  and  Joy  successively 
felt  by  the  People  of  Silene.  At  length, 
being  a  little  recovered,  they  all  b^^an  to 
think  of  paying  to  the  Deliverer  the  Hononn 
due  to  him ;  and,  indeed,  the  Lord  only 
knows  what  the  good  People  of  Silene  had 
done  in  that  Humour,  but  that  the  Saintly 
Gentleman's  Modesty  opposed  everything 
that  looked  like  Vanity.  Nay,  he  would  not, 
at  first,  so  much  as  marry  the  Charming 
Cleodolinda,  alleging  for  hia  Beason  his  Be- 
gard  of  Sinffle  Lite;  but  beiuff  over-ner- 
suaded,  he  did  marry  her.  and  Uiey  had  at 
many  Lovely  Children  as  there  be  mouths  in 
the  vear. 

Meanwhile  the  Devil,  who  is  always  a 
minding  of  his  business  (in  which  only 
article,  be  it  said,  he  doth  unwittingly  show  a 
Notable  example  to  Mankind,  who  he  ever 
found  preferring  Uie  minding  of  any  body 
Elses)  began  to  put  new  Spirits  into  the 
Dragon,  who  all  thie  while,  it  seems,  had 
been  kept  away  among  many  other  rare 
Creatures  in  the  King's  Menagerie.  SU 
George,  being  advertised  of  this,  now  resolved 
to  despatch  him  entirely.  He  then  gave 
orders  he  should  be  carry'd  into  the  Foreeti 


and  there  be  tjed  to  tweira  grent  Oakit,  till 
that  Le  dy'd  of  Hunger,  Wei!,  the  tiling 
was  in  puit  executed,  bnt  the  Tirtue  of 
t]i«  Bdicki  haying  somewhat  £Taxx>rated, 
and  the  Monster  having  broken  di^^era  of 
his  Chams  —  he  roamea  about  for  some 
days  m  the  Wood,  knock  mg  dowu  the 
Tiiea  like  Keeds  and  Eusbe*  with  hia  Tayle 
— and  it  waa  then — and  so — that  worthy 
St,  George  Fought  him  as  we  do  see  in  the 
Fictares, 

He  marched  ant  from  Silene,  with  all  the 
breiTo  Youth  of  the  City  in  a  goodlj  Proces- 
iton ;  and,  having  foimd  the  Monster,  he 
bran  dished  hisLanee  against  hiia.  &o  furioimly, 
that  be  atew  and  utterly  discomfited  him  with- 
out Eemedy.  I  shall  only  add^  that  the  English 
took  this  Holy  Gentleman  for  tlieir  Patron, 
Bei^use  that  two  of  the  above-mentioned 
Yirgina,  who  were  English  Women,  orratlier, 
the  Daughters  of  two  English  Mt^rchanta  of 
much  substance  and  woi  th  [named  Edward 
Smith  of  Cockermouth  m  Cumberland,  and 
also  Richard  Tomson  of  Caneabani  in  Somer- 
aetaliire]  did  consecrate  themselves  to  him 
niiet  their  deliverance,  and  he  promised  that 
lie  would  always  protect  them,  and  all  the 
F^ple  of  their  Nsition — which  indeed  he 
ti&th  done  ever  ainoei 

Thus  ends  the  abridged  Chronicle,  The 
&eete  compiler's  exactitude  with  regard 
to  the  names  and  counties  of  the  fathers 
of  joung  lady  con\*ert«,  is  only  paral- 
leled by  the  puuctilious  mmutenoas  of 
d&te^  as  to  the  particular  day  in  the  year 
**two  hundred  and  ninety-nine  [under  the 
Emperor  Dioclesian *' ]  when  "The  Lord 
Major  and  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  Silene  " 
determined  to  consult  the  oracle, 

The  exaggerations  of  this  abridgment 
Are  not  violent  departures  front  the  text  of  [ 
the  Monkish  legend  of  SL  CJeorge,  upon! 
wbieh  our  affection  for  him  is  after  all  founded. ' 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  author  in- 
tended to  satirise  Dn  Heylin,  and  Ibe  other 
romantic  liistorians — or  rather  rhapsodiists^ 
who  followed  in  bis  wakej  and  who  about 
that  time,  were  sev^erely  handled  by  the 
criticB* 
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It  is  Bomethin^  to  say  that  X  have  walked 
from  Catais  to  GuiBes ;  if  only  from  the 
moral  certainty  that  no  English  professor  of 
literature— having  the  slight  est  pretensions  to 
sanity — can  possibly  havo  performed  the  pil- 
grimage before  me,  or  is  at  all  likely  to  tmaer- 
take  it  after  me. 

And  yet  I  enjoy ed  myaelfi  aa  I  nsually  do 
wbeij  I  find  myself,  in  tolerable  health  and  in 
decent  weather,  walking  In  a  strange  country, 
without  the  slightest  idea  where  t  am  going 
to.  There  Is  one  thing — amongst  a  few  othem  \ 
within  the  range  of  human  capacity — that  I 


never  could  do.  That  Is  to  retnrn,  williuglyj 
from  any  pedestrian  exctirsion  whatsoever 
by  the  samo  route  as  that  by  wbieh  I  set 
out. 

Therefore,  when  I  found  myself  the  oth^r 
mornings  at  a  distance  of  two  miles  from 
Calais  (which  is  quite  near  enough  to  be  to 
that  by  no  means  entertaining  elty  at  any 
time),  walking  along  the  bank  of  a  canal 
which  I  had  not  known  was  in  existence  ten 
minutes  previously  ;  and  when  I  descried, 
from  the  aspect  of  the  country,  that  my  only 
chance  of  speedy  return  to  my  ill -chosen  city 
of  temporary  refuge  would  be  by  retracing 
my  steps,  I  mentally  resoWed  that  I  would 
see  Calais  still  farther  first  Rather  than 
recover  a  single  foot  of  the  groun<l  I  bad 
gone  over,  I  would  follow  that  canal  to 
Jericho, 

I  had  no  occasion  to  go  to  Jericho,  ai  the 
canal  stops  at  Gaines.  80  do  I  on  tliis  me- 
morable occasion.  But^  not  untit  I  have  met 
with  the  following  adventures,  and  made  the 
following  observations. 

The  country  i3  perfectly  flat ;  and,  as  a 
rule,  I  object  to  pollard  poplars  as  the  sole 
accidents  in  a  landscape.  I  am  not  sufHci- 
ently  a  man  of  business  to  be  consoled  by  a 
reflection  as  to  the  great  facilities  the  canal 
company  must  have  enjoyed  for  their  engi- 
neering operations.  1  find  myself,  on  the 
whule,  regretting  that  they  had  not  a  few 
mountains  to  cut  through  on  their  way  to 
bankruptcy.  But^  I  do  not  dwell  upon  the 
subject  as  my  attention  is  suddenly  arrested 
by  something  that  interests  me. 

To  my  left  (the  canfd  is  on  my  Hght),  I  see 
a  dyke,  traversed  by  a  briilge,  surmounted 
by  a  wooden  realisation  of  my  youthful  con- 
ceptions of  a  gallows  (I  have  never  had  the 
courage  to  go  and  look  at  a  real  one,  though 
I  have  often  wanted  to).  On  the  transverse 
beam,  painted  in  boW  Koman  capitals,  I  read 
the  follow ing  inscription  i^ 

n  at  d£f«iiidii  4fl  10  Imigner  d$a%  ce  Wsncr-gand, 

The  Watte r-gand  itself  is  a  mere  ditch, 
wherein  no  self-respecting  frog  w^ould  care 
about  bathing,  even  with  legal  impunity. 
But,  the  Flemish  word — familiarly  read^  ex* 
cites  a  strange  thrill  in  my  system.  It  h  the 
first  indication  of  approach  to  an  nn known 
country.  I  am  getting  among  the  Flemings, 
whom  1  have  never  set^n,  or  spoken  to.  I  ex- 
perience something  of  that  feeling  which 
must  jissert  tttielf  at  New  Orleans,  at  sight 
of  the  first  Mexican  poncho  ;  at  Perth  when 
jou  meet  the  first  kilt ;  at  Smyrna  when  tur- 
bans cejise  to  be  conspicuous  ;  at  midtlle  life 
when  the  first  wrinkle^  or  the  fir^t  ^^rey  hair 
insists  upon  prominence  in  the  looking-glass, 
I  w*alk  on,  musing  on  the  mutability  of  human 
a^airS;  and  the  fallacy  of  things  in  generah 
I  hear  somebody  speaking  bad  English. 
It  is  not  foreign  English  ;  but  the  gt^nuine 
native  article  as  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
bear  it  corrupted  from  my  youth*    There 
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two  boys  fishing,  brothen  evidently,  for  the 
elder  is  bullying  the  younger  beyond  the 
mere  warranty  of  size,  weight,  and  .seniority. 
The  younger  is — ^What  ?  Good  Heavens  !  As 
I  live  a  blue-coat  boy  in  full  costuiue !  I  am 
disgusted — not  merely  at  the  bad  grammar, 
for  I  am  used  to  that  sort  of  thing  :  but  at 
the  young  scoundrera  shameless  presence, 
under  the  circumstances.  What  business  has 
he  here  among  the  poplars  and  watter-gauds 
bringing  his  nation  into  contempt  bv  his  ridi- 
culous outfit  1  Does  he  mean  to  tell  me  he 
has  no  pocket-money  7  Could  he  not  buy  a 
blouse  I  The  merest  chimney-sweep  in 
Calais  knows  that  the^  are  cheap  enough  ! 
Could  he  not  conceal  his  shame  (and  mine), 
in  a  borrowed  suit  of  his  not  very  big 
brother?  He  is  afraid  to  ask  him — the 
wretche<l  little  coward  I  I  pass  the  un- 
patriotically  minded  blue-coat  boy  with 
loathing ;  and  hope  (without  seriously  doubt- 
ing) that  his  senior  will  give  him  a  speedy 
hiding. 

I  console  myself  in  a  British  manner  by 
contrastin^j  the  French  wheat  with  the  gene- 
ral condition  of  that  plant  as  I  left  it  a 
week  or  so  back  in  our  own  favoured  isle. 
I  find  an  average  of  about  six  tufls  of  a 
very  tall  species  of  flag-grass  to  every  ear 
of  com.  There  is  comfort  in  this.  My 
vision  is  no  longer  toimeuted  by  the  sieht  of 
a  dark  blue  robe  with  a  strap  round  the 
middle,  and  a  pair  of  uneartlily  yellow 
stock  111  OS 

Hah  !  *  What  cry  is  that  7  It  is  the  howl 
as  of  a  bine-coat  boy  in  the  extremity  of 
physical  suffering.  I  go  on  my  way  re-ap- 
peased and  rejoicing. 

I  must  treat  myself  to  some  refreshment. 
Here  is  a  junction  of  the  canal  with  a 
branch  that  leads  to  some  other  uo-wliere, 
like  that  I  am  so  busily  walking  to.  There 
is  an  estaminet  here-:^nx  rendezvous  des 
cantiliers.  I  am  not  a  canotier,  it  is  true  ; 
but  surely  those  jovial  marinera  will  not  re- 
fuse a  way-worn  traveller  the  use  of  their 
rendezvous.  1  enter  on  the  speculation.  The 
Ciiuotiera  have  not  yet  rolled  up  in  very  en- 
thusiastic numbers,  or  indeed  in  any  numbers 
at  all,  for  the  rendezvous  is  empty.  It  looks, 
njoreover,  so  preteriiatu rally  clean,  as  to 
make  it  in) probable  that  any  representative 
of  the  pitch  ami  tar  interests  could  ever  have 
sat  down  in  it.  The  estaminet  is  a  large, 
roomy  apartment,  capable  of  accommodating 
any  cjuantity  of  canotiers,  if  thev  would  only 
take  the  trouble  to  come — and  is  quaiiitlv 
furnished  in  a  hjilf- French,  half- Flemish 
manner.  £ut,  from  the  moment  of  my 
entrance  to  my  dejmrture,  I  have  eyes  for 
one  article  of  furmture  alone.  This  is  the 
clock. 

I  believe  it  to  be  the  tallest  clock  that 
ever  was  seen.  It  is  a  clock  which  might 
be  shown  with  pecuniary  advantage  in  a  ca- 
ravan at  a  fair.  Associated  with  —  say 
George  the  Fourth's  celebrated  watch,  that 


he  wore  set  in  a  ring  on  his  little  finger— for 
contrast — I  am  sure  it  would  beat  the  com- 
bined forces  of  Mr.  Hales  and  General  Tom 
Thumb  out  of  any  field.  The  clock  hM 
further  the  appearance  x>f  having  grown  to 
its  present  extraordinary  dimensions  in  the 
room  where  it  stands.  I  have  framed  a 
theory  on  the  subject.  I  believe  that  some 
years  ago  a  squat,  paunchy  little  time-piece 
was  planted  on  the  floor ;  and,  by  the  action 
of  some  mysterious  Jack  in  the  Beanatalk, 
it  shot  suddenly  up  till  it  reached  the 
ceiling.  Tlien,  of  course,  its  growth  was 
stopped  which  was,  perhaps,  fortunate  ;  for 
the  tall  clock  has  already  the  look  of  having 
run  entirely  to  case,  and  is  weak  in  the 
works. 

I  cannot  stand  looking  at  a  clock  all  day, 
even  at  a  phenomenon  of  the  species  nine 
feet  high,  by  scarcely  as  many  inches  wide. 
The  landlady  (who  is  rather  pretty,  but  not 
half  the  height  of  the  clock),  appears  to  think 
so,  too,  and  to  take  my  scrutiny  of  her  house- 
hold ornament  somewhat  in  dudgeon.  Shb 
asks  me  rather  sharply  what  I  desire.  I 
apologise,  and  desire  a  *'chope.**  I  am  supplied 
with  a  pennyworth  of  the  most  ridicylonslv 
French  beer  I  ever  met  with — ^it  is  nearly  aU 
froth — occupies  a  great  deal  of  room  and 
attention,  is  very  unmanageable,  makes  an 
immense  noise  about  nothing,  is  entirely  with- 
out body ;  and  yet,  on  the  whole,  is  rather 
agreeable  than  otherwise.  I  drink  as  miich 
of  my  beer  as  will  keep  off  the  floor,  pay  my 
penny  honestly,  and,  with  one  parting  glance 
at  the  landlady  and  two  or  three  glances  at 
the  clock,  resume  my  journey. 

I  am  soon  reminded  of  my  recent  draught 
by  some  French  labourers  who  are  stackmff 
hay  ;  they,  too,  are  making  an  immense  deu 
of  fuss  with  a  very  disproportionate  display 
of  strength.  Johnson  says  that  Frenchmen— 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  at  least — make 
their  havstacks  as  they  do  their  houses — 
nearly  all  roof.  They  moreover  waste  a  great 
deal  of  hay  in  ropes,  which  are  connected  on 
the  vertex  of  the  stack  and  allowed  to  hang 
down  ail  round  it  like  bell-pulls.  I  confess 
I  do  not  see  the  policy  of  this.  It  is  like 
cutting  up  all  your  leather  into  laces,  and 
'leaving  none  for  your  boots.  I  think  the 
farmers  of  the  Pas  de  Calais  fortunate  in  tiiat 
thev  are  not  obliged  to  employ  Irish  hay- 
makers ;  these  haystack  ornaments  would 
offer  such  temptation  for  the  manufiicture  of 
the  national  stocking,  as  no  high-principled 
Emeralder  would  be  able  to  resist. 

The  next  object  of  interest  is  an  old 
gentleman  fishing.  He  is  seated  in  an  arm* 
chair  in  front  of  his  own  door.  It  is  a 
tolerably  fine  day,  but  he  wears  a  oamlet 
cloak.  I  suppose  if  it  were  to  come  on  to 
rain,  his  housemaid  would  come  out  with  an 
umbrella  to  hold  over  him.  I  can  read  the 
programme  of  this  old  gentleman's  daily 
existence  at  a  glance.  Me  has  taken  ^m 
house  for  the  facility  of  fishmg  in  the  cansL 
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He  breafcfai^ts  enrljr,  and  tlien  has  his  nrni- 
chair  brought  out.  He  fisht'a  till  he  is  called 
intu  dtDtier*  After  dinner  he  has  hia  coffee 
brought  out  to  him  on  the  canal  bank — he 
fishes  till  bed-time,  aiid  gets  up  in  the 
tuomiiig  to  1i»h  again, 

I  fiimrcely  deigu  to  glance  at  the  interior  of 
his  fisl ling  basket,  I  feel  convinced  before- 
hand that  he  has  canght  nolhiiif^,  I  doobt 
if  this  obvionaly  weak-minded  old  gentleman 
eyer  cntcbes  any  thing  except  rheum  at  ism. 
Ten  to  one  he  nsea  the  wrong  sott  of  Imit^  or 
hooka  that  are  too  large,  or  there  h  aome 
screw  IfJMSe  nbout  his  float,  I  am  not  a 
jtidge  of  these  matterfi,  but  I  can  see  Iw  is 
not^ — or  of  any  other  matters*  The  money 
with  which  he  has  purchnsed  the  leaae  or  fi'eB- 
hold  of  the  coEnfortable  house  on  the  caunl  hank 
mttBt  have  become  his  by  inheritance.  Such  a 
tnan  could  never  have  ^ut  on  in  business  I 

I  approach  him,  and  give  htm  an  affable 
£Ood  day  (for  it  is  useless  being  hard  upon  | 
him. — he  can't  help  it) ;  he  returns  my  grtset^ 
ing  with  desponding  poUtene^  ^  he  lb  nervous  I 
when  spoken  to  -  be  is  conscious  of  hia  de-  > 
ptorMbte  deticiency  in  powers  of  conver-| 
taiif^ti.  I  lodk  at  him  more  closely^  and  see  | 
that  he  U  a  greater  fool  than  I  had  anticipated, ' 
I  pretend  not  to  stie  the  empty  basket,  and 
ajjk  bim  in  an  airy  tone  if  he  has  had  good 
ifiort.  Ue  shakes  bis  head  with  the  wan  smile  > 
of  a  martyr,  aa  who  should  say,—  j 

0  !  m*  indeed,  sir !  you  are  very  kind, 
but  thef  e  is  no  such  luck  for  a  pioor  devil  like  ' 
me  I  Fi  ay  don't  auspect  me  Cfipable  of  wishing 
you  to  believe  I  cviir  catcii  fi^h. 

1  ask  hiru  ^hat  ^sh  are  to  be  found  in  the 
eanal,  lie  ahnkcii  hita  he^ul  more  deH]jainus(ly 
tliau  before,  anil  replies  in  a  wretched  tone  of 
voiee; 

**  Nothing  worth  having.  Only  perch  and 
roach— kdvlhyo logical  genera,  wliich,  he  as- 
sures m^',  wUh  something  like  a  1fn\t\t  :vttemf»t 
at  bitlt.nneaa,  are  "miiuvaii  poisaous!  tr^s 
Djau  vaiH ! " 

**  Any  gudgeona  1" 

Tli^'  Riuile  of  martyrdom  become  almoit 
Wn|;|^tKh  as  he  shakes  his  head  a  third  time 
in  m-g^tion  of  so  wild  an  hyjioUiesiK.  Crud- 
ffecjns.  O  dear,  no]  Not  for  the  likes  of 
liiiii^  at  MTty  rate  ! 

I  feel  strongiy  inclined  to  say  to  him, 

**  Tiicn,  you  helpless  old  donkey,  what  do 
fmi  mean  by  wasting  even  your  worthless 
lime  by  aittirjg  here,  hour  after  hour,  hi  a 
pursuit  tbiit  is  jieither  amusing  to  yom^elfl 
0or   B^jrvioeable  to  your  fellow   creatureii  f  j 
Go  in-^iooi^  and  learn  the  tiute,  or  build  a 
sumnii^r-hooae,  or  help  yaur  wife  to  get  the  | 
d toner  ready,  or  to  wash  the  children^  or 
aomething  ! 

But  I  don't  say  it  The  hamanity  of  my 
disposition  combats  the  outbreak >  I  wL^h 
him  a  cold  good  morning,  iind  leave  him 
watchijig  for  the  bite  that  will  never  come. 

Tlie  next  incident  in  order  is  the  won- 
derful   adventure    of   the    magpiesi    which 


I  will  describe  as  it  took  place.  I  should 
pre  mi  Be  that  I  was  brought  up  a  country 
tK>y,  and  am  only  just  the  least  btt  in  the 
world  aahamed  to  confess  that  lingering' 
influences  of  some  country  supei^titiona  stiU 
cling  to  me.  Amongst  them  I  may  nairte  a 
belief  atill  cun^ent  in  the  west  of  Englaud  (it 
was  there  I  learnt  it),  that  to  meet  a  single 
mngpie  is  unhickj',  while  to  encounter  a  pnir 
of  the  same  birds  at  once  JS  quite  the  reverse* 
Tbia,  I  have  been  informed,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  by  old  ajiortameii,  is  not  without  a 
foundation  in  truth,  to  be  explained  on  puix^ly 
nnturjil  grounds.  They  say  timt,  in  certain 
uufaviHirable  conditions  of  tJie  atm'>apber^ 
the  male  magpie  leaves  the  neat  alone  in 
search  of  food  ;  whereas,  assured  by  contrary 
indications,  be  tTikea  Ids  wife  with  him* 
Whether  the  magpie  be  really  auch  a  gallsmt 
personage  and  model  husband  I  leave  it  for 
ornithoiogiats  to  decide.  I  pass  to  my  ml« 
venture* 

I  saw  two  magpies  in  a  field  on  my  right 
(the  canal  was  now  on  my  left,  for  I  bail 
crossed  a  bridge  at  the  junction).  1  felt  my 
spirits  raided  fierceptibly*  Of  course  I  abould 
feel  inatilted  if  auybody  charged  me  with 
believmg  tn  ao  contemptible  a  gupt-ratition  as 
that  of  tidd  or  even  Lithe  matter  of  magfites ; 
and,  of  course,  1  can  reason  away  anything  of 
the  kind  as  elevt.*rly  as  most  i>eople.  But  I 
suppose  I  am  not  the  first  to  <U^over  that 
habit  ia  stronger  than  reason  ^  and  1  bad  Wn 
tihughb  at  a  very  early  age  to  beheve  that  the 
accidental  meeting  with  two  magpies  w^is  a 
cheering  and  propitioua  omen* 

lieaauu  or  no  reaaou,  I  ffcjit  that  I  should 
soon  recover  from  my  inJigeation  (chronic 
inflauimatiun  of  the  gastric  organs,  aa 
Doctor  llnmm  cdled  it,  at  the  rate  of  a  guinea 
per  wurd^--all  1  ever  got  fur  my  money).  I 
)j,hould  bt}  able  to  sue  my  way  to  that  lust  act 
which  njy  tragody  has  lieen  anxiously  expect- 
ing these  four  yeara^  All  ray  urudcd  would 
be  approveil  uf  and  iiiaertcti  with  nipidity,  A 
comjJimentary  note  from  the  Conductor  of 
this  Journal,  announcing  an  importunt  aug* 
mental  ion  per  column—^iu  coiisideruti^m  of 
increativd  axc« Hence— also  loomeil  in  the  dis- 
tance,  I  should  grow  in  wit,  and  worth,  and 
sense,  nnii ceding  critic**  pen  and  that  un- 
pleaitant  lack  of  power  which  h^yi  not  proved 
eteru^il  to  Mr*  Tenjiyaon,  but  whicti  still 
vcxea  mystlf  and  other  wervanta  of  tlie  public; 
I  should  marry  Juiia^  live  to  a  good  old  age, 
and  die  happy. 

In  thia  hu|i>eful  frame  of  mind»  I  walked  on 
with  HU  elastic  step  towaixia  a  corner  of  the 
road  that  I  felt  would  diacover  beauties  in 
the  landacajw  as  yet  nndreamt  of,  I  turned 
the  corner,  and  saw — stamling  in  the  middle 
of  tiie  road,  apparently  waiting  expressly  for 
my  aiiival: 

A  Single  Maofi£  1 
Perhaps  he  was  one    of  two  I  had  just 
seen  ?    I  tried  to  hope  so  i  but  the  attempt 
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at  self-deception  was  futile.  They  had  flown 
away  long  Ago,  in  an  opposite  direction.  Per- 
haps the  mate  of  this  one  was  near  at 
hand,  and  to  meet  with  two  pairs  of  magpies  in 
one  momiurr  was  only  doubly  to  assnre  the 
good  fortune  in  store  for  me.  Vain  fallacy  ! 
there  was  nothing  before  me  but  the  maca- 
damised road — nothing  on  either  side  of  me 
but  the  canal  and  flat  unfenced  corn-fields.  I 
could  have  detected  a  tomtit  within  a  quarter 
of  a  mile.  And  the  worst  of  it  was,  the 
abominable  bird  refused  to  move  out  of  my 
path.  He  stood  hopping  about  and  pecking 
at  something,  occasionally  looking  up  to  caw 
at  me,  like  the  concentrated  essence  of 
Hecate,  the  Three  Witches,  and  Edgar  Foe's 
Baven,  combined  I  stood  looking  at  the 
magpie,  and  the  magpie  stood  cawing,  or 
rather  screeching  at  me. 

I  tried  sophistry.  I  sud,  to  myself^  how 
ridiculous  it  was  to  be  afiected  by  supersti- 
tions, whose  simple  origin  was  so  easy  of 
demonstration.  But  I  telt  there  was  some 
meanness  in  this,  as,  having  previously  tumed 
the  two  magpies  to  my  hopeful  advantage,  I 
had  no  rignt  to  repudiate  the  evil  powers 
of  one.  Why  should  I  insult  this  magpie, 
by  assuming  that  he  didn't  knowhis  particular 
branch  of  the  prophetic  business,  as  well  as 
the  two  others  aid  theirs?  At  any  rate,  I  wished 
he  would  get  out  of  the  way.  but  ho  wouldn't. 

Then  I  asked  myself  whether  the  good 
luck,  promised  by  the  two  first  magpies,  were 
not  sufficiently  assured  by  their  combined 
influence  to  defy  the  subsequent  malignity  of 
this  single  bird's  interference  ?  Surely  if  two 
heads  were  better  than  one,  in  a  general 
sense,  why  not  in  the  particular  case  of 
magpies  1  But,  then  I  reflected  that,  if  I  had 
met  this  magpie  first  and  the  pair  afterwards, 
I ,  should  certainly  have  accepted  the  latter 
omen.  It  was  clearly  my  busmess  to  believe 
in  this  magpie.  It  was  all  up  with  the 
tragedy,  the  articles,  and  Julia!  Humm 
was  right.  The  inflammation  of  the  gastric 
organs  was  doomed  to  be  chronic.  I  even  felt 
the  ill-eflects  of  my  early  breakfast,  then. 
Still  I  saw  no  necessity  for  submitting, 
tamely,  to  the  magic's  insolence;  so  I 
threw  a  stone  at  him.  He  flew  on  a  few 
yards,  and  alighted  on  a  heap  of  rubbish, 
cawing  at  me  more  viciously  than  ever.  I 
threw  another  stone  ;  he  flew  a  little  further, 
but  steadily  refused  to  diverge  from  the  high 
road.  There  must  be  something  in  the  super- 
stition after  all  (which,  in  the  other  instance 
I  merely  pretended  to  believe  for  the  fun 
of  the  thing).  This  bird,  contrary  to  the 
habits  of  nirtive  cowardice,  for  which  his 
species  is  renowned,  dogs  my  footsteps,  will 
not  be  intimidated,  but  attends  me  even  to 
the  threshold  of  a  human  dwelling,  to  taunt 
me  with  an  impending  fate  that  is  to  crush 
me. 


Surely  I  shall  get  rid  of  him  when  he 
approaches  that  house.  'It  is  a  road-nde 
cabaret  I  can  hear  the  voices  of  noisy  topen 
within,  from  this  distance.  Their  tumult 
must  certainly  scare  him  to  the  fields.  It  will 
be  some  relief  to  lose  sight  of  him,  and  forget 
the  absurd  forebodings  that  it  would  be  use- 
less to  deny  he  has  given  rise  ta 

Horror  I  he  stops  before  the  door  of  the 
cabaret,  and  perches  on  a  horse-trough ! 

A  little  more  of  this  will  drive  me  mad.  I 
am  close  to  him,  and  the  inmates  of  the 
cabaret  are  more  noisy  than  ever.  Still  the 
bird  will  not  move.  In  two  stepe  I  shall  be 
able  to  brain  him  with  my  thick  walking- 
stick,  and  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  don't  do  it. 

I  make  a  furious  but  unsuccessful  longe  at 
the  magpie.  He  screeches  a  little,  apparently 
as  a  mere  matter  of  form,  and  not  at  all  as 
though  he  felt  seriously  alarmed ;  hops  off  hii 
perch  majestically ;  and,  with  the  uhnoat  ddi* 
Deration,  enters  the  cabaret 

I  am  seized  with  a  slight  vertigo,  the  moit 
proximate  cause  of  whidi  is  a  conacioasneBi 
of  extreme  foolishness.  A  new  li^ ht  hat 
broken  upon  me,  too  humiliating  in  its  ten- 
dencies to  be  endured,  if  avoidalue.  I  woiUd 
rather  not  believe  the  evidence  of  my  aenaei 
if  possible.  I  enter  the  cabaret  in  the 
forlorn  hope  of  hearing  them  contradicted. 

**  Panlon,"  I  demand,  in  a  faltering  voioe^ 
and — as  I  can  feel — ^blushing  horribly  ;  **  ^t 
— pray  excuse  me — does  it  happen  that  a 
Magpie  has  lately  entered  here  i 

"  A  mafi^pie  t  Yea,  monsieur.  Behold  that 
magpie ! ' 

Behold  him !  sure  enough  seated  nuyeiti- 
callv  at  the  entrance  of  a  wicker-cage.  I 
wish  the  earth  would  open  and  swallow  me^ 
more  especiallv  when  the  landlady,  in  a  mock- 
ing voice,  adds  the  inquiry, 

''Possibly  he  has  a  little  frightened  yoOy 
monsieur  ?    You  have  rather  the  air  of  it" 

<<  Frighten  me  ?"  If  she  had  only  known 
how  much ! 

<<Not  at  all,"  I  falter  abjectly,  and,  m  I 
am  aware,  with  a  thoroughly  criminal  aspect 
It  is  a  relief,  however,  to  nnd  that  they  did 
not  see  me  trying  to  murder  their  pet 
^That  is  to  say,  if  I  had  anv  fear  at  aU»it 
was  that  you  might  lose  him.'"^ 

"  Not  at  all,  monsieur !  He  ia  exactly  like 
one  of  the  family.  He  walks  about,  alone, 
wherever  he  will,  and  everybody  knows  him 
hereabouts.  My  husband  let  him  out  just 
now,  to  play  with  this  little  bov  here.*' 

''Bien!  une  ohope  de  biere^  a'il  tom 
plait" 

«L'voiUt,m'sieu!* 

I  walk  rapidly  for  about  three  rnQo^  hat 
do  not  recover  my  equanimity,  Ull  I  find 
a  busy  townful  of  people  looking  at  me  and 
wondering  what  has  happened  to  disturb  msb 
The  town  is  Gnines. 
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A  JOUR^N^EY  DUE  NORTH, 

*■  T  Trt AKK  lieiiven/-  I  smid,  when  I  carae  to 
Erquellmea,  on  the  Belgian  frontier,  "  that  I 
bave  dune,  for  ho  ma  tinxe  at  least^  wilb  the 
depli>ri*ljie  everyday  humdrum  aUte  of  civi- 
lian tioa  in  wiiich  I  have  been  vegetating  so 
long,  &nd  growing  «o  rankly  weedy*  Not 
Utitt  I  nni  iil>out  to  forswear  ebavin^,  renoiiiioa 
pMUtalootm,  or  reliuquish  the  u^e  of  a  knife 
aad  fork  a  I  meal- times.  I  hope  to  wear 
clean  linen  for  manj  aucceaaiva  daja  to  come, 
and  to  ke^p  Tuyself  au  couraut  with  the 
doings  of  IxtndoD  through  the  media  of 
Oalignani*s  Messenger  and  the  Illustrated 
Newt  (thrice  blejsaeil  ba  bt>th  those  travellers* 
joya  ! ) .  Nay^  rail  way  9  &h  all  pe  netra  te  wb  i  t  her 
I  am  going,  tnlxed  pickles  be  sold  wholesale 
mud  retail,  and  pale  ale  be  at  tamable  at  a  raore 
or  less  exorbitant  price.  I  am  not  bouiad  for 
the  Ethiopio-Chrkti&n  empire  of  Prcster 
J^ohn ;  I  atji  not  bound  to  sail  for  the  island  of 
Baralaiia ;  my  passport  is  not  made  out  for 
the  kingdom  of  Utopia  (would  that  it  were) ;  I 
^mnot  nope,  in  my  journey ings,  to  6ee  either 
the  Yaiig-tsa-Kiang;  or  the  sources  of  the 
Kile,  or  the  MotmtaiiiB  of  tbe  Moou.  I  am 
gomgi  it  is  true,  to  toother  side  of  Jordan^ 
whi<m  80113 e what  vague  (and  American)  geo- 
graphical  delliuition  may  mean  the  other  ulde 
of  the  Straits  of  Dover,  or  the  Grecian  Archi- 
pelago, or  the  Great  Belt,  or  the  Pacific 
Oeean,  But^  wherever  I  go,  civil iaati on  will 
fellow  me.  For  1  am  of  the  atreetsy  and 
iy — ei4  t^n  pdm  is  my  haven.    Like 

Btarling,  I  can't  get  out  of  cities ;  aod 

HCnr,  that  1  huvs  come  sixteen  hundred  miles, 
it  is  but  to  another  city — another  tumour  of 
atreeta  and  houses  and  jostling  crowds  ;  and 
from  my  windows  I  can  see  a  postj  and  wires 
BtJ^tcbing  from  it,  the  extreme  end  of  which 
1  lenow  to  be  in  Lrothburj,  Londom 

I  am  not  so  wisely  foolish  to  imagine  or  to 
declare  that  there  la  nothing  new  under  the 
BUJi  ;  only  the  particular  ray  of  sunlight  that 
iUmmincff  me  in  my  state  c#  life  has  fallea 
upoQ  me  so  Iong»  and  dwells  on  me  with  such 
a  persistent  sameness,  bright  as  it  is,  that  I 
am  dozed,  and  sun  sick ;  and,  when  I  shut 
my  eyea,  have  but  oue  green  etar  before  me, 
wnich  obstinately  refuses  to  assume  the 
kftleidoscmjic  changes  I  delight  in.  I  must 
go  away,  Iiald*    I  must  rub  thia  rust  of  soul 


and  body  o£  I  must  have  a  change  of  grass. 
I  want  strmige  dishes  to  disagree  with  me.  I 
want  to  be  scorched  or  frosen  in  another 
latitude.  I  want  to  le^m  another  alphabet ; 
to  conjugate  verbe  in  another  fashiou  ^  to  be 
happy  or  miserable  from  other  circumstaucea 
than  those  that  gladden  or  sorrow  mo  m^w. 
If  I  could  be  hard  up^  for  instance^  on  the 
Bridge  of  Sighsj  or  wistfully  eyeing  my  last 
realatthe  Puerta  del  Sol  ;  if  I  could  be  sued 
on  a  bill  drawn  in  the  Sanskrit  character,  or 
he  threatened  with  arrest  by  a  Mahometaa 
hatti  aheriff^s-officer ;  if  1  could  incur  perdi- 
tion through  not  believing  in  the  seven  incar- 
nation? of  V^iahnUj  Instead  of  the  thirty-nine 
Articles  ;  if  I  could  be  importuned  for  copy 
by  til©  editor  of  the  Mofasailite,  and  not  the 
Morning  Meteor  j  if  I  could  havd  the  plague^ 
or  the  vomito  nero^  or  the  plica  polonica, 
instead  of  the  English  headache  and  blues, 
the  change  would  be  advantageoua — salutary, 
I  think.  I  am  sure  I  should  be  much  better 
off  if  I  could  change  my  own  name,  and 
for]get  my  own  aelf  fur  a  time^  But  Oh  1 
civiiisation  and  foreign  office  TOisaport  system 
—George  William  Frederick  Earl  of  01  area- 
don,  Baron  Hyde  of  Hind  on,  won't  hear  of 
that.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  chauge  ; 
I  am  determined,  1  said,  to  depart  out  of 
this  kingdom  ;  tut  the  Earl  and  Baron  in- 
Bista  on  stampings  and  numbering,  and  regb- 
tering  me  (all  for  the  smaiU  sum  of  seven 
and  lixpence)  before  I  go.  George  William 
Frederick  pounces  upon,  me  aa  a  Britisii  sub- 
ject trayelliug  abroad ;  asj^erts  himself,  his 
stars  and  garters,  at  great  lengthy  all  oTer  a 
sheet  of  blue  foolsciip  paper,  affectionately 
entreats  all  authorities^  civil  and  miliUiry,  to 
render  me  aid  and  assistance  whenever  I  stand 
in  need  of  them  (f  should  like  to  catch  them 
doing  anything  of  the  sort  ?),  and  sends  me 
abroad  with  the  royal  arm^  his  own,  and 
a  five-shilling  receipt  stamp  tacked  to  m% 
like  a  bird  with  a  string  tied  to  his  leg. 

I  am  hound  on  a  stem,  long^  cruel,  rigid 
journey,  far,  far  away,  to  the  extreme  ri^ht- 
hand  top  comer  of  the  map  of  Europe — but 
first  Due  North,  And  here  I  am  at  Erqu el- 
lines  on  the  frontier  of  the  kingtlom  of  Bel- 
glum  ;  and  this  is  why  I  thanked  Heaven  I 
was  hera  Not  very  far  northward  is  Erqu el- 
lines  ;  and  yet  I  felt  as  if  I  had  passed  the 
Hubicon,  when  a  parti- colon  red  sentry-box, 
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the  counterfeit  presentment  of  the  peculiarly 
sheepiHh-lookine  Belgian  lion  sitting  on  his 
him l-legs,  with  the  legend  "Union  is  strength  " 
(and,  indeed,  I  think  it  would  take  a  good 
many  of  those  lions  to  make  a  strong  one), 
and  a  posse  of  custom-house  officers — kindly, 
but  pudding-headed  in  appearance — told  me 
that  I  was  in  the  Boyaume  de  Belgique. 

I  am,  under  ordinary  travelling  circum- 
stances, exceedingly  fond  of  the  compact  little 
kingdom  of  King  Leopold.  I  look  at  it  as  a 
fat,  sensible,  easy-going,  respectable,  happy- 

§o-lu«^ky  sort  of  country.  Very  many  pleasant 
ays  and  hours  have  its  quaint,  quiet  cities, 
its  roomy  farm-houses,  its  picture  galleries, 
and  sicopy  canal-boats,  its  beer,  antltobacco 
afforded  me.  I  cannot  join  in  the  patriotic 
euthuHlasm  about  "les  braves  Beiges,"  because 
I  consider  the  Belgians-*being  a  sensible 
people— to  be  the  very  reverse  of  valiant ; 
iieitlKT  can  I  sympatliise  much  with  the 
arc)  Iff)' 'logical  public-spiritedncss  of  those 
Bel^n'an  savants  who  are  anxious  to  restore 
the  Flemish  language  to  its  primeval  richness 
an<i  fiurity,  and  have  published  the  romance 
of  Keynard  the  Fox  in  the  original  Low 
Dutch.  As  I  think  it  to  be  the  most  hideous 
dialect  in  Europe,  I  would  rather  they  had 
let  it  be.  And,  to  say  the  truth,  I  am  rather 
tired  of  hearing  about  the  Duke  of  Alva, 
and  of  the  Countess  of  E^ont  and  ITom 
— tlioiigh  both  worthy  men  in  their  way, 
doubtless — whose  decollation  and  behaviour 
prior  to  and  following  that  ceremony  the 
Belgian  painters  have  a  mania  for  representing 
only  second  to  our  abhorred  Finding  of  the 
Body  of  Haroldophobia.  And  specially  do  I 
object  to,  and  protest  against,  in  Belgium  the 
Field  of  Waterloo  and  all  appertaining 
thereto  ;  the  knavish  livery-stable  keepers  in 
Brussels,  who  swindle  you  if  you  take  a  con- 
veyance to  the  field ;  the  beggars  on  the 
roiid  ;  the  magnified  dustheap  with  the  abashed 
poodle  fumbling  with  a  ball  of  worsted  on 
tiie  summit,  and  called  the  Mountain  of  the 
Lion  ;  the  disforested  forest  of  Soignies ;  the 
indifferent  outhouse  called  the  farm  of  IIou- 
gomont,  and  the  Voice  from  Waterloo,  by 
the  deceased  Sergeant  Major  Cotton.  But 
I  love  Belgium,  nevertheless — so  did  Julius 
Ca»ar.  Antwerp — though  the  multiplicity 
of  Hubenses  give  me  aunoet  as  much  of 
a  surfeit  as  a  month*8  apprenticeship  in  a 

Saslrycook*s  shop  would  do— Antwerp  is  my 
elight :  I  can  wander  for  hours  in  that  mar- 
vellous amalgam  of  the  Alhambra,  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  a  Flemish  manmoiK  the  exchange, 
and  on  the  port  I  fancy  myself  in  Cadiz,  now 
in  Venice,  now  in  some  old  English  seaport 
of  the  middle  ages.  Of  Brnssds  it  behoves 
me  to  speak  briefly,  and  with  retinence,  for 
that  charming,  sparkling,  lively,  genial,  warm- 
hearted little  capital  holds  the  very  next 
place  in  my  affections  to  Paris  the  beloved. 
Yet  I  stay  only  as  many  hours  in  Brussels,  as 
were  I  on  another  errand  I  should  stay  days. 
Duo  North  i«  my  destination,  ao  I  go  to 


^ 


Liege.  I  can't  help  gazing  till  I  am  satiated  at 
the  wondrous  panorama  that  stretches  out 
before  me  as  v^e  descend  the  four  or  five 
hundred  feet  gradient  of  descent  that  leads 
into  the  valley  of  the  Meuse,  and  as  the  train 
slides  down  the  precipitous  almost  fearful 
inclined  plain  I  drmk  in  all  the  marvels  of 
the  scene,  enhanced  as  they  are  by  the  golden 
evening  sunliizht.  I  watch  the  domes  and 
cupolas  and  quaint  church  spires,  and  even 
the  factory  chimneys,  glorified  into  Oriental 
minareU  bv  the  delusive  rays  of  the  setting 
sun.  Much  should  I  like  to  alight  at  Liege^ 
and  SO'  king  my  inn  take  my  rest  there  ;  bat 
an  inward  voice  tells  me  that  1  have  no  busi- 
ness in  Lie^e,  that  still  Due  North  is  my 
irrevocable  route,  and  so  I  let  the  train  go  on 
its  rattliiiir  roaring  route,  and  compose  myself 
to  sleep  till  it  sliall  carry  me  at  its  <^ruff  will 
and  pleasure  ovor  the  frontier  of  Prussia. 

So  ;  at  la^t  at  llerbesthal,  and  henfutli  the 
sway  of  the  Belgian  lion's  hiirmless  tail  no 
longer.  I  am  testy  and  drowsy,  and 
feel  half  inclined  t<»  resent,  as  a  pei-8<»ual 
affront,  the  proceedings  of  a  tall  indiviilual 
cloaked,  moustachioed,  and  helnu-ted,  who 
appears  Banshee-like  at  the  carriaj^^e,  fvikes  a 
lantern  in  my  face,  and,  in  the  Teut4»uie 
tongue,  demands  my  pass}>ort.  1  ren)enil>ery 
however,  with  timely  resignation,  tlmt  I  am 
coing  Due  North,  to  the  Uominions  of  Ursa 
Maior,  the  great  Panjandrum  of  passports, 
and  that  I  am  as  yet  but  a  very  youn^  Itear, 
indeed,  with  all  my  passport-trouliies  to 
come ;  so  I  give  the  l^rou  Hyde  of  llindon*! 
letter  of  recommendation  to  the  man  in  the 
helmet,  and  fall  into  an  uneasy  sleep  agaio.  I 
hope  it  may  do  him  good  I 

Was  it  at  Liege  or  IVpinstem  on  the  Spa 
Boad  (how  dii&rent  from  that  other  Spa 
Eoad  station,  I  know,  on  the  Greenwich  liad- 
way,  where  attic- windows  blink  at  the  loco- 
motive as  it  rut>hes  by,  and  endless  pcrspeo- 
tives  of  the  ventilated  brick  lanes  and  flutter- 
ing clothes-lines  tell  of  the  ugly  neighbour- 
hood where  outlying  tanners  dwell,  and  rail- 
way stokers  live  when  they  are  at  home; 
whereas  this  Spa  Road  is  a  delicious  little 
goi^e  between  purple  under  wooded  hilL\ 
with  gaily-painted  cottages,  and  peasant- 
women  in  red  petticoats,  and  little  saints  in 
sentrv-boxes  b^  the  way-sid&  and  along 
which  I  see  ladies  on  horseback,  and  mous- 
tachioed cavaliers  careering  towards  Spa,  one 
of  the  most  charming  little  watering-placiBsiA 
Europe) ; — at  which  station  was  it,  I  woibdei^ 
that  we  changed  the  lumbering,  roomy, 
drablined  first-class  carriages  of  the  Nora, 
with  their  sheep-skin  rugs,  and  zine  hot- 
water  boxes,  for  these  spruce,  clistenlng^ 
coquettish  carriages,  so  daintily  furbbhed  oat 
with  morocco  leather,  and  plate-glassy  uid 
varnished  mahogany  —  (when  wiu  "Rngliah 
railway-travellers  be  emancipated  from  th« 
viUanous,  flea-bitten  pig-boxes,  first,  second 
and  third -clsss,  into  which,  after  paying 
exorbitant  fai*es  they  are  thrust) — when  was 
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ft  that  an  imptrceptible  du^nesfff  mid  alblne 
tendency  of  hat,  »  shiny tiem.  of  cap-pf&ks,  an 
eccentricity  of  bootrtlpap  a  bruidineis  of  coftts, 
a  prevalence  of  embroidered  trfLveUlng- 
pooehea,  a  greenn**as  of  Teila^  a  twinkling  of 
ipeetacleS)  a  bloiidne^a  of  bo&rda,  &  gaiidiuesa 
of  umbreiiaa,  and  a  jrutiuralneas  of  acoent, 
tag€tber  with  the  bold  and  sadden  repadm- 
tioii  of  the  doctrine  that  tobaeco-amokiDg  on 
mil  ways  la  prohibited,  and  must  only  be  fur- 
tively indulged  in  (the  Kiaj^r  part  of  the 
amoKe  finding  ita  way  up  the  coat^leeve) 
with  the  reluetantly  extorted  consent  of  the 
young  ladies  who  have  nerves,  and  the 
pettish  old  gentlemeDf  and,  above  all,  a 
waved  ng,  myaterious^  but  potent  am  el  I,  a 
di-owsy  compound  of  the  odoors  4if  pomattiin, 
sauerkraut,  gaa-melero,  and  alale  tobiicco- 
BC&okej  told  me  th;it  I  htvd  crossed  another 
frontier,  and  that  I  was  in  Germany  1 

The  train  being  once  more  in  motion  in  ita 
way  (south  thia  time)  towards  Cologne,  I 
peruaed  my  passport  by  the  light  of  the 
carriage  laujp»  and  srvw  where  it*  virgin  blue^ 
nesa  had  been  sullied  by  the  first  patch  ot 
printing  ink,  scrawled  wrltbi^r  nud  sand  form- 
ing a  visa.  The  Black  Eagle  of  Prussia  had 
been  good  enough  to  ilap  his  winga  for  the 
first  time  on  George  William  Frederick's 
talisman.  He  was  j^ood  for  a  flight  to  Kciln  or 
Cologne ;  hut  he  wa^  dated  from  Aachenj which 
Aacheu  I  have  just  lefti  and  which^^ — bless 
me  I  where  were  jny  eyea  and  memoiy,  muat 
liavte  been  Aix-la-Chapc lie  ?  [ 

1  ooniider  it  to  be  an  exceedingly  lucky  \ 
cipcumstaiiee  for  the  remlerof  this  paper  Uiatf 
I,  tlie  Digreaaor,  did  not  arrive  at  the  City  of ; 
Cologne  on  the  Ehine  till  half- past  eleven  \ 
oVlf*ck  at  night ;  that  it  was  pitch  dark,  and  ' 
raining  heavily  ;  that  entering  a  cab  I  caui^ed  ^ 
myself  to  he  driven  "  right  away**  over  the' 
bridge  of  l)oats  to  the  Hotel  Doopeepisl,  in 
the  auburbs  of  Deuti  ;  that,being  dog-tired,  I 
went  immediately  to  tied,  and  that  I  left 
Cologne  for  Berlin  by  the  first  train  at  six  i 
a.m.  the  next  morning.  I  consider  this  lucky  | 
for  the  reader,  because  if  1  had  had  any  time  j 
to  wander  about  the  streets  of  Cologne,  t; 
should  infallibly  have  launched  into  dtsserta-F 
tions  on  the  cathedral,  the  mai'ket-wome%  I 
the  aforesaid  bridge  of  boatf,  the  horrifying ' 
BID  el  la,  the  quaint  houses,  Jean  Marie  Farina,  t 
and — who  knows  I  —  the  three  kmgs  and  the ' 
eleven  thousand  virgins. 

Under  existing  circumatances,  all  I  at 
present  have  to  say  of  the  place  is,  that 
the  landlord  of  the  Grand  Hotel  Doopeepel 
at  Deut^  deserves  a  civic  crown,  or  a 
large  gold  medal,  or  a  swoi'd  of  honour— 
at  all  events  he  ought  to  have  his  deserts; 
and  I  should  like  to  have  the  task  of  giving 
him  what  he  deserves,  for  the  skvH  ana 
ingennitv  dl-^ played  in  making  my  bill  for  a 
nights  lodgingi  and  eorae  trifling  refresh- 
mentj  amount  to  five  Prutsaian  dollar  a  or 
fiftern  shillings  eterliug.  The  beat  or  the 
worst  of  it  wa^  that  I  could  not  dispute  any 


of  the  items.  I  had  certainly  had  them  alL 
Bedj  wax-liglits,  attetidance,  coffee,  thimble- 
full  of  brand Vj  cigar^  loaf  of  bread  like  a 
hardened  rauHin^  couple  of  bailed  eggs;  but 
Ohj  in  auch  infinitesimal  quantities  !  ^a  for 
the  eggs,  they  might  have  been  laid  by  a 
humming-bird.  The  demand  of  the  bill  was 
prodigious,  the  supply  marvellously  amall, 
but  1  paid  it  admiringly,  as  one  would 
pny  to  see  a  child  with  two  head%  or  a 
bt^arded  lady. 

There  is  a  difierence  of  opinion  among 
travelling  sages,  as  to  whether  a  man  ought 
under  any  circuraBtances  to  travel  first-cla9« 
by  rail  in  Germany.  Tlie  first-class  carriages 
are  luxurious— nay,  even  splendid  veliieles, 
softJi'  f-4<1ed,  lined  with  trimson  velvet,  and 
extensively  decorate<i  with  silken  fringes  and 
curtidns.  On  llie  other  hand,  the  second -el  ass 
carriages  are  alao  lined  and  padded,  and  are 
at  least  seventy-five  per  cent  more  comfort* 
abie  than  our  beat  English  first-claaa  car- 
riages. Moreciver,  in  the  aecond-class,  there  are 
but  two  compartments  to  a  suat  for  four  i^nr- 
aons,  ao  tliatj  if  Che  carriage  be  not  full,  you 
mity  recline  at  full  length  on  the  cuehit-us, 
which,  in  night4 ravelling,  ia  very  eomfc»rt^ild<% 
and  rejoices  you  much  ;  but  then  the  revi^rse 
to  that  metlal  is,  that  German  second-class  car- 
riages are  nearly  invariably  full  to  the  window 
silL  The  Germans  themselves  repudijite 
the  Brst-clasa  stoutly^  and  it  has  passed  inio  a 
Viator's  proverb,  that  n*fne  but  **  print:*??, 
English  men, itnd  fools,  travel  by  the  fii^t-iinsH.'* 
t  have  n(i  jiartiirular  affection  for  EngU^^h- 
meu  abroad,  but  I  like  the  corajiany  ot  princci 
and  you  niay  often  have  worse  traveliing 
companions  than  fools  ;  so  I  travel,  when  I 
can  aflVird  it,  firat-clasa  There  are  otiier 
temptations  theieto.  The  carriage  is  selduni 
more  than  half-full,  if  tiiat,  and  you  nmy 
change  your  place  when  jou  list,  whinh,  in  a 
dragging  journey  of  three  hundred  and  fiftv 
miles  or  so,  id  a  privilege  of  no  sniail 
moment ;  and  you  have  plenty  of  side  room  I'ut 
your  riif^,  and  your  boo  lis,  and  your  carpets 
bast.  Then, again,  there  are  but  six  passe ng^rd 
to  a  carriage  instead  of  eight ;  and  ag:iiu, 
bea'tdes  the  possible  proximity  of  his  dfnU 
gency  the  reigning  Grand  Duke  of  Gum  pet  pel - 
ikirchen-Herrenbonen,  the  Englishman  and 
the  fool,  you  may  have  as  a  travelling  com- 
panion a  lady,  young,  pretty,  tastefully 
dressed,  and  atlorably  affable,  as  the  trium- 
phant majority  of  German  ladies  (bless  them !) 
are ;  and  thia  lady  will  a  mile  at  your 
mistake!  in  German,  hut  without  wounding 
your  amour  prop  re,  and  will  teach  you  more 
of  that  hard-mouthed  language — vivA  voce — 
in  ten  minutes  than  you  would  leai-n  in  a 
month  from  a  grammar  and  vocabulary,  or 
from  university-profi»S3or  Doctor  Schinktd- 
airumpfs  two*dollar  lessons.  And  this  Udy 
(whom  you  long  irnracdialely  to  call  "  d«," 
and  fall  on  your  Knees  in  the  carriage  befoi'e) 
will  ssk  you  questions  about  the  barbarmia 
(jnniitry  you  inhabit^  and  explain  to  you  the 


use  and  meaning  of  common  thincB,  snoh  at 
windmills,  milestones,  and  the  liSe,  with  a 
nalvet6  and  simple-mindedness,  deliiiouslj 
delightful  to  contemplate  ;  she  will  give  you 
little  meat-pies  and  sweet  cakes  to  eat  from 
her  own  amply-stored  bags ;  she  will  even — 
if  you  are  very  agreeable  and  well-behaved — 
allow  you  to  comfort  yourself  outwardly  with 
a   dash  of   eau-de-cologne   from   a   silver- 
mounted  phial,  and  inwardly  with  a  sip  from 
a  wicker-covered  flask  containing  a  liquid 
whose  nature  it  is  no  business  of  yours  to  in- 
quire ;  she  will  sing  you  little  German  Bon|VB,and 
cut  the  leaves  of  your  book  with  an  imitation  | 
poinard ; — and  all  this  she  will  do  with  such ' 
an  unaffected  kindness  and  simple  dignity  i 
that  the  traveller  who  would  presume  upon  I 
it,  or  be  rude  to  her,  must  be  a  double- j 
distilled  brute  and  pig,  and  only  fit  to  travel  { 
in  the  last  truck  of  an  Enstem  Counties  fish-  i 
train,  or  to  take  care  of  the  blind  monkeys  in 
the  zoological  ffardens. 

And  all  good  spirits  bless  and  multiply  the 
fair  ladies  of  Grermany !  They  never  object 
to  smoking.  There  are  certain  carriages — 
''fur  Damen"— into  which  the  men  creatures 
do  not  penetrate,  and  from  which  tobacco 
smoke  is,  as  a  rule,  prohibited  ;  but  the  ladies 
Seldom  (the  nice  ones  never)  patronise  the 
carriages  specially  affected  to  their  use.  They 
just  tsJce  railway  luck  with  the  ruder  sex ; 
and  as  for  smoking— cigar  smoking  always 
understood — ^they  like  it ;  they  delight  in  it 
They  know,  sagacious  creatures,  that  a  tra- 
veller with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth  is  twice  a 
man  ;  that  the  fumes  of  the  fragrant  Ila- 
vannah  loosen  the  tongue,  and  open  the 
heart,  and  dispel  awkwardness  and  diffidence ; 
that  he  who  wants  to  smoke,  and  is  pre- 
vented from  smoking,  always  feels  aggrieved 
and  oppressed,  and  is  correspondingly  sulky, 
disobliging  and  morose.  The  only  drawback 
to  the  society  of  the  Glerman  lady  in  the 
railway  is  this :  that  when  she  alights  at  a 
station,  and  in  her  silvery  voice  bids  you 
adieu  and  bon  voyage,  there  are  always 
waiting  on  the  platform  for  her  other  ladies 
young  and  pretty  as  herself,  or  else  mous- 
tachioed relations  (I  hope  they  are  relations), 
who  fall-to  kissing  her,  and  pressing  both 
her  hands,  till  you  fiUl  into  despair,  and  howl 
with  rage  in  your  crimson  velvet  prisoners* 
van.  Then  the  train  rolls  away,  and  you 
feel  that  there  is  a  nature-abhorred  vacuum 
in  the  left-hand  comer  of  your  waistcoat^ 
and  that  Fraulein  von  Name  Unknown  has 
taken  your  heart  away  with  her,  and  is  now, 
probably,  hanging  it  over  her  chimney-piece 
as  a<  trophy,  as  an  Indian  chief  does  the 
scalps  of  his  enemies  to  the  poles  of  his 
hunting  lodge. 

Un  this  present  due  northern  journey  I 
must  confess  I  did  not  lobe  my  heart,  for  we 
were  Udyleos  all  the  way  ;  but  the  average 
first -daas  travelling  companions  I  had. 
There  was  a  prince — so  at  least  I  conjectured 
the  asthmatic  old  gentleman  who  left  us  at 


Dnsseldorf  to  be ;  for  who  but  a  prince 
could  have  such  a  multiplicity  of  part^ 
coloured  ribbons  belonging  to  as  many  ordeit 
(a  little  soap  and  water  would  have  done 
them  a  world  of  good)  pinned  on  the  breast 
of  his  brown  surtout,  so  much  fragrant  snuff 
on  his  embroidered  jabot,  and  such  an  im- 
penetrably wise  and  aristocratic  face  1  Tei^ 
he  must  have  been  a  prince,  with  seventy* 
five  (juarterinss  at  least  Then  there  was  aa 
Englishman  (oesides  your  humble  servant), 
and  there  was  a  FooL  Such  a  fod  I  He  was 
a  Frenchman,  fat,  fair,  and  smilin^^,  with 
some  worsted-work  emlnx>idery  on  his  head 
like  a  kettle-holder  pinned  into  a  circnlar 
form.  There  were  letters  worked  on  it,  and 
I  tried  hard  to  read  *<  Polly  put  tlie  kettle 
on,**  but  could  not.  He  was  going  to  Dres- 
den, wliere  he  was  to  stay  a  wedc,  and  ex- 
hibited to  us  every  ten  minutes  or  so  a  letter 
of  credit  on  a  banker  there,  and  asked  us  if 
we  thought  four  thousand  florins  woold  be 
enough  to  last  him  daring  his  sojourn.  He 
was  as  profoundly,  carel^v,  gaily,  content- 
edly ignorant  of  things  which  the  merest 
travelling  tyro  is  usually  conversant  with  as 
a  Frenchman  could  be ;  but  he  knew  all 
about  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  and  that 
was  ouite  enoueh  for  hira.  He  laughed  and 
talked  incessanUy,  bat,  like  the  jolly  youiie 
waterman,  about  nothing  at  alL  He  oould 
not  smoke:  it  gave  him  a  pain  in  hb  limbe^ 
he  said ;  but  he  liked  much  to  witness  the 
operation.  Like  most  fools,  he  had  a  fixed 
idea;  and  this  fixed  idea  happened  to 
be  a  most  excellent  one — ^being  no  other 
than  this,  that  the  German  beer  was  very 
good  (so  it  is,  after  the  Strasbourg  and 
fiiere  de  Mars  abominations),  and  that  it 
was  desirable  to  drink  as  much  of  it  as  could 
possibly  be  obtained.  He  alighted  at  every 
station,  to  drink  a  draught  of  creaming 
though  mawkish  beverage,  and  seemed  deeply 
mortified  when  the  train  did^  not  stop  long 
enough  for  him  to  make  a  journey  to  the 
buffet,  and  half  inclined  to  quarrel  wiUi  me 
when  I  persuaded  him  to  take  a  pnetit  veirs 
of  cognac  at  Minden,  as  a  corrective  to  the 
malt  But  he  was  a  hospitable  and  liberal 
simpleton,  and,  when  we  declined  to  aHght, 
he  woold  come  with  a  beaming  countenance 
and  a  Tom-foors  joke  to  the  carriage  window, 
holding  a  great  foaming  tankara  of  Bock 
Bier,  or  else  a  bottle  of  it  to  last  to  the 
next  station.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say 
that  I  drank  his  health  several  tunes  be- 
tween Dusseldorf  and  Hanover,  and,  what 
is  more,  wished  him  good  health  with  all  my 
heart 
The  German  railway  buffets  are  capital 

§  laces  of  restoration :  true  oases  in  the  great 
esert  of  cuttings  and  embankments.  The 
fare  is  plentiful,  varied,  and  cheap — cheap,  at 
least,  if  you  received  anything  like  Christian 
money  in  change  for  the  napoleons  or  five- 
franc  pieces  ;  but  what  intensity  of  disgustful 
reprobation  can  describe  the  vile  dross  that 
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ia  forced  upon  ^ou^  that  ycm  arft  ashamed 
t4^  put  ia  your  purae^  and  half  inclitied  to 
flmg  OTit  of  th^  window :  the  poverty-stricken, 
clipped,  raeaslejr,  pock m Ark ed,  greasy,  Blimy 
ijibergroacheii,  neueeroscheu,  grosgx*OficheCj 
and  gudegroflcbeD  (the  euiogietic  ailjectivea 
iilver,  new^  big,  goodj  to  these  leprous  Us- 
tdoaa  all  breathe  the  bittei^at  ^tire).  A 
Gerru&D  refL*eahineat  room  ia  a  recepta<^le  for 
ftU  the  lame,  halt,  aiid  blind  coina  of  the 
Zoilverein,  the  monetary  refuse  of  Bii^la, 
Siizoiiy,  Bavmria,  Austria,  Hanover,  Meek* 
kuburg,  aud  the  infinite  variety  of  amaJJer 
liji|.iot  Btatea  ;  nay,  you  are  very  lucky  if  the 
vaiiera  do  not  contrive  to  give  you  a  a pr ink- 
ling of  Hainburg  and  Lnbeck  money,  with  a 
few  Copenhagen  aUiUiuga  utd  Schleawig- 
Holatein  marka.  The  roguea  know  that  yon 
htire  no  time  to  qu elation  or  dispute  *  they 
take  care  not  to  give  you  your  change  till 
the  atariiug  b^U  rlnga  ,  anil  by  the  time  you 
have  counUd  the  abominable  heap  of  marine* 
■tore  money » a  ad  got  over  your  fir^t  outburst 
of  pitsaion,  you  are  hnlf-n^'dozen  mlEe^  away, 
Aa  a  climax  of  villany,  the  change  they  give 
you  at  one  station  ia  not  current,  or  i&eaid  not 
to  be  so,  at  the  next*  Say^  waiter  at  Bienen- 
bnttel,  ia  not  this  the  c^$e  7  And  didst  thou 
not  contumeliouely  refuse  my  Prussian  piece 
of  ten  groachen  1 

Why  ah 0 aid  it  be  that  England,  the  great 
market  of  the  world,  amply  provifiioned 
aa  it  J  a,  and  with  its  unriv;iHed  facilitiea  of 
communication,  rcfreahment-rooms,  not  only 
OD  railways,  but  in  theatres,  gardensp  and 
other  phicea  of  amusement,  ahould  be  so 
■cantily  and  poorly  fiiniiBhedj  and  at  auch 
extort ionate  pticea  ?  Why  ahould  our  hun- 
ger be  mocked  by  thoae  dr ted-up  Dead  Sea 
fruita,  those  cheeseoakea  that  aeem  to  contain 
nothing  but  sawJtiat,  thoia  aandwiches  re- 
sembling thin  phinka  of  wood  with  a  atrata  of 
dried  glue  between  them,  thoae  three  weeka 
old  pork  and  veal  pieft,  all  over  bunipa  fail  of 
delusive  promtae,  out  containing  nothing  but 
little  eubea  of  tough  grUtle  and  antediluvian 
fat  ;  those  bye-gone  buTm  with  the  hard, 
cracked  vamiah-l  ike  veneering ;  that  hopeless 
cherry-brandy,  with  the  one  attenuated  iittle 
eherry  bobbing  about  in  the  vuse  like  a 
shrivelled  black  buoy;  that  flatulent  lemonnde 
tiAting  of  the  cork  and  the  wire  and  of  the 
carbiiuic  acid  gas,  but  of  the  lemon  never ; 
tbnt  tnj tiled  brown  atontlike  so  much  buttled 
aoftpsuds*  that  scalding  iiLfaaion  of  birch* 
br(»om  miecaded  tea;  and  that  unsavoury 
con i pound  of  wiurm  plate- washings  facetiously 
clirifltem^d  soup  I  Why  thould  English 
iftilway  travelieTB  bo  starved  aa  well  aa 
ft  in  ashed  1  Sir  Fran  eta  Head  tells  us  tliat 
they  ket^p  piga  at  Wolverton,  who,  in  covinse 
of  time,  are  promoted  Into  pork  pies ;  but  the 
tiru motion  must  aurely  go  by  seniority^  Look 
lor  c*>m|>ariaon,  at  the  French  buifeta,  with 
the  aavoury  &oup  always  rea^y  ;  the  spark- 
ling little  cai'atous  of  wine,  the  cnnvenient 
00  tele  tie,  the  templing  alicea  of  p4te-de-fuie 


'  grae,  the  criftp  freab  loavea  of  breajd,  and  all 
at  really  moderate  pricei.  Look  again  at 
the  Herman  refresh  me  nt-rooma.  That  prac^ 
tical  people  (though  they  do  indulge  in 
smoking  and  metaphyaica  to  auch  an  extent) 
have  a  ayatem  of  refreshment  called  thnmu 
reatauration.  This  conaiats  of  the  famoua 
butterbrod,  or  compact  little  cruet  of  bread 
and  butter  on  which  is  laid  hatn,  cold 
meat,  poultry,  game,  dried  flalmon,  or 
oaviare.  Caviare  !  The  firat  sight  of  that 
glistening  black  condiment  startled  me, 
I  and  made  me  feel  Due  North  more  than 
'  ever. 

Mind  en,  nan  over,  Brunswick,  have  been 
passed.  The  armorial  white  horse  made  his 
appearance  at  the  second  of  these  places 
on  the  coinage  of  the  poor  blind  king,  and  on 
a  flaring  eacutcheon  in  front  of  the  railway 
term  ill  us.  At  Brunswick  there  woa  a  fl&te  in 
honour  of  the  twenty-aomethin^eth  of  the 
anniveranry  of  the  acceasion  of  the  reigning 
duke,  which  I  euppoae  muat  be  a  source  of 
great  annual  aatisfactlon  to  the  sovereign  in 
Qut^tion^  aa  well  as  to  that  other  duke  who 
itoeau't  reign.  The  terminua  waa  plentifully 
decorated  with  evergreens  and  banners ; 
htif  e  waa  a  great  deal  of  duat  and  music 
and  beer-diinking  going  on  (the  chief  in- 
gredienta,  with  anioking,  of  a  German  ilftte), 
and  the  platform  waa  crowded  with  Bruns- 
wick era  in  hfdiday  attire.  Beaux  and  bellea 
in  Teutonic-Parisian  trim,  and  ruddy,  straw- 
haired  and  straw-hatted  country  folk  in  re- 
splendent gala-dreaaes.  To  give  you  a  notion 
of  the  appearance  of  the  more  youthful  female 
BruoBwiokers,  I  must  recal  to  yonr  remem- 
brance the  probable  appearance  of  the  little 
old  womnn,  wlio,  going  to  market,  inad- 
vertently fell  adeep  by  the  king's  highway, 
and  with  whuse  garments  auch  nn warrantable 
liberticB  were  taken  by  a  wretch  by  the 
name  of  Stout,  a  tinker  by  profeaaiou.  The 
peasant  girls  of  Brunswick  look  as  the  little 
old  woman  must  have  looked  when  the  awoke 
from  her  nap ;  and,  so  brief  are  their  akirts; 
but  they  wear  variegated  hose  with  em- 
broidered clocks,  and  their  mothera  have 
bidden  them,  as  the  song  aaya  "bind  their 
hnir  with  hands  of  roay  hue,  and  tie  up  their 
sleeves  with  ribbons  rare,  and  lace  their 
iKMidice  blue,*'  and  Lnbin,  happily,  is  not 
far    away,    but    close    at    liand,    and    very 

fjretty  couplea  they  make  with  their  yellow 
I  air  tied  in  two  ribboned  tails  behind. 
Mingling  with  the  throng  too,  I  aee  aome 
soldiers  I  have  been  anxious,  for  many  & 
hmg  yenr,  to  be  on  viaual  terms  with, — * 
Boldiera  clad  all  in  sable,  with  nodding  black 
plumeis  bu^le  ornaments  to  tlieir  uniforms, 
and  death *a-heads  and  cross- bouea  on  their 
sUakues,  These  are  the  renowned  Black 
Brutiawickera  ;  and  X  am  strnngely  reminded^ 
IdokinrJ:  at  tlieiUj  of  him  that  Sate  lu  the 
wimlow'ed  niche  of  thv  high  hall,  alone, 
cheerless,  br^KMliug,  thinking  only  of  the 
bloody  bier  of  his  father,  and  of  revenge  :— 


I 


of  that  valiant  cthis/tain  of  the  Black  Brans- 
wickers  who  left  tha  Duchess  of  Bichmond's 
ball  to  die  at  Quatie  Bras. 

I  wish  the  GermaDs  wouldn't  eall  Bruns- 
wick Braunschweig ;  it  destroys  the  illu- 
sion. I  can*t  think  of  the  illustrious  house 
that  has  ffiven  a  dynasty  to  the  British 
throne  as  the  House  of  Braunschweig.  It  is 
as  cacaphonous  as  the  house  of  Physic-bottles, 
instead  of  the  house  of  Medici  would  sound  ; 
but  our  Teuton  friends  seem  to  have  a  genius 
for  uglifying  high-sounding  names,  lliey 
call  Elsinore  (Hamlet's  Ebinore)  Helsingborg ; 
Vienna,  Wien  ;  Munich,  Miinchen  ;  Cologne, 
Kohl,  and  the  Crimea,  Krim.  Can  there  be 
anything  noble,  proper  to  a  blood-stained 
battle-field  in  the  word  Krim  1 

The  Frenchman,  who  was  a  fool,  left  us  at 
the  Prussian  fortress  town  of  Magdebourg, 
where  also  the  Englishman  (who  was  any- 
thing but  a  fool,  a  thorough  man  of  the 
world,  in  fact  and  of  whom  I  intend  you  to 
hear  further  in  the  course  of  these  travels) 
also  bade  me  adieu  at  this  station.  Then  I 
was  left  alone  in  my  glory  to  ponder  over  the 
historical  places  I  had  been  hurried  through 
since  six  o  clock  that  morning ;  I  thouglit  of 
Dusseldorf^  and  Overbeck  the  painter,  of  the 
battle  of  Minden,  and  the  Duke  of  Cuml>er- 
land  and  Lord  George  Sackville  ;  of  Hanover, 


everything  I  knew,  and  a  great  many  tUn^ 
and  people  I  didn't  know.  He  seemed  inU- 
matefy  acquainted  with  every  musical  instm- 
ment  and  musician  from  the  piper  that  pl*y«d 
before  Moses  to  the  Messrs.  Distin  and  their 
Saxhorns.  I  began  to  fancy  as  he  prooeeded, 
that  he  must  be  that  renowned  ana  eceentrie 
horn-player  and  mystiticateur,  who  travela 
about  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Amerioa^uatralis, 
and  other  parts  of  the  world,  accompanied  by  a 
white  game  cock,  and  who  was  onoe  mis- 
taken for  a  magician  by  the  Greeks  of  Syra 
through  his  marvellous  feat  of  blowing  soap- 
bubbles  with  tobacco  smoke  inside  them.  I 
was  in  error,  however.  I  learnt  the  wondrooa 
creature's  name  before  I  reached  Berlin ;  bat 
although  he  refndned  from  binding  me  to 
secrecy,  this  is  not  the  time  nor  place  m  wludi 
to  reveal  it 

Ten  thirty  p.m.,  a  wild  sweep  through  a 
sandy  plain  thinly  starred  with  lighti ;  theft 
thickening  masses  of  human  habitations: 
then  brighter  coruscations  of  gaa-lampsL  and 
— Berlin.  Here  I  am  received  with  all  the 
honours  of  war.  Two  grim  goarda  with 
gleaming  bayonets  impress  m^  if  they  do 
not  awe  me,  on  the  platform  as  the  carriage- 
door  is  flung  open;  and  a  very  tall  imd 
fierce  poUoe  ^cer  in  a  helmet  demanda  my 
passport     I  observe    that  the  continental 


Georee  the  First  and  his  bad  oysters;  of]  governments  always  keep  the  polioemen  with 
Mi^gdebourg  and  Baron  Trenck,  till  I  went ,  the  longest  moustachioes,  the  largest  bodies^ 


to  sleep,  and  waking  found  myself  at  Pots- 
dam. 

I  found  that  I  had  another  travelling  com- 
panion here  in  the  person  of  a  magnificent 
incarnation,  all  lingletted,  oiled,  pcented, 
dress-coated,  and  watered-silk-faced,  braided, 
frogged,  ringed,  jewel" 
amber-headed  sticked,  and'  straw-coloured 
kid-gloved,  who  had  travelled  in  the  same 
train,  indeed,  from  Cologne,  but  had  been 
driven  out  of  the  adjoining  carriage,  he  said 
by  the  execrable  fumes  of  the  German  cigars, 
and  now  was  good  enough  to  tolerate  me, 
owin^r  to  a  mild  and  undeniably  Havannah 
cigar  L  lighted.  This  magnificent  incarnation 
shone  like  a  meteor  in  the  narrow  carriage. 
The  lamp  mirrored  itself  in  his  glistening 
equipment;  his  gloves  and  boots  fitted  so 
tightly,  that  you  felt  inclined  to  think  that 
he  had  varnished  his  hands  straw-colour,  and 
his  feet  black.  There  was  not  a  crease  in  his 
fine  linen,  a  speck  of  dust  on  his  superfine 
Saxony  sables,  his  moustachioes  and  glossy 
ringlets.  I  felt  ashamed,  em  baled  as  I  was 
in  rugd  and  spatterdashes,  and  a  fur  cap,  and 
a  courier's  pouch,  all  dusty  and  travel-stained, 
when  I  contemplated  this  bandbox  voyngeur, 
so  spruce  and  kemut,  the  only  sign  of  whose 
being  away  from  nome,  was  a  magnificent 
nuintle  lined  with  expensive  furs,  on  the  seat 
b^'side  him,  and  who  yet,  he  told  me,  had 
been  travelling  incessantly  fur  six  days.  He 
talked  with  incessant  vulubllity  in  the  French 
and  English  tongues ;  the  former  seemed  to 


and  the  most  ferocious  general  aspect^  at  the 
frontier  towns  and  railway  terminL  You 
always  see  the  61ite  of  the  municipal  foroe^ 
the  prize  policemen,  when  you  enter  a 
foreign  country,  and  those  in  power  have  a 
decided  eye   to    effect     Behold    me    here^ 

frogged,  ringed,  jewelled,  patent-leathered,  |  exactly  half  way    in  my    expedition    Dae 

'   North  —which  is  not  due  north    by-the-by, 
but  rather  north-east 

Behold  me,  come  post-haste  to  Berlin,  and 
half  my  journey  due  north  accomplished. 
Now,  when  the  northern  end  looms  in  aight^ 
I  find  myself  brought  to  a  standstilL  This  is 
the  twenty-seventh  of  April,  and  the  flowers  in 
England  must  be  looking  out  their  summer 
suits,  yet  here  I  am  literally  frozen-up.  It 
was  my  design,  on  quitting  London,  to  pro- 
ceed, vi&  Berlin,  to  Stettin  in  Pomerania^ 
and  there  to  take  the  first  steamer  to  3t 
Petersburgh.  Here  is  my  fare^  sixty-two 
dollars  in  greasy  Prussian  notes — ^like  curl- 
papers smoothed  out — here  is  my  Foreign- 
Olfice  passport,  not  vis6  yet  for  Kussia,  bat 
which  to-morrow  will  be  ;  here  are  my  brains 
and  my  heart,  bounding,  yearning,  for  Mus- 
covite impressions  ;  and  there,  at  Stettin-on- 
the-Oder  is  the  Post-Dampfschiff  Preussischer- 
Adlcr,  or  Fast  Mail-packet  Prussian  £agle. 
What  prevents  the  combination  of  these 
things  carrying  me  right  away  to  Cruustadt  f 
What  but  my  being  frozen  up  ?  What  but 
the  ice  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland  ? 

In  a  murky  office  in  Mark  Lane,  London, 
where  I  first  made  my  inquiries  into  aMus- 

be  his  native  one;  he  knew  everybody  audi  covite  mailers^  the  clerks  spoke  hopefully  of 
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the  noftliern  DavigflLtioo  being  perfectly  free 
bj  the  tnd  of  April.  In  Brussels,  weatber- 
wisfl  men  bound  llussia-wm^,  were  quite 
•anguine  bb  to  the  fimt  day  of  May  being 
first  open  water.  But  in  BerJin,  people 
began  to  shake  their  heads,  and  whisper 
Ugly  Btoriea  about  th«  ice ;  and  muny  advised 
me  to  take  a  run  down  to  LeipKig  and 
Dresdeiif  and  see  the  Saxon  Switzerland  ; 
lulling  me  algnlfteantly  that  I  would  have 
ample  time  to  eicplore  nil  ceatml  Germany 
btfore  the  northern  waters  were  imSJed 
by  the  keel  even  of  a  coek-boat.  There  was 
m  litUe  baud  of  Britons  purposing  for  Peters- 
burg  at  the  tabie  d'hOte  of  tlie  UAtel  de 
BuHiie,  at  Berlin^  of  whom  1  had  the  ad- 
vantage la  make  one  ;  and  we  fed  ouraelvca 
frtsm  day  to  day  (afier  dinner)  wUh  fnliaeione 
hapes  of  early  ateamei^.  A  Roman  citizen 
jQ  &  butf  waistcoat  J  and  eite  naively  interested 
in  taUow  (m  at  least  it  waa  whi^pered^ 
though  the  Famden  Blad  eaid  merely 
Shortaix,  Kanfinann  ana  Eogland,  and  wqjs 
illetit  aa  to  hia  speciality)  was  perfectly 
eertain  that  a  steamboat  would  start  from 
Stockholm  for  Cronatadt  on  the  fourlb  of 
May,  and  he  expressed  his  determination  to 
aecura  a  paaKige  by  h«r;  but  as  Sweden 
bappens  to  be  on  the  other  aide  of  the  Baltic, 
and  there  was  no  bridge,  and  no  water  coni- 
Biwnication  yet  opened  therewith,  the  Stock* 
bolm  steamer  was  a  thing  to  be  looked  at 
(in  lithography,  framed  and  glazed  in  the 
ball  of  the  hotel)  and  longed  for,  rather  than 
em  kirk  ed  in*  We  were  all  of  ua  perpetually 
haunted  by  a  sort  of  phantom  steamer — a 
viry  flying  Bussian — commanded^  I  presume, 
by  Captain  Yanderdeckenovitch,  whoae  de- 
parture some  one  Lad  seen  advertised  in  an 
anknowQ  newspaper.  This  spectral  craft 
waa  reported  to  have  left  Hull  eome  time 
iince — we  all  agreed  that  the  passage  money 
out  was  nine  guineas,  inclusive  of  provisiona 
of  the  very  beet  quality^  but  exclusive  of 
wines,  liquors,  and  the  steward's  fee,  and 
■he  was  to  call  (after  doubling  tbe  cape,  I 
presume)  at  Kiel,  Lubeck,  Copenhagen,  Ko- 
nigaberg  ;  Jerusalem,  Madagascar,  and  North 
and  South  Amerikee,  for  aught  I  know.  To 
find  thia  ghostly  bark,  an  impetuous  English- 
man-^a  north  eountryman  with  a  head  so 
fiery  IB  hue  that  they  might  have  put  him  on 
ft  post  and  made  a  lighthouse  of  him,  and 
pendant  whiskers  like  carriage  rugi,  stai'ted 
off  by  the  midnight  midl  to  Hamburg,  He 
came  back  in  three  days  and  a  towering  rage, 
■aying  that  there  was  ice  even  in  the  Elbe, 
and  giving  us  to  understand  that  the  free 
dUea  of  Hamburg,  Lubeek,  and  Bremen, 
bad  eonenrred  in  laughitig  him  to  aeorn  at 
the  bare  mention  of  a  steamer  due  north — 
jret  a  while  al  leasL  By  degrees  a  grim  cei> 
tainty  broke  upon  iia,  and  settled  itself  con* 
vincingly  in  our  miada.  To  the  complexion 
of  the  Preussischer-Adler  we  mu^^t  come; 
and  that  Post-Dampfschiff  would  stait 
firaia  Stettin  on   Satardayj  the  seventeeuth 


of  May  at  noon^  and  not  one  day  or  hour 
before, 

I  thought  the  three  long  weeks  would  never 
have  come  to  an  end.  I  might,  had  I  been 
differently  "i  tua  ted,  have  taken  my  fill  of  enjoy- 
ment in  Berlin,  and  sfient  three  pleasant  weeks 
there*  Unter  den  Linden,  the  Thier-G:i.rten, 
ClmrJot  ten  hour  g,  Fotsdam,  Krotts,  the  Ton- 
halle,  Sans  Souci  and  Mon bijou  (pronunnced 
Zang*Zouzy  aiid  Mongpichow)^  are  f|uite  suffi- 
cient to  make  a  man  deleetably  comfortable  on 
the  spree  r  to  sav  nothing  of  the  aj"t  treaMur«- 
a  to  red  Museum,  liauch's  st^atne  of  the  Cireat 
Frederic,  Kies'a  Amazooi  and  tho  sumptiious 
Opera-ban  a,  with  Joh^inna  V^^agXler  in  the 
Taimhatlser,  and  ^larleTagUoni  in  Satanella. 
But  they  w^ere  all  caviare  to  the  mill  ton  of 
Prussian  blue  devila  which  po^ieast^d  me, 
I  felt  that  I  had  no  business  in  Berlin — that 
I  had  no  right  to  applaud  Franlein  Wagner— 
that  I  ou^ht  to  reserve  my  kidglove  rever- 
berations for  Mademoiselle  Bagdanoff:  that 
every  walk  I  took  Unt«r  den  Linden  was  so 
many  paces  robbed  from  the  Nevsky  Perjspeo 
ttve,  and  that  every  sight  I  took  at  the  King 
of  Prussia  and  the  Princes  of  the  House  of 
Hohenzollern  waa  a  fraud  on  my  liege  literary 
mastera,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the 
scLona  of  the  house  of  Homano:^ 

Cou  science -stricken  aa  I  felt,  though  void 
of  guilt,  I  had  my  consolations — few  and 
spare,  but  grateful  as  Esmeralda's  cup  to  the 
thirst- tortured  Quaalmodo,  I  heard  the 
0 heron  of  Karl  Maria  von  Weber  performed 
with  such  a  fervour  and  solemnity  of  sincerity^ 
listened  to  with  such  rapt  attention  and  reve- 
rent love^-drunk  up  by  a  thousand  greedy 
earSf  bar  by  bar,  note  by  note — fvom  the 
first  delicioaa  horn-murmur  iu  the  overture 
to  the  last  crash  in  the  triumphant  ntai'ch^ 
that  I  began  at  hist  to  lancy  that  I  wsja  in  a 
cathedral  instead  of  a  theatre,  and  half- 
expected  the  people  to  kneel  when  the  bell 
rang  for  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  and  the 
brilliant  hunps  grew  pale.  An  extra  gleam  of 
consolation  was  imparted  to  me,  too,  when  I 
read  in  the  Sehauapiel-xettel  the  printed 
avowal  that  the  libretto  of  the  opera  bad 
been  into  High  Dutch  rendered  from  the 
English  of  the  Herr-Poem-Konatruktor  J,  R, 
Pknch^  Again  ;  I  saw  the  Faust  of  Wolf- 
gang von  GoL*the — the  Faust  aa  a  tragedy,  in 
all  its  magnilicent  and  majestic  aimplicity.  I 
don*t  think  I  clearly  comprehended  fiftj 
phrases  of  the  dialogue  ;  I  could  acjU'Cel^  read 
the  namea  of  the  dramatis  personie  m  the 
play-bill ;  and  yet  I  would  not  have  missed 
that  performance  for  a  pile  of  ducats ;  nor 
shall  I  ever  forget  the  actor  who  played 
Mfephistopheles.  His  nam©  ia  a  shadow  to  me 
now ;  the  biting  wit,  the  iearching  philosopliy, 
the  scathing  satire  in  his  speech  were  well 
nigh  Greek  to  me ;  but  the  hood,  the  gait, 
the  gestures,  the  devirs  grin,  the  vibrating 
voice,  the  red  cock's  feather,  the  long  ^xak^ 
shoes,  the  sardonically  uji- turned  muustuclve, 
will  never  be  ©rased  fi'om  my  tuiud,  and  wUl 
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stand  me  in  good  atead  for  oommentaries 
wlien  (111  the  week  of  the  three  Thursdays,  I 
suppose)  I  take  heai*t  of  grace  and  sit  down 
to  study  the  giant  of  Weimar*s  masterpiece 
in  the  original.  There  was  a  pretty,  blue- 
eyed,  rosy-Bpped  Margu6rite,  whose  hair  had 
a  golden  sneen  perfectly  wondrous ;  and 
Faust  would  have  been  a  senseless  stock  not 
to  have  fallen  in  love  with  her ;  but,  alas ! 
she  was  too  fat,  and  looked  as  if  she  ate  too 
much  ;  and  when  she  wept  for  Faust  gave 
me  far  more  the  impression  that  she  was 
crying  because,  like  the  ebony  patriarch 
Tucker,  familiarly  bight  Dau,  she  was  too 
late  for  her  supper.  Still,  I  came  away  from 
Faust  almost  happy. 

There  might,  perchance,  at  other  times  be  a 
mrly  pleasure  in  the  discovery  that  Berliu 
gloves  are  apparently  unknown  at  Berlin — 
even  as  there  are  no  ]^nch  rolls  in  Paris — 
and  that  Berlin  wool  is  very  little  sought 
after.  There  might  have  been  tome  advan- 
tage gained  to  adenoe  by  an  attempt  to 
analyse  the  peculiar  smell  of  the  capital  of 
Prussia,  which,  to  uninitiated  nones,  seems 
compounded  of  volatile  essenoe  of  Cologne 
(not  the  eau,  but  the  streets  thereof)  multi- 
plied by  sewer,  plus  cesspool,  plus  Grande 
hue  de  Peray  plus  Bue  da  la  Tizeranderie 
after  a  shower  of  rain,  plus  port  of  Marseilles 
at  any  time,  plus  London  eating-house,  plus 
Tauzhall  bone-boiliuff  establishment,  plus 
tallow  factory,  plus  Tow  lodging-house  in 
Whitechapel,  plus  dissecting-rooms,  plus  the 
''gruel  thick  and  slab"  of  Macbeth*s  witches 
when  it  began  to  cool.  There  might  have 
been  a  temporary  relief  in  expatiating  on  the 
geological  curiosities  of  Beiliu,  the  foot- 
laceratiug  pavement,  aud  the  Sahara-like 
sandy  plain  in  which  the  city  is  situate. 
There  might  have  been  a  temporary  excite- 
ment, disagreeable  but  salubrious,  in  losing, 
as  I  did,  half  my  store  of  Prussian  notes  in  a 
cab,  and  cooling  my  heels  for  three  successive 
days  at  the  Police  Pnesidium  in  frantically- 
fruitless  inquiries  (in  very  scanty  German) 
after  my  depailed  treasure — but  there  waan*t ; 
no,  not  one  atom.  Though  the  H6tel  de 
Bussie  boasted  as  savoury  a  table-d'hCte  as 
one  would  wish  to  find,  likewise  Bhine  wine 
exhilarating  to  the  palate  and  soothiue  to  the 
soul,  I  began  to  loathe  my  food  and  drink. 
I  longed  for  Bussian  caviare  and  Busaiaii 
Todki.  I  came  abroad  to  eat  candles  and 
drink  train-oil— or,  at  least,  the  equivalent 
for  that  which  is  popularly  supposed  to  form 
the  favourite  food  ot  our  late  enemies — and 
not  to  feast  on  Bisque  soup  and  suprdme  de 
volaille.  Three  weeks  I  they  seemed  an 
eternity. 

Tlie  maestro  whom  I  met  at  Potsdam, 
went  back  to  Cologne  cheerfully;  he  was 
not  bound  for  the  land  of  the  Buss;  and, 
having  accomplished  the  object  of  his  mission 
—which  I  imagine  to  have  been  the  engage- 
ment of  a  few  hundred  fiddlers— departed  in 
a  droschky,  his  straw-coloured  kida  gleaming 


in  the  aunsliine,  and  wishing  me  joy  of  u^ 
journey  to  St.  Petersburg.  Shall  i  ever  get 
there,  I  wouder  ?  The  Englishman  who  w«b 
a  man  of  the  world  didn*t  come  back.  He  of 
the  red  head  (Mr.  Eddysloue  1  diristenad 
him  from  his  beacon-like  hair)  took  rail  for 
ElOnigsberg,  to  see  if  there  was  anything 
in  the  steam-vessel  line  to  be  done  thera^ 
and  the  buff  waistcoat,  who  wuh  oomoMr- 
cially  interested  in  tallow,  boldly  an* 
nounced  his  determination  n>it  to  stand  it 
any  longer,  but  to  be  off  to  St.  Peterabnig 
overland. 

Overland !  and  why  could  not  I  alao  fn 
overland?  The  railway,  I  reasoned,  will 
thence,  as  far  as  this  same  £.6uigubeig,  and 
taking  me  by  way  of  Tilsit^  Tauroggeu,  ]£uai], 
Biga,  and  Lake  Tschudi,  I  can  reach  the 
much-desired  Petropolis.  There  is  the  malle- 
poate  or  diligence ;  there  is  the  extra-post ; 
there  is  the  private  kibitka,  which  I  can  pur- 
chase, or  hire,  and  horse  at  my  own  charges 
from  stage  to  stage.  The  journey  ought  to 
occupy  ABOUT  aix  daya.  About  !  but  a  wary 
and  bronzed  queen's  messenger,  who  con- 
verses with  me  ^he  ought  to  know  sometliiiif^ 
for  he  is  on  the  half-pay  of  the  dragoons,  ia  a 
lord's  nephew,  spent  hfty  thouaami  pounda 
before  he  waa  five-and-tweuty,  and  ia  now 
ceaselessly  wandering  up  and  down  on  tlia 
face  of  the  earth  with  a  red  despatch-box, 
aix  hundred  a-year,  and  his  expenses  paid)— 
the  queen's  messenger,  bronzed  and  wary, 
shake:!  his  head  ominously.  When  tlie  winter 
breaks  up  in  Bussia,  he  remarks,  the  roada 
break  up  too,  and  the  travellers  break  down« 
He  lias  often  been  overland  himself  (where 
hasn't  he  been  ?)  perforce  in  winter ;  and  he 
has  such  marrow-freeziug  stories  to  tell  (all 
in  a  cool,  jaunty,  mess-room-softened -by- 
experience  manner),  of  incessant  travelling 
by  day  and  night,  o(  roads  made  up  of 
morasses,  sand-hilla,  and  deep  guUiaa,  of 
drunken  drivers,  of  infamous  post-houaea 
swarming  with  all  the  plagues  of  Egypt, 
natural  i^  Bussian  subjects ;  of  atrociously 
extortionate  Jew  postmasters ;  of  horaea— 
rum  ones  to  look  at,  and  rummer,  or  worae 
ones,  to  go ;  of  frequent  stoppages  for  faoara 
together ;  of  an  absolute  dearth  of  anytliiiur 
wholesome  to  eat  or  drink,  save  bread  and 
tea.  He  enlarges  so  much  on  the  bruisingi^ 
bum  pings,  joltings,  and  dislocations  to  which 
the  unfortunate  victim  of  the  nominally  six. 
but  more  frequently  twelve  days'  overland 
route  is  subject,  that  I  bid  the  project  avaunt 
like  an  ugly  phantom^  and,  laying  it  in 
the  Baltic  Sea,  determine  to  weather  out 
the  time  as  well  as  I  can,  till  the  seven- 
teenth. 

I  can't  stop  any  longer  in  Berlin,  how- 
ever, that  is  certain.  So  I  drive  out  of  the 
Oraneinberg  Gate,  and  cast  myself  into  a 
railway  carriage,  which,  in  its  turn,  casta 
me  out  at  Stettin-on-the-Oder,  eighty-four 
miles  distant.  And  on  the  banks  of  that 
fearsome  Biver  Oder  I  pass  May-4ay,    la 
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ttie  0<!ei%  toOj  I  find  the  steamer  iii  wjilch,  at 
iorae  ftii*  remote  petloil  of  »ny  exiatencia,  1 
aupj^fose  I  iini  to  occtipy  a  berth.  I  fimJ  the 
PrtjuWclmr  *^<t]tT;  but  wots  ia  me  I  she  liJin 
tukifti  to  her  l>ed  ia  a  gr^i^vibg  Jock,  and  is  a 
j>iUiitilti  ajght  to  see.  Titers  being:  some- 
ti/mg  the  luut^er  with  lier  boilers,  tliey 
hhvn  disniiisLed  bei-,  leaving  her  uutUing 
but  abuMsy  sturii(>s  like  w*>Oiieh  legs,  Thej 
art)  sci aping  her  nil  over,  for  some  cutaneous 
dUorder  with  which  site  U  utHIcteJ,  I  pre- 
sume ;  aud  ihhy  are  re-cojiperbig  her  botttiui, 
^-sm  openitiuu  which  GarmaD  ahlpwrighla 
apjit^ar  to  mtt  to  peiform  with  guru *ariibfc, 
diilcb  mt^tal  and  a  camtslVhair  peudL  AUo- 
ijcther  tl!0  Prus^ijui  Eagle  lo<ik»i  such  n  woe- 
W^oiie^  tnouhuig^,  tjLi Ueaa,  broketi-befikeil 
bird,  ntid  so  voiy  tiidikc?  going  to  Cronstadt, 
tinit  1  flee  fruiu  her  la  diarrifty  ;  and  boarditig 
the  Geyser,  whioh  i«  trimj  taut|  and  doisble- 
fuuut?ledj  ftttfum  awii'Lly  Lhfoiigb  the  IJaf  See 
to  SwiiRMuuudi?,  aud  theji  across  the  E^ft  Se^ 
to  CopenhiiEjeu. 

rienty  of  tltue  (misarere  me)  to  see  all  tbat 
b  to  \m  seen  in  the  chief  city  of  Denmark  ;  to 
take  the  Englkh  coinp  iny  a  railway  to  Kties- 
kilde  i  to  croas  over  t^  MiilinotS  in  Sweden  ; 
to  ga  back  to  Stettin — to  tlie  devil,  I  think, 
if  thi«  ia»ts  much  lon'^er.  There  is  a  horrible 
perauiaion  forcing  itself  upon  me  now — ^that 
I  live  in  Berlin ;  tiiat  my  goal  la  there.  Back 
to  Berlin  I  go.  Letters  are  watting  for  me. 
People  J  didn't  know  frt>m  Adam  a  month 
a^o,  and  don't  Ci^re  a  Rilbergrc^ehen  for 
offer  to  kisa  me  on  lx)th  che^k^,  and  wel* 
come  me  home.  I  suppose  by  thia  time  I 
&m  a  Pru^^un  Bu)ijecl|  and  ahall  have  to 
■erife  in  tlie  landwehr.  Between  that  and 
blowing  one'a  braina  out  there  is  not  much 
difference. 

1  go  back  to  Stettin,  where  I  have  a  tonch 
of  the  overland  longing  again  (it  ii  uow  the 
tenth  of  Miiy),  and  a  JewUh  gentleman  with 
an  apple-green  gabardine,  lined  with  cat^akin^ 
and  a  beard  m  ragged  and  torn,  that  1  aai 
led  to  snrmiae  that  lie  has  him^^elf  dt^pol!ed 
^e  cats  of  their  fuiTy  rol>es,  and  has  snfffired 
aeverely  in  the  contest,  i^  exceedingly  aoxiuns 
(be  nosed  me  in  the  hotel  lobby  3^  an  Euglli;})- 
nvi^iif  witliin  an  hour  of  my  arrival),  that  I 
oliouid  purchase  a  kibjtka  he  lias  to  selL  He 
only  wants  fifly  thaler^  for  it :  it  is  a  splendid 
kibitka,  be  says: — '^aeiirhubschisehrocklich  ! 
wund^u^schon  — eo  I  go  to  look  at  it ;  for  I  fdel 
just  in  the  sort  of  mood  to  buy  a  kibitka,  or 
an  elephant^  a  diiring-bell^a  man^le^  an  organ 
with  srn  iosantj  monkey  to  grind  it,  and  throw 
myself  into  the  Oder  immediately  afterwarda 
I  took  at  the  kibltka,  which  I  am  to  horse 
horn  93i^i&  to  atrige,  and  I  deserv<>  to  l>e  hor^sed 
myself  if  I  buy  it^sotamentableaitoidshandry- 
diui  ia  it.  1  quarrt-l  wilh  the  Jew  in  tlie  cat- ' 
•kin^  on  the  subject,  who  cat  la  me  lord,  and  ! 
ftheds  teai&  Flndia;;  that  I  am  determiuedi 
not  to  throw  away  my  thai  era  on  hie  kibitka,  t 
be  with  the  elasili^ity  in  commBrcml  transiiu-  \ 
tiona  common  to  Mb  nation,  pruposua  that  I ! 


should  become  the  possessor  of  a  splendid 
dreeing' ease  with  silv^er  mountings  ;  but  on 
niy  rematjnng  proof  againat  tbia  tcmpiation, 
nM  wdl  aK  against  that  of  a  stojk  oi*  prim© 
Hungarian  tob;\>:!co,  which  is  to  be  sold  for  & 
I  vie  re  sung,  he  changes  blitht^ly  fi^om  scHer  to 
fmyei",  anil  generously  olfera  to  purchrise  at 
advantageous  ratea,  and  for  ready  money, 
any  jHtrtton  of  my  wardrobe  I  may  consider 
aijperlluoUiS.  He  is  not  in  the  least  olfemled 
when  I  bid  him  go  hang  in  the  Eiv^lisb 
language,  ainl  wal5  away  motxldy— <mlling 
afier  toe  in  cheerfnl  accents  (by  the  title 
of  Well- Born  Gr«at  Hrkiah  i^h\  that  he 
has  a  line  Englisli  bnlbpup  to  dij^pjau  of, 
dirt  cheap. 

A  fter  tnia,  1  havi*  anotber  hx^k  at  the  "  Prens- 
aicher  Ad  lor/*  which,  by  this  time,  iia^  I  teen 
turiied,  for  coppf^ring  purptH>?«,  nearly  kuel 
upwards,  and  lotiks  as  if  ahe  [v\[  ahandoned 
herself  to  deapai  r,  m  I  hitr^.  Wat  k  tfie  sn-eeta 
of  Stettin  I  aare  not^  for  lam  pnnsneil  by  the 
btdeoitj!  specti'e  of  Thomas  Tihler  una  Tyrol 
of  whom  more  anon.  Yes,  Tiumnis,  hi  tlua* 
pages  aliaH  you  like  noxious  liat  on  barn- 
door, be  spread  out  with  nails  of  type  I  And, 
as  fur  fieri  in,  I  am  ai-^hamed  to  show 
my  face  there  again.  The  v^rf  clerks 
at  the  station  seem  to  think  it  quite  time  for 
me  to  be  in  BtisaiH,  and  I  ani  afr-aid  the  head 
waiter  at  the  116 tel  de  Rinisiej  t^wik  it  very  iU 
that  I  camtf  back  last  time.  Yet  I  journey 
there^  and  back,  and  there  again ;  and  in 
one  of  my  jonrneys  to  Berlin  1  have  my 
passpoil  made  gooil  for  Russia.  The  pro^e^^ 
is  a  solemn  and  intrieate  one,  and  merits  a 
fe  w  wo  n  h  o  f  n  oticc.  T I  s  e  re  i  s*  pi  en  ty  of  ti  me ; 
they  are  fiammering  away  at  the  Fruasian 
Eagle's  boilers  yet.  FirBt,  with  grejLt  fear 
and  trembling,  1  go  to  the  Hotel  of  the 
HusKian  Embassy,  which  is  a  tremendouB 
raaiiaion,  aa  big  as  a  Ciintle,  under  the  Ijin- 
den.  I  have  Unne  the  innjority  of  Foreign 
LegEitions  abroad  with  tolerable  eqnanimityi 
but  I  am  quite  overcome  here  by  tht*  grtin- 
denrj  aod  th«  double  eagle  over  the  gate,  and 
thes'^aatnesaof  the  court-yard,  and  the  odi.uir  of 
a  dlph>iuaiiu  dinner,  which  ia  beiug  cooked 
(proliably  in  stew-pjiua  of  gold  from  the  Ural 
mountains)  J  but  1  am  e^(>eciaUy  awed  by  a 
huuae-porter,  or  Sui^e,  of  gigantic  stature, 
possibly  the  largest  isuis^e  that  ever  huoaan 
ambiisaador  poaseiiseiL  He  is  not  exactly 
like  a  beadk,  nor  a  drum-major^  nor  an 
archbitihop  (he  weara  a  gold-embroidered 
alb),  n*>r  a  Fi^eUl  Mar:shal,  ^ht  Garter  King 
at  Arma,  nor  M_v  Lord  on  'May-d-ty,  hut  is 
aomething  between  jdl  these  fnnctioikiriea  in 
appearance.  He  has  a  long  gilt-he  tded  pole 
in  his  hand,  much  more  like  the  "mast  of 
aome  tali  Ammiral^"  than  a  Christian  staffj 
and  when  I  ask  him  the  way  to  tlie  jhassport- 
utHce,  he  magnJinimouHly  refratna  from  ejacu- 
h\tiiig  a uy thing  about  l?'ee  fo-t\nn,  *tr  i*ni  U- 
iog  the  blood  of  an  Englisihman,  and  ina-t!^*il 
of  eating  me  u[^  alive  on  the  spot,  or  uriu  ling 
my  bonea  to  make  his  bread,  he  tellr*  me,  in  a 
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deep  baas  yoice,  to  enter  the  second  door  on 
the  left  through  the  court-yard,  and  monnt 
two  pair  of  stairs.  Jblere,  in  but  a  seedy 
little  bureau  for  so  grand  a  mansion,  I 
find  a  little  round  old  gentleman  in  a  grey 
flannel  dressing-gown  and  a  skull-cap,  who 
looks  more  like  my  uncle  Toby  than 
a  liussian,  offers  me  snuff  from  his  box 
(a  present  from  the  Czar,  perhaps),  and 
courteously  desires  to  know  wliat  he  can  do 
for  me.  I  explain  my  errand,  upon  which 
the  little  old  ^Jentlemau  shakes  liis  head  with 
Biirleigh-like  sagacity,  as  if  granting  a  vis& 
to  a  pasapoit  were  no  light  matter,  and, 
securing  my  papers,  begs  me  to  call  again  at 
three  o'clock  the  following  day.  I  call  again 
at  the  appointed  time,  when  it  appeara  that 
the  little  old  centleman — or,  at  least,  his 
diplomatic  chiefs — have  no  orders,  as  yet,  to 
admit  English  subjects  into  Bussia ;  so  there 
are  telegraphic  messages  to  be  sent  to  War- 
saw, where  Count  Gortschakoff  is,  and  who 
mo«t  courteously  telegraphs  back,  "By  all 
means ;"  *  and  the^^  are  papers  to  be  signed, 
and  declarations  to  be  made,  and  there  is 
the  deuce  and  all  to  pay.  When  all  these 
formalities  have  been  satisfactorily  gone 
through,  1  begin  to  think  it  pretty  nearly  time 
for  the  passport  to  be  ready,  and  ask  for  it ; 
but  the  little  old  gentleman,  shaking  that 
head  of  his  with  much  suavity,  suggests  to- 
morrow at  a  quarter  to  four.  The  chief 
secretary  of  legation,  he  says,  is  at  Charlotten- 
bourg,  dining  with  the  king,  and  without  his 
signature  the  passport  is  not  valid.  I  call 
again  ;  but  I  suppose  the  secretary  must 
be  taking  tea  with  some  other  member  of 
the  royal  family,  for  no  passport  do  I  re- 
ceive, and  another  apix>intment  is  made. 
This  time  I  see  my  passport  bodily,  lying  on 
a  table,  and  by  the  amount  of  Bussian  hiero- 
glyphics and  double  eagle  stamps  covering 
every  available  blank  space  on  its  surface,  it 
ought  surely,  to  my  mind,  to  be  good  from 
Bevel  to  Tobolsk.  But  it  is  noch  nicht 
fertig, — not  yet  ready — the  little  old  gentle- 
man says.  He  speaks  nothing  but  Qerman 
— so,  at  least,  he  blandly  declares;  yet  I 
notice  that  he  pricks  his  ears  up  sharply,  and 
that  his  eyes  twinkle,  when  an  irate  fVench- 
man  whose  errand  is  the  same  as  mine  (only 
he  has  been  waiting  ten  days),  denounces  Uie 
Bussians,  in  his  native  tongue,  as  a  nation  de 
barbares.  I  begin  myself  to  get  exceedingly 
cross,  and  impatient  to  know  when  I  am  to 
have  the  precious  document ;  whereupon  the 
little  old  gentleman  looks  at  me  curiously,  as 
if  he  didn't  quite  understand  what  I  meant, 
or  perhaps  as  if  I  didn't  quite  understand  his 
meaning. 

*  lu  that  meritorious  philo-Ruasian  organ,  the  Nord, 
I  saw.  a  few  days  sinco.  an  anecdote,  apropos  of  tele- 

Kiphic  despatches,  which,  I  think,  will  boar  translation, 
rd  Granville,  acooi-ding  to  the  Kurd,  had  commissioned 
one  ijir  Acton  to  ougago  a  house  at  Moscow  for  him.  Sir 
Acton  telegraphs  to  LK>i-d  Granvillo  to  know  whether  the 
terms  demanded  for  the  house  will  suit  his  lordshii>, 
wheraupou  Lord  Qran  ville  telegraphs  book,  *  'Yes,  my  drar. " 


^^  Where  do  you  live  in  Berlin  t  **  he  aaki^ 
suddenly. 

I  tell  him  that  I  am  stoppinff  at  the  HAtd 
de  Bussie,  in  which  with  a  smite  of  fire  hua* 
dred  diplomatist  power,  he  makes  me  a  bow. 
and  tells  me  he  will  have  the  honour  ot 
bringing  me  the  passport  this  present  even- 
ing, at  six  o'clock.  I  ask  if  there  ia  any 
charge  for  the  visft ;  but,  witli  another  smile 
that  would  set  a  sphynx  up  in  business  on 
the  spot,  so  inscrutable  is  it,  he  aasnrea 
me  tnat  the  vis&  is  Gratis,  gratia,  and 
bows  me  out.  I  go  home  to  dinner,  and 
discourse  to  Mr.  £renreich  on  my  passport 
tribulations. 

''  When  he  comes  this  evening,**  says  this 
worthy  landlord, ''  you  liad  better  give  him  a 
thaler  at  once.  Otherwise  you  may  perhaps 
find  that  he  has  left  the  passport  at  the 
Legation,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  ob- 
tain it  before  to-morrow.'* 

The  little  old  gentleman  is  punctual  to  hii 
appointment,  and  I  no  sooner  catch  sight  of 
him  in  the  darkened  salle  k  manger,  than  I 
hasten  to  slip  the  necessary  note  into  his 
hand.  He  makes  me  a  profosicm  of  bow% 
and  gives  me  my  paasporti — gott  naeh 
Bussland,  as  he  expresses  it.  'Gutt  naeh 
Bussland.**  When  I  spread  the  paaspoit 
on  the  table,  and  recal  the  little  old  gentle- 
man's words,  I  can't  help  feeling  somewhat 
of  a  thrill  *<Gutt  naeh  Bussland  **— hen 
are  the  double  eagles,  and  ^e  paragn^hs 
scrawled  in  unknown  characters^  and  my 
name  (I  presume)  in  such  an  etymological 
disguise  that  my  wisest  child,  had  I  one^ 
would  despair  of  recognising  his  own  hiker 
in  it.  Yet  the  expenditure  of  three  shillings 
has  made  me  ''good  for  Bussia.**  Bat 
yesterday  there  was  a  gulf  of  blood  and  fire, 
and  the  thunder  of  a  thousand  guns  between 
England  and  Bussia !  the  Ultima  Thule  of 
St  Petersburg  was  as  inaccessible  to  an 
Englishman  as  Mecca  or  Japan,  and  now,  lo, 
a  scrap  of  a  stamped  paper  and  a  few  pieees  of 
gold  will  carry  me  through  the  narrow  chan- 
nel, that,  ten  months  ago,  the  British  govern- 
ment would  have  given  millions  to  be  able  to 
float  one  gun-boat  on. 

'Itsch  chost  von  Daler,**  says  the  com- 
missionnaire  with  the  umbrella.  What  he 
should  want  a  Prussian  dollar  from  me 
for,  or  why,  indeed,  he  should  exact  any- 
thing, passes  my  comprehension.  He  walked 
into  my  bed-room  at  the  Drei  Kronen  this 
morning,  at  a  dreadfully  early  hour  with 
his  hat  on,  and  his  umbi*ella  ^a  didl  crimsoii 
in  hue)  under  his  arm.  He  bade  me  good 
morning  in  a  cavalier  manner,  and  informed 
me  that  he  was  the  commissionnaire,  to 
which  I  retorted  that  he  might  be  the  Pone, 
but  that  I  wanted  none  of  his  company.  l%e 
boots  was  packing  my  luggage,  and  he  super- 
intended the  process  with  a  serenely  patronis- 
ing air,  thinking  possibly,  that  on  the  principle 
that ''  I'oeil  du  mattre  engraisse  le  cheval,  it 
is  the  eye  of  the  commiuionnaire  that  ooi^ 
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tbe  trunks.  Fin  ding  me  iDdlapoaed  for  c^n- 
▼er«atitiii  (I  hud  t»ktu  some  geouiue  Rmiaian 
caviare  for  brejikfiust  wilh  a  view  of  neclim fi- 


ll ten^ils  I  a  titillating  odour  issu^  tlier^ 
from,  and  there  are  four  cook»,  yea  four, 
all   in  proftiajsionul  white.     One  baa  an   im- 


tiaiti^  mjat^lf  earlj^  and  waa  drez^cifuUy  sick) J  perial  and  gold  watcH-chain^  one  m  flirting 
lie  took  liLtuseirixud  umbrella  ott'  to  aiiother  i  with  the  fit<warda«3  (who  is  young,  pretty^ 
apnrtiuent,  and  the  boots  eapreased  hia  9<>unc<?d^  and  wears  ber  hair  after  the  ma no^r 
opittiou  to  roe  (in  strict  confideuce)  that  be,  i  of  the  Empress  Eugenie), a  tkhtl  ia  amukiog  a 
tbe  cotnmi^ionrmire»  was  a  spilzbtibe,      Thia'jiaper  cigarette  (quite  the  gentleman)  white 


m  all  he  liius  done  for  m^t  ana  now  he  has  the 
conscience  to  come  to  nie  and  tell  me  that  his 
charge*  are  **  chost  von  Dxler,'*  He  is  ftutho- 
ri!ie<C  it  appears,  by  Komebody  who  does 
not  pay  the  thiilers  himself,  to  eitort  them 
from  other  f>eople ;  and  he  points,  with 
cotmdoua  pride^  to  soma  tarnisUed  buttona 
on  hie  waietcoat  ou  wMeh  tbe  RtiS:3iaQ  eagle 
is  mr^nifeat 

Why  do  I  give  the  commjBsionnaire  tbe 
tbal^r  he  demandif,  and   to  which  he  has  no 


the  last,  reclining  in  a  grove  of  atewpaoa,  ia 
studying  attentively  a  handsomely  bound 
book.  What  can  it  be  7  Newton*8  Pnncipla, 
Victor  Hugo's  Contemplation  a,  tlie  CuisiJiier 
lioya),  or  the  Polite  Letter  writt^r  I  The 
Preusaicher  Adler,  be  it  known,  like  her  sister 
vessel  tbe  Vladimir,  is  an  intensely  aristo- 
cratic boat.  Both  are  commanded  by  otHoera 
respectively  of  the  Prnsiiian  (!)  and  Rus- 
sia u  (!!)  navies.  The  fare  by  the  Prussian 
Eiigle  ia  enorniously  high  ;  nine  guineas  for  a 


•ort  of  right  I     Wliy  do   I  feel  inclined  to   sixty  bours^  paasa|^e<.     On   payment   of  thia 


^ve  two,  three  doUaif^  to  invite  him  to 
|»krtake  of  ¥cbnap]is,  to  east  myself  on  his 
seck^  and  assure  him  that  I  love  htm  aa  a 
brother  1  Why,  because  tonlaj'^is  Satunlay, 
the  eeventeentb  of  May,  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon,  and  I  am  atandlug  on 
tbe  deck — the  quarter  deck,  ye  gods !— ' 
of  the  Preuaaicher  Adler  which  good  pyro- 
acaphe  ha^i  ^ot  ber  steam  up  to  a  mad- 
dening extent^  and  in  another  hour's  time 
will  leave  the  b arbour  of  Stettin  for  Cron* 
■t&dt. 

New  tail-feathers,  new  winp; -feat here,  new 
beak,  new  clawH,  has  thePreiisaicher-Adler.  A 
bnive  bird.  There  is  nothing  the  matter 
With  ber  boilers  now,  her  niaat*  are  tapering^ 
her  decks  enow-wblte^  and  I  hare  no  doubt 
that  her  copper  glistens  like  burnished  gold, 
and  that  the  mermaids  in  the  Baltic  will  be 
tempted  to  purloin  little  bita  of  the  ebining 
metal  to  deck  their  weedy  tressei  withal.  A 
brau  new  flag  of  creamy  tinge  floats  at  ber 


exorbitant  honorariam  she  will  carry  auch 
humble  passengera  as  myself;  but  the  ordi- 
nary travellers  per  Preusaicher  Adler  are 
princes  of  the  empire,  grand  dukesj  arch- 
electors,  general'lieu  tenants,  ambaakadora, 
senators,  councillors  of  state.  And  as  for 
ladies^tene^  ! — tbe  best  edition  of  Almack's 
Bevisited  is  to  be  found  on  board  a  Stettin 
steamboat.  I  start  at  tbe  wrong  end  of  the 
season  to  travel  with  the  grandeea,  however. 
For  thia  being  the  comnjencenient  of  tha 
navigation  and  of  Peace:  beaidea,  the  HiiB^ian 
aristocracy  are  all  hurrying  away  from  SL 
Petersburgh  as  fast  as  ever  they  can  obtain 
piiasports.  Tlie  Vtadimir,  they  teU  me,  has 
all  her  berths  enga£:ed  up  to  the  middle  of 
July  next)  and  the  Prussian  Eagle  ia  in  equal 
demands 

I  should  perhaps  be  more  nnexceptionably 
satisfied  with  the  Adler*s  arrangements^  if  her 
crew  would  not  persist  in  wearing  mous- 
taches and  hessian  boots  with  the  t»ssels  cut 


stem,  and  on  it  ia  depicted  with  smart  pin-  off.  It  is  not  nautical,  A  boalawain,  too, 
mage,  and  beak  and  claws  of  gold,  an  eagle  of  {  with  fltripes  down  hia  trousers,  is  to  me  an 
gigantic  dimensioua.  And  tnis  is  the  last ;  aiiomaly,  I  must  dissent,  too,  from  the  system 
nagle  wit b  one  bead  that  I  shall  see  on  this  of  slowing  paaaengersMuggage  per  Preussic her 


tide  Jordan. 
Everything  seems  to  be  new  on  board.  The 


Adler,    The  manner  of  it  appears  to  be  thia  ; 
a  stalwart  porter  balancing  a  heavy  tnmk  on 


taloon  is   gorgeous   in   crimaon  velvet,  and  |  his  shoulder  advances  along  tlie  plank  wbich 


mirrors,  and  mahogany  and  gold.  There 
are  the  cleaneat  of  sheeta,  the  rosiest  of 
counterpanes,  tbe  most  coquettish  of  chintz 
cortaiuB  to  the  bertha.  All  the  crockery  is 
new.  All  tbe  knives  and  forks  are  new ; 
and  though  I  discover  afterwards  that  they 
won't  cut,  they  are  delightful  ly  ablny. 
There  ia  a  library  of  new  books  in  a 
new  rosewood  oaae,  and  there  Is  a  new 
cabinet  piarjo,  tuned  up  to  aautical- concert 
pitch,  and  whose  keys  when  struck   clang 


leads  from  tbe  wharf  to  the  ahip^s  side,  H© 
advances  jauntily,  as  though  he  were  not 
uDaconstomed  to  dance  a  corauto.  Arrived 
at  tbe  brink  of  tbe  abyss^  be  stops,  ex- 
pectorates^ bandies  a  joke  in  High  Dutch 
with  a  compatriot  who  is  mending  bis 
troasera  in  an  adjacent  barge,  and  bending 
slightly,  pitches  the  trunk  head  foremost  into 
the  bold, 

lliere  is,  I  need  scarcely  say,  a  tremendous 
fuss  and  to<do  with  papers  and  policemen 


abarply  as  tbe  tongue  of  an  American  :  before  we  start,  calling  over  names,  verltica- 
steamboat  clerk.  The  Btewardsj  of  whomltiou  or  legitimitatlou  of  passports,  aa  it  is 
there  are  a  goodly  number,  are  ^l  clad  in '  called  by  the  Russian  consul,  et  cetera  et 
gloasy  new  uniforms  of  a  fancy  naral  cut*  and  '  cetera;  but  I  will  say  this,  in  honour  of  the 
look  like  midahipmen  at  a  Vauxhall  mas-  Preussicher  Adler*a  punctuality,  that  as  the 
qti^rada*  There  is  a  sp^icious  galley  for  clock  strikes  uoon  we  cast  off  from  our  moor« 
eookhttg  purposes,  full  of  the  bnghtcst  cooking  ings,  and  steam  away  through  the  narrow 
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Oder.  At  Swinemunde  I  see  the  last  of 
Pru»tia ;  beuccforth  I  must  be  of  Husaia  aud 
Russian. 


A  WIFE'S  PABDON. 

Now  that  tbe  first  wild  pang  is  {wst  aiid  over, 
Now  I  have  IrariiM  to  accept  it  as  a  truth, 

That  inon  love  not  as  women,  that  the  lover 
To  whom  the  woman  gives  herself,  her  yonth, 

Her  trust,  her  lovo,  her  worship, — in  his  heart. 
Just  on  the  surfiMse,— keeps  a  spot  apart, 

DerkM  with  gaj  weeds,  and  painted  flies  and  flowen. 
Bright  to  the  eje,  all  scentlcsa  though  they  be : 

Beneath  whose  flaunting  blooms  and  sbadelcas  bowen 
He  can  lecuive  as  flaunting  company ; 

I  can  forgive  thee,  knowing  that  I  hold, 
Alone  of  all,  the  key  of  purest  gold 

That  locks  the  gate  beyond,  whose  golden  trellis 
Shuts  out  the  common  herd  and  shuts  in  me, 

'Mid  nightingales  and  fountains,  where  a  palace 
Hymen  hath  built,  and  I  alone  with  thee 

Can  dwell  while  both  shall  live,  supreme  to  reign 
The  rightful  queen  of  thia  my  fisir  domain. 

80, 1  forgive  thee,  husband,  yet,  I  pardon, 
I  give  thee  boek  the  love  I  bad  withdrawn ; 

Love — ay,  but  not  the  tame  love,  that  gay  garden 
With  all  iU  florid  flowers,  iu  danve-trod  lawn, 

Iti  painted  butterflies,  a  tomb  contaioa 

Wherein  lie  buried  Trust's  poor  cold  remains. 


BLACK  AND  BLUE. 

Forty  years  ago,  there  went  out  to  India, 
in  the  good  ship  Globe,  Ensign  the  Honour- 
able Francis  Gay,  a  younger  son  of  the  Bight 
Honourable  the  Earl  of  Millflower.  The 
ensign  was  in  his  nineteenth  year,  aud  was 
proceeding  to  join  his  regiment,  which  was 
stationed  at  Cliinsurah. 

Lord  Mill  flower,  in  his  heart,  hoped  that 
his  son  would  never  return :  he  was  so  great 
a  disgrace  to  his  family.  There  was  no  vice 
with  which  this  vouth  was  unfiEuniliar.  He 
had  l)een  expelled  from  no  fewer  than  seven 
schoolii.  In  two  instances  his  offence  was 
theft.  His  conduct  had  so  preyed  upon  the 
mind  of  Lady  Millflower  tnat  she  lost  her 
reason.  At  seventeen,  he  committed  several 
forgeries  of  his  eldest  brother's,  Lord  Lark- 
spenre's  name  ;  aud  he  took  a  similar  liberty 
with  the  name  of  his  father's  steward.  But 
these  off«'nces  were  hushed  up.  He  was  also 
guilty  of  a  deed  of  violence,  for  which  his 
life  would  have  been  forfeited  had  the  case 
been  tried,  instead  of  compromised  ;  for,  in 
those  dayR,  such  a  deed  of  violence  was  a 
capital  offence.  His  family  were  in  constant 
fear  lest  he  should  be  transported  as  a  felon, 
or  hanged  at  Newgate,  it  was,  therefore, 
some  satisfaction  to  them  when  the  Honour- 
able Francis  consented  to  hold  a  commission 
and  join  his  regiment  in  India.  Lord  Mill- 
flower's  other  sons,  four  in  number,  were  all 


steady,  well  -  conducted,  and  rather  duU 
beings,  while  Francis  was  remarkably  gifted, 
as  well  as  remarkably  vicious.  He  bad  both 
talent  and  genius,  humour  and  wit;  and, 
much  as  he  nad  neglected  his  education,  he 
was  well  read  and  well  informed  for  his  time 
of  life.  In  personal  appearance,  also,  the 
reprobate  had  the  advantage  over  hii 
brethren.  None  of  them  were  even  good- 
looking  except  Francis  ;  who  was  really  veij 
handsome ;  well  proportioned,  and  talL  His 
mannei*s,  also  always  frank,  w^ere,  when 
he  pleased,  dignified  and  courteoufly  and 
his  Deariug  peculiarly  graceful.  What  he 
wanted  was  feeling,  to  recutate  his  passioiuk 
Of  feeling,  he  was  in  liis  youth,  wholly 
destitute. 

Lord  Millflower  had  taken  the  preoaution 
of  writing  to  the  colonel  of  the  regiment 
his  son  was  about  to  join,  and  of  at  the  same 
time  enclosing  a  sum  of  money  for  the 
purpose  of  freeing  Francis  from  any  peca- 
nia^  difficulty.  Colonel  Kole  hinoiself  had 
the  misfortune  to  have  a  verv  bad  boy,  and 
he,  therefore,  sympathised  deeply  wiUi  the 
worthy  nobleman,  and  resolved  to  do  all 
in  his  power  to  reform  the  HonouraUs 
Francis. 

After  a  passage  of  four  months,  the  Globe 
arrived  at  Calcutta,  and  the  Honourable 
Francis  Gay  proceeded  to  Chinsurmh  and 
joined.  For  several  weeks  he  conducted  him:- 
self  with  ^for  him^  wonderful  propriety.  It  is 
true  that  ne  drank  and  played  at  Dilliwia  and 
cards,  and  sometimes  an  oath  would  ex^^ 
his  lips,  but  he  indulged  in  no  excesses.  The 
officers  of  the  regiment,  indeed,  thought  the 
ensigu  a  great  acquisition,  for  he  waa  not 
only  a  very  pleasant  but  an  entertaining 
companion. 

But,  by  degrees,  the  Honourable  Francis 
fell  off ;  and,  ere  long,  so  far  from  having  a 
friend  iu  the  regiment,  there  was  no  one  who 
would  speak  to  him.  Even  the  colond 
was  compelled  to  forbid  him  his  house. 
Many,  very  many  acts,  unbecoming  the  cha- 
racter of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  had  been 
looked  over  by  his  seniors;  but  it  was  re- 
solved  that,  on  tlie  very  next  occasion  of  his 
transgressing,  the  honourable  ensign  should 
be  brought  to  a  court-martial  and  dismissed 
the  service.  This  resolve  was  communi- 
cated to  the  ensign  by  the  colonel,  who  had 
become  tired  of  lecturing  him. 

**  The  next  time  you  are  intoxicated  on  the 
parade  ground,  or  the  next  time  you  use 
bad  language  in  the  mess-room,  or  the  next 
time  you  publicly  insult  a  brother  officer, 
provoking  him  to  quarrel  with  you,  you  will 
forfeit  your  commission."  Being  the  son  <^ 
an  earl,  he  was  entitled — many  colonels  think 
— to  every  possible  chance  of  redemption. 
Had  he  oceu  the  son  of  a  commoner,  he 
would,  most  probably,  have  been  cour^ 
marslialled  and  cashiered  for  the  very  first 
offence. 

**  Thank  you,  sir,"  replied  the  ensign,  with 
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n  low  bow ;  ^  I   will  be  more  cautioui  in 

U<j  kept  hb  word-  From  this  timo  he 
did  hi»  duty  eittremely  well  ;  and,  to  all  out* 
wntd  ap])eMr&nc0,  was  a  refoi'mefl  character. 
The  ofBc^t^,  observing  t>ui»  geutroualy  made 
imI vatic eSt  with  a  view  to  resuroitig  their 
furiu^r  rtflntioDs  witli  him.  But  the  Hoaour- 
Able  Fjaiicifl  rejiulsed  tbeir  advances.  The 
whole  reginieufc  had  thought  proper  to  out 
bim  ;  nud  iie  now  thought  proper  to  cut  the 
wli<d«  rei^itoeot. 

SeverHl  nioiitha  pasiiedf  aud  durioj;^  that 
peritKi  the  €'n>«igfi  applied  biinself  to  Hindoo- 
at Millie  auti  Persia o«  He  encouraged  the 
nativea  to  couie  tg  his;  buof^low,  to  laik  with 
biiiii  and  bj  tiight  aud  by  day  pursued  bis 
fttuiliea.  The  reauit  was,  that  he  aooo  con- 
verard  with  perfect  ea&e  and  accuracy.  He 
now  began  to  live  like  a  uative — a  Mahoiu- 
lU^tUu  ;  and,  except  when  he  had  to  attend 
to  hii  regimental  dutie.%  he  wore  the  native 
cot^tume^  mtd  abetained  from  drink  entirely. 
With  tnith,  be  mii^ht  have  aaid  witli  Conrad, 
The  ^rtipc'i  ^y  juieir  my  btiium  never  che^iarm; 
I'm  mon  dian  Mt)«iem  '^hvn  die  cup  &ppLi4i. 

Hia  food  w*a«  rice,  njjlk,  vegetables,  ai5d 
fruit;  the  bed  upotk  whicii  he  slept  was 
ItatHl  and  rueaji ;  Buch  oa  the  natives  use* 
Tiie  whole  of  his  European  furniture  be  aold 
by  auction. 

Hit  d« sire — the  deaire  of  a  doubtfully  re- 
fonued  reprobate — to  convert  to  Christianity 
ft  yoiiu^  Mahorumeilan  girl^  a^touLalied  all 
thode  who  U^came  acquainted  with  this  desire. 
The  girl  was  l  be  daughter  of  a  water-carrier 
(Bltet-^tte).  bhe  wha  not  like  the  natives  of 
India^  but  more  like  those  of  Africa.  She 
waa  cual- blacky  and  Imd  thick  bpa  and  wavy 
bain  She  waa  short  for  her  age — fourteen 
y fax's — but  thickset,  with  powerful  limbs. 
The  ^ir^a  futher  told  the  stfrvanta  belonging 
tt>  ytiier  i*lhct^ra  of  the  regiment,  and  ttie 
onrioua  whim  of  Gay's  became  a  topic  of 
eOnvcrtiaUcjo. 

Jeiijtii,  tiie  hheeatie*a  daughter,  was  a  vir- 
ttioua  giri,  ajid  Fraueis  Gay  had  never  ap- 
proaciied  her  with  a  view  to  undermitdug 
tier  virtue.  It  waa  no  easy  matter  to  per- 
suade her  to  ebaiige  her  religiou  ;  but, 
alraitge  tu  aay,  he  at  length  auccoeded,  and 
Koor  Jidbau  Wiia  baptised  um  Elleu  by  a  niia^ 
flioiiary  who  journeyed  to  Chinsurah  for  the 
purpose  of  performing  the  ceremony.  The 
^Auity  or  other wiae  of  the  ensign  was  now 
very  guneraby  dii^cusjied  iu  the  rDn^imeut, 
and  the  prcvfdeut  opitiion  wa^,  that  he  was 
a  luutaic.  But,  IUq  gooil  colonel  was  a 
little  angry  at  the  Burniise.  *' Surely,"  he 
■aid,  ^yuu  do  not  accuaa  a  mao  of  bemg  a 
DianU<^  becauMe  lie  bati  converted  an  intideU* 

The  rLigtment  was  ordered  to  march  to 
Cawitp^re  i  whither  Ellen  fiod  her  father  abio 
proeerde<L  Cawufjore  wai  thvfi  the  chief 
atation  iti  the  upper  provioees  of  India*  Fiv^ 
thou^^iod  troopa  wi^re  qu^uiered  there,  A 
regiuieui  iii  dragoona,  a  regimeDb  of  native 


cavakyj  a  regiment  of  British  infantry,  and 
two  of  native  in  fun  try.  Besides  horse  and  foot 
there  were  companies  of  artillery,  and  sappera^ 
and  minera. 

Very  Hhortly  after  the  reijiment  was  settled 
in  Gawn pore,  the  Honouz-able  F'rancitiGay  paid 
a  visit  to  the  chap!ain,  and  intimated  a  deaire 
to  be  niiirrieii.  The  chaplain,  of  course,  ejt- 
preaaed  that  be  should  l>e  moat  happy,  and 
there  and  then  a  duy  and  hour  was  appointed 
for  the  performance  of  the  rite  ;  but,  when 
the  Be  ve  rend  gen  tie  man  came  to  bear  who 
was  to  be  the  honourable  eualgn^s  bride — the 
black  daughter  of  a  native  water*cajrier — he 
could  not  help  remarking  : 

"  I  am  aorry,  Mn  Gay,  tlmt  I  cantiofc,  with 
aincerity,  otter  you  my  cotigratulations.** 

To  whicli  the  en  sign  rea[M>ntled  : 

"My  good  air,  I  did  not  aak  them,"  And 
retired  with  a  bow. 

The  chaplain  drove  to  the  house  of  Colonel 
Role,  and  told  him  of  the  ititei'view  which 
had  just  taken  place  between  bimeelf  and 
ensign  the  Honourable  Francis  Gay.  The 
colouel  called  upon  the  young  man,  and  en- 
treated him  to  reflect*  "I  /iave  reflected,  sir," 
was  the  eniign's  reply.  The  colonel  then 
went  to  the  general ;  and  the  general  sent 
for  Mr,  Gay  to  attend  at  bis  bungalow,  Mr. 
Gay  obeyed  the  f^ummons,  and  listened  with 
atteulLou  and  much  calmness  to  a  long  and 
violent  Bpeech.  When  it  was  ended,  however, 
Mr.  Gay,  with  extreme  courtesy,  and  in  the 
quietest  of  tones,  s]xike  thus  ; 

^'  General,  you  luid  a  riglit  to  coram  and  my 
attendance  here  Uf>on  any  military  matter, 
but  not  upon  any  civil  matter.  However,  I 
waive  thatj  because  I  believe  your  intention 
to  be  a  good  one.  You,  general,  have  arrived 
at  the  years  of  discretion — perhaps  at  some- 
thing beyond  thoae  jaars.  You  have,  at  all 
eveDlfl,  arrived  at  a  time  of  life  when  the 
tumultuous  passion  of  youth  can  no  longer  be 
pleaded  in  extenuation  of  certain  lollies. 
Now  tell  me,  general,  which  of  ua,  think  you, 
sins  the  most,  mid  sets  the  worst  example  to 
the  men,  European  and  native,  in  this  station  t 
I J  who  wish  to  marry  this  g<>od  Christian  girl 
you,  who  have  in  your  bouse y   Mr, 


Gay  then  made  mention  of  two  very  dis- 
creditable members  of  the  gcnerala  e«ta- 
hlishment.  '*  This  is  a  question  which  I  ahaU 
put  to  tiie  commander-in-chief,  If  you  abide 
by  y<utr  threat  to  rtjKirt  me  to  his  excellency/* 
That  night,  the  general  and  Colonel  Hole 
held  a  cou&uUation.  The  colonel  still  doubted 
the  eiiSigu*a  inaimity.  It  had  become  a  tixed 
idea  in  the  regiment  that  Gay  was  insane. 
The  genei^  caught  at  this,  and  a  eomniittee 
of  doctors  was  appointed  to  examine  the 
e  asi  gn.  Tb  ey  re  ported  that  en  ^ign  the  H  ono  ur- 
able  Franeb  Gay  waa  not  only  of  sound  mind^ 
but  one  of  the  most  intellectual  young  men 
in  the  station  ;  and  that  he  hud  explained  to 
their  entire  satisfaction  certain  conversations 
which  he  had  frequently  held  with  hiuseifin 
Chiusurab,  at  the  mess- table. 
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The  weddiDg  day  had  been  put  off,  iu  con- 
sequence of  these  proceediugs,  out  the  parties 
now  met  in  the  church,  which  was  crowded 
with  officers,  including  nearly  the  entire 
medical  staff,  who  were  curious  to  witness  the 
spectacle.  There  stood  the  tall  and  handsome 
loiglish  aristocrat,  and  beside  him  his  coal- 
black  bride,  dressed  in  garments  of  red  silk 
trimmed  with  yellow  and  gold  tinsel.  The 
ensii^n  acted  as  the  interpreter,  and  explained 
to  £llen  in  Hindoostanee  the  vows  sne  was 
required  to  take.  Tliis  made  the  ceremony 
a  very  long  one.  When  it  was  concluded,  the 
bride  got  into  her  palanquin  and  was  carried 
home.  The  bridegroom  mounted  his  pony, 
and  rode  by  her  side. 

Ellen — ^now  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Gay — 
was  a  girl  of  great  natural  ability,  of  an  ex- 
cellent disposition  and  was  blessed  with  an 
excellent  temper.  She  had,  moreover,  a  Yery 
sweet  voice.  After  her  marriage  she  was 
never  seen  by  any  European  in  Cawnpore, 
except  her  husbnnd.  It  was  believed  tliat 
the  ensign  saved  more  than  two-thirds  of 
his  pay,  which  Ellen,  who  had  an  excellent 
idea  of  business,  used  to  lend  out  in  small 
sums  to  people  in  the  bazaar  at  the  rate  of 
fifty  per  eent.  per  mensem.  If  she  lent  a 
rupee  (two  shillings),  she  would  get  back  at 
tho  end  of  the  month  a  rupee  and  eight 
annas  (three  shillings)  by  way  of  interest. 

A  year  passed  away,  and  a  son  and  heir  was 
bom  to  the  Honourable  Francis  Gay.  The 
child  had  light  blue  eyes  exactly  like  those  of 
his  father,  but  his  complexion  was  quite  as 
bliick  as  his  mother's.  "When  the  child  was 
three  months  old,  it  was  brought  to  the 
church,  and  publicly  christened.  Mr.  Gay 
and  the  pay-sergeant  of  the  company  he  be- 
longed to,  being  the  god-fathers,  and  Ellen 
the  godmother.  The  names  given  to  the 
infant  were  Ernest^  Augustus,  George, 
Francis,  Frederick :  such  being  the  names 
respectively  of  Lord  M  illflower*8  sons.  Ernest 
was  the  eldest,  Augustus  the  second,  George 
the  third,  Francis  the  fourth,  and  Frederick 
the  fifth  and  youngest.  Not  long  after  the 
birth  of  his  son,  Ensign  Gay  obtained  his 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant^  and 
received,  of  ocmrse,  aii  increase  of  pay. 

Fever  becuue  prevalent,  and  cholera. 
Several  of  the  captains  and  senior  lieutenants 
fell  victims ;  and  in  lets  than  three  years 
lieutenant  Gay  got  his  company  (the  regiment 
was  now  at  Meerut),  and  retired  from  the 
army  by  the  sale  of  his  captain*8  commission. 
It  was  supposed  that  he  was  worth  a  great 
deal  of  money — a  lac  of  rupees  (ten  thousand 
pounds)  at  the  very  least.  Whither  he  went, 
no  one  knew,  and  no  one  cared.  One  of  the 
servants — whom  he  discharged  previous  to 
leaving  the  station  of  Meerut — said  he  be- 
lieved that  his  master  had  gone  either  to 
Affghanistan  or  to  Lahore. 

I^t  us  now  return  to  Europe.  A  few 
years  after  Captain  Gay  had  sold  out  of  the 
army,  his  eldest  brother.  Lord  Larkapeare, 


was  killed  while  grouse  shooting,  bj  the 
accidental  discharge  of  his  gun  ;  nis  second 
brother,  Augustus,  a  captain  in  the  army, 
was  lost  in  a  vessel  which  was  bringing  him 
home  from  Canada ;  his  third  brother,  Giorge, 
died  of  small  pox  three  days  after  he  nad 
taken  his  father's  second  title.  Of  his  son 
Francis's  marriage.  Lord  Millfiower  had  been 
informed,  and  also  of  the  birth  of  the  black 
child,  the  Honourable  Ei'nest  Augustus  George 
Francis  Freiierick  Gay.  Colonel  Bole  had 
deemed  it  his  duty  not  to  withhold  these  facts, 
albeit  they  were  disagreeable  to  communicate 
to  the  noble  earl.  Lord  Millfiower  begged 
of  Colonel  Hole  to  institute  an  inquiry  into 
the  fate  of  his  Francis,  and  the  colonel  did 
so  but  without  success.  No  clue  to  his 
whereabout  could  be  discovered,  nor  oonld 
any  one  say  what  had  become  of  him. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  was  taken  for 
granted  that  he  was  dead.  Another  ^rB 
years  passed  away,  and  the  Earl  of  Mill- 
flower  departed  this  life.  He  was,  of  course, 
succeeded  in  his  titles  and  estates  by  his  son 
Frederick. 

Now,  let  us  return  to  Francis.  He  became 
a  dealer  in  precious  stones,  and  travelled  over 
the  whole  of  India,  under  the  name  of  Musta- 
pha  Khan,  visiting  the  various  native  courts. 
Every  tour  that  he  made,  occupied  him  three 
years.  Constantly  moving  about  in  the  sun 
had  tanned  his  once  fair  face ;  and,  neither 
from  his  appearance,  for  he  was  dressed  as  a 
native,  nor  from  his  speech,  could  the  natives 
themselves  detect  that  he  was  an  European. 
He  gave  out  that  his  birthplace  was  Nepaul, 
where  the  natives  are  sometimes  bom  with 
blue  eyes.  He  bought  and  sold,  and  was 
apparently  very  happy  in  his  occupation. 
His  wife  and  son  invariably  accompanied  him 
in  his  travels.  He  had  never  written  to  his 
family  since  his  arrival  in  India,  and  had  not 
received  letters  from  any  member  thereof. 
India  he  loved,  England  he  detested,  and 
would  not  have  taken  up  his  father's  title  if 
it  had  been  a  dukedom.  He  never  approached 
the  abode  of  an  European,  and  never  saw  a 
newspaper.  He  was  not  likely,  therefore,  to 
hear  of  the  changes  that  had  taken  place  at 
home.  In  the  bazaar  at  Delhi,  Captain  QtLj 
h  id  a  small  house,  iu  which  were  deposited 
his  effects,  a  few  boxes  filled  with  clothes, 
books,  &c.,  his  sword,  and  the  uniform  he 
used  formerly  to  wear.  These  were  under 
the  care  of  a  man-servant — a  sweeper.  The 
bulk  of  his  worldly  wealth  he  invariably 
carried  about  his  person,  as  many  natives  of 
India  do. 

Ernest  Gay  was  now  twelve  years  of  age. 
He  was  usually  called  by  his  parents  Chandee^ 
a  word  signifying  silver.  Chandee  was  clever 
and  cunning,  and  had  a  wonderful  talent  for 
calculating  numbers.  In  less  than  a  minute^ 
by  counting  on  his  fingen,  he  would  tell  you 
the  interest  due  on  snch  sums  as  three  rtipees, 
five  annas,  and  seven  pic,  for  twenty-one 
days,   at   lorty-one   three-fourth   per   ceuU 


English  he  had  never  hemrd  spoken  ;  atid  lu 
he  luid  uever  been  taught  that  language,  he 
did  not  WDderatand  a  single  word  oi  iL  Nor 
could  he  rendorwriteHindooataQee;  although 
lie  st)ok«  it  iu  all  Ob  purity  and  elegance. 

There  whb  about  to  tjike  plaee»  a  njarriage 
in  the  family  of  the  Hajah  of  Fulbecala, 
Kufitapha  Khau  (Francis  Gfty)  journeyed 
^m  iklhl  to  the  rajah^s  court,  to  exhibit 
lili  jewels.  He  hntl  dtamouds^  rubies,  and 
emeraldi*  of  great  price ^  and  some  of  t!ieae  be 
hopifil  lo  dist»ose  of  to  advantage.  Tlie  rHJah, 
however,  haa  already  provided  himself  with 
tbefle  mattei^,  and  therefore  confined  bii  pur- 
^AMS  lo  i\  large  cflt**-eye  ring,  for  wliieh  he 
paid  Muatapha  fjfty  gohl  mohurs  (eighty 
pounds).  Un  hl8  way  back  to  Delhi,  at  a 
pltc^  eaille*\  Kuuda  Ka  Serai,  a  band  of 
I'obbers  attacked  the  jew^el-merchant  They 
hacked  him  to  pieces  with  their  swords;  but, 
they  spared  hisi  wife  and  the  boy^  The  whole 
of  their  treasures  were  stolen,  even  the  rin^s 
fr^m  Kllen's  ears  and  fingers,  aud  the  gold 
bantrl^  whkh  Chan  dee  wore  upon  his  annt. 

When  her  senses  were  restored  to  Ler^ 
Klletif  with  the  assistance  of  her  sod^  dug  a 
finfcve  in  the  sand,  and  buried  her  butchered 
h^ibftud.  The  beiii-era  who  can-led  the  pa- 
]Aiiltc«n8  mn  away  us  so^m  as  the  robbers 
ftltafilced  the  part) ,  and  were  no  more  seen* 
MmI  probably  tbey  had  some  small  share  of 
thm  h^j^ijj  the  value  of  wbich  the  Sirdai- 
^aiimaiad  at  four  lads  of  rupees  (forty  thou- 
•ftnd  pounds).  Whatever  had  b^en  Francis 
Gay^s  vices  when  a  youth— and  they  wei'e 
grv^t  enough  in  all  conscience — he  had  been 
&  kind  aud  affectionate  husband  to  Ellen,  and 
■he  most  bitterly  deplored  hts  loss ;  violent 
was  the  grief  of  Chaudee,  who  was  devotedly 
fond  of  his  father. 

They  heaped  stones  over  the  grave  of  the 
de«4  man,  to  mark  the  spot  wliere  ha  was 
laid,  uid,  alter  their  own  fashion^  offered  up 
prayers  for  the  refK>se  of  his  soul. 

The  muriler  having  been  eomuiitted  within 
Ui«  dominions  of  an  iudependent  prince, 
Ellen  knew  that  her  wrongs  were  not  likely 
to  be  redressed  if  she  complained ;  acui  that 
thm  British  Government  would  not  interfere, 
imleM  she  made  known  that  her  htisband 
VBfl  MXk  Englishman,  This^  she  felt  would  be 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  dead.  Hope- 
lea*  and  helpless,  she  and  her  son  made  the 
be«t  of  their  way  to  Delhi,  where^  having 
collected  a  few  debts  that  were  due  to  them^ 
ibe^  established  a  small  shop  for  the  sale  of 
native  sweet^meats.  Uliey  carried  on  this 
liusinesB  for  three  or  four  years,  when  Chan- 
dee  grew  weary  of  it,  and  set  up  In  the  world 
MM  a  box-waller,  or  peillari  His  box  con- 
tained pens,  ink,  and  paper,  needles,  ptiis^ 
kuivea,  vcissors^  soap,  eau  de  oologue,  tooth- 
brnaheiiy  tnatehes,  and  to  forth.  Uls  customers 
were  the  Eoropean  ofiicers,  who  gave  him  the 
same  of  Stack  and  Bine,  fram  the  colour  of 
bis  eye«  and  akin.  A  box-w&Uer  is  always  a 
gri^t  cbeatr^^as  great  a  rascal  am  was  Auto- 


lycus  himself ;  Black  and  Bine,  if  the  truth 
must  be  told,  was  not  an  exception  to  the  rule 
or  mcs.  But,  no  onecouhl  grudg#^  hirn  his 
pn:itits  when  the  cuffs  and  kicks  which  were 
playfully  admtnisitered  to  him  by  the  young 
lieutenants  and  ensigns  are  taken  intu  con* 
si  deration.  Black  aud  Blue  always  took  the 
rough  usage  of  his  customers  in  excellent  part ; 
and  would  generally  make  some  such  appeal 
as  this  (he  had  picked  up  a  little  EngliBh 
by  this  time):  **Ah,  welli  I  know  I  You 
rich  white  gentlemans — I  poor  black  deviL 
1  pray  all  day  all  night  that  ensign  be  made 
le<*ft*nunt ;  leeft'nunt,  capitalne  ;  capitaine, 
cupitaine-iueejor ;  meejor,  kunuuU  ;  kunnull, 
meejor-jinneral  ;  and  then  God  bless  your 
father  and  mother,  and  biothor  and  sister ; 
and  then,  for  all  that  pray^  1  get  so  much 
kick  and  so  mnny  bad  words.  God  make  us 
all — black  and  white  ;  all  eqtial  right  np 
above.  You  want  black iug  ?  Here  you  are. 
Yery  good  blacking — quite  genuiue  j  ouly 
one  rupee  a  bottle.  I  suppose  you  not  got 
ready  money  ?  Very  w^ell,  I  wait  till  pay- 
day come.  I  very  poor  man*  You  my 
master*  Khuda  Lord  Kuren,*^  The  mean* 
ing  of  this  expression,  with  which  most 
natives  wind  up  a  speech  to  an  European, 
signifies^  May  God  makv  you  a  lord  1 

When  Black  and  Blue  was  no  more  than  five 
years  old,  he  was  phiving  one  mo  ruing  in 
his  fiither'a  compound  (enclosure — the  land 
around  a  bungalow),  when  a  pariah  dog 
rushed  in  and  mangled  him  very  severely* 
The  dog  was  rabid.  Captain  Gay  called  in 
the  doctor  of  a  nsitive  cavalry  regiment,  who 
lived  in  the  neit  bungalow,  and  who  caute- 
rised the  wounds.  The  child  woa  bitten  on 
the  arms,  legs,  and  chest,  and  was  uudt^r  the 
do<!tor^B  treatment  for  upwards  of  five  weeks. 
On  several  occasions  when  be  visited  his 
patient,  the  doctor  aaw  and  conversed  with 
Ellen,  who  was  naturally  very  anxious  touch- 
ing the  child's  safety.  Thk  doctor  waa  one 
of  the  number  who  witnessed  the  marriage  of 
Ensign  Gay,  at  Cawnpore,  and  was  also  pre- 
sent whe^  his  o^prlng  waa  christeued. 

Shortly  after  the  recovery  of  the  little  boy, 
the  doctor  had  been  appointed  a  presidency 
saigeon,  and  had  charge  of  one  of  the  boa- 
pit<Us  In  Calcutta,  where  he  remained  for 
upwards  of  twenty  yeawi.     He    was    then 
^Lppointed    superintending   surgeon    of    the 
Aieernt  divbion.    He  ha<i  a  son  at  Belli],  a 
lieutenant  in  the  foot  artdlery,  and  occssdon' 
ally  went  over   (the  distauce  is  only    fi>rty 
miies  froni  Heerut)  to  pay  him  a  visit.     On 
one  of  tb«se  oci^sions^  Black  and  Blue,  who 
had  hmn  sent  for,  made  his  appearance  witb 
his  bos,  sat  down  on  the  carpus t  croas-l^gged, 
ai^d  opened  out  his  treaauFea.    There  w^«c« 
severe!  jronng  officers  inUisbimg^w^dbii^ 
of  the  Iseutenant ;  and,  wMIe  tl^  baf^^MOM 
was  going  on^  they  began  to  ieaze  BUlftc  wS. 
Blue.      One   removed  his   turban   wilb 
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pcint  of  a  stick  ;  another,  aptinkled  Imir  wnO^ 
bis  eau  de  cologne  y  a  third  tomdiftd  i^m  ti 
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of  his  great  toe  (he  had  left  his  shoes,  out  of 
respect,  in  the  veraniJah)  with  the  lighteil 
end  of  a  cheroot.  Black  and  Blue  liowled 
with  pain,  whereupon  the  two  roared  with 
laughter.  Tlie  doctor,  who  was  readincj  a 
paper,  be^j^ged  of  the  young  men  to  desist, 
and,  somewhat  angrily,  exi)ostul:ited  wilh 
liis  sou  for  treating  a  native  so  cruelly  ;  for 
he  was  touched  with  i)Oor  Black  and  Bluets 
appeal :  "  God  make  us  all.  When  fire  burns 
black  man,  black  man  feels  as  much  pain  as 
white  man.  In  hell,  you  rich  gentlemans 
sini?  out  just  as  much  as  poor  box- waller." 

**  Black  and  Blue  is  used  to  it,  governor," 
Baid  the  lieutenant 

«  Stuff,  Robert ! "  said  the  doctor,  "  I  ad- 
dress myself  to  you,  and  nOt  to  these  gentle- 
men, when  I  say  that  I  have  no  patience  with 
such  flippant  ci-uelty." 

**  Sahib,"  said  Black  and  Blue, looking ap  at 
the  doctor,  "  you  are  very  good  gentlemans — 
very  kind  man,  and  very  handsome.  May 
God  make  you  a  lord ;  may  your  throne  be 
pei*petual,  and  may  your  end  be  peace  ;  but 
do  not  be  angry  with  these  gentlemen.  Tliey 
play  tricks  with  Black  and  Blue ;  but  they 
are  no  enemies.  If  oaemieB,  what  for  send 
to  buy  Black  and  Blue's  property  ?  Sir,  you 
greatly  oblige  Black  ana  Blue  if  you  smile 
ouce  more  on  these  gentlemans.  Sir,  do  you 
want  any  violent-  (violate)  powder,  or  one 
small  patent  corkiscrew  (corkscrew).  All 
men  born  equal ;  God*s  rain  wet  black  man 
and  white  man  all  the  same.  Devil's  fire 
bum  too,  both  the  same."  Here  he  laughed 
at  the  lieutenant.  *'Take  one  packet  of 
violent-powder.  Every  one  rui>ee  a  packet. 
Well,  then,  take  two  for  one,  twelve.  That 
can't  hurt  anybody.  Less  tlian  prime  cost. 
I  give  you  my  solemn  word.  Handsome  sir, 
don't  be  angry." 

The  doctor,  his  attention  attracted  by  those 
light  blue  eyes,  set  in  that  very  black  skin 
stared  at  Black  and  Blue  for  several  minutes 
after  he  finished  the  speech  above  q\ioted. 
lie  had  never  before  seen  such  a  peculiar 
ex])roBsion  as  that  on  the  face  of  the  box- 
waller.  Suddenly  he  recollected  an  instance 
of  black  skin  and  light  blue  eyes ;  but  in  that 
case  the  boy  was  half-European,  the  child  of 
the  Honourable  Francis  Gay. 

Black  and  Blue  had  occasion  to  change  his 
position  ;  and,  in  doing  so,  exposed  the  calves 
of  his  legs.  On  one  of  them  was  a  scar,  q\iite 
roimd,  and  about  the  size  of  a  shilling. 

**  Goud  God  ! "  exclaimed  the  doctor,  who 
became  both  surprised  and  agitated,  and 
allowed  the  newspaper  to  fall  from  his  hand. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  governor  ? "  asked 
the  lieutenant. 

"  Nothimj: — nothing  !  "  said  the  doctor,  still 
Btariug  at  Black  and  Blue,  whose  countenance 
was  no  longer  strange  to  him.  "How  did 
you  come  by  that  mark  1 "  he  at  length  asked, 
pointing  to  the  scar. 

"  I  <lon't  know.  Sahib." 

"  But  did  not  your  parents  ever  tell  you  1" 


**No,  Sahib.  Parents  used  to  say  that  it 
come  of  itself." 

This  was,  no  doubt,  true. 

**  Have  you  another  mark  like  that  on  your 
right  arm — ]u»t  here  ]  " 

The  doctor  placed  his  finger  on  tlie  sleeve 
of  th»*  man's  dress. 

**  Yes.  But  bigger  mark  that  one,  IIf*w 
you  know  that,  Sahib?"  He  pulled  up  his 
sleeve  and  exhibited  a  scar  the  size  of  half-a- 
crown. 

"And  another  here— on  your  hip — and 
another  here,  on  your  ribs  ?" 

"  Yes.  All  thein  marks  got,  sir.  How  voa 
know  that,  Sahib  ?  " 

The  doctor  was  quite  satisfied  that  Black 
and  Blue  was  no  other  than  lii.n  iittU;  [K'Lti<^nt 
of  former  yeai-a,  an* I  const^qnenily  the  ir-ir  to 
the  earldom  of  Miilfli>we]^.  l.N>ritd  ii  he  {nx- 
«il>le,  he  thought,  thiitl*aptAiu(  Jny  evfutuaily 
abandoned  liis  black  wife  and  child  !  if  not, 
how  came  it  that  the  Imy  (now  a  mau  of  two 
or  three  and  tweutv)  sliould  be  a  misenible 

Sedlar,  livinir  in  the  Haxaar  at  Delhi  ?  Wiien 
Hack  and  Blue  liad  sold  all  that  the  young 
officers  wanted  to  buy — when  no  amount  of 
coaxing  and  flattering  would  induce  them  to 
take  anything  more — he  was  about  to  take 
his  departure  ;  but,  the  doctor  desii*t^  hiui  to 
stay,  and  intimated  to  liis  son  that  lie  wished 
to  have  some  conversation  in  private  with 
Black  and  Blue. 
"  Where    is   your   father ! "    the    doctor 

''He  dead,  Sahib." 

«  When  did  he  die  ? " 

"  Long  time  ago — ten  or  twelve  year  ago." 

«  Where  did  he  die?" 

"Mans — robber  mans  —  kill  him  with 
sword." 

"  And  your  mother  1 " 

Black  and  Blue  told  the  doctor  the  whole 
of  their  history,  since  the  death  of  Caf>t^in 
Gay,  and  his  statements  were  sabstautially 
true.  Black  and  Blue,  however,  dcclarecl 
most  positively  that  his  father  was  a  nativai 
and  no  European. 

"Do  you  think,"  the  doctor  inquired,  "that 
your  mother  would  see  me,  if  I  went  dovn  to 
her  home  ? " 

"  O  yes — why  not  ?  Come  along,  Sahib. 
I  will  show  where  she  live.  You  call  for 
palankeen  and  get  on.    I  run  alongside." 

The  doctor's  curiosity  was  very  strong,  and 
he  could  not  resist  the  desire  to  satisfy  it  at 
once.  He  accepted  Black  and  Bluets  in- 
vitation, and  went  to  the  house  occupied 
by  Ellen.  Habited  as  a  native,  she  was  sit- 
ting on  a  coarse  mat,  smoking,  and  at  the 
same  time  mending  an  old  garment  of  her 
son's. 

The  doctor  recognised  Ellen,  immediately; 
albeit  she  was  now  i^ed.  But,  at  first  she  did 
not  recognise  him.  lie  was  altered  very  mach 
in  api>earance.  His  hair  and  whiskers  had 
become  very  grey,  and  he  no  longer  wore  a 
moustache* 
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£t Jeia  parried  aU  the  <|iie3tioits  that  were  put 
to  hei'j  iiud  hlTected  to  be  as  raudi  surprJBed 
bj  I  hem  us  by  the  doctor's  viait.  The  atate- 
meni  lif  h*;r  «oti  ahe  gU[iported,  ibnt  h«;r 
kuMband  wfts  n,  u&uve  of  India* 

"  U,  but  aurely,**  laid  the  doctor,  "  thla 
waa  the  boy  w lions  I  fttteniiod  At  Meernt, 
mauy  yeiu^  ago^  wheti  you  and  your  Sahib 
W^re  liviijg  near  the  Begiim  fl  bridge  1  " 

Thtr  pui.ir  m'oman  looked  at  him  for  5  mo- 
meuif  ihtiii  rtpt'Hted  his  luyiie,  »nd  burat  into 
tejirs.  Uttr  j'SCoUecticuii  erewded  before  her 
t<»o  ihiukiy  to  ado^it  of  ber  dmeoibliiig  any 
fnrtlier  v^ith  her  viuitor  ;  &ad  she  luiiuitted 
that  «he  WAa  the  widow  of  Ciipiaiii  Gay  of 
Her  M!LJest^' a  —*  regiment  of  foot. 

The  doctor  waa  under  no  promise  tii  HUein 
to  keep  his  discovery  secret ;  and,  leeliog  At 
liberty  to  apeak  of  it,  did  £0,  publicly^ 
9A  ni'Il  aa  iu  private*  Tbo  poeragea  were 
lookitd  iutO}  ana  Black  and  Blue'*  pedigree 
fUpLiiimed*  There  ward  the  nam  pa  of  all  the 
late  I'jid'a  aon^  and  gure  enough  there  wa» 
FraiicU's  name  above  that  of  Frederick'aj  the 
present  earl ;  oppoaite  to  the  natueof  Francb, 
were  the  letiera  uigiiifying/'  dieduiimsuried." 
Black  and  Blue,  of  course,  became  an  object 
of  great  ciirioaity.  Uia  right  to  a  title  did  not 
ifidiioe  him  to  ulter  hia  prlcea  in  nny  way^ 
Mod  hence,  he  wa^  kicked  and  cutfVd,  aud 
aboee4.i  as  miicrh  aa  e^er,  by  tbo  youog  iteu- 
l^uauu  and  eneigaaj  who,  by-the-by,  always 
addressed  liim  oa  **  mj  lord/'  iLud  ^yotir  lord- 
ship*" 

*'  Potnatuni,  my  lord  ?  Potnatura,  did  you 
^tay  ?  Y«s  l  But  let  me  smell  it,  0  E  your 
ioi-daliip  calU  thid  pomatum  1  I  call  it  hogV 
laid  waahe<l  iu  aoiidalwood-waten  How 
iiinuh  i  Que  rupee!  O,  yoii  inlkinous 
peor  of  the  realm  J  are  you  not  a&hamed  of 
yotti*«lf*" 

Another  would  thns  addreaa  him  : 

"  Look  hert;,  Lord  BUck  and  Blue.  Why 
don^t  yon  go  home  and  upaet  your  uncle  f 
Turn  him  out  of  hia  title  atid  aatatcB^-eh  ? 
You  wuuld  be  sure  to  marry  some  beautiful 
girL" 

To  this  Black  and  Blue  would  n* 
^9ond; 

*■  What  do  X  wftot  with  title  and  beauti- 
itd  ^\  ?  Thia  ia  my  home,  and  I  got  goo<i 
bii  -  M I  lujiny  frietidaj  and  tnfo  or  Uu-ec 

vei  ilgal?" 

**  VI  j,,jEt\  lilack  arid  Bluet" 

*•  Ah  I  that  ia  my  businesa/" 

•*  WfH,  wh:it  will  you  aell  your  title  for  ^  " 

*  Well,  what  you  otFt-r  ? '' 

"  One  hundred  rupees.'*  (^10^) 

**  Bi^y  one  huadied  and  twenty-Eve.* 

"Ko." 

**  W«!l,  take  it — there  I  Give  money  and  I 
rive  rtOfipt,  You  write  it  out — I  aijjn  it. 
Suld  une  title  to  Ensign  Matbeson  for  a  hun- 
dred rupeea." 

**  But  tbi^re  are  two  titles,  you  aas  ;  oiie  an 
«arldom,  and  the  other  a  viscounty.^* 


"Well,  you  take  the  two  —  give  two* 
hundred  ruj^ieea  for  botb/^ 

^'  No.  The  one  I  have  already  bought  la 
the  biggi0«t  and  of  the  best  quaiity  ;  the  other 
is  the  small  one,  and  of  inferior  quality,-^ 

**  Weil,  I  make  reduction  iu  price — take 
one  with  the  other^ — and  give  me  one  hun- 
dred and  aeveDty<five  i-u[>ee&  That  c&n^t 
hurt  onybcKiy  that  wants  a  title.'* 

Woidd  any  of  these  lada,  who  had  nothing 
in  the  world  beyond  their  pay,  have  cou- 
aantcd  to  an  union  between  Bkurk  and  BZue^ 
and  one  of  theb  aUters*  after  he  had  come  into 
what  were  hia  rigbta }  No  I  Would  the  poorest 
aiid  moat  unprincipled  officei^^civil  and 
military — in  the  whole  of  India!  Not 
Would  any  Eurapean  girl  of  reapectahilityj 
who  had  lived  in  India — to  aay  nothing  of 
the  daughters  of  gentlemen  and  ladies — have 
wedded  the  black  heir  to  the  title  and  esLatos 
of  the  E&rl  of  MiMower?  No.  Not  in 
India  could  hta  table  lordship  have  lound  ^ 
vlftuoos  white  womau  to  accept  Ida  hand  1 

In  due  course  the  atory  of  Black  and 
Blue's  birth  crept  into  the  columna  ^of  one  of 
the  Calcutta  newspapers,  aud,  ere  long^  an 
attorney  of  the  Supreme  Court  paid  a  visit  to 
the  imperial  city,  aud  had  au  interview  with 
Black  and  Blue.  He  propoi^ed  to  the  boz^ 
waller  to  take  him  to  England^  and  eatabliah 
hia  claim  to  the  estates,  whii^b  be  truthfully 
represented  na  worlh  more  than  J)alf  a  million 
aterling  —  fifty  hxca  of  rupees  He,  the 
attorney,  would  pay  all  ex pe uses  of  the  suit^ 
and,  in  the  event  of  anccesdj  which  was 
certain,  would  r^eive  only  five  per  cent,  or 
tifty  thonaand  pounda^  leaving  Black  aud 
Bine  n  balance  of  forty-live  laoH, 

Black  and  Blue,  who  lox^ed  and  adored 
money,  on  hearmg  such  a  aum  apuken  ofp 
roiled  hia  blue  eyea  and  rt^d  tongue,  and 
almost  fainted.  But,  then,  lo  cro«»  the  black 
water  I — a»  the  natives  call  t  lie  ocean^that 
thought  madt  him  ahudder  and  shake  hi$ 
head. 

The  attorney  represented  to  him  that  he 
ahouldhve  in  great  (comfort  during  the  vovage  ; 
that  the  beat  cabin  iu  the  ship  shouid  be 
taken  for  him ;  that  he  should  have  servante 
about  him  ;  and  drawing  forth  a  number  of 
printa  of  English  heautica,  he  exhibited  them 
to  tlie  gaxe  of  Bhuak  and  Blue. 

Black  aud  Blue  aaid  be  would  consult  hia 
European  friends.  He  did  ao,  and  many  of 
thofse  friends  dlaauaded  him  from  going  to 
England.  i%ot  that  they  had  any  doabt  as 
to  the  iasue  of  his  claim,  if  it  ahuuld  be 
d reputed;  but  upon  the  reasonable  ground 
Uiat  he  was  very  happy  where  he  waa»  Uil^ra 
adviaad  him  to  go  by  all  meana,  and  take  up 
his  title^  and  the  wealth  that  pertained  to  lE* 
Hia  mother  entreated  him  not  to  leave  her* 
But,  in  the  en^  the  voict*  of  the  attorney  pre- 
vailed, and  Black  and  Blue  declared  huuaeif 
ready  lo  accompany  him* 

Tea  thousaud  rupeeu  (one  thouaand  pounda) 
were  given  to  Ellen  for  her  support  during 
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the  temporary  absence  of  her  Km.  who  was  to 
return  as  soon  as  he  had  realised  nis  forty-five 
lacs  (four  hundred  and  fifty  thoasandjpounds). 
It  was  said  that  a  mercantile  firm  in  Oalcatta, 
in  which  an  illustrious  native  gentleman  was 
a  partner,  advanced  the  means  required  for 
the  purpose  of  esUblishing  the  blaick  man's 
right  to  the  earldom. 

The  attorney  possessed  himself  of  the  proofs. 
He  had  the  papers  of  the  Honourable  Francis 
Gkiy,  amount  which  were  letters  from  the 
late  Lord  Millflower  to  his  eldest  brother, 
Lord  Larkspeare.  He  also,  in  the  presence 
of  credil>le  witnesses,  received  from  the 
hands  of  Ellen,  the  dead  man*s  uniform  ;  se- 
oondly,  he  had  the  deposition  on  oatii  of  the 
■u|>erintending  surgeon,  and  of  MTeral  other 
officers  who  were  cognisant  of  ^very  parti- 
cular. Many  gave  these  depositions  with 
reluctance,  but  felt  bound  to  speak  the  truth 
when  interrogated.  Li  a  woro,  tke  attorney 
got  his  case  up  remarkably  well. 

Black  and  jBlue  and  the  attorney  left  Cal- 
cutta in  one  of  the  large  passenger  ships,  and 
in  the  moBtii  of  April  lauded  at  Gravetend, 
whence  they  jonmeyed  to  London,  Here, 
Black  and  Blue  was  previdled  upon  to  wear 
Christian  clothes.  In  his  snow-white  muslin 
dress,  his  pink  turban,  and  his  red  slippers 
covered  with  gold  embroidery,  Black  and  Blue 
had  looked  an  aristocratic  native,  notwith- 
standing he  wojs  so  very  black.  [Colour  is  no 
criterion  of  hiffh  caste,  or  rank  in  India.  The 
late  Maharajah  Kooder  Singh,  of  Darbnneah, 
whose  fnmily — to  borrow  a  phrase  trom 
Burke's  Peerage — is  one  of  stupendous  anti- 
quity, had  the  complexion  of  an  African; 
while  his  younger  brother,  Baadeo,  wlio 
BOW  sits  on  the  throne,  is  far  fairer  than  his 
Hiffhness  the  Maharajah  DuUeep  Singh.]  But, 
in  his  black  trowsers,  black  waistcoat,  black 
rartout  coat,  white  neckcloth,  black  beaver 
hat,  and  Wellington  boots,  poor  Black  and 
Blue  looked  truly  hideous :  while  his  slouch- 
ing Indian  gait  would  have  led  most  people 
to  conclude  that  he  was  intoxicated.  Poor 
BUck  and  Blue  had  never  tasted  anything 
stronger  than  water  in  the  whole  course  of 
his  life. 

The  attorney  had  an  interview  with  Fre- 
derick, the  Earl  of  Millfiower.  He  wrote  to 
the  firm  in  Calcutta  to  that  effect,  and  he 
farther  stated  that  the  Earl  had  set  him  at 
defiance,  and  that  he  was  about  to  institute 
the  suit  in  the  proper  court. 

This  WAS  the  last  that  was  ever  heard  in 
India  of  Black  and  Blue,  or  of  the  attoruepr. 
Inquiries  were  instituted,  but  with  no  avaiL 
Tlicro  were  many  conjectures  ;  the  one  most 
generally  entertained  was,  that  poor  Black! 
and  Blue,  and  hia  undoubted  claim,  were- 
disposed  of  by  the  attorney  for  a  sum  which ' 
satisfied  him,  and  that  Black  and  Blue  was ' 
secretly  led  into  indulgences  in  some  foreign' 
country,  and  died  of  their  effects.    But  his : 
moth(.T,  who  is  still  living,  will  not  believe 
that  he  is  dead,  and  feels  convinced  that  some : 


day  or  other  he  will  turn  up  and  be  restored 
to  her. 

"What  on  earth  became  of  that  Uaok 
earl  ?  *'  is  a  question  very  often  put  by  many 
who  were  acquainted  with  hia  atrango 
history. 


OUB  IBON  CONSTITUTION. 

A  GOOD  deal  has  been  said,  and  a  good  deal 
more  has  yet  to  be  aaid,  as  to  the  condition 
of  Britannia.  It  ia  oertun  that  she  has  a 
disease  or  two  against  which  she  scareelj 
could  make  head  (aa  she  has  done  for  yean 
past)  were  she  not  blessed  with  an  iron  con- 
stitution. She  has  an  iron  brain  that  works 
exactlv  like  a  steam-engine  ;  the  breath  of  her 
nostriu  ia  the  blowing  oS,  or  rather  the 
tumiDf^  on,  of  steam.  The  breath  of  her 
Innga  la  the  blast  of  the  furnace ;  into  iMr 
fiery  month  ia  poured  the  iron  ore,  as  Ual  m 
it  is  to  be  brought  oat  of  the  mine,  whiA  is 
Britannia's  pantry.  She  not  only  digesta  tUi 
food  easily,  but  cenTcrts  it  into  living  aa^ 
stance.  Her  fist  is  the  stoamrliammer ;  her  ar- 
teriea — ^wbich  ramifying, interlacing,  run  in  all 
directions  from  the  hear^called  Londonr-4kave 
an  iron  linings  and,  with  rapid  even  beat,  then 
rushes  along  each,  an  iron  torrent  Of  iron  an 
the  tods  which  make  the  country  rich  in 
peace— the  ploufrhshare  and  the  spade  ;  with 
iron  she  multiplies,  ten  thousand-told,  by  h« 
machinery,  the  strength  of  her  hands.  We 
cook  our  food  in  iron  TeoseU,  over  iron 
ranges.  Of  iron  are  the  weapons  that  hava 
made  us  powerful  in  war — the  sword,  the 
shell,  the  cannon.  With  iron  we  span  gnlii 
of  the  great  sea ;  of  iron  we  are  building 
ships  like  towns,  to  ride  upon  the  deep. 
Girdling  the  world  with  iron,  we  make  of  the 
dead  metal  a  quick  and  subtle  messenger. 
Of  iron,  too,  we  are  now  beginning  to  con- 
struct luxurious  palaces  and  houses.  Success 
in  arts  and  arms,  as  all  the  world  acknow- 
ledges, iron  begets  rather  than  gold;  for, 
little  service  could  ffold  buy,  if  there  were  no 
iron  to  render  it.  They  say  that  there  ia  in 
ordinary  human  blood  a  trace  of  iron,  to 
which  it  owes  the  richness  of  its  colour  and 
the  vigour  it  gives  to  the  frame.  Into  the 
weak  body  our  physicians  pour  iron  as  medi- 
cine, and  often,  as  administered  by  them,  it 
brings  strength  to  the  limbs  and  colour  to 
the  cheek.  The  present  strength  of  Britain, 
we  may  very  reasonably  say,  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  this  fortunate  country  has  more  iron 
in  its  blood  than  any  other. 

Speaking  humanly,  the  founder  of  the  iron 
constitution  of  Britannia  was  Uenry  Gort,  of 
Gosport,  in  the  County  of  Southampton. 
Before  Henry  Cort*s  time,  we  had  little  or 
no  wrought  iron  of  our  own,  and  what  we 
used  we  bought  of  Sweden  or  of  Bu«ia. 
Having  no  forests  from  which,  to  draw  wood- 
charcoal  in  plenty,  we  were  content,  perforce^ 
to  get  crude  iron  from  our  ore,  and  atsk  the 
foreigner  for  the  wrought  metal,  which  alone 
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is  fit  for  service.  Henry  Cort  made  us 
EDiksters  of  ourselyeB  ia  this  respect,  by  the 
it&veijtioD  of  two  pruces^e^,  ftjr  whkh  he  took 
otit  pnteotft  Hcveiity-two  yeara  &go^  Hia  titiit 
itiTetition  U  known  ns  the  puddliDg  furnace^ 
^bt^mn^  aince  ita  diacoveiy  until  this  dfty, 
wrtiugirt  iroii  Hub  been  mftimfactured  cUiefl/ 
hj  II  le  fljime  of  pit-coal.  Tlie  second  iovtrn- 
ttiin  was  a  system  of  grooved  n>]lers,  through 
which  ihe  ii  cm  was  piijjfled  afb  r  it  had  been 
wronglit  in  the  pudiiliDg  furnace,  and  by 
whieLi  the  manufacturer  wba  enabled  to 
produce  twenty  tons  of  bar-iron,  in  the 
time  and  wiih  the  labour  previously  re* 
quirtni  to  manipulate  one  tou  of  inf^ior 
qimlity,  by  tha  tediona  operation  of  forging 
nnd^r  the  hammer. 

That  a  Henry  Cort^  of  Go«port,  was  the 
author  of  this  ay  stem  of  working  Iron  which 
lias  pr^vjiiied  among  us  since  his  timej  never 
WAS  qiiestiuued  ;  and  the  affirmation  is  now 
ttrengthpned  by  the  testimony  of  the  most 
tminent  iron-masters  and  engineers.  It  is 
Aiiu  certidn  that  this  system  has  been  of  an 
advatitafrfj  to  this  country  that  leads  to  extra- 
vtigfJint  results  when  we  attempt,  however 
soberly,  to  calculate  it.  Seventy  years  a^io 
Ibe  ttse  of  ii*on  was  what^  In  eomparison  with 
llitf  use  made  of  U  in  kter  days,  nmy  be 
eat  led  inskgnij^cant }  but,  even  then  we  paid 
to  Sweden  aione  for  wrought  iron,  about  a 
milliun  and  a  half  &-year.  The  great  war 
that  followed  Cort'S  iuventmns  sorely  tried 
Ihe  British  pocket,  and  it  was  attended  with 
luercHsed  demands  for  iron.  Had  we  been 
forced  in  the  war-time  to  go  abroad  for  it, 
and  buy  it  at  war-prices,  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
how  much  greater  our  Enancial  dimouJties 
would  have  been.  Let  us  be  content  to 
record  that  sober  people  have  propounded 
iigures  which  appear  to  show  a  gain  to  this 
country,  by  the  inventions  that  enabled  us  to 
work  lip  our  own  iron,  equal  by  this  time  to 
cue  hundred  millions.  Meanwhilev  other 
inventlonsi  and  not  a  few  of  the  useful  arts, 
have  been  promoted  by  the  free  supply  of 
wrought  iron,  for  w^hicn  we  have  to  thank 
tlie  happy  wit  of  Henry  Cort — ►who  spenti  let 
us  add,  not  only  wit  on  his  researches,  but  a 
piivate  fortune  of  some  twenty  thousand 
pounds. 

Sui'ely  a  discovery  of  such  importance, 
made  at  such  cost,  must  have  brought  to  ita 
auihor  fame  and  weaitU  as  his  reward  I  Mr. 
Cort  patented  the  procsssaea  which  would 
oertainly  be  used  by  every  man  eoncemed  in 
the  trade  th^  were  so  vastly  to  extend; 
and  he  mails  terms  wrlth  the  chief  iron- 
moMt&vBj  who  signed  contracts  to  pay  him  ten 
ihillmgs  a  ton  for  the  use  of  hia  iliscoveriei. 
In  the  simple  and  just  course  of  things,  a 
great  rewartl  was  on  the  point  of  following  a 
greater  service  to  the  country.  But,  tliis 
country  ha^  a  government  which  is  a  kind  of 
torjx'do  in  iu  deal  lugs  with  ingenious  peuple. 
Clever  n^en  who  take  patents  out,  bt^canse  in 
doing  so  I  bey  are  obliged  to  put  their  hands 


into  the  water  occupied  by  this  torpedo^ 
sutTer  benumbing  shocks,  whi^ih  vary  in 
severity  according  to  thfi  closeness  of  the 
contact.  Passive  injustice,  wrong  by  in- 
difierence  to  rightp  is  now  Bup^>0Bed  to  ht  the 
power  that  can  strike  strong  amis  with 
palsy,  or  faint  hearts  with  death.  Seventy 
years  ago^  injustice  on  the  part  of  men  in 
power  was  not  passive  only ;  wrong  often 
was  done  in  actual  defiance  of  ri^htt 
Mr.  Cort  having  taken  out  hia  patients,  tliey 
were,  for  a  mysterious  reason,  seized  liy  the 
Trfc?asiirer  of  the  Navy,  who  was  at  the  same 
time  Secretary  at  War,  and  w^lio,  help*?d  by 
the  perjury  of  a  conftdentiai  d*^i<uty,  Beis:ed 
'  also  the  victim^s  freeholds  at  Font, ley,  Fare- 
ham,  and  G  OS  port,  valued,  with  the  stock 
and  goodwill  of  a  lucrative  tradet,  at  thirty- 
nine  thousand  pounds,  and  caused  them  to 
be  handed  over  to  the  son  of  a  public  de- 
faulter in  the  Navy  Office  I 

To  an  incident  like  thi^,  of  course  there 
belong  secret  passages ;  but,  to  wbo^e  di»« 
credli  any  more  disclosure  would  have  heen^ 
we  may  judge  clearly  enough  from  two  facta. 
One  of  them  is,  that  before  Cort  died,  a  ruined 
man,  fifty^six  years  ago,  no  account  of  the 
proceedings  taken  against  blni  ever  was  ob- 
tained. The  other  is,  that  two  or  three  years 
after  his  death,  parliament  appointed  a  com- 
mission to  inqaire  into  charges  against  the 
6n»ncial  department  of  the  Navy,  and  it  then 
appeared  that  a  few  weeks  before  the  sitting 
of  the  commission,  the  Treasurer  and  his 
deputy  indemnified  each  other  by  a  joint 
release,  and  agreed  to  burn  their  accounts 
for  upwanls  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  public 
money  which  had  passed  {or  not  paesed) 
through  their  hands.  With  the  accounts,  they 
burnt  also  all  papers  having  refei'euce  l-j  Mr. 
Cort's  case  ;  having  done  which ^  Ihey  refused 
to  answer  questions  that  would  crimiuato 
tbemoelves.  Sc^  the  man  who  added  scores  of 
millions  to  his  country's  wealth,  died  ruined, 
and  bequeathed  to  his  nine  children  nothuig 
but  beggary.  A  son  has  now  grown  old  in 
indigence,  bis  years  exceed  three- score  and 
ten,  and  it  is  only  now,  at  last, — sick,  infirm, 
troubled  with  care  about  the  means  of  life,— 
that  he  hears  some  men  talking  of  the 
justice  due  to  thosd  who  bear  their  faiher*a 
name.    The  daughters  have  a  pension. 

Ah,  then  we  are  not  so  ungrateful  1  Some- 
thing has  been  done  towards  making  repara-^ 
tion  for  the  wrong  done  to  their  house.  Yes^ 
something.  They  receive  a  pension  of  nin^ 
teen  pounds  &-year  1 

In  the  first  place,  however,  it  should  be 
said,  that — about  ten  years  after  the  death  of 
their  benefactor — the  members  of  the  iron- 
trade  raised  a  small  sum  for  the  relief  of  his 
ilistressed  widow  and  children.  Porty-one 
films  subscribed  and  paid  to  Mr.  Cortes 
fsLmily  a  siUiUl  but  decent  sum  ;  being  about  a 
twentieth  part  of  a  farthing  in  the  jwundj 
upon  the  profit  they  had  made  of  Mr,  Cort^i 
iuventioua* 
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That  ^as  the  beDefaciion  of  the  trade ; 
but  what  was  the  benefaction  of  the 
government?  Twenty-five  pounds  six  shil- 
litigR  was  a  pension  granted  oy  King  (George 
the  Fourth's  warrant  to  Cort*8  daughters  as 
A  pension.  An  arbitrary  deduction  wasL 
however,  made — no  doubt^  by  an  economical 
ministry  of  George  the  Fourtirs  virtuous 
days — and,  for  the  fifteen  years  following,— > 
eighteen  liundred  and  sixteen, — the  sum 
actually  paid  out  by  the  Exchequer  was 
twenty  pounds.  But,  of  this  sum,  a  clerk  in 
the  Exchequer  put  one  pound  a-year  into  his 
pocket  as  his  own  fee  for  the  trouble- he  took 
in  transmitting  it.  In  the  days  of  William 
the  Fourth  it  was  righteously  ordained  that 
pensions  should  be  made  wiUiout  deduction  ; 
new  warrants  were  made  out,  and  the  clerk 
no  longer  received  a  pound  for  paying  nine- 
teen pounds  to  an  inventor'a  daughter.  She 
received  her  nineteen  pounds  withoat  any 
■uch  mean  deduction.  The  subtracted  pound 
was  pocketed,  not  by  an  Exchequer  clerk,  but 
by  the  British  nation.  Two  of  Mr.  Cort's 
daughters  survive,  and  two  pounds  a-year  is 
the  national  saving  made  at  their  expense  by 
the  impartial  and  dignified  economy  of  oar 
official  system. 

Now,  it  is  a  singular  fiust^that  the  awaken- 
ing of  the  public  to  a  sense  of  the  ill-usage 
•utfered  by  the  founder  of  our  iron  constitu- 
tion is  contemporary  with  the  beginning  of 
another  great  advance  in  strength.  A  new 
inventor  has  arisen  in  these  da^-s:  seventy 
years  havinrr  elaj^ed  since  Cort*s  estiiblish- 
nient  of  the  Brilish  manufacture  of  wrouj;ht 
iron,  and  no  iiii])rnvcnient  having  been  m;ide 
during  this  interval  on  either  of  his  processes. 
ValuJible  as  they  have  proved,  they  are 
both  com f ilex  and  troublesome,  as  we  shall 
show  pi-esently,  when  we  explain  them  at 
moi-e  length;  an  improvement  was  in  the 
natural  course  of  things  quite  due,  or  even 
over-ilue:  and  it  has  come  during  the  last 
mouth  or  two  in  the  sliape  of  a  process 
patented  by  Mr.  Bessemer,  the  publication  oi 
which  (if  it  fulfil  only  one  half  of  the  just 
expectation  it  has  raiseii)  will  be  probably  to 
this  country  the  most  important  event  of  the 
year 'fifty- six.  Mr.  Bessemer's  process  super- 
sedes the  i>ud<Uing  furnace.  One  of  the  cupels 
in  which  he  converts  cast  iron  into  malleable 
iron  and  steel,  will  produce,  he  declares,  in  a 
day  as  much  malleable  iron  as  fifty  pud- 
dling furnaces,  and  that  too,  with  but  a 
hundredth  pa,rt  of  the  labour.  But,  while 
the  puddlinri;  furnace  may  be  superseded,  the 
grooved  roller  rises  into  fresh  importance. 

Before  we  proceed  any  farther,  let  us  en- 
deavour to  tell  in  a  Mnt«noe  or  two^  how  the 
iron  nuum&etinna  fa  at  pRimt  carried  on. 

1  «Mftlmo heapi  with  coal, 

cfear  and  oarbonic 

■afafaftaporous 

>  with  all  the 
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oxide  of  the  iron,  and  to  get  rid,  alao^  of  tha 
earthy  matter,  are^  of  ooone^  the  two  nait 
objects  of  the  mannfaetnrer.    Charooal  (cu^ 
Ixm),  burning  at  a  white  heat,  has  a  thint 
for  oxygen  wholly  unparalleled.      It  buat 
the  faster  for  the  oxygen  it  drinks,  beoooMi 
the  hotter,  and  increases  in  its  thirst, 
added  to  the  earthy  matters  in  the 
iron  unites  with  them  at  a  white  heat, 
ing  them  to  melt  and  rise  in  a  thick 
Let,  therefore,  the  rotated  ore  be  burnt  ia 
huge  furnaces  with  lime  and  charooaU  while 
the  entire  mast  is  urged  to  a  Thite  heat  bj 
migh^  blasts  of  air ;  and  the  glowing  ohai^ 
COM  will  suck  oxygen  oat  of  the  iron,  and 
reduce  this  from  the  state  of  oxide  to  a  mora 
surely  metallic  mass.    The  metal  ao  redaeed 
will  sink  by  its  own  wmffht  below  the 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  earthy 
with  the  fime.    This  ie  the  work  dona  in  the 
blast  fumaoet,  from  the  bottom  of  whkk 
molten  iron  rune,  while  the  aoum,  or  ■!•&  is 
drawn  off  from  an  upper  opening:  fim 
diareoal,  lime,  and  roasted  ore,  being  eoa- 
tinually  poured  in  at  the  to{>,  to  ftal  the 
furnace. 

We  have  said  that  charcoal  ia  uaed  in  tUi 
process  of  reduction.  It  ia  used  only  whiie 
it  can  be  got  in  quantity  anf&cient^  and,  as  it 
is  the  parent  form  of  carbon,  whnre  it  chi  bi 
used  much  trouble  is  apared  in  later  pro- 
cesses. It  is  because  our  power  of  UBSg 
charcoal,  ia,  in  this  countiy,  Tcry  limited,  thil 
we  were  okdiged  to  look  to  Sweden  and  to 
BusHia  for  g^od  working  iron,  before  Ooit 
taught  us  how  to  make  coke  serve  our  tunk 
Rut,  even  now  for  certain  qualities  of  iron^ 
as  for  that  which  is  made  into  wire,  we  ace 
obliged  commonly  to  go  to  Sweden. 

We  use  coke  then,  and  not  charcoal,  ia 
our  blast  furnaces;  the  coke,  of  course^ 
containing  mineral  impuritiee,  many  defiMti 
occur  in  the  iron,  which  runs  in  a  moltea 
stream  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  fnmsea 
It  runs  along  channels  of  sand  on  the  floor 
of  the  furnace-house  into  rough  moald% 
wherein  it  cools  down  into  maaeee  of  ths 
metal  which,  as  it  now  stands,  contains  is 
small  proportions  a  variety  of  fxoGpL 
matters — silicon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  wnk 
traces  of  aluminum,  calcium,  and  potaasiii» 
This  is  pig-iron. 

The  pig  (or  east)  iron  is  little  fit  for  un 
To  make  it  valuable  in  the  arts,  it  must  b9 
made  malleable,  and  almost,  or  quite,  eoe- 
verted  into  steel.  To  convert  pig-iron  into 
steel,  it  is  requisite  to  get  rid  of  as  much  iar 
purity  as  possible,  and  to  reduce  the  qnan- 
tity  of  carbon  it  contains.  A  main  differenee 
between  iron  and  steel  ii^  that  the  steel  eon' 
tains  less  carbon. 

Our  narrative  will  be  the  clearer,  if  we 
say,  at  once,  that  Mr.  Bessemer  proposes  te 
do,  by  a  single  process,  what  is  done  now  hf 
tiie  successive  steps  we  are  about  to  count 
He  doee  not  even  go  so  fitf  with  the  old  pio- 
eese  as  we  have  alieady  deacribed.    He  doii 
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not  let  the  molten  metal  cominj?  from  the 
bijfcat-furnttce  cool  into  pig-iron,  aud  allow  the 
manafHQturtfr  to  jro  to  the  expense  of  a  fresh 
meking.  A&  it  flowa  white  hot  from  the 
btftat-farnace,  he  reeeiveft  the  eaat  metJil  by  a 
trough^  into  his  cupel,  or  refinm^-pot,  where 
he  aires ta — Aiid  shows  eviileuoe  to  prove- 
that  in  halfsiri-liour,  and  by  a  aingle  proeeee 
which  otie  man  can  GO»diiet,  all  ie  done 
cheaply,  ejiaity^  and  rapid  ly»  that  is  now  done, 
at  consjideruljle  coBt  of  time^  labatir,  and  mo- 
ney  iri  the  Jnanner  followmg  i 

The  impm  ittea  in  the  east  iron  are  j^t  rid 
of,  ai  far  tm  pos^iible,  by  again  ni  el  ting  it  and 
etpoaSng  it  while  moUeitto  the  action  of  the 
ai r.  Fo r ,  t h  cse  i m pn rt ti cs  ar e  aU  of  a  k i nd  t a 
unite  tit  a  high  tempcrattire  with  the  oxygen 
of  which  air  u  in  [uxtt  com  posed,  and  the 
oxygen  eoinpoiitids  so  foiim^d  are  either 
ToiiLiile,  or  fa»iiy  fuBibler  and  unable  to  com- 
bine with  the  metallic  iron.  The  carbon  left 
in  the  iron  of  di>iirae  takes  the  iame  oppor- 
twnity  of  utiithig  itaetf  with  oxygen,  burn* 
iiielf  oiT,  and  eo  diminiahea  ita  quanttty*  It 
waa  proiKjaeil,  therefore,  that  the  metal  again 
melted  «houtd  be  exposed  aa  mueh  aa  poasible 
to  cfiiitaet  with  s  he  air,  Tbia  waa  done,  first  by 
the  roll  tdng,  then  by  puddling.  These  two  pro- 
o^ases  oebasioii  two  separate  heatinge  followed 
b^  I  wo  more  coohngs  of  the  metaU  In  the  re^ 
finery  the  metnl  fteeil — with  charcoal,  if  a 
BMperior  r«^iilt,  or  ch.irc<>al  ii-on,  m  desired — 
ia  broti^ht  iut^i  contact  with  air  aufliciently 
to  bum  qE  more  of  ita  charcoal,  and  to  form 
a  s»'C*>ud  finer  sl:i|^,  chemically  reducible  to 
the  inrrreiiit^nia  of  flint  and  iron. 

Then  begios  the  puddlitig.  The  iron  again 
melted  on  the  bed  of  a  reverberatory 
furnace*  ia  %*ij;oix)naly  atlrred  by  hand-lalioar 
with  a  lon^  md,  in  order  that  it  may  be  rb 
much  «5  poisiljie  touched  by  the  air.  As 
the  carbon  ia  hurut  dtf  by  absorption  of  the 
oxygen,  the  whole  maw  ceasing  to  be  flald^ 
be'ccunea  dcnBe  and  spongy.  Then  the  puddllr, 
atanding  almoin t  naked  at  the  furnace^  collects 
on  the  end  of  hia  rod  aa  much  of  tne  thiek 
iron  pa^te  aa  he  can  lift,  and,  swinging  it 
thrangh  the  air,  ptacea  it  nDiler  a  forge- 
hat  nmer,  by  wliicb  it  is  ciiished  and  kneaded 
•a  it  cools  bt^fore  paaatti^  along  the  grooves  of 
the  rotter,  within  whica  it  ia  finally  drawn 
out  and  compressed.  The  iron  paiscd  throagh 
ft  brond  grtiove*  has  sometimea  to  be  again 
heated  before  it  will  pas«  through  another 
that  is  narrower^  In  the  course  ol  purifying, 
beating,  rolling,  culling,  and  wielding,  the 
beet  iron  haa  to  be  h edited  six  tlmea  over,  at 
great  cost  of  fuet,  time,  and  toll.  By  thia 
oew  proeesi  it  is  not  to  cool  once,  till  the 
manufa^slure  i^  ':omplete,  Ttiere  is  a  great 
iav^ing  of'  fuel,  and  toe  eraallest  poaaible  ex- 
pense of  time  and  labottr. 

In  the  verr  brief  sketch  that  baa  here 
bcext  giFen,  tlie  reader  may  have  observed 
tin  laborious  nature  of  the  puddling  proeess, 
aisd  the  somewhat  clumsy  mtrthodof  exposing 
liquid  metal  to  the  air  by  causing  it  to  be 


stirred  up  with  a  long  pole.  Mr.  James 
Naauiyth  suggested  that  strong  j eta  of  steam, 
forced  into  the  U<juld  metrd  from  below  (care 
beingf  taken  that  it  was  in  full  rush  before  the 
metal  entered),  would  throw  the  whole  maaa 
into  agitation,  and  be  an  et^eient  aubatitute, 
ao  faraa  atirriog  went,  for  the  rod  of  the  pud^ 
dler.  Steam  would  do  nothing  more  than  re- 
duce the  temperature  of  the  metal  Noljody 
haa  been  more  prompt  thau  ilr.  Naamyth  to 
declare  that  quite  another  principle  is  in- 
volved, and  a  far  happie  rsuggettion  made,  when 
Mr*  Bessemer  Bay%  Don't  throw  up  jets  of 
ateam,  hut  jetjs  of  cvld  air»  That  ia  the  whole 
gist  of  Mr.  Beesemer'e  siigi:jeation,  lu  theory 
and  practical  result  the  two  Ideas  are  aa  wide 
aa  under  as  A  from  Z^  but  independent  people^ 
if  they  happen  not  to  reflect  or  to  inquire^ 
are  very  likely  to  be  of  the  euime  mind  with 
the  English  Government  ofliLHiilfl,  heads  of  a 
certain  department  at  Woolwich  ^  who,  when 
Mr.  Bessemer  made  hi<i  suggestions  known 
to  them  some  little  time  ago,  pooh-poohed 
then>f  and  declined  taking  any  beoefite 
therefiom  ; — the  thing  had  lieen  tried  before, 
they  said,  by  Mr.  Kaamyth.  The  Emperor 
of  the  French,  with  quicker  wit,  has  already 
maile  up  his  mind  to  put  the  new  plan  to  an 
ample  test,  by  introducing  it  into  tue  urecnal 
at  ItnucUe, 

Tiie  whole  point  of  Mr.  Besseiner's  inven- 
tion lies  in  the  use  of  an  air-blast,  not  only 
to  stir  the  ii'on  in  the  pot,  but  to  retine  it, 
It  ia  no  new  discovery  aa  to  ita  principle  i  it 
ia  a  moat  happy  adaptation  of  accepted  prin- 
ciples ;  a  euggestiou  like  almost  t:very  suggea* 
ti^»n  that  is  of  the  highest  v&lne  to  the  world, 
marvellous  clear  and  simple,  aa  to  whii^h 
people  wonder  why  it  has*  occurreil  to  noboiiy 
t^efore.  Possibly  it  may  have  beeu  made  by 
others,  as  is  the  way  also  not  Beldom  in  such 
caaca ;  but  it  has  never  until  now  been 
made  so  emphatically  the  i^oiseaaion  of  the 
public  aa  to  ensure  attention  and  acceptance, 
4f  acceptatice  it  deserve.  It  first  totik  the 
public  by  surprise  in  a  paper  read  by  the 
pnteutee  at  the  late  inet?ting  of  the  British 
Association.  In  the  paper  it  was  e^plamed 
so  distinctly,  that  there  was  universal  ailinia- 
sion  of  the  fact  that,  as  to  ita  theory,  the  new 
pLin  is  a  sound  one.  It  is  dechired,  however, 
by  a  large  number  of  iron-mnaters,  who  are 
not  to  be  startled  out  of  an  accepted  syatem, 
that,  for  vanons  teobnical  ri^aaona,  known  tn 
and  stated  by  themselves,  the  new  plan  will 
not  work.  They  may  h^  right  j  aa  we  aro 
not  without  experience  in  thijs  ^ort  ot  pvcdic- 
tion,  we  also  humbly  venture  to  think  that 
they  may  be  wrong. 

Connect  with  the  blast-furnace,  says  Mr, 
Bessemer,  a  large  cupt>la  furnace  iiued  with 
fire-bricks  to  be  the  refiuing-pot;  in  the  bottom 
of  it  let  there  be  the  upt^nings  of  pij^ee 
through  which  blasts  of  air  cau  be  forced  ; 
have  t%  tap-hole  stopped  wit  it  loam,  throu^'h 
wtiich  the  metal  can  be  [^onr^^il  out  at  the 
fitting  time;    and   a    hole  halfway  up,   by 
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which,  through  a  trough  bringing  it  from  the 
blast-fnniace,  the  cast  iron  can  pour  in  a 
-white  hot  torrent  Establish  the  blast  firsts 
theu  pour  the  torrent  in.  The  air  leaps  up 
through  it,  dashes  it  up  and  down,  and, 
mingling  with  the  metal,  ultimately  gives  up 
its  oxygen  to  the  carbon,  which  be«^ins  to 
bum.  Flame,  mixed  with  some  bright 
sparks,  rises  through  the  fumace-muuth. 
The  combustion  is  attended  witli  increase  of 
heat,  and,  the  heat  being  generated  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  mass  and  dispersed  through  it 
in  innumerable  fiery  bubbles,  jpost  of  it  ia 
absorbed  by  the  metal,  of  which  the  tem- 
perature is  thus  very  greatly  raised.  In  a 
Quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes,  all 
the  carbon  that  had  been  mixed  only  me- 
chanically with  the  iron  is  consumed ;  the 
temperature  of  the  molten  iron  has  in  the 
mean  time  risen  to  so  high  a  pjoint,  that  the 
carl)on  chemically  combined  with  it  breaks 
from  its  old  tie  to  b^mt  into  flame  with  the 
oxygen.  A  sudden  increase  in  the  volume 
of  flame  rising  from  the  furnace,  indicates 
when  this  stage  of  the  operation  has  com- 
menced. The  metal  now  rises  above  its 
former  level,  and  a  light  frothy  slag  makes  its 
appearance  and  is  thrown  out  in  foamy  masses. 
Til  is  eruption  lasts  five  or  six  minutes  and 
then  ceases.  A  steady  and  powerful  flame 
now  bums,  indicating,  after  the  period  when 
impurities  could  be  no  longer  retained,  a 
constant  combustion  of  the  carbon  and  con- 
sequent decrease  of  its  quantity  ;  the  heat  of 
the  entire  mass,  for  the  reason  before  stated, 


passed  into  the  condition  of  piles  of  malleablt 
iron,  in  thirty  or  five  and  thirty  minute^ 
and,  except  the  coke  used  in  the  first  smelt- 
ing, the  metal  has  been  brought  into  contact 
with  no  fuel  but  the  charcoal  contained  in 
itself: 

Once  brought  to  a  white  heat,  the  metal, 
with  the  help  of  the  air-blast,  can  go  on 
alone ;  and  it  will  go  on,  as  it  continues  to 
lose  carbon,  through  the  successive  stages  of 
ordinary  cast  steel,  hard  steel,  soft  steel, 
steely  iron,  and  soil  iron.  The  quality  of 
metfli  obtained  will  de(>eud,  therefore,  upon 
the  period  at  which  it  is  thought  proper 
that  the  vent-hole  of  the  cupel  should  be 
opened.  There  is  one  particnlar  quality  mid- 
way between  the  qualities  of  cast  steel  and 
soft  malleable  iron,  which  Mr.  Bessemer  calki 
semi-steel :  more  tensile,  harder,  and  more 
elastic  than  soft  iron,  at  the  same  time  not  so 
brittle  or  so  difficult  to  work  as  steel :  which 
he  believes  will  rise  into  great  importance 
for  its  lightness,  strength,  and  durability. 
It  will  be  also  the  cheapest  form  of  metal 
known. 

The  finest  qualities  of  iron  which  are  still 
imported  from  abroad,  and  sold  at  from 
twenty  to  thirty  pounds  a  ton,  Mr.  Bessemer 
is  firmly  assured  he  can  produce,  of  equal 
quality,  at  a  cost  of  two  pounds  a  ton  below 
that  of  the  common  English  iron. 

At  present,  iron  in  very  large  masses,  is  to 
be  obtEtined  only  by  welding ;  and  the  affinity 
of  hot  iron  for  oxygen  is  so  great,  scales 
form  so  instantly,  tmtt  it  is  most  difficult  so 


all  the  while  rising.    The  temperature  is  so  to  weld  as  to  produce  perfect  union.    This  ia 


great  that  oxide  of  iron  as  fiwt  as  it  forms, 
fuses,  and  so  forms  a  solvent  of  the  earths 
that  have  to  be  got  rid  of;  the  sulphur  is 
burnt  off,  and,  by  the  violent  ebullition,  the 
whole  mass  is  in  this  way  thoroughly 
cleansed.  Tlie  tedious  work  of  the  refiner 
and  the  puddler  is  now  to  be  considered  done 
in  little  more  than  half-an-hour,  bv  chemical 
changes,  set  on  foot  and  maintained  simply  bv 
blasts  of  air.  The  vent-hole  being  opened, 
and  the  metal  poured  out,  it  is  found,  when 
cool  enough  to  be  weighed,  to  have  lost 
eighteen  per  cent,  where  it  would  have  lost 
twenty-eight  per  cent  by  the  old  process ;  it 
proves  also  to  be  more  free  from  cinder  and 
impurity  than  the  old  puddle  bars;  to  require 
very  much  less  subsequent  working ;  and  to 
yield  its  produce  to  the  roller  in  large 
masses,  free  from  sand-crack  or  flaw. 

By  tlie  puddling  process  four  or  five  hun- 
dred pounds  of  metal  were  all  that  ooold  be 
operated  upon  at  one  time,  and  this^  was 
treated  in  portions  of  seventy  or  eighty 
pounds  watched    over   by   human   labour,! 


one  source  of  the  flaws  which  destroy  the 
value  and  sometimes  the  use  of  heavy  guns 
and  other  great  works  from  the  foundries. 
If  the  new  invention  answer  the  hope  of  its 
projector,  all  necessity  of  welding  will  be 
superseded ;  the  best  iron  may  be  had  in 
uniform  mass — practically  speaking,  we  might 
sat,  of  any  reouired  size. 

To  fultil,  only  in  part,  expectation  of  this 
magnitude,  is  to  effeot  a  vast  change  for  the 
better  in  one  of  "the  most  vital  conditions  of 
the  progress  of  this  country,  and  of  human 
civilisation. 

Demonstrations  by  experiment  are  now 
being  made  in  London :  necessarily  somewhat 
imperfect^  because  London  has  no  blast- 
f umaees  of  any  size :  but  they  are  made  appa* 
rently  with  most  complete  success.  It 
is  objected  by  practical  men  that  Besse- 
mer's  Process  does  produce  very  promptly 
and  cheaply,  malleable  iron — so  much  it  is 
now  impossible  to  deny— but  that  it  is  not 
fibrous  enough  to  be  worth  anything.  Heads 
have  been  shaken  on  'change  at  BLrmingham, 


^infnlly  manipulated  and  stamped  into  form.  |  over  a  rod  of  Bessemer  iron,  rolled,  and  broken. 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  size  of  the  homo-  j  and  it  has  been  pronounced  Bed  Short.  On 
geueous  mass  pi*oduced  by  Mr.  Bessemer's  I  the  other  hand  it  is  dedared  that  iron  pro- 
new  method,  except  the  size  of  the  cupel,  or  j  duced  by  the  new  process  at  Woolwich,  has 
refining  furnace.  In  the  experiments  with  ■  stood  its  tests,  and  proved  as  fibrous  as  coold 
which  this  theory  has  been  demonstrated,  be  desired  for  any  purpose.  Of  the  difficulties 
m  three  to  five  tcms  of  erude  iron  have;  raised  by  practical  men,sgainst  the  possibility 
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of  getting  the  required  air^blast^  we  will  say 
nothing.  It  is  all  too  much  like  what  we  have 
1ie«rd  a  htm  tired  times  before,  tktul  whnt  we 
know  to  Imve  been  said  among  our  foretUlbera 
wbtAever  auy  new  thing  w&s  propoa^di 
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Hatiito,  Iftst  RQtnmn,  too  short  a  holiday 
lo  allow  of  n  long  tour,  I  determined  to  make 
fof  the  nearest  bit  of  the  picturesque  :  direct^ 
lug  my  tiuveU  to  the  Bhores  of  the  beautifot 
Mense,  a  riirer  which  may  vie  with  the 
Heckar,  if  not  with  the  Eliinef  in  intereeting 
ffite^  and  luxuriant  hills  and  i^ales.  From 
the  picnaaoi,  cieai),  and  cheeriui  oM  town  of 
Kaiuar^ — ^^ which  I  quitted  while  the  whole 
poptilatio^j  "Bftm  bu»y  staring  at  a  very  grand 
wedding  of  one  of  ita  burghers^  the  prepara- 
tioiia  for  wIiIl^i  hati  been  occupying  the  inile- 
fatigjiblt*  boat  of  the  H6t©l  de  HafHcamp  for 
a  week  before— -I  took  the  steam  ooat  which 
runs  to  Dioant,  between  the  narrow  but 
pretty  shur^?a  of  tho  river*  Nothing  Cfitild 
nave  Ijten  pleasanter  than  the  voya^'e,  excejst 
that  the  iticesi^nt  snorting  of  the  eu|riue  a 
litUe  i^hijok  my  re&i^lulion  to  f<trget  all  ths- 
ttirbative  ihouj^hiB  in  this  my  ti>ur<  How- 
ever, the  snnrliiij^  was  to  some  purpose,  and  I 
Wfta  at  length  S4if«ly  landed  at  the  often injir  of 
a  blsck  gulf,  rt}  ;olont  with  odours  uot  uf  the 
TOo^  fA».^iitaLiiig :  the  only  means  by  which 
the  traveikr  can  reach  the  upper  air  and  the 
main  &tn'et  of  tiie  cnriouB,  little,  irre^lar 
town  of  DiiiatiL^  which  rises,  with  all  its  nicks 
and  the  reniniut  of  ita  eaitle,  clo^e  to  the 
river's  liriiik, 

I  t<»ok  up  my  abode  at  an  hotel  at  the 
corner  of  tite  great  square  or  market-place 
lending  to  the  bridge,  one  side  of  which  is 
occupietl  by  a  strange^  weird,  old  church, 
haviog  an  extravaji^antly-sliaped  tower  of 
dLeproport[<  rujLte  height,  such  as  is  only  to  be 
met  with  ill  this  part  of  the  worhl,  and  the 
porch  of  wiiioh  opens  on  two  sides,  and  is 
atill  pretty,  in  tiptte  of  its  defaced  ornaments 
and  empty  niches.  Close  at  the  back  of  this 
«liurch— so  cloi»e  that  it  seems  tn  danger  of 
tpeing  eruahed  at  any  moment — risej  perpen- 
dicttUrly,  enormons  cliffs,  perched  on  the 
Iiiglimt  point  of  one  of  which  stands  the  eit&del, 
tho  winding  way  to  it  marking  the  face  of 
tbe  rock  in  zig-zaga^  occasionally  more  clearly 
dvfinod  by  the  glittering  arms  of  the  dinibing 
■oldiera,  who  toil  along  in  single  tile  to  reach 
tlteir  poflt  in  tlie  clonda. 

Except  tills  citadel,  there  ii  nothing  left  in 
Dinant  to  indicate  that  it  waa  ever  a  town  of 
vast  importance,  and  of  a  moat  warlike  cba- 
imeter.  The  housea  are  built  in  and  out, 
Add  without  order  or  regulariW ;  and  modem 
tiD|)irovemcnt  has  knocked  down  most  of 
tboie  wbich  kept  their  antique  aspect*  This 
clearing  away  nss  doubtleae  been  salutary  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  desired  that  the  same  process 
were  extended  to  the  dirty  hole  of  naceiit 
from  tho  shore,  which,  at  presenti  gives  the 


traveller  a  poor  opinion  of  the  eleanlines^s  or 
decency  of  the  Di  nan  tola.  However,  all  in 
good  time ;  progress  is  sufficiently  apparent 
in  the  chantres  which  a  few  years  have  made 
in  all  the  towns  along  the  lianks  of  the  charm* 
ing  river,  bordered  with  more  wild  flowert 
and  in  greater  variety  than  I  ever  beheld 
elsewhere,  A  walk  by  its  margin,  for  as 
many  miles  as  the  pede^jtrian  is  enviable  o^ 
wiU  disclose  more  beauties  of  roek,  meadow, 
and  stream^  than  he  is  likely  to  find  in  most 
ejcpeflitions. 

After  having  taken  a  stroll  of  this  kind 
towar^is  the  rocks  of  Anaerernme,  and  reated 
in  a  ilower*6llefl  meadow  near  tiie  bean tif til 
rawiern  chiiteAu  of  Freyr,  I  returned  to  my 
hotel  :  being  ferried  acroaa  the  river  by  a 
laughing  damsel  in  a  large  straw  liat,  who 
told  me  that  I  was  lui^ky  in  having  come  to 
Diuant  in  time  for  the  fSte,  at  which  she 
hoped  to  dauce  that  very  evening. 

On    reaching  my    inn    I  was  soon  Toade 
I  aware  that  the  important  eve  had  arrived, 
'  for  the  wide  etreet  leading  from  the  mai*ket- 
pUce  was  alive  with  hilarious  mirth,  catised 
;  by  a  riotous  game — a  favourite  one  hi  Bel- 
gium —  in  which   the   object    of   thnse  en- 
gagtHi    is    to    avoid    being    souaed    by   the 
,  deaoendiag  waters  of  a  well- filled  path  borne 
;  on  a  tumbrel  driven  at  fuU  »peed.     Whether 
I  there  was  at  any  p^jriod  anything  religious  in 
I  this  game  1  know  not ;  if  ao,  all  ti  aces  of 
I  the  au}' thing  religious  ai'e  entirely  loat ;  and 
!an  antiquary  in   search   of  contirmaiion   of 
some  favourite  theory  would  be  haMed — sa 
he  would  equrdly  be  in  endeavonring  to  dis- 
cover solemnity  in  t!ie  remains  of  the  circular 
dance  once    honooriug  Diana,  which    these 
claiusy  amuseinenta  precede. 
;     As  night  closed  in,  tlie  market-place  began 
to    glitter    with    lights,  an    orch^-stra    was 
erected  in  the  centre,  a  band  struck  up,  and 
dozens  of  young  couplea  suddenly  appeared^ 
who  soon  almost  filled  the  sqnare,  starting 
rapidly  off  in  rf>nnda,  with  a  pei-aeverance 
and  energy  which   it  seemed  impossible  to 
tire,  and,  at  iotervala,  exciting  themselves 
still  more  by  shouting  a  chorus  at  the  top  of 
their  voices — perliaps  a  hymn  in  praise  of 
their  Gods — but  bein^  in  an  unintelligible 
patois>  I  &nd  it  impossible  to  determine.    In 
the  pauses  of  this  headlong  movementi  the 
partuers    walked    about    arm-in-arm,    each 
I  keeping  the  same  all  the  evening.    As  the 
d^rkne^  Inoreased,  the  animation  became 
still  more  f&st  and  furious,  the  time  of  the 
musicians    waa    quicker,  and  the    renewed 
whirling  grew  bewildering  in  its  rapidity-. 
After  standing  for  some  time  amongst  Iho 
crowd  of   spectators,  I  went  back  to  the 
hotel,  where  I  bad  not  been  long  when  I  was 
aware  of  a  tremendous  riot  and  noiao  of  feet 
below.     On  descending  to  tho  usual  pnblle 
dioing-room,  I  waa  astonished  to  find  that  it 
had  l*een  taken  poaaeaaion  of  by  an  apparently 
frantic   mob  of  daocerSj   who   had    forcibly 
entered  the  hotiae,  and,  without  leave,  \\i^\ 
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established  their  ball-room  here,  to  the 
iofiiiite  diecomfitare  of  the  buatling  land 
ladj,  who  was  wringing  her  hands  in 
despair  at  the  impracticability  of  serving 
supper  to  a  party  of  strangers  just  arrived 
Notiiing  conld  be  done ;  the  custom  of  the 
£6te  was  not  to  be  interfered  with ;  and  the 
distressed  mistress  of  the  house  was  left  to 
lament  the  want  of  caution  in  leaving  open 
the  street-door,  and  to  scold  the  waiters  for 
a  neglect  which  they  evidently  had  not  un- 
advisedly fallen  into.  Bound  and  round  the 
dining-table  did  these  circling  Totaries  of  the 
tonr-making  goddess,  Diana,  go,  singing  voci- 
ferously, and  grasping  each  other's  hands,  so 
as  to  foim  a  strong  unbroken  chain.  Sudden- 
ly, when  at  its  height,  the  noise  and  tumult 
CMsedy  the  party  rushed  out  of  the  still  open 
door  of  the  hotel — which  was  closed  in  a 
moment  on  them — and  it  seems  directed 
their  steps  to  another  domicile,  there  to 
renew  their  feats.  But,  as  the  clock  struck 
the  hour  of  ten,  as  if  by  magic  every  voice 
was  silent,  every  lic^ht  was  extinguished,  and 
the  quiet  town  of  Dinant  had  returned  to  its 
propriety. 

^8  the  moon  happened  to  be  very  bright 
that  night,  and  I  wished  to  see  its  effect 
on  the  river  and  the  rocks,  I  accepted 
the  offer  of  one  of  the  waiters  to  let  me 
through  a  series  of  uncccnpied  rooms  in  the 
hotel  to  the  back,  where  rose  the  sheer  cliff 
like  a  wall,  in  which  steps  had  been  cut 
leading  to  terrace  gardens  hanging  along  its 
Burfaee.  Here,  at  the  utmost  elevation, 
besides  a  summer-house  covered  with  grape 
vine,  I  found  a  large  cavern  half  concealed  by 
shrubs.  As  this  retains  the  name  of  the 
Oracle,  it  was  clear  to  my  mind  that  I  was 
at  that  moment  etandinar  on  a  spot  sacred  to 
the  Bibyl,  where  she,  hidden  in  this  exalted 
seclusion,  delivered  her  enigmas  to  her  vo- 
taries, who,  in  the  days  of  her  power,  danced 
then,  as  now,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  on 
which  her  temple  was  perched.  When  other 
rites  drove  forth  the  pagan,  the  priests  of  the 
new  faith,  willing  to  reform  by  degrees  and 
humouring  the  tistes  of  the  people,  permit- 
ted some  part  of  former  religious  ceremonies 
to  be  retamed.  In  this  way  it  was  that  for 
several  centuries  the  dance  appeared  in  a 
sort  of  semi-solemn  form,  as  when  the  abbot 
led  a  holy  biuid  of  priestly  attendants  with 
steps  in  measured  cadence  up  the  aisles  of 
his  cathedral.  By  degrees  priests  gave  up 
this  somewhat  incongruous  privilege  to  ma- 
gistrates, on  whom  it  sat  with  scarcely  more 
gravity  when  those  worthies  capered  through 
both  streets  and  halls  on  great  occasions. 
When  such  grave  personages  declined  to  carry 
on  the  custom,  the  church  again  came  to  the 
reecue,  and  at  many  a  village  wedding  or 
christening,  until  within  comparatively  few 
years,  the  cur6  had  the  right  to  lead  off  the 


ball  with  the  bride  or  the  mother  of  the 
infant  It  required,  in  some  distant  vUlai^ 
the  tornado  of  the  great  French  revolution 
to  overturn  a  custom  so  deeply  rooted 
amongst  the  peasantry.  Xow,  however,  nei« 
ther  abbds  nor  magistrates  interfere  except 
to  see  that  all  finishes  at  ten  o^clock. 

I  remember  once,  in  the  Yossres,  being 
witness  to  a  village  dance,  in  which  there 
seemed  something  of  a  rclisiious  char- 
racter.  It  is  called  Les  Faschenottes  or 
Danse  des  Bures,  and  takes  place  on  Quadr»- 
g^ime  Sunday,  after  vespers.  Near  the 
village  church  was  an  open  place  called  La 
Bure,  where,  directly  after  leaving  the  serviee^ 
the  young  men  and  maidens  assembled,  bat 
separated  into  groups;  all  the  girls  together, 
and  all  the  men  together. 

The  two  parties  then  formed  a  chidn  and 
began  wheeling  round  ;  at  every  three  tunu 
they  all  together  raised  a  song,  the  burthen 
of  which  was.  Whom  shall  we  Marry  1  Tho 
first  reply  came  from  the  female  circle,  who^ 
with  much  clamour,  called  out  the  name  of  one 
of  their  number,  who  was  straightway  plaeed 
in  the  centre  of  their  circle.  Bound  went  both 
parties  again  three  times,  and,  pausing  at  the 
mystic  number,  the  elected  damsel  sang  oat 
in  patois,  "  I  will  love  him  who  loves  me." 
The  same  thing  was  meantime  going  on  wiUi 
the  men,  and,  after  a  youth  had  been  duly 
elected,  the  pair  were  introtluced,  commanded 
to^mbrace,  and  then  were  admitted  to 
join  the  whirling  chain.  Another  and 
another  sxicceeded,  until  there  being  no  more 
coaples,  the  chain  was  completed,  and  the 
round  went  on  till  everyone  was  tired.  Bot 
the  most  remarkable  part  of  this  dance  ia, 
that  at  a  signal  each  girl  receives  a  torch. 
brought  from  the  church,  and  quits  for  a 
moment  the  hand  of  her  partner,  while  she 
does  her  part  in  setting  fire  to  a  pile  of  wood 
in  the  middle  of  the  place.  After  it  is  lighted 
they  resume  their  round,  and  when  the  fire 
is  nearly  extinct,  there  ensues  a  scramble  for 
the  brands  by  each  couple.  Those  who  succeed 
in  getting  one  carry  it  off  in  triumph  to  the 
eirrs  house ;  her  relations  being  at  their 
doors  watching  the  ceremony.  These  oouj^es 
are  generally  understood  to  be  encaged,  and 
pro&bly,  if  there  is  no  wish  on  the  part  of 
the  gallant  to  make  the  affair  sorione,  he 
hedges  ont  before  the  end  of  the  solemnity. 
Although  as  clear  as  possible  to  the  eyes  of 
a  learned  Theban,  what  all  this  is  derived 
from,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  lively  purs  who 
have  been  exerting  themselves  so  well  and 
long,  have  reflected  on  the  fact  of  their  being 
priests  and  priestesses  of  the  goddess  Diana, 
and  that  they  have  been  performing  a 
sorcerer's  charm  ;  neither  do  they  pause  to 
consider  the  meaning  of  their  patois  word, 
fnshinotte,  and  twist  it  back  into  fasdnatii^ 
which  tells  the  whole  talew 
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In  an  early  nuiaber  of  this  Journal,*  we 
mfMle  fionie  reference  to  the  fnct  that  in  the 
highly  improviug  accouQta  which  are  given 
to  the  publlo  of  the  la*t  momenta  of  mur- 
derer«f  Ihe  murdered  peraon  maj  be  tiflunily 
nbaerved  to  be  eattrely  disiiuased  from  the 
moral  diBQuni^ses  wUb  which  the  murderer 
fttvon  hie  adoiiring  audience,  except  zib  an 
incidental  and  tributary  portion  of  his  owu 
egotiistical  story* 

To  wbal  leDgths  this  dUmiesal  of  the  Teij 
objectionable  peraonsige  who  persisted  in 
tempting  the  Saint  in  the  condemned  cell  to 
tntirder liim,  may  be  carried^  we  have  had  a 
recent  opportumtj  of  conaidering,  in  the  caae 
of  the  kte  lamented  Mr,  Uoyi^.  That 
amiable  man,  previoua  to  taking  the  epeci^Ll 
expresi-traiu  to  Paradiae  which  h  vulgarly 
OilW  the  Gailowfi,  indited  a  document  where- 
in be  made  it  tn  am  feet  to  all  good  people  that 
the  mighty  and  benelicetit  Creator  of  the 
vaat  Uni verse  ha*i  specially  wrought  to  bring 
It  abont  that  he  should  cruaUy  and  stealthily 
torturOi  torment,  and  by  inches  ^hy,  a  weak 
pick  woman,  and  that  woman  hia  wifep  in 
order  that  he,  Dore,  as  with  tbfi  wings  of  a 
Dove  (a  little  blood  atained  oc  «o»  but  tbat'« 
not  mnch)  should  be  put  in  the  way  of 
ascending  to  Heaven. 

Frightful  as  this  statement  ia,  and  elcken* 
ing  aa  one  would  anppoae  it  must  be,  to  any 
mind  capable  of  humbly  and  reverentially 
approaching  at  an  inconceivable  distance  th^ 
idea  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  there  it  etands  in 
the  printed  i-ecords  of  the  day  :  a  part  of  the 
Gaol  Court-Xewdman^s  account  of  the  vlaitora 
whom  the  chosen  vessel  received  in  his  cell, 
of  his  proposing  to  sing  hymoa  in  chorua  in 
the  night  seaaont  and  of  tne  "Prison  Pbilan- 
thropiat  ^'  declaring  him  to  be  a  pattern  peni- 
tent 

Now.  to  the  PriioQ  Philon thropiat  w%  con- 
cede all  good  intentions.  We  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  venei'abte  gentleman  did  not 
confer  hia  alliterative  title  on  blEnselC^  and 
tbat  be  ia  no  more  responsible  for  it^  than  a 
public'house  ii  for  its  iign^  or  a  ship  for  her 
figure-head*  Yet,  holding  this  horrible  con- 
fuaioa  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  inhuman 
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wretch  to  whom  he  devoted  so  much  huma- 
nity, to  be  shoekiug  in  itaelf  and  widely  peril* 
ous  in  its  influencea,  we  plainly  avow  that  we 
for  our  part  cannot  accept  ^ood  intent  ions  aa 
any  set-off  against  the  production  of  such  a 
mental  state,  and  that  we  think  the  con- 
demned cells  everywhere  (left  to  their  ap- 
pointed minis bers  of  religion  who  are  very 
rarely  deficient  in  kindness  and  £eal)  would 
ba  better  without  aucb  phi hmth ropy.  What 
woiild  llie  Home  Secretary  say  to  Professor 
Hollo  way,  if  that  learned  man  applied  for 
free  admission  to  the  contJemued  cells  through- 
out England,  in  oriler  that  he  mif^ht  witli  kia 
ointment  anoint  the  throats  of  the  couvicta 
about  to  be  hanged,  ao  that  under  the  ioBii- 
encea  of  the  application  thetr  final  sensations 
should  be  of  a  mild  tickling  ?  What  would 
the  Home  Secretary  reply  to  the  auguat 
members  of  the  Hygeiau  Council  of  tbe  Bri- 
tish College  of  Health,  if  they  made  a  aimilar 
request,  with  a  view  to  the  internal  exhibi- 
tion for  a  aimUar  purpose  of  that  great  dis- 
covery, Morrison *s  ptlU  ]  Even  if  soma  re- 
gular medical  hand  of  eminence  were  to  seek 
the  aame  privilege,  with  a  view  toadrugginif 
within  the  limits  of  the  pharmaeopceia— ^aay 
for  the  philanthropic  purpose  of  making  the 
patient  maud  1  in  drunk  w  i  th  opi  n  m  and  ptipper- 
mint,  and  sendiag  him  out  of  this  world  with 
a  leer — bow  would  the  Home  Secretary  re- 
ceive that  edifying  proposal  I  And  is  there 
nothing  of  greater  moment  involved  in  thia 
re  vol  dug  conceit^  setting  its  lieel  on  the  mur- 
dered body,  and  daring  eternity  on  the  edge 
of  the  murderer's  grave  7 

Pursue  this  advance  made  by  ths  late  Mr, 
Dove  on  the  usual  calm  dijmi^al  of  the  mur* 
dered  person j  and  see  where  it  ends.  There  are 
sent  into  this  world  two  human  creatures:  one^ 
a  highly  intBresting  individual  in  whom  Provi^ 
denee  is  much  concemed^ — ^{jt.  Dove :  one,  a 
perfectly  uninterestliig  individual  of  no  ac- 
count whatever,  here  or  hereafter — Mra. 
Dove.  Mr.  Dove  being  expressly  wanted  in 
tlie  regions  of  the  blessed,  Mra^  Dove  it 
delivered  over  to  him,  soul  and  body,  to 
ensure  his  presence  there,  and  provide  against 
disappointment.  There  is  no  escape  from 
this  appalling,  this  impious  conclusion.  The 
epecial  Gaol-Call  whicn  was  ^wanting  to^aiid 
was  found  by,  Mr.  Dove  w\ia  ^^a  \i^u|2&^^^%dk 
wanting  to,  and  waa  not  foMnd  \>^|  ^v%.^<:r«« 
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who  18  poisonecL  Thus,  the  New  Drop  urarjp« 
the  place  of  the  Cross;  and  Saint  John 
KetcJ^  is  preached  to  the  multitude  as  the 
latest  and  holiest  of  the  Prophets ! 

Our  title  is  so  aasoeiated  with  the  rememr 
brance  of  this  exhibition,  that  we  have  been 
led  into  the  preseut  comments  on  it  But, 
the  purpose  with  which  we  adopted  the  title 
was  rather  to  illustrate  the  general  preva- 
lence of  the  practice  of  pnttinc  the  murdered 
person  out  of  the  question,  and  the  extensive 
following  which  the  custom  of  criminals  has 
found  outside  the  gaols. 

Two  noble  lords  at  loggerheads,  each  of 
whom  signiOcantlj  suggests  that  he  thinks 
mighty  little  of  the  capabilities  of  the  other, 
are  blamed  for  certain  disasters  which  did 
undoubtedly  befall,  under  their  distinguished 
administration  of  military  affairs.  They 
demand  enquiry.  A  Board  of  their  particular 
friends  and  admirers  is  appointed  ''to  enqnire" 
— much  as  its  members  might  leave  their 
cards  for  the  noble  lords  with  that  inscrip- 
tion. The  enquiry  is  in  the  first  instance 
directed  by  one  of  the  noble  lords  to  the 
question — ^not  quite  the  main  question  at 
isHue — ^whether  the  Board  can  muzzle  the 
Editor  of  the  Times  ?  The  Board  have  the 
best  will  in  the  world  to  do  it,  but  finding 
that  the  Editor  declines  to  be  muzzled,  per- 
force confess  their  inability  to  muzzle  him. 
The  enquiry  then  proceeds  into  anything  else 
that  the  noble  lords  like,  and  into  nothing 
else  that  the  noble  lords  aon't  like.  It  ends 
in  eulogiums  on  the  soldierly  qualities  and 
conduct  of  both  lords,  and  clearly  shows 
their  fitness  for  command  to  have  been  so 
completely  exemplified,  in  fiiiling,  that  the 
inference  is.  if  they  had  succeeded  they  would 
have  failed.  The  compliments  ended,  the 
Board  breaks  up  (the  best  thing  it  could  pos- 
sibly do,  and  the  only  function  it  is  fit  for),  ti^e 
noble  lords  are  decorated,  and  there  is  an  end 
of  the  matter. 

How  like  the  case  of  the  late  Mr.  Dove  ! 
The  murdered  person — by  name  the  wasted 
forces  and  resources  of  England — ^is  not  to  be 
thought  of ;  or,  if  thought  of,  is  only  to  be 
re^anied  as  having  been  expressly  called  into 
bemg  for  the  noble  lords  to  make  away  with, 
and  mount  up  to  the  seventh  Heaven  of 
merit  upon.  The  President  of  the  Board 
(answenng  to  the  Prison  Philanthropist^ 
sings  paeans  in  the  dark  to  any  amount,  ana 
the  only  thinor  wanting  in  the  parallel,  i%  the 
finishing  hand  of  Mr.  Calcraft 

Let  US  pass  to  another  instance.  The  Law 
of  Divorce  is  in  such  condition  that  from  the 
tie  of  marriage  there  is  no  escape  to  be  had, 
no  absolution  to  be  got,  except  under  certain 
proved  circumstances  not  necessary  to  enter 
upon  here,  and  then  only  on  payment  of  an 
enormous  sum  of  money.  Ferocity,  drunken- 
ness, flight,  felony,  madness,  none  of  these 
will  break  the  chain,  without  the  enormous 
sum  of  money.  The  husband  who,  after 
yeara  of  outrage,  has  abandoned  hit  wife^ 


may  at  any  time  claim  her  for  his  prop>erty 

and  seize  the  earnings  on  wluch  she  Bubsista. 

The  most  profligate  of  women,  an  intolerable 

torment,  tortui'e,  and  shame  to  her  husband, 

may  nevertheless,  unless  he  be  a  very  rich 

man,  insist  on  remaining  handcuffed  to  him, 

and  dragging  him  away  from  any  happier 

alliance,  from  youth  to  old  age  and  death. 

Out  of  this  condition  of  things  amon^  the 

common  people,  out  of  the  gallmg  knowledge 

of  the  impossibility  of  i^ellef— aggravated,  in 

cottages  and  single  rooms,  to  a  degree  not 

easily  imaginable     by    ill-assorted    conplea 

who  live  in  houses  of  many  chambers^  and 

who,  both   at    home  and  abroad,  can  keep 

clear  of  each   other  and    go  their   reapeo- 

tive  wars — vices  and  crimes  arise  which  no 

one  with  open  eyes  and  any  fair  experience 

of  the  people  can  fiiil  often  to  trace,  from  the 

Calendars  of  Assizes,  back  to  this  source.    It 

is  proposed  a  little  to  relax  the  severity  of 

a  tfiraldom  prolonged  beyond  the  bounds  of 

morality,  justice,  and  sense,  and  to  modify 

the  law.    Instantly  the  singing    of   pseans 

begins,  and  the  murdered  person  disappears ! 

Authorities,  lay  and  clerical,  rise  in  their 

parliamentary  places  to  deliver  panegyrics 

on  Marriage  as  an  Institution  (which  nobody 

disputes  to  be  just) ;   they  have  much  to 

relate  concerning  what  the  Fathers  thought 

of  it,  and  what  was  written,  said,  and  done 

about  it  hundreds   of  years    before   these 

evils  were  ;  they  set  up  their  fancy  whipjMng- 

tops,  and  whip  away ;  they  utter  homilies 

without  end  upon  the  good  side  of  the  question, 

wliich  is  in  no  want  of  them  ;  but,  from  their 

exalted  state  of  vision  the  murdered  person 

utterly  vanishes.   The  tortures  and  wrongii  of 

the  sufferer  have  no  place  in  their  speeches. 

They  felicitate  themselves,  like  the  murderen^ 

on  their  own  glowing  state  of  mind,  and  they 

mount  upon  Uie  mangled  creature  to  deliver 

their  orations,  much  as  the  Duke's  man  in 

the  sham  siege  took  his  post  on  the  fallen 

governor  of  iSirataria. 

So  in  the  case  of  overstrained  Sunday  ob- 
servance, and  denial  of  innocent  popular 
relie&  from  labour.  The  murdered  peraon— 
the  consumptive,  scrofulous,  ricketty  worker 
in  unwholesome  places^  the  wide  prevalence 
o{  whose  reduced  physical  condition  has  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  lower  the  standard  of 
health  and  strength  for  recruiting  into  the 
army,  and  caused  its  ranfai  to  be  reinforced 
in  the  late  war  by  numbers  of  poor  creatures 
notoriously  in  an  unserviceable  bodily  state 
—  the  murdered  person,  in  this  phase  of 
his  ubiquity,  is  put  out  of  sight,  as  a 
matter  of  course.  We  have  flamiing  and 
avenging  speeches  mad^  as  if  a  bold  pea- 
sant^, their  country's  pnde,  models  of  cheei^ 
fill  health  and  muscular  development^  were 
in  every  hamlet^  town,  and  city,  once  a  week 
ardently  bent  upon  the  nractice  of  asoetidsni 
and  the  renunciation  or  the  world ;  but^  the 
murdered  person.  Legion,  who  cannot  al 
present  by  any  means  be  got  aft   onoe  a 
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week,  and  who  doei  not  lung  all  tlmt  day  but 
gloctm  and  grumble  and  deteriorate^  is  put 
out  of  sight  aa  if  none  of  us  bad  ever  heard 
of  him  I  What  i&  it  to  the  holders  forth,  that 
wherever  we  live,  or  wherever  we  go,  we  aee 
him,  and  see  him  with  ko  much  pity  and 
dismay  that  we  want  to  make  him  better  by 
other  human  meana  tban  thcee  which  hare 
misied  Kim  I  To  get  rid  of  hla  memory^  in 
the  murdering  way,  and  vaunt  ourselvea  in- 
a  tend,  ia  much  easier. 

BHrUknqils  are  declared,  greedy  specniatora 
tmaah,  aud  baakera  bre<ik.  Who  does  not 
h«ar  of  the  r^xer&es  of  those  unfortunate 
gen  lie  men  ;  of  the  disruption  of  their  eata- 
bUahmente  ;  of  tbeir  wives  biding  reduced  to 
live  upon  their  tetttements  ;  of  the  sal  a  of 
their  noi^eB,  equipages,  pictures,  wines  ;  of 
the  mighty  l>eing  fallen,  and  of  their  magna- 
uimity  under  their  revei-ses  1  But,  the 
murdered  person,  the  creditor,  in  victor, 
depositor,  the  cheated  and  swindled  under 
whatsoever  uame^  whose  mind  does  he  trou- 
ble T  The  mind  of  the  fraudnleDt  firm  t 
!&3C|uire  at  the  House  of  Detention,  Clerken- 
weli,  London,  and  you  will  &ud  that  the  last 
great  fraudulent  firm  was  oo  more  troubled 
about  him^  thnu  Mr.  Dove  or  Mr.  Palmer  waa 
hf  the  client  whom  he  ^Mid  for/'  iu  the 
way  of  hia  dlfft^rent  line  of  business, 

And,  lastly^  |;^t  an  order  of  admissic»n  to 
Si&  Charles  Ba bet's  palace  any  night  in 
the  aessJon,  and  you  wiil  observe  tbti  mur- 
dered person  to  be  as  eomfortably  stowed 
away  aa  be  ever  is  at  Newgate.  What  In  said 
to  Out  in  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-live, 
what  Out  retorted  upon  In  in  eighteen  huu* 
dred  and  forty-seven,  why  lu  woidd  have  been 
Out  in  eighteen  bundi^  and  hfiy-four  but  for 
Otit>  an  parade  lefl  magoaiiimity  in  pot  coming 
in,  iliis^  with  all  the  cuntemptible  ins  and  outs 
of  all  the  Innings  and  Outings,  shall  be  dis- 
couraed  upon,  with  abundance  of  bymna  and 
pseans  on  all  sidesj  for  six  months  together. 
Ent,  the  inurdered  old  gentleman,  Tike,  ar*d 
the  murdered  matron,  Bhitakkia,  shall  no 
More  come  in  question  than  the  murdered 
people  do  in  tbe  cells  of  the  penitents— uulesi 
indeed  tbey  are  reproduced,  as  in  the  odious 
ease  with  which  we  began,  to  show  that  tbey 
were  expressly  created  £qt  the  exaltation  of 
the  speech- makers. 


THE  WOELD  UNSEEN. 

Skysral  of  our  most  proficient  adepta  in 
natural  philosophy — ^including  even  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy  —  nave  amused  theuiselTes  by 
guess ing  the  forma  and  constitution  of  the 
fiving  oreaturts  tliat  dwell  on  other  planets  be- 
longing to  oar  system.  For  instance,  Saturn 
himself,  lighter  than  cork,  must  be  the 
habitat,  it  ia  aupposed,  of  creatures  inoompa- 
mbly  lighter  still,  the  gross^^t  of  whose 
circulating  fluids  are  ^seutial  oils  and 
alcoholic  etheri«  It  id  probable  that  these 
hypothetical  beings  do  not  dtSer  from  those 


oompoaing  the  earth^a  paat  and  present  faunee 
so  much  as  many  persons  might  suppose. 
That  some,  at  least,  of  the  matt-rial  etemenia 
of  other  worlds  ai*e  identical  with  our  own,  is 
proved  by  the  inspection  of  aerolites,  which 
supply  us  by  their  f^ll  with  new-huported,  if 
uot  novel,  samples  of  mineral.  The  ^ones  of 
Jupiter — which  cannot  be  other  than  eqoa- 
toml,  tropical,  and  temperate,  —  and  the 
arcti<2  and  antarctic  snowa  visible  in  the 
polar  regiona  of  Mar»,  olfer  conditions  so 
similar  to  those  of  our  own  earth's  surface, 
that  it  would  really  turn  out  an  improbable 
fact,  and  an  uuenpected  discovery,  if  a 
Jovme  or  a  Martial  menagerie  were  to  exhi- 
bit speciea  more  extraoniinary  in  their  orga- 
nisation than  the  antediluvian  animals  dis- 
covered by  Cuvier,  But^  howt?ver  that  may 
lie,  one  point  wiil  not  be  disputed  : — if  a 
baUoon-load  of  wild  creatures  were  to  reach 
the  earth  from  either  of  our  neighbouring 
planets,  the  Zoological  Society  might  charge 
a  five-guineas  entrance  to  their  gaixli^us,  and 
would  make  their  fortune  within  hal^a-year* 

It  happens  that,  in  a  little  world  more 
aocessibfe  to  us  than  either  Jupiter  or  Mara, 
there  really  exist^  unseen,  wondrous  living 
creatures^  unknown  to  the  large  majority 
of  the  human  race.  If  we  could  fit  our- 
selves with  a  pair  of  apectacles  that  would 
enable  us  to  aee  the  inhabitants  of  Venus, 
distinctly,^ to  note  what  d resides  they  wear, 
how  their  fashions  change,  wlmt  is  their  cere* 
monial  at  births,  weddings,  and  deaths, — * 
the  spectacle -maker  would  have  a  long  list 
of  cues  tome  ra,  and  our  publishers  wouldgivo 
us  periodical  illustrations^coloured  and 
plain — of  the  phases  which  Yenus'a  faaiiion- 
able  society,  as  well  as  her  crescent  and  her 
waniug  sel^  assume*  Yet  eyes,  with  which 
we  can  look  into  another  invisible  world, 
are  procurable  at  a  reaaonable  rate, 

"  I  want  to  make  Tom  Stvlea'a  young  people 
some  handsome  present,  but  I  don^t  know 
what  on  earth  to  give  them ; "  is  the  ofl^ 
uttered  complaint  of  many  a  worthy  god- 
father, **They  are  already  well  »et-up 
with  dolla,  rocking-horses,  and  baby^houses; 
and  cakes  and  Christmas-trees  are  out  of 
the  question.  Styles  likes  to  select  hia  chil- 
drens'  books  himself  even  if  ^Ira.  Style* 
were  not  so  very  particular,  and  a  little  toa 
strait^aced  in  her  views,  not  to  aay,  secta* 
rian.  A  present  of  books  would  be  a  risk  to 
run.  Do  tell  me,  my  dear  Sdly,  what  ehall 
we  give  them,  this  time  1  ** 

Sally,  a  matron  with  her  own  ideas  also^ 
mentally  nma  the  round  of  things  presentable, 
and  dnds  nothing  but  a  list  of  negative  items. 
We  will  step  m  to  Sally^a  aid,  and  auggeut — a 
microscope  I  It  is  neither  high-church,  nor 
low-church  ;  savours  neither  of  Puseyiam^nor 
dissent ;  is  perfectly  unexceptional  in  its  poll-* 
tical  tendenciesi  and  is  free  (xom  all  charge  of 
immorality  or  irreligion. 

The  microscope  arrived,  what  b  to  be  dcn^ 
with  it ?     "See  the  vetmm  m  ^o^  ^\a^ii^ 
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water,**  njB  the  advertisement  in  the  Timee^ 
with  the  hope  of  indacing  yoa  to  purchase 
a  patent  self-cleansing  ohanxud-filter.  I>on*t 
see  them,  unless  you  are  both  strong-minded 
and  strong-stomached ;  that's  my  advice. 
And,  while  I  am  giving  it,  in  steps  Noakes 
(who  has  heard  of  Styles's  scientino  acquisi- 
tion) with  a  sample,  in  a  wine-glass,  from  his 
own  private  pomp.  At  the  bottom  of  the  glass 
a  tiny  milk-white  speck  glides  along  with  slow 
but  steady  motion.  With  gentle  skill  it 
is  transfeired  with  a  drop  of  water  to  the 
meniscus-glass  of  the  microsoope,  placed  in 
the  stand,  peeped  at  with  a  low  power  as  a 
transparent  object  — and  what  is  beheld  t 
Something  very  like  a  whale  of  the  sperma- 
ceti species,  protruding  its  hnge  lips,  and 
glaring  with  a  pair  of  coal-black  eyes.  Its 
substance  is  an  elastic  gelatinous  blubber 
composed  of  crains,  which  are  visibly  distinct 
like  the  benies  in  a  bunch  of  grapes.  Its 
fleshy,  granulated  mass  heaves  and  sinksi 
dilates  and  contracts,  at  every  motion.  But 
it  has  clouded  the  water  by  a  voluntary  act 
Let  us  strand  our  whale  on  an  ebonv  shore 
by  the  agencnf  of  a  nin,  to  see  how  he  will 
behave  on  dry  land.  He  is  burst — ^he  is 
poured  out  like  a  curdled  fluid — ^he  is  dried 
up— he  is  ffone  !  Nothing  is  left  of  him  but 
a  morsel  of  film  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked 
eye. 

Little  Tom  is  chasing  a  white  cabbage- 
butterfly  on  the  grass-plot  It  is  too  much 
for  him  ;  it  darts  away  between  a  laurel  and 
a  rose-bush.  No ;  he  has  it ;  it  has  been 
stopped  by  the  wide-spread  net  of  a  large 
garaen-epider — the  diadem.  Stay  a  moment, 
Tom,  betore  vou  brush  the  web  utterly  away. 
We  will  eaten  a  portion  of  the  tissue  on  this 
slip  of  window  glass.  It  makes  a  nice  little 
tailor's  pattern  of  real  gossamer  cloth  for 
summer  use.  But,  instead  of  the  threads 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles  like  the 
warp  and  the  woof  of  human  looms,  there  is  a 
framework  of  threads  like  the  spokes  of  a 
wheel,  across  which  other  threads  are  woven 
round  and  round.  Look  ;  the  power  of  the 
object-glass  is  high,  and  we  have  got  into 
the  field  of  view  a  point  where  the  threads 
oroes.  But  observe,  the  radiating  thread  is 
plain  and  smooth,  like  a  simple  iron  vrire  ; 
while  the  eoncentric  threads  are  studded  at 
intervals  with  transparent  beads  of  different 
sizes,  one  or  two  Htt&e  ones  intervening 
between  each  lm[s  one,  like  artificial  neck- 
laces of  pearls.  They  are  chaplets  and  rosaries 
on  which  the  flies  mav  sajr  their  pravers 
before  they  receive  the  finishmg  sirolu  n*om 
their  executioner,  the  diadem-spider.  It  is 
the  viscid  globules  which  appear  to  ffive  to 
these  thr^s  their  peculiarly  adhesive 
character.  If  you  throw  dust  on  a  cire^ar 
spidei^s  web,  you  may  observe  that  it  ad- 
heres to  the  threads  which  are  spirally  dis- 
posed, but  not  to  those  that  radiate  firom 
the  centre  to  the  circumference,  because  the 
fonaet  only  are  strung  with  gummj  pearls. 


Tou  now  know  how  to  distinguish  with  i 
microscope  the  thread  of  the  warp  in 
spider^s  web,  from  the  thread  of  the  woo£ 
The  butterfly  flutters  in  Tom*s  little  fing< 
Let  it  flutter — ^hold  against  it  another  sliii 
glass.  The  slip  is  covered  with  white  di 
Let  us  submit  that  to  the  searching  pow 
and,  lol  we  have  a  ooUeetion  of  scales 
feathers,  with  the  quill  as  distinctlv  visi 
as  that  of  the  pen  I  now  hold,  in  : 
hand.  Some  are  broad  and  fiat^  w 
deep-cut  notches  at  theu*  ead,  semi-tra 
parent,  as  if  made  of  gelatiue,  and  clea 
marked  with  longitudinal  stripes — proof  tl 
the  instrument  is  not  a  bad  one — others  t 
more  taper  in  their  proportions,  opaline 
texture,  mottled  with  cloudy  spots,  and  U 
minate  verv  curiously  in  a  tufb  of  bristi 
each  of  which  seems  to  have  a  little  beail 
its  tip  end.  What  can  be  the  use  of  thei 
Feather-sodes  terminating  in  a  pencil  of  h>i 
like  the  stamens  of  flowers  ?  But,  the  butter 
is  stark  dead— Tom  has  pinched  its  body 
tight  to  prevent  its  escape.  It  is  much  t 
enormous  a  creature  to  be  looked  at  eut 
with  a  microsoope ;  we  must  out  up  its  o 
case,  as  a  butcher  does  an  ox,  and  serve  it  < 
piecemeaL  Then  we  ascertain  that  its  hoi 
or  antennn  are  oovered  with  scales  ;  they  i 
elegant  sliafts,  like  the  tnmks  of  young  pal 
trees.  We  have  rubbed  off  some  of  the  sea 
in  our  elumsy  diasection— -they  are  stre 
on  the  slip  of  glass  beside  their  parent  stex 
and  we  may  remark  that  each  scale  has  at 
top  a  single  notch  cut  out  of  it  like  the  let! 
V,  or  the  wedge  of  cake  which  a  schoolh 
would  produce  with  two  strokes  of  the  kni 
if  allowed  to  help  himself.  Our  butterfl 
eyes  are  composite,  made  up  of  eyelets  to 
counted— or  left  uncounted — ^by  himdre 
His  fe^  have  some  resemblance  to  a  hai 
which  yon  might  imagine  to  be  mainly  co 
posed  of  a  couple  of  broad  miller*s-thuiiil 
out  the  wonder  of  wonders  is  his  elabon 
proboscis,  folding  up  spirally,  composed  of 
mfinity  of  corkscrew  vessels,  and  fumlBfa 
wiUi  elastic  suckers  and  pumps.  All  t] 
we  behold  as  clearly,  though  bit  by  bit, 
we  see  that  a  centenarian  oak  consists 
roots,  trunk,  branches,  and  leaves.  One 
these  days  some  ingenious  artist  in  taxiden 
might  treat  us  to  a  model  of  the  cabba| 
butterfly,  putting  together  its  parts  as  v 
done  with  the  model  of  the  dodo,  only  on 
highly  magnified  scale.  Nothing  but  sud 
propertv  butterflv  as  this  (to  use  theatrii 
phnseology),  with  every  plumelet  as  visil 
as  those  on  a  turkey-cock,  can  give  us 
idea  of  the  stetely  presence  of  a  papiUioi 
ceouB  dandv  as  he  appears  in  the  eyes  of  1 
feUow  lepidoptem. 

Dust  is  commonly  spoken  of  aa  a  prsd 
unvaiying,  speciflc  thin^ ;  the  same  under 
circumstances  and  in  sll  places.  Dust  ii 
nuisance  to  be  despised,  to  be  wiped  away, 
where  no(^  to  have  the  word  Slut  reproac 
folly  tnoed  on  it  with  a  finger-tipi    S 
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vibration  of  these  lashes  In  water  causes  the 
motion,  in  the  same  way  that  oars  propel  a 
boat,  or— for  a  better  comparison — ^as  the 
paddle-wings  of  a  penguin  ui^e  it  on  in  its 
submarine  chace  after  fishy  prey.  The 
vibration  of  cilia  in  animalcules  is  sometimes 
so  rapid — is  performed  with  such  inconceiv- 
able swiftness — as  only  to  be  perceptible  by 
the  currents  it  produces.  When,  however, 
the  creatures  become  faint  and  dying,  the 
action  of  the  cilia,  then  performed  at  a  more 
sober  ]^ace,  is  distinctly  visible  to  the  human 
eye  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  Now, 
^renberg  and  Kiitzing  place  the  diatoms 
amongst  the  earliest  forms  of  animal  life. 
Mr.  Hogg  has  observed  a  veiy  remarkable 
ciliary  arraugemeut  in  many  of  the  more 
common  diatoms.  He  has  attentively  watched 
a  diatomean  moving  slowly  across  the  field 
of  the  microscope  ;  when,  upon  meeting  with 
an  obstacle  to  its  progress,  it  has  chan^d  its 
course,  or  pushea  the  obstacle  aside,  as  if 
conscious  or  an  impediment.  Before  satisfy- 
ing himself  of  the  presence  of  cilia,  he 
thought  the  motion  of  these  little  creatures 
somewhat  remarkable,  steeriuj^  their  course 
as  they  did  by  a  power  which  they  were 
evidently  able  to  call  into  action  or  restrain 
at  will  In  other  organisms  —  the  desmi- 
dacesB — the  ciliary  motion  seen  may  be 
believed  to  be  due  to  a  physical  force  acting 
independently  of  any  controlling  power ;  in 
shorty  the  creature  seems  to  have  no  will  of 
its  own.  It  is  a  little  steamer  with  the  fires 
lighted  and  the  paddles  going,  but  without  a 
crew,  a  pilot,  or  a  captain.  On  the  contrary, 
with  the  Diatomace®,  their  cilia  may  be  said 
to  act  in  obedience  to  a  will ;  for  intervals 
of  rest  and  motion  are  clearly  perceptible. 
Consequently,  a  diatom  is  an  animal. 

Diatoms  are  beautiful  things  to  look  at, 
living  or  dead  ;  for  an  unchangeable  portion 
of  their  delicate  persons  consists  of  a  flinty 
shield,  which  retains  its  intricate  markings 
and  perforations  after  the  lapse  of  ages — 
after  digestion  in  potent  stomachs,  after 
burnings  in  fire,  after  boilings  in  acid,  after 
blowings  about  by  the  wind,  after  petrifac- 
tions in  rocks,  after  grindings  in  mills.  There 
are  extinct  and  existmg,  as  there  are  marine 
and  fresh-water  species.  To  describe  the 
appearance  of  a  diatom  under  a  good  micro- 
scope is  about  as  easy  as  to  describe  a  veil  of 
Honiton  lace  expressly  worked  for  a  royal 
bride,  or  to  give  m  words  a  distinct  idea  of 
the  Gothic  tracery  to  be  wondered  at  in  the 
churches  at  Bouen  and  Amiens.  Diatoms 
are  easy  to  find,  and  yet  not  easy  to  lapr 
hands  on  when  found.  The  unskilled  mani- 
pulator may  for  some  time  endeavour  to 
adjust  a  slide,  having  a  piece  of  glass  exposed 
not  larger  in  size  than  a  pea,  on  which  he  is 
informed  an  invisible  object  worthy  his  atten- 
tion is  fixed,  before  he  is  rewarded  by  a  sight 
of  the  Triceratium  favus,  extracted  from  the 
mud  of  the  too  muddv  Thames.  To  convey 
a  popular  though  rough  notion  of  its  appear- 
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ance,  it  looks  like  a  trianffular  piece  of  what 
ladies  call  insertion-work,  of  tne  finest  tex- 
ture. The  hexagonal  markings  of  the  cells 
are  very  beautiful ;  and  at  each  comer  there 
is  a  little  projecting  horn  or  hook. 

Amonest  the  diatoms,  my  own  favourites 
are  the  !Navicul»,  possibly  because  they  axe 
my  first  love,  never  having  seen   a  diatom 
before  till  a  charming  Navicula  met  my  won- 
dering gaze,  and  I  now  carry  it  about^  as  a 
bosom  friend,  in  ray  waistcoat  pocket.   Navi- 
cula is  Latin  for  a  little  ship  ;  that  is  all  the 
mystei^  of  its  nomenclature.    Look,  Tom,  at 
this  slip  of  glass  neatly  paste* I  over  with 
paper.    To  its  centre  is  applied  a  square  of 
thinner  glass,  so  that  the  oojectsare  mounted 
between  the  two  elasses,  and  the  paper  is  cut 
away,  so  as  to  leave  a  transparent  circle, 
about  the  size  of  a  fourpenny-piece.     Ijook 
sharp,  Tom ;   what  do  you  see  within  its 
circumference?      What,    nothing t      Abso- 
lutely nothing,    unless   the    suspicion    of  a 
little  fine  dust  t    Observe  the  mark  I  have 
made  with  a  pencil  on  the  paper  at  the  edge 
of  the  circle.    Close  to  that  we  shall  find 
something  beautifuL    I  slip  my  slide  in  the 
microscope,  and  there  I  have  it.    The  tiny 
bark  is  a  boat  of  cut  rock  crystal,  fit  to  float 
across  a  sea  of  light ;  itself  might  almost  be 
believed  to  be  fashioned  out  of  solidified  light 
The  central  line  must  be  the  keel ;  the  trans- 
lucent planking  is  clearly  visible  ;  and  around 
the  sides   are   cut  symmetrical  notches,  to 
serve  as  rullocks  for  ethereal  rowers  to  navi- 

fate  this  brilliant  gondola.  What  exact 
lavicula  this  is,  I  know  not  The  slide 
was  sent  me  as  a  specitnen  of  N.  hippo- 
campus, of  which,  Tom,  you  see  there 
are  plenty, — those  long  narrow  transparent 
Indian  canoes  twisted  into  the  line  of 
beauty.  But  my  Navicula  belongs  to  none  of 
them  ;  the  object-mounter  has  given  it  into 
the  bargain,  and  I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
him  for  it 

Naviculse  are  numerous,  and  widely  dis- 
persed. The  green  Navicula,  about  the 
hundredth  part  of  an  inch  in  length,  was 
found  by  Dr.  Mantell  in  a  pool  on  Ulapham 
Common.  The  golden  Navicula  is  another 
beautiful  species,  so  named  from  the  numerous 
points  within  the  shell  giving  it  a  bright 
yellow  appearance.  The  shell  is  an  obloog 
oval,  and  has  upon  it  numerous  delicate  and 
regular  fluting  In  the  vicinity  of  Hull 
many  very  interesting  varieties  of  Diatomacea 
have  been  found,  the  beauty  of  the  varied 
forms  of  which  delight  the  mieroaco(^t 
It  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  SoUit  that 
the  markings  on  some  of  the  shells  were 
so  fine  as  to  range  between  the  thirty* 
thousandth  and  the  sixty-thousandth  of  an 
inch ;  the  Pleurosigma  strigilis  having  the 
strongest  markings,  and  the  NaviouU  acus 
the  finest.  Certain  diatoms  are  common  both 
to  the  old  world  and  the  new.  The  beautifiil 
Meridion  ciroulare  abounds  in  many  localities 
in  this  oountiy ;  bat  there  is  none  in  whidi 
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it  prescBta  itsdf  in  Emch  tidh  luxuriAiice  bm  in 
Uie  mot) u tain  brooka  about  West  Point  in 
the  XJiLited  Statea,  tbe  bottoms  of  whichj 
&cc<3rditig  to  Profeaeor  Bailej,  are  literstlly 
covered  in  the  first  warm  dftys  of  spring  with 
a  ferrugijj  eous-eoloured  luucoua  niEitier, 
aboiU  a  quarter  of  an  incli  tbick,  wliicb^  on  ! 
examination  hy  the  microicope,  pixjves  to  be  1 
filled  with  millionB  iind  tuUlions  of  these 
ex*^altf»tely  beatitifol  ailiceoua  bodies.  Every 
finbjnefj^ed  stone,  twig,  and  tpear  of  grass  la 
tfiivetoped  by  tbera  ;  and  the  vaving  plume- 
like  jipi^ieurance  of  a  filameutoua  body  covered 
iji  thh  way  is  ofWn  very  elegant* 

Tlie  microscope  starllea  us  with  the  in- 
ere^Ulde  jnfornmtlou  that  gigautle  mountam 
rangcB,  such  im  lb©  mighty*  Andes,  are  prin- 
cipi^lly  coinpoaed  of  portions  of  invisible 
aoimjilcul^*  We  need  take  no  man%  word 
for  the  faet^  beesiuse  we  mciy  see  with 
our  own  proper  eyes,  that  the  retn&iiis 
of  these  mmute  animals  havs  added  much 
more  to  the  mass  of  n>ateria]s  whicb  com- 
pose the  exienor  ciiiit  of  the  globe  than 
the  bone*  of  elephants^  hippopotami,  and 
whales*  A  stratum  of  slate  in  Austria,  four^ 
teen  feet  thick,  was  the  iin^t  that  was  dis- 
covered to  consiat  almost  entirely  of  minute 
flinty  shells.  This  slate,  rs  well  as  the  Tri- 
poli, found  in  Africa,  is  ground  to  a  powder, 
and  sold  for  polish iug.  A  microscope  shows 
you  tbe  skeletons  in  tripoti.  Turkey-stone, 
ii«ed  for  sbarpeuiu^f  razors  and  knives ;  and 
rotteu-stone,  of  which  housemaids  are  fond 
for  brightening  up  their  rusty  fire-irons ;  are 
also  comnosea  of  infusonal  remains*  Tlte 
bergb-melil,  or  mountain-meal,  has  been  found 
in  a  stratum  thirty  feet  thick  in  Norway  and 
Lapland,  almost  the  entire  mass  being  com- 
posed of  Hint  J  skeletows  of  Diatomaceae.  In 
times  of  scarcity  I  this  earth  is  mixed  with  flour 
^  the  poor  io habitants  both  of  the  north  of 
Europe  and  of  China  to  eke  out  their  scanty 
•ubaistence,  and  cheat  their  stomachs  by  the 
semblance  of  a  meal.  At  Uoldemess,  in  digging 
out  a  submerged  forest  on  the  coast,  numbers 
of  fresh-water  fossil  Diatomacefe  have  been 
discovered,  though  tbe  sea  flows  over  the 
place  at  every  tide^  Ehrenberg  discovered, 
ijk  the  rock  of  tbe  volcanic  ialaud  of  Ascen- 
fllon,  many  silicoous  shells  of  fresh- water  in- 
fusoria f  and  fhe  same  indefatigable  investi- 
§ator  found  that  Uie  immense  ocean  of  sandy 
eserta  in  Africa  were,  in  great  part,  com* 
poeed  of  the  shells  of  animalcules, 

Tery  beautiful  diatoms  are  found  in  the 
different  kinds  of  guano— of  courae  wheu 
genuine,  and  not  fabricated  out  of  clay  and 
gas  refuse.  It  is  rather  surprising  that 
the  presence  or  ahaence  of  these*  charming 
little  curiosities  has  not  been  made  a  test  of 
the  gen  nine  ness  of  the  article,  especially  as 
the  process  of  detecting  them  is  not  so  dilH- 
cult  or  complicated  as  several  of  the  modes  of 
Analysis  uaually  reported  to  by  a^i cultural 
ohemiste.  The  history  of  these  diatoms  is 
aiunply  this :  they  were  tiiBt  swallowed  at  the 


bottom  of  the  Pacific  by  certain  marine 
animals,  probably  shell-flsh,  fsea-mice,  sear- 
fish,  and  echini.  These  first  devour  era  have 
been  devoured  by  fish  proper^  »ad  thijse  other 
fish  by  guila  and  the  re^t  of  the  sea-fowl, 
whose  accumulated  exoremei^t  forma  the 
guano.  The  diatoms  are  left  in  the  sedijiient; 
formed  by  washing  the  don  if,  Abund;int 
spei;imeus  may  be  obtained  from  the  refun^c 
which  remains  when  the  gardener  has  poured 
off  his  potfuU  of  liquid  manure.  The  mode  of 
procuring  diatoms  from  gun  no,  and  of  pro* 
paring  them  as  microeeopic  obj<*cta,  is  given 
at  nages  three  hundred  mid  thiity-seven  and 
eight  of  Dr.  Carpe uteres  learned  Microscope 
and  its  Revelations*  The  marine  forms  of 
these  creatures  are  also  found  in  consider- 
able numbers  In  the  stomachs  of  oysters, 
scallops,  whelks^  and  other  molluscs,  especi- 
ally the  bivalves,  or  the  two- shelled  species, 
in  those  of  the  crab  and  lobster,  and  even  in 
those  of  the  sole,  turbot,  and  other  flat  fish. 
Several  species  rarely  or  never  occurring  in 
the  usual  haunts  of  their  ardent  student. 
Professor  Smith,  have  been  supplied  in  abun- 
dance by  the  careful  dissection  of  the  above 
microphagists^  Guano  diatoms  are  mostly  in- 
viaible  to  the  naked  eye ;  like  NavicuJee,  under 
a  microscope  of  clearly  de5ning  power,  they 
make  you  think  you  are  peeping,  by  mistake, 
into  some  ne%v*in vented  multiple  kaleidoscope. 
There  are  perfectly  symmetrical  forms,  in 
circles,  some  brightly  coloured  with  green 
and  blue ;  others  spread  out  in  network  of 
black  and  white,  mined  with  fi^agmenis  of 
lace,  bright  prisms,  sharp  spikes,  and  frag- 
ments of  patterns  for  stage  tinery  and  archi- 
tectural decoration.  The  complete  circlets 
are  marvels  of  highly* wrought  workmanship, 
whose  character  has  been  attempted  to  he 
indicated  by  such  names  as  spider-dlsc, 
sun-Bbield,  sieve-disc,  and  twist-uisc.  One 
ingenious  mode  of  appropriating  these  tempt- 
ing minutin),  when  found,  deserves  mention 
here  i  as  the  tools  for  manipulating  things 
unseen  will  not  obviously  occur  to  every 
idudenL  Select  a  fine  hair  which  has  been 
split  at  its  free  extremity,  into  from  three  to 
tive  or  aix  parte;  and  having  fixed  it  in 
common  needle-holder,  by  pnasing  it  through 
a  slit  in  a  piece  of  cork,  use  it  as  a  forceps, 
with  the  Ijelp  of  a  moderate  magnifier. 
When  the  split  extremity  of  the  hair  touches 
the  glass  slide  on  which  the  objects  lie,  its 
parts  separate  fi-om  each  other  to  an  amount 
proportionate  to  the  pressure  ;  and,  on  bein^ 
brought  up  to  the  coveted  moi^el,  are  easily 
made  to  seize  tt,  when  it  can  be  transferred 
as  a  single  specimen  to  another  slide^  But 
whei*e  to  find  hau'a  thus  split  at  the  extre- 
mity ?  They  may  always  be  had  from  a 
long- used  shaving-binish.  Those  should  be 
sekcted  which  have  thin  split  portions  so 
closely  in  contact,  that  they  appear  single 
until  touched  at  theLr  ends. 

And  thus  the  human  hand  contrives  Ui 
meddle    with    the  world    unseftii^   &&   V\\hx 
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everythiDg  else ;  it  even  manages  to  work  I 
therein,  and  leave  traces  of  its  craft,  which 
are  visible  to  microscopic  eyes  alone.  Some 
remarkable  specimens,  the  prodnction  of  No- 
bert^  of  Griefswall,  Prussia,  were  pre- 
sented at  the  Great  Exhibition  in  Hyde 
Park.  They  consisted  of  ten  bands  engraved 
on  a  slip  of  glass,  each  band  composed  of  a 
certain  numl>er  of  parallel  lines ;  the  lines  in 
each  succeeding  band  were  closer  than  those  in 
the  preceding  one.  llie  closeness  at  which  tliey 
were  ruled,  varied  from  eleven  thouannd  to 
fifty  thousand  to  the  inch.  It  is  difiicult, 
after  the  above  statement,  to  convey  an  idea 
of  the  real  appearance  of  this  system  of  bands 
before  it  is  magnified;  for  the  entire  space 
occupied  by  all  the  ten  bands  is  somewhat 
greater  in  breadth  —  not  much — than  the 
preceding  lines  with  which  we  have  marked, 
m  type,  the  parenthesis  **  not  much." 

More  wonderful  still ;  M.  Froment,  of 
Paris,  celebrated  for  the  micrometer  scales  he 
has  produced,  has  effected  an  artiHtic  tour  du 
force  of  the  hi|jhest  interest  as  an  example 
of  mechanical  ingenuity ;  he  has  succeeded 
in  engraving  upon  glass,  manuscripts  and 
drawings  on  a  scale  of  minuteness  no  less 
surprising,  though  far  more  difficult  of  execu- 
tion, than  the  bands  of  Mr.  Nobert.  Fancy 
a  white  circular  spot,  about  the  size  of  the 
lower  loop  of  the  letter  **a"  of  our  usual  type. 
On  such  a  spot — namely,  within  a  circle  of 

glass  the  fortieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter — 
[.  Froment  wrote  for  Dr.  Lardner,  in  less 
than  five  minutes,  the  following  sentence : 
**  Written  as  a  microscopic  object  for  Dr. 
Lardner,  by  Froment,  k  Paris.  1862."  As 
the  method  by  which  these  marvellous  effects 
are  produced  is  not  yet  patented.  Dr.  T^ardner 
is  not  at  liberty  to  explain  its  details. 

But  enough,  for  once,  about  invisibilities. 
A  good  microscope  will  serve  for  several 
venerations ;  a  good  pair  of  eyes  will  hardly 
last  one.  Therefore,  after  a  long  day's 
pleasure  with  powerful  instruments,  let  us 
allow  our  own  optics  repose. 

SALOME   AND    I. 

IH  SIX  CHAPTERS.       CHAPTER  THB  FIRST. 

I  WAS  bom  at  Liverpool,  but  left  it  at  such 
an  early  age  that  I  remember  nothing  of  it 
except  the  £verton  toffee-shop,  and  dimly  the 
Mersey,  at  low  water.  My  mother  died  when 
I  was  two  vears  old.  A  great  and  terrible 
misfortune  broke  her  heart-*a  possibility  in 
which  I  firmly  believe.  On  her  death-bed 
the  entrusted  me  to  the  care  of  my  grand- 
mother, who  was  the  only  near  relative  I 
had  left.  When  I  was  four  years  of  age  we 
eft  Liverpool  together,  my  grandmother  and 
I,  and  journeyed  away  by  coach  into  the 
heart  of  CumberUnd,  to  a  little  market-town 
buried  from  the  world  among  the  fells  and 
moors.  This  journey  lives  in  my  memory  as 
a  magnificent  panorama— a  succession  of 
brilliant  pictures,  exceeding  any  that  I  have 
■inoe  seen,  in  splendour. 


The  little  town  whither  we  went  to  seek 
our  new  home,  and  which  I  will  call  How^ 
thwaite,  was  the  birth-place  of  mj  mother, 
and  the  spot  where  my  grandmother  haa 
passed  her  younger  and  more  proeperoua 
days,  as  landlady  of  the  White  Swan,  pro- 
nounced by  commercial  gentlemen  to  be 
the  best  iim  in  the  county ;  and  they  are 
pretty  good  judges  of  comfort,  I  believe. 
Considering  the  size  and  population  of 
Howthwaite,  its  charitable  institutions  were 
numerous.  Among  others  more  or  less  anti- 
quated, but  good  afler  their  fashion,  was 
one  for  the  relief  and  maintenance  of  eight 
poor  widows,  being  relicts  of  tradesmen  of 
the  town.  As  my  grandmother  came  within 
this  catcji^ory,  and  as  she  was  possessed  of 
considerable  interest  (having  seen  better 
days),  she  was  nominated  to  fill  the  vacancy, 
by  death,  which  happened  a  few  months  after 
our  arrival  at  Howthwaite. 

Chalmy's  Hospital  was  built  by  its  founder 
— Geoffrey  Chslmy — a  rich  master  wool- 
comber  of  Howthwaite,  in  the  year  fifteen 
hundred  and  sixty-five,  as  his  arms^  with 
initials  and  date  below  carved  in  the  ardi 
of  the  laree  gateway  that  opens  into  High- 
gate,  closely  testify.  Indeea,  the  architec- 
ture of  the  pl&ce  is  proof  sufiSeient  of  its 
antiquity.  The  eight  small  two-roomed  cot- 
tages form  two  sides  of  a  sqnare,  in  the 
middle  of  which  stands  a  dilapidated  fbantain^ 
dried  up  years  ago.  The  remaining  aides  ci 
the  square  are  formed — one  by  the  gate 
already  mentioned— over  which  is  the  master^! 
house  ;  and  the  other  by  a  second  gatewaj, 
over  which  is  the  library  ;  and,  throuffh  this 
gateway,  runs  the  road  to  the  small  plots  of 
garden,  and  so  past  them  to  the  ivy-covered 
school  and  the  ooys'  play-ground.  Our  win- 
dows fortunately  looked  into  this  garden,  ap 
portioned  and  laid  out  in  accordance  with  the 
varying  fancies  of  eight  poor  old  women  ;  and 
I  ever  found  a  ready  ingress  to  it  through 
the  casement.  Thence  our  view  across  the 
fields  was  unimpeded  for  more  than  a  mileu 
till  the  towering  front  of  Scawfell  interposea 
between  us  and  the  world  beyond.  This  hill 
and  I  were  friends  from  the  first.  It 
seemed  to  my  childish  fancy  to  reflect  the 
varying  moods  of  my  mind ;  sometimes 
bright  and  sunny,  bathed  in  the  flush  of 
dawn  ;  sometimes,  and  more  lovely  than  ever, 
flickered  fitfully  by  fieecy  clouds  ;  sometimes 
hid  for  days  in  impenetrable  mist  ;  while^ 
at  other  times,  its  bare  forehead  rose,  darky 
stem,  and  immitigable  into  the  gloomy  sky. 

Forming  part  of  Geoffrey  Chalmy's  chari^ 
— and  blessed  be  his  memory  for  it ! — wa»  a 
school  for  the  education  of  forty  poor  boy% 
from  the  ages  of  ten  to  fourteen.  The  costume 
of  these  lads  may  have  been  considered  grace- 
ful, perhaps,  even  fashionable,  in  the  sixteenUi 
century,  but  is  decidedly  barbarous  now.  Mr. 
Camforth  was  master  at  the  time  I  write. 
These  peculiarities  struck  me,  I  remembei^ 
when  I  saw  him  first : — ^he  was  deep]/  pittea 
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with  the  srfalI*poi  ;  he  wore  a  very  large 
frili  at  the  boflotn  of  hm  ahLrt,  ai>d  lie  took 
miuff  copious Jy,  which  he  curried,  not 
fafitidioualj  in  a  box^  bat  loosely  m  hie  waijut- 
eoat' pocket.  But  joa  sood  lost  atght  of  these 
little  ootabilitiea,  wben  you  came  to  know 
him  better^  in  the  goodiieatt  of  hi^i  he^rt^  and 
the  grave  ainiplicity  of  his  character-  He 
was  allowed  to  tftke  ten  private  pupilsj  in 
addition  to  the  forty  regular  Bdholura*  I 
became  a  private  pn^^Ll  ;  h^ingsiiU  too  young 
to  be  enrolM  aiiioog  the  blue-coated  fra- 
teniity.  Aud  ao  began  the  qui^t  routine  of 
my  school-Ufe,  no  marked  for  s^ome  years  in 
the  calendar  of  my  recoUeciions  by  any  note- 
worthy event. 

The  garden  v^vm  mj  great  delight,  and  my 
happieet  boura  were  spent  in  labouriog  iu  it: 
for  my  lameoeas  prevented  me  from  jwning 
m  any  of  the  more  active  games  of  chlfdhoorlj 
and  1  had  thua  much  leisure  at  my  commaud. 
I  cuItiFat^d  nothing  but  lli>wers ;  and  as 
Mn  Uarn forth  was  a  great  botanist^  I  had 
the  benefit  of  his  advice,  together  with 
Irecfueut  presents  of  ta^Mn  and  nhoota  from 
bis  jk^ardeu.  Indeed,  I  soon  became  a  greM 
favotirite  with  the  master.  I  think  it  was  my 
iiifirniity  that  first  attracted  hi  in  to  ward's 
me  I  for  pain  or  helplessness  of  any  kind  won 
his  sympathy  at  once»  But  otli«r  points  of 
liking  soon  grew  up  between  us.  1  became 
his  eompanion  on  many  of  hla  excursions 
among  the  hilia — ^for  1  could  walk  well  enough 
with  the  aid  of  a  stick — where  he  went  to 
aeek  for  specimens  of  rare  mosses,  wldoh 
was  his  hobby  at  that  time*  My  pace  suited 
well  with  his  alow  and  meditiitive  way  of 
walking  ;  and  I  could  not  run  fron»  his  side 
after  every  butterfly  or  pretty  flower  on  the 
way.  The  master  was  no  grejtt  talker,  either; 
and  silence  was  ever  one  of  mv  virtues.  But, 
at  the  bottom,  it  was  the  child-like  simplicity 
of  his  own  heart  that  formed  the  strongest 
bond  between  us. 

Oar  little  household  was  not  a  very  lively 
one  ;  for  protracted  pain  and  ill- health  ren- 
dered me  habitually  taciturn^  often  morose  ; 
My  grandmother  seldom  amiied  I  know 
now  that  she  had  good  reason  for  never 
ing  again.  Many  a  time^  as  I  lay  awake 
idnight  In  my  little  cloaet  pressing  my 
ing  forehead  against  the  cold  wall,  have 
I  heard  her  pacitig  from  end  to  end  of  her 
bedroom,  muttering  and  sobbing  to  herself. 
One  Bight,  when  this  was  the  case,  I  arose, 
and,*  through  her  half-opened  door,  saw  her 
walking  to  and  fro — for  it  was  moonlight — 
wrina^ng  her  handsiand  muttering  incoherent 
words  ;  bar  long  night-tlresa  sweeping  the 
floor,  and  her  grey  hair  falting  wildly  round 
her  face.  Stopping  suddenly,  she  drew  aside 
the  curtain,  and  peered  into  the  moonlit 
garden.  *'0,  William  I  William  t  O,  my 
aon, — ^my  son  \ "  she  cried,  "  living  or  dead ; 
where  art  thou  ? "  I  crept  back  terrified  to 
bed  ]  and  did  not  forget  that  drea^  picture 
for  many  weeks. 


Often  I  longed  to  throw  my  arms  round 
her  neck,  and  beseech  her  to  let  me  comfort 
her ;  but  there  was  ever  auch  a  stem  self- 
concentration  about  her — 'Such  a  shi\>udlug  of 
her  grief  from  all  conaulation  or  kindly 
sympathy  from  without,  that  my  heart  was 
chilled  and  frightened  back  into  itself;  we 
both  sufl'ered  on  in  silence,  Tims,  it  seemed 
but  natural  that  our  hearth  should  be  a 
gloomy  one.  A  dark  and  impalptible  some^ 
thinii^ — a  cloud  without  shape  — aet^mtd  to 
weigh  upon  tay  heart,  and  to  enshroud  my 
early  years  within  its  gloomy  influeu^.^e.  This 
shadow^  undefined,  but  ever  present,  inter- 
poaeil  between  the  world  and  me.  I 
remember  that  I  sometimes  used  to  wonder 
in  my  child iijh  way,  why  it  was  so.  1  could 
not  understand  it.  They  all  seemed  to  luve 
me  so  much,  and  the  world  was  so  be^n-' 
tiful,  that  there  was  evidently  something 
wrong  somewhere  ;  but  where  I  could  not 
tell. 

At  ten  years  of  age  I  was  elected  a  regular 
blue -coat  scholar.  VVith  this  change  began 
another  epoch  in  my  existence, 

I  have  made  mention  of  the  library.  It 
formed  part  of  ilie  Chalmy  Charity  ;  and 
consisted  of  a  considerable  number  of  rare 
and  valuable  works — old  tomes  in  black 
letter,  Illustrated  with  barbarous  woodcutit 
in  which  the  men  were  larger  than  the 
trees  and  houses ;  large  folios  in  Latin  and 
Greek ;  and  a  few  scarce  books  in  old 
Fi-euch  j  many  of  them  having  remnants 
of  the  chains  still  atUiched  to  them  by  which 
they  had  been  formerly  fastened  to  the 
walk  The  collection  was  much  frequented 
by  the  sebokta  and  antiquaries  of  the 
neighbourhood.  One  of  these  gentlemen, 
wisely  conceiving  that  a  clivssiiied  catalogue 
wonld  be  of  great  assistaQce  to  the  fre- 
quenters of  the  place,  Mr.  Carnforth  was 
unanimously  requested  to  draw  one  up.  It 
was  a  taak  well  suited  to  his  tastes,  and 
therefore  a  labour  of  love*  He  called  me  to 
assist  him  in  sorting  the  volumes^  and  affix- 
ing the  nuQibers  ;  and  we  worked  so  assidu- 
ously during  the  long  winter  nights,  that,  by 
the  beginning  of  March,  the  catalogue  waa 
complete*  It  waa  universally  approved  o£  I 
quite  regretted  the  completion  of  our  ti^ 
for  I  began  to  love  the  old  folios  rigbt  «ttlC 
I  eodd  not  read  them,  it  ia  true;  bolt|» 
master  had  tranalated  many  pft^gw  hr  m§ 
aa  we  went  on,  besides  the  wf 
pages;  many  of 'which 

Their  very  age   and  _  

me  ;  and  I  pored  over  tlie  gam  «tf  %p 

many  an  hour,  making  ostm  wmA  Ihib 

there,  and  wondering  wviL  i£  «    ^ 

I  thought  what  a  gpaA  ^u^i^ 

to  be  able  to  read 

and,  after  mucb  viniMV,  I 

master  their 

hidden  virtue  tlii^' 

forth  stared  wt  mit 

mUd  surpriaa  witmi.  1 
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to  him,  and  endeavoured  to  alarm  me  by  a  word.  When  I  looked  at  her  agun,  she 
recounting  some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  |  was  bending  over  a  bunch  of  lilies  — '"^ 
way ;  but  I  was  resolute. 

From  the  time  when  I  could  first  read  I 
had  always  been  fond  of  books,  as  was  but 
natural,  considering  my  inability  to  join  in 
an^  of  the  amusements  of  my  age ;  and, 
living  thus  in  such  a  quiet,  self-sustaining 
way,  my  new  studies  seemed  but  a  pleasant 
variation  of  my  usual  readings. 

OHAFTER  THE  SEOOVD. 

Okb  evening  in  spring,  as  I 


^ IT-  -o7  **  ^  ^^  busily 

employed  in  watering  my  flowers,  my  crana- 
mother  came  into  the  garden,  leading  by  the 
hand  a  girl  apparently  about  a  year  younger 
than  myself. 

"  Here's  a  playfellow  for  you,  Ralph,"  she 
said.  "It's  little  Salome  Graham,  Mrs. 
Graham's  grand-daughter.  She's  only  here 
for  a  fortnight — so  you  must  make  the  most 
of  it  together." 

Mrs.  Graham  was  one  of  the  old  widows, 
and  I  had  frequently  heard  her  speak  of  her 
little  Salome.    She  was  a  thin,  shy-looking 
girl,  not  at  all  pretty — at  least  I  thought  so 
then.  Her  pale  face,  somewhat  sunken  about 
the  cheeks,  and  the  dark  circles  under  her 
eyes,  told  a  tale   of  ill-health,  or  sorrow ; 
perhaps  of  both.   Her  countenance  was  want- 
ing   in   that    expression   of  openness,  and 
joyous  frankness,  so  attractive  in  youth.    It 
was  too  quiet,  impassive,  and  self-restrained 
for   that   of  a   child ;    and   seemed    as  if 
she  had,  even  at  that  early  age,  been  taught 
to   repress   all   emotions  either  of  joy,  or 
sorrow,    to   conceal    every    child-like    im- 
pulse.   Her  long,  black  hair  was  demurely 
plaited  away,  without  either  wave  or  curl, 
under  a  thick  silk  net    She  had  on  a  some- 
what faded  green  silk  frock ;  over  which 
she  wore  a  black  silk  apron  of  quite  an  old- 
fashioned   womanly   pattern ;    the  pockets 
stuffed  with  cotton-balls,  scissors,  and  other 
industrial  aids.    She  carried  Mrs.  Graham's 
kitten  in  her  long,  thin  arms,  And  sat  down 
on   the   grass   without  speaking,   to  caress 
it  more  at  her    ease;    while    my   grand- 
mother placed  herself  with   her    knitting 
on  a  bench  close  by.     I  was  so  confused 
by  this  unexpected  apparition,  that  I   for- 
got to   remove  my  can  from  the  plant  I 
was  watering  till  the  soil  round  it  became 
a  complete  puddle.    She  gave  me  one  glance 
with  ner  dark^  melanclu>ly  eyes,  and  then 
bent  them  a^ain  shyly  on  the  kitten.    The 
expression  of  those  eyes  troubled  me  more 
than  an3rthing  else.     Melancholy  they  cer- 
tainly were  ;  but   so    restless,  so  earnestly 
seardiing,  as  though  they  were  looking  for  some 
unknown  good,  that  I  could  not  help  won- 
dering in  my  simple  way,  what  it  was  they 
had  lost^  and  why  they  should  bum  with 
sneh  intelligence,  while  the  rest  of  her  coun- 
tenance was  so  devoid  of  vivacity. 

I  went  on  for  some  time,  mechanically 
watering  my  flowers,  without  daring  to  say 


which  she  sat;  peering  into  their  delicate 
bells,  and  gently  lifting  up  their  drooping 
headiB. 

^  Are  you  fond  of  flowers  f "  at  length  I 
ventured  to  ask. 

"  Very  ! "  she  replied,  with  an  ind rawing 
of  her  breath,  like  a  half  sigh.  "  I  see  them 
so  seldom." 

"  Where,  then,  do  you  live  t "  I  asked. 

"  In  London,"  she  answered. 

^  In  that  grand  and  magnificent  place!  How 
I  should  like  to  live  there ! " 

"  Yes,  but  there  are  no  fiowers,"  she  replied. 
''At  least,  I  never  have  any,  though  they  tell 
me  there  are  plenty  to  be  bought  in  the 
markets.  But  my  aunt  does  not  care  for 
fiowers ;  and  she  wont  let  me  have  a  bunch 
in  my  bed-room,  because,  she  says,  it  is  not 
healthy.  And  then  there  are  no  birds  in 
London ;  only  the  twitterinsc  sparrows^  and  a 
few  robins  ;  and  no  hay-fields  nor  bams.  O, 
I  do  love  the  country  so  much  ! " 

**  But  there  must  be  plenty  of  flowers  and 
hayfields  outside  London,"  I  urged. 

**  Yes,  but  I  have  no  time  to  go  and  look 
for  them,"  she  said.  ''I  have  always 
plenty  of  sewing  to  do  for  aunt,  and  many 
many  tasks  to  learn  ;  and  besides,  aunt  won't 
let  me  walk  out  alone ;  and  she  likes  the 
town, — O  much  better  than  the  country  I " 

''Ah,  then,  if  I  were  you,  I  should  ran  away 


into  the  country  on  Sundays,  out  of  sight  of 
the  big,  smoky  town,  and  ramble  all  cuiy  in 
the  woods  and  fields." 

"  On  Sundays ! "  she  exclaimed,  as  if  sur- 
prised and  offended,  and  losing  at  once  all 
the  animation  that  had  began  to  illumine 
her  countenance.  "But  on  Sundays  we  go 
to  church  in  the  mornings  and  eyeninga. 
And  in  the  afternoon  I  read  the  Bible  to 
aunt ;  or  get  a  collect  off  by  heart,  while  she 
sleeps  a  little.  And  then,  in  the  evening, 
we  always  have  tai't  for  supper,  and  go  to  bed 
early." 

I  went  on  watering  mv  flowers  in  silence 
for  some  time  after  this,  fearing  I  had 
offended  her. 

"How  beautiful  these  lilies  are!**  she 
said  at  length,  in  a  low  voice,  as  if  speaking 
to  herself. 

"  There's  thousands  of  wild  ones  for  the 
plucking,  round  Langley  Farm,"  I  said. 

"  And  can  we  go  and  get  some  ?  " 

"  Ay ;  it's  only  two  miles  off.  To-morrow^ 
our  half-holiday  ;  so  we'll  go,  if  you  like,  and 
bring  back  as  many  as  yon  can  carry." 

"0,  that  will  be  delightful!"  she  ex- 
claimed, joyfully.  "  But  I  must  go  and  ask 
grandma,"  she  added,  more  quietly,  **  becaose 
she  might  not  be  pleased,  you  Jcnow,  if  I 
went  without  her  permission." 

She  skipped  off  at  once  to  ask,  and  auiekly 
returned,  with  a  smile  that  plainly  indicated 
her  application  had  been  successful 

By  this  time  it  was  nearly  dark^  and  ay 
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So  wen  were  all  well  drenched,    A  few  mv- 

Eutes  after  wards  her  grandmother  called  her 
in  to  supper  ,  so  ahe  oa^ie  me  go<Hl-iiight  in 
ft  iweet  air^ctionAta  wav,  as  if  we  hftd  been 
acquainted  for  years  ;  siiid  called  back  to  me^ 
as  flhe  opened  ihe  door^  not  to  forget  oar 
ramble  on  the  morrow. 

My  Greek  verba,  that  night,  were  more 
impracticiible  than  ever,  atid  would  not  be 
mastered  ou  anj  account.  Far  aweeter  to  me 
tliftn  Attic  or  Doric  diuleet  wa^  Salome's 
ftoft  SQUtUern  accent^  wlilch  kept  rlugitig  in 
my  memory  like  an  eclia  of  Ui^j^lul  muaic. 
It  W5ia  so  different  from  our  broad  north 
country  tongue.  Then  her  words  were  so 
well  cuoseo  ;  a^d  ber  sentences  so  fluent  and 
degimtly  turned ;  tiud  she  was  so  euif* 
pdMetaed  when  Hj>eaking,  never  hesitatii^ 
nor  fiiiimmering  in  the  least,  that  I  felt  like 
an  awk\\  ard  iSoby  in  comparison,  and  won- 
dered how  I  doited  mJ dress  her  at  all. 
Musing  thus,  I  fell  asleep  ;  hut  was  haunted 
through  the  night  by  those  restless  raelaa- 
eholy  eytiS)  aud  those  long  white  arms ;  the 
property,  as  I  dreamt,  of  a  procession  of 
people^  buU  always  prsserTiog  a  wonderful 
Individuality  of  their  own. 

The  next  day  was  warm,  hazy*  and  spring- 
like, though  somewhat  momt.  Light  featliery 
mlita  floated,  like  the  grey  hair  of  old  age, 
round  the  acarred.  summit  of  SoawfelL  We 
set  off  soon  ofter  din  tier.  An  long  as  we 
were  in  the  town,  Salome  walked  in  demure 
■Hence  by  my  side^  Uke  a  well-bred  youog 
lady  incapable  of  the  slightest  enthusiasm^ 
But  when  we  reached  the  deldsi,  she  aeemed 
tfanaformed  at  once  is  to  a  different  creature. 
Her  eyes  sparkled,  her  whole  be  In  2  became 
animated.  She  flattered  like  a  butterfly, 
before,  behind,  and  on  every  side  of  me ; 
plucking  a  flower  here,  and  another  there,  m 
that  her  straw  hat  was  soon  filled  with  flowers ; 
-white  thick  masses  of  hair,  escaping  from  her 
net,  fell  confusedly  ronnd  her  neck.  Some- 
timet  a  cry  of  delight  gave  notice  that  she 
had  seen  another  nest  in  the  he^l^e;  some- 
times  she  chased  the  la^y  crows  till  they  rose 
heavily  from  the  ground,  flapping  their  hirge 
black  wiogs  ;  sometimea  a  golden  beetle,  or 
other  strange  insect  glancing  iti  the  grass, 
attracted  her  keen  vision,  and  fascinated 
her  into  stillnessi  fur  a  moment,  while  she 
watched  its  motions  with  a  curioalty  not 
unmingled  with  childlike  fear. 

Wo  found  even  more  lilies  than  I  had 
expected*  For  nearly  an  acre  round  Lang  ley 
Farm, near  the  lake,  the  ground  was  thick  with 
them.  I  know  not  whether  that  hlack  and 
gloomy  pool  aflected  Salome  as  It  always  did 
me*  Jt  may  be  that  she  was  simply  fatigued ; 
but  fibe  sat  down  beside  it,  and  (ell  a  musing 
M  ihe  gazed  Id  to  its  unfathomable  depths, 
and  lather  hat  full  of  flowers  lay  unheeded  by 
her  side.  Many  a  time,  when  a  child,  have  I 
too  gazed  into  its  awful  blackness,  till  1 
teemed  to  see  endless  processious  of  armed 
L  marcking  far  beueath  its  aur&ce  i  or  a 


long  caravan  of  camels  wending  slowly 
through  an  Arabian  desert ;  or  the  ruins  of 
a  ensile^  bnried  in  its  waters  a  thousand 
years  ago;  or,  worse  than  all,  a  ghastly 
figure,  with  long  float iug  hair  and  wide  open 
eyes,  that  stared  at  me  stonily  from  the 
bottom,  while  it  bcckoneci  me  with  iba  bony 
flnger,  till  the  spell  became  so  strong  that  I 
coald  hardly  tear  myself  away  from  the 
brink,  or  resist  the  horrid  temptation  I  felt^ 
t«  l^'ap  itito  \U  sUent  ilepths. 

She  rose  up  at  length,  Uke  one  awaktng 
from  a  dream ;  and  wu  Wiindered  ofl*  together 
toward  the  old  farm-house  at  the  head  of 
the  gorge.  I  was  well  known  tUore^  for  I 
had  frequently  written  letters  for  tlie  old 
farmer,  he  being  no  scholar,  to  his  eldest 
aoD,  settled  in  the  valley  of  tht^  MissksippL 
He  Wiis  busy  somewhere  in  the  lit; Ms,  but 
his  wife  gave  us  a  cordlul  welcome  ;  and 
fiet  before  us  hooey,  and  home-made  bread, 
and  new  milk  in  white  chliia  cups.  Wo 
feasted  sumptuously,  seated  at  the  foot  of 
the  large  chesnut  that  overshadows  the 
porch.  Nothing  could  be  more  delicious. 
And  then  we  must  see  the  garden,  and  the 
busy  hives,  and  the  sleek  cows,  and  be 
initiated  into  the  mystery  of  making  butter. 
All  theae  things  I  had  seen  frequently  be* 
fore ;  but  to  Salome  everything  was  fresh 
and  interesting.  The  sun  was  beginning  to 
go  down  before  we  left  the  farmhoitse,  and 
we  had  still  our  lilies  to  gather.  And  so  we 
returned  home  in  the  cool  dewy  evenmg, 
laden  with  our  flowei7  spoiL 

The  happy  days  sp«d  swiftly  on.  Salome 
and  I  became  to  each  other  like  brother  and 
sister.  She  had  come  like  a  sunbeam,  and,  aa 
such,  she  must  soon  pass  away ;  leaving 
nothing  but  memory  behind.  That  intense 
craving  for  something  to  love,  common,  I 
think,  to  all  ehiJdren,  was  now  B^itisfied  for  a 
time,  and  I  was  all  the  happier  for  its  being 
BO,  She  had  read  none  but  senons  books.  I 
opened  for  her  the  golden  galea  of  Falij* 
land,  and  introduced  her  into  the  wondroui 
world  of  fiction — ^not  indeed  that  it  was 
fiction  to  her,  dear  child,  but  a  bright 
and  glorious  reality  ;  though  I  myself  wag 
growing  rather  too  old  for  such  thinm 
When  tired  of  reading,  we  e^isily  peopled^  a 
world  of  our  own,  in  wliich  we  experioticed 
the  most  astonishing  adventures  together, 
.  escaped  all  sorU  of  dangers  in  the  most  won- 
derful manner,  and  were  subject  to  the  most 
aurprking  changes  of  fortune* 

We  aaw  with  dismay  the  end  of  the  fort- 
night approaching*  Mrs.  Chinfeather^  Ba- 
Iomega  aunt,  was  to  call  for  her  on  her  way 
back  from  Scotland  ;  whither  sho  bad  gone 
for  the  benefit  of  her  health.  I  was  on  the 
watch  for  Mn.  Chinfeather  when  she  came. 
I  was  curious  to  see  what  kind  of  a  pervon 
she  was*    My  wish  was  gratified ;  I  saw  ber. 

She  waa  a  well-fed  lady,  of  an  uncertain 
age,  handsonaely  dressed  in  ^eea  satin.  I 
bad  an  opportunity  of  studying  her  bett«t 
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on  the  following  day,  when  I  had  the 
honour  of  being  admitted  into  her  presence. 
She  was  copious  in  person,  and  overflowing 
in  manner.  She  wore  her  black  hair  in  long, 
thick,  glossy  rinijlets ;  and  had  a  rich,  rosy 
colour  in  her  cht^eks  that  T  greatly  admireii. 
She  was  mucli  addicted  to  ear-nnc^s  and  gay 
caps,  which  latter  were  always  decked  with  a 
profusion  of  brilliant  ribbons,  that  fluttered 
round  her  as  she  moved,  and  gave  her  quite 
a  rakish  ap|)earance,  if  I  may  apply  such  a 
term  to  so  respectable  a  lacly.  She  had  a 
grand  sweeping  way  with  her  in  conversa- 
tion, as  if  she  were  showeriuj?  sovereigns 
around,  and  patronised  everyone  who  had 
anything  whatever  to  do  with  her. 

**  Why,  Salome,  child,  how  brown  yon  are 
grown  ?  *'  were  her  first  words  to  her  niece, 
after  coldly  kissing  her.  "And  freckled,  too  ! 
Why,  you  look  a  perfect  fright.  And  my 
last  words  to  you  were  to  beg  of  you  to  keep 
out  of  the  suu ;  and  only  to  take  a  walk, 
not  too  far  at  a  time,  in  the  cool  of  the 
mornings  and  evenings.  You  see  the  effects 
of  being  disobedient.  I*m  sure  anybody 
would  take  you  for  a  milk-maid  !  " 

She  honoured  my  grandmother  with  a  call, 
and  had  the  kindness  to  invite  her  to  take 
tea  with  her.  She  even  condescended  to 
notice  me,  and  I  was  much  impressed 
thereby. 

"How  comfortable  it  is  to  think,"  said 
Mrs.  Chinfeather,  at  the  conclusion  of  her 
visit,  as  she  rose  to  go,  "  that  respected  old 
age  finds  such  an  asvlum  as  this  !  I  almost 
wish  I  were  an  old  woman  myself,  that  I 
might  apply  for  one  of  these  pottages ;  they 
are  so  pleasantly  situated,  and  look  so  pic- 
turesque. But,  good  morning,  ^Irs.  Wrang- 
ford.  Come  early,  if  you  please ;  and  you 
can  also  bring  your  boy  with  you.  I  hear 
that  he  is  rather  clever  at  his  blooks  ;  and  I 
like  to  encourage  anything  of  that  kind.'* 
'  Mrs.  Chinfeather  received  us  with  much 
affability.  Mrs.  Graham  and  Mr.  Carnfort.h 
were  already  there.  After  tea  was  over, 
whist  was  introduced :  sixpenny  points.  Mrs. 
Chinfeather  never  lost  a  game  all  the  even- 
ing; and  of  coarse,  Mr.  Carnforth,  being  her 
partner,  won  also.  Seated  in  my  quiet 
comer,  unnoticed  but  observant,  I  could  not 
fail  to  see  how  Mrs.  Chinfeather  monopolised 
Mr.  Carnforth,  and  tried  her  best  to  fasci- 
nate him  ;  while  he,  unused  to  female  society, 
knew  not  what  to  make  of  all  her  delicate 
attentions,  patronisingly  bestowed  indeed; 
but  still -very  flattering,  as  coming  from  so 
charming  a  lady.  The  very  simplicity  of 
his  character,  however,  defeated  Mrs.  Chin- 
feather's  tactics,  and  preserved  him  from  a 
danger  that  would  have  been  fatal  to  many 
others. 

Mrs.  Chinfeather  was  kind  enongh  to  give 
me  a  serious  book  to  read,  which,  I  am 
afraid,  I  didn't  sufficiently  benefit  by.  I  sat 
on  a  low  stool  on  one  side  of  the  fire,  and 
Salome  on  the  other.    She,  dear  girl,  had  got 


about  half-a-score  of  tasks  to  learn,  and  her 
aunt  took  care  she  di<l  not  waste  much  time ; 
hearing  her  repeat  them  in  the  intervals  of 
the  games,  or  lecturing  her  on  the  evils  of 
idleness.  I  have  never  liked  lindley  Marray 
since  that  evening  ;  he  was  so  hard  on  poor 
Salome,  and  rung  such  changes  of  mood  and 
tense  in  her  brain,  that  he  quite  bewildered 
her.    She  was  no  longer  the  Salome  of  the 

Erevious  fortnight— joyous,  affectionate,  and 
lithe  as  a  young  bird  ;  but  Salome  as  I  first 
saw  her  —  dull,  languid,  and  apparently 
insensible  to  everything  but  the  ddtidgery 
on  which  she  was  engaged.  All  life,  all 
animation,  was  gone ;  even  the  healthful 
colour  that  had  begun  to  mantle  in  her 
cheeks  had  suddenly  vanished.  Only  at 
intervals  a  timid  and  sorrowful  glance  re* 
vealed  what  was  passing  within.  Mrs.  Chin* 
feather  seemed  gifted  with  nbiquitons  eyes ; 
for,  whenever  I  happened  to  forget  for 
a  few  moments  the  book  in  my  hands,  and 
gazed  over  it  at  Salome  in  mute  sorprise, 
1  was  sure  to  be  quickly  recalled  to  my  duty 
by  that  lady's  short,  dry  concrh,  and  b^  the 
cold,  penetrating  glance  of  ner  slaty  eyes, 
which  were  I  could  feel,  ratJier  than  see — 
bent  fixedly  on  me. 

The  hours  wore  slowly  away,  and  the  time 
for  departure  at  length  arrivea  Mrs.  Chio- 
feather's  farewell  was  patronising  and  affeo- 
tionate  in  the  extreme.  She  showered  sove- 
reigns around  her  beneficently,  as  usual 
Salome  arose,  and  was  coming  forward  to 
shake  hands.  **  I  cannot  allow  yon  to  stir,** 
said  her  aunt,  imperatively,  *Hill  you  have 
completed  your  exercises  on  the  Potential 
Mood.  Say  *  Good  night,  all,'  and  go  on  wit 
your  task." 

'*Good  night,  all,**  said  Salome,  with  a 
quivering  voice.  Her  grandmother,  however, 
kissed  her,  and  bade  her  fai*ewell  with  much 
affection. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Carnforth,"  said  Mrs.  Chin- 
feather, turning  to  the  master,  and  pressing 
his  slender  fingers  in  her  warm,  moist  palms, 
"  you  only  want  a  wife  to  make  you  happy. 
Your  habits  are  charmingly  domestic,  1  am 
sure.  Well,  well ;  if  I  were  only  a  little 
younger !  But  I'll  say  no  more.  Good 
night!  Crood  night!  You  are  a  naughty 
man,  I  believe." 

Standing  half-concealed  in  the  shadow  of 
the  gateway,  at  six  o'clock  the  following 
morning,  I  saw  the  mail-coach  whirl  past  in 
all  its  splendour.  Salome's  quick  eye  dis- 
cerned me  where  I  stood ;  and  she  kifsed  her 
hand  and  gave  me  a  parting  smile  ;  and  that 
was  the  last  I  saw  of  her  for  many  a  long  year. 

After  her  departure  I  sunk  back,by  degreei^ 
into  my  old  way  of  life ;  though  it  was  a  hard 
trial  at  first  My  rambles  in  the  country 
became  altogether  distasteful,  now  that 
I  had  no  longer  Salome  for  a  companion. 
Only  from  books  could  I  still  derive  some 
degree  of  pleasure ;  and,  being  debarred  from 


any  chatjge  of  Bceno  or  aoy  Tariety  in  the 
dull  r^itiue  of  my  life,  I  became  more  at- 
tRoJied  tn  them  day  by  day  ;  and  day  by  day 
I  grew  prem'vLurely  older,  aiid  became  a  man, 
in  fumd  at  least,  long  before  my  time* 

I  drew  ft  likeness  of  Salome  in  crayotia, 
though  it  wjiB  not  till  after  aeveral  failures 
thut  1  Biii^ceeded  in  CMteJims?^  the  strange 
beau  ty  of  1 1  e  r  a  m  U  e*  Th  is  portra^  1 1  Inm;^  in 
my  bedroom*  facitjf^  the  eaat:  so  th^t  tlte 
eaHi(*at  ptys  of  the  tking  soti  might  Call  upon 
it;  i\nd,  illdmined  thus  glorioiis!yj  I  have 
g&zed  on  It  in  si1eii€«  many  an  hour. 
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THE  BURTHEN  LTGlTTapED, 

OlMi  Imfft  h'!  biirtliisn  dq  oadi  back  I 
Q[it  whn 

Mtt)'  ktioif  ? 

Lew  bow"^  hit  H«d,  GTQn  Tow«r  tliin  wai  ntt4t 

For  all  Ini  Aila»  wc%ht ; 
BoVd  m\h  tni'nt  ^orrii,  sT^d  n-itJj  hit  QWa  Md  faced 

or  what  might  be  the  fn&igbt 

*Ne*tli  wbidt  no  fKniriruUf  hb  being  creepM  : 

^  Wat  k  A  bfiriUgc^ 
Of{t«tli  of  hlft  fjLtKen*  iini  nii  hlni  upb«ap*d  ? 

Or  bii  i»w(i  linful  wage  ?  ** 

AtlcM  hp  «ir  Uwgirer  and  fn^^  anil  pdeit, 

Of  mil  l^is  ^tr«ta'd  uid  wiw  ; 
And  gat  no  &n»wcr*    N^y  I  not  even  tli@  loiiC 

Pruta  wojBhtppM  Beaut jV  eyei. 

Not  tlint  ttifrf  fpoke  wot.     Some  nldj  I(  ina  nonght, 

ThflTV!^  'R'aj  no  hump  at  nil ; 
And  «om«  that  — It  wm  nnihinf  which  be  louglu — 

Th«  wf>7  ttich  did  befaLl ; 

Sotnti  tiu^h*d ;  anil  <no)e  long  vkogei  did  pull ; 

ScFCdt  knew  not  what  be  mraut; 
Bat  ihe  BelorM  *-i«  jo  pitiful 

Be  cursed  her  ss  he  went 

Sotne  h^e  him  quit  vain  irtqiie^t,  and  <Ieliglit 

£j^h  «enf«  with  pleasant  thinp  ; 
And  mme  »wor«  "twai  the  ugn  tfiat  Heaven  would 

Wifht 

HU  highest  ima^iihg*  \ 

And  MDie,  An  opctstjan  wauld  rcmoTe 

The  niefc  f  soreicent  fleih  * 
While  othcTi,  Pjfutiing  it  would  only  proT« 

How  (aat^twould  gtxjvr  afrcfb; 

And  «<ii»e,  who  eite^  law  and  gofipfl,  latd 

Kc^w  he»?iD«it  on  hii  neck  ; 
Lol  him  thut  hath,  have  ever  more,  thcj  iB]d| 

And  let  the  wrcckM  bcAf  wreek  I 

Yet  after  every  check,  repalie,  snd  Koff, 

He  a<k*d  a^ln^  again, 
Whftt  is  thii  burthen P     Can  luiae  take  it  off? 

ti  ik^t^  tjo  end  of  pain? 

Flun;  hiiek  on  hE«  own  lOut,  what  h^  inquired 

Wai  hardly,  tadlf  taught; 
With  dcfpentv  travail  he  at  length  acqdred 

Something  of  what  he  tought. 

He  fennd  there  wa«  a  tneaniog  t  tbat  wi«  iniich  : 

He  ifuited  God  was  Good, 
Thete  thoughti  mad«  patience  etrncit ;  out  of  lueb 

Ha  «im^d  tsmv  ipintrfoodj 


And  grew:  for  all  the  evil  htitnp  remaln'd, 

Like  91  fill  had 'a  Man  ty*  the  St^  t 
Only  iie  liad  no  hope  to  be  unchajn'd; 

Ui:»w  from  himself  gat  free? 

At  lail  came  Time,  who  from  the  chryiatii 

BHuE^s  furth  the  rs-inhnvT'd  fly ; 
Of  Time  hu  aikM,  What  waa  thia  weight  of  hit  F 

And  Time  gave  full  repif , 

Tinsc  nsoik^d  a^  Death*  yet  «miling|  did  nnpack 

The  warn  man't  crushing  load  i 
Two  wiijg&  vprang  forth  ■  high  o'er  the  cloudy  tvmck 
The  Aiifpl,  whom  men  call'd  That  Poor  Hiiiich- 
h«ck. 

Through  fortheit  hemvent  Fode* 

So,  looking  wet! ward  yeiterove^  I  knew 

A  figure  of  warm  doud: 
A  very  humpback  till  hit  load  he  ihrew^ 

At  Lalomi  left  hii  ilireud. 


A  JOURNEY  DUE  NOBTH, 

I    AH   ABOARD   TUB   PflUSSlAN    ^AOLB. 

The  feeling  may  be  one  of  pur«  cockneyism, 
AS  pucillt;  Bn  when  otte  f^eaa  %  ship  on  the  aea 
(or  the  tirst  time,  but  T  cannot  help  it ;  I  have 
a  pte^iaure,  almoat  infantiue,  when  I  remind 
tnytelf  that  I  am  no  longer  perform injj  a  trite 
steam- boat  voy^tg^e  on  th^  Thames,  the  JSeioo, 
the  UhincTf  the  8Ldteldt,or  the  Straits  ot  Dover, 
but  that  I  am  ijj  verity  journeying  on  the 
bosom  of  the  Btdtic ;  that  we  have  left  the 
coast  of  Denmark  lar  be h tod  ;  that  that  low 
louff  atrip  of  1 4n«l  yomier  ciiigling  the  horiznn 
is  the  Swedish  It^lnnd  of  Uothlaud,  and  that^ 
by  to-iitorrow  at  d My  break,  we  may  expect  to 
enter  the  Gulf  of  Fininiid* 

De:ir  re»der,  if  you  are,  as  I  hope,  a  hjver  of 
the  story-booksp  wouhl  not  your  heart  sing, 
ami  your  $oul  he  gladdened^ — would  not  yon 
c tap  your  hands  for  joy — ay,  at  fifty  jt*Ar»  «>f 
ftge.  and  lit  High  Change,  if  yoti  were  to  h^ 
told  ADtne  6ne  jyoming  that  the  story-books 
had  come  True,  every  one  of  them  7  That  a 
livery- stable  keeper's  horse  in  Barbican  had 
that  luoruiiig  pttt  out  the  eye  of  a  cttlejiJer, 
sou  of  a  king,  with  a  whi^^k  of  hla  tail  \  that 
Mr,MitelielLof  the  Zoological  Society,  had  just 
received  a  fine  roc  per  Petiinsular  and  Orien- 
tal Compjmy'a  steamer ;  that  there  were 
excuraiouB  every  day  from  the  Waterloo 
station  to  the  Valley  of  Diamonds  ;  thut  Mr, 
Farrance^  of  Spring  Garden  (supposing  that 
eminent  pastry ot>ok in g  firm  to  have  an  tudt- 
vidual  entity),  had  been  sentenced  to  death 
for  making  cream  tarts  without  peppt?r,  but 
had  been  respited  on  the  discovery  that  ha 
was  the  long-hist  prince  Moureddeu  Hel*i2iii  ; 
that  several  giants  had  been  shiin  in  Wales 
by  Lieutetjant-general  Jack  ;  that  the  Forty 
Thieves  were  to  be  tried  at  the  next  seaaiun 
of  the  Ceuti*al  Criminal  Court;  thcit  a  genii 
had  issued  fro  en  the  frruoke  of  a  aa  ace  pan  at 
Mr,  Sbopsoii^  fish  ordinary,  in  BUbugijgate  ; 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  awakened  ^ 
beautiful  princess,  who  had  been  asleep),  wltk 
all  her  houat;hold,  in  ojt  e^i::\^QiA^X^  y^Vmi%  \i^ 
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some  woods  and  forests  in  the  Home  Park, 
WiDdsor;  and  that  a  dwarfish  ffentlemaD, 
hy  the  name  of  Bumpelstiltakin,  had  lately 
had  an  audience  of  her  most  gracious  Majesty, 
and  boldly  demanded  the  Gist  of  the  ro^al 
babies  as  a  reward  for  his  services  in  cutting 
the  Koh-i-noor  diamond  ?  Who  would  not 
forego  a  Guildhall  banquet  for  the  pleasure 
of  a  genuine  Barmecide  feast  1  who  would 
not  tiuce  an  express  train  to  Wantley,  if  he 
could  be  certain  that  the  real  original  dragon, 
who  swallowed  up  the  churches,  and  the 
cows,  and  the  people,  was  to  be  seen  alive 
there  ?  When  I  was  a  little  lad,  the  maps 
were  my  story-books.  The  big  marble-paper 
covered  atlas,  only  to  be  thumbed  on  high 
days  and  holidays,  had  greater  charms  for  me 
than  even  Fox*8  Martyrs  or  the  Seven 
GhampioDS.  With  this  atlas  and  a  paunchy 
volume  with  a  piecrust  cover  (was  it  Brookes* 
or  Maunder*s  gazetteer  ?  )  what  romances  I 
wove,  what  poems  I  imagined,  what  castles 
in  the  air  I  Duilt !  What  household  words 
I  made  of  foreign  cities ;  what  subtle  know- 
ledge I  had  of  the  three  Arabias, — Arabia 
Petra,  Arabia  Deserta,  and  Arabia  Felix ! 
How  I  longed  for  the  time  when  I  should 
be  big  enough  to  go  to  Spain  (shall  I  ever 
be  big  enough  to  make  that  journey,  I 
wonder  ?)— what  doughty  proiects  I  formed 
against  the  day  when  I  should  be  enabled  to 
travel  on  an  elephant  in  Bengal,  and  a  rein- 
deer in  Lapland,  and  a  mule^  in  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  an  osmch  in  Kabylia,  and  a  cro- 
codile in  Nubia^  like  Mr.  Waterton.  But 
my  special  storybook  was  that  vast  patch 
on  the  map  of  Europe  marked  Russia.  In 
Europe,  quotha !  did  not  Bussia  stretch  far, 
far  into  Asia,  and  farther  still  into  America  ? 
I  never  was  satiated  with  this  part  of  the 
atlas.  There  was  perpetual  winter  in  Russia, 
of  course.  The  only  means  of  travelling  was 
on  a  dedge  across  the  snowy  steppes. 
Packs  of  wolves  invariably  followed  in  pur- 
suit, howling  fearfully  for  prey.  The  traveller 
was  alwavs  provided  with  a  stock  of  live 
babies,  whom  he  loved  dearer  than  life  itself, 
but  whom  he  threw  out,  nevertheless,  to  the 
wolves  one  by  one,  at  naif-mile  distance  or 
so.  Then  he  threw  out  his  lovely  and  at- 
tached wife  (at  her  own  earnest  request,  I 
need  not  say),  and  then  the  wolves,  intent 
on  a  third  course,  leaped  into  the  sledge,  and 
made  an  end  of  him.  It  used  to  puzzle  me 
coDsiderably  as  to  how  the  horses  escaped 
being  eaten  in  the  commencement,  for  the 
sledge  always  kept  going  at  a  tremendous 
rate ;  and  I  was  always  in  a  state  of  ludi- 
crous uncertainty  as  to  the  steppes — what 
they  were  made  o^ — ^wood,  or  stone,  or  turf; 
whether  children  ever  sat  on  them  with 
babies  in  their  arms  (but  the  wolves  would 
never  have  allowed  that,  surely !)  :  and  how 
many  steppes  went  to  a  flight  There  was 
attraction  enough  to  me,  goodness  knows,  in 
the  rest  of  the  atlas ;  in  boot-shaped  Italy,  in 
Africa,  huge  and  yellow  as  a  pumpkin,  and 


like  that  esculent,  little  excavated ;  in  the 
Red  Sea  (why  did  they  always  colour  it  pea- 
green  in  the  map  ?)  ;  but  the  vasty  Bussia 
with  its  appurtenances,  was  my  great  store- 
house of  romance.  The  Baltic  was  a  con- 
tinual wonder  to  me.  How  could  ships  ever 
fet  into  it  when  there  were  the  Great  and 
little  Belts,  and  the  Kraken,  and  the  Mael- 
strom, and  the  icebergs,  and  the  polar  bears 
to  stop  the  wav.  Russia  (on  the  map)  was 
one  vast  and  delightful  region  of  mysteriei^ 
and  adventures,  and  perilous  expeditions  ;  a 
glorious  wonder-land  of  czars  who  lived  in 
wooden  houses  disguised  as  shipwrights ;  of 
Cossacks  ^dnuallv  careering  on  long-maned 
ponies,  anV  with  lances  like  Maypoles ;  of 
grisly  bears,  sweet-smelling  leather,  docks, 
wolves,  palaces  of  ice,  forests,  stepp^,  frozen 
lakes,  caftans^  long  beards,  Kremlins,  and 
Ivan  the  Tembles.  Never  mind  the  knout ; 
never  mind  the  perpetual  winter;  never 
mind  the  passage  of  the  Beresina, — ^I  pat 
Russia  down  in  my  juvenile  itinerary  as  a 
place  to  be  visited,  codte  qui  co<lte,  as  socm 
as  I  was  twenty-one.  I  remember,  when  I 
was  about  half  that  age,  travelling  on  the  tra 
of  an  omnibus  from  Mile  End  to  the  Bank 
with  a  philosophic  individual  in  a  red  plidd 
cloak.  He  told  me  he  had  lived  ten  years  ia 
Russia  (Rooshia,  he  pronounced  it),  and  gave 
me  to  understand  confidentially  that  the 
czar  ruled  his  subjects  with  a  rod  of  iron. 
I  grieved  when  he  departed,  though  his 
conversation  was  but  common-place.  I  fol- 
lowed him  half-way  up  Comhill,  gazing  at 
the  red  plaid  skirts  of  his  cloak  flapping  in 
the  breeze,  and  revering  him  as  one  who  had 
had  vast  and  wonderful  experiences — as  a 
Sindbad  the  Sailor,  multiplied  by  Marco 
Polo.  O,  for  my  twenty-first  birthday,  and 
my  aunt^s  legacy,  and  hey  for  Russia  ! 

The  birthday  and  the  legacy  came  and  de- 
parted—^never  to  return  ag:ain.  I  received 
sentence  of  imprisonment  within  three  hun- 
dred miles  of  Iiondon,  accompanied  by  hard 
labour  for  the  term  of  my  natural  life  ;  and 
though  I  was  far  from  forgetting  Bussia— 
though  a  poor  SU  vio  Pellico  of  a  paper  stainer— 
I  still  cherished,  in  a  secret  corner  of  my  heart, 
a  wild  plan  of  escaping  from  the  Speilberg 
some  day,  and  travelling  to  my  heart's  con- 
tent. Russia  faded  by  degrees  mto  the  com- 
plexion of  a  story-book,  to  be  believed  in, 
furtively,  but  against  reason  and  against 
hope.  And  this  dreamy,  legendary,  state 
of  feeling  was  not  a  little  encouraged  by 
the  extraordinary  paucity  of  fact,  and  the 
astonishing  abundance  of  fiction  to  be  found 
in  all  books  I  could  obtain  about  Russia.  Every 
traveller  seemed  to  form  a  conception  of  Um 
country  and  people  more  monstrous  and  un- 
veracious  than  his  predecessor ;  and  I  really 
think  that,  but  for  the  war,  and  the  Prisoners 
at  Lewes  and  the  Times  Correspondent,  I 
should  have  ended  by  acceding  to  the  per- 
suasion that  Russia  was  none  other  &aa 
the  Empire  of  Cockaigne,  and  the  Emperor 
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Nicholas  the  kgitimate  luoceisor  of  Frejtcr 

But,  uow,  !o  \    ihB  &UfTj-ho6k  has  come 
true!     Thta  U  r«al  Bueiisu  writing  on  my  i 
pftfiBport ;  there  ore  two  live  EusaiatJs  pk)  uig ' 
6cart4    on    the   poop,  aud   I  oiu    Bie&njxug| 
merrily  through  the  real  Baltic.   We  may  ae«  \ 
the  Mimgti  this  eveuLag^  tbe  chief  mate  mj^  i 
hopefully*     We  may  he  amoo^  the  Ice   to-[ 
morrow,  enys  weather- worn  Captain  Smith  ! 
(not  Capt£Ljn   StefTena,  he  ie  too  prudent  to 
kilade  to  inch  matters,  hut  another  captain 
~-^    honorary    navigator)   ominously.      Ice, 
Mirage,  and  thtj  Gulf  of  Finland  I      Ar©  not 
th«8e  better  than  a  cold  day  in  tlie  Straod,  or 
4  Aleaiu-bQat  coUiaion  in  tbe  Fool  ? 

We  are  onJy  thirty  p^aaaencers  for  Cron* 
■tadt^  and  the  Preusaiacher  Adler  has  ample 
aiOisominodation  for  above  a  hundre<3*  It  xtmy 
not  be  out  of  place,  however,  to  remark,  that 
there  is  an  iufiuitelj  stronger  desire  to  get 
out  of  thia  fa-Yuared  empira  than  to  get  into 
it,  Tl^eie  b^ive  been,  even,  I  am  tolti,  some 
Bu6iaians  bom  and  bred  under  the  beneficent 
rule  of  the  autocrat,  who,  having  once  escaped 
from  tbe  kud  of  their  birth,  have  been 
altogetber  ao  wanting  in  natnotie  feeling  ia 
never  to  return  to  it ;  Bteadfiiatly  disregaralDg 
the  invitationi-^nay,  comamnda— of  their 
govetument  despatch  ea  through  their  chon- 
oeriea  in  foreign  countries. 

In  Frutsia  and  Denmark,  and  in  my  pro^ 
greaa  due  north,  generally,  I  had  ohnerved, 
when  I  happened  to  mention  my  intention  of 
going  to  Hu  Fete I'a burg,  a  peculiar  curioaity 
to  know  the  purport  of  my  journey  thithifr, 
quite  difltiijct  from  ofljcial  inquiaitivenesa. 
fly  interlocutor  would  usually  aak  **  whether 
Monaieur  aold  1 "  and  when  I  replied  that  I 
did  not  aell  anything,  he  won  la  parry  the 
question,  and  niquire  **  whether  Monsieur 
bought  ?  ^  Then,  on  my  repudiation  of  any 
mercantile  calling  whatsoever,  my  quesHouer 
would  hint  that  music -masters  and  tutors 
were  very  handsomely  paid  in  Hussia,  I 
devot*d  inyaelf  to  the  iiiatruction,  perhaps* 
No  ;  I  did  not  teach  anything  ;  and,  on  thia, 
tny  catechi^gt  after  apparently  satis fjing  him- 
»elf  from  my  modest  appearance,  that  I  M-aa 
neither  an  ambassador  nor  a  Set-ietary  of 
Legation,  would  ah  rug  up  his  shoulders  and 
give  a  low  whistle,  and  me  a  look  which 
mighti  with  extreme  facility,  be  transUited 
into,  **  Que  diable  alles-voua  faire  dans  cette 
gaJdre  ?''  I  have  never  been  in  New  Eoj^dand  j 
btit^  from  the  gauntlet  of  queatlons  I  had 
to  rtrn  in  Northern  Europe,  I  believe  myself 
qualified,  when  my  Uine  comes,  to  bear  Connec- 
ticut With  equanimity,  and  to  confute  the  quea- 
tioninge  of  Maagachuaetts  without  difliculty. 

We  are  thirty  paAsengenj,  aa  I  have  said, 
and  we  are  commanded  by  Captain  Steff't^ns. 
Cafitaixi  Stefl'ena  ia  red  of  face,  blue  of  gills, 
blaek  and  shiny  of  hair,  high  of  Hhirt-coilar, 
and  an  oIHcer  of  the  royal  rrnasian  navy*  He 
will  be  Admiral  Steffena,  I  doubt  not^  in  the 
fulness  of  time^  when  the  Fr tuaian  govern^ 


ment  has  built  a  vessel  large  enough  for  him 
to  hoiat  his  iag  in.  About  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  before  we  started,  I  had  observed  the 
retl  face  and  the  high  shirt- collar,  popping  in 
and  out — with  Jack-in-the-box  celerity— ^f  a 
little  state-room  on  the  deck.  I  had  pre- 
viously been  dull  enough  to  take  the  nrtl 
mate,  who  stood  at  tht$  gangway,  for  the 
commander  of  the  Preusaischer  Adler,  and  to 
admire  the  tasteful  variety  of  his  uniform, 
com  posed  as  it  was,  of  a  monkey-jacket  with 
^t  buttons,  a  sky -bine  cap  with  a  gold  band, 
tawn-coloured  trowsere,  and  a  Tartan  velvet 
waistcoat  of  a  most  distra<;ting  liveliai^aa  of 
pattern  and  colour.  But  it  was  only  at  the 
last  mom  cut  that  I  was  undeceived,  and  was 
made  to  confess  how  obtuse  I  hiid  been  ;  for, 
then,  the  atate-room  door  fiying  wide  open. 
Captain  Stefens  waa  manifest  with  the  thirty 
jjassengers*  passports  in  one  hand,  and  a 
iremendona  telescope  in  the  otbeFi  and 
arrayed  heatdea  in  all  the  glory  of  a  light- 
blue  frock,  a  white  waistcoat,  an  astoniahing 
pair  of  epaulettes  of  gold  bullion  ("swats,"  1 
believe,  tliey  are  termed  in  nautical  parlance), 
a  sbirt-frUl  extending  at  right  anglea  from  his 
manly  breaat,  like  a  fan,  and  patent-leather 
boota.  But  why,  Captain  StelTeni,  why, 
did  you  sntfet  a  Utivy  cap  with  a  go  Id -laced 
band  to  replace  the  traditional,  the  martial^ 
the  becoming  cocked-hat  1  For,  with 
that  telescope,  that  frill,  those  epaulettes, 
that  rubicund  visage,  and  that  (miaslDg) 
cocked- hat,  Captain  StefFena  would  bav© 
looked  the  very  Fetch  and  counterfeit  pre- 
st^ntment  of  the  immortal  admiral  who  ^'canie 
to  hear  ou  ^*  the  punishment  of  the  faithless 
William  Taylor  by  tlie  *' maiden  fair  and 
free'*  whom  he  had  deserted,  and  which 
admiral  not  only  "  werry  much  applauded  her 
for  what  she  had  done,"  but  likewise  ap- 
pointed her  to  the  re^ponaible  poBition  of  h rat 
lieutenant  "  of  the  gallant  Thunderbomb.'' 

But  though  unprovide^l  with  a  cocked-hat, 
Captain  Ste&ens  turns  out  to  be  a  moat  meri- 
torious commandf^r.  Ho  takes  off  his  epau-> 
lettes  after  wa  have  left  Swinemunde,  and 
subsides  into  shoulder^traps ;  but  the  long 
telescope  never  leaves  hitn,  and  he  seema  to 
have  an  equal  partiality  for  the  thirty  paas- 
porta.  He  is  always  conning  them  over 
behind  funnels,  and  in  dim  recesses  of  the 
forecastle  ;  and  he  seems  to  have  a  special 
penchant  for  perusing  mine,  and  muttering 
my  name  over  to  himsetf,  as  if  there  were 
Eomething  wrong  about  me,  or  the  famous 
scrap  of  paper  which  has  given  me  so  much 
trouble.  I  step  up  lo  him  at  lust,  and  request 
to  be  per  mil  ted  to  enlighten  him  on  any 
doubtful  point  he  may  deacry*  Ho  aaaurea 
me  that  ail  is  ri^ht ;  but  he  confesses  that 
passports  are  the  bane  of  his  ejuatence* 
^  Those  people  yonder,"  he  whispers,  motion- 
ing with  his  thumb  towards  where  I  supposed 
in  the  steamers  course  is  Cronstadt,"are  the 
very  deuce  with  pas^pons,  lieher  Heir,"  Ab4 
he  sits  on  the  pile  of  ^aaapi^x^a  «^  ^^^i^sst 
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time  ;  and,  just  before  I  go  to  bed,  I  dis- 
cover him  peeping  over  them  with  the  chief 
mate,  by  tne  light  of  the  binnacle-lamp, 
and  I  will  be  swoi-n  he  has  got  mine  again, 
holding  it  up  to  the  light 

Confound  those  passpoits !  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  traveller  who  has  his  passport  most 
in  accordance  with  rule  and  regulation  is 
subject  to  the  most  annoyance.  At  Stettin  I 
had  t(>  go  to  the  i^ussiau  consuFs  bureau  to 
procure  a  certificate  of  legitimitation  to  my 
passport  before  they  would  give  me  my  ticket 
at  the  steam-packet  office.  The  Muscovite 
functionary  looketl  at  my  foreign  office  docu- 
ment with  infinite  contempt,  and  informed 
me  that,  bein<;  an  English  one,  it  was  by  nn 
means  valid  in  Kusaia.  When  I  explained 
to  him  that  it  had  been  vis6  l»y  his  own  am- 
bassador at  Berlin,  he  disappeared  with  it, 
still  looking  very  dubious,  into  an  adjoining 
apartment,  which,  from  sundr}'  hauginj;s  and 
mouldings,  and  the  flounces  of  a  silk  dress 
which  I  espied  through  the  half-opened  door, 
I  conjecture  to  have  been  the  boudoir  of 
Madame  la  Consulesse.  I  suppose  he  showe<l 
the  passport  to  his  wife,  ami,  enlightened, 
doubtless,  by  her  superior  judgment,  he  pre- 
sently returned  radiant,  saying  that  the  pass< 
port  was  par^itement  en  rdgle,  and  that  it 
was  charmant.  I  can  see  him  now,  holding 
my  passport  at  arm's  length,  and  examining 
the  Itussian  vis&  through  his  eyeglass  with 
an  air  half  critical  half  approving,  as  if  it 
were  some  natural  curiosity  improved  by 
cunning  workmanship ;  and  murmuring 
charmant  meanwhile.  He  seemed  so  fond 
of  it  that  it  was  quite  a  difficulty  for  him  to 
give  it  me  back  again.  He  did  so  at  last, 
together  with  the  legitimitation,  which  was 
an  illegible  scrawl  on  a  scrap  of  paper  like  a 
pawnbroker's  duplicate.  I  think  his  clerks 
must  have  known  that  my  passport  was  in 
rule,  and  charming,  for  they  bestowed  quite 
fraternal  glances  on  me  as  I  went  out.  To 
have  a  passport  in  regular  order  seems  to  be 
the  only  thing  necessary  to  be  thought  great 
and  wise  and  good  in  these  parts  ;  and,  when 
a  virtuous  man  dies,  I  wonder  they  don*t 
engrave  on  his  tombstone  that  he  was  a 
tender  father,  an  attached  husband,  and  that 
his  passport  was  parfaitement  en  rdgle. 

I  wish  that,  instead  of  being  thirty  passen- 
gers, we  were  only  twenty-nine ;  or,  at  all 
events,  I  devotedly  wish  that  the  thirtieth 
were  any  other  than  Captain  Smith.  He  is 
a  sea-captain :  what  right  has  he  to  be  in 
another  man's  vessel  ?  Where  is  his  ship  ? 
He  has  no  right  even  to  the  name  of  Smith — 
he  ought  to  be  Smit,  oir  Schmidt ;  for  he  tells 
me  that  he  was  born  at  Dantzig ;  that  it  is 
onl^  in  the  fourth  generation  that  he  can 
claim  English  descent  Indeed,  he  speaks 
English  fluently  enough,  but  with  the  accent 
of  a  Hottentot  When  Captain  Smith  was 
an  esRf  he  must  indubitably  have  been  se- 
lectedby  that  eminent  nautical  poultry-fan- 
cieT,  Mother   Carey,  for  chicken -hatching 


Eurposes,  and  a  full-feathered  bird  of  ill-omen 
e  has  grown  up  to  be.  He  has  bad  a  spite 
against  the Preussischer  Adler from  theoutset; 
and  I  hear  him  grumbling  to  himself  or  the 
Baltic  Sea — it  does  not  much  matter  which, 
for  he  is  always  communing  with  one  or  the 
other  —  somewhat  in  this  &shion : — '*  Den 
dousand  daler!  twenty  dousand  daler!  she 
gostet  tinkering  up  dis  time,  and  she  not 
worth  a  tam  :  no,  not  one  tam  ; "  and  so  on. 
He  has  a  camp-stool  on  which  he  sits  over 
the  engine  hatchway,  casting  baleful  glances 
at  the  cylinders,  and  grumbling  about  the 
number  of  dalers  they  have  ''gostet^'*  and 
that  they  are  **  not  worth  a  tam."  I  find  him 
examining  a  courier's  baflr  I  have  purchased 
at  Berlin,  and  evidently  summing  up  its 
vnlue  by  the  curt  but  expressive  phrase  I 
have  ventured  to  quote.  I  discover  him 
countings  watch  in  hand,  the  number  of  revo- 
lutions per  minute  of  the  engines,  and  mat- 
tering disparaging  remarks  to  the  steward, 
lie  takes  a  vast  quantity  of  solitaiy  drams 
from  a  private  bottle ';  openly  declaring  that 
the  ship's  stores  are  to  be  measured  by  his 
invariable  standard  of  worthlessness.  Some- 
times, in  light  of  nautical  freemasonry,  he 
mounts  the  paddlebox  bridge,  and  hoven 
over  Captain  Steffens  (he  is  very' tall)  like  an 
Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  whispering  grim  counsel 
into  that  commander's  ear,  till  Captain  Stef- 
fens  seems  very  much  inclined  to  charge  at 
him  full  butt  with  his  long  telescope,  or  to 
pitch  him  bodily  into  the  Initio.  He  haunts 
the  deck  at  unholy  hours,  carrying  a  long 
pair  of  boots  lined  with  sheepskin,  which  he 
incites  the  cook,  with  drams  from  his  solitary 
bottle,  to  grease,  and  which  he  suspends,  for 
seasoning,  to  forbidden  ropes  and  stays.  The 
subject  on  which  he  is  especially  eloquent 
is  a  certain  ship— "Schibb"  ne  calls  it— laden 
with  madapolams,  and  by  him,  at  some  remote 
period  of  time,  commanded,  and  which  went 
down  off  the  island  of  Odsel,  or  Oosel,  or 
Weasel,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
forty-nine.  He  brings  a  tattered  chart  of 
his  own  on  deck  (for  the  ship's  charts,  he 
confidentially  remarks,  are  not  worth  his 
favourite  monosyllable),  and  showa  me  the 
exact  spot  where  the  ill-fated  vessel  came  to 
grief.  "  Dere  I  lose  my  schibb,  year  'vorty- 
uine,"  he  says.  "  Dere  :  jost  vere  my  dumb 
is."  (His  dumb,  or  thumb,  is  a  hufi;e  ex- 
crescence like  a  leech  boiled  brown,  and  with 
a  sable  hat,  or  nail-band.)  "  Dere  de  SchOs 
Jungfran  went  down.  Hans  Schwieber  was 
my  mate,  and  de  supercargo  was  a  tam  tie!" 
This  rider  to  Falconer's  Shipwreck,  and  fn 
interminable  narrative  about  a  certain  Steve- 
dore of  the  port  of  Itevel,  who  had  the  pro- 
perty of  getting  drunk  on  linseed  oil,  are  his 
two  great  conversational  hobby-horsea  It  it 
very  easy  to  see  that  he  predicts  a  fate  similsr 
to  that  of  the  Sch<5n  Jungfrau  for  the  Brens- 
sischer  Adler.  Prussian  sailors,  according  to 
him,  are  good  for  nothing.  He  wants  to  know 
where  Captain  Steffens  passed  his  examinar 
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tioD  ;  and  he  dfiiies  tba  poesibilitj  of  the 
vesstrl  ateeriDg  well,  eeemg  that  the  Baltic  is 
ftiil  of  mftgnet.Lc  i&laudSj  which  cause  the 
needle  to  flj  round  to  ail  fiarU  of  the  com- 
iwfla  al  oliee.  To  a^pavntti  hU  ixapevtee- 
tioo*,  he  wears  a  tall  hat^  grossly  sinbmg 
against  all  the  rules  of  nauiieal  etirjiieite ; 
ftnd  he  amokes  Uie  biggest  and  rankest  'of 
HaBihiiri^  dga]:^,  one  of  wiiich,  like  an  ill- 
Aavo II red  sausage,  smouldam  on  the  bench  by 
hii  Mv  all  diDuer-tLme.  He  evidently  prefi^rs 
the  eumftaDy  of  the  tecond  cabin  pasaenger^ 
tta  a  body,  to  oura  ;  and  audibly  nmtters  ib&t 
the  lirst-clasa  accommodation  h  not  worths— ^I 
1^6^  not  repeat  what,  Alto|^trther,  ha  ia  Buch 
ft  baleful,  malignaut,  wet-bbtiket  m>n  of  a 
gUDf  that  I  feel  myself  fast  growing  muti^ 
nous  I  and  hi  a  sinister  prophecies  ^o  oit  mul- 
tiplyiDg  so  rapidlyf  tbat  I  chmteti  idoi  Jonah, 
and  aiM  very  much  inclined  to  Bign  a  ronnd- 
robin,  or  to  bead  a  deputation  of  the  paaseDgers 
to  Caf/tain  Stefiens,  prityiug  Ihiit  Vie  tnay  be 
cast  into  the  sea*  But  where  is  tlie  fish  tbat 
would  eouaeDt  to  keep  such  a  terrible  old 
bo^e  for  three  days  and  uigbt^  in  its  belly  t 

As,  w ben  in  a  summer  attet  noon'a  nap  you 
bave  been  drowsily  annoyed,  some  half- hour 
dutant,  by  a  big  blue^botUe,  and  are  aud^ 
denl}'  awakened  by  the  sharp  agony  of  a 
honiet's  sting  full  in  the  calf  of  your 
favourite  leg,  ao,  fiiiddeuly  does  the  passive 
annoyance  of  Cnptain  Bniitb'a  evil  predic- 
tioua  cede  to  the  active  torture  of  Mi&s 
Wufps'a  persecution,  Miss  Wappa,  EngLiah, 
traTeillng  alone,  and  aged  forty,  has  taken  it 
into  her  fair  head  to  entertain  a  violent  dis- 
like to  me,  and  purauea  me  with  quite  a 
ferocity  of  antipathy.  She  is  a  leau  and 
bony  apiniter,  with  a  curiously  blue-bronzed 
nose  and  cheek-bonea  to  match,  aiid  a  re- 
markable mob  on  her  chin  with  a  solitary 
h&ir  growing  from  it  like  One  Tree  Hill  at 
Gi>eenwich*  8he  baa  a  profusion  of  tittle 
ringleta  that  twiat  and  twine  like  the  ser- 
pents of  the  Furies  tbat  had  taken  to  di  ink- 
ing, and  had  be^n  metamorphosed,  as  a 
puniiiliment,  into  corkscrews.  To  see  her 
perauibulating  the  decks  after  they  have 
been  newly  swabbed,  holding  up  her  drapery, 
and  displaying  a  pair  of  baggy^ — well,  1  sup* 
pose  there  Is  no  harm  in  the  word — pan  tar 
lettes,  and  with  a  great  round  €ap  hat 
aurraounting  all,  she  looks  ludicrously  like 
an  overgrown  schoolgirl.  She  is  one  of  those 
terrible  specimena  of  humanity  wlio  have 
a  preconceived  per^uasion^ — a  woman  who 
has  made  up  her  nnnd  about  everything — 
art%  tciences,  laws,  learning,  commerce,  reli- 
gion, Bhak^peare,  atid  the  musical-glasses^^ 
and  nothing  can  sUa|ce,  nothing  convince, 
nothing  mollify  her.  Her  conclusions  aie 
ordinarily  unfavourable.  She  stayed  a  few 
liours  at  the  Drei  Kronen  at  Stettin,  where 
I  had  the  advantage  of  her  society,  atid  ahe 
made  up  her  mind  at  a  very  early  stage  of 
our  acquaintance  tbat  I  waa  an  impostor, 
because  I  aaid  that  I  was  going  to  St.  f  etera* 


burg*  "  Many  peraons/*  she  remarked,  with 
intense  acerbity,  *'  talk  of  going  to  Russia, 
when  they  never  go  further  ihan  Gravesead. 
1  am  goine  to  St.  Peters  bur  ||  to  recover  my 
property,  devastated  by  the  late  unchristian 
war."  As  tliU  %eemed  a  double-barrelled 
insin  nation,  implying  not  only  my  having 
stated  tbe  thing  which  was  not,  but 
al^  tbf^  unUkelibood  of  my  possessiMg  any 

Eroperty  to  be  devastated  or  recovered,  I 
egan  to  feel  auflicientiy  uncorafortablej  and 
tndeavoured  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of 
feeling,  by  asking  Mi&s  Wapps  if  I  might 
have  tbe  pleasure  of  helping  her  to  some 
wjne.  She  overwhelmed  me  at  once  with  a 
carboy  of  viiriuUc  acid  :  she  never  took  wine 
— never  J  And  though  she  said  no  more,  it 
was  very  easy  to  gutlier  from  Miss  Wi^pps'a 
tone  and  looks  that  in  her  eyes  tbe  pci-sou 
mmi  likely  to  rob  the  Bank  of  England,  go 
over  to  the  Pope  of  Rome,  and  assassinate 
the  Emperor  of  tbe  French,  would  be  tbe 
man  w  bo  did  take  wine  to  his  dimmer*  She 
flatly  contradicted  me,  too,  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  iare  (which  1  had  just  paid)  from 
Stettm  to  CronstadL  She  had  made  up  iier 
mind  that  it  wits  one  hundreii  and  lifty 
franca  Freoch  money,  and  all  tbe  arguments 
in  the  world  could  not  bring  her  to  recf>gnise 
the  ezisteoce  of  such  things  as  roubles  or 
thnlers.  But  where  she  was  SiyuaonicaUy 
stroDg  against  me  was  on  the  question  at  my 
nationality,  Aa  I  happen  to  be  i-atber  swart 
of  hue,  and  a  tolerable  linguist,  abe  took  it 
into  hiiT  head  at  once  that  I  was  a  forciguei^ 
and  addrt^aed  me  as  ^VMoasoo,"  In  vain  did 
I  try  to  convince  her  that  I  was  born  and 
bred  in  London,  within  the  sound  of  Bow 
bell  a.  To  make  the  matter  worse — it  being 
necesaary  for  me,  during  one  of  the  endWsa 
piLSsport  formalities,  to  answer  to  my  nume, 
which  is  not  very  English  in  sound — it 
went  conclusively  to  make  out  a  c^se  against 
me  in  the  mind  of  Miss  Wapps.  She  called 
me  Mosaoo  axfain^  but  vepgefully  in  aarcaatio 
accents ;  and  complained  of  the  Infamy  of 
an  honourable  English  gentlewoman  bein^ 
beset  by  Jesuits  atvl  spies. 

On  board,  Mbs  Wappa  does  not  bate  one 
atom  of  her  animosity,  I  have  not  the 
fatuity  to  believe  that  I  am  what  is  usually 
termed  popular  with  the  sei ;  but  as  I  am,  I 
hope,  moDensive  and  a  good  listener,  I  have 
been  able  to  retain  aome  desirable  female  ac- 
quaintances :  but  there  is  no  coneiliating 
Miss  Wappa,  She  is  enraged  with  me  for 
not  being  eea*sick,  Bhe  unmistakeably  giv^ 
me  to  understand  that  I  am  a  puppy,  h^ 
cause  I  wear  the  courier *a  bag  slung  bv  a 
atrap  over  my  shoulder  ;  and  when  I  meeltly 
represent  to  her  that  it  is  very  useful  for 
carrying  luciter-matchea,  a  comb^  changei, 
Bradshaw,  cjgara,  eau-de-Cologne,  a  brandy- 
fbsk,  and  such  small  matters,  she  gives  utter- 
ance to  a  peculiar  kind  of  feminine  grunt, 
something  between  that  of  an  asthmatic  pi^ 
and  an  elderly  Wesleyan  at  a  lao^  va^^  ^®xv  (il 
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the  sermoD,  but  which  to  me  plainly  means 
that  she  hates  me,  and  that  she  does  not 
believe  a  word  I  saj.  She  wants  to  know 
what  the  world  is  coming  to,  when  men  can 
puff  their  filthj  tobacco  under  the  noses  of 
ladies  accustomed  to  the  best  society  ?  and 
when  I  plead  that  the  deck  is  tlie  place  for 
smoking,  and  that  all  the  other  gentlemen 
as  I  do,  she  retorts, 


passengers  are  doing 
^More  shame  for  m 


the  prettj  stewardess  by  the  appellation  of 
« hussy,**  at  which  I  feel  vastly  moved  to 
strangle  her ;  and  she  has  an  abominable  air- 
cushion  with  a  hole  in  it,  which  is  always 
choking  up  hatchways,  or  trippins  up  one*s 
legs,  or  tumbling  over  cabin-boys'  heads  like 
the  Chinese  cange.  As  a  culmination  of  in- 
jury, she  publicly  accuses  me  at  dinner  of 
detaining  the  mustard  designedly  and  of 
malice  forethought  at  my  end  of  the  table. 
I  am  covered  wiUi  confusion,  and  endeavour 
to  excuse  mjrself ;  but  she  overpowers  me 
with  her  voice,  and  Captain  Steffens  looks 
severely  at  me.  I  have  an  inward  struggle 
after  dinner,  as  to  whether  I  shall  give  her 
a  piece  of  my  mind,  and  so  shut  her  up  for 
ever,  or  make  her  an  offer  of  marriage ;  but 
I  take  a  middle]  coun»e,  and  subside  into 
the  French  lancuage^  which  she  cannot 
speak,  and  in  which,  therefore,  she  cannot 
contradict  me.  After  tliis,  she  makes  com- 
mon cause  agunst  me  with  Captain  Smith 
Shy  didn't  uie  go  down  in  the  Sch5n  Jung- 
u  ?)  ;  and  as  Uiey  walk  the  dedc  together 
I  don't  think  I  am  in  error  in  concluding 
that  she  is  continuing  to  denounce  me  as  a 
Jesuit  and  a  spy,  ana  that  the  captain  has 
imparted  to  her  his  opinion  that  I  am  '^  not 
worth  a  tarn ! " 

We  have  another  lady  passenger  in  the 
chief  cabin  ;  she  is  a  French  lady,  and  (she 
makes  no  disguise  at  all  about  the  matter) 
an  actress.  She  is  going  to  Moscow  for  the 
coronation,  when  there  are  to  be  grand  dra- 
matic doings ;  but  she  is  coming  out  thus 
early  to  stay  with  her  mamma,  also  an 
actress,  who  has  been  fifteen  years  in  St. 
Petersburg.  ^  Imaffinez  yous,  she  says, 
''dans  ce  trou!"  She  is  Very  pretty,  very 
coquettish,  very  good-natured,  very  witty, 
and  comically  ign(Hiint  of  the  commonest 
things.  Captain  Steffens  loves  her  like  a 
father  already,  I  can  see.  Even  the  grim 
Captain  Smith  regards  her  with  the  affection 
of  a  Dutch  uncla  She  dresses  every  morn- 
ing for  the  deck,  and  every  afternoon  for 
dinner,  with  as  much  care  as  though  she 
were  still  on  her  beloyed  Boulevard  de  Gand. 
Her  hair  is  always  smooth,  her  eyes  always 
bright,  her  little  foot  always  bien  chaussee, 
her  dress  always  in  apple-pie  order,  her 
temper  always  lively,  cheerful,  amiable.  She 
eats  little  wings  of  birds  in  a  delightfully 
cat-like  manner,  and  chirps,  after  a  fflaas  of 
champaffne,  in  a  manner  ravishing  to  behold. 
She  is  all  lithe  movement,  and  silver  laughter, 
and  roguish  sayings.    Enfin :  she  is  a  Parisi- 


enne  !  What  need  I  say  more  t  She  has  a 
dozen  of  the  gentlemen  passengers  at  her  feet 
as  soon  as  she  boards  the  Preoauschsr 
Adler,  but  she  bestows  her  arm  for  the 
V03rage  on  Monsieur  Alexandre,  a  &t  French- 
man with  a  beard^  and  a  wide-awake  hat ; 
who  is,  I  suspect,  a  traveller  for  some  cham- 
pagne house  at  Rheims.  He  follows  her 
about  like  a  corpulent  poodle ;  he  takes  care 
of  her  baskets,  snawls,  and  furs  ;  he  toils  up 
ladders  with  camp-stools  for  her;  he  h(^ 
an  umbrella  over  her  to  shield  her  from  the 
sun  ;  he  cuts  the  leaves  of  books  for  her  ;  he 
produces  for  her  benefit  private  stores  of 
chocolate  and  bon-bons  ;  he  sits  next  to  her 
at  dinner,  and  carves  tit-bits  for  her;  he 
pays  for  the  champagne ;  he  walks  the  deck 
with  her  by  moonlight,  shielding  her  from 
the  midnight  air  with  ample  pelisses,  and 
rolling  his  little  eyes  in  liis  fat  face.  She 
is  all  smiles  and  amiability  to  him  (as,  in- 
deed, to  every  one  else) ;  she  allows  him  to 
sit  at  her  feet ;  she  gives  him  to  snuff  from 
her  vinegarette  ;  she  pats  his  broad  back  and 
calls  him  ''  Mon  bon  gros  ;**  she  is  as  familiar 
with  him  as  if  she  had  known  him  a 
(]|uarter  of  a  century ;  she  orders  him  ahout 
like  a  dog  or  a  black  man ;  but  is  never 
cross,  never  pettish.  She  will  probably 
give  him  the  tips  of  her  little  fingers  to  kiss 
when  she  leaves  him  at  Cronstadt ;  and,  whcai 
some  day  perhaps  she  meets  him  by  chance 
on  the  !Nevsko](,  she  won't  know  htm  from 
Adam. 

'Twas  ever  thus  from  childhood's  hour— I 
mean,  this  is  always  my  fate.  Somebody 
else  gets  the  pleasant  travelling  companions ; 
I  get  the  Miss  Wappses.  I  never  fall  in  love 
with  a  pretty  girl,  but  I  find  she  has  a 
sweetheart  already,  or  has  been  eng 
for  ten  years  to  her  cousin  Charles  in  Ind 
who  is  coming  home  by  the  next  ship  to 
marry  her.  Am  I  not  as  good  as  a  wine- 
merchant's  bagman  ?  Never  mind  ;  let  ma 
console  myself  with  the  Russian. 

The  Russian  is  a  gentleman  whose  two 
years*  term  of  travel  has  expired,  and  who^ 
not  being  able  to  obtain  an  extension  of 
his  leave  of  absence,  and  not  very  desirous  of 
having  his  estates  sequestered,  which  wonld 
be  the  penalty  of  disobedience,  is  returning^ 
distressingly  ag^ainst  his  own  inclination,  to 
Russia,  is  an  individual  who  looks  jmanf 
enough  to  be  two  or  three  and  twenty,  and 
old  enough  to  be  two  or  three  and  forty. 
How  are  you  to  tell  in  a  gentleman  whose 
hair,  without  a  speck  of  jprey.  Is  alwajrs  fault- 
lessly brushed,  oiled,  peruimed,  and  arranged; 
whose  moustache  is  lustrous,  firm, and  black; 
whose  teeth  are  sound  and  white;  whose 
face  is  perfecUv  smooth,  and  clear,  and  dbm 
shaven ;  who  is  always  perfectly  easy,  grace- 
ful, and  self-possessed  ?  The  Russian  speaks 
English  and  French — ^the  first  language  as 
you  and  I,  my  dear  Bob,  speak  it ;  the  seoood 
as  our  friend.  Monsieur  Adolphe,  from  Pyuria 
would  speak  his  native  tongue ;  by  which  I 
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meiiTi  tlmt  the  Rua»tan  spt^&ka  Euglish  like 
an  Ekiglishman,  ami  French  like  a  Freoch- 
Diau,  without  li^k.iit!uti^  iLc^cent^  or  foreign 
idiom.  He  m  vei^^il  in  the  literature  of  both 
Q)utJtiL«s,  tiwl  titlka  of  Sarn  Weller  and 
Jerome  Patiirot  with  ^jqnui  facility.  I  am, 
|>ei  hipa^  not  bq  w^\[  qimlifieii  lo  judge  of  hia 
lirolicieitcy  it)  Italian  ;  bai  he  seem^  to  speak 
that  tfujgtie  with  at  lenst  tho  ftame  decree  of 
flue  lie  J  as  he  convereea  iu  Cff  rinan^  of  which, 
nO'.HMnltiii^  to  Captain  Stiffen  a,  he  i^  a  master. 
He  iaiij^hs  wlien  I  tnik  about  the  i*pe*cial  and 
a^toimdin^  gill  tli^t  his  eountrjiutru  si^em  to 
poiiiseas  for  the  acqiiUition  of  lan^ua^s. 
**Oift|  my  dear  fellow,"  he  aays,  "it  U 
not  Mug  of  the  kiurL  1  certain)  j  picked  up 
Idilisin  in  six  mimths.  durini*  a  residence  in 
the  eotuitry ;  but  I  oould  speak  French* 
Knglialu  anil  Germ  mi  long  l>eruri?  1  could 
jsp^iik  Rtissian.  Nou«  auii^a  geotilhommea 
Huj4.^«^.  we  have  Ei)glis!i  ouiiiea  ;  we  have 
Fitjiich  and  Swia*  gov^mt^swea ;  wa  have 
Geriu!in  profesfioi's  at  college.  As  ehildren 
Hud  aa  adults*  we  often  pns^  daya  and  weeka 
without  hearing  a  wot^l  of  Hus^iau  ;  and  the 
language  w-ith  which  we  have  the  slightest 
acquaiuiiuxce  is  oar  own.'"  *rhe  Eud«ian  and  I 
a*Kiu  jfTow  to  he  great  (travelling)  friends. 
He  talk-4,  and  seeuis  to  be  well  intbi-me^i,  ou 
everybody  and  every  tiling,  and  speaks  about 
goVtfi'uiuent  and  dynastiea  in  preciaely  the 
Bn,me  tone  of  easy  pei'siflage  ui  which  he 
diacusaea  the  Italian  ofiera  and  the  ballets 
H«  telia  nie  a  great  deal  about  the  Greek 
chnrch  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  matte  re 
♦ecl^iantieal  don*t  trouble  **  noua  nutres  gen- 
tdhomuies  Russtfa"  nnich.  He  has  been  in 
the  army,  like  the  vast  majority  of  hia  order, 
and  is  learned  in  horsea,  does,  and  general 

3»ort8Tnanship  j  a  branch  of  Knowledge  that 
ashes  strangely  with  his  graasaill^iDg  Pa- 
rfsiftn  accent.  He  propoitea  dearth  in  an 
internal  of  chat^  but  find  big  that  I  am  but  a 
poor  card  player,  he  shows  me  a  few  tricks  on 
the  cards  sufBcient  to  set  a  moderately  am* 
bitioua  wiziird  up  iu  business  on  the  spot, 
And  contentedly  rehuquinheB  the  pack  for  the 

Ijianoforte^  oa  wiiich  Jie  executes  such  bril- 
iant  voluntaries,  that  I  can  see  thfl  hard- 
fovoured  TUiage  of  Miss  Wapps  gazing  down 
at  us  through  the  saloon  skylight  m  dis- 
content^ admiration  —  that  decisive  Udy 
marv^Uiug  doubtless  how  such  an  acoom- 
plished  HiiBsian  can  condescend  to  waste  his 
time  and  talents  on  such  a  trumpery  mortal 
as  1  am.  He  shows  me  an  album  bound  in 
green  velvet,  and  with  his  cypher  and  coronet 
tmbroidered  in  rubies  thereupon,  and  filled 
with  drawings  of  his  own  execution.  He 
rolls  pa^jer  cigarettes  with  the  dexterity  of  a 
C&8tUia.n  caballero ;  and  he  has  tho  most 
varied  and  exact  statistical  knowledge  on  all 
lOfta  of  topics,  political,  social,  agricultural, 
and  literwy ,  of  any  man  I  ever  met  with. 
And  this  is,  believe  me,  as  ordinary  and 
evrryday  -  to  -  tie -found  specimen  of  the 
Buaiiian   gentlemjxn    aa  tne  uuletten^di  un- 


licked,  uncouth,  untra veiled  John  Smith 
one  meets  at  a  Boulogne  boarding-house  is  of 
au  English  esquire.  My  friend,  the  Russian, 
bfi^  his  little  peculiarities ;  witliont  beiuf^  in 
the  slijjhtest  degree  grave  or  senteutions 
that  facile  mouth  of  hia  is  never  curved  into 
a  genuine  smile  ;  those  dark  grey  eyes  of  his 
never  look  you  in  the  face  j  he  at^ems  never 
tired  of  drinking  champagne,  and  never  in 
the  least  flushed  thereby  ;  and,  finally  and 
above  all,  I  never  hear  him  express  an 
opinion  that  any  human  thing  is  right  or 
wrong.  If  he  have  an  opinion  oji  any  sub- 
jeetj  and  he  converges  on  aim  oat  all  topica, 
it  ia  not  on  board  the  Prensaiacher  Adler,  or 
to  me,  that  he  will  impart  it  With  his  hand- 
some face  and  graceful  carriage,  and  varied 
partSi  this  ia  the  aort  of  man  whom  nine 
women  out  of  ten  would  fall  desjwrately  in 
love  with  at  first  sight  ;  yet  he  dropa  a  witty 
anecdote  or  so  about  the  sex,  that  makes 
me  start  and  say,  Heaven  help  the  woman 
who  ever  falls  in  love  with  him  t 

It  may  have  struck  my  reader,  that  beyond 
alluding  to  the  bare  fact  of  being  on  the 
Baltic,  and  in  a  fair  way  for  Cronslswlt,  I 
nave  said  little  or  nothing  as  yet  concerning 
our  aetnal  voyage.  In  the  hrst  place,  there 
19  but  little  marine  to  be  chronicled  ]  for 
from  Saturday  at  noon,  when  we  started,  to 
this  present  Monday  evening  we  have  had 
unintisrrupted  fair  weather  and  smooth  wsiter ; 
and  are  glliling  along  as  on  a  lake.  And,  tn 
the  seeonii  place,  I  generally  shy  the  sea  aa 
much  as  I  can,  I  hate  iL  I  have  a  dread 
for  it  aa  Mrs.  Hemans  had.  To  me  it  is 
simply  a  monster,  cruel,  capricious,  remorse- 
less,  rapacious,  insatiabSe,  deceitful ;  sullenly 
unwilling  to  disgorge  its  treasures;  mockingly 
refusing  to  give  up  its  dead  But  it  must, 
and  shalJ,  some  day  :  the  sea.  If  anything 
conld  reconcile  me,  however,  to  that  baseless 
highway,  it  would  bo  the  days  and  nights  we 
have  had  since  Saturday*  It  is  never  dark, 
and  the  moon,  lieautifnl  at  she  ia,  is  altnofft 
an  intruder,  so  long  docs  the  sun  lotnl  it  over 
the  heavens,  so  short  are  his  slumbers  (it  b 
not  far  from  the  time  and  place  whuB  ' 
rises  at  midnight*),  so  glorioiwly  j 
fresh  does  he  come  up  to  his  woHc 
in  the  monnng.  And  the  whitt  i 
gUde  on  the  tranquil  sea,  far&r  i 
the  inimenaityof  the  horlmn^Mmaaffum  i^ 
peace  and  hope  to  me  i  an4  ( 
from  the  boat's  fnnnel  ll^t  ' 
choky  at  Stettin,  is  now^  ia  tfi 
all  gorgeous  in  purpk  «i«M^  wt  ~^ 
forth  in  clouds  ik^ 
through  the  emoty  ^PS*  tf 
meet  them,  and  tirsa^  't^m.-  \\ 
with  their  ahaip  pmatiaf  \ 

There  is 
the  se<x>iui  CfttdiL  . 
character 
going  to  ] 
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factory  belonging  to  some  Buasian  seigneur. 
He  has  been  established  by  common  consent 
chief  wag  and  juke-master  in  ordinary  to  the 
Prussian  Eaffle.  I  hear  shouts  of  laughter 
from  where  ne  holds  his  merry  court  long 
after  I  am  snug  in  my  berth ;  and  the  steward 
retails  his  laUrst  witticisms  to  us  at  dinner, 
hot  and  hot,  between  the  courses.  He  lives 
at  free  (quarters,  for  his  jests*  sakes,  in  the 
way  of  wines,  spirits,  and  cigars ;  and  I  don*t 
thiuk  the  steward  can  have  the  heart  to  take 
any  money  of  him  for  fees  or  extras  at  the 
voyage*s  end.  '*  Qu*il  est  gai  !*'  says  the  French 
actress,  admiringly.  As  a  wag  he  must,  of 
course,  have  a  butt :  and  he  has  fixed  on  a 
little,  snuffy,  old  Frenchwoman,  with  a  red 
cotton  pocket-handkerchief  tiea  round  her 
head,  who,  with  a  large  basket,  a  larger 
umbrella,  and  no  other  perceptible  luggage, 
started  up  suddenly  at  Stettin.  She  has  got 
a  passport  with  Count  Orloff*s  own  signature 
api^euded  to  it.  and  does  not  seem  to  mind 
the  Bussians  a  bit  Who  can  she  be  ?  The 
Czars  fostermother,  perhaps.  The  funny 
Frenchman  (who  never  saw  her  before  in  his 
life)  now  calls  her  ^  maman,'*  now  assumes  to 
be  madly  in  love  with  her,  to  the  infinite 
merriment  of  the  other  passengers ;  but  she 
repulses  his  advances  with  the  utmost  sood 
humour,  and  evidently  considers  him  to  be  a 
wag  of  the  first  water.  Many  of  this  good 
fellow's  jokes  are  of  a  slightly  practical 
nature,  and  would,  in  phlegmatic  English 
society,  probably  lead  to  nis  Ming  kicked  by 
somebody;  but  to  me  thev  are  all  amply 
redeemed  by  his  imperturbable  good  humour, 
and  his  frank,  hearty  laughter.  Besides,  he 
won  my  heart  in  the  very  commencement  by 
making  a  face  behind  Miss  Wapps's  back  so 
supemsturallv  comic,  so  irresistibly  ludicrous, 
that  Grimaldi,  had  he  known  him,  woula 
have  been  jaundiced  with  envy.  The  great 
Captain  Steffens  favours  this  jovial  blade,  and 
unbends  to  him,  they  say,  more  than  he  has 
ever  been  known  to  do  to  mortal  second- 
cabin  passenger. 

The  ill-boding  Captain  Smith  came  to  my 
berth  last  night,  with  a  rattiesnake-like  smile, 
to  tell  me  we  were  off  Hango  Head  (a  fit 
place  for  such  a  raven  to  herald),  and  to 
refiesh  my  memory  about  the  ice  ;  and  here, 
sure  enough,  this  Tuesday  morning,  we  are 
in  the  very  thick  of  floating  masses  of  the 
frozen  sea !  Green,  transparent,  and  assuming 
every  kind  of  weird  and  fantestic  shapes, 
they  hem  the  Preussischer  Adler  round, 
cracking  and  groaning  "like  noises  in  a 
swound,**  as  the  Ancient  Mariner  heard 
them.  Warm  and  balmy  as  the  May  air 
was  yesternight,  it  is  now  piercing  cold ; 
and  I  walk  the  deck  a  very  moving  bale  of 
furs,  which  the  courteous  Bussiau  has  insisted 
on  lending  me.  We  are  obliged  to  move  with 
extreme  caution  and  slowness  stopping 
altogether  from  time  to  time;  but  the  ice 
gradually  lessens,  gradually  disappears  ;  the 
shores  of  the  Gulf  keep  gradually  becoming 


more  distinct ;  and,  on  the  Bussian  side,  I 
can  see  white  houses  and  the  posts  of  the 
telegraph. 

About  noon  on  Tuesday,  the  twentieth  of 
May,  turning  at  the  gangway  to  walk  towards 
the  steamers  head,  I  see  a  sight  that  does 
my  eyes  good.  I  have  the  advantage  of 
being  ext^mely  shortHsighted,  and  a  view 
does  not  flprow,  but  starts  upon  me.  And 
now,  all  fresh  and  blue,  and  white,  and 
sparkling  and  dancing  in  the  sunlight  I  see  a 
scene  tL^t  Mb.  Stanfibld  might  paints— a 
ffrove  of  masts,  domes  and  steeples,  and 
uictory  chimneys ;  a  myriad  of  trim  yachts 
and  smaller  crafty  and,  dotting  the  bright  bins 
water  like  the  Seven  Castles  of  the  DeviJ^ 
with  tier  above  tier  of  embrasures  briitUog 
with  cannon,  the  granite  forte  of  the  im- 
pregnable Cronstadt  There  is  a  big  giutfd- 
ship  behind  us,  and  forte  and  guns  on  every 
side,  and  I  feel  that  I  am  in  for  it 

**Lad&  sharpen  your  cutlasses,**  was  the 
signal  of  the  Admiral  who  didn't  break£ut 
in  Cronstadt  and  dine  in  St  Petersbuxg.  Let 
me  put  a  fresh  nib  to  my  goosequill,  and  see 
what  I  can  do,  in  my  humble  way,  to  make 
some  littie  impression  on  those  granite  walk. 


AN  INDIAN  COUBT  CIBCULAR 

Thb  Court  Circular  in  general  is  dreaxy 
reading ;  exceptions,  however,  are  possible. 
For  instance,  the  daily  doings,  dressings,  and 
dininffs  of  Pharaoh,  Sekniramis,  Alexander,  or 
Charlemagne,  would  now  be  full  of  intex«sL 
Another  state  and  ite  sovereign  have  just 
passed  away  into  the  distant  realms  of 
ancient  history ;  but  before  it  is  utterly 
vanished  into  vapour  and  shrouded  from 
view  behind  the  veil  of  the  past^  wo  will 
make  use  of  one  of  the  Messrs.  BouUedge's 
publications.  The  Private  life  of  an 
Eastern  King,  to  show  what  a  Court  (^ 
cular  would  and  must  have  been,  if  given  by 
the  journals  of  the  kingdom  Oude,---(which 
pronounce  as  if  it  rhymed  with  "proud.**) 

It  is  as  well  to  premise  that  Lucknow 
iteelf  is  an  eccentric  city.  It  is  impossible  to 
tell  where  it  begins  and  where  it  ends. 
There  are  no  walls  to  mark  ite  limits,  and  as 
you  approach,  it  is  always  seen  commencing 
and  leaving  off  again,  and  what  promises  to 
be  the  city  itself  is  always  turning  oat  to  be 
an  undecided  suburb.  Then  there  are  palacei^ 
where  nothing  is  palatial,  and  an  army  whidi 
can  do  most  things  except  fight ;  there  are 
books  of  royalty,  which  their  owner  cannot 
read,  and  courtiers  of  royalty  whom  their 
master  cannot  control  But  foremost  amongst 
Orientel  show- things  ia  alwavs  a  tomb.  That 
of  the  un-present  king*s  grandfather  resembles 
a  bazaar — that  is  to  say,  an  English  bazaar ; 
and  so  obviously  do  the  numberless  objecta 
thus  incongruously  thrown  together  in  honour 
of  the  deceased  monarch  seem  intended  for 
sale,  that  the  royal  umbrella  is  exposed  to 
insult^  by  the  temptetion  to  ask  the  price  of 
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mime  of  tbem.  Thei*e  are  I  rid  tun  fans  wbich 
are  never  In  motion,  and  French  clocka  which 
keep  miaeell&neouB  time  ;  European  chaude- 
liersi  placed  conyenieotly  upou  the  fioor,  and 
Wftll-ahade»  percbe*^  pleEtiiiutly  in  tlie  middle 
of  the  hall ; — bita  of  Birniinghnm  mrichlnery 
wbichi  Uk^  the  doiilcey  in  the  baited,  de- 
cidedly *  wouldn't  gn/"  and  aworda  of  all 
nations,  which,  like  tht^  legitimate  drama  at 
home,  ttetitu  aa  if  they  wouldu't  *tlraw;* — 
booijfhcka  of  a  teieiititic  kiud,  wbieb  are 
admir:ibly  adapted  fur  catching  the  le^r  of  the 
op^mtor,  like  a  man-trap  ; — a  copy  of  Frank 
St>»e'a  *  Lafit  Appeal,*  with  *  lot  two  bond  red 
and  nitiety-fdx/  on  a  square  tic?ket  in  the  cot- 
n^T,  and  ditto  of  Fr-^nk  Stone's  '  Hearths  Mta- 
giviu^a/  with  an  ancient  iiiacnption  appended 
to  it,  inform Jiu  the  public  that  it  might  at 
one  lime  have  been  had  for  the  s^jin  of  six* 
teeo  rufi«e«; — more  French  clooks  with  rair* 
roni :  mure  French  clocks  with  pictures  ;  and 
move  French  clocks,  w^ith  wooden  shepherds, 
more  or  les^  influenced  by  machinery,  and 
who  Look  After  their  sheep  in  a  spiismodic 
maimer,  whenever  the  hour  ^  alw&ya  the 
wrong  one  *^  condeacends  to  strike.  Then 
comes,  or  rather  next  stan^ds— an  efligy — war* 
ranted  correct^ — of  the  Borak  on  which  Ma- 
hommed  wa»  carrie<l  to  Heaven,  He  is  tlie 
foil  ^i^e  of  life,  hut  here  the  resemblance  to 
anything  livmg  or  breathing  ends  ;  a  happy 
arrangement  which  obvliites  all  theological 
discuAtions  as  to  the  propriety  of  imiUiting 
living  things.  Indeed,  all  aucb  eihg:ie5  in  this 
orthoilo;^  building  are  of  objects  which  must 
be  altogether  incunkprehenalble  to  gnda  or 
men.  Next  comes  a  patent  knife-grinding 
machinej  and  by  the  side  of  it  a  wooilen  horse, 
marked  *  M»nby  and  Co.,  carver  and  gilderi 
Calcucta.^  A  warminrr-pati  is  one  of  the  moat 
conspicnoii ft  obj eels.  Tli e&e  various  pr oper ti ea 
areconiiair.ed  in  a  solemn  Tcnaple  of  the  Dead ; 
which  ia  located  by  the  side  of  a  stone 
marked  by  the  fouP^print  of  Mahoinmed.  But 
the  St^pulchral  Museum  must  not  detain  us 
too  h^ig  from  producing  the  promised  Court 
Circular. 

Yesterday — or  to-morrow»  for  it  is  all  one 
now — His  Majesty  Nasair-u-deen  Hyder,  the 
aaylam  and  refuge  of  the  utii verses  wa& 
ate  ended  as  usuah  about  twelve  o'clock,  by 
Sofraz  Eban,  **  the  iUnaLriou«  chief,'^  the  title 
of  nobility  bestowed  by  hia  majesty  ojj  the 
£urop<?an  barber  who  dreiisea  his  }iair»  After 
the  ceremony,  tlie  English  tutor— who  was 
employed  to  teach  his  uaiive  language  to  the 
king^  for  the  moderate  eonsideratiou  of  some- 
thing like  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a-year^wa« 
admitted* 

"  Now,  master  " — (his  mrgesty  always  calls 
hia  tutor  "  master  ") — "  cow,  maater,  we  will 
bt^in  in  earneat." 

The  tutor  read  a  passage  from  the  Spec- 
tator, and  tbo  king  read  it  after  him.  The 
tutor  began  to  read  again. 

**  Boppery  bnpp  t  " — (a  native  eiclamation 
«|iiivalentto»Ohjdear  mo  i)— "Boppery  bopp, 
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bnt  this  la  dry  work  f "  bis  rnaj*»sty  er" 
elAiraed,  stretchmg  hlmsielf,  when  it  came  to 
his  turn  to  read  once  moret  *^  Let  ua  have  a 
glass  of  wine,  master," 

The  glris^  of  wine  led  to  conv^emation,  the 
books  were  puahed  away,  atid  tlie  Lesion 
ended  after  having  occupied  full  ten  minntet. 
isurgeoti  fJones^  one  of  the  kinj:^**  aides-de- 
camp  appointed  by  the  British  rtj^thleut,  and 
whom  tb»^  kini^  deJijrhts  not  to  houoor,  had 
the  honour  of  Lieing  introdnceil 

"Jones,'' saiid  his  majesty,  *' will  y oil  play 
me  a  £tfime  of  draughts  ?  *' 

"  With  great  pleasure.  I  »baU  be  honoured 
in  nlaying  with  your  mHJeatVp"  wan  Joiitj»'s 
reply, 

*^  For  a  hundred  gold  mohuifi-^a  bomlred 
and  sixty  ponud«  sterling/'  arud  the  kisti?^* 

**  I  cannot  afford  to  pUy  for  a  himdied 
gold  raohur^,  your  majesty  ';  I  am  but  a  poor 
man/' 

**  Muster,**  said  the  fcinsf,  tunniig  quickly 
round  to  the  tutor^  ^'will  you  play  me  at 
draut^hts  fat  a  buntlred  gold  mobura  ?  " 

**  Your  majesty  honours  me  ;  I  shali  bo 
deligbl^d." 

The  board  woi  brou*^ht — the  men  were 

placed — the  game  wa*  commenced.  The  tutor 

waa  an  ejEcelTent  chess  and  dranghta  player  ; 

I  but  this  morning,  although  the  king  played 

'badly,  the  tutor  played  worse*    While  the 

j  tutor  waa  playing  so   wrelcbe<lly,  in  spite 

'  of  striving  to  do  bis  best,  the  barber  engaged 

the  king's  opponent  in  conversation,  and  h*« 

majpstty  silly  took  a*i vantage  fif  the  oppor* 

!  t unity  to  alter  the  poairion  of  some  of  the 

pieoefl  on  the  board,    Tlie  game  wua  finished 

The  to  tor  was  beaten. 

'*  You  owe  me  a  hundred  gold  mohurs,** 
said  triumphant  majesty, 

"  I  do,  your  majesty  ;  I  shall  bring  them 
this  evetdtig.** 

"  Don't  forget,"  waa  Majesty's  reply,  as  ha 

walked  oif  to  the  billiard-tal.de,  where  he  won 

I  again,  as  he  invariably  does,  altbou|^b  it  is  no 

easy  matter  to  manage  it  aiiroitly.      But  the 

\  necessary   and   useful   friend  waa  ready    at 

;hand,  to  touch  the   balls  aUIy  occasionally, 

'  always  in  favour  of  the   king  and  against  hia 

I  adversary, — now  to  ke^jp  one  ball  from  the 

1  pockett  and  now  to  send  another  erring  one 

into  itv      It  is  the  etiquette  not  U>  beat  bis 

majesty  in  anything, 

11  le  i-oyal  and  European  parl^  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  large  walled-in  gardeo,  where 
animal  fights  oft^n  take  place,  and  which  is 
soma  thrt^  or  four  acrea  in  extent.  No 
native  attendant  is  admitted  within  its  pre- 
cincts whilst  the  "Western  strtngers  are 
there  with  the  king*  Either  some  one  had 
been  dcdcribiog  tiie  game  of  leap-frog  to  his 
majesty,  or  else  he  bad  seen  aome  pictures  of 
it ;  but  it  had  taken  his  fancy  mightily. 
The  natives  had  been  left^  as  usual,  without 
the  garden^  the  heavy  gates  were  swnng  to, 
and  majesty  commanded  that  the  spoi*t 
should  forthwith  begin.    Tbe  ta^Xam  ^l  ^^ 
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body-guard  made  a  back  for  the  tutor ;  the  j 
librarian  stood  for  the  portrait-painter. 
Away  went  the  high  and  mighty  person- 
ages, like  schoolboys,  beginning  with  very 
low  backfl — for  none  of  them  were  very 
expert  in  the  game— but  ffradually  making 
backs  higher  and  higher.  The  noble  quintett ' 
found  it  rather  hot  work.  The  king  did  not 
long  stand  a  quiet  spectator  of  the  scene  ;  he 
determined  to  try  too.  His  majesty,  as  his 
dutiful  and  undutiful  subjects  are  aware,  is 
very  thin,  and  not  over  strong.  The  libiturian 
happened  to  be  nearest  to  him  at  the  time  ; 
and  he  ran  towards  him,  calling  out  T)ie 
*  librarian  loyally  made  a  back,  and  the 
sportive  sovereign  went  over  easily  enough ; 
beiDg  very  Ught^  and  a  good  horseman,  be 
succeeded  in  the  vault  without  difficulty. 
The  king  then  stood  for  the  librarian,  who 
would  have  given  a  good  deal  to  have  been 
excused ;  but  his  majcstv  would  have  it  so, 
and  to  have  refused  would  have  given  mortal 
offence.  Ihe  librarian  ran,  and  Taulted; 
down  went  the  back,  and  down  went  the 
vaulter  with  it  His  majesty  and  the 
guardian  of  the  Oudean  manuscripts  went 
rolling  together  amongst  the  flower-beda 
llie  king  got  up,  a  little  annoyed,  exclaiming, 
''Boppery  bopp,  you  are  as  heavy  as  an 
elephant !  *'  Tne  librarian  feared  his  royal 
master  would  be  in  a  passion ;  but,  mag- 
nanimously, he  was  not  at  alL  The  barber 
adroitly  made  a  back  for  him  forthwith,  and 
over  he  went  blithely.  The  lightest  of  the 
august  party  was  not  far  o£f ;  and  the  king 
made  a  back  for  him,  and  succeeded  in 
getting  him  safely  over,  without  accident  or 
breakage.  It  was  then  all  right  Away 
they  went,  vaulting  and  standing,  round  and 
round,  until  majesty  was  tired  out,  and 
wanted  iced  claret  to  cool  him. 

To  leap-frog  succeeded  a  game  of  snow- 
balls, which  was  induced  by  the  following 
train  of  reasoning :  Christmas-time  is  just 
past.  Christmas  is  called  in  India  the  great 
day  of  the  sahebs,  and  became  the  subject  of 
deliberation  and  debate  by  the  king  in 
oouuciL  Christmas  sports  led  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  what  winter  was  ;  winter  led  to  snow ; 
snow,  to  snowballing.  The  privy-councillors 
described  to  his  majesty  the  art  and  pastime 
of  snow- baling,  as  well  as  they  oould.  To  a 
royal  inquirer  who  has  never  seen  snow,  it  is 
not  very  easy  to  describe  it  vividly.  To  aid 
the  elucidation,  the  king's  garden  abounds 
with  a  large  yellow  flower,  the  African  mari- 
gold, the  smaller  varieties  of  which  are  used 
to  ornament  houses  in  Calcutta  at  Christmas- 
time. It  is  not  quite  so  large  as  a  dahlia, 
but  somewhat  similar  in  form  and  appear- 
ance. When  the  snow-balling  had  been  de- 
scribed to  the  king  as  well  as  his  instructors 
and  advisers  could  describe  it,  he  pulled 
three  or  four  of  these  yellow  flowers,  and 
threw  them  at  the  librarian,  who  happened 
to  be  the  most  distant  of  the  party.  The 
good  courtiers  all  followed  the  royal   ex- 


ample ;  and  soon  every  one  was  pelting  riglil 
ana  left.  The  yellow  flowers  lerred  at 
snowballs,  and  the  whole  of  the  aeleei 
assembly  entered  into  the  game  with  hearty 
good-will.  The  king  bore  his  share  in  m 
combat  right  royally,  discharging  three  nue- 
siles  for  one  that  was  aimra  at  him.  He 
laughed,  and  enjoyed  the  sport  ainaziiuly. 
Berore  concluding,  the  combatants  were  aU  • 
mass  of  yellow  leaves ;  they  stuek  in  tlie 
hair  and  dothes,  and  on  the  king's  Londoa 
hat,  in  a  most  tenacious  way.  It  was  a 
delightful  result  that  the  king  was  amused ; 
he  had  found  oat  a  new  pleasurp,  whieh  he 
proposes  to  enjoy  as  long  aa  thoee  yellow 
flowers  continue  in  bloom.  The  gardsDen 
afterwards  set  the  garden  to-righta  again. 

While  his  majesty  was  reposing  after  the 
afternoon's  exertions,  the  nawabu  or  prime 
minister  and  commander  of  the  lorcea^ 
Booahun-u-Dowlah,  and  the  general  at  the 
head  of  the  police,  Rajah  Buktawri  Singh  b^ 
name,  were  admitted  to  an  audience  by  his 
majesty,  respecting  a  point  of  etiquette.  The 
real  ground  of  their  complaint  waa,  that  the 
favour  and  intimacy  wnich  the  European 
members  of  the  household  enjoy,  are  by 
no  means  pleasing  to  the  higher  native 
nobility  of  Oude-^nay,  are  altogether  dis- 
pleasing. When  the  Ulustrious  barber  was 
ojj  the  Indian  grandees  were  but  seoondarf 
beings. 

The  barber,  who  is  also  park-ranger  and 
head  of  the  menaeerie,  beine  admitted  to 
present  his  monthly  bill  to  ms  majesty,  en- 
tered with  a  roll  of  paper  in  his  hand.  At 
Lucknow,  and  in  India  generally,  long  docu- 
ments, legal  and  commercial,  are  usually 
written,  not  in  books,  or  on  successive  sheets^ 
but  on  a  long  scroll,  strip  being  joined  to 
strip  for  that  purpose,  and  the  whole  rolled 
up  like  a  map. 

'*  Ha,  khan  !  "  said  the  king,  observing  him ; 
<<  the  monthly  bill,  is  it !  " 

**It  ii,  your  majesty,"  was  the  smiling 
reply. 

*'  Come,  out  with  it  Let  us  see  the  extent 
Unroll  it,  khan." 

The  king  was  in  a  playful  humour ;  and 
the  barber  was  always  in  the  same  mood  at 
the  king.  He  held  the  end  of  the  roll  in  his 
hand,  and  threw  the  rest  alon^  the  floor, 
allowing  it  to  unroll  itself  as  it  retreated. 
It  reached  to  the  other  side  of  the  long  apart- 
ment, a  goodly  array  of  items  and  fignres, 
closely  written  too.  The  king  wanted  it 
measured.  A  measure  was  brought,  and  the 
bill  was  found  to  be  four  yards  and  a-haUT 
long.  The  amount  was  upwards  of  ninety 
thousand  rupees,  or  upwards  of  nine  thou- 
sand pounds.  The  king  looked  at  the  total, 
and  said,  as  he  did  so,  "  Larger  than  usual, 
j  khan." 

!  '^Yes,  your  majesty;  the  plate>,  the  new 
elephants,  the  chandeliers,  the  rhinooerooe^ 

"<  Oh,  it's  all  right,  I  know,*'  said  the  king, 
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int^miptlug  him,  "T^ke  it  to  the  cAwab^ 
and  teli  liim  to  pay  it," 

"  Tli«  k^i&n  ifl  robbing  your  inajestj/'  whia- 
pered  an  mflueutial  couriier ;  **  hla  bills  are 
exorbiiaut*- 

"  If  I  cliooa4)  to  nmke  tbe  khuri  a  ricb  man, 
ii  tliat  anvtbing  to  you — to  any  of  you  1  I 
know  his  bit  la  are  exorbitant.  Let  them  be 
■o ;  it  IS  my  ple&aure.  He  ahalL  bca  rich/* 
waa  tbe  king'i  iadignaiit  atu»wer. 

Diimer  was  served  at  nine  o'clock,  the 
usual  diiiner-hoar  iti  the  palace ,  in  the  prL-* 
vate  d  ini  ng-roota ,  Accordiugtotheaccouot 
of  an  Agrarian  reporter^  the  visitor  enters  the 
retidenoe  of  the  Brother  of  the  Sun  in  th« 
Enropean  manner,  by  the  door,  the  windows 
being  placed  too  high  for  the  purpose.  He 
next  finds  himjielf — or  rather  loeefi  hiniaelf — 
in  a  ball  of  ludicrously  lat^e  dimendons, 
vMeh  be  abaudona  for  a  staircase  absurdly 
Bmal]^  Having  carefully  fallen  up  this  con- 
trivance, be  emerges,  with  a  crushed  crown j 
whitened  elbowe,  and  an  intelligent  apprecia- 
tion, into  the  throne-room,  where,  tor  the 
first  time,  he  is  able  to  view  the  government 
of  Oude  in  ita  proper  light.  The  truth  flashes 
upcm  him  for  the  ^v^t  time.  The  world  of 
Oude  is  a  itage^  ainl  its  king  nnd  ministers 
merely  players.  Nothing  could  give  one  a 
more  lively  reminder  of  the  coulisses  of  a 
theatre  than  Ibis  same  throne-room.  There 
is  tbe  tame  gorgeousne^s  tempered  by  gloom  ; 
the  aame  griniy  gUiter,  dazt-ling  dirt,  and 
deli^mte  efieet^  which  will  not  bear  inspection^ 
You  can  scarcely  put  the  small  end  of  your 
«fa0ttrooi  (even  if  the  lord-chauiherlain  would 
•How  jou)  between  the  jewels  with  which 
the  throne  \d  covered  ;  aud  yet  this  same 
throne  m  not  nearly  so  splendid  as  those 
from  which  burlesque  kings  make  puns  any 
night  at  the  Lvceum  Iheatre*  The  j^wek 
have  a  Emmmagtta  look,  and  may  be 
Biroogly  suBjjected  to  be  no  better  than  they 
should  be.  The  general  furniture  too  of  tbe 
plaee — or  rather  Uie  particular  furniture,  for 
tbe  upholstery  is  exceptional — is  nil  in  too 
admirable  keeping  to  be  otherwise  thau 
abfturd.  It  seems  to  have  got  there  by  acci- 
deutf  and  to  remain  because  it  was  nobody's 
business  to  put  it  out  of  tbe  way ;  just  as  you 
lee  a  couch  or  an  arm-chair  behind  the  scenes 
of  a  theatreij  in  company  with  a  mossy  b^ink, 
and  the  dimiuutive  bit  of  a  cottage,  beneath 
tbe  window  of  which  the  lover  with  weak  legs 
iereuades  the  lady  with  strong  affections. 

The  army  materially  beightened  tbe  tbea- 
irical  aspect  of  the  place.  The  men  were  all 
stage 'Soldiers,  as  far  as  their  difTerenee  of  age, 
height,  anna,  drese  and  discipline  is  concerned. 
They  manifested  the  same  fear  of  getting  into 
anybody's  way  which  we  notice  ixx  alt  dramatic 
COT|jSt  the  same  dismal  coosclousneas  thnt  they 
are  only  supernumerariesi  and  that,  although 
they  may  be  compelled  some  day  to  go  through 
ft  few  forma  of  hostility,  they  were  obliged 
to  perform  their  parts  respectfully,  and 
not  forget  their  own  humble  position*    As 


far  as  seedinesa  and  tatters  go,  they  were  on  a 
par,  perha|i8,  with  the  army  of  King  Richard 
the  Third,  after  a  long  strolling  campaign, 
and  some  five  hnudred  performances  in 
b»ms  and  booties  ;  but  they  exceeded  these 
hardy  veterans  in  some  respects^ 

A  litile  before  nine,  nb  majesty  mada 
Ilia  appenrnnce  in  the  ante-room,  where  hts 
guests  were  waiting,  leaning  on  the  arm 
of  his  favourite,  the  barber,  and  ushered  by 
the  foremost  of  the  native  officiahi,  the  lord- 
chamberlain,  with  his  silver  staS"  of  office-^ 
the  inetrument  with  which  he  sticks  at 
nothing  in  the  management  of  his  miiater^s 
aifaira^.  He  has  a  sulxjrdinate  (everybody  in 
the  East  hiia  ».  subordinate)^  whose  chief  pecu- 
liarity is  a  complicated  incentive  to  risibility^ 
a  remarkable  turban,  invented  by  hiji  en- 
lightened sovereign  for  the  amusement  of  the 
Kuropcans,  in  whom  he  so  highly  delji^rhts. 
His  majesty  was  dressed  in  a  plain  black  l^ng- 
lish  suit,  with  a  dr^as  coat,  a  black  siJk  neck- tie, 
and  patent-leather  boots.  The  world  knows 
that  nis  majesty  was  a  gentle  manly- look  lug 
man,  remarkable  for  a  certain  kingly  grace, 
and  for  the  pleaaing  expression  of  his  very 
light  aepia-tmted  countenance.  His  black 
hair,  whiskers,  and  moustaches  contrasted 
well  with  the  colour  of  hii  cheeks,  and  set  off 
a  pair  of  black  piercing  eyes,  small  and  keen. 
He  was  thin,  and  of  the  middle  height^  much 
taller  tlian  his  friend  the  barber ^  who  was 
muscular  and  heal  thy- looking,  mrdcing  up  in 
breadth  what  he  w^ants  in  stature.  The 
bsrber  woi*e  outward  habiliments  exactly 
similar  to  those  of  his  patron*  The  first 
remark  his  majesty  made  was  addressed  to 
the  tutor : 

'*  Well,  master,  have  you  brought  the  gold 
mohurs?" 

"  I  have,  your  majesty  ;  they  are  below  in 
my  palanquin.    Shall  I  brin^  them  here  T* 

**  Nonsense,  master,  keep  them.  Send  them 
home  again.  Do  you  tnink  I  want  your 
money  ?  Jou^  thought  I  wanted  his.  Did 
you  see  how  I  mi^e  the  pig  eat  dirtf 
Wallah,  but  I  hate  him  i " 

The  scene  in  the  dming-roora,  tm  the  roy^ 
party  took  their  places  at  tbe  table,  was  a 
mixture  of  occidental  comforts  and  oriental 
display.  The  king  was  seated  in  a  gilt  arm- 
chair, raised  a  few  inches  above  the  level  of 
the  tioor*  He  occupied  the  middle  of  one 
side  of  the  table,  and  his  guests  sat  on  either 
hand.  The  opposite  side  of  the  table  was 
left  unoccupied,  partly  for  the  convenience  of 
the  servants  when  removing  and  placing 
diahes  on  the  table^  but  chtefiy  that  his 
majesty  might  see  without  difficulty  what* 
ever  entertainments  there  were  for  the  even- 
ing's amu-rement.  As  soon  as  tho  company 
had  taken  their  aeats^  half  a  dozen  female 
attendants,  richly  dressed  and  distinguished 
for  their  beauty,  came  from  behind  a  gau^a 
curtain  or  screen  which  occupies  one  end  of 
the  room*  It  is  contrary  to  Luck  now  eti- 
quette to  gaze  upon  these  ladle*  tooe^mc>\kSbV|, 
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Their  office  is  to  wave  fans  made  of  peacocks* 
feathers,  backwards  and  forwards  gently  over 
the  king.  They  took  their  station  noiselessly 
behind  the  king*8  chair.  He  made  no  remark. 
No  one  seemed  to  regard  them  atalL  It  was 
the  ordinary  routine  of  the  dinner-table.  They 
plied  their  graceful  task  silently  and  mono- 
tonously the  whole  evening,  fanning,  and 
attending  to  the  king's  hookah  by  turns, 
relieving  each  other  in  regular  succession, 
until  his  majesty  was  assisted  from  the  table 
into  his  hnrem.  The  cookery  was  excellent ; 
soup,  fi^h,  joints,  curry  and  rice,  iMintry,  and 
dessert.  The  wines  were  claret,  Aladeira, 
and  champagne,  all  of  excelleht  quality,  and 
rendered  m«>re  delicious  by  being  iced  pre- 
viously. The  dessert  was  composed  of  the 
richest  and  most  luacious  fruits  that  tropical 
luxuriance  can  pnxiuce.  With  the  dessert, 
the  evening's  amusements  began.  Some 
tumblers  exhibited  their  calistheuic  feats — 
men  who  appeared  to  have  no  bones  in  their 
bodies,  but  couhi  tie  themselves  up  in  knots, 
walk  any  way  but  that  in  which  Nature  in- 
tended, outdo  the  monkey  in  monkey-like 
tricks,  and  go  away  well  pleased  if  people 
laughed  at  them.  Then  the  court-jesters  had 
a  keen  encounter  of  wits,  accompanied  with 
arrant  buffoonery,not  unlike  the  performances 
of  harlequin  and  pantaloon  and  clown  in 
English  pantomimes.  And  then,  some  con- 
jurors exhibited  their  feats  of  devilry  and 
snake-charming.  The  nautch-girls  exhibited 
their  fine  fiffures  in  graceful  attitudes,  ad- 
vancing and  retiring,  now  with  one  hand 
held  over  *he  head,  now  with  the  other. 
Their  faces  were  not  so  captivating  as  those 
of  the  female  attendants  behind  his  majesty  ; 
but  their  forms  were  perfectly  moulded,  and 
they  managed  their  limbs  with  a  graceful 
dexterity  not  to  be  surpassed.  Attendant 
musicians  played  upon  a  species  of  lute  and 
tamborine  behind  them,  advancing  and  re- 
treatiDg  with  them,  and  accompanying  the 
instruments  with  their  voices.  The  insti-u- 
mental  was  the  leading  part  of  the  musical 
performance  —  the  voice  accompanied  it, 
rather  than  it  the  voice.  The  Cashmere 
nautch-girl,  Nuna,  of  whom  the  king  had 
lately  been  so  doatingly  fond,  was  present, 
after  a  week's  absence,  occasioned  by  some 
native  holidays.  At  her  re-appearance,  she 
looked,  and  sang,  and  danced,  as  well  as 
ever. 

"  Boppery  bopp !  "  exclaimed  his  majesty, 
yawning  as  he  gazed  at  her,  ''but  she 
wearies  me.  Is  Uiere  no  other  anyisemeut 
this  evening  !  Let  us  have  a  quail-fight  or  a 
oock-fight,  khan  barber." 

The  barber  rose  to  order  the  quails  and  the 
cocks.  The  king  looked  at  Nuna  with  lan- 
guid satieW. 

**  I  wonder  how  she  would  look  in  a  Euro- 
pean dress,"  he  observed,  half  to  himself. 


'half  to  the  tutor,  who  sat  next  him. 
one  replied.  The  barber  re-appeared,  an 
kinff  made  the  same  observation  to  him. 

''Ibiothing  is  easier,  sire,  than  to  see 
she  would  look,"  was  the  barber's  reply. 

A  gown  and  other  articles  of  £ur 
female  attire  were  sent  for  from  the  ba 
house,  he  being  a  married  man ;  and 
thev  were  brought  Nuna  was  told  to 
and  put  them  on.  The  quails  came,  an 
fight  proceetled  on  the  table  until  the  ti 
the  rival  cocks  should  arrive.  Nuna  i 
peared  in  her  new  costume.  A  more  wre 
transformation  it  is  hardlv  possible  to 
ceive.  The  clothes  hung  loosely  about 
She  felt  that  she  was  ridiculous.  All 
was  gone :  all  beauty  was  hidden.  She 
her  place  again  with  a  disheartened  look 
king  and  the  b>irber  laughed  heartily  a 
plignt,  whibt  hot  scalding  tears  coursed 
Nuna's  cheeks.  The  attendant  femalei 
no  pity  for  her ;  but  chuckled  at  her  disj 
turning  up  their  pretty  lips. 

The  revel  proceeded;  songs  were 
His  majesty  became  gradmdly  more 
more  affected  with  the  wine  he  had  t 
until  his  consciousness  was  almost 
He  was  then  assisted  by  the  female  at 
ants  and  two  stui'dy  eunuchs,  aud  so  I 
to  the  harem.  It  was  astonishing  hov 
a  drunken  king  looked,  to  an  ordinary  dm 
mortaL  The  guests  rose  from  table, 
wandered  about  the  palace.  It  was  all 
to  them  except  the  sleeping  apartmi 
before  which,  as  usual,  the  native  fc 
sepoys,  with  muskets  at  their  shoulders,  ] 
noiselessly.  All  was  silent  and  desertc 
native  servant  here  and  there,  with 
clothes  wrapped  round  him — head,  feet 
all,  bandaged  up— lay  on  a  mat  asleep 
to  be  awoke  by  any  amount  of  noise. 

And  so  ends  our  abstract  of  the  edi 
manner  in  which  one  day  was  employe 
Kinff  Nassii^u-deen  Hyder,  at  the  Coo 
Lucknow.  Many  othertfays  might  be  sket 
that  were  similarly  and  yet  diversely 
pied.  Nassir  was  succeeded  on  the  tl 
oy  one  of  his  uncles,  a  cripple,  whom  hi 
repeatedly  ill-treated  ana  insulted  gn 
The  son  of  tiiat  uncle  is  the  king  who  is 
dethroned,  and  who  quitted  Lucknow  o; 
thirteenth  of  March  last  (without  elicitin 
expression  of  re^et  from  his  subject 
commence  his  journey  to  EInglaud. 
mother  and  brother  are  already  in  Lc 
to  sue  for  compensation  for  the  loss  o 
Augean  stable,  which  the  British  Her 
has  cleansed. 

If  Lucknow  has  lost  in  splendour,  ii 
certainly  gained  in  purity.  For  mucJi 
that  is  startling  and  wonderful  than  we 
related  respecting  it,  the  curious  reader 
consult  the  strange  but  truthful  pagi 
"  The  Private  Life  of  an  Eastern  King.^' 
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lEALTH  AND  EBUCATI01^< 

Misses  Thorapson,  wliose  aeUct  eatab- 
at  for  young  ladies  oo^upied  a  trim 
an  villa,  its  garden  separated  by  huice- 
I  railings    from   Uio  turmoil    of   the 

and  its  windows  screened  by  green 
e«  from  the  gUnces  of  eyes  masculine, 
se  aystem  is  aupported  by  numeroui 
miala  from  parents  and  the  clergy  (the 
.med  body  being  of  course  iixspired  by 
ii«  af&t&tuB  on  all  educational  matters), 
lOie  study  it  is  to  combine  the  discipline 
^tiool  with  the  comforts,  elegances,  and 
m%  of  a  hamei — the  Miaaes  Thompson 
zdaim  to  one  another,  Health  and 
lion  1  Wbat  unconnected  subjects, 
911  separately,  }iowever,  the  worda  are 
it  to   ih^e  ladies.     They  believe  de- 

thst  edncatioQ  has  been,  and  still  ts, 
iBJuess  of  their  Jives ;  and  they  know 
i%\\h.  is  a  bleaijing  of  which  they  hnve 
ie»paired,  Misa  Thompson,  especial ly, 
id  dyspeptic ;   and  it  ts  well  for  her 

if  heightened  rubicnndlty  of  nose,  or 
ted  ffidlowneas  of  akin,  givea  titnely 
ig  of  tinuaual  gastric  irntation.  Dear 
satle  often  assures  her  that  the  heavy 
aibilitiea  of  her  anitiona  and  ardu- 
osiUon  are  the  sole  causes  of  her 
its,  causes  beyoud  even  Jils  skill  to 
B  ;  lUid  that  she  must  resign  herself  to 
ative  treatment  guided  by  his  perfect 
adge  of  her  couatitution — to  an  occa- 
bine  piUj  and  to  a  subsequent  couz^e  of 
;hic  draughts.  Dear  Mr,  Peatle  also 
bis  eye  upon  the  dear  girls,  supplying 
nixturea  to  Miaa  Fanny,  throwing  in 
e  to  Miss  Loulsii,  and  suggesting  cod* 
»ll  for  Miss  Jane.  Little  Annette,  the 
[ndian,  is  well  known  to  be  a  delicate 

«nd  for  her  Mr,  Pestle  recommends 
icbop  dinners,  anda  lancheon  at  eleven, 
iiDg  of  three- fourthsof  the  yolk  of  a  large 
mten  up  with  two- thirds  of  a  small 
;Ui^ful  of  alierry,  and  accompanied  by 
itnpa  of  stub  bread,  toasted  tipon  one 
Mr.  Pestle  does  not  say  that  ttie  dear 
ileep,  work,  and  play  in  crowded  and 
tilated  rooms ;  that  their  exercij^e  is 
I  kind  and  insufficient  in  amount ;  or 
^ho  mental  work  exacted  from  them, 
gh  seldom  conducive  to  real  intellectual 


growth,  is  often  more  than  a  growing  brain  can 
perform  with  safety.  He  knows  perfectly 
that  on  all  these  subjects  his  clients  will 
follow  their  own  devices  ;  he  knows  that  any 
uncalled-for  and  hyper-conBcientioua  intei^ 
ferenee  might  transfer  the  school  to  the  visit- 
ing Uat  of  some  less  scrupulous  rteighbour  ; 
and  he  perhaps  reflects,  being  human,  that 
too  much  health  in  the  world  will  not  con* 
duce  to  the  prosperity  of  doctors.  If  hia 
best  patients  choose  so  to  act  that  they  re- 
quire Ms  services^  why  should  he,  who  is  not 
con:au]ted  until  after  the  mischief  is  done, 
stand  obstinately  in  his  own  light  ? 

Mr.  Featle  ia  a  shrewd  and  capable  man  ; 
and  a  conviction  springlDg  from  his  eaiiiest 
profeaaional  experience  has  grown  and 
strenj^thened  with  hia  grey  hairs.  He  has 
found  that  patients  consider  truth  to  be  of  all 
pills  the  leuat  palatable,  and  the  one  that  ro* 
quires  the  thickest  gilding.  He  has  there- 
fore funued  a  habit  of  obtaining  obedienco 
from  the  sick,  and  from  those  around  them, 
by  couchitig  Im  precepts  in  a  form  that  shall 
harmonise  with  their  prejudices,  A  little 
tact,  a  little  manage mi^ut,  a  ready  assent  to 
some  monstrous  propoi^ition,  has  often  saved 
him  a  world  of  trouble,  and  has  enabled  him 
to  eseaj>e  the  silly  questions  of  a  captious 
valetudinarian.  But,  if  we  can  separate  his 
medical  from  hia  worldly  knowledge,  SJad 
rendi^r  him  temporarily  forgetful  of  the 
necessity  of  pleasing  Miss  Thompson — if  w@ 
can  iiersur^de  him  to  produce  for  our  benefit 
the  results  of  his  observations,  we  shall  find 
him  possessing  a  profound  conviction  that 
that  lady's  establiahment  needs  reformation 
in  many  important  particular.  He  wiU  say 
that— not  to  mention  sins  against  knowledge 
committed  for  the  aake  of  cheapness — Miss 
Thompson  and  her  assistants  do  not  diacri* 
minute  between  teaching  and  education  ^  or, 
if  they  discriminate,  elect  the  former  as  their 
idol,  and  pay  adoration  to  the  calf  they  havo 
set  up*  Uninformed,  not  only  of  the  pbil<H 
aophy,  but  of  the  very  mechaniam  of  tho 
mint],  they  neither  know  how  to  guide  itA 
growth  or  to  control  its  operations.  The 
ardent  religious  emotions  of  the  young  are 
regulated  and  directed  by  qu^tiona  upon  the 
generations  of  Abriiham,  or  the  longevity  of 
the  patriarclifl  \  the  intellect  is  set  to  ihriva 
upon  French  and  Gertnaa  ^«fEb%\  ^^4.  ^^eya 
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Tlieir  office  is  to  wave  fans  raadeof  peaoocks' 
feathers,  backwaroU  and  forwards  genfcljroTer 
the  king.   They  took  their  station  noiadessly 
behind  the  king'a  chair.  He  made  no  remark. 
No  one  seemeti  to  regard  them  at  alL    It  wm 
the  ordinary  routine  of  the  dinner-table.  T* 
plied  their  graceful  task  silently  aP'' 
tonoualy  the  whole   evening,  nn* 
attending  to  the  kiuj;*s  hookah 
relieving  each  other  m  regnla* 
until  his  majesty  was  sssistM 
into  his  harem.    The  oookeiy 
soup,  fish,  joints,  carry  and 
deaseii.    Tho  wines  werp 
and  champagne,  all  of  ex 
rendered  mors  deliciou' 
vjously.    The  dessert 
richest  and  most  lusci 
hixnninoe  can  \tr^^ 
the    eveniMgV 


half  to  the  tnto*- 
one  replied.  '^^ 
king  tna*^ 


...,^c  th« 

./   intimate 

■  "      .be  sepanited  I 

■^iie  of  them  can  i 

-  ^  with  the  others. 

.     V/i'^''*  evidences  of  miu 

;„;  -^//flifliiencinj?  them  throu{ 

:'  ;-V  J'-;^   are  entirely   depeiule; 

.    "       ''f^J^tf  of  the  brain — the  orgj 

'  '*  ■ '^jS3't»  deem  to  be  the  source,  ai 

y^X  "  jpiS^  '^^^  Instrument,  of  the  high 

'Jf^Jr^jS^^^°  integrity  of  tiie  brain  is  equal 

■"v^jJSj^WJJi  iipon  the  welfare  of  the  body,  ( 

-^J^^JjJJTwords,  upon  health ;  and  wliatev 


il 


men  who  appemv 
bodies,  but  ooi 
walk  Ally  WAV 
tended,  oul# 
trick  8^  and 
laughed  st 
A  keen  en 
amntbf 
of  harl 

jnroTF 


Throuj. 


'm 


^1^' 


these 
them, 
©rent 


;^i^'*'^wj/t1  for  the™. 


5J#  *>  f  V^"  r3.  1  Jet  ^  ^^^  3  U  lU  1 Q  n .      A8 


L^^  be  expeL^tetl  from 


ff^  JT--    ^  njaji  1"  fltJiJie  measure 
^\n^.uJi  to  them,     A  a  Ifjng  oa 


,   S^^>^^1^^^,^^^^^<^  for  calling 


Jf^^^^^^V/fljint^elrical  and  healthy  growth. 

tumblers  exlabltv       / j^y^^S^^^K%  hj  failure  in  the  last  respect— an  event  lamen 

/,^'':ii^^^  My  common— we  may  recognise  a  sort 

^"'        "*  "**       '      mantal  distortion,  or  ono-sided  growth,  whii 

muat  always  curtail  usefulness,  and  whi( 

often  predisposes  to  insanity.     To   overio: 

the  tiiemory,  for  instance,  while  the  power 

refle lotion  remains  dormant  and  un exercise 

i«  t  *  ropy  the  faquir,  who  staiula  ui»ou  one  L 

unt  1  the  other  is  useless  and  inert. 

O  ir  present  knowledge  of  the  laws 
h(  al  h  and  growth  being  the  result  of  |)atic; 
ij^qiii  riea  extended  over  many  years— inquiri 
of  which  the  earlier  results  are  pretty  geu 
rally  known,  while  those  last  attained  are, 
yet,  more  or  less  confined  to  their  enu 
ciatori — it  follows,  almost  of  necessity,  tli 
iu  a  school  conducted  u])on  the  good  old  pi; 
there  are  some  practices  that  every tK> 
knows  to  be  wrong,  and  some — ^lerha 
equally  hurtful— that  many  persons  woi 
defend.  The  first  class  have,  generally  spea 
m^,  direct  reference  to  the  bodily  welfare 
the  pnpik,  and  include  matters  of  diet^  te 
peraturCj  ventilation,  and  various  domes 
regulations.  Abuses  in  these  things  are  ot'i 
trai;eable,  as  we  have  already  hinte-.l,  tc 
tlesire  for  improper  cheapness — that  mode 
Moloch  whose  worship  causes  our  sons  a 
our  daughters  to  pass  through  the  fire  inde- 
Teachers  practise,  aud  parents  fcicitly  sanctii 
what  they  well  know  to  be  wrong— en 
Individual  expecting  to  escape  a  penalty 
which  tlie  payment  is  not  quite  certa 
Beforni  is  .only  to  be  hoped  for  through 
genend  conviction  that  all  tampering  wi 
health  ia  bad  economy,  and  will  cost  mon 
in  the  end.  Even  then  the  present  woi 
often  outweigh  the  future,  on  tho  princi] 
laid  down  by  sanitary  reformera.  Peop 
they  say,  will  only  take  proper  care  for  t 
pPEservtttiou  of  their  bodies  when  they  exte 
tlio  Bam  e  foresight  to  their  souls.  A  convicti 
of  the  general  hopeles-sness  of  the  case  indui 
us  to  be  content  with  a  single  illustration 
thcHO  mal-pi-actices,  and  to  select  the  one  tl 
is  perhaps  easiest^  of  remedy.  Where  gi 
sleep  eigut  or  ten  in  a  small  room,  a  chaii 


w^^j't^  ^^er^,  needs  a  stimulus  from  with- 

^k^'^S^/'C^^^y  Kuiil*^d  by   empiricism   in 

fjjj^      *fm^  '^*  meml>etTi  are  uuwilliurj  to 

ij^u^  i  ft  more  siife  foundation   lor   their 

gtc^^^^^fidny^  on,  year  after  year,  in  the 

*^    JJ^ary  circle   of  uiouotonot^g  routine, 

**n'*^^  (l^zled  by  the  light  which  science 

^'■^jtl  thr^^  upon  their  track.    For,  indeed, 

^^TflrfH  ex*inii nation  of  the  principles  which 

i*bcen  found  to  govern  the  development 

Utfie  huTnan  body,  aud  the  gradu.'i.l  uufold- 

^|f  of  the  facuUic^  of  the  humaji  mind,  a  true 

^cntiouiil  law  may  be  laiil  down, — a  law 

^aptcd  alike  to  mauses  and  to  iudividuali, 

pfoviding  for  the*  exccpllonul  cases  to  which 

ttpoiuta,  limited  to   no  system,  working  by 

no    narrow   ruk-,    hut  requiring  intelligent 

action  fv'om  those  who  would  utilise  its  vast 

simplicity,    Froni  it  apriugs  the  uceeanity  for 

coMplingheMth  witheducatioiu  It  repudiates 

that  tripatlltc  division  of  the  human  creature 

iu  which  so  many  seem  practically  to  believe, 

and  which  assigns  the  soul  to  the  minister, 

the  mind  to  the  teacher,  and  leaves  only  th« 
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would  require  a  uew  honae  ot  &  red  action  in 
til©  tiiHiiiier  of  pujulis— swee|iing  fllteratJone 
wliicli  Hi] gill  not  prc^sper,  and  which,  we  are 
prettj?  siire^  Mias  Tiiouipson  wilt  not,  at 
present,  carry  into  effijct. 

The  ill  uat  rut  ion  will  be  found  in  the  very 
eommc^ij,  peril Hp^  universal  custom,  of  fur- 
milling  a  school  with  EitooU  and  furma  in  lieu 
of  ordinary  chtiira.  This  is  a  direct  sacrifice 
of  health  to  parsimouy.  The  stonls  cost  little, 
and  are  convetdeDtly  moved  from  one  ix>otn 
to  another.  All  mistresses  know^  however, 
that  the  spine  of  a  growing  girl  is  unable  to 
Bnpport  coustautly  the  weight  of  lier  head 
»na  fthoulders*  Nature  teadie^  leaning  as  a 
meana  of  relief^  by  wbicli  the  wtnglit  is  1  es- 
se aed,  and  the  free  action  of  the  chest  not  im- 
fyeded.  But  a  girl  who  sits  on  a  stool  cannot 
ean,  and  her  spine  hentls.  The  resulting 
deformity  may  be  permanent  or  temporary; 
an  abiding  curvature  to  one  or  other  side,  or 
&  mere  ruunding  of  tbe  back  removable  at 
wilL  But  all  sueli  distortionsj  while  they  last^ 
if  only  for  five  minntes,  biive  a  bad  efTeet  that 
ia  cuminonly  forgotten*  They  confine  tbe 
ehest  and  hlndt^r  reapi  I'ation,  limiting  the 
quantity  of  air  admitted  into  the  lungs,  and 
pfodudng  effects  similar  to  those  of  a  vitiated 
atmosphere.  This  is  no  light  thing.  To  place 
a  girl  in  such  a  position,  for  several  hours 
daily,  that  her  cheat  cannot  expand  with  free- 
dom, is  to  subject  btr  to  a  kind  of  i'low 
poitioiiing.  Those  who  have  narrow  cheats 
become,  uniler  such  trentfnent,  pallid  and 
listlee«,  thknr  hearts  beat  violently  ou  eier- 
llon,  anil  they  are  rendered  tjangeronaly 
prone  to  lung  disetisois*  The  u^ijority  «how 
little  aniiaa,  and  Mm  Thompson  a  peak  a  of 
the  excellent  iieallh  of  the  gtrls  under  her 
caie.  But  to  all  of  them  a  little  mischief  is 
done  every  day,  their  stsiudard  of  health  is 
lowered,  and  tlieir  power  to  resist  hurtful 
iuflucucea  ii  dimiuished.  Schoolmistresses 
^nuot  be  ignorant  that  tbey  do  wrong  in 
mjng  these  stools,  but  they  seldom  know  now 
wrong :  they  believe,  perhaps,  that  the  evil 
cajinot  be  gri^nt,  as  the  public  appear 
neither  to  perceive  it,  nor  to  apply  any 
preiiflui'e  for  its  removah  Many  ladies  are 
content  if  their  pa  pi  la  eacsvpe  being  perma* 
ntJitly  crooked,  nut  refltfCting  that  the  hist 
iiniw  is  required  to  break  even  the  cameFs 
back.  Young  laiUe^  will  fordve  us  the  implied 
Analogy,  wiien  they  remember  that  all  back* 
mr^  the  handiwork  of  one  Gi'eat  Artificer* 

Scbool-kee^iing  ia  regarded  somewhat  in 
the  same  light  as  needlework  ;  or  as  an  art 
which  all  women  are  competent  to  practise, 
CapUtiu  Brown,  of  the  service  of  the  Honour- 
able Com^>any,  falls  an  early  victim  to  the 
insalubrity  ol  tbe  Indiau  climate;  and  his 
widow  til  ink  3  that  a  school  would  be  of 
mateml  aasLHtance  in  providirig  fi>r  her  own 
littbj  onesi.  Or  ihe  Rtsverend  Jonas  Smith 
ii  removird  from  the  weary  hiboura  of  an  ill- 
ps^id  curacy  ;  and  hindeatli  leaves  a  delicately 
nurtured  lady  to  struggle  alone  with  the  hard 


and  bitter  world.  Or  tl>e  Misses  Thompson 
themseIvt!S)  after  years  of  patient  drudgery 
as  hired  teach erSj  think  to  end  their  days  in 
comfort  by  hiring  others.  So,  throvigii  the 
fine  Indian  connection,  or  through  the  sympa- 
thising parishioners,  or  tbrouirb  tbe  grateful 
etforta  of  former  pupils,  the  lease  and  good- 
will of  Proapect  VUla  are  obtained,  the  last 
proprietresa  relirea  to  speud  the  evening  of 
her  life  in  peace,  and  the  new  school  t^  com- 
menced, with  all  usual  assistance  from  skilful 
resident  and  viaiting  teachers*  Let  us  hope 
that  it  will  be  crowned  with  succesa.  Who 
does  not  honour  tiie  brave  women  who  enter 
u[>on  its  duties?  Who  does  not  know  the 
ever-wideniug  circle  of  cliarity  and  kindness 
that  will  result  from  their  prosperity  j  tl>e 
relatives  that  tbej  will  support ;  the  feebler 
friends  that  tbey  will  assist  with  timely 
hand  ;  tbe  good  deeds  that  they  will  do  in 
secret.,  hereafter  to  be  prof^l aimed  and  rewarded 
in  the  aight  of  men  and  angeln.  Let  ua  not 
say  one  wonl  to  dlminisb  their  bard -earned 
g;iinp,  or  to  curtail  their  noble  asefulneaa  ;  but 
we  would  advise  them,  then,  to  seek,  and 
we  wouUl  advise  tbeir  clients  strictly  to 
require  from  them,  some  knowledge  of  the 
laws  which  govern  the  well-being  of  the 
bum-in  body»  and  the  operations  of  tiie  human 
miud,  Physiology  and  psychology,  in  apit^  of 
their  bard-sounding  names,  have  long  ceased 
to  be  al^truae  mysteries  ;  and  may  be  under^ 
stood,  sutBclently  for  the  management  of  a 
school  on  enlighteued  principles,  by  a  course 
of  HCceasihie  and  not  lengthy  re;iding*  Ti*ey 
would  teach  bow  to  strengthen  ihois*^  weiik 
points  of  character,  which  are,  in  some  degree, 
inevitable  aa  resulle  of  the  female  constitu- 
tion ;  but  which  are  often  morbidly  and  un* 
naturally  defenceleas*  We  complain  with 
reJtson  that  the  teachers  of  girls*  schools  are 
seldom  guided  by  any  definite  priuciplea  in 
educating  tiie  feelings  and  the  intellect  of 
their  pupils  j  but  ex j wet  what  h  good  and 
right  to  come  of  itself  its  a  result  of  teaching  i 
much  aa  if  a  watch  could  bt;  set  In  accurate 
movement  hy  labour  spent  upon  the  polish- 
ing and  decfirntion  of  its  dial  plate.  The 
power  of  self  conti-ol  is  seldom  diligently 
exercised  ;  the  power  of  reflection,  of  looking 
inwards,  of  gaining  self-knowledge  iu  its  tnio 
sense,  is  left  to  be  the  growth  of  chance :  and 
the  purely  intellectual  faculty^  the  power  of 
com  prehension,  instead  of  being  froustantly 
employed  upon  objects  within  its  gratp,  ia 
neglected,  in  order  to  overload  the  memory. 
Often  J  Alined  to  all  this  is  a  forcing  sys- 
tem which  eneourac'es  over-exertion  of  the 
growing  brain,  with  all  its  concomitant 
aud  attendant  evils ;  and  wbieh^  among 
tbe  elder  girla,  or  among  pupil  teachers,  who 
are  exciled  by  emulation  or  necessity  to 
neglect  the  friendly  wandngs  of  fiitigue,  is 
often  a  source  of  lamentable  bodily  and  mental 
failure.  The  young  htdy  who  springs  upon 
the  nearest  chair  at  the  sight  of  a  mouse  or 
a  spider,  is  perhaps  a  greater  curiosity  now 
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than  formerly ;    although,   even    now,    not 
ael(]om  met  with.    She  is  more  common  who 
expresses  any  slight    mental    agitation    by 
energetic  bodily  movement,  by  scream,  start, 
and  gesture ;  and  the  j^peater  frequency  of 
such  actions  among  girls  than  among  boys 
does  not  need  to  be  described.    It  is  well 
known  to  arise  from  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  the    female  organism ;    and    this,  when 
unduly  developed,  amounts   to  the  excita- 
bility which  renders  girls  liable  to  hysteric 
fits    from    fright    or    other  emotions ;   and 
prepares  them  for  mesmeric  and  such   like 
mfluences.    The  way  to  combat  it,  and  to 
keep  it  within  proper  and  healthful  bounds, 
is  by  means  of  exercise :  exercise  of  a  kind 
which  strengthens  the  habitual  authority  of 
the  will  over  the  limbs,  which  employs  body 
and  mind  together  and  in  unison,  and  cannot 
be    performed   without   their    co-operation. 
Such  is  afforded  by  all  active  games  of  skill. 
Boys  have  fencing,  cricket,  and  a  score  of 
other  pursuits,  with  this  tendency.    School- 
girls commonly  do  nothing  but  walk  languidly 
in  a  row,  along  the  same  familiar  and  tire- 
some road ;  often  reading  or  learning  tasks  by 
the  way,  as  if  to  shut  out  the  possibility  of 
any  observation  of  nature.    Sometimes  they 
practise   dreary    exercises,    a  caricature    of 
drilling,  invented  by  a  famous  school-mis- 
tress, who,  u|>on  the  decline  of  an   aristo- 
cratic connection,  secured  an  evanflrelical  one ; 
and  became  suddenly  convinced  cf  the  sinful- 
ness of  dancing,  for  which  these  exercises 
were  her    substitute.     They  involve    only 
attituoinising   and    imitation ;    while    girls 
want  games  in  which  their  judgments  shall 
teach  them  what  they  ought  to  do,  and  in 
which  practice  shall    teach  their  hands  to 
execute    what    their    heads    have    planned. 
Battledore  and  shuttlecock,  jeu  de  gt^e,  and 
archery,    would  fulfil  these    requirements ; 
and  are  in  all  respects  well  adapted  for  girls. 
But  then.  Prospect  Villa  must  have  a  suitable 
playground,  and  the  mistress  must  under- 
stand its  uses,  and  the  way  in  which  it  will 
conduce  to  the  proper  training  of  her  pupils. 
Turning,  now,  to  mental  education,  is  there 
here  no  room  for  improvement?    We  well 
remember  an  evening  visit  to  a  schoolmis- 
tress, during  which  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door 
was  answered  by  **  come  in  ;'*  and  a  child 
with  a  book  made  her  appearance.    She  was 
hastily  retreating  at  sight  of  a  stranger  ;  but 
was  ordered  to  remain,  and  was  asked,  with 
terrible  emphasis  upon  the  adverb,  whether 
she  now  knew  her  lesson  ?    Timidly  replying 
m  the  affirmative,  she  handed  a    thiclcish 
octavo  volume  to  the  mistress,  who  apolo- 
gised for  the  interruption,  and  then  gave  her 
attention  to  the  task.  The  pupil  was  a  prettv 
little  girl  of  ten  years  old;  with  bright,  intel- 
ligent, loving,  black  eyes,  and  great  black 
carls  bobbing  upon  her  neck.     The  book 
seemed  to  be  a  chaotic  assemblage  of  ques- 
tions about  nothing  particular ;  and  two  of 
these,  upon  subjects  diverse  as  the  poles,  the 


child  answered  correctly.    Then  came  a  mo- 
mentous inquiry :  **  In  what  county  of  England 
are  cranberries  most  abundant  T      A  puzzled 
and  anxious  look  crept  over  the  little  face, 
the  wistful  eyes  turned  up  to  those  of  the 
teacher,  but  found  no  clue  in   their  calm 
repose  ;  and,  after  a  pause,  "  Africa,"  was  the 
reply.    In  another  mstant  the  door  closed 
upon  the  retreating  damsel,  once  more  dis- 
missed in  disgrace  ;  and  our  hostess,  with  a 
jest  at  the  poor  child's  stupidity,  returned  lo 
the  subject  which  her  entrance  had  broken 
off.    We  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  way 
in  which  the  geographical  mistress  at  that 
school  must  have  discharged  her  duties ;  and 
of  the  total   non-apprehension  of  all    her 
teaching  displayed  in  that  one  answer.    The 
mistress  who  heard  the  lesson  was  not  aware, 
we  are  sure,  that  there  are  two. kinds  of 
knowledge  of  a  thin^  that  is  taught,  the  sen- 
sation, as  distinguished  from  the  moaning 
the  sound,  as  distinguished  from  the  idea. 
She  did  not  know  that,  in  the  case  of  many 
children,    lessons    only   produce    the    first; 
unless   explained  diligently,   carefully,  un- 
ceasingly, until  the  crust  of  mere  sense  per- 
ceptions is  broken  through,  the  almost  dor- 
mant intellect  awakened,  and  mind  brought 
into  communion  with  mind.    Without  soraa 
process  (which  some  children  receive  at  home 
from  earliest  infancy),  tasks  may  be  pofeetly 
learned  and  repeated  as  sounds  alone.    Hit 
Muchir   Achmet   Menickley    Pasha,    com* 
mander-in-chief  of  the  Egyptian  army,  was  ' 
once,  in  presence  of  the   writer,  nHesedly 
entrapped  into  a  talk  upon  European  polltiei. 
By-anu-by,   Italy  was  mentioned ;   and  the 
Pasha,  after  assenting  to  much  that  was  said 
about  it,  took  advantage  of  a  pause  to  in- 
quire :  "  What  is  Italy  1 "     Not  where  is  it : 
but  what  ?    Is  it  a  person  or  thing,  aninod 
or  vegetable,  fish  or  fowl  7    Many  joong 
ladies   at    school,  who  could    repeat^  with 
perfect  glibness,  a  list  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Europe,  are  not,  we  suspect,  very  much  wiser 
than  the  Egyptian  general ;  and  have  learned 
little  more  tnau  a  certain  order  and  snoece- 
sion  of  sounds,  which  might  as  well  be  in 
Sanscrit.  If  dodged  or  perplexeil,  they  are  ai 
likely  as  not  to  remember  the  wrong  one ; 

and  to  say  Africa  in  place  of ^diire  (the 

blank  modestly  expressing  our  own  iffnoranee 
of  the  berry-bearing  district).  An  admirable 
illustration  of  this  sort  of  learning  is  lor- 
nished  by  the  Bev.  W.  H.  Brook&ld,  Her 
Majesty*8  Inspector  of  Schools,  in  hii  last 
published  report  to  the  Committee  of  GbnncQ 
on  Education.  He  copies  verbatim  the  fol- 
lowing answers  in  the  Church  GatechI8ll^ 
from  the  slates  of  two  children  of  eleven  yetn 
old,  and  of  fair  intelligence^  who  had  reoehred 
instruction  at  school  for  five  years. 

The  first  answer  is : 

My  duty  tosda  Ood  it  to  bleed  in  bim  to  ka^ 
and  to  loaf  withold  jour  arts  withold  mjr  mine  witkiU 
mjr  sold  snd  with  my  semth  to  whiivhp  mod  to  fJM 
thinks  to  put  my  old  tnst  la  him  to  csU  i^oa  Us  ^ 
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«iiniT  lilt  old  nitne  and  bit  vortd  V)4  to  •i.^e  htm 
Iroly  alt  the  davs  of  my  liFr*  end. 

Tfa«  teootid  uiswer  ia : 

Mj  Aoaty  tordi  i&jr'  n&brn  lit  love  Hitn  «>•  th^rulf 
■nd  lo  do  td  &1]  men  u  I  %vt'd  tliou  ilialt  do  and  to  me 
la  iorc  oiintr  Aiid  tukii  tuir  fnrtKer  and  rich  till  cr  to  on  Her 
aod  (ti  baj  Uie  queeti  attd  all  that  ore  pet  in  «  tcrtv 
m»dcr  Her  X&  tmit  niyKlf  to  all  aiy  gnonm,  tc«che» 
■pflrti^  pHUturr»  add  tnatmlcrt  to  onghU'n  myiilf  lordly 
mad  etrery  iq  all  my  bettcrii  to  hiu  nobody  bj  voald 
war  deed  to  bo  trcw  m  jcit  in  all  niy  declmi  to  hcet 
tio  malb  tior  ited  in  your  artt  to  Iccp  mjr  indt  from 
peckrn  and  ttcal  wj  turn  from  eril  ipeak  and  lawing 
Uid  iB^ndFTii  Dot  to  cjvei  nor  dtur  othenuani  ^tiodh 
buc  to  Icni  labcr  trewly  to  git  my  own  leaving  and  ta 
do  HP  J  dooty  in  that  Hate  if  Jife  oJid  to  e&cb  it  bit 
pleaae  God  ta  call  mto. 

We  cite  tlieee  ftusw^i-ST  l>«caufle  they  exbi- 
bit  a  kind  of  instructtou  not  infrequent  iu 
■chools  for  alt  cUyrAefi  of  society  ]  and  depeQct-^ 
ing  parti/  upon  the  naturil  tendency  of 
the  tench er  to  routine,  but  njuch  more  upon 
i^oraoce  of  the  manDer  in  which  the  facul- 
ties of  the  tnind  can  be  got  at  and  eddied  into 
play,  and  of  the  necessity  that  exists  for 
special  training  iii  the  wise  of  some  indivi* 
<fual8>  We  do  not  believe  in  great  stupiditj  i 
M  a  common  natural  gift^  Doubt lees^  it  florae^ 
times  is  so ;  but^  as  seen  among  grown-np 
people,  it  is  often  artificial.  The  bad  teacher 
eonipbiins  of  the  pupil.  There  is  a  well- 
known  tnstatice  of  a  girl  who,  at  fifteen,  was 
thought  so  stupid,  that  her  fiitber  deapair*' 
ingly  atiaudoned  the  atterupt  to  ei:luc?Lte  her/ 
This  girl  was  Elizabeth  Carter,  who  lived  to 
htf  perhaps^  the  most  learned  woman  that 
England  Ittaa  ever  produced.  In  boya*  eehoots 
it  IS  usual  to  urge  that  a  sy»'em  must  be 
fifuned  for  the  majority^  ana  that  study  of 
individual  character  is  im possible  ;  but  girls* 
lehools  are  commonly  a  mailer^  and  the  pupils 
anG  far  more  easily  subjected  to  direct  per^ 
sonal  influences.  Their  minds  might  be  se- 
parately studied  by  their  teacher  with  very 
little  difficulty  ;  if  ihe  only  knew  the  impor- 
tance of  the  work,  and  bow  to  eet  al>oat  it ; 
if  flbd  could  withdniw  her  mind  from  te&ch- 
iwgj  and  could  try  to  r^Ue  what  is  meant 
by  education. 

The  training  of  the  feelings  is  a  most  Im- 
portant point  ill  the  management  of  girJs, 
especially  when  much  exposedi  as  they  often 
Are,  to  the  subtle  t^motional  mHucnce  of 
music  But  most  teaclieta  are  content  to 
repress  by  diecipline  the  external  signs  of 
temper  and  other  passion s^  and  then  think 
that  they  have  done  enough.  Huntau  fecl^ 
ingft,  howeverj  are  highly  eht^tiCi  and  will  be 
an  re  to  re-asRert  thetr  power  when  such  pres- 
sure is  rerooveJ^  and  when  the  erents  of  life 
call  them  into  activity.  This  i^  seldom  the 
Cttse  during  the  first  few  years  after  leaving 
school,  often  tlte  sunniest  period  of  a  giri's 
existence.  But,  when  this  period  is  past,  how 
many  homes  are  embittered  by  fretful nea^  or 
jealuuBy — how  n*any  illu eases  aggravated  by 
peeviiibness  or  discontent,  for  want  of  know- 


ing how  to  commence  the  difficult  taak  of 
itflf-controh  As  this  is  assuredly  one  of  the 
tirat  duties  of  life,  so  its  inculcation  should 
iie  made  the  first  duty  of  the  schoolmistress  ; 
not  by  wordy  lesions,  but  by  gentle  precepts 
— ^by  apt  and  timely  ilhistratiun,  and  hy 
cons  til  vt  example.  To  supply  these^  some 
knowledge  of  the  mind's  nieehauism  is  re- 
quired ;  but,  where  knowledge  h  wanting,  its 
place  can  only  be  supplied  by  the  delicate 
tact  of  the  maternal  instinct 

And  if  Miss  Thorn jison  inquires,  as  she 
possibly  may  do,  what  all  this  Iihb  to  do  with 
health,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  answer  her. 
lliere  is  nothing  bo  conducive  to  health  as 
equanimity;  and,  in  a  life  chequered  by 
the  ordinary  amount  of  cares  and  trials, 
equaniuiity  can  be  secured  on (y  by  habitual 
control  (not  suppression)  of  the  feelings,  and 
by  habitual  and  lutelli^ent  a ppli edition  of  the 
mind  to  worthy  and  dignitied  pursuits.  To 
procure  such  habits  should  be  the  aim  and 
end  of  education  ;  any  desired  kind  of  team- 
ing will  be  sure  to  fodow  in  their  train  ;  and 
the  power  to  execute  correctly  ListE*s  wildest 
sonata,  or  to  repeat  backwards  all  the  ques- 
tions and  answers  in  Mi^  Man ^^n airs  Vwok, 
is  not  to  be  put  in  comparisim  with  them. 

We  have  confined  our  observations  to 
schools  fur  girls  ;  not  because  we  think  those 
for  boys  are  perfi^ct,  but  because  girls  suffer 
most  from  injurious  influences  such  as  we 
have  endeavoured  to  describe. 


SALOME  AND  I. 

IN   mX  CHAFTBRS.      CHAPTER  TUE  TttltlD. 

The  bur  then  ed  years  rolled  slowly  on^ 
bringing  change  to  all.  My  grandmother 
died  when  1  m'ss  fourteen  yea  1*9  <ild,  just 
when  my  time  as  a  scholar  iu  Chatmy^ 
Hospital  was  over. 

Firmly  clutched  in  her  grasp,  after  death^ 
I  found  a  small  key,  at; ached  to  a  black  rib- 
bon round  her  neck.  Gently,  but  firmly,  I 
posBcs^d  myself  of  It.  I  knew,  without  be- 
ing told,  that  it  was  Lhe  key  of  the  small 
oaK-box,  which  had  stood  concealed  under 
the  bed  ever  since  I  was  a  child,  but  whose 
contents  I  had  never  been  permitted  to  ex- 
amine. I  felt  that  there,  if  anywhere,  lay 
concealed  the  dark  secret  of  my  earty  life, 
the  solution  of  that  dread  mystery  whose 
baleful  shadow  had  darkeneil  our  household 
ever  since  I  could  rememl>er  at  all.  1  opened 
it  with  a  trembling  hand*  It  contained  no- 
thmg  but  a  bundle  of  yellow,  mouldy  letters, 
and  two  or  three  old  newspnpt^rs.  It  was 
growing  dark,  so  I  lighted  a  candle^  and  sat 
ilown  by  the  side  of  the  corpne  to  read  the 
lettei-s.  They  were  the  records  of  a  love 
that  had  burnt  its  little  hour,  and  died  long 
ago.  My  mother's  heart  lay  revealed  before 
m«  in  all  its  womanly  purity  and  boundless 
wealth  of  affection, 

Tiie  letters  were  divitied  into  two  serie^ 
those  before  mia*ri&ge,  and  those  after 
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riage.  The  latter  interested  me  most.  They 
were  addresses  to  my  father,  then  a  commer- 
cial traveller,  daring  his  joumies  in  the 
country,  and  abounded  with  such  pleasant 
gliuipses  of  the  home  that  ouglit  to  have 
been  mine,  and  breathed  such  a  spirit  of 
tenderness  towards  him  to  whom  they  were 
addressed,  that  tears  of  yearning  for  my  lost 
mother  stood  in  my  eyes  as  I  read  ;  and  the 
vision  of  my  cheerless  life  rose  before  me, 
and  struck  chill  to  my  heart  Gradually,  as 
I  read,  the  interest  deepened  ;  and  the  last 
two  or  three  letters  were  filled  with  the  ap- 
prehension of  some  impending  misfortune, 
but  which  was  alluded  to  in  terms  too  vagne 
for  me  to  divine  what  it  really  was.  The 
letters  concluded  suddenly  without  giving  me 
the  wi&hed-for  information.  I  turned  to  the 
newspapers,  though  with  little  hope  of  en- 
lightenment from  them. 

.A  paragraph  in  the  first  that  I  opened, 
struck  mv  attention  at  once.  It  was  headed, 
Trial  ana  Conviction  of  William  Wraugford 
for  Forgei^.  I  read  it  through  three  times 
with  an  unshaken  quietude  that  surprised 
me  when  I  afterwards  came  to  reflect  on  it ; 
and  then,  after  replacing  the  newspaper  and 
letters,  1  took  u])  my  hat  and  went  out — I, 
the  felon's  son.  By  what  paths  I  went,  or 
how  I  came  there,  I  know  not,  but  jnst  as 
the  day  w»s  breaking  I  found  myself  on  the 
brink  of  Langley  Farm.  1  stood  there  quietly 
contemplating  it  for  a  long  time,  till  the 
morning-star  hnd  vanished,  and  the  east  was 
all  a-Hauie.  A  heavenly  quiet  seemed  to 
brood  over  those  solemn  depths.  Why  not 
end  there  the  pain  and  the  shame  that  must 
otherwise  be  my  lot  through  life  ?  A  brief 
struggle  and  all  would  oe  over.  There 
seemed  no  impiety  in  the  thought.  My 
soul  was  weak,  and  faiuted  for  the  Comforter  ; 
and  would  not  He,  who  poured  that  beautiful 
morning  over  the  earth,  comfort  me,  and 
restore  me  to  the  arms  of  my  long-lost 
mother  ? 

Suddenly,  from  the  distant  farmstead, 
sounded  the  loud,  steady  lowing  of  kine,  ana 
then,  after  a  short  time,  I  heard  the  pure, 
quivering  voice  of  some  rustic  maiden  sing- 
ing, as  she  milked,  some  old-world  ballad, 
whose  words  I  could  not  catch,  but  whose 
melody  comforted  my  heart,  and  filled  my 
eyes  with  happy  tears.  And  so,  after  a  time, 
I  arose  and  wandered  slowly  back  to  the 
home  that  was  to  be  mine  no  longer. 

Mrs.  Grayson's  death,  which  took  place 
the  following  year,  severed  the  last  frail  link 
that  bound  me  to  Salome.  For  while  the  old 
lady  lived  I  heard  frequently  from  London, 
and  sometimes  there  was  even  a  message  for 
me  ;  and  once  a  lock  of  raven  hair,  which  I 
cherished  as  my  dearest  treasi\re.  But  after 
Mrs.  Grayson's  death,  Salome  seemed  lost  to 
me  for  ever.  As  time  lapsed  on,  and  my 
mind  ripened,  I  grew  to  regard  her  as  a  sweet 
abstraction  rather  than  as  the  living  reality 
I  had  known  her  to  be.    That  brief  epoch, 


during  which  our  shadows  had  nungled,  ap- 
peared in  the  mellow  distance  of  years,  as  no 
more  than  a  lovely  dream  of  childhood ;  in 
fine,  I  came  unconsciously  to  regard  her  more 
as  a  creation  of  my  own  fancy,  than  as  any- 
thing else,  and  as  such  she  mingled  in  all  my 
day-dreams,  flickering  before  me  in  the  fire- 
light of  winter  evenings,  and  mingling  with 
my  musings  as  I  lay  on  the  summei^graaa. 

I  know  not  what  would  have  become  of 
me  after  my  (grandmother's  death,  bad  not 
Mr.  Camforth  offered  to  retain  me  in  the 
school  as  an  assistant.  No  offer  could^hav* 
been  more  to  my  taste  ;  so  I  was  quickly  in- 
stalled in  my  new  situation.  I  went  to  liva 
with  the  master,  and  had  a  little  attic  for 
my  bed-room,  lighted  from  the  roof.  In  tlus 
room  I  hung  up  my  portrait  of  Salome,  and 
constructed  a  rude  book-case  to  hold  my  few 
treasured  volumes. 

Tliis  quiet  and  serene  mode  of  life^  lasted 
for  several  yeara  without  interruption.  I 
pursued  my  philological  studies  with  ardour, 
and  became,  in  the  course  of  time,  somewhat 
of  an  antiquarian  also.  On  Saturday  after- 
noons, I  took  lon^  excursions  into  the  conn- 
try,  visitiog  old  cliurches,  deciphennp  hoary 
tombstones,  and  ancient  brasses  ;  or  nunting 
up  the  legendary  history  of  some  old  ruin. 
Like  a  tempered  autumn  day  my  life  elided 
gently  on ;  fleckered,  indeed,  by  light  or 
shadow,  as  the  recollection  of  Salome,  or  my 
father,  arose  in  my  heart ;  but  uuacquaintM 
with  any  great  tempest  of  passion,  and  new 
overcast  by  sombre  clouds  of  grie£ 

My  attainments  in  the  way  of  languam 
began  to  be  noticed  and  commented  on  dt 
gentlemen  visiting  the  school.  I  had  several 
old  manuscripts  to  translate  for  them  at  dif- 
ferent  times;  and  the  way  in  which  they 
were  done  seemed  to  gratify  my  patrons. 

I  was  nineteen  years  old.  It  was  one  diill 
evening  in  September,  too  dark  to  read,  and 
too  early  to  light  the  lamp,  as  I  sat  musing 
by  the  fire,  with  my  ohin  on  my  hand,  and 
my  elbow  on  my  kned,  that  I  heard  the  ruatk 
of  a  silk  dress  behind  me,  as  some  one  gently 
opened  the  door.  I  turned  instinct! vefy.  but 
without  curiosity.  At  last  she  was  come  Wk 
to  see  me.  There  was  no  need  for  more  ligjht 
to  see  who  it  was.  I  knew  her  in  an  instant 
There  was  the  old  smile,  so  fiiithfuUy  pre- 
served in  my  portrait  of  her ;  there  was  the 
old  turn  of  the  head  that  I  remembered  so 
well ;  there  was  the  old  voice,  made  fuller 
and  mellower  by  years,  but  still  the  same. 

"Salome!" 

"llalph!" 

Our  hands  were  together  in  an  instant 
She  sat  down  in  the  chair  I  had  vacated,  and 
I  placed  myself  on  some  ancient  tomes  at  her 
feet,  and  pressing  her  fingers  to  my  lips. 

^  And  wh:it  h<ive  you  been  doing  all  thete 
long  yeai-8  1 '"  »he  asked. 

"  Expecting  you,"  T  replied. 

**  You  have  not  forgotten  me,  then  I  • 

•Never,  Salome!" 
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"lliat  is  well,*'  slie  ftnswt^reil,  A  rich 
coliinir  fitrug^led  into  lier  cheek 3^  and  her 
eves  were  moLsL  '^  tn  th^t  fortuight  amoDg 
the  Cumberland  hilla,"  dio  went  on,  after  a 
patiM^  '^lie  embalmed  the  happiest  days  of  my 
child  hood*  But  give  me  somti  fuller  parti  cu- 
tars  of  your  life  einco  I  saw  you  last,  and 
tell  me  all  the  news  about  my  old  friends,*' 

It  did  not  take  lon^  to  relate  all  I  had  to 
teli  **  Were  I  a  man,  she  ssiid  with  a  smile 
as  I  eonchided,  '^t  know  uo  kind  of  life,  Eipeak- 
iBg  unanibitiously,  that  would  s^iit  me  lietter 
thiui  yours.  Dutit?a  to  perform^  onerous  in- 
dead,  but  not  without  profit  to  youradf  and 
others,  with  a  broad  margin  of  leisure  to  iu- 
dulge  your  literary  tafltea,  and  cuUivate  &oy 
ci>ur£e  of  $tudy  you  may  choose. 

^  There  in  n  great  want  of  stahility  in  my 
mofle  of  lifo/*  bli«  continued*  ^' My  aunt  ia 
contitiuiLlly  travelling  from  place  to  place  in 
••arch  of  heiilth  or  pleasure.  No  time  to 
form  frli'ud^bips  or  likiu;:^  of  any  kind.  Mora 
than  aH,  1  f^el  the  loss  of  that  sweet  round  of 
dome^tlt!  duties  anrj  pleaeurea  which  tbo^e 
tlotui  who  have  no  home  know  the  want  of* 

"  H^>w  Btraiige  it  ia,"  ahe  resumed  after  a 
time,  as  ah^  hacked  slowly  round  th^  libraiy, 
in  which  the  hirge  toniea  loomed  lieavily 
through  the  gathfriug  darkiiesaj  **to  fiutl  my- 
•elf  once  more  in  this  room,  where  we  phiyed 
(Cgether  in  childhood.  Tliero  is  a  grent 
longing  in  my  heart  to  vi^it  all  the  plaeea 
consecrated  to  me  by  those  sunny  recolleo- 
tioiJs.     But  it  may  not  be  J' 

**  Is  your  stay  li*ire  ao  abort  )  " 

*•  We  |>rocecd  on  our  journey  to-morrow,** 
she  replied.  **  WLvn  I  say  we,  she  went  ou^ 
ai  If  with  some  reluctance,  ^*  I  me/m  my  aunt, 
my  cousin,  Mr,  Edward  Chmfeatht^r,  and 
myself.  We  tire  going  to  Si^otlaud  for  two 
months,  after  wliich  wtj  shall  return  to  London 
for  the  winter*" 

Her  face  seemed  to  darken  and  change  as 
she  BJiid  these  wonls,  wid  the  soft  light  to 
fa<ie  from  her  eyesj  in  the  old  way  that  I  re- 
membered BO  well  when  she  was  a  child 

*  To-night  we  go  to  the  circus,'"  she  e&idj 
'^  for  inch  is  the  supreme  wiU  and  plenisure  of 
my  eouiiia.  But  let  us  talk  of  something  else 
^of  youiself  and  your  prospects  ;  for>  be- 
lieve me,  I  have  your  intervsts  at  heart,  and 
look  forward  to  your  SfKancenient  m  Uh 
vitii  as  much  pleasure  as  though  it  wera  that 
of  my  brother," 

She  stayed  ahout  half  an  hour  longer,  talk- 
ing witli  me  of  luany  thiuga.  We  said  fkre- 
weli  with  ttlTt.ctionate  earnestness,  hopin^^ 
ahoTtly  to  see  each  otbir  again, 

Ng  aoou«r  wan  I  atone  liuiii  I  set  reeoluiely 
to  work  to  analyse  the  Sood  of  new  thoughts 
tb&t  rushed  through  my  brain.  So  many  new 
Koi)e«  and  feam  too  j  for  I  now  felt,  for  the 
first  lime,  that  I  loveil  ;  and  the  rapture  of 
that  f*i»jUog  Buhibied  kII  otlurs,  llie  old 
child' fjiucy  Beeiiicd  suddenly  swept  hack  iuto 
sonje  far  anterior  period  uf  my  Jife  ;  and 
though  the  same  face  was  si  ill  there,  it  W44S 


that  of  a.  child  no  loneer.  Ordy  two  hours 
before,  I  had  been  wonderiuf^  in  my  dreamy 
mood  w^h ether  I  sliouhl  ever  meet  any  one 
whom  I  could  love  aa  1  felt  1  \i  ere  capable  of 
loving^  but  having  no  rcgiml  for  Salome  in 
that  light — holdiog  her  inertfy  as  a  sweet 
recollection  of  my  youth,  as  little  more  than 
a  heautiful  myth.  And  lo  I  there  was  nnw  a 
more  glorious  reality  than  all  my  dreams  bad 
ever  an :id owed  forth  ;  and  1  felt,  that  to  love 
any  other  womEU  had  now  become  for  ever 
impossible. 

But  would  the  lore  me  in  rKum  1  Was  I 
wortljy  of  her  ?  Would  she  not  scorn  me ! 
And  then  that  eousin  of  whom  i^he  bad 
spoken  I  And  a  sharp  pang  of  ji^alouwy  stiot 
tnrough  me  at  the  thought.  But,  through  all 
my  irvushiga,  the  rapture  of  feeling  that  I 
loved  shome  like  summer  sunsTune  into  the 
darkcirt  eomen*  of  my  heart.  Suddenly  I  re- 
membered that  eh e  had  said,  **  We  go  to  the 
cireua  to-night."  Unknown  to  her,  could  1 
not  gaae  on  her  there  1  Stupid,  not  to  hnv^ 
thought  of  it  before,  for  the  performance  bad 
probably  already  begun,  and  every  moment 
waa  precious.  Quickened  by  the  thought,  1 
was  not  long  in  setting  0^,  partially  disguised 
in  a  large  idd-fosbioned  clonk  tlmt  l>eionged 
to  the  master,  and  an  old  broad-brimmed  fult 
hilt  that  I  generally  wore  when  gardening*  I 
sof*n  arrived  at  the  large  canvas  booth  erected 
by  one  of  those  nomadic  companiea  of  horse- 
riders  who  generally  honoumd  Howthivaite 
with  th^-'ir  j>resence  for  a  few  evenings  cfvery 
aummer,  1  paid  my  money,  and  entered  the 
proujenaile,  which  I  judged  to  be  the  beat 
jihice  for  njy  purpose,  I  had  not  been  in  a 
circus  for  many  years,  and  for  a  few  moments 
aflei-  my  entrance,  what  with  the  mualc,  the 
plaudits  of  the  crowd,  tfie  glare  of  the  gas, 
and  the  vision  of  a  pink -legged  young  lady 
riding  at  a  break-neck  pace  round  the  ring,  I 
felt  quite  bewildered.  As  soon  aA  made- 
moiaelte  had  finished  her  daring  actj  there 
waa  a  movement  among  the  spectatort,  and  I 
gradually  edged  my  way  to  a  place  from 
whence  1  could  take  in  the  whole  of  the  l>ox 
tier  at  a  glance,  I  soon  singled  out  Salome 
from  llie  resat.  She  was  seated  between  Mi's. 
Cbiiifeather  and  a  young  gentleman,  whom  I 
took  to  be  the  couain  ahe  had  mentioned  to 
me.  He  waa  quite  handsome  enough  to  be 
Jealoud  of,  that  couain  of  bers.  He  took  no 
apparent  interest  in  the  performance,  but 
diiwdled  with  Lis  watch-guard,  and  seemed  to 
h^  trying,  in  a  languid  unconacious  way,  to 
covUit  the  number  of  burners  in  the  larrje  hoop 
pendant  from  the  canvas  roof,  which  filled  the 
0  fli  ce  0  f  eh  an  delier,  Mrs,  Ch  i  u  fy  ath  er  waa  th  e 
same  as  of  yore  ;  uuchatkged,  save  that  there 
was,  perhaps,  a  deeper  touch  of  rouge  than 
formerly  on  her  cheeks ;  but  on  this  point  I 
am  (ikf  from  poaitii^e,  as  it  mii^ht  be  the 
warmth  of  the  place,  or  twenty  otner  Ihingi, 
that  gave  such  a  heightened  flixsh  to  her  com* 
p]  ex  ion.  She  waa  so  bountirul  with  her  ap- 
platise,  and  dispetised  it  wiih  auch  a  gradona 
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and  a£fable  air,  as  though  she  were  enriching 
every  one  near  her,  that  each  of  the  per- 
formera  made  her  an  especial  bow,  and  seemed 
to  be  rendered  intensely  happy  by  her  notice. 

Bat  Salome  T  She  sat  there,  but  with  a 
mask  on, — the  same  mask  that  had  veiled 
her  features,  and  stolen  the  light  and  hap- 
piness from  her  eyes  when  she  mentioned 
her  cousin's  name  to  me.  She  looked  so 
cold,  stem,  and  unimpressionable,  that  I 
could  hardly  have  believed  it  to  be  the  same 
countenance  that  had  bent  so  kindly  over  me 
as  I  sat  at  her  feet  but  two  short  hours 
before,  had  I  not  seen  the  same  change, 
though  in  a  lesser  degree,  when  she  was 
with  me.  This  change  did  not  trouble 
me  so  much  then  as  afterwards,  when  I  had 
leisure  to  muse  over  the  slightest  circum- 
stance ;  but  let  me  muse  as  1  might,  I  could 
never  understand  it.  For  the  present,  it  was 
happiness  enough  to  gaze  on  her,  and  to  feel 
that  she  was  near. 

When  the  performance  was  over,  I 
struggled  into  an  obscure  comer  near  the 
door,  bywhich  I  knew  they  would  have  to 
come.    They  came  at  last. 

**  How  ungallant  youare  to-night,  Edward  !*' 
said  Mrs.  Chinfeather,  as  they  passed  me. 
"You  might  almost  as  well  have  no  arms 
for  any  use  that  you  make  of  them." 

**  Je  suis  ennuy6,"  he  replied,  with  a  slight 
vawn,  but  offering,  as  he  spoke,  one  arm  to 
nis  mother,  and  the  other  to  his  cousin. 
Mrs.  Chinfeather  accepted  the  proffered  aid ; 
but  Salome  merely  made  a  slight  movement 
with  her  head  ;  and,  drawing  her  shawl 
closer  around  her,  passed  on  without  a  word. 
A  coach  from  the  hotel  was  in  waiting  for 
them.  They  entered  it,  and  were  driven  away. 

About  two  months  after  Salome*s  visit, 
Mr.  Camforth  suddenly  died.  I  was  elected 
master  in  his  place,  though  not  without 
strong  opposition  on  the  part  of  one  member 
of  the  committee,  a  grocer  of  the  name  of 
Basinglee.  He  wanted  the  situation  for  a 
nephew  whom  he  was  desirous  of  setting  up 
in  the  world.  My  friends,  however,  carried 
the  day ;  and,  from  that  time,  I  became  a 
mark  for  Mr.  Basinglee's  bitter  hostility. 

Mr.  Camforth  generously  left  me  the  whole 
of  his  books,  his  household  furniture,  and 
fifty  pounds  in  money.  The  rest  of  his  pro- 
]3erty  was  divided  amonff  several  poor  rela- 
tions. His  was  a  noble  neart ;  and  in  him 
I  lost  my  best  friend. 

Through  all  the  long  years  that  had  passed 
since  my  grandmother's  death,  I  had  never 
once  forgotten  that  I  was  a  felon's  son.  The 
blasting  consciousness  was  ever  with  me : 
burnt— branded  indelibly  into  my  heart ;  and 
now  that  I  had  reached  a  position  which 
satisfied,  for  a  time  at  least,  my  humble  am- 
bition, I  could  forget  it  less  than  ever. 

I  had  carefully  read  the  evidence  given 
on  the  trial,  as  reported  in  the  newspapers ; 
and  I  felt  a  secret  consciousness  that  my 
father  was  guilty  of  the  crime  with  which  he 


was  charged,  and  that  it  was  hopeless  ever 
to  expect  his  return.  Still  I  never  for  a 
single  day  forgot  hioL  ^  Dreary  pictures  pre- 
sented themselves  unbidden  before  me,  and 
would  not  be  put  on  one  side.  I  seemed 
ever  to  see  a  wasted  figure,  one  of  a  chained 
gan^,  working  on  a  minding  highway,  be- 
neatn  the  fierce  noonday  sun :  or  the  same 
figure  tending  sheep  in  the  lonely  wilder- 
ness with  never  a  soul  to  '  comfort  him. 
Judging  from  my  mother's  letters,  he  must 
have  heea  a  loveable  man ;  and,  taking 
them  as  my  foundation,  I  gradually  came 
to  persuade  myself  that  there  must  be  that 
in  his  disposition  which  I  could  both  love 
and  honour.  I  longed  for  his  presence  with 
that  deep  longing  which  they  who  have  never 
known  •  parent^  love  alone  can  feel. 

CHAFTBR  TBB  lOURTH. 

Thb  da^s  and  weeks  passed  slowly  on, 
and  I  awaited  in  quiet  impatience  the  return 
of  mv  darling.  I  went  mechanically  through 
my  daily  labours,  longing  for  the  evening  to 
come,  when  I  should  have  nothing  to  do  but 
muse  and  brood  over  my  love,  and  dwell  in 
anticipation  on  the  delight  of  seeing  her 
again.  But  weeks  merged  slowly  into 
months,  and  stUl  she  came  not ;  till  gradually 
the  conviction  dawned  on  my  mind  that  I 
should  not  see  her  again.  I  wrestled  with  it 
for  a  long  time,  and  nourished  hope  in 
despair  of  itself;  but  when  Christmas  came 
and  went)  and  brought  her  not^  nor  any  sign 
or  token  of  her  remembrance  of  me,  then 
indeed,  I  felt  that  all  my  golden  visions  were 
baseless  as  a  dream.  All  throueh  that 
winter  the  struggle  lasted ;  but  spring  brought 
peace  with  healiug  on  its  wings.  I  lov^  her 
so  fondly  that  it  seemed  very  hard  at  first  to 
have  to  give  her  up  for  ever ;  but  slowly  the 
troubled  clouds  parted,  and  die  star  of  duty, 
serene  and  beautiful,  shone  once  more  into 
my  heart ;  and  I  knew  that  though  the  hap- 
piness I  had  fondly  dreamt  of  could  never 
be  mine,  yet  that  my  life  need  be  none  the 
less  useful  on  that  account.  There  were  a 
thousand  things  to  do  ;  duties  to  perform ; 
labours  to  achieve  ;  let  me,  then,  go  on  with 
a  manful  hearty  knowing  that  all  things 
would  be  made  straight  at  last.  I  have 
mentioned  before  that  I  was  fond  of  anti- 
ouarian  studies.  How  or  when  the  idea 
first  possessed  me  I  know  not^  that  it  would 
be  no  unwise  thing  to  write  a  history  of  the 
antiquities  of  Howthwaite  and  its  neighr 
bourhood.  The  project  slowly  took  form 
and  consistency,  tul  at  length  it  became  the 
fixed  thought  of  my  mind. 

The  country  for  miles  round  our  littlt 
town  was  particularly  rich  in  antiquarian 
objects.  Nowhere  were  the  foot-prints  of 
the  ancient  masters  of  the  soil  more  abundant 
and  interesting.  Mv  mode  of  life  for  years 
back  fitted  me  peculiarly  for  the  task  i  pro- 
posed to  myselr.  I  had  abundant  materials 
to  begin  with  ready  to  my  baud:  and  ss 
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many  111  ore  us  I  niigTit  require^  for  the  seek- 
in  ir*  In  tlie  plL'a?i!iiit  month  of  Maj  I  bewail 
my  work,  ar^d  throujjli  that  stimmer  I  la- 
tiokiifd  liurd  at  It,  taking  jwtleatdftn  excur- 
^lotis  to  ione  villiiges  ajBouff  the  hills  ;  or 
tij  anmv  o\i]-\vovl4  church  or  m^usioii,  when- 
ever I  (buijtl  il  iiee-esanrj.  Working  at  it  thus 
day  by  di^\\  LfradualZy  the  chMQtic  mass  of 
timtttrials  lUni  I  posseaaef],  took  alta|>e  &i]d 
6'der ;  i\tu\  the  fnd  I  had  in  view  gr^w 
elc  ^rer  before  me,  I  had  be^mi  my  work  aa 
&  relief  i«  my  mind^  weighed  down  by  tho 
|o-«  or  her  1  loved  ;  hut  Lefort  I  got  halfway 
Ihioii^h  it  I  luved  it  for  itselH  Ouly  in  it 
ctiuid  i  (iivd  rtsliet  from  the  gnawing  j^orrcnv 
at  my  heart.  When  I  Bfit  down  to  write, 
even  the  recollection  of  Salome  fmml  iatti 
the  tmnkgrouud  for  a  time  ;  and  1  lelt  oiily 
thnit  dvep  quiet  pleasure  which  th^^y  alone 
know  who  See  their  netnal  inteUectual  work 
approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  hieal 
fttii  ud rird  prti m e  lJ  i  tale  d  i  u  the  m  i  n  d .  Kel  tl le  r 
wyui  I  w'iiliout  that  happine&i  which  the 
encouTa?;i-.(iieiit  of  others,  capable  of  a  just 
ft  [  (pre  C-]  at  ion  of  my  labours,  couhi  confer^ 
Several  of  the  most  eminent  gentlenien  of 
the  neigh Ijonrhood  showed  much  interest  in 
the  progress  of  my  work  ;  and  indeed,  had  it 
not  lieeu  for  their  kind  assiatiiocef  it  would 
probably  never  have  seen  the  Jiyrht  at  all,  but 
have  reruainod  in  the  limbo  of  thiutn*  un- 
bori  K  By  the  fo)  lo  wing  sp  rin  g  i  t  wa*  ti  u  I  she  d 
Aiid  ready  for  tlit«  press.  All  dilKcultiea  in 
the  way  of  pubUsIiing  had  been  smoothed 
<ivf  r  by  my  friends ;  autl  with  f*  beating 
hvtiH    I    dt$»paiched     my     manmicript    to 

li  came  ont  ;  and  was  as  success  ful  as  Bucli 
a  wo^rkf  poa^i^es^ing  a  local  rather  than  any 
geneiiii  interest,  well  could  be. 

But  now  that  my  task  was  com  pie  ted j  my 
thou^lits  flowefi  back  into  tlieir  old  ehaunel, 
anil  I  again  felt  that  dreary  void  at  my 
tiejuri  wliieii  I  had  but  chm-med  away  for  a 
time^  If  [  could  but  sea  Salome  once  ugain  ! 
mxi  the  continual  burden  of  my  thoughts,  I 
m^m  vatn  enough  to  think  Uiat  she  might 
now  perhaps  hiok  willi  more  loving  eyes  upon 
me,  and  even — wild  thoughts ^ — condescend  to 
become  my  wife.  1  loved  her  so  well  that  I 
felt  as  if  my  pnasiou  must  peiforce  subdutj 
her  to  the  mane  mood.  lu  all  my  previoujs 
dreams,  if  the  thought  of  her  as  my  wife  ever 
cronsed  my  mind,  it  was  driveu  back  by  the 
terrihie  rt  col  lection  which  hung  ever  like  a 
leaden  weight  round  my  aspirations,  that  I 
was  a  felon's  son.  I  had,  in  some  measure, 
worked  out  what  I  fancifully  thought  wan 
my  retlemption  from  any  tinge  of  shame  that 
might  aitfich  to  my  name  ;  aiidi  knowing  the 
l^ooiiness  of  Salume*s  hearty  I  someiinicd 
tiiought  that  I  might  succeed  m  winning 
her  for  my  own*    But  where  dud  her  \ 

1  had  long  felt  a  desii'o  Iq  viilt  London ; 
and,  durtug  the  midjinmmer  Tacation  of  this 
year,  I  determined  to  gratify  my  wish.  The 
£rat  vittit  to  Loudon  forma  a  sort  of  epoch  in 


the  life  of  every  thinking  man  :  more  espe* 
eiiillj  it  he  have  live<i  from  au  early  a^e 
in  a  small  country  town. 

Ooe  day,  as  I  was  taking  a  solitary  ramble 
through  the  streets,  gazing  curiously  around 
me^  1  perceived  two  ladies  come  out  nf  a 
draper  a  shop  in  the  Straud.  It  was  iin|»os- 
siblt»  to  be  mistakeu  In  the  identity  of  either 
of  them.  They  were  Mra,  Chin  leather  and 
Salome.  My  iiearfc  beat  for  a  moment  or  two 
as  though  it  would  burst ;  and  1  aectiti^d  to 
have  been  suddenly  transported  inio  dream- 
land, so  unreal  hod  that  vast  worhi  around 
mt?  in  an  instant  become.  I  had  eyes  for 
them  alone  ;  but  the  fear  of  losing  them 
amid  the  hurrving  erowd  soon  brought  me 
back  to  reality,  ^suiting  my  pace  to  their 
aluw  walk,  I  loUowcd  them  at  a  dlat-imce  ; 
far  enough  behind  not  to  be  dlstiJigui^rbed 
should  tfiey  suddenly  turn  round,  and  yet 
near  enougii  to  keep  them  coustaiiily  in 
view.  I  fullowed  them  thna  for  more  than 
all  hour,  till  1  saw  them  safi^dy  hoiised  in 
number  twenty-four  of  a  quiet  and  cenieel 
stiTcet ;  where,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  M  i-a. 
Chmfeiither  rented  the  first-Uoor  front. 
After  making  a  memorandum  of  the  house 
and  street,  and  castmg  many  a  lingering  look 
behindp  1  departed.  I  hailed  a  cub,  ^vnd  re- 
turned io  my  lodgings.  As  soon  as  1  was 
idnne  in  my  little  room,  I  sat  quietly  down  to 
debati  the  E|Ucstiott  with  nijself,  wheLh«r  it 
would  be  belter  to  see  Saiome,  or  mereiy  to 
write  to  her.  Evidently  the  present  op|*or- 
tunity  was  one  that  must  not  be  lost.  One 
way  or  other,  my  fate  must  now  be  dedtled. 
Sly  meetint^  with  her  was  so  strange  and 
unexpected,  I  hat,  with  a  auperstitiuii  common 
to  lovers^  I  drew  fi-om  it  an  augury  tavour- 
Able  to  my  hop«a*  Day  deeptneii  into  tUisk, 
and  dusk  into  night,  and  the  great  bell  uf 
St.  Faufs  haii  tolled  twelve  ere  1  had  decided 
what  to  do.  At  length  1  determined  to 
wnle  in  preference  to  seeking  a  pi'r>$onal 
interview,  I  was  influenced  lu  this  by 
various  pinidential  reasons,  although  mj 
heart  beat  strongly  with  tlie  desire  to  see 
her*  I  might  call  &  dozen  times  and  not  find 
her  at  home  ;  or  if  she  were  at  hoiuis  Mi-a 
Chlnfeather  would  probably  be  with  li«r, 
and  I  shrank  lr<>m  the  idea  of  asking  tor  a 
private  interview  with  the  cert^uuty  of 
arousing  that  uhrewd  lady's  suspicious  It 
was  therefore  best  to  write  ;  and  the  point 
once  decided  un^  I  was  not  long  in  potiing  it 
into  practice*  A  quarter  of  an  hour  sm  rti'^ed 
to  see  my  letter  written  and  aealeil,  ready 
for  the  post.  1  did  not  venture  to  I'ead  it 
over^  for  1  knew  that  1  should  Ikj  dij^*?iit!s(]«  d 
with  it  were  I  to  do  so  :  audi  dt^emed  it  buat 
to  ti-ust  to  what  was  wiitten  on  the  impnUe 
of  the  moment,  rather  than  to  any  sstudit-d 
etlbrt.  All  the  following  day  and  nighi  i  felt 
restless  and  uneasy^  and  unable  to  rem  lin 
quietly  ill  any  jdaee  for  h>ng.  I  wnnderL'd 
aim  lewdly  thru  Ugh  the  streets,  withotit  thought 
or  purpoaCr  oiy  mind  continually  HUed  with 
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one  a11<pervadii]g  idea,  which  left  no  room 
for  thought  or  any  other  subject. 

Lfite  in  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day,  op 
returning  to  my  inn,  I  found  a  note  addressed 
to  me  on  the  chimney-piece  of  the  coffee- 
room.  I  hastened  up-stairs,  and  locking 
myself  in  ray  bedroom,  tore  open  the  en- 
veIoj)e  with  a  beating  heart.  It  ran  as 
follows : — 

<*  Mi&s  Graham  presents  her  compliments  to  Mr. 
Wranirlord,  and,  while  thanking  him  for  the  honour  he 
has  done  her,  must  beg  unreservedly  to  decline  any 
further  correspondence  on  the  subject  about  which  he 
wrote.  Miss  Graham  is  at  a  loss  to  understand  what 
reason  can  have  induced  Mr.  Wraugford  to  make  such 
a  proposition,  and  is  sorry  to  find  that  her  manner 
towaid  him  (resulting  from  compa«sion  and  friendly 
feeling  alone)  has  been  construed  in  a  manner  so 
rcptigiiunt  to  her  feelings.  In  conclusion,  Miss  G. 
feels  that  she  has  only  lo  point  out  to  Mr.  Wrang- 
foid's  g<*od  sense  the  absurdity  of  his  present  proceed- 
ing, for  him  to  perceive  at  once  the  futility  of  his 
desires,  and  to  inform  him  (however  much  she  may 
re;rret  the  necessity  tliat  compels  her)  that  the  slight 
link  which  has  hitherto  existed  between  them  must 
now  he  broken  for  ever  ;  and  that,  sliould  they  erer 
nicft  in  future,  they  must  meet  as  entire  strangers  to 
each  other.** 

1  asked  for  my  bill,  and  paid  it;  and, 
having  directed  my  carpet-bag  to  be  sent 
down  to  Cumberland  by  rail,  I  left  the  inm 
and  wandered  through  the  streets  till  I  found 
myself  on  the  great  North  road,  and  had  left 
the  noise  and  bustle  of  London  behind  me. 
My  intention  was  to  walk  back  to  How- 
thwaite.  I  knew  that  intense  bodily  fatigue 
would  be  the  best  corrective  of  the  mental 
anguish  to  which  I  was  now  a  prey;  so  I 
walked  on  and  on,  till  even  the  populous 
suburbs  were  left  behind,  and  far  and  wide 
the  fields  stretched  round  me,  with  here  and 
tliere  a  solitary  farmhouse  to  break  the  lone- 
lint>^<s  of  the  road.  By  this  time  it  was 
niq^ht,  and  the  wind  was  beginning  to  rise. 
Fuller  and  louder  it  rose  and  swelled, 
triumphant  through  the  darkness  ;  myriads 
of  stars  were  shining  brightly  overhead,  ob- 
scured at  times  by  a  few  swift-scudding 
clouds,  but  never  hidden  for  long.  The  great 
trees  swayed  and  groaned,  and  flunff  their 
arms  to  and  fro  as  they  straggled  with  their 
invisible  foe :  and,  in  the  lulls  of  the  blast, 
weird  noises  and  strange  sounds  came,  borne 
through  the  darkness,  such  as  daylight  never 
bree<ls.  Such  a  night  suited  well  the  mood 
in  which  I  then  was.  Nature  was  disconsolate, 
and  all  things  were  gone  wroi^.  It  was  fit 
that  they  should  be  so — and,  if  they  never 
came  straight  again,  what  matter  ? 

Thorouglily  wearied  out,  I  turned,  at  day- 
break, into  a  barn,  and  slept  for  about  three 
hours  ;  after  which  I  tramped  on  again,  till 
overcome  by  fatigue.  How  many  days  I 
journeyed  thus  I  know  not,  for  I  took  no  heed 
of  time — striving  to  drive  away  reflection  with 
hard  walking:  till,  one  evening  at  sunset, 
the  well-known  forms  of  the  hills  round 
llowthwaite  loomed  darkly  before  me,  and  I 


knew  that  I  was  near 'home.  I  lingered  till 
the  last  streak  of  daylight  had  faded  from 
the  summit  of  Scawfell,  and  the  lights  from 
cottage  windows  shone  like  fireflies  on  the 
hill  sides.  Then,  footsore  and  weary  at  heart, 
I  paced  unseen  the  familiar  streets,  and  en- 
tered my  home  unannomioed. 

THE  SHINGLE  MOVEMENT. 

Few  common  things  are  more  interesting, 
or  have  done  more  mischief  than  the  wan« 
dering  beach-stones  upon  the  shores  of 
Kent.  From  the  remotest  historic  periods 
the  shifting  of  the  shingle  has  been  a  soarce 
of  surprise  and  annoyance  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  south-eastern  coast.  Travelling  beach- 
stones,  as  they  are  called,  have  blocked  up 
estuaries  and  havens,  choked  up  the  mouths 
of  rivers,  and  ruined  every  Cinque-port  in 
succession.  Komney,  Bye,  Hythe,  and  Sand- 
wich, have  all  died  a  Cinque-port*s  death- 
perished  for  want  of  water.  iJover,  the  last 
of  the  Cinque-ports,  would  have  shared  the 
same  fate  ages  ago,  had  not  its  month  been 
kept  open  by  constant  sluicing. 

It  is  amusing  to  observe  the  choice  of  diffi- 
culties o£fered  to  our  notice,  if  we  attempt  to 
investigate  the  movements  of  these  erratic 
pebbles.  Old  fishermen  say,  that  **  the  beach 
or  shingle,  comes  and  goes  with  the  wind,** 
and,  of  course,  with  them,  that  settles  the 
matter.  Indeed,  we  also  believe,  that  it  is  the 
wind- wave  that  sends  the  beach-stones  upon 
their  travels  from  west  to  east.  Bat  there 
are  other  opinions  upon  this  snbtle  point 
which  we  will  look  into, 

"  The  shingle,"  says  one  scientific  obserrery 
"is  moved  by  the  surf,  which  in  the  heavy 
south-west  winds,  breaks  in  a  direction  some- 
what inclined  to  the  line  of  the  coast,  and 
sends  it  on  its  travels  to  the  eastwaixl.** 

"Admitted,**  says  another,  "but  this  mo- 
tive power  U  liable  to  be  over-rated,  because 
the  ridges  of  the  breaking  waves  shape  them- 
selves to  the  form  of  the  coast  Thus,  in  a 
deep  hoi-se-shoe  bay,  for  instance,  the  wind- 
wave  would,  of  course,  infringe  upon  the 
shore  of  the  bay  at  different  angles,  and 
move  the  beach  in  contrary  directions.*' 

Another  theory  is,  "That  the  shingle  is 
moved  in  part  by  the  tidal  current  takmg 
advantage  of  the  disturbance  caused  by  the 
surf,  and  so  giving  the  beach-stones  a  westerly 
motion.**  But  that  is  irreconcileable  with 
the  fact,  that  the  shingles  always  travel  to- 
wards the  east.  Here,  however,  the  tidal 
theorist  steps  in,  and  says,  "That  the  tidal 
current  is  the  only  motion  which  can  affect 
the  shingle  in  deep,  or  moderately  deep  water, 
because  the  motion  of  the  wind-wave  is  in- 
sensible a  few  feet  deep."  The  wind-wave 
theorists  meet  this  statement  by  the  fact, 
that  inasmuch  as  the  tidal  currents  oi)erate 
equally  in  opjxwite  directions,  so  the  shingle^ 
if  moved  by  this  power,  would  merely  flow 
up  and  down  a  certain  space,  and  not  exhibit 
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A  stea^ljr  progre^,  u  it  doei,  from  west  to 
eftBt 

In  the  luMst  of  theae  cloubU  and  coutra- 
diatiotia^  it  is  positively  aasertecl  hj  others, 
til  lit  the  flhiDgii?B  tlo  ttot  travel  below  one 
fat  Jhjri  utider  luw-watyr  mark.  For  matiince, 
few  ti'avelling  bejieh-atonea  ever  niariage  to 
creep  rouud  a  gioyinj^or  projection,  run 
out  jtito  tlie  &^i — tlie  outer  end  of  which  is 
Di.niiitaiueii  in  aU  feet  depth  of  water,  at  all 
iufiv^  of  Ihe  tid)4.  Now  and  then,  indeedi  a 
ft^w  ^tra^gbng  stones  may  be  found  to  have 
pfthiseil  such  &  point,  but,  for  the  mass,  their 
rooming  projfensfitiea  are  checked  by  thU 
simple  contrivajic*i.  Neither  do  beach -s to nea 
travel  along  ia  deep  water,  under  the  face  of 
1^  vertical  cliff  -  and,  at  iiftj  yards  only  from 
U*e  sttep  bi*ach  off  the  pitch  of  Dungenessj 
tht*  heaiJ-quartera  of  travelled  heach-slone% 
aii  :iu<;hui'  aritied  with  a  sci>op  brings  i^p 
tiotlung  but  mud. 

Not  wishing  to  complicate  matters,  we 
at  unce  admit  these  to  be  faeba,  aud  that 
the)'  would  seem  to  prove  that  fihingte 
ohjecU  to  travel  in  deep  water^  and  that  ita 
coutr^e  can  be  arrested  wheoeTcr  we  please. 
Btit  we  bad  better  proceed  cautiously^  for 
no  cohjuror  is  up  to  more  artful  tricks,  lh<LU 
youi'  travelled  beach-stoue.  He  is  most  ex- 
pert at  playing  at  hide  and  seek.  Even  Colo- 
nel Fiuley,  while  operating  upon  the  hull  of 
the  IUnit\  George^  at  Spitheasi,  <lid  not  come 
to  any  positive  opinion  upon  the  juatter.  He 
found,  indeed^  that  the  tide  aistcd  as  power- 
fully at  the  botti>m  as  at  the  top  ;  and^  mor^ 
over,  that  it  usually  turned  a  little  earllar 
b<i low,  than  it  did  above  (a  fact,  we  beHeve, 
not  krjowu  befoi^e),  but  tbat  he  thought  it 
was  iiic:i|>able  of  moviug  the  shingle,  or  any 
ronudefl  object  at  the  bottom  of  ;>pithead* 
**  There  may  be,'*  he  contiuued,  **  narrow 
Bttaits  and  passages  where  the  scouring  of 
tiie  tide  might  remove  ahingle  and  other 
rouniied  ohJcetSj  hut  no  such  cases  have  as 
yet  been  liroveci," 

Now,  if  the  tide  baa  no  influence  upon 
the  lihiitgle.  and  if  it  doea  not  travel  below  one 
fatli<>ui  under  tow-water  mark,  what  becomes 
of  the  millions  of  tons  of  pebblea,  which, 
after  forming  a  moveable  covering  for  scorea 
of  miles  npou  our  southern  beaches,  m}'Steii^ 
OUijly  dwindle  %way  at  varioue  places,  leaving 
the  shore  covered  with  sand  1  So  abrupt 
ji  the  disiippearance  of  beach-&tonef<^  that 
Ihe  place  i^f  their  exit  is  almost  univertally 
calied  **  Sauii<lown,**  or  *■  Shingle^ud  ;'*  for, 
where  tlie  shingle  euds>,  the  sand  begins.  If 
tt  doe«  not  \vith«lrnw  itself  into  deti'p  water, 
itnd  renppirar  agAin  on  some  other  shoiej 
what  be^om*  i^  of  it  ?  It  is  dill  cult  to  suppose 
that  ite  travels  end  at  these  places,  Althuugh 
there  is  an  onward  flow  of  myriads  of  tons, 
yet  the  ah  ingles  iiever  appeal'  ta  advance 
beyond  these  well-known  Uiuita, 

The  shingle  movement  ia  more  lively  on 
■ome  ah  ^rea  thau  on  others.  It  is  very  brisk  in 
the  neighboLLrhood  of  Dungeneas;  where  a 


mighty  mass  of  Hve  beach  is  marching  trium- 
phzintly  into  the  sea.  The  rate  at  which  tlie 
uhmgle  growp  seaward  here,  ^an  t>e  cabuUted 
with  tolerable  accuracy  by  means  of  the 
lighthouse,  The  earliest  known  bulMiug 
upon  this  a  pot  waa  raised  in  sixteen  huudretl 
and  tliree,  at  one  hundred  yards  from  the 
end  of  the  Ness.  lu  seventeen  himdreiJ  and 
ninety-three  it  was  seven  hundred  y arils 
inland — if  we  may  so  call  this  mass  of  pebbles. 
Of  course  the  lighthouse  had  becomtj  woi-se 
than  useless^  for  it  acted  as  a  decoy,  and  waa 
the  cause  of  mjiny  wt'ecks.  It  waa  pul!ed 
down  in  aeventeeu  hundred  and  ninety-tliree, 
and  again  bndt  within  a  himdred  yards  of 
the  then  extremity  of  the  growing  mass. 
Thus,  in  one  hundred  and  ninety  years,  the 
Ness  had  advanced  six  hundred  ynrda  into 
deep  water  at  a  rate  of  seven  foot  ten  inches 
per  annum.  From  actual  survey  made  by 
Her  Majesty's  ship  Blazer,  in  eighteen  hun- 
dred aiid  forty-four,  this  new  lighthouse  wm 
two  hundred  and  twenty-one  yards  from  low- 
water  mark  f  consequently  the  Noss  had  again 
advanced  up  to  that  period  one  hundred  and 
twenty- one  yards,  or  at  the  rate  of  about 
seven  feet  mur  inches  per  annnm.  Now 
the  distance  from  the  lidithouse  to  the  sea, 
ia  becoming  so  great,  tliat  the  necessity  of 
shifting  it  again  is  quite  evident,  as  sld]i3 
running  up  channel  are  liable  to  be  misled 
by  itj  for,  of  course,  a  lighthouse  should  be 
placed  where  the  danger  begins. 

Another  important  accumulation  of  beach- 
atones  is  at  PorLiandj  wliere  the  shingle 
movement  is  very  curious.  This  placa  is 
very  fre<iuently  visited  as  a  natural  w under- 
and,  perhaps  it  is  the  most  singular  collection 
of  beach^stones  on  our  shores.  Let  us  sup- 
pose a  masa  of  rounded  pebbles,  composed  of 
jasper,  ciiert,  limestone,  and  other  substances 
partaking  of  the  character  of  the  rocka  and 
cliffs  of  part  of  Devon  and  Cornwall.  We 
will  not  stop  to  inquire  by  what^neaua  these 
stones  travelled  scores  of  miles  alotig  these 
ahoi'csj  and  ultimately  rolled  themselvea  up 
into  a  thin  atrip  about  seventeen  miles  long, 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  and  about  six  feet 
deep,  and  so  loose  that  a  horae*a  leg  sinks  to 
the  knee  at  every  step.  This  arrangement 
is  curious  enough,  but  by  some  process  th© 
atones  are  made  to  diminisli  in  dimensiona 
from  west  to  east,  as  though  nature  had 
sorted  them  into  parecis  according  to  their 
size.  At  Portland,  for  instance,  they  are  of 
the  size  of  swans'  eggs,  further  on  they 
diminish  to  hens*  eggs ;  then  to  pigeons' 
eg^j  then  to  the  size  of  horse-beans  ;  then 
they  dwindle  down  to  peasi  and,  ultimalely, 
they  pass  through  all  the  gradations  of  small 
shot,  and  finally  vanish  into  mere  dusty 
specks  of  blown  sand* 

An  attempt  haa  been  made  to  explai*  how 
this  diminishing  proceas  la  brought  about. 
It  seen  18  that  the  largest  pebbles  are  always 
fuund  to  le*;ward,  and  thi^  is  accouuttd  fe^ 
by  their   being  mor©  easa\^  laoxesi^Vj 
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than  those  of  small  dimensions,  and  being 
uaimlly  found  upon  the  surface,  they  oflfer 
nearly  the  whole  of  their  bulk  to  the  action 
of  the  waves.  Whereas  the  latter  being 
more  unifurm  in  size,  and  closer  packed 
together,  expose  little  more  than  their  upper 
surfaces,  over  which  the  waves  have  a  ten- 
dency to  travel,  rather  than  to  lift  them 
from  their  bed.  Thus  the  larger  pebbles 
aie  rolled  about  by  every  wave,  whilst  the 
smaller  pebbles  are  only  moved  in  a  mass. 
This  se^ms  to  account  for  the  position  of 
the  largest  shingles  being  always  to  lee- 
ward, and  to  a  certain  extent  explains  the 
diminishing  process  observable  in  this  bar ; 
but  we  confess  it  does  not  clear  up  the 
mystery  alto>:ether :  for  why  is  not  this  siu- 

fdlar  arrangement  found  upon  other  beaches? 
or  here  it  is  so  clearly  marke«l,  that  a  Port- 
land fisherman  is  said  to  be  able  to  distin- 
guish, in  the  darkest  night,  any  precise  spot 
on  the  beach  by  the  size  of  the  pebbles. 

It  has  been  further  noticed,  that  the  action 
of  the  north-west  wind  clears  away  the  peb- 
bles in  parts  of  this  bar,  and  that  the 
south-west  wind  .restores  them  again.  But 
hbw  is  it  that  the  same  sized  stones  are 
returned  to  their  proper  places,  so  as  not  to 
interfere  in  a  perceptible  degree  with  the 
diminishing  process  the  shingles  here  are 
subject  to  ?  Nature  never  seems  to  make  a 
blunder  in  returning  the  stolen  shingle. 
She  never  mixes  her  swans*  eggs  with  her 
pigeons*  eggs  or  with  blown  sand.  And  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  these  incessant 
changes  and  adjusting  of  particles  is  carried 
on  during  a  zig-zag  movement  of  the  whole 
mass,  without  sensibly  interfering  with  the 
proportions  of  an  immense  thin  strip  of 
shingles  seventeen  miles  long,  which  still 
retains,  in  defiance  of  these  operations,  a 
gradation  in  the  size  of  its  pebbles  from  one 
end  to  the  other. 

If  this  singular  bar  is  cut  in  a  transverse 
direction  in  any  part  of  its  length,  one  gene- 
ral slope  exists.  Thus,  from  the  summit 
down  to  a  depth  of  from  three  and  a-half  to 
four  and  a-half  fathoms  below  low  water, 
the  rate  of  inclination  varies  from  one  in 
five  and  a-half  to  one  in  seven.  In  the  next 
depth  of  two  fathoms,  the  slope  is  one  in 
eight  to  one  in  eleven.  Outside  this  the 
slope  is  one  in  thirty,  vafving  from  six  to 
eight  fathoms ;  at  which  depth  below  low- 
water  mark  the  shingle  ceases  entirely,  and 
is  succeeded  by  fine  sand.  These  angles  of 
inclination  are  very  instructive  to  engmeers, 
in  the  formation  of  lone-slope  breakwaters 
such  as  Cherbourg,  Plymouth,  Ardglass, 
Donaghadee,  &c ;  and  as  the  long  slope 
system  was  not  fully  carried  out  at  any  of 
these  works,  their  history  is  a  history  of 
disasters.  We  read  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  tons  of  huge  blocks  of  stone  being  carried 
away  ,by  a  single  gale  at  Plymouth  and 
Cherbourg  during  tneir  construction,  and 
even  now  a  large  staff  of  engineers  and  work- 


men are  constantly  employed  in  repairs ;  bat 
indeed,  it  seems  that  it  belon^^s  excluaiveljto 
the  variable  and  capricious  effects  of  the 
sea,  when  allowed  to  spend  itself  upon  a  long 
slope,  to  fix  not  only  the  angle  of  re]K)ae,  but 
the  very  shape  of  the  slojxe. 

Au. attentive  examination  of  the  accumu- 
lative and  destructive  action  of  the  waves 
upon  shingle  beaches  has  produced  a  ride^ 
so  far  as  one  can  be  formeil  upon  this  subject 
It  has  been  observed  that  wlien  seven,  or 
aiiy  less  number  of  waves  fail  upon  the 
shore  per  minute,  that  then  a  deatmctive 
action  is  going  on— or,  in  other  words,  that 
the  shingle  is  disappearing.  But  that  when 
nine  or  any  greater  number  of  waves  beat 
upon  the  shoi-e  in  the  same  time,  then  an 
accumulative  action  is  going  on — or  the 
beach  is  increasing.  This  rule,  however, 
must  be  received  with  caution,  for  it  has 
been  remarked  that  shingle  generally  accu- 
mulates with  off-shore  winds,  and  is  scoured 
off  during  on-shore  winds,  and  we  believe 
that,  however  acute  and  scientific  observa- 
tions may  be  conducted  upon  the  action  of 
the  sea  at  particular  localities,  that  it  would 
not  be  prudent  to  receive  such  conclnaions  as 
applicable  to  beaches  in  general  There  was 
an  instance  of  this  last  winter,  when  a  heavy 
ground-swell,  brought  on  by  a  ^e  of  &Ye 
hours*  duration,  scoured  away,  in  fourteen 
hours,  three  million  nine  hundred  thouaand 
tons  of  pebbles  from  the  coast  near  Dover. 
But  in  three  days,  without  any  shift  of  wind, 
upwards  of  three  million  tons  were  thrown 
back  again.  It  should  be  mentioned  that 
these  figures  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  conjec- 
tural, but  they  approximate  to  the  truth; 
the  quantities  having  been  derived  from  care- 
ful measurement  of  the  profile  of  the  beach. 

A  JOURNEY  DUE  NORTH. 

I  LAND  AT  CRONSTADT. 

Wb  had  no  sooner  cast  anchor  in  the  ht^ 
hour  of  Cronstadt  (it  needed  something  to 
divert  my  attention,  for  I  had  been  staring 
at  the  forts  and  their  embrasures,  especially 
at  one  circular  one  shelving  from  tne  topi 
like  a  Stilton  cheese  in  tolerably  advanced 
cut,  till  the  whole  sky  swarmed  before  me,  a 
vast  plain  of  black  dots),  than  we  were 
invaded  by  the  Russians.  If  the  naval  forces 
of  his  imperial  majesty  Alexander  the  Second 
display  half  as  much  alacrity  in  boarding  the 
enemies*  ships  in  the  next  naval  engagement 
as  did  this  agile  boarding>party  of  policemen 
and  custom-house  officei-s,  no  British  captain 
need  trouble  himself  to  nail  his  colours  to  the 
mast.  The  best  thing  he  can  do  is  to  strike 
them  at  once,  or  put  them  in  his  pockety 
and  so  save  time  and  bloodshed.  On  they 
came  like  cats,  a  most  piratical-looking 
crew  to  be  sure.  There  were  big  men  with 
red  moustaches,  yellow  moustaches,  drab 
moustaches,  grey  moustaches,  fawn-coloared 
moustaches,  and  white  moustaches.    Soms 
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had  thro\^n  theinseWes  into  whtskera  with 
aU  tJ*e  energy  of  their  nature,  and  hatl  pro 
duet^l  some  atui-tllng  etlaets  m  that  line.  A 
pair  of  &  light  buff  cobur,  ponii)"C  with  coal* 
cluist  (he  Luid  probabtj  jiist  concluded  an 
o^ial  visit  to  »ome  aeighbouring  eugiue- 
room)  were  much  admired.  There  were  men 
tfith  facei  to  eun-baVad,  that  their  eyes 
looked  eoniider&bly  lighter  than  their  faces  i 
there  were  others  with  Tlsagei  bo  white  and 

Ply  ihiit  their  little,  hfack,  Chinese  eyee 
IeihI  like  ctirranU  in  a  suet-ildmpling* 
AtivI  it  waa  now,  far  the  tiret  time,  that,  witb 
*  great  iuterefjt  and  curiosity^  I  eaw  the  fainoue 
KosaLiaii  military  great-coat  —  that  hideous 
tapote  of  iome  coarao  frieze  of  a  convict- 
colour,  half-grey,  half-drah  {the  colour  of 
inferior  oatmeal,  to  be  particular)  which  h 
desthitfd,  I  suppose,  to  occupy  ns  large  a 
place  in  htetory  ub  the  redin^^ote  guise  oi  the 
first  Nai>oh*on,  These  great-coata — buttoned 
stmight  down  from  the  throat  to  the  w^iat 
and  from  thence  falliitg  down  to  the  heels  in 
uncouth  folds  and  gathered  m  behind  with  a 
buckle  And  strap  of  the  Bame  cloth^iad  i^d 
CO  liars  and  cuna,  the  former  marked  with 
letters  m  a  fantastic  alphabet,  that  h:»oIced  as 
a  Greek  Lexicon  might  look  nh^r  a  supper  of 
raw  pork  chopi.  The  letters  were  not  Greek, 
not  Arabic,  not  Roman,  and  yet  they  had 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  each  abecedaire. 
These  gentry  were  [>olice  othcei's;  most  of 
them  wore  a  nuind  flat  cap  with  a  red  b^nd  ; 
and  if  you  deaire  further  detjtila,  g*>  to  the 
next  toyshop  and  purchase  a  Noah's  nrk,  and 
among  the  male  members  (say  Shem:  Uam  is 
too  hright-liK>kiug)  yoii  wdi  find  the  very 
counterpart  of  these  Buss  inn  polizeis.  One 
lit  lie  creature,  apparently  about  sixty  years 
of  age^  ulmost  a  dwurf^  almost  htrmp-backed, 
and  with  a  fuce  so  perfontted  with  pock  marks 
thatf  had  you  permission  to  empty  his  skull 
of  its  conteiit^;,  vou  might  have  used  him  for 
a  cullender  and  strained  maccaroni  through 
hi  in — but  witli  a  very  big  sword  and  a  fierce 
pair  of  mfiu^iches  ;  this  small  Muscovite  I 
tuinied  Japhet  on  the  spot.  He  walked  and 
fell  (o>vr  tny  jiortmanteau,  I  am  eorry  to  say) 
all  tu  one  ptece ;  and,  w  htm  he  siduted  his 
officer  (which  every  one  of  the  privates 
fteenieil  Uj  do  twice  in  every  three  minutes), 
mud  which  salute  cousisls  in  a  d(»^[ig  of  the 
cap  and  a  very  low  bow,  he  seemed  to  have  a 
hbige  in  hia  spine,  but  nowhere  tdae.  There 
were  meu  in  authority  amongst  these  police- 
men, mostly  aihletic,  big-w*hiakered  fellows, 
who  looked  uM  if  they  did  the  knocking-down 
part  of  the  police  business  (shall  I  ever  know 
better  what  these  large-whiskered  men  do,  I 
wonder  7)  These  wore  helmets  with  spikes 
on  the  top  and  the  Double  Eagle,  in  the 
brightest  tin,  in  front.  They  must  have  been 
mighty  warriora  too,  dome  of  ihem  ;  for  many 
were  decorated  with  medals  and  crosses,  noi, 
of  any  very  ei|icnsive  materials,  and  sus- 
peiidtfd  to  ribbons  of  equivocal  hue,  owing 
to  the  dirt.     On  the  broad  breaal  of   one 
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brave  I  counted  nine  medals  and  crosses 
(J  count eil  them  twifje,  carefully,  to  be  quite 
certain)  strung  all  of  a  row  tm  a  straight 
piece  of  wire  ;  and,  with  their  lawdry  ecraps 
of  ribbons,  looking  exceedingly  like  the 
parti-coloured  rags  you  see  uir  a  dyer's 
pole.  Some  bnd  great  stripes  or  galons  of 
copper-looking  lace  on  their  sleeves ;  and 
there  was  one  officer  who  not  only  wore  a 
helmet,  but  a  grten  snrttjut  laced  with  silver, 
the  omamenta  of  which  were  inluid  with 
black  dirt  and  grease  in  a  novel  and  tasteful 
manner.  The  custom-house  officera  wtn'e 
unpretending  uniforms  of  shabby  green,  and 
copper  buttons ;  and  the  majority  of  tlie 
subordinate^^  both  police  is  and  douaniers, 
had  foul  Belcher  handkerchiefs  twinted  round 
their  necks.  There  were  two  other  trifling 
circumstances  peculiar  to  these  braves,  which, 
in  my  quality  of  an  observer,  I  may  be 
allowed  to  mentiom  Number  one  is,  that 
nearly  all  these  men  had  no  lobes  to  tlieir 
cars,*  >S umber  two  is,  that  from  careful 
and  minute  peeping  up  their  sleeves  and 
down  their  Cidlars,  I  uin  in  a  [losition  to 
declare  my  belief  that  there  was  not  one 
single  shirt  among  the  whole  company. 
About  the  officer  I  cannot  be  so  cert^dn.  I 
did  not  venture  to  approach  near  enough  to 
him  ;  but  I  had  four  houra*  opportunity  to 
ejiamine  the  privates  {as  yoxi  will  shortly 
hear),  and  what  I  have  stated  is  the  fact  A 
Hottentot  private  gentleman  ia  not  ordinarily 
couHiilered  to  be  a  modul  of  cleanliness.  It  is 
diliicult  in  England  to  find  dirtier  Bubjects 
for  inspection  than  the  tramps  in  a  low  lodg- 
ing-house i  but  for  dirt  suipassing  ten  thousjmd 
times  anything  I  have  ever  yet  seen,  commend 
me  to  our  boarding- party*  They  were,  assu- 
redly, the  filthiest  set  of  ragamuffins  that  ever 
kept  step  since  L  ieu  ten  ant- Colon  tl  FnUudTs 
regiment  was  disband  eih 

I  am  thus  particular  on  a  not  very  in- 
viting subject,  because  the  remiirkahie  eon- 
traat  L>etween  the  hideous  dirt  ot  the  sohliery 
on  ordinary,  and  their  scrupulous  cleaulineiis 
on  extraordinary  occasions,  in  one  of  the 
things  that  must  strike  tlm  attention  (and  at 
least  two  of  the  senses)  of  every  traveller  in 
Russia.  On  parade,  at  a  review,  whenever 
he  is  to  be  inspected,  a  Russian  soldier  (atid 
unrkr  that  generic  nan^e  I  nmy  fairly  insdtide 
policemen  and  douaniers  in  a  country  where 
even  the  postmen  are  military)  is  literally^ — 
ontwiu-dly  at  lea&t— as  clean  as  a  new  pim 
But  it  would  seem  that  it  is  only  under  the 
eve  of  his  emperor  or  his  general  that  ihe 
Muscovite  warrior  is  expecttnl  to  be  clean  ; 
for,  on  every  occasion  but  those  I  have  named, 
he  is  the  dirtiest,  worst-smelling  mortal  to  be 
found  anywhere  between  Beeuhy  Head  and 
the  Bay  of  Fuudy.  I  am  h^arful,  too,  lest  I 
should  be  thought  exaggerating  on  tbe  topic 
of  shirts ;  but  it  is  a  lact  that  the  Elusaians, 
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as  a  people,  do  not  yet  understand  the  proper 
use  of  a  linen  or  cotton  under-garment  The 
moujiks,  who  wear  shirts,  are  apparently 
in  the  same  state  of  doubt  as  to  how 
to  wear  them,  as  the  Scottish  highlanders 
were  on  the  subject  of  pantaloons  after  the 
sumptuary  laws  of  seventeen  hundred  and 
fortyHBix.  Poor  Alister  Macalister  carried 
tlie  breeches  which  the  ruthless  Sassenach 
government  had  forced  on  him,  on  the  top  of 
his  walking-pole.  Ivan  Ivanovitch  wears  his 
shirt,  when  he  is  lucky  enough  to  possess  one, 
outside  hia  trousera,  after  the  manner  of  a 
surplice.  Tlie  sohlier  thinks  that  the  uniform 
great-coat  covers  a  multitude  of  sins,  and 
wears  no  shirt  at  all.  According  to  the  accu- 
rate Baron  de  Haxthausen,  the  kit  of  every 
Russian  soldier  ou^ht  to  contain  three  shirts ; 
but  theory  is  one  thing,  and  practice  another ; 
and  I  can  state,  of  my  own  personal  experi- 
ence,  that  I  have  played  many  games  at 
billiards  with  Bussian  officers  even  (you 
can't  well  avoid  seeing  up  to  your  opponent's 
elbow  at  some  stages  of  the  game),  and  that  if 
they  possessed  shirts,  they  either  kept  them 
laid  up  in  lavender  at  home,  or  wore  them 
without  sleeves* 

Tlie  unsavoury  boarders  who  had  thus 
made  the  Preusaischer  Adler  their  prize,  very 
speedily  let  us  know  that  we  were  in  a  coun- 
try where  a  man  may  not,  by  any  means,  do 
what  he  likes  with  his  own.  They  guarded 
the  gangway,  they  pervaded  the  wheel,  and 
iu)t  only  spoke  to  the  man  thereat,  but 
rendered  his  further  presence  there  quite  un 
necessary.  They  placed  the  funnel  under  strict 
surveillance,  and  they  took  possession  of  the 
whole  of  the  baggage  at  one  fell  swoop, 
attaching  to  eacli  package  curious  little 
leaden  seals  stuck  on  bits  of  string,  and 
inscribed  with  mysterious  hieroglyphs 
strongly  resembling  the  Rabbinical  cachets 
which  the  Hebrew  butchers  in  Whitechapel 
Market  append  to  their  joints  of  meat.  Then 
a  tall  douanier  began  wandering  among  the 
maze  of  chests,  portmanteaus,  and  carpet- 
bags ;  marking  here  and  there  a  package  in 
abstruse  and  abstracted  manner  with  a  piece 
of  chalk,  as  thoiigh  he  were  working  out  ma- 
thematical problems.  We  were  not  allowed 
to  carry  the  smallest  modicum  of  luggage  on 
our  persons  ;  and — as  I  had  been  incautious 
enough,  just  before  our  arrival  in  harbour,  to 
(letiich  my  unlucky  courier's  bag  from  my 
side,  aud  to  hold  it  in  my  hand — I  was  soon 
uui)leasantly  reminded  of  the  stringency  of  the 
customs  regulations  of  the  p>ort  of  Cronstadt. 
Tiie  tall  douanier  pounced  upon  the  harmless 
It  athem  pouch  quite  gleefully,  and,  instanta- 
Ufously  declaring  (in  chalk)  on  the  virgin 
leather  that  the  angle  A.  G.  was  equal  to  the 
angle  G.  B.,  added  it  to  the  heap  of  luggage 
which  then  encumbered  the  deck.  There  it 
lay,  with  the  little  French  actress's  swan-down 
boa,  and  I  am  happy  to  state,  my  old  enemy 
— Miss  Wapps's  jjerforated  air-cushion.  But 
Miss  Wapps  made  the  steward  the  wretchedest 


man  in  Russia  for  about  five  minutes;  so 
fiercely  did  she  rate  him  on  the  sequestrmtioB 
of  that  chattel  of  hers. 

There  was  a  dead  pause,  a  rather  uncom- 
fortable status  quo  about  this  time,  everybody 
seemed  to  be  waiting  for  the  performances  to 
begin,  and  the  boarding-party  looked,  in  their 
stiff,  awkward  immobility,  like  a  band  of 
*'  supers  "  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  tyrant 
Only  the  little  creature  who  was  nearly  a 
hunchback  was  active ;  for  the  mathematical 
genius  had  gone  to  sleep,  or  was  pretending 
to  sleep  on  a  sea-chest,  with  his  head  re«ting 
in  his  chalky  hands.  It  seemed  to  be  the 
province  of  this  diminutive  but  lynx-eyed 
functionary  to  guard  against  the  possibility 
of  any  contraband  merchandise  oozing  out  of 
the  baggage  after  it  had  been  sealed  ;  and  be 
went  peering,  and  poking,  and  turning  np 
bags  and  boxes  with  his  grimy  paws,  sniffing 
sagaciously  meanwhile,  as  if  he  could  dis 
cover  prohibited  books  and  for^d  bank- 
notes by  scent  Captain  Steffens  had  myste- 
riously disappeared  ;  and  the  official  with  the 
silver-lace,  inlaid  with  dirt,  was  nowhere  to 
be  found.  About  this  time,  also,  it  occurred  to 
the  crew — taking  advantage  of  this  forty 
bars  rest — to  send  a  deputation  aft,  consist- 
ing of  a  hairy  mariner  in  a  fur-cap,  earringa^ 
a  piebald  cowskin  waistcoat,  a  green  shiri, 
worsted  net  tights  and  hessiaus,  to  solicit 
trinkgeld,  or  drink-money.  On  the  deputa- 
tion ushering  itself  into  my  presence,  with 
the  view  abuve-stated,  I  informed  it  politely 
and  in  the  best  German  I  could  muster,  that 
I  had  already  paid  an  extravagant  price  for 
my  passage,  and  that  I  would  see  the  deputa- 
tion fried  before  I  gave  it  a  groschen  ;  and, 
soon  after  this, the  stewards,  probably  infected 
by  some  epidemic  of  extortion  hoverinff  in  the 
atmosphere  of  Bussia,  began  to  make  out 
fabulous  bills  against  the  passengers  for 
bottles  of  champagne  they  had  never  dreamt 
of,  and  cups  of  coffee  they  had  never  con- 
sumed. And,  as  none  of  us  had  any  Bussian 
money,  and  every  one  was  anxious  to  get  rid 
of  his  Prussian  thalers  and  silbergroschen, 
the  deck  was  soon  converted  into  an 
animated  money-market,  in  which  some  of  us 
lost  our  temper,  and  all  of  us  about  twenty 
per  cent  on  the  money  we  changed. 

There  was  a  gentleman  on  board  of  the 
Hebrew  persu»sion — a  very  different  gentle- 
man, however,  from  my  genial  friend  from 
Posen,  or  from  the  merchant  in  the  cat-skint 
at  Stettin — who  had  brought  with  him-— of 
all  merchandise  in  the  world  ! — a  consign- 
ment of  three  hundred  canary  birds.  These 
little  songsters  had  been  built  up  into  quite 
a  castle  of  cages,  open  at  all  four  sides; 
the  hatches  of  the  hold  had  been  left  open 
during  the  voyage ;  and  it  was  very  pretty 
and  pastoral  to  hear  them  executing  their 
silvery  roulades  in  the  beautiful  May  eveuiug, 
and  to  see  the  Hebrew  gentleman  (he  wore  a 
white  hat,  a  yellow  waistcoat,  a  drab  coat^ 
light  grey  trousers  and  buff  slippers,  and,  with 
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hie  sQiiievThat  JaundWed  complexion,  looked 
not  till  tike  a  caotury  biM  liimaeir),  go  down  the 
liiilder  into  tlie  bold,  to  feed  lita  choriatera 
and  cntj verse  with  tbeai  in  a  clieerful  and 
friai idly  m^inn^r.  But  he  was  in  a  pitiable 
stLite  oi'  tfiViuLation  ;  fintly,  because  ne  had 
learnt  tUiitHb^  customs  duties  on  singing 
Hrda    m     Rus^sia    wt re     enormoua ;       Hnd, 


^rent  gravity  ^n^  deliberrition  to  chew,  and 
thoy  were  soon  the  beat  friends  in  tlie  wo  J  Id, 
I  was  getting  very  tired  &f  as.^unug  myself 
of  the  shii'tlesanesa  of  the  lioiirdt'rs,  whom  I 
had  ouw  been  inejieutiog  for  isejii'ly  three 
qnartera  of  an  hour,  when  CiiptHin  StefftEus 
reappeared,  tida  time  without  the  telescope, 
but  With  the  thirty  pnaspc^rtii  as  nannl  tintter- 


eecondty,  l>eeause  lie  had  been  told  that  Jews  ^  n>g  in  ttje  breeze,  and  a  pile  of  other  pap»»ra 


were  not  audi^red  t»  enter  St,  Peterehurgh 
He  turned  hi  a  coat^collar  upj  and,  pulled  hia 
bat  over  his  eyea  with  a  desperate  effort  to 


beaitleji.  He  had  mounted  his  epaulettt«i 
rigain,  liad  ChpEain  Btedens,  and  a  stttfer 
Hliirt*<?*.dlar  thati  evpr ;   asid   on   hisi  hreast 


make  himself  look  like  a  ChriHtian  ;  but  he  j  nearest  his  heart  there  shone  a  gi>ld  enatnel- 
only  su(iot*e*led  in  tTaveatying,  not  in  diu-jled  cro-is  and  a  p^trti-cohitired  riband,  |*io- 
guiKing,  himaelf;  for,  whereas,  he  bad  looked  i  cl ait ning  to  n&  aw e*istr[ckeii  p^issengera  And  to 
a  Frank,  open  Jew,  lay,  like  Judas  Macria-nhe  woHd  in  general,  that  Captain  Steffena 
Itosua  ;  he,  now,  with  his  cowerUiu  and  furtive !  wns  a  knight  of  one  of  the  thousand  and  one 
niien,  h»oked  nnaiH'akabiy  like  Judsis  IscarioL  Rnssijin  onlera.  It  niiglit  have  been  a  Prua- 
He  wria  sorely  antioyetl,  too,  at  the  proiieed-  j  sian  ortler^  you  may  urge.  No,  no  ;  ray  eyea 
logs  of  one  of  the  puliceinen,  who,  h a viug '  were  too  sharp  for  that,  Yount!  a«  I  was  to 
probably  never  seen  a  canary  Urd  bL-fnre,  Huflsia,  1  con  hi  tell  already  a  hMwk  fnim  a 
and  iinagining  it  to  be  asfieciea  of  wild  beast  bandsjiw,  ami  the  augnsit  npllt  crow  of  the 
of  a  diminutive  size,  wa"^  purfonuing  the  fe^tt  anti^erat  from  the  jay-like  bbick  eaglet  of 
of  stirring  up  with  a  long  p<de,  by  nieana ,  Pnisaia*  I  think  Captain  Si efr*fiis*  decoration 
of  a  tobacco'iiipe,   poked  between  the  wires  was  the  tifteanth   eks^s  nf  ♦St.  Miehael-the- 


of  one  of  the  ca^ea,  and  was  ft]j]>arently 
niurh  snrpritied  that  the  little  canary 
dedlued  hinging  under  tbiU  treatment,  But, 
eouranfe,  my  Hebrew  fiiend  f  ysin  Intve 
brought  your  bii'iJs  to  a  fine  in  ark  e^  even 
if  you  have  to  pay  fil>y  per  cent,  nd  va^ 
lorem  duty  on  them.  For,  Ikj  it  kiifiwn  a 
canary  sella  f*'t  twenty-live  silver  ronlJes  in 
EuBilia — for  nearly  four  jwuutb !  ansl,  ha  for 
a  parrot,  I  biive  bL-urd  of  one,  and  twti 
hunUred  rouble^}  lieiug  giveo  for  one  that 
oonld  ^pe.'ik  Frencit, 

The  wag  from  the  S*iuth  of  Fran^-o  bad  not 
ht*&n  hUe  all  thisliitie,  Wbo,l^ut  hecuunur- 
feited  (while  he  wns  not  looking)  t\w  usage 
and  bearing  of  the  little  aeuii-bnnipbackeil 
policeman,  and  threw  u^  into  convulsions 
of  bngbler  ?  Who  but  he  fn*e tended  to 
be  dreadfully  fi iglitt:'ned  at  the  ofEctr  in 
tbe  dirt-tnUid  late,  running  awiiy  from  him, 
lifter  ibe  manner  of  Mr.  IHexmore  ilie 
clown,  when  be  is  trdd  that  the  fjot iceman 
it  coming  I  Wlio  but  he  a[ldre»se«l  the  very 
tallt^at  douanier  in  tiie  vxact  voice,  and  with 
the  exact  gesture  of  the  immortal  Punch  (at 
whick  we  went  into  i^ia^  of  conr^e,  atid  evei» 
the  adamantine  Mies  Wappa  cundeacended  bj 
tfuile),  pouring  fonh  a  tlood  of  gibberiab, 
ivbicli  he  declared  to  be  Knjjsian,  The 
douftuier  looked  very  ferocious,  and  I 
tbonglit  the  wag  wovdd  have  been  knouted 
mnd  sent  to  Biberi*i  ;  but  he  got  over  it 
■oraehow^  and  gave  the  customs  magnate 
m  cigar,  which  tliat  brave  proceeded|  with 


•  1  am  tiot  awnpo  nf  the  exlJtcnco  f^f  any  OultJirrt  j>os? 
tlvely  forbfrilin^  Jcwi  to  imttlo  at  bl>  ruii^ifBtjurg  :  hat  H 
It  r-rtiiui  tiiiit  tlitjiTcara  no  Jcwa  in  the  RtU'atu.ti  ca|wtfvl. 
1,,  .A  (jjf    tljd  Eik'piro  A  UihUiiEitLou    is    uy-itiv 

^  Kai*lm  Jews,  ^vJi^i  nbido  hy  tti*.^  law  *>f  ihv 

ti  :      and  the  Itabbiuitiil  Jo^i,  who  b-Vd  by 

I  i^iiTucr  iiiu  u»kn*ttil  aud  iktiitdctoi ; 

atud  Wilis  gieat  r3|four»  lu»&l  atu  uui 


l^ 
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Moujik,  Thediiof  m:ite  wa^  alaii  in  fidl6g; 
amh  though  he  couhJ  iioast  tw  decora t ion,  be 
had  a  tremendous  yiin  iu  bia  ahiit,  with  a 
criniRrtU  bnlb  a-top  like  a  bmndy  balL  And 
Captain  Btefb^ns  and  bis  mnte  were  botli 
arraved  in  this  jistonudiiig  e<mtijme  evidently 
to  lit*  hon^ior  to  and  receive  witli  respect  two 
h  el  me  ted  belni^a,  highly  Ijteed,  profnaely 
deer^rtited,  and  podtively  cl«?vn,  who  now 
Iwnrded  the  ateamer  frunj  a  n>an-o*-war*s  gig 
alongs*ide,  and  were  wilh  many  bowanaherea 
into  the  srdoon* 

Wh'  Mter  be  had  <lro|i|ted  chevnbUke  from 
ah)tt,  where  he  brid  fieeu  hioking  out  for  our 
liveSi  or  risen  like  Venns  from  the  salt  st-a 
»prny,  or  eomc  with  the  two  helmet?*  in  the 
i*ig_Ltl tough  I  conid  almost  make  affidavit 
that  be  was  not  in  it  whf^n  It  rowed  alongside, 
—or  bnnrdiHl  the  PrUKrimn  Rajiili*  in  bis  own 
private  wherry,  or  itHHn  from  the  hold  where 
he  hjid  Imu  coticenled  during  t!ie  voyage,  or 
been  tb**n  and  there  incarnated  from  the 
atino,^ liberie  atouirJ  ;  whether  be  came  as  a 
,i|urit  Kilt  so  woald  not  dejiart,  I  am  utterly 
ineapable  of  judging,  but  thi«  \n  ceriam  :  thnt, 
nt  tb**  eTibin-<hjor  there  sviddeidy  appear^^d 
Mr*  &lward  Wnght,  comedian.  I  say  ^fr. 
Wright  advisedly  ;  bccaUHe  although  the  ap|«a* 
rition  turned  onl  to  be  a  KuMian  t/*  Ibe  bark- 
bone,  ihij^di  bone,  and  htp  tain*?,  and  tJiongU 
bis  name  was  very  probably  Jk»ru**tbingoviti^H 
or  Off,  bo  ImmI  Mr.  Wright**  vr>iw^  and  Mn 

Wrigiit^ti  ffwo,  to^^elher  with  t>io  ^-^-th,  c-t©- 

ghis^,  white  dncknf  and  ltUl«  jAtetii  ttpctfd 

boots  rif  Ibal  frtr.ftuftff  actOT.     And  Is*  mm 

not  oidy  Mr.  Wr%H  bttl  lie  wnm  Ut. 

in  t\^e  charifll«r  m  Tmml  Fiy- 

costunie  eertaittlfrb«iwiih  ihm 

ill 6  umbrella  t©  tl« 

wb»jth«r  h* 

that  liv 

one  »rio^  0iat 
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suspicion  of  a  squint  were  evenrwhere  at 
once ;  that  he  griiiued  Mr.  Wright  as  Paul 
Pry's  grin  incessantly  ;  that  he  was  always 
hoping  he  didn't  intrude,  and  that  he  did 
intrude  most  confoundedly. 

**  Police  ?"  I  asked  the  Kussian  in  a  whisper 

My  accomplished  friend  elevated  and  then 
depressed  his  eyebrows  in  token  of  acquies- 
cence, and  added  **  Orloff !  '* 

"But  Count  Orloff  is  in  Paris,"  I  ventured 
to  remark. 

<<  I  say  Orloff  when  I  speak  of  ces  gens  Iky" 
answei-ed  the  Russian.  "  He  is  of  the  secret 
police— Section  des  Etrangers— counsellor  of 
a  college,  if  you  know  what  that  is  ?  Gives 
capital  dinners." 

"  Do  you  know  him  1 " 

"  I  know  him  ! "  repeated  the  Russian ;  and, 
for  the  first  time  during  our  acquaintance, 
I  saw  the  expression  of  something  like 
emotion  in  his  face — and  this  expressed  con- 
temptuous indignation.  "My  near  sir,  we 
do  not  know  ccs  gens  1^  nous  autres." 

Mr.  Wright  was  at  home  immediately. 
He  shook  hands  with  Captain  Steffens  as  if 
he  would  have  his  hand  off,  clapped  the  first 
mate  on  the  shoulder  ;  who,  for  his  part,  I 
grieve  to  say,  looked  as  if  he  would  lik<»  to 
knock  (lis  head  off ;  and  addressed  a  few  words 
in  perfect  English  to  the  nearest  passengers. 
Tlien  he  took  the  captain's  arm  quite  amica- 
bly, and  took  the  looked  portfolio  and  the 
gleaming  teeth  (they  were  not  Mr.  Carker's 
teeth,  but  Mr.  Wright's),  and  himself  into 
tlie  saloon.  I  was  so  fascinated  at  the  sight 
of  this  smiling  banshee  that  I  should  have 
followed  him  into  the  cabin ;  but  the  wary 
[K)lizei8,  who  had  already  turned  everybody 
out  of  the  Saloon  m  the  most  summary,  and 
not  the  most  courteous  m:mner,  now  formed 
a  cordon  across  the  entrance,  and  left  us  out- 
side the  paradise  of  the  Prussian  Eagle,  like 
peris  rather  than  passengers. 

Captain  Steffens,  Mr.  Wright^  tlie  two 
superior  helmets,  the  thirty  passports  and 
the  additional  documents — which  I  conjecture 
to  have  been  our  lives  and  adventures  from 
the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time,  com- 
piled by  the  Russian  consul  at  Stettin,  and 
the  secretary  of  legation  at  Berlin,  with  notes 
by  Captain  Steffens,  and  a  glossary  by  Mr. 
Wright — were  closeted  in  tlie  saloon  from  a 
quarter  to  one  to  a  quarter  to  four  p.m.,  by 
which  time  (as  the  Preussischci'  Adler  had 
fulfilled  her  contract  in  bringing  us  to  Cron- 
siadt,  and  would  give  us  neither  bite  nor  sup 
more),  I  was  sick  with  hunger,  and  kinder 
streaked  with  rage.  What  they  did  in  the 
saloon  during  this  intolerable  delay,  whether 
they  painted  miniatures  of  us  through  some 
concealed  spyhole,  or  played  upon  the  piano, 
or  witnessed  a  private  performance  of  Bom- 
bastes  Furioso  by  Mr.  Wright,  or  went  to 
sleep,  no  man  could  tell.  Tlie  wag  from  the 
South  of  France,  who,  notwithstanding  the 
rigid  surveillance,  had  managed  to  creep 
round  to  the  wheel,  came  back  with  a  report 


'  that  the  conclave  were  drinking  climmpagiM^ 
I  and  smoking  cigars.  The  story  was  not  un- 
; likely;  but  how  was  such  an  incorrigible 
joker  to  be  believed  ?  For  tliree  hours  then, 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done  bat  to  satisfy 
myself  that  the  polizeis  were  really  shirtless, 
and  to  struggle  with  an  insane  desire  to 
fly  upon  my  portmanteau  and  open  it^ 
precisely  because  it  was  sealed  up.  The 
other  passengers  were  moody,  and  my  Bnauaa 
friend  was  not  nearly  so  fond  of  me  as  he 
was  at  sea.  For,  you  must  undei-stand,  my 
passport  was  good  to  Cronstadt ;  but  once 
arrived  there,  there  was  another  process  ot 
whitewashing  to  be  gone  through  ;  and,  to  be 
intimate  with  a  man  whose  imjjers  might  not 
be  in  rule  might  compromise  even  nous 
autres. 

The  port  of  Cronstadt  was  very  thronged 
and  lively,  and  1  feasted  my  eyes  upon  some 
huge  English  steamers  from  Hull  and  other 
northern  English  ports.  It  did  me  good  to 
see  the  Union  Jack  ;  but  where  were  the 
gunboats,  Mr.  Bull  ?  Ah  !  where  were  the 
gunboats  'I  Failing  these,  there  were  plenty 
of  Russian  gunboats — black,  saucy,  trim, 
diabolical,  little  crafts  enough,  which  were 
steaming  about  as  if  in  search  of  some  stray 
infernal  machine  that  mi^ht  have  been 
overlooked  since  tlie  war  time.  Far  away 
through  the  grove  of  m:ists,  I  could  desery 
the  monarchs  of  the  forests,  the  huge,  hall* 
masted  hulks  of  the  Russian  line-of-battle 
ships.  The  stars  and  sti-ipes  of  the  great 
American  republic  were  very  much  to  the 
fore  this  Tuesday  morning ;  and,  as  I  found 
afterwards,  the  American  element  was  what 
Americans  would  term  almighty  strong  in 
Russia.  There  was  nothing  to  be  seen  oi 
Cronstadt,  the  town,  but  the  spires  of  some 
churahes,  some  thundering  barracks,  the  dome 
of  the  museum,  and  forts,  forts,  forts.  But 
Cronstadt  the  port  was  vei*y[gay  with  dancing 
8kii&,  and  swift  men-o'-war  boats  with  their 
white-clad  crews,  and  little  coteries  of  coquet- 
tish yachts.  The  sky  was  so  bright,  the 
water  so  blue,  the  flags  so  vnried,  the  ^iichts 
so  rakish  and  snowy-sailed,  that  I  could  have 
fancied  myself  for  a  moment  in  Kingstown 
harbour,  on  my  way  to  Dublin,  instead  of 
St.  Petersburg  but  for  the  forts,  forts^  forts. 

While  I  was  viewing  these  things  and 
cursing  Mr.  Wright  (was  it  for  this  tliat  he 
won  our  hearts  at  the  Adelphi  for  so  many 
years,  inveigling  us  out  of  so  many  half-price 
shillingH,  and  insidiously  concealing  the  fact 
of  his  connection  with  Count  OrlofiT — now 
Prince  Dolgorouki's  secret  police  ?),  whUe  I 
was  smoking  very  neai'ly  the  last  cigar  that  I 
was  to  smoke  in  the  open  air  so  near  St 
Petersburg,  there  had  glided  alongside  and 
nestled  under  the  shadow  of  our  big  paddle- 
boxes  a  tiny  war-steamer,  or  pyroscaphe^ 
with  a  St.  Andrew  or  blue  X  cross  on  a  wnite 
flag  at  her  stern,  and  another  little  flag  at 
her  fore,  compounded  of  different  crosses  and 
colours,  and  looking  curiously  like  a  Union 
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Jackj  though  it  waanH  one  by  any  meane 
Nigim  fmt  Bed  formoaa:  jet  black  wna  her 
liwH,  but  «he  was  cotaely-ljeacitiruij  a  long 
lithe  lizard  carved  in  ebony,  with  an  ivory 
Bti  eak  on  her  back  (ihat  waa  har  deck)^  auti 
glidirif  almost  noiselessly  over  tlie  water. 
Bbc  looked  not  ao  much  like  a  steamer  as 
like  the  toy  model  of  one  seen  through  a 
powerful  opera-glasa ;  and  her  wheel  and 
oompnjM,  and  spider* web  riggingj  and  shining 
brass  bolts,  and  beeswaxed  blocks,  would 
Lave  looked  far  more  in  plaee  in  the  toyman's 
window  in  Fleet  Street,  London,  than  in  this 
grim  Croustadt*  She  had  her  little  murder- 
popgUDs  though — tapering  Httle  brass  play- 
ilangs,  such  as  you  may  see  by  dozens  in  a 
ba^kift,  marked  eighlpence  each,  in  the  same 
toyahop  wiudow.  This  waa  a  Bussian-built 
boat,  with  Russian  engines,  engineers,  and 
erew,andahe  seemed  to  say  to  me  mockingly  : 
**  Ah  I  we  have  no  war-stearuera,  haven*t  we  ? 
we  are  dependent  upon  England  for  our  ma- 
chinery, are  we  T  Wait  a  bit  1  "  She  was,  in 
truth,  as  crack  a  piece  of  naval  goods  as  I — 
not  being  a  judge — could  wish  to  see.  &he  had 
a  full  crew  of  fine  hardy  fellows,  spotleesty 
«leau,  and  attired  from  head  to  foot  in  white 
dyck.  They  were  strapping,  tawn^,  mousta- 
ehvoed  men  ^  mostly,  1  was  told,  Fins;  Your 
true  Hu^ian  is  no  sat  lor  ;  though  you  may 
teach  htm  to  row,  reef,  and  steer,  as  you  may 
ic^ach  him  to  dance  on  tlie  tight-rope.  On  the 
paddle -bridge  there  was  an  ariu-di.'iir,  covered 
witli  criiiison  velvet,  and  in  it,  with  his  fet^t 
on  a  footjttool  covered  with  the  same  niateriid, 
sate  the  commander  of  the  st<-*»mer.  11b  whm 
pu^n^  a  paper  cigar  ;  he  was  moustachioed 
and  wnisKercd  like  a  life  guardsman  ;  he  was 
epaultftted  and  belaced ;  he  waa  crossed  and 
medal  led  for  his  services  at  the  sieg«  of 
Bt^JIeiiglfi,  dunbtless ;  ho  had  sj>otleBB  white 
troussrs  tightly  strapped  over  his  patent- 
leather  boot^ ;  but  he  had  not  a  pair  of 
spurs  I  though  I  looked  for  them  attenlively, 
and  those  who  state  that  such  omameuts 
exist  on  the  heela  of  Iluaalan  naval  oibcer^ 
are  calumniators.  Instead  of  a  sword,  he 
wore  a  dirk  at  bis  side,  with  a  gold  and  ivory 
hilt,  very  tasteful  and  sbtp-shape  ;  and,  at  tht* 
stern  of  the  vessel  there  stood,  molionleas  and 
rigid^  a  long  man,  with  a  drooping  moustache 
like  an  artist's  Sweetener,  with  a  thoroughly 
Tartar  face,  and  clad  in  the  eternal  coarse 
grey  sack,  who  they  aaid  was  a  mMship- 
man.  He  had  a  huge  hour^glans  before  him, 
uid  two  smaller  quurtttr-hour-glasses,  which 
be  tumsd  witli  grave  composure  when  the 
aand  had  run  out. 

On  the  deck  of  an  adjacent  lighter  I  eon  Id 
s«e,  for  the  Brst  time,  the  genuine  Eussian 
national  costume  on  a  score  of  stalwart, 
biiarded  men,  cUd  in  an  almost  brimless  felt 
hat  (not  uidike  that  patron ijsed  by  the  Con- 
Baughtbm;trtitters),  a  sheepskin  coat,  with  the 
ikinny  side  out  and  the  woolly  aide  in  (Mr. 
Brian  OXynn's  Ikvourite  wear,  and  which  he 
declared   to  be  mighty  convanient),   baggy 


breeches,  apparently  of  bed- ticking,  and  long, 
clumsy,  thick-soled  boots  of  leatlier  tunocent 
of  hlat'kingj  and  worn  outside  tlte  trousei's. 
These  poor  devils  had  been  lading  a  Dutch 
galliot,  and  it  being  dinner*hour,  1  suppose, 
had  knocked  off  work,  and  were  lyin^f  dead 
asleep  in  all  sorts  of  wonderful  posit  ions* 
Frone  to  the  deck  on  the  stomach,  with  the 
hands  and  tegs  stretched  out  like  ao  many 
turtle,  seemed  to  be  the  favoutite  posture 
for  repose*  But  one  gentleman,  lying  on 
hia  back,  presented  himself  to  my  vhw 
ill  a  moat  marvellous  state  of  fore^short' 
ening — leaving  nothing  visible  to  me  but 
the  soles  of  his  boots^  the  convexity  of  his 
stomach  and  the  tip  of  his  nose.  By  and  by 
their  time  for  turning  to  again  came  ;  and, 
when  I  saw  the  mate  or  foreman — ^or  whatever 
elise  he  was — of  the  gang,  step  among  them 
witli  a  loJig  twisted  rattan,  lilce  that  of  the 

faoler  in  the  bridewell  scene  of  the  Harlot^a 
'r ogress,  and  remind  them  that  it  was  time 
to  go  to  work  by  the  gentle  means  of  striking, 
kicking,  and  all  but  jumping  on  them,  I 
received  my  lirst  lesson,  that  I  was  in  a 
country  where  flesh  and  blood  are  cheaper — 
much  cheaper — ^thau  gentle  Thomas  Hood 
ever  wotted  of. 

We  had  been  in  our  floating  pnson  with 
the  chance  of  being  drowued,  thre^^  hour^i  tn 
addition  to  the  seventy-three  we  had  con* 
Bumed  in  coming  from  otettin^  when  the  door 
of  the  saloon  was  flung  wide  open,  and  a 
poiizei,  seemingly  seized  with  insanity,  began 
frantically  vociferating  **  Voyageur  passport  I 
Pasfsport  voyageurl*'  at  the  very  top  of  hie 
voice-  which  cries  he  continued  without  inter'- 
mission  till  he  either  ran  down,  like  a  clockt 
or  was  threatened  by  a  discieKt  and  seanda^ 
Used  corporal  with  the  disciplinary  application 
of  the  sttck  if  he  did  not  desist.  Poor  fellow ! 
this  was,  very  likely,  all  the  French  he  knew, 
and  he  wm  proud  of  it  t  Taking  this  as  a 
gentle  hint  that  we  were  to  enter  the  saloon 
for  passport  purpoaca,  we  all  potired  into  that 
apiirtment  pfile-m^le  like  your  honourable 
house  to  the  bar  of  the  Lords.  And  here  we 
fouud  several  empty  bottiea  and  a  strong 
smell  of  cigar  smoke,  whieh  rather  bore  out 
the  wag's  story  of  the  champagne  and  cigars ; 
and,  sitting  at  a  table,  Mr.  Wright*  more 
toothy  than  ever,  the  captain,  the  helmeta^ 
and  somebody  else  we  little  e^^pected  to  9m, 
Thtre  were  only  twenty-nine  paBaengert 
standing  round  the  table.  Do  you  imder- 
stand  nowl  The  thirtieth  pasftenger  waa 
one  of  the  lot — one  of  ces  gen»-li— Km«  ©f 
Count  Orloffa  nierry  men,  So^  ftt  Icaat^  I 
conjecture,  for  he  was  the  9omeho4j  eke  aSt 
the  table,  and  be  asked  me^  wiiti  all  Um  «q^ 
uem  in  the  world — ^wb«ii  my  torn  eaai^^iA 
as  if  he ba<l  never  tteen  mm bcfoto  ia  ^^mw^^ 
wiiat  luy  object  la  eoaii^  to  Ruaoi^  ^0ti 
be  ?  I  told  him  tl^  I  iwya^wd  mv  ^^ 
plaisir,  at  wliich  reply  ht  liMniJ  «itt.^Mi^b 
rately  8atbtt«dp  uid  Stt^  ft  9e«l  ^mm  ^  9t 
on  ft  aprawiti!^  §kmiA  if  l*F^     ^  N^v^ 
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ticed  that  he  bad  been  Tery  tadtiirn,  and, 
aa  I  tbonght,  deaf,  during  our  passage— a 
white-faced  bound  ! — but  that  he  took  to  his 
victuals  and  drink  very  kindly  ;  and  this  was 
his  object  for  coming  to  Bussia.  Of  course, 
a  Hussian  goyemnient  employ6  may  travel 
for  ins  pleasure,  like  other  folks ;  especially 
on  a  proliable  salary  of  about  forty  pounds 
a-veai* ;  and  this  pale  functionary  may  have 
been  letuming  from  the  baths  of  Spa  or 
Wildbad ;  but  it  was  very  suspicious.  1  won- 
der how  much  he  paid  for  his  passage  I 

We  did  not  get  our  passports  back  yet — O 
no !  but  each  traveller  received  a  CEird  on 
which  was  a  big  seal,  in  very  coarse  red  wax, 
bearing  the  impress  of  the  everlasting  double 
eagle,  and  this  was  our  passport  from  Cron- 
stadt  to  Petersbiirg  town.  Very  speetUly  and 
gladly  we  bade  a  long,  long  fiirewell  to  the 
l^reuBsicher  Adler  and  Captain  Steffens; 
and,  giving  up  onr  sealing-wax  passports 
atepp^  on  board  the  pyroscaphe.  She  had 
her  name  in  gilt  capitals  on  her  paddle-boxes ; 
but  I  could  not  spell  ilussiau  then,  and  so  re- 
mained ignorant  on  that  subject  I  ought 
not  to  omit  stating  that  Mr.  Wright— after 
telling  us  in  a  jaunty  manner,  that  it  was 
beautiful  weather,  beautiful  weather,  and 
that  we  had  had  a  charmiug  passage,  chai*m- 
iug  passage^ — disappeared.  He  did  not  remain 
in  the  saloon,  and  lie  did  not  come  with  us. 
Perhaps  he  returned  aloft  to  resume  his 
cherub  duties,  or  floated  away,  or  melted 
away,  or  sank  away.  At  all  events,  he  went 
right  away  somewhere,  and  I  saw  him  no 
more. 

During  the  three  hours  the  pyroscaphe  had 
been  lying  alongside  the  PruuBsischer  Adler, 
there  had  been  a  long  plank,  neatly  carpete>l, 
sloping  from  the  gangway  of  one  vessel  to 
that  of  the  other.  The  sight  of  this  plank, 
all  ready  for  walking  upon,  and  yet  tabooed  to 
mortal  footsteps,  had  tantalised  and  riled  us 
not  a  little.  On  the  bulwark  of  the  Adler 
there  had  been  laid,  at  richt  angles  to  it  but 
also  slouiug  downwards,  a  long,  heaviesh  beam 
of  wood  painted  in  alternate  olack  and  white 
streaks,  which  was  to  serve  aa  a  hand-rail 
for  the  ladies  when  they  made  the  descensus 
Avemi.  The  opposite  extremity  of  this  beam 
was  held  by  a  Russian  man-o  Var's  man  on  the 
pyi^oscaphe's  deck  ;  a  thick-set,  moustachioed 
lout  in  white-duck  cap,  frock,  and  trowsers. 
He  held  the  beam  in  one  hand,  and  sup- 
ported his  elbow  with  the  other ;  and  there 
and  thus  I  declare  he  held  it  during  three 
mortal  hours.  It  would  have  been  about  as 
easy  for  him  to  stand  on  one  leg  during 
that  period.  I  lost  sight  of  him  occasionally, 
as  I  paced  to  and  fro  on  the  deck  ;  but,  when  I 
returned,  he  was  always  in  the  same  position 
— stiff,  motionless,  impassible,  witli  the  beam 
in  his  right  hand  and  his  elbow  in  his  left. 
I  do  not  know  what  amount  ,of  etic .  would 
have  fallen  to  this  poor  fellow  s  share  if  he 
had  flinched  or  stumbled  ;  but,  when  I  tried 
to  picture  to  myself  an  English,  a  French,  or 


an  American  sailor  in  a  rimilar  poaiiion, 
I  could  not  help  admitting  that  Koasim  is 
a  country  where  discipline  is  understood, 
not  only  m  theory,  but  in  practice. 

The  interior  of  the  pyroscaphe  did  not 
belie  her  exterior.  She  was  appointed  through- 
out like  an  English  nobleman  s  yacht.  There 
was  a  tiny  saloon  with  rosewood  fixings,  dis- 
temper paintings  in  gilt  frames,  damask  hang- 
ings, held  up  by  ormolu  Cupids,  and  minors 
^ore  for  the  fair  ladies  to  admire  themselves 
in.  The  little  French  actress  immediately  con- 
verted one  of  them  into  the  prettiest  picture- 
frame  you  would  desire  to  see  in  or  out  of 
Russia ;  and,  leaving  Miss  Wapps  to  inspect 
her  blue-bronzed  nose  in  another,  I  went  on 
deck,  where  there  were  benches  on  bronzed 
legs  and  covered  with  crimson  Telvet^  and 
camp-stools  with  seats  worked  in  Berlin  wooL 
I  have  been  told  that  the  ofBcers  of  the  Rus- 
sian navy  have  a  pretty  talent  in  that  genre 
of  needlework.  My  Russian  friend — who  by 
this  time  had  utterlv  forgotten  ^so  it  seemed) 
my  existence— had  found  a  friena  of  his  in  the 
person  of  the  commander  of  the  steamer,  and 
the  pair  had  retired  to  that  officer's  private 
cabin  to  drink  champagne.  Always  cham- 
pagne. I  noticed  that  when  they  recognised 
each  other  at  first,  it  was  (oddly  enough)  in 
the  Frencii  language  that  their  salutations 
were  interchanged. 

We  were  yet  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and 
the  canal  of  the  Neva  was  still  far  off,  when 
Captain  Smith — ^who,  it  will  be  remembered, 
had  gone  over  to  the  enemy,  or  Wapps  fac- 
tion— came  over  to  me  with  overtures  of  peace. 
He  had  somehow  managed  to  save  those  booti 
of  his  out  of  the  general  confiscation  wreck, 
and  earned  them  now  like  buckets.  He  had 
his  reasons  for  an  armistice,  the  captain  ;  for 
he  remarked  that  we  might  be  of  great  ser- 
vice to  one  another  in  the  Custom  Hooaa 
You  help  me,  and  1*11  help  you,**  said  Cap- 
tain Smith.  This  was  all  very  fair  and 
liberal,  and  on  the  live  and  let  live  principle, 
which  1  heartily  admira  ;  but,  when  the  cap- 
tain proffered  a  suggestion  that  I  should  he^ 
him  by  carrying  the  abhorred  boots  with  the 
sheepskin  linings,  and  proceeded  to  yoke  ma 
with  them,  milkman  fashion,  I  resisted,  and 
told  him,  like  Gregory,  that  Td  not  csiiy 
coals— nay,  nor  boots  either.  On  this  be 
went  on  another  tack ;  and,  conTeyinc  me  to  a 
secret  place  under  the  companion-ladder,  ear- 
nestly euti-eated  me  to  conceal,  on  his  behal( 
underneath  my  waistcoat,  a  roll  of  vezy 
sleezy  sky-blue  merino,  which  he  assured  me 
was  for  a  dress  for  his  little  daughter  Gretchen, 
and  which  he  had  hitherto  concealed  in  tlia 
mysterious  boots.  I  must  say  that  the  sky- 
blue  meriuo  did  not  look  very  valuable:  I 
don*t  think,  in  fact,  that  it  was  worth  muck 
more  than  a  *'  tarn  ; "  and  I  did  not  relish  the 
idea  of  becoming  an  amateur  smuggler  os 
other  merchants  account.  But  what  was  1 W 
do  ?  The  captain  was  a  bore,  but  the  father 
had  a  claim  to  my  services.    It  was  pleasaoli 
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beside^  to  tTa&k  that  the  captain  had  a 
daughter  nt  all — a  hright-eyed  little  maid, 
with  aoft  brown  liair,  perhaps  ;  and  I  pictured 
her  to  myself  in  the  nky-blue  meritio  nitting 
tijj  the  caiitain'js  knee,  while  that  ginnt  mariner 
tuhl  her  gcories  af  hia  v 031(1^1*11  on  iha  i^ak 
eeas,  and  forhore  in  love  froia  buying  any- 
thing about  the  perilous  ice  and  tlie  mii^etlc 
ishmtis  I  nay,  gloaatjd  over  his  shipwreck  otT 
t]i«  Isle  of  Weu^el,  and  made  out  the  eiiper- 
eargo  to  be  an  aogel  of  light  ru  titer  Uhlh  a 
"  tarn  tieft"  So  I  smuggled  Captain  Sniith*s 
sky-blae  ineiino  through  the  Cintom  House 
for  him  *  and  if  I  had  nt>  aorer  sin  than  that 
on  my  couftcience,  I  aliould  go  to  bed  with  a 
liglii  heart  to-nighL 

lii  gratitude  for  thia  conc^&inu  the  cap- 
tain prO[iOi»ed  a  diiuk,  to  whhh  I  nothing 
loth — for  I  wa9  quite  faint  with  tlie  heat 
and  d^laj — ^on rented.  The  refre^hmeiit-rooin 
WMC  a  little  mahogany  box  below,  with  a 
Gut-glaoa  chandelier  hanging  from  the  ceil- 
ing, about  half-a-doseii  aizea  too  large  for 
Ihe  apart meut.  There  was  a  bar  covered 
with  iiiarhb,  and  a  i^rave  waiter  iJi  black, 
with  a  white  neakcluth  aiid  white  glovei  : 
A  waiter  who  looked  aa  if,  for  private  or 
politieal  reaaons,  he  was  eoulent  to  hand 
round  schu*ipps,  but  that  he  could  be  an 
atnimeaatlor  if  he  cho^ie.  There  waa  a  bar^ 
keeper,  whose  »took  of  Freneli  was  restricted 
to  tne^^  three  words,  EaU'de-vie,  Mooiiaoo,  and 
Rouble-nrgent,  He  made  liiit^r^Hl  u^e  of 
tlieae ;  and  1  remarked  that,  altliough  it 
waa  such  a  handsome  pyrpac^iphe  with  a 
chandtdier  and  camp  atoole  worked  in  Berlin 
wool,  the  bar-keeper  took  very  goml  care  to 
ha VI*  the  rouUe-argt^nt  in  ht3  hand,  before 
he  delivered  the  Eau-de-vie  to  a  Mooseoo. 
Paying  beforehand  ts  the  rule  in  Russia, 
AQu  ihii  ia  why  the  Kusatana  are  audi  bad 
pAymaatera^  I'he  little  mahogany  box  is 
erazinEaed  with  pasaengera,  tfilking,  laughing, 
and  sliaking  haoda  witli  each  other  in  pure 
good-nature,  aa  men  will  do  wlien  they  come 
t4>  the  end  of  a  tedious  journey.  The  wag 
fjrom  the  south  of  l^Vaoce  waa  in  immense 
force,  snd  inceesantly  ejaculated  "  Vodki  I 
Vodki  I ''  ca[>ering  about  with  a  glaaa  of  that 
llanor  iti  hiii  hand,  and  drinking  and  hob- 
no  obing  with  every boi)y»  I  tried  a  glass  of 
vodki,*  and  immediately  understood  what 
gettuine  blue  ruin  w:ts.  For  thia  Yoflki  waa 
bright  blue,  and  it  tasted — ugh  f  of  what  did 
it  not  taste  1  Bilge- water,  vitj-iol,  turpentine, 
eopal^raraish,  £re,  and  caalor-oil  I  There 
waa  champagne^  and  there  was  Latitte,  too, 
to  he  had,  Cognac,  brantewein,  achtiiLppa, 
aniseed  (of  which  the  Ruasiana  are  immode- 
rately fond),  and  an  hifnnty  of  butter^brods 
spread  with  caviare — no  more,  no  more  of 
that  I — dried  l^elouga,  smoked  aalmon,  cold 
veal,  bacon,  sard  in  ea,  and  tongue.  I  don^t 
know  Iheea&ct  figures  of  the  tariff"  of  prices ; 
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hut  I  know  that  there  waa  uever  any  change 

out  of  a  silver  rouble* 

In  this  convivial  little  den,  Cnptitin  Smith 
in  hiii  turn  found  a  friend.  Tliia  was  no 
other  than  Petersen  ;  and  nothing  would 
serve  Captidn  8ruiih|  but  that  1  muBt  be 
introduced  to  Pet  ersen.  "Be  agt  nt  vor  de 
gompaoy  that  uaed  do  go  do  HeUingfora," 
he  whiapercd.  What  contpany,  and  what  the 
deuce  had  I  to  do  with  the  gompany,  or 
Willi  Petei^en  ?  However,  there  w,'ia  no  help 
for  it*  and  I  waa  introiluced*  Petersen 
liaguerreotyped,  would  have  p!iBsed  very  well 
for  the  likeness  of  Mr.  Kobouy  ;  for  his  lar^e 
head  waa  joined  to  his  long  legs,  wiih 
no  perceptible  torao,  and  with  only  a  Vfry 
narrow  interval  or  belt  of  red  phiah  w;dst- 
coat  between.  He  hnd  the  face  of  a  fox 
who  WHS  deter  nun  ed  to  he  cJeim  shaved  or  to 
die  t  and,  indeeti,  there  wms  not  a  hair  leJi 
on  hia  face,  but  he  hud  ga^died  himself  ter- 
ribly in  the  operation,  and  hia  copper  skin 
waa  laced  with  his  re<l  oxide  of  lead  Vdoodi 
He  had  a  hat  ^o  huge  and  ho  furry  in  nap, 
that  he  looked  with  it  on  like  the  Lord 
Mayor's  sword-bearer,  and  he  may,  indeed, 
have  been  the  myalerious  S  worth  hear  er^s 
young  man,  of  whom  we  heard  so  much 
during  the  sittings  of  tht*  City  Corporation 
Comniissifm*  When  I  was  intrt>duced  to 
him  as*'  Mbter  aus  Englandj'*  (whtoh  was  all 
Captain  Smiih  knew  of  my  nfune)  he  opened 
his  wide  mouth,  and  stared  at  me  with  his 
fishy  spherical  t^yea  with  such  Intensity,  that 
I  fauoi^d  that  the  aockela  were  l^oii^giuis,  and 
that  he  meant  10  shoot  the  arpieous  globes 
against  me«  The  open  mouth,  I  think,  really 
mt?ant  something,  signifying  that  Petersen 
waa  huogryt  an*!  desired  meat  ;  for  the  Cap- 
tain immediately  aftt;r wards  whisptrred  to 
nie  that  we  had  belter  otfer  Petersen  a  beef- 
steak. Why  any  beefsteak  of  mine  should 
be  offered  to  Petersen  I  know  no  n^ore  than 
why  the  celebrated  Oozly  bird  should  hide 
hii  head  in  the  sand,  and  whistle  through  the 
nape  of  his  neck  ;  but  I  wot  a  tape  tied,  dazed 
With  the  vodki  and  the  chandelier,  the  confu- 
sion of  tonguea,  and  F(^te^3en's  eyes  and  hat, 
and  I  nodded  dully  in  con  Bent.  A  beefsteak 
in  RuBsin  means  meat  and  potatoes,  and 
bread,  chaesej  a  bottle  of  Moscow  beer,  and 
any  pretty  litUe  tiny  kickshaws  In  the  way 
of  pastry  that  may  strike  William  Cook, 
Patersen,  who  had  accepted  the  offer  by  lift- 
ing the  swordbearer'a  hat,  began  snapping  up 
the  fuod  like  a  kingtislier  ;  and  as  regards 
the  payment,  the  we  (Captcun  Smith  being 
busily  eng;u{€d  somewhere  else  with  hia 
bootij)  turned  oat  to  be  me,  aiid  amounted  to 
a  silver  rouble.  Three  and  threepence  for 
Petersen  !  He  waia  to  give  me  some  valuable 
information  about  hotels,  ami  so  foi-th,  Peter- 
sen ;  but  his  mouth  was  too  full  for  him  to 
speak.  He  changed  some  monuy  for  me, 
however^  and  gave  me,  for  my  i-emaining 
t balers,  a  greasy  Russian  rouble^  note,  and 
some  battered  copecks.    I  am   inclined   to 
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think  tliat  Petersen  benefited  by  thia  transac- 
tion consiilerablj. 

All  at  once  there  was  a  cry  ftrom  the  pas- 
seugera  above,  of  "  Isaacs  !  Isaacs ! "  audi 
leaving  Petersen  still  wolfing  my  beefsteak, 
I  hastened  on  deck.  We  hful  entered  long 
since  the  canal  of  the  broad,  shallow,  false, 
shininj^,  silvery,  Neva,  in  which  the  only 
navigable  channel  was  marked  out  by  flags. 
We  had  left  on  our  right  hand  the  palaces  of 
Oranienbauni  and  Petergoff,  and  now  we  saw 
right  ahead,  flashing  in  the  sun  like  the  orb 
of  a  kinff,  the  bumislied  dome  of  the  great 
cathedral  of  St  Izak.  Then  the  vast  work- 
shops and  ship-building  yards  of  Mr.  Baird ; 
then  immense  tallow  warehouses  (looking 
like  forts  again),  and  then,  starting  up  on 
every  side,  not  by  twos  or  threes,  but  by 
scores,  and  starting  up^  as  if  by  magic,  the 
golden  spires  and  domes  of  Petersburg ! 

I  say  starting  up:  it  is  the  only  wordL 
Some  half-dozen  years  ago  I  was  silly  enough 
to  po  up  in  a  balloon,  which,  bursting  at  the 
altitude  of  a  mile,  sent  its  passengers  down 
again.  We  fell  over  Fulham ;  and  I  shall 
never  forget  the  agonising  distinctness  with 
which  houses^  chimnevs,  churches  seemed 
rushing  up  to  us  instead  of  we  coming  down 
to  them.  I  specially  remember  Fulham  church 
steeple,  on  which  I  expected  every  moment 
to  be  transfixed.  Now,  though  the  plane  was 
horizontal,  not  vertical,  the  effect  was  exactly 
similar ;  and,  as  if  from  the  bosom  of  the 
Neva,  the  churches  and  palaces  started  up. 

We  went,  straight  as  an  arrow  from  a 
Tartar's  bow,  into  the  very  heart  of  the  city. 
No  suburbs,  no  streets  gradually  growing 
upon  you,  no  buildings  c^radually  increasing 
in  density.  We  were  there  ;  alongside  the 
English  quay,  in  sight  of  the  Custom-house 
and  Exchange,  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the 
Winter  Palace,  hard  by  the  colossal  statue  of 
Peter  the  Great,  nearly  opposite  the  senate 
and  the  Saint  Synode,  close  to  the  ministry 
of  war,  within  view  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
under  the  guns  of  the  fortress,  before  you 
could  say  Jack  Bobinson. 

The  English  quay  ?  Could  this  be  Russia  f 
Palaces,  villas,  Corinthian  columns,  elegantly 
dressed  ladies  with  parasols  and  lapdogs,  and 
children  gazing  at  us  from  the  quay,  hand- 
some equipages,  curvetting  cavaliers,  and  the 
notes  of  a  military  band  floating  on  the  air. 
Yes :  this  was  Bussia ;  and  England  was 
fifteen  hundred  real,  and  fifteen  thousand 
moral,  miles  ofL 

The  handsome  granite  quays  and  elegantly 
dressed  ladies  were  not  for  us  to  walk  on  or 
with  just  yet.  A  double  line  of  police  son- 
tries  extended  from  a  little  pavilion  in  which 
we  landed  to  a  low  whitewashed  archway  on 
the  other  side  of  the  quay,  firom  which  a 
flight  of  stone  steps  led  apparently  into  a 
range  of  cellars.  Walking,  tired  and  dusty, 
through  this  lane  of  stern  policemen  (liberty 
and  the  ladies  peeping  at  us  over  the  shoul- 
dera  of  the  polizeis)  I  could  not  resist  an  odd 


feeling  that  I  had  come  in  the  van  from  the 
house  of  detention  at  Croustadt  to  the  county 
gaol  at  Petersburg,  and  that  I  was  down  for 
three  months,  with  hard  labour;  the  last 
week  solitary.  Curiously  enough,  at  balls, 
soirees,  and  suppers,  at  St  Petersburg,  at 
Moscow,  in  town  and  country,  I  could  never 
divest  myself  of  that  county-gaol  feeling  till  I 
got  my  discharge  at  Cronstadt  again,  three 
months  afterwarda. 


A  DULL  DAY  ON  EXMOOR 

Mb,  Albert  Smith,  in  the  course  of  his 
entertauiment  at  Iigyptian  Hall,  is  aeeoa- 
tomed  to  preface  that  admirable  monologue  of 
the  Engineer  of  the  Aostrian  Llovd's,  with 
this  remark,  *^  He  told  me  the  stupidest  stoiy 
that  I  ever  heard  in  all  my  life,  and  now, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  going  to  tell  it  to 
you.'*  Thus  I,  havinffpassed  through  and 
mercifully  got  out  of  Thurmlav,  the  twenU- 
ei^hth  day  of  August — the  dullest  day  by  far 
• fif 


in  the  white  annda  of  my  sununer 
about  to  communicate  that  experienoe. 

The  companions  of  my  misfortune  were  two: 
Lieutenant  Kidd  Shinar,  of  Her  Majesty's 
Foot,  and  Olive  Thompson,  JSeouire,  of  tna ' 
Honourable  Society  of  the  Miadle  Temple^ 
and,  by  practice,  an  amateur  painter  of  land- 
scapes. The  place  where  we  three  were  then 
and  are  now  residing  is  eminently  congenial  to 
all  delineators  of  scenery.  Upon  the  red  rocks 
by  the  sea,  on  little  islands  in  the  wooded 
streams,  and  ui>on  the  sides  of  our  parals 
hills,  there  are  pitched  countless  tents,  under 
the  shelter  of  which  the  purveyors  to  the 
water-colour  exhibitions  are  seen  during  this 
season  at  their  pleasant  toiL  When  they 
are  not  thus  actively  employed  under 
canvas,  they  saunter  loosely  about  the  vil- 
lage in  intellectual  gin-punch-and-Shelley- 
looking  groups,  with  short  pipes,  flalkmel 
shirts,  sketch-lH)ok,  and  moustachioa.  Our 
young  ladies  peep  from  under  their  sloueh 
hats  as  they  go  by,  upon  the  deathless  works 
of  these  distinguished  youths  with  admiration, 
and  ^  Oh !  1  should,  dearly  love  to  be  a 
painter's  wife !"  they  confess  at  nightly  toilettes 
to  their  bosom  fi-iends.  The  parents  of 
these  young  people,  however,  entertain  very 
different  views  upon  this  subject,  and  regard 
our  artists,  as  af^eneral  rule,  as  a  less  respect- 
able order  of  painters  and  glaziers. 

Nothing  but  desperate  ennui  ooDld 
have  mMe  brothers  of  Olive  Thomp- 
son, Kidd  Shinar,  and  me.  We  had 
each  sat  at  our  separate  table  in  the  Hotel 
Coffee  Boom  for  eleven  days  running — if  I 
may  apply  that  word  to  days  that  crawled— 
quite  unconscious,  as  it  seemed,  of  each 
other's  existences.  When  the  newspaper 
was  laid  down  by  Thompson,  about  four  test 
from  where  I  was,  I  would  ling  the  bell  to 
inquire  of  the  waiter  whether  anybody  was 
usiuff  the  Times.  When  I  had  done  sending 
my  tourth  letter  to  people  I  did  not  care  a 
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pennj  atnmp  about,  KIM  Shinar  wouU  sum- 
mon iiJm  la  like  ruanaerj  and  tell  h'un  to  fetch 
ft    liirKted    candle,    aa    though    thertj    were  | 
nttihitig  of  the   kind  close    t>y*     And   eacli . 
having  heard    each   other*a    dinuer    orders^ 
we  would  mate  pveciaely  the  same  goatro- 1 
DOmic  iiiqiiirie^  Ufion   oui'  own  account,   ns\ 
thoiigli    we  had   no  data  to  go  upon.     We 
l»eliaved,  indeed,  we  flattered  ourselves  (aud  , 
without  the  flattery  it  woull  he  impossible  > 
to    keep    thU    sort  of  thing    up),    aa   only 
Eiigli^^h   g^eiitlemen   can    behave,   for   eleven 
wet  days  long.     On  tiie  twelfth  day  Kidd 
Sliiniir'of  her  Majesty's  Foot  gave  in,  and 
eonitiienced  conversation.      He   made  a   re- 
mn.ik  which  waa  brief,  to  the  |>oint,  and  not 
ftdmiiUiive  of  hny  obatrnctlve  aig  undent: 

**  What  is  to  be  doua,  to-dii/  ?  '*  we  inquired 
siiiiuliAneoualy  of  the  waiter,  after  breakfast. 

"  Wtil,  geutlt*meu,  Vm  afraid  it  will  he 
wet." 

**  Afi"ai«l  I  What  do  yon  mean  by  afraid  ?  *' 
»^id  the  Lieutenant  J  **yon  know  it  will  be 
w«*t,  yon  vaffttl>ond  I  la  there  anything 
goin^  on  Itcaideathe  rain  T  " 

"  I'o-day,  sir — let  me  see,  sir — ^the  twentj- 
elghtU  ?  There  are  racea  at  the  forest  to- 
dny,  sir.'* 

'*  What  forest  ? "  I  inquired. 

**  Exmoor,  air, — Exmoor  Format.** 

"  But  I  thought  Ejcmoor  was  a  oioor^^  I 
■aldj— **a  place  without  a  tree,*' 

"So  it  J  a,"  aaid  Thompsoai  *' that's  why 
Uiey  c:dl  it  a  foreat« 

*•  Yes,  sir/* 

•*  Well,  let*s  j;o,**  said  L 

"EjtijHior  ifi  very  beautiful^  only  a  httk^ 
«ixpaaed  tu  had  weather^"  doabted  Thoiup- 
nk 

**  Have  you  got  a  fiy  in  1 "  asked  the  lieu- 
tenatit. 

*^  Not  exactly  a  covered  fly  j  no,  sir  j  the 
&re<i    flya    are    all   out ;    weVe   a    dog- 

tt,  sir.'-  '  He  looked  through  the  baijk 
window  where  the  vehicle  \u  queation  wa? 
stand iui^  in  the  yard  under  a  shed.  The  rain 
waa  railing  upon  it  slowly  and  stead dy,  juut 
as  it  had  done  at  its  commencemeut,  two 
hundred  and  sixty-four  ho  or  a  before. 

**  I  don*t  see  any  signs  of  a  break/*  said 
Sbinar  gloonuly,  "do  you  ?  *' 

**  No ;  I  only  see  a  dog  cartj'*  replied 
Thomjjflon,  laughing.  We  all  laugh edj  it 
was  very  excusable  in  people  who  had  not 
auiiled  for  a  week. 

**  Let  us  go^^'  I  aaid  onoe  more^  greatly 
rofreaSied, 

**  Let's!"  echoed  the  other  two,  We  got  a 
bill  of  the  entertainment,  whose  very  sini- 
pUcity  (a  farmer*ii  plitLe^  a  [>ony  race,  and  u 
donkey  race)  Boerjied  to  promise  well  ■  aui.! 
Thorn |>»on,  who  knew  the  ten  mllea  thiit  la\ 
between  us  and  the  festive  scene,  agreed 
to  diive.  I  instated  upon  aitting  tHihluEl, 
bocause  I  am  of  a  modest  tind  reiiHug  naturt 
by  birth  J  and  because  I  saw  that  my  two 
Cri«nda  weald  thus  intervene   botweeu    tht^ 


i-ain  and  me.  Xidd  Sbinar  had  a  bran  new 
green  hi  Ik  umbrella  of  exquisite  proportions 
but  rather  delicate  make,  and  hia  get-up  was 
effeminately  gorgeoua,  such  as  encases  youth 
upon  the  gra*ay  slopes  of  Good  wood »  or  ia 
the  Stand  on  Aaoot  Heath.  OUve  Thompson 
waa  but  little  leaa  regpleudent  aa  a  member 
of  the  western  circuit  taking  holiday  ;  and  as 
for  myaelf,  my  clothea  were  from  Bond  Street, 
quite  srtfficieutly  unpaid  for.  and  I  also  had  a 
rather  fiuthionable  silk  umbrella*  Wo  were 
certainly  none  of  us  equipped  for  that  twenty- 
eighth  day  of  August  upon  Ejcmoor.  We 
had  railway  rugs  and  summer  overeoata  how- 
ever ;  Rud  lifrhting  our  cicfai-a,  we  started 
hopefully*  There  were  aeven  hilla  or  so 
to  be  asDeuded  before  we  could  reach  the 
moorland,  and  throu;(hont  the  whote  of  that 
iistance  dirl  Olive  Thomp^ou  descant  u)>on 
the  sublimity  of  a  scene  that  was  entirely 
hliklen  in  fog  ;  it  was  like  talkii^i;  of  some 
beloved  relative  to  an  unfortunate  person 
who  has  never  chanced  to  see  that  person. 

'*  Here*s  where  I  took  my  sketch  of  the 
Thi^ad  Stream/'  s.'dd  he,  suddenly  pulling  up 
at  a  cataract;  "you  may  remember  the 
picture  prhaps,  ^fr.  Shinar,  in  the  Exhibit 
tion  of  last  year  ?  ** 

"  No,  I  didn't  see  it/*  said  the  Lieutenant 
sharply f  for  he  waa  getting  bored  and  damp. 
**  In   water-colours    I    conclude/'    aaid  I, 
amiling,  so  that  he  should  not  miss  the  joke. 

*'  No,  air/*  said  tlie  artiat  gravely,  '*  iu  oils  ; 
it  was  twenty-dve  feet  from  the  door  of  the 
octagon  room,  and  three  inches  ^m  the 
floor  ;  it  waa  considered  rather  fine.'* 
**Wa8  it?'' I  said  as  drily. 
There  waa  then  a  ailenee  for  about  a  mileg 
except  for  the  aoft  aongh  of  tie  rain,  and  for 
(he  wind  which  caught  us  from  time  to  time 
round  the  corners  of  the  road,  and  threatened 
to  overturn  the  whole  concern  into  the  ravine 
beneath* 

"  Look  out  for  your  umbrellas  at  the  turn 
here/*  cried  Thorn paon  presently, 
*"  I  can't  hear  a  word  you  say/'  roared  Kidd. 
"  Look  out  for  your— ^** 
The  reiterated  warning  waa  lost  in  a  sudden 
^uat ;  there  was  a  aharp  whirring  noiae,  aa  if 
a  pheasant  hatl  started  up  at  the  back  of  me; 
and,  turniuff  round,  I  perceived  the  lieu* 
tenant's  umbrella,  upaitie  down  and  in  rib- 
liona  lix^king  like  nothing  bo  much  a^i  that 
parachute  which  came  down  upon  Bkck* 
heath,  so  contrary  to  poor  Mr*  Cocker's 
calculations.  Kidd  Shioar  presented  a  spec- 
tacle so  utterly  Vr*retched,  and  Jtppeared  so  de- 
!)pairingly  unconscioua  of  the  rain,  which  waa 
luat  beginning  to  spoil  his  beautifully  brushed 
hat,  that  I  could  sc4ircely  hold  on  lot  laugh- 
hig.  Thompson,  who  had  had  no  thing  hut 
tiie  drippings  of  this  green  umbrella  by  way 
<>f  shelter  (which  had  already  turned  hid  blue 
-ravat  yellow),  was  not  disp leaded. 

"  I  vote   we   go   back/^    exclaimed    Kidd 
Sliinar* 
"0,  no"  said  the  ban:\a^^T   ^^Xv^  >a*A  ^ 
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waterproof),  *^  the  weather  iB  looking  better, 
and  it  8  almost  as  far  back  as  forward/'  The 
lieutenant  locked  at  his  own  exmiisite  boots 
inquiringly,  and  then  began  to  whistle. 

"  That  is  Badgerley  yonder,  if  you  could 
see  it,**  said  Thouipj^on,  afler  a  long  pause  ; 
"  have  you  ever  heard  of  the  Doones  of  Bad- 
gerlev  ?  " 

1  thought  I  was  in  for  some  anecdotes  of 
the  aristocracy  ;  but  I  was  dry,  and  tolerably 
good-humoured,  and  I  returned  for  answer, 
that  I  had  not,  and  that  I  felt  much  interest 
in  the  Doones  of  Badgerley. 

'*  I  can  tell  you  all  about  the  Doones  of 
Yorkshire,'*  said  the  lieutenant  sulkily,  "if 
that's  anything  to  do  with  it.  Doone  was 
sheriff,  and  kept  the  hounds,  and  Fve  been 
at  hifl  place  many  times.  He  had  a  brother 
somewhere  in  the  south." 

"Ah,  but  he  didn*t  commit  murder  and 
eat  human  flesh  habitually,  as  these  Doones 
of  B-idgerley  did — did  he  ?  **  urged  Thomp- 
son. 

"  I  dare  say.  Tliey  were  a  queer  lot,  I  be- 
lieve," said  Shinar,  grimly. 

"  Bless  my  soul !  "  cried  I,  "  it's  raining 
very  hard ;  don't  you  think  we  had  better  go 
back?" 

"Don't  be  afraid,  my  dear  fellow,"  said 
Thompson,  laughing ;  "  poor  Doone  was 
hung  m  chainii  on  yon  hillock,  just  seventy 
years  ago.  He  hud  made  an  excursion  with 
some  members  of  his  family  to  a  desolate 
farm  near  Banistaple,  when  nobody  was 
at  that  time  at  home  but  an  infant  and 
a  maidservant  in  charge  of  it ;  the  latter, 
seeing  the  Doones  ride  up,  and  being 
aware,  although  slie  did  not  know  them, 
that  she  had  notldug  to  offer  people  of 
their  Equality,  left  the  child  in  the  cradle,  and 
got  into  the  oven  out  of  their  way.  The 
visitors  then  roamed  over  the  establishment, 
selecting  such  things  as  they  had  occasion 
for,  and  afterwards  sat  down  in  the  kitchen 
to  the  baby  and  onions.  Mr.  D.,  however, 
with  a  poetic  spirit  that  did  him  honour  at  the 
moment,  but  which  afterwards  caused  him 
to  be  hung  in  chains,  chose  to  deliver  himself 
of  the  following  distich,  which  he  addressed 
extemporaneously  to  the  food  in  question  ; 

'  Child,  if  they  asks  thee  who  cat  thee, 
Say  tbott  *twat  Doones  of  Badgerley.' 

''  The  girl  in  the  oven,  who  had  a  talent 
for  remembering  verses,  bore  these  words 
carefully  in  her  mind,  and  afler  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Doones  to  their  private  resi- 
dence yonder,  she  cave  such  information  to 
the  local  constabulary  that  the  result  was 
the  violent  extinction  of  the  whole  family, 
without  even  an  ap])eal  to  the  Sir  George 
Gi*ey  of  the  period.'* 

''  Mow  was  it  the  girl  was  not  done  brown 
in  the  oven  ?  "  asked  the  lieutenant  tena- 
ciously. 

"  It  was  on  a  Sunday,"  answered  Thomp- 
■on^  with  calm  triumph,  "and  the  farmer  was 


very  properly  accnstomed    to    confine    the 
househola  to  cold  meat  upon  that  day." 

We  had  now  got  upon  the  great  waste  of 
Exmoor,  which  is  interspersed  with  danger- 
ous peat  boffs  and  morasses,  and  extends 
about  ten  miles  every  way,  with  scarcely  a 
fence  or  a  tree.  The  rain  drove  up  between 
the  low  hills  in  dense  masses,  but  descended 
less  thicklv  upon  the  higher  parts  of  the  road, 
from  which  we  could  see  a  good  way  round. 
On  our  left  lay  the  little  sluggish  stream,  not 
a  yard  across,  which  from  this  desolate  birth- 
place flows  down,  through  a  land  of  plenty, 
of  park  and  meadow,  of  orchard  and  corn- 
field, by  the  old  cathedral  city  to  the  southern 
shore.  Our  attention  was  drawn  to  it  on  a 
sudden  by  Kidd  Shinar. 

"  My  precious  jingo  !  " — that  was  the  lieu- 
tenant's expression — "if  they  ain't  red 
deer ! " 

Bed  deer  they  were,  bounding  one  after 
the  other  over  the  infant  £xe  without 
any  effort,  and  then  pacing  grandly  on  into 
the  mist:  the  highest  antlered  of  them, 
the  stag  of  stags,  leading  by  a  few  paces  the 
royal  herd.  These  red  deer  of  Exmoor  are 
among  the  few  still  left  in  England  except 
in  parks.  They  are  hunted  by  a  peculiar 
breed  of  dogs,  fuller  of  tone  and  deeper 
of  tongue  thim  common,  and,  as  some  of  the 
north  country  sportsmen  observe,  by  a  pecu- 
liar breed  of  men.  The  truth  is^  several 
matters  have  to  be  observed  in  the  pursuit  of 
deer,  which  are  unknown  to  men  accustomed 
only  to  follow  smaller  game  ;  and  those  who 
don't  regard  such  particulars  must  expect 
to  be  stigmatised  sometimes  as  a  pack  of 
foolish  fox-hunters.  The  fox-hunters  we 
know,  in  their  own  country,  take  it  out,  in 
their  turn,  upon  the  hare-hunters,  who  are 
sometimes  addressed  as  thistle-whippera.  This 
fiuding  the  deer  for  ourselves,  or  at  least  going 
to  look  for  it  after  it  has  been  mai*ked  down, 
seems  a  far  nobler  method  than  that  of  turn- 
ing the  astonished  animal  out  of  the  back 
door  of  an  omnibus  ;  and  the  death  he  some- 
times dies  here,  at  bay  in  the  dark  Devon 
stream,  or  leaping  in  mad  career  down  some 
red  precipice  sheer  on  to  the  sea-shore,  seems 
fine  and  fitting.  I  happened  to  remark  some- 
thing like  this  to  the  lieutenant,  whereu|Km 
he  mounted  his  deer  hobby,  holding  on  prin- 
cipally by  the  antlers,  upon  the  different 
stages  and  varieties  of  which  he  dilated,  in 
the  pouring  rain,  until  I  was  almost  ready 
to  drop.  As  a  botanist  is  the  last  penon 
whom  I  would  ask  to  sympathise  with  me 
upon  the  delights  of  floriculture,  so  I  am 
well  purposed  never  again  to  put  a  sports- 
man upon  the  scent  of  his  favourite  game. 

We  came  continually  upon  gneat  quan- 
tities of  fine  oxen  looking  quite  oily 
in  the  rain,  and  among  large  droves  <^ 
Exmoor  ponies,  beautiful  -  eyed  and  elo- 
quent featured,  but  unkempt  and  shaggy 
enough,  and  seenunff  piteously  tliin  by  reason 
of  their  long  coats  having  got  wet  through, 
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ftod  clinging  to  their  bodltB  ;  od@  par  lieu  Wly 
pretty  fellow,  fitandiDg  under  a  little  tower 
with  na  roof  to  It^  built  izito  such  a  wall 
tm  the  Plcts  and  Scots  miuht  baYe  erected^ 
looked  out  upou  us  with  an  Irith  coni- 
plAiiency,  that  imiule  me  luiigh  &loud.  Mj  , 
oorapataoo*,  become  by  this  tbue  mere  human 
•pongei^Thompson'a  i? ate r proof,  by  the  bye, 
AA  wet  OQ  ouo  side  a^a  the  other^  and 
looking  like  a  great  piece  of  blotting* paper — 
were  quite  incapable  of  eeeiog  humour  tn 
auytlilug ;  nor  did  tbey  take  any  interest  in 
th^  eoet  of  these  little  nags»  froui  five  poundti 
tip  to  the  fancy  price  of  fifteeu,  with  wbich^ 
is  well  as  with  much  other  u^'ieful  infonna- 
tiotif  I  attempted  to  favour  them. 

Arriving  at  laat  at  the  vilJagej  where 
the  people  se#med  to  be  going  about  much  as 
uaufhlf  and  the  day  not  to  be  considered  by 
any  inean*  a  wet  one,  we  a*ked  a  crowd  of 
meu  who  were  standing  alx^ut  a  cottage  door, 
which  was  the  way  to  the  inn  1 

*'  Tliis  is  the  inn,*'  mud  tUeyj  "  and  nothing 
butit,*^ 

It  was  a  four-roorae<l  dwelling,  of  which 
one  Hpiu-tuient  was  a  ele«ping-rooro,  and  t!ie 
other  three  were  filled  withaixty-^lghtcoppr- 
coloured  natives  from  the  neighbouring  iron 
mines.  Kidd  Shinar,  who  bad  fed  himself  in 
Ihe  spirit  for  the  laat  5ve  mi  lea  upon  imagi- 
nary beefsteaks  And  cutlets  at  the  very  lea^^t^ 
with  tarts  and  clotted  cream  to  follow  ;  who 
bad  been  warnimglna  hands  and  drying  him- 
wnU,  in  hlea,  by  a  bl;izing  fire  in  a  private 
room  ]  who  bad  almost  goue  to  bed,  I  may  aay^ 
by  anticip:4tionf  in  a  niagni^ceut  chamber^ 
attended  by  olMicquious  waitem  with  con- 
tinuoua  brandy  and  water^  hot — IDdd  Shiuar 
groaned* 

Olive  Thompson  and  I  took  him  by  the 
bMida  in  pity,  and  led  him  in,  and  tbese  rude 
men,  touched  by  our  inexpressibly  pitiable 
eonditioUf  made  room  for  us  around  the  Httle 
fire*  Tbey  themselves  were  wet,  it  is  true, 
but  it  was  their  normal  state  to  be  so,  for 
upon  Bxnioor  it  always  rains,  They  crowded 
round  Kidd  Shinar  a  umbrella  (that  was)  and 
around  miue,  which  was  entirely  pat^lyscd 
on  one  side^  as  though  they  were  unaware 
of  the  original  intention  of  umbrellas. 

^Ajik  for  a  private  room,'^  said  Shlnar, 
dolefully* 

"With  turtle  and  deviUed  whitebait," 
added  Thom[>80u ;  "  do  ! '' 

Buty  room  was  made  for  ua  at  tlie  table, 
pf^aeDtly^  and  we  sat  down  t«  cold  meat  and 
capital  beer.  Wherever  we  sat,  or  moved,  or 
hutig  our  bats  or  coats^  or  stood  still,  there 
was  a  puddle.  Whenever  we  sbook  our 
hi^hda  In  the  negativei  a  halo  of  raiu- water 
waa  cast  from  them  as  from  a  houaemaid'^ 
mop.  Sbinar^s  nioustaches  huog  down  per- 
pend* cularly  from  his  lip  like  those  of  a 
Chinese  mandarin.  After  these  two  men 
lud  dined,  however,  their  sentiments  and 
feelings  were  so  gieatly  changed  that  they 
pfxjceeded  to  contemj^ate  walking  a  mile  and 


a  half  uf^  hill  to  an  open  moor  whereupon  the 
race 'Course  was,  and  thiiber  at  last  tbey 
wept.  As,  in  the  first  place,  I  had  not  been 
so  cafit  down  by  misfortune  aa  they,  so  I  was 
not  now  BO  unauly  exciteil  by  cold  meat  and 
partial  dryness  as  to  venture  out  again  mi- 
necesi*,Hnly,  but  remained  in  couipaiiy  with 
about  bidf  of  our  copper-coloured  friends, 

Tbey  were  as  fine  and  intelligent  looking 
a  set  of  men  aa  I  ever  saw,  an*!  tbe  one 
or  two  women  Kraoug  them,  remarkably 
bright- eyed  and  cleanly*  There  was  no 
drunkenness,  to  be  adled  so^  and  very 
little  quarrelling  ;  but  I  was  told  that  there 
were  almost  as  many  folks  in  that  Eimoor 
beer*bonjie  every  day  as  upou  this  parti- 
cular oceaaiou.  The  village  Simonsbatb, 
which  will  soon  be  a  town,  and  probably  one 
day  a  very  large  one,  la  at  pi'esent  in  its 
infancy  ;  but  a  handsoaie  church  is  built 
tberc^  and  a  parsonage — the  clergyman  not 
yet  appointed  J  we  will  hope  for  mecba- 
nios*  institute  and  lending;  libr^iry  in  due 
time*  The  mines  in  its  neigbbourhood  have 
been  taken  on  trial  by  three  of  the  largest 
companies  in  Knc^land^  and  bid  fair  to 
make  a  populous  haunt  and  busy  mart  of 
tills  ban'en  and  unproductive  moor.  I 
confess  that  I  like  tlie  miner,  and  tldnk 
him  a  very  civil  fellow  at  bottom*  He  won't 
be  doniiu celled  over,  and  he  woo't  sUiud  suflt 
soap  (nor  any  other  soap,  to  look  at  him) ; 
but  when  you  have  drunk  out  of  his  own 
quart  fK>t,  and  taken  a  spark  from  hia  own 
short  pipe,  he  in  an  honesty  knid-hearied, 
sensible  person,  and  has  as  large  a  stock  of 
good  ft^eliogs  about  bim  as  ot  bad  words, 
I,  for  my  part,  got  on  capitally  witb  my 
neighbours  on  either  side  j  and,  if  I  did  treat 
them  to  a  gla;is  or  two,  it  wils  not  until  I  had 
partaken  of  their  own  hospitality  BmL 
riieir  conversation  ran,  for  the  most  part, 
upon  the  prospects  of  the  pita :  "  if  the  lode 
goes  wedge-like,  with  the  smaller  end  down, 
why  then  it  soon  comes  to  an  end  ■  l>ut,  if  tho 
small  end  is  uppermost^  there^a  no  knowing 
where  it  mayn't  spread  below,^'  tbey  said; 
and  seemed  to  take  an  interest  in  tbe  matter 
generally,  apart  ftxjm  its  relation  to  them- 
selves* They  did  not  complain  lunch  of 
anything,  t-xcept  of  **  Capiil/'  who  seemed  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  everybody  dreadfully. 
He  made  their  work  harder;  he  lowered 
their  wages  ;  he  donbled  their  toil-time  ; 
and  he  detiranded,  at  the  same  moment,  Ihe 
whole  of  the  three  companies*  I  took  him 
to  be  some  wicked  overlooker,  or  unjust 
atewrml^  for  a  long  while,  until  I  learned 
that  i  -aiiel  broke  their  pick-a^ces  and  shovels* 
When  Tasked  who  he  really  was,  in  oixler  to 
ex|>ose  suck  a  rulfian  in  this  joum.'il,  he 
turned  out  to  be  some  unpleaaant  mineral 
substance^  whicb  the  mioeni  are  constantly 
coming  upon,  hanl  n»  the  iron  they  are  in 
search  of,  but  not  nearly  so  valuable. 

There  was  a  deal  of  singing  going  on  aU 
thia  time,. for  the  most  part  ive\\.\\«Y  ^^vtv^aA^ 
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liumorons,  nor  decent  ;  otherwise  tlie  hour 
passed  pleasantly  enough  until  my  two 
companions  returned,  if  mdeed  these  miser- 
ables  were  they !  If  they  went  out  sponges, 
what  marine  invective  can  express  their 
appearance  when  thev  got  back  again  ? 
They  were  sodden  and  dripping  wet  as  well ; 
they  were  pulp  in  the  third  stage,  and  might 
have  been  made  into  a  couple  of  sheets  of 
foolscap  by  one  process  of  a  paper-machine. 
They  had  waded,  it  seemed,  through  a  marsh 
and  qnagmire  up  to  the  festive  scene,  and, 
bivouacking  under  a  ffrand  stand  of  five 
planks  which  let  in  the  rain,  and  where 
refreshments  were  selling  solely  in  the  shape  of 
great  sticks  of  peppermint,  they  had  witnessed 
a  crowd  of  ponies  start  out  into  the  blinding 
mi)>t,  and  not  cume  back  again.  They  had 
waite<l  a  reasonable  time,  allowing  for  the 
length  of  the  course,  and  then  returned,  con- 
cluding that  the  whole  of  the  competitors 
were  Tost.  They  said  that  it  rained  far 
worse  tlian  ever ;  that  they  thought  they  had 
caught  their  ddiths  of  cold ;  and  that  they 
were  both  going  to  bed  immediately.  The 
landlord  replied  to  this,  that  there  waa  but 
one  bed  in  the  house,  and  that  there  was 
a  sick  person  in  it  already  (a  sick  per- 
son above  all  that  harmony  from  forty 
voices !)  but  that  he  would  lend  them 
such  clothes  as  he  had,  with  pleasure.  A 
little  space  was  cleared  in  front  of  the  fire, 
and  then  and  there  the  man  of  the  law  and 
the  matt  of  the  sword  disrobed  and  re- 
arranged themselves;  never  was  metamor- 
phosis more  complete.  I  ^ve  up  from  that 
moment  every  stitch  of  faith  about  "  once 
a  gentleman  always  a  gentleman/*  and  trans- 
formed it,  at  once,  to  clothes.  I  doubt  whether 
even  my  own  appearance — which  is  eminently 
aristocratic  -—  could  have  survived  the 
change. 

I  shook  hands  with  the  more  friendly 
of  my  copper-coloured  companions  and 
mounted  once  more  behind  the  dog-cart; 
the  pair  in  front  were  as  wet  as  ever  m  ^ve 
minutes,  and  much  more  ridiculous.  I,  my- 
self, was  very  little  better  off,  for  my  poor 
paralysed  umbrella  got  a  stroke  in  its  fifth 
rib,  and  Thompson  <&ove  too  quick Iv  to  admit 
of  my  holding  it  up  properly,  and  keeping 
myself  on  my  percn  at  the  same  time ;  he 
was  verv  savage,  and  so  was  the  lieutenant. 
The  ram  and  the  wind  increased  as  we 
topped  the  moor  again,  and  the  mare  did  not 
like  to  face  them  ;  an  angry  man  makes  but 
a  bad  driver :  and  as  she  swerved  from  side  to 
side,  then  jibbed,  then  reared,  I  saw  that 
matters  were  getting  serious.  As  we  were 
nearing  a  little  bridge  upon  our  way,  with  a 
steep  bank  and  a  brook  upon  the  right,  the 
creature  became  quite  unmanageable ;  I 
jumped  out  to  nm  to  her  head,  but  she  was 
too  quick  for  me  ;   she  gave  one  mad  plunge 


to  the  left,  and,  at  a  sharp  cut  of  the  whip  in 
punishment,  ran  the  wheels  back  to  the  very 
parapet,  stood  straight  up  on  her  hind  legs, 
and  fell  over — down  the  neight,  backward^ 
doff-cart  and  all.  I  never  expected  to  see 
either  of  my  companions  alive  again,  but  they 
fell  clear  of  the  vehicle,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  ditch,  and  sprang  to  their  feet  at  once. 

**  My  precious  jiugo ! "  exclaimed  the  lieu- 
tenant, not  without  a  touch  of  gratitude  in 
his  tone. 

**  It  was  my  fault,**  said  Thompson. 

The  mare  waa  all  this  time  commlttinff 
the  most  determined  suicide  with  her  heaa 
under  water  iu  a  narrow  ditch  ;  the  shafts 
were  broken,  but  she  was  suflSctently  boond 
to  the  cart  —  poor  thing  —  for  it  to  pre- 
vent her  rising.  We  cut  her  loose  and  got  her 
up  unhurt ;  that  was  the  sole  thing,  except 
our  personal  safety,  to  congratulate  ourselves 
upon.  The  rain  was  getting  a  trifle  worse, 
the  wind  was  certain! v  more  violent,  we 
were  five  miles  distant  mm  any  house — save 
that  of  Mr.  ]3oone*s  of  Badgerley — upon 
Exmoor,  and  it  was  getting  dark.* 

I  have  been  present  dunng  the  worst  part^ 
— the  longest  half,  that  is— of  a  meeting 
at  Exetor  HalL  I  have  heard  five  Pro- 
tectionist speakers— one  down  and  the  other 
come  on — at  an  agricultural  banquet  I 
have  listened  to  a  Latin  declamation  at 
the  University,  from  the  lips  of  a  public 
orator.  I  have  heard  the  same  story,  for 
the  fourth  time,  at  mess.    I  was  ones  at  s 

convocation  of  the  Clergy  of ,  bat  no 

experience  of  dreariness  and  weariness  that  I 
can  call  to  mind,  endures  comparison  with 
our  walk  home  from  Exmoor.  The  mare  fell 
lame,  and  kept  limping  and  slipping  behind 
us,  exciting  our  wratn  and  wounding  car 
sympathies  at  the  same  time.  The  men  fell 
lame — ^Thompson  and  Shinar— the  landknd^ 
shoes  being  much  too  big  for  them  and 
full  of  bumps,  and  present^  Shioar  lost  one 
of  his  altogether.  Our  all  bavins  to  poke 
about  for  that  shoe  in  the  wind  and  the  nun, 
and  the  mud,  and  the  half-darkness,  was  a 
wretched  incident ;  and  when  he  had  foond 
it,  big  as  it  was,  he  coaldn*t  get  it  on  agidn. 
None  of  us  spoke,  except  once ;  then  Tliomp- 
son,  who  was  much  the  bij^gest  of  the  thrM, 
inquired,  in  an  awful  kmd  of  mnrderiof 
voice,  which  of  us  had  first  proposed  going  to 
these  Exmoor  Baces  f  The  ravine  was  os 
one  side  of  me  with  a  sheer  precipice  of  fiftj 
feet,  and  I  hastened  to  lay  it  sil  np<m  tM 
waiter. 

''Then  Til  kill  that  waiter,**  sud  llioiDp- 
son,  solemnly. 

''And  so  will  I,**  added  Lieutenant  Shmar. 

But  neither  of  them  did  it,  and  we  wonnd 
up  that  dismal  day  with  a  jovial  evening 
throughout  whidi  the  spared  waiter  waitad 
wonderfully. 
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TALKSTOPPEEa 

a  great  deal  of  lamentation  now- 
wettifing  moitly  from  eldeily  pef>ple, 
llecliu©  of  the  Art  of  Conversation 
»,  UM  Uriiea  and  gentlerii'.'n  with 
eon«iCtii)t3s  of  tbe  cbantTa  of  eocit*ty 
ai^o,  are  constrmtly  (vsking  each 
ly  til 6  ^rent  tftlkei^  of  thttr  yoiithiul 
'6  fouuJ  110  dticeeasora  in  ilila  infGi-ior 
si  [lie,  Wliej*e— they  inquire  mourn- 
rhc'ie  nr^  the  ilLustriuua  men  and 
ljirtc?il  witli  a  capacity  ft>f  pkTj.HituiU 
\rm\^  from  the  longue,  wiio  used  to 
Iiri4[iturfd  anillences  deluged  Lti  a  flow 

I  em  I  no  noli  kg  lie  fur  b  our  i  to^^eihcr? 
r<'  the  tiolo  tdkei-a  in  thifl  di^g^^iienite 
nothing  but    eliorftl    eonversaiian  f 
i+i  m  sudsil  tradition^  or  imperfectly 
d  in  books  for  the  betidlt.  of  au    nn- 
il  pi>st«-rit)%    which  reviles  their  aur- 
coutetopo'^i'i^j  ^Tid  would   perhfsps 
rev  sled  them  na  Borea,     W  bat  a 
■em 9  indeed  to  have  passed  over  the 
ioni'ty  since  the  days  of  the  ^rent 
It  they  con  Id  ri«e  from  tlie  di^ftd, 
theh'  onreflting  tongues  among  u.-* 
Id  they  win  their  reputations  anew, 
lly  as  ever  ?    Would  tbey  even  get 
?    'Would  they  be  actually  allowed 
I  ghoidd  venture  to  say^  decidedly 
J  would  surely  be  interrupted  and 
"  I  they  would  have  their  neiireai 
,t  the  dinner-tAble  talking  acroaa 
would  find  impatient  people  op- 
itipiitg  things  noisily^  and  oslenta- 
■kKing  them  up;  they  would  hear 
ial  whis|»ering,  and  perpetual  fidgets 
^distant  comera,  tie  fore  they  had  got 
;h  their  first  half-dozen  of  eloquent  opeu- 
iMteiices.    Nothing  appeal*^  to  me  so 
111  im  that  none  of  these  interruptions 
re  to    believe  report)  should  ever 
lurred  in  the  good  old  times  of  the 
*.kci^*     I  read  long  biographies    of 
dasa    of   illustrious  individuals 
,e  is  confined  to  the  select  circle  of 
accjnaintanee,  and  I  find  that  they 
to  a  man,  whatever  other  differencea 
are  exided  between  them^  all  delight* 
kera,     I  am  infurmed  that  they  held 
trancingly  for  hours  together,  at  all 
d  acasousp  and   that  I|  the  gentle, 


intra 


constant  J  and  patient  reader,  am  one  of  the 
most  unfortunate  ar^d  pitiable  of  human 
beings  in  never  having  enjoyed  the  Insctiry  of 
heariug  them  ;  but,  stmngely  enough,  I  nm 
never  toll  whether  thcsj  were  occasitmully  in- 
terrupt ed  or  not  in  the  course  of  their  out- 
fiouringa.  I  am  left  to  iuft^r  thjit  their 
'fnenda  sat  uuder  them  just  aa  a  cougregation 
sits  under  a  pulpit^  nni  I  aak  luysrdf 
amazed  ly  (remembciing  what  society  i^  at  the 
present  day),  whether  human  n'lture  eaii 
luiva  changed  altogether  since  that  tune. 
Either  the  re[X>r(s  in  the  biogrwphies  !*r«?  one- 
i^ided  ftud  itoperfi'Ctj  or  the  race  of  people 
whom  I  frequently  meet  with  now,  and 
whom  1  venture  to  call  Talk-stoppei^,  be- 
cause their  bu^me^^s  in  life  at^ems  to  bo  the 
ob.strncting,  confu%ini^,  and  Interrupting  of 
all  conver^alion,  must  be  the  peculuir  atid 
portentous  growth  of  our  own  degtuerate 
era, 

Perpiejced  by  this  dilemuin,  when  I  am 
reaiitng  in  long  biographie-'j  abvmt  gteat 
talkers,  I  do  not  find  myself  lamenting,  like 
my  Bffniora,  that  they  have  left  no  suLMjcstiurs 
in  our  day,  or  doubting  irreverently^  like  my 
juniors  J  whetlier  the  famous  performers  of 
conversational  solos  were  really  as  wtdl 
worth  hearing  a*i  eulogistic  report  would 
fain  have  us  believe.  Tttt  one  invaH?d>te 
question  that  I  put  to  myself  under  these 
circumstanees  runs  lit  us.  Could  the  groat 
talkers,  if  they  had  lived  in  my  time,  have 
talked  at  all  I  And  the  answer  I  Jtceive 
is.  In  the  vast  majority  of  casee^  certainly 
not 

Let  me  not  offensively  and  unnecessarily 
mention  namcs^  hut  let  roe  ask,  for  eianiple, 
if  some  sucli  fimous  talker  assay — the  Great 
0 lib— could  have  discoursed  uninterrtiptedly 
for  6ve  minutes  tugetiier  in  the  prea^ence  of 
my  friend  Cotonel  Hopkirk.  The  colonel 
goes  a  great  deal  into  society  ;  h#is^the  kind- 
eat  and  genii  eat  uf  men  ;  but  hfe  unconscionaly 
stops,  or  confuses  conversation  everywhere^ 
solely  in  consequence  of  his  own  socii^hla 
horror  of  ever  ditfei  ing  \n  cipioion  with  any- 
body. If  A*  si  I  on  Id  bcghi  by  declaring  black 
to  be  black,  Colomd  llopkirk  would  be  soro 
to  n^ree  with  him,  bcfoi-e  he  had  hulf  dune. 
If  B.  followeil,  and  declared  black  tu  be  whiiei 
the  colonel  would  bo  on  hia  avd*a  t>t  XW  ^^\*tii- 
tion,  b  fore  lift  bwV  i^T^^xieilxt  ti^x^.  \  *kv^i  "^  ^- 
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peaceably  endeavoured  to  calm  the  dispute 
with  a  truism,  and  trusted  that  e^erj  one 
would  at  least  admit  that  black  and  white  in 
combiuatioD  made  grey,  my  eyer-compliant 
friend  would  pat  him  on  the  shoulder  approv- 
ingly, all  the  while  he  was  talking,  would 
declare  that  C.*s  conclusion  was,  after  all,  the 
commou  sense  of  the  question,  and  would  set 
A.  and  B.  furiously  disputing  which  of  them 
lie  agreed  or  disagreed  with  now,  and  whether 
on  the  great  Black,  White,  and  Grey  ques- 
tion, Colonel  Hopkirk  could  really  be  said  to 
have  any  opinion  at  all. 

How  could  the  Great  Glib  hold  forth  in 
the  company  of  such  a  man  as  this  ?  Let  us 
suppose  that  delightful  talker,  and  a  few  of 
his  admirers  (including,  of  course,  the  writer 
of  his  biography),  and  Colonel  Hopkirk  to  be 
all  seated  at  the  same  table ;  and  let  us  say 
thut  one  of  the  admirers  is  anxious  to  get 
the  mellifluous  Glib  to  discourse  on  capital 
punishment,  for  the  benefit  of  the  company. 
The  arlmirer  begins,  of  course,  on  tlie  ap- 
proved method  of  stating  the  objections  to 
capital  punishment,  und  starts  the  subject  in 
this  manner. 

"  I  was  dining  out,  the  other  day,  Mr.  Glib, 
where  capital  punishment  turned  up  as  a 

topic  of  conversation " 

"  Ah  ! "  says  Colonel  Hopkirk,  " a  dreadful 
neci'ssity — ^yes,  yes,  yes  ;  I  see — a  dreadful 
necessity— Eh  ? " 

"  And  the  arguments  for  its  abolition,' 
continues  the  admirer,  without  noticing  the 
interruption,  "  were  really  handled  with  great 
dexterity,  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  present, 
who  stai*te(1,  of  course,  with  the  assertion 
that  it  is  unlawful,  under  any  circumstances, 

to  take  away  life " 

*'  Ha !  unlawful—just  so,"  cries  the  colonel. 
**  Very  true.  Yes,  yes — ^unlawful — to  be  sure 
— so  it  is — unlawful,  as  you  say." 

••  Unlawful,  sir  ! "  begins  the  Great  Glib, 
severely.  "  Have  I  lived  to  this  time  of  day, 
to  hear  that  it  is  unlawful  to  protect  the 
lives  of  the  community,  by  the  only  certain 

means " 

"  No,  no— 0  dear  me,  no  ! "  says  the  preci- 
pitately-compliant colonel,  with  the  most  un- 
blushing readineas.  '*  Protect  their  lives,  of 
couise — as  you  say,  protect  their  lives  by  the 
only  certiiin  means — ^yes,  yes,  I  quite  agree 
with  you." 

"  Allow  me,  colonel,"*  says  another  admirer, 
anxious  to  assist  in  starting  the  great  talker, 
"  allow  me  to  remind  our  friend,  before  he 
takes  this  question  in  hand,  that  it  is  an  ar- 
gument of  the  abolitionists  that  perpetual 
imprisonment  would  answer  the  purpose  of 


The  colonel  is  so  delighted  with  this  last 
argument  that  he  bounds  on  his  chair,  and 
rubs  his  hands  in  triumph.  "  My  dear  sir ! " 
he  cries,  before  the  last  speaker  can  say 
another  word,  "you  have  hit  it — you  have 
indeed  !  Perpetual  imprisonment — thaCs  the 
thing— ah,  yes,  yee,  yes,  to  be  sure— perpetual 


imprisonment — the  very  thing,  my  dear 
the  very  thing ! " 

**  Excuse  me,"  says  a  thiid  admirer,  **  but 
I  think  Mr.  Glib  was  about  to  apeak.  Yon 
were  aayinff,  sir ?" 

''The  whole  question  of  capital  punish- 
ment," begins  the  delightful  talker,  leaning 
back  luxuriously  in  his  chair,  **  lies  in  a  uut- 
sheU."  (••  Very  true,"  from  the  colonel.)  •*  I 
mnixler  one  of  you — say  Hopkirk  here." 
(**Ha!  ha!  ha!"  loudly,  from  the  colonel, 
who  thinks  himself  bound  to  laugh  at  a  joke 
when  he  is  only  wanted  to  listen  to  an  illus- 
tration.) "I  murder  Hopkirk.  What  is 
the  first  object  of  all  the  rest  of  you,  who 
represent  the  community  at  large  1 "  (**  To 
get  you  hanged,"  from  the  coloneL  **  Ah, 
yes,  to  be  sure  !  to  get  you  hanged.  Quite 
right !  quite  right ! ")  **  Is  it  to  make  me  a 
reformed  character,  to  teach  me  a  trade,  to 
wash  my  blood-stains  off  me  delicately,  and 
set  me  up  again  in  society,  looking  as  clean 
as  the  best  of  you  t  No !  "  («  No  !  "  from 
the  compliant  coloneL)  ''  Your  object  i^ 
clearly  to  prevent  me  from  murdering  auy 
more  of  you.  And  how  are  you  to  do  that 
most  completely  and  certainly?  By  per- 
petual imprisonment?"  (*'Ah!  I  thought 
we  should  all  agree  about  it  at  last,"  cries 
the  colonel,  cheerfully.  **  Yes,  yes — nothing 
else  for  it  but  perpetual  imprisonment,  as 
you  say.")  **By  perpetual  imprisoumeDt  f 
But  men  have  broken  out  of  priaona."  ('^  So 
they  have,"  from  the  coloneL)  "  Men  liave 
killed  their  gaolers  ;  and  there  you  have  the 
commission  of  that  very  second  murder  that 
you  wanted  to  prevent."  ("Quite  right," 
from  the  former  quarter.  "  A  second  murder 
— dreadful !  <lreadful !  ")  ''Imprisonment  is 
not  your  certain  protective  remedy,  then, 
evidently.     What  is  ?" 

''  Hanging ! "  cries  the  colonel,  with  another 
bound  iu  his  chair,  and  a  voice  that  can  no 
longer  be  talked  down.  ''Hanp:iug,  to  be 
sure  !  I  quite  agree  with  you.  Just  what  I 
said  from  the  first.  You  have  hit  it,  my  dear 
sir.  Hanging,  as  you  say — hanging,  by  all 
manner  of  means !  " 

Has  anybodv  ever  met  Colonel  Hopkirk  in 
society  ?  And  does  anybody  think  that  the 
Great  Glib  could  possibly  have  held  forth  in 
the  company  of  that  persistently-compliant 
gentleman,  as  he  is  alleged,  bjr  his  admiriog 
biographer,  to  have  held  forth  in  the  peculiar 
society  of  his  own  time  ?  The  thing  is  clearly 
impossible.  Let  us  leave  Glib,  congratu- 
lating him  on  having  died  when  the  Hop- 
kirks  of  these  latter  days  were  as  yet  hardly 
weaned  ;  let  us  leave  him,  and  ascertain  hov 
some  other  great  talker  might  have  got  on  in 
the  society  of  some  other  modem  obstmctor 
of  the  flow  of  eloquent  conversation. 

I  have  just  been  reading  the  Life,  Letters^ 
Labours,  Opinions,  and  Table-Talk  of  the 
matchless  Mr.  Oily  ;  edited — as  to  the  lAtd, 
by  his  mother-in-law ;  as  to  the  Letter^  by 
bis  grand-daughter's  husband  ;  and  as  to  tht 
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Laboui^^  Opinions,  and  Table-Talk*  by  three 
of  Km  intimate  fiwula,  who  dined  with  him 
everj  otlier  Sunday  throughout  the  whok  of 
hU  long  and  diitinguiMhed  life.  It  h  a  very 
pretty  hook  id  a  Jff^at  many  volumes, 
with  pleatiing  anecilotea — ^not  only  of  the 
eminent  oiafi  huneelf,  bat  of  all  his  f^imily 
connect  inns  aa  well.  His  fihort«.^st  notes  are 
iireaetved,  and  the  shorteat  Jiott^s  of  others  to 
him.  **My  dear  Oily,  how  is  your  head- 
ache ?  Yours,  Boily  T  *'  My  dear  Boily, 
worie  than  ever.  Your%  Oilyl**  And  eo 
on.  His  great  eayinga  are  alj^  recorded  for 
the  firat  time  with  due  i^gard  to  chrouo- 
loj^fiotl  exftftness.  We  know  that  it  wan 
when  he  wm  actually  living  at  High  gate,  and 
tiot  when  he  was  only  ou  the  point  of  leaving 
Ham|»steiid^  that  he  made  hi«  famous  apetjeh 
to  Ids  wire*«  sister,  who  w^  standing  at  the 
bottom  of  his  grirden  one  dav'i  looking  at  the 
Tiew.  "  My  love,"  he  aaid,  "always  ait  down 
to  look  at  a  view.  The  more  compJetely  you 
set  the  hody  at  rest,  ihe  more  widely  yoti 
thrown  the  mind  open  t©  the  influences  of 
Natnre/* 

At  the  time  the  thoughtless  lady  Langhed^ 
and  he  remarke^l  with  his  customary 
gentl»fne8s ; 

*' Ymi  will  not  Uugh  always,  Poppet  Let 
us  go  in  t'J  tea/' 

Years  aftt.  i  vvanlfi,  when  Oily  was  no  more, 
that  same  wife's  tiinLer  {the  Poppet  of  early 
daya)  happened  to  be  going  out  f  >r  a  walk  on 
the  Heath  with  the  vtinerahle  Butly,  then 
peacefully  appi-ostching  tlie  end  of  his  lung 
and  tiiieful  earner. 

"My  dear  sir/*  she  playfully  said  to  hira» 
*'do  you  mind  exchanging  your  stick  fur  a 
camp  stoul  ?  We  are  going  to  «ee  a  view, 
tud  I  lofre  to  sit  dowu  when  1  look  at  a 
mew/* 

The  venerable  Boily,  who  luvd  been  present 
when  the  renmrkablfl  words  were  spoken  at 
the  end  of  lliegitrdfn,  in^tiintly  recalleil  them, 
and,  fixing  hia  piercing  eve  ou  the  speaker, 
said  f 

"  Our  p<K>r  Oily  I     Yoti  re  mem  her  ?  ** 

She  h>oked  at  him  in  elocpient  silence. 
Who  *hall  say  whut  uhe  remembered  or 
what  she  did  not  in  that  vent^**able  pi'esence 
and  at  tlmt  affecting  niooient? 

Ancedtttes  of  ihra  aurt  abound  in  the  book, 
90  do  portmlts  of  Oily  at  various  periods  of 
his  eJtisteuL'e,— «o  d'»  fac'similea  of  hi:*  hand- 
writing,  showing  the  eurmua  modiHcation:^ 
wliich  it  underwent  when  he  occasionally 
exchanged  a  tjuill  for  a  Bt«el-pen.  But  it 
will  he  more  to  my  present  purpose  to  nn- 
ti ounce  for  tii€  bem^fit  of  un  lortti  nute  people  wh  o 
have  not  yet  reiid  the  Mernoirs,  that  Oily 
wn.\  aa  a  matter  of  course,  »  dvlightfui  and 
itKScaannt  talker.  lie  poiued  out  woi^,  and 
his  andii'iiLe  imbrhiHl  the  sJime  p<^rjieiunlty 
three  times  a  wi-ek  fro  an  U'a-liti^e  to  pa^t 
mtdttigliL  Woni«rn  esiJec-mlly  revulied  in  his 
conver.4riitou.  'Vh^y  hu^iir,  *tt>  to  «pL^nk,  p  d- 
piUtitJg  ou  his  lipn.     All  thiif  'm  uAd  m^  in 


the  MemoirB  at  great  len>:th,  and  in  several 
places ;  but  not  a  word  occurs  anywhere 
tending  to  show  that  Oily  ever  met  with  the 
slightest  interruption  on  any  one  of  the 
thoasand  occasions  when  he  held  forth.  In 
rehition  to  him^  as  in  relation  to  the  Great 
Glib,  I  seetn  bound  to  Infer  that  he  was  never 
staggered  by  an  unexpected  qu^tion,  never 
affronted  by  a  black  sheep  among  the  flock, 
in  the  shA}>e  of  iin  inattentive  listtJoei\  never 
]»ilenced  by  some  carelt^as  man  capable  of 
nu consciously  cutting  him  short  and  starting 
anotht-r  topic  bcf(>re  he  had  half  done  with 
his  own  particular  subject.  I  am  b^mtd  to 
believe  all  this — and  yei,  when  I  look  about 
at  society  as  it  Li  coostituteil  now,  I  could  lill 
a  room,  at  a  day's  notice,  with  people  who 
would  shut  up  the  mouth  of  Oily  before  it 
had  Ijeen  open  ftve  minutes,  quite  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  without  the  temotest  suepioion 
that  they  were  miebfe having  themselves  in 
the  slighr.est  degree.  Wliat— I  nak  myself-*- 
to  take  only  one  exaniplc^  and  that  from  the 
fair  sex — ^what  wouil  ha-ve  become  of  Oily's 
delightful  and  inceasHOl  talk^  if  he  had  known 
my  friend  Mjtj.  Marblemug,  and  h*il  taken 
her  down  to  dinner  in  his  ?*n viable  (opacity 
of  distinguished  man  7 

Mrs.  Marblemug  has  one  subjeet  of  con- 
ve  its;  it  ion — her  oww  viee«.  On  all  other 
topics  ghe  is  aarcaaticaUy  indifferent  and 
scornfully  mute.  General  eon  vernation  «he 
consjeguenUy  never  tudnlges  in  ;  but  the  per- 
son who  sits  next  t<i  her  is  sure  to  he  inter- 
rupted a^  soon  aA  he  attracts  her  attentinn  by 
talking  to  her,  by  rectdving  a  eon feasion  of 
her  vices — not  made  repentuntly,  or  cim* 
fimedly,  or  joduhirly — but  sJowiy  declaimeti 
«ilh  an  ostentatious  cyniclam,  with  a  Imril 
eye,  a  hanl  volce^  a  hani — no,  an  a-lamantiue 
— maimer*  In  early  youth,  Mia,  Maiblemug 
iHdcovffred  that  I ler  business  in  life  wii:^  to  He 
eccentnc  and  disagreeable,  and  Mhe  is  one  nf 
the  women  of  Enghind  who  fulfils  her  mission. 

I  faucy  latje  the  ever-flowing*  *iiy  sitting  next 
to  this  hidy  at  dinner,  and  iuni»cetitly  trying  to 
make  her  harig  on  his  lipij  like  the  rest  oi  his 
tea- Fable  harem.  Hia  eonvers^Ltion  is  ro]M.>tt^d 
by  his  affectionate  bioj^niphera,  its  bavin;? 
been  for  ihe  most  part  of  the  sweetly  paatoriil 
sort*  1  11  nd  that  he  dr>'ve  tliat  much -endur- 
ing subject,  Nature,  lu  his  con  versa  tiooal  car 
of  triumph,  longer  Mid  hurder  thau  most  men. 
I  see  hiui,  in  my  Jfcjd's  eye,  starting  in  hi-i 
insinuating  Tvay  frdm  some  pati^ley  gainish 
rouudailishof  lob&iteiii^-eonfesdlngjn  hitf  rich, 
full,  and  yet  low  voice  (vide  M^^moirs)  that 
garnish  delli^hts  him,  because  his  tavourlte 
colour  is  green  —  and  so  getting  traaily 
on  to  the  held  a,  the  great  subject  from 
which  he  ahvaya  got  his  largest  conversa- 
tional crop.  I  imat^ine  his  tongue  to  W,  a»  it 
were,  cutting  its  first  prelimlmiry  capera  on 
the  grass  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs,  Marblemug ; 
auil  I  hear  that  eahnlydjriw;<m  lady  throw 
him  liat  on  his  back  by  th@  utterance  of  soiua 
.^uch  words  as  these  ; 
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"  Mr.  Oily,  I  ought  to  liave  told  you,  per- 
haps, that  1  hate  the  fields.  I  think  Nature 
in  general  something  eminently  disagreeable 
— ^tne  country,  in  short,  quite  odious.  If  you 
ask  me  why,  I  cnn*t  tell  you.  I  know  I*m 
wrong ;  but  hating  Nature  is  one  of  my 
vices." 

Mr.  Oily  eloquently  remonstrates.  Mrs. 
Mnrbleraug  only  says,  "Yes,  very  likely 
— but,  you  see,  it*s  one  of  my  vices.*'  Mr. 
Oily  tries  a  dexterous  compliment.  Mr8.Mar- 
blemug  only  answers,  "Don't!— I  see  through 
that.  It's  wrong  in  me  to  see  through  com- 
pliments, being  a  woman,  I  know.  But  I 
can't  help  seeing  through  them,  and  saying,  I 
do.  Tliat's  another  of  my  vices."  Mr.  Oily 
shifts  the  subject  to  Literature,  and  thence, 
gently  but  surely,  to  his  own  books — ^his  second 
great  topic  after  the  fields.  Mrs.  Marblemug 
Jets  him  ^o  on,  because  she  has  some- 
thing to  finish  on  her  plate — then  lays  down 
her  Kuife  and  fork— looks  at  him  with  a  kind 
of  wondering  indifference,  and  breaks  into  his 
next  sentence  thus : — 

"  I'm  afraid  I  don't  seem  quite  so  much  in- 
terested au'I  know  I  ou^ht  to  be,*'  she  says  ; 
"  but  I  should  have  told  you.  perhaps,  when 
we  first  sat  down,  that  I  nave  given  up 
reading." 

**  Given  up  reading ! "  exclaims  Mr.  Oily, 
thunderstruck  by  the  monstrous  confes- 
sion. *'You  mean  only  the  trash  that 
has  come  into  vogue  lately;  the  morbid, 
unhealthy " 

"  No,  not  at  all,**  rejoins  Mrs.  Marblemug. 
"If  I  read  anything,  it  would  be  morbid 
literature.  My  taste  is  unhealthy.  That's 
another  of  my  vices." 

**  My  dear  madam,  you  amaze— you  alarm 
me, — ^you  do  indeed  !  "  cries  Mr.  Oily,  waving 
his  baud  in  graceful  deprecation  and  polite 
horror. 

"Don't,"  8a}'s  Mrs.  Marblemug;  "you'll 
knock  down  some  of  the  wine-glasses,  and 
hurt  yourself.  You  had  better  keep  your 
hnud  quiet, — you  had,  indeed.  No  ;  I  have 
given  up  reading,  because  all  books  do  me 
harm — ^the  best — the  healthiest.  Your  books 
even,  I  suppose,  I  ought  to  say ;  but  I  can't, 
because  I  see  through  compliments,  and 
despise  my  own,  of  course,  as  much  as  other 
people's  !  Suppose,  we  say,  I  don't  read, 
Decause  books  do  me4iarm— and  leave  it 
there.  The  thing  is  iiot  worth  pursuing. 
You  think  it  is  ?  Well,  then,  books  do  me 
harm,  because  they  increase  my  tendency  to 
be  envious  (one  of  my  worst  vices).  The 
better  the  book  is  the  more  I  hate  the  man 
for  being  clever  enough  to  write  it— so 
much  cleverer  than  me,  you  know,  who 
couldn't  write  it  at  all.  I  believe  you  call 
that  Envy.  Whatever  it  is,  it  has  been 
one  of  my  vices  from  a  child.  No,  no  wine 
— a  little  water.  I  think  wine  nasty,  that's 
another  of  my  vices— ^r,  no,  perhaps,  that 
is  only  one  of  my  misfortunes.  Thank  you. 
I  wish  I  could  talk  to  you  about  books  ; 


but  I  really  can't   read  them  —  thej  n 
me  so  envious." 

Perhaps  Oily  (who,  as  I  infer  from  cei 
passages  in  his  Memoii-s,  could  be  a  s 
ciently  dogged  and  resolute  man  on  occas 
when  his  dignity  was  in  danger)  still  valia 
declines  to  submit  and  be  sUent,  and,  Bbii 
his  ground,  endeavours  to  draw  Mrs.  Mai 
mng  out  by  asking  her  questions.  The 
effort,  however,  avails  him  nothing, 
what  he  will,  he  is  always  met  and  wor 
by  the  lady  in  the  same,  quiet,  easy,  indlffe 
way;  and,  sooner  or  later,  even  his  dii 
guished  mouth  is  muzzled  by  Mrs.  Mai 
mug,  like  the  mouths  of  all  the  degene 
talkers  of  my  own  time  whom  I  have  < 
seen  in  contact  with  her.  Are  Mr.  O 
biographers  not  to  be  depended  on,  or  cj 
really  be  the  fact  that,  in  the  course  oj 
his  long  conversational  career,  that  illustr 
man  never  once  met  with  a  check  in 
shape  of  a  Mrs.  Marblemug  t  I  have 
teuaer  prepossession  in  favourof  the  lady ; 
when  1  reflect  on  the  character  of  Mr.  C 
as  exhibited  in  his  Memoirs,  I  am  almost 
clined  to  regi*et  that  he  and  Mrs.  Marblei 
never  met.  In  relation  to  some  people,  I 
voluntarily  regard  her  as  a  dose  of  str 
moral  physic  ;  and  I  really  think  she  mi 
have  done  my  distinguished  countryi 
some  permanent  good. 

To  take  another  instance,  there  is  the  ( 
of  the  once-brilliant  social  luminary. 
Endless — extinguished,  unfonunately  for 
new  gener.'ition,  about  the  time  when 
were  most  of  us  only  little  boys  and  g" 
What  a  talker  this  sparkling  creature  n 
have  been,  if  one  may  judge  by  that  i 
anonymous  publication  (racy  was,  I  th 
the  word  chiefly  used  in  reviewing  the  l 
by  the  critics  of  the  period).  Evenings  \ 
Endless.  By  A  Constant  Listener ! 
could  hardly  believe,"  I  remember  the 
tener  writes,  "  that  the  world  was  the  s 
after  Endless  had  flashed  out  of  this  mc 
scene.  It  was  morning  while  he  lived — it 
twilight,  or  worse,  when  he  died.  I 
very  intimate  with  him.  Often  has  the  h 
that  writes  these  trembling  lines  amac 
that  familiar  back— often  have  those  thril 
and  matchless  accents  syllabled  the  fond  d 
nutive  of  my  CHiristian  name.  It  was  nc 
much  that  his  talk  was  ceaseless  (though  < 
is  something),  as  that  it  moved  incessai 
over  all  topics  from  heaven  to  eaiiih. 
variety  of  subject  was  the  most  amazing  j 
of  this  amazing  man.  His  fertility  ot  a 
sion  to  topics  of  the  past  and  present  a 
was  truly  inexhaustible.  He  hopped, 
skipped,  he  fluttered,  he  swooped,  t 
theme  to  theme.  The  buttei^y  in 
garden,  the  bee  in  the  flower-bed,  the  chan 
of  the  kaleido3CC[)e,  the  sun  and  showei 
an  Api-il  morning,  are  but  laint  embleiui 
him.'  With  much  more  to  the  same  eloqu 
purpose  ;  but  not  a  word  from  the  first  pagi 
the  last  to  hint  even  that  Endless  was  e 
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brought  to  A  full  etop,  on  Knf  ftin^le  cK^aaion, 
hy  ikuy  «ne  of  the  huudrede  of  eiieh Anted 
ii^ttu^FB  bt.'foti^  whom  li^  %»r^d  in  his  v^on- 
dcrful  perloinuLTicas  with  the  tongue  from 
morning  to  night 

Ami  y%i,  tliere  muet  surely  Have  been  Talk- 
Stojpfwer*  ill  iliti  woiid,  iu  ibe  time  of  the  bril* 
bunt  End  (^ae — Itiik-atiipper^  in  a  I J  probability, 
p4>&se&iing  chiiractt^riauoa  iiniikr  to  those 
now  liiepliiyed  in  eoeiety  by  my  exatjperiiting 
conaectiou  by  mrvrriage,  jVlr.  Sspoku  Wiieeler, 
It  ta  tni[K)8aible  to  smy  wbat  the  eooaequeue«a 
Hii^ht  have  been  if  my  rel&tive  and  Mr,  End- 
Icsa  bad  eFei"  come  together.  Mr.  Spoke 
Wheeler  is  one  of  tlioie  men — a  large  clnss, 
H&  it  jippeArg  to  me — who  will  talk^  tind  wbo 
h/iVe  noLhiog  \vhatever  iti  the  waj  ot  a  sub- 
jtci  of  their  own  to  tM.)k  about,  iiia  consUiUt 
pi^etk^e  \»  to  lie  fliitfntJy  in  ambush  fi^r  Hubject^ 
eutrted  by  ol  her  people,  to  take  them  for ih  with 
from  thfcir  ritjhtful  owners,  turn  them  cwolly 
to  h'la  own  uBta,  and  tht^n  euimingiy  wait 
again  for  tiie  ne%t  topic,  belonging  lo  some- 
b^iiy  ebe,  that  paasea  within  hh  reacU*  It  k 
useless  to  give  up^  and  leave  bim  to  take  the 
lead — be  invariably  gives  np,  too^  and  tied  in  as 
ibe  Lirjtioun  It  b  uaeLe^  to  start  onee  tnore^ 
faopt^fuUy,  fleeing  him  apparently  silenced — 
bt3  iiecomes  talkative  again  the  moment  you 
otfcr  bim  the  chance  of  seizing'  on  your  new 
subject — dispoges  of  it  wiLhout  the  slightest 
fjuiey^  taate,  or  novi^lty  of  h:niiUing^,  in  a 
motuent — ^then  reta(>^ea  into  utter  speechless 
tmnn  as  soon  as  he  bus  fiileuced  the  rest  of  the 
compmy  by  t^kinij  theii*  topic  away  from 
them.  Wherever  be  goea^  be  eomnriU  this 
social  atrocity  with  tbe  most  perfect  iuno- 
cenm  and  the  most  provoking  good  humour, 
for  he  tirmly  believes  in  himself  as  one  of  the 
most  enteiHainiug  men  who  ever  crossed  a 
drawing  room  or  caroused  at  a  dinner-table. 

Iinagiite  Mr-  Spoke  Wheeler  getting  an 
jjivitatiou  to  one  of  iho&B  brilliant  HUppers 
which  aa^isted  in  making  tbe  evenings  ol  the 
sparkling  Endless  so  attractive  to  bis  fi  lends 
and  admirers.  See  him  sittuig  modestly  at 
tbe  t^ible  ^itb  every  appearance  in  hie  face 
and  manner  of  being  the  moat  persistent  and 
reliable  of  listeners.  Endless  takes  the 
luenaure  of  his  man,  tis  be  too  confidently 
believes^  in  one  bright  glauce^-tbitiks  to  him- 
sidf,  l]<.'re  is  a  new  worshipper  to  astonish ; 
here  is  the  couvdoiently  dense  and  taciturn 
buiuiin  pedestal  on  which  I  can  stand  to  let 
alT  luy  fireworks — plunges  bis  knife  and  fork, 
gaily  hospitable,  intf>  the  dish  before  him 
(Itit  ns  say  a  turkey  and  truffleSj  for  Endle^ 
is  a  gai^ti'onome  as  well  rm  a  wit),  and  starts 
olf  witli  one  of  those  *'  futile  aliutiionflj"  for 
which  he  was  io  famons. 

*^  I  n^ver  c:irve  turkey  without  thinking  of 
what  Madam e  de  Pompadour  said  to  Louis 
the  Fil'teeuth,''*  Endless  tteglne  in  his  most 

-lt«'ind  mfinner.  "  I  ref^r  to  the  time  when 
__,  superb  French  woman  fir^t  came  to  courts 
fUid  tbe  star  of  the  fair  Chateau roux  watied 
befjur^  her^    Who  remembers  wbat  the  Pom- 


psdour  said  when  the  king  insisted  on  carving 
the  turkey?" 

Before  the  company  can  beg  Endleaii,  bm 
usual,  to  remember  for  them,  ilr.  B[iijk^ 
Wheeler  starts  into  life  and  seizes  the 
subject. 

^  What  a  tIcious  Btate  ot  society  it  w.-is  in 
the  time  of  Madame  de  Poinpailouri^^  bt»  i»ayi4, 
with  moral  severityi  "  Wiio  can  wonder  tiiat 
it  led  to  the  French  lievolution  ?  *' 

Endless  feels  that  his  fii^t  effort  for  tlid 
eveuiug  is  nipped  in  the  bud,  rmd  that  tha 
new  guest  is  not  to  be  depeniled  on  as  A 
listener.  He,  however,  waits  politely,  and 
every  one  eke  waits  politely  to  hear  some- 
thing more  about  the  F'reneb  Kevoluilou. 
Mr,  Spoke  Wheeler  bus  not  unotber  word  to 
siiy.  He  has  snatclied  bis  subject— ba^^  eic- 
hansted  it — and  is  now  waiting.,  with  an 
expectant  smile  on  his  face,  to  lay  bands  on 
another,  I>isastrous  silence  reigns^  until  LIr, 
Eu'UeHB,  as  host  and  wit^  launches  a  new 
topiij  in  despair. 

'*  Don't  forget  tbe  sal^d,  gentlemen,''  he 
exclaims,  ''Ibe  emblem ,  as  1  always  fancy, 
of  human  life*  The  sharp  vinegar  corrected 
by  the  soft  oil^  just  as  the  mie^fortune  of  one 
day  it  compensated  by  the  lack  of  another. 
Heigho  !  let  moralists  lectnre  as  tltey  will, 
what  a  true  gambler^s  existence  outs  is,  by 
tbe  very  nature  of  it  t  Love,  fame,  wealth, 
Rre  the  stakes  we  all  play  fur;  the  worhl  is 
the  table  ;  Death  kee^>s  the  house,  and 
Destiny  BbufUes  the  cards.  According  to 
my  debnition^  gentlemen,  man  is  a  gambling 

animal,  and  woman "      Endless  pauses 

for  a  moment,  and  lifts  the  glass  to  bis  lips  to 
give  himself  a  bacchanalitkn  air  before  be 
amazes  the  comjiany  with  a  torrent  of  elo- 
quence on  the  subject  of  woman.  Unhappy 
man  I  in  that  one  moment  Mr,  Spoke  VV' heeler 
seizes  on  his  host's  brilliant  gambling  me- 
taphor, and  ruua  away  with  it  as  Ms  own 
subject  immediately, 

"  Tbe  worst  of  gjunbling,"  he  sajs,  with  a 
look  of  ominous  wisdom,  "  is,  that  when  once 
a  man  takes  to  it^  be  can  never  be  got  Io  give 
it  up  agaiUi  It  always  ends  in  ruiUi  I  know 
a  man  whose  son  is  iu  the  Fleets  and  whose 
daughter  is  a  maid-of-all-work  at  a  lodgiug- 
hoiise^  Tbe  poor  devil  himself  onoe  ha^l 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  and  he  now  picks 
up  a  living  by  writing  begging-kttera.  AU 
tbrou j;b  gambling.  Degrading  vice,  certainly, 
ruins  a  man's  temper  and  health,  too,  as  weU 
as  his  property.  Ah  I  a  v<s*y  degrading 
vic^j — very  mucli  so  indeed  1  *' 

^^  I  am  afraid,  my  de^ir  sir,  you  have  no 
'Vices/'  says  Endless,  getting  angry  and  sar^ 
castic  as  a  fresh  pause  follows  thts  undeniable 
commonplace.     "Tiie  bottle  sUuida  with  )ou. 
Do  you  abjure  even  that  nmst  amiable  of 
htiman  failings — tbe  cheerful  gla^  ?     Hal'' 
exciaims   Endless,  seeing  that  hia  guest  is 
going  to  speak  agaiu,  and  vainly  imagining 
that  he  can  cut  bliu  abort  this  time.     **  Ha  1 
wbat  a  dtfbt  we  owe  to  the  brst  man  who  dia- 
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covered  the  true  use  of  the  grape  7  How  drunk 
he  must  have  got  iu  making  his  immortal  pre- 
liminary experiments  !  How  often  his  wife 
must  have  begged  him  to  consider  his  health 
and  his  respectability,  and  give  up  all  further 
investigations !  How  he  must  have  shocked 
his  family  with  perpetual  hiccups,  and  puz- 
zled the  medical  men  of  the  period  with  in- 
curable morning  headaches  !  To  the  health 
of  that  marvellous,  that  maguiticenti  that 
inestimaltle  human  being,  the  first  Toper  in 
the  world  !  The  patriarchal  Bacchus  quaflT- 
ing  in  his  antediluvian  vineyard  !  What  a 
picture,  gentlemen  ;  what  a  subject  for  our 
artists  !  Scumble,  my  dear  frieiul,"  continues 
Endless,  breathlessly,  feeling  that  Mr.  Spoke 
Wheeler  has  got  his  topic  again,  and  anxious 
to  secure  assistance  in  preventing  that  per- 
sistent gentleman  from  making  any  use  of 
the  stolen  property — "Scumble,  your  pencil 
alone  is  wortliy  of  the  subject.  Tell  us,  my 
prince  of  painters,  how  would  you  treat 
itr' 

The  prince  of  painters  has  his  mouth  full 
of  turkey,  and  looks  more  puzzled  than  flat- 
tei*ed  by  this  cuinplimcntary  appeal.  He 
hesitates,  and  Mr.  Spoke  Wheeler  darts  into 
the  conversation  on  the  subject  of  drunken- 
ness, forthwith  ;  scattei*s  Mr.  Scumble*8  ideas, 
if  he  has  any,  on  the  pictorial  treatment  of 
the  patriarchal  Bacchus ;  stops  the  burst  of 
eloquence  on  the  topic  of  Art  with  which 
the  brilliant  Endless  was  about  to  delight  the 
couipany  ;  and  produces  a  fresh  pause,  after 
having  adde<l  to  the  conversational  enjoyment 
of  the  evening  by  remarking  that  intoxication 
is  very  much  on  the  increase,  and  that  deli- 
rium tremens  is,  in  the  large  majority  of  in- 
stances, an  incurable  complaint. 

Will  even  the  most  indiscriminate  of  the 
surviving  admirers  of  Endless,  and  of  the 
great  talkers  generally,  venture  to  assert  that 
he,  ur  they,  could  have  shown  off  with  the 
KJightest  approach  to  success  in  the  company 
of  Mr.  Spoke  Wheeler,  or  of  Mrs.  Marble- 
lung,  or  of  Colonel  Hopkirk,  or  of  any  of  the 
other  dozens  on  dozens  of  notorious  talk- 
stoppers  whose  characters  I  refrain  from 
troul)ling  the  reader  with  ?  Surely  not  ! 
Surely  1  have  quoted  examples  enough  to 
prove  the  correciness  of  my  theory  that  tlie 
(lays  when  the  eminent  professors  of  the  Art 
of  Conversation  could  be  sure  of  perpetually- 
attentive  audiences,  have  gone  by.  Instead 
of  mourning  over  the  loss  of  the  great 
talkers,  we  ought  to  feel  relieved  (if  we  nave 
any  real  regard  for  them,  which  1  sometimes 
doubt)  by  their  limely  departure  from  the 
scene.  Between  the  members  of  the  modem 
^'eneratioii  who  would  not  liave  listened  to 
them,  the  members  who  could  not  hav»  listened 
to  tliem,  and  the  members  who  would  have 
confused,  i»terrupte<l,  and  cut  them  short, 
what  extremities  of  compulsory  silence  they 
must  have  undergone  if  they  had  lasted  until 
our  time  f  Our  case  may  be  lamentable 
enough  in  not  having  heard  them  ;  but  how 


much  worse  would  theirs  be  if  they  came 
back  to  the  world  now,  and  tried  to  show  ui 
how  they  won  their  reputajtions  ! 


UNDER-WATER  EXISTENCE. 

Thb  wrack,  or  seaweed,  thrown  up  bj  the 
tide  at  high  water-mark  is  often  full  of  sand- 
hoppers.  When  the  tidal  waves  disturb 
them,  they  leap  abtfui  in  swarms,  and  look 
like  ft  creeping  mist.  As  the  edges  of  the 
waves  ripple  among  the  wrack,  they  bound  ft 
foot  high  into  the  air,  and  form  ft  Kne  of 
dancing  mist  upon  the  sandy  shore,  receding 
with  the  ebbing,  and  advancing  with  the 
flowing,  tides.  Sand-hoppers  have  been 
eddied  sea-fleas,  although  they  have  not  the 
wings  which  aid  the  leaps  of  their  name- 
sakes. Feeding  upon  decaying  orcfanic 
matter,  their  habitat  is  the  wrack.  ^  When 
the  wrack  is  left  high  and  dry  upon  the 
beach,  great  numbers  of  these  little  crusted 
animals  are  found  under  it.  When  the 
wrack  is  caught  in  the  highest  rock-poob^ 
these  tiny  crustaceans  skip  about  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  with  surprising  agility. 
Having  feet  adapted  both  for  leaping  and 
swimming,  they  are  called  amphipoda.  How- 
ever, their  swimming  is  rather  skipping  on 
their  sides  in  the  shallow  water  than  swim- 
ming. These  Lilliputian  shrimps  can  leap  up 
into  the  air  twenty  times,  and  skip  under  the 
surface  of  the  water  at  a  bound,  forty  times 
their  own  length.  At  the  bases  of  their  feet 
are  leaf-like  gills :  hence  tliey  are  called  gill- 
feet,  or  branch iojxxla.  Every  lofty  leap  in  the 
air,  and  every  sidelong  skip  in  the  water,  gives 
them  oxygen  to  revive  their  blood  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree.  The  thorax  consists  of  six 
or  seven  srgtnents,  with  a  pair  of  feet  to  each 
segment.  Ihe  gill-feet  have  mouths  furnished 
with  jaws  and  a  pair  of  jaw-feet.  The 
female  is  provided  with  appendages  for  keep 
ing  her  ecg  under  her  body.  The  gill-feet  of 
the  wrack  most  common  upon  the  coasts  of 
the  British  channel  are  called  by  the  savaos^ 
Talitrus  saltator  and  Orchestia.  Talitrus  sal- 
tator  is  a  trapslation  into  Latin  of  the  French 
popular  name,  chiquenaude,  the  animal  who 
jumps  with  a  fillip,  or  movement  like  a 
jerk  of  the  finger  let  go  from  the  thumbs 
Orchestia  signities  the  violent  little  fellow. 
Orchestia  is  distinguished  from  his  comrade 
Talitrus  by  a  claw -like  baud  at  the  end  of 
his  second  pair  of  feet.  The  fillip-jumper 
and  the  violent-bounder  can  both  hide  them- 
selves in  the  sand  in  a  trice.  Wherever  they 
are — in  the  sand,  or  under  the  wrack,  or  in 
the  highest  pools,  and  whatever  may  be  their 
names,  gill-feet,  sand-bounders,  aide-skippera, 
fillip-jumpers,  or  violent  agitators — the  wrack 
shrimps  are  always  the  neighbours  of  the  sea- 
acorns,  limpets,  and  periwinkles. 

The  periwinkles,  like  their  comrades  Uie 
limpets,  forsake  their  brown  pasture*,  ami 
betake  themselves  to  the  dry  rocks,  when  the 
ground-swell  announces  a  storm.    Periwinkle 
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Nnftpa,  purpura,  patella,  and  littorina,  are 
ppccies  separated  IVoiu  tlieir  imiuerous  kin- 
dred ujKiU  the  tropical  chores.  The  egg- 
clusters  of  these  coiicli.v lions  were  at  some 
niiiote  period,  perha|»,  borne  to  uortheni 
shores  by  the  currents  of  the  ocenn.  Natu- 
ralisia  have  erred  in  nothing  more  than  in 
tiic  multiplication  of  8i>ecie8  ;  aiul  it  may  be, 
that  tlie  common  conchylioits  of  our  constM 
are  only  the  dwarfs  of  their  tamilifs  and  kin, 
Blunted,  degraded,  and  coarsened  by  the 
]iini;.ry  cold  of  northern  seas. 

T.T  purple  anemones  are  neighbours  of  the 
limpets  and  periwinkles,  while  v^helks  and 
tlo;:  whelks.  Country  cousins  are  sure  when 
taken  to  the  olive  zone,  to  ank  for  the  sea 
flu\\era,  the  animal  floweiis.  Books  written 
by  compilers  from  l>ook8,  tell  them  the  purple 
flower  may  h%  seen  ornamenting  the  rocks, 
when  the  sea  retires.  When  they  search 
among  the  rocks  at  low  water  for  the  pur- 
ple anemone,  they  find,  in  snug;  out-of-the- 
way  nooks,  only  little  leathery,  purple  balls. 
However  curious,  the  puri>le  balls  seem  but 
slightly  omamentaL  I  have  known  the 
diHappointment  confirm  the  generalisation 
of  i>erfidy,  which  country  folks  carry  in 
their  minds  against  town  and  coast-folks. 
When  the  tide  is  out  the  beauty  of  most 
of  the  rayed  animals,  or  actinia,  is  hidden. 
The  feelers,  which  lorm  the  flowers,  are 
urtii'd  together.  On  a  fli*st  vidit  to  the 
Town  zone,  the  observer  is  suiv  to  try  and 
take  Dp  the  droll  little  purple  balls,  ami 
finding  them  alive,  men  start,  and  ladies 
Bcrt  am.  Wiicu  the  base  is  torn  from  the 
ro«rk,  the  water  is  squeezed  out,  which  the 
animal  had  stored  up  for  its  refi-eshment, 
wliile  exposed  to  the  sun.  A  little  research 
in  the  r(K^k  chasms  is  sure  to  turn  the  disap- 
jH>intment  into  surprise  and  delight.  The 
expanded  animal  flowers  are  to  be  seen  in 
dettp  pools,  overshadowed  by  rock  ledges, 
ami  fe8ti>oned  by  laminaiia.  The  pool  is 
divided  into  sunshine  and  shadow,  and  the 
sea-flower  is  not  seen  in  the  sunny  \ysLrt, 
among  the  green  ulva,  and  purple  stony 
plants.  The  sea  anemone,  which  is  called 
anemone,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  spring 
flower,  is  seen  in  full  blow  under  the  water, 
jdht  where  the  animal  can  remain  in  the 
shade,  while  its  feelei-s  enjoy  the  sunshine. 
An  expanded  animal  flower  seems  to  dis- 
])lay  a  corolla  of  blue  petals,  set  in  a  calyx 
of  purple  sepals.  The  sea  anemone  is  like 
a  purple  cup,  with  the  lips  bevelled  out- 
wanis  into  a  crown  of  tentacles,  and  en- 
circled with  an  inner  rim  of  blue  beads. 
The  rayed  animal  of  the  olive  zone,  is  the 
least,  lemarkable  of  its  group,  yet  young 
peo[ilo,  who  rush  over  the  rocks  to  see  it, 
for  the  first  time,  forget  the  bumping  and 
tumbling  among  the  fuci,  which  it  generally 
costs  them,  in  the  delightof  seeing  a  creature 
80  strangely  beautiful. 

Sea  anemones  sometimes  take  a  fancy  to 
ride  ii|>ou  coaches.  Observers  upon  the  coasts 


find  other  food  for  laughter  than  is  sapplied 
by  their  own  mishaps.  Strange,  droll,  Deaii- 
tifnl,  wonderrul  things  abound  in  the  sea,  and 
even  comic  incidents  occur  occasionally.  The 
notorious  soldier  crab,  pagunm,  is  some- 
times seen  ensconced  up  to  the  thorax  in 
the  shell  of  a  whelk,  with  a  little  brown  ane- 
mone upon  it.  Like  boys  who  have  got  up  j 
behind  a  coach,  the  anemones  have  a  drivs 
without  extiense.  The  base  of  the  aoemone 
is  ill-tornied  for  rapid  locomotion  ;  ai»d,  desir- 
ing lo  change  the  feeding  ground  of  his  un- 
wifliiy  boily,  he  takes  a  cab.  Probably  he  it 
in  the  way  of  pleasant  mouthfuls  when  u^on 
the  shell,  which  the  rapacious  Bohl'ier-cmb 
drags  ahont  on  the  seashore.  Something 
savoury  will  come  in  the  way  of  the  tentacles 
of  the  Muemone,  when  the  pagnrus  has  whip- 
peil  an  unwary  mussel,  or  oyster,  out  of  his 
shell.  Pitgurus  shelters  his  abdomen  in  a 
shell  he  never  secreted.  His  circulatory  sys- 
tem (which  Mr.  Milne  Edwnrds  calls  lacQ- 
nary,  because  it  runs  through  the  lacuoes,  or 
interstices)  of  his  organs,  is  such,  that  a  sim- 
ple wound  in  his  abdomen  wouhl  make  hia 
lileed  to  ileath  ;  and  this  abdomen  is  naked. 
Like  man,  he  must  obtain  a  vestment  or 
perish.  A  f>|Mirently,  the  sea  anemone  knows 
this  as  well  as  Mr.  Edwards,  and,  as  an  ex- 
ample of  practical  zoology,  makes  paj^urus  his 
cab-horse.  The  soldier  crab  cannot  whip 
behind.  The  removal  of  his  shabby  fare 
would  involve  the  extraction  of  bb  abdomvD, 
and  the  risking  of  his  life.  The  exhilaration 
of  tlie  frenh  air,  may  have  much  to  do  with 
it ;  but  the  appearance  of  the  martial  pagnrui 
with  his  cab  and  his  fare  in  a  sandy  hollow, 
excites  a  shout  of  laughter  from  grave  natu- 
ralists, rivalling  the  effects  which  the  first 
somerset  of  clown  in  a  Christmas  pantomims 
produces  in  the  rising  generation. 

Paguiois  does  not  rival  clown  every  day. 
The  sudden  apparition  of  youn^  plaice,  or 
flounders,  is  a  more  frequent  incident  in  the 
Handy  pools  of  the  Laminarian  zone.  Whether 
looking  down  from  a  boat  thi*ough  the  glassy 
green  water,  or  wading  in  the  pools,  it  is 
always  with  agreeable  surprise  that  the  ob- 
server sees  the  sand  apparently  becoming 
animated,  and  the  flat  fish  emerging  into  light 
from  the  little  sand-cloud,  and  after  flitting 
across  the  bottom,  as  if  skimming  the  sand, 
burrowing  into  it,  and  disappearing.  As 
the  side  swimmers  glide  rapidly  over  the 
ribbed  sand,  they  seem  to  change  colour  like 
the  chameleon.  Linnseus  called  them  the  side- 
swimmers  (pleuronectes),  because  they  swim 
upon  their  sides.  The  under  side  is  white^ 
and  the  upper  side  is  dark  and  vari^ated, 
with  dull  colours  analogous  to  the  colours  of 
the  chameleon.  Proxbnity  to  white  objects 
brightens  the  bright^  ana  to  dark  objects 
darkens  the  dull  colours  on  the  flat  aide  of 
the  fish.  The  colours  and  the  light,  both 
being  chequered,  the  changing  hues  of  the  fish 
astonish  the  oltserver.  Chameleons  liaveneTsr 
shown  me  this  phenomenon  with  the  surpri*- 
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ing  distinctneaa  of  the  iide-swmimers.  The 
efltfot  oi  iui  ap|)an tiou  of  plaice  in  a  aaudy 
pool,  h  cotiijtnrjible  to  the  aurprise  given  by 
irreuj^,  or  tom-tita,  wben  they  tilt  ocrosa  the 
patli  of  A  loiielj^  wood«  The  play  of  coloura 
heightens  the  effect.  Juat  such  &  c^Aornthm 
it  uetnied  by  th^m  lo  enable  them  to  G^upe 
the  ob;$erviitlon  of  their  eneniiea,  and  maKe 
it  didictdt  la  dialipg^jkh  them  from  the  aiiud 
pliiiits^,  or  atones  J  near  tliem.  The  yonngaide* 
iwininitfrs  ar«  syniiuiitricalf  whik  the  old 
have  their  necks  twiated  uDtU  burh  eyei  are 
uputi  tile  iJnrk,  or  uppermost  Bide.  Accord- 
ing to  tiie  aiinpl*  jihjaiokgy  of  the  Scottish 
fishentii^i],  side-swinimers  wring  tlieir  ueckp 
by  their  long  and  auxions  lookinga  upward 
for  their  food  und  their  enemka. 

An  incident^  which  turpaases  in  ii*£erest 
al]  tb»  others  in  the  olive  ^one^  U  of  constant 
oocurience,  the  aqnirtinga  of  phoJadea*  A« 
the  tide  recedes,  uimd  anU  water  are  aeen  in 
all  ilireetiona  spiirtiixg  up  a  foot  high  iiJto  the 
air.  Whext  a  novice  commeMcea  a  iaieati&c 
invi^tigation  into  the  caus^  of  thcsa  myele- 
rioua  apurtinga  by  putting  his  finger  into  the 
hole,  a  tierce  aquirt  of  Baud  and  aea- water, 
thr«e  or  four  fetit  high,  beapatlera  Im  face, 
and  blinds  his  eyej. 

No  question  in  conehyliology  has  been  more 
keenly  didcuiiseil  for  ceuturi^^,  than  the  piizzio 
how  tlie  pholttde*  j^erforate  the  rockg  ?  Over- 
impri*aited  with  a  just  ndniiratiojs  of  the  mar- 
veJIous  at?cietioiiS  of  tht-  mantle  of  the  iumI- 
l^aks,  leai-nixl  conchy Uolo^ei'a  maintained  it 
wa^  by  nie^ins  of  a  JtaaoKing  acid  unkn^jwu 
to  cheiuijitry.  In  eighteen  hundred  aud  ti fly- 
one,  an  niaateur  exhibited  half  a  acore  of 
phoJadea '  in  the  FavilioD,  Brighton,  before 
the  Plx>vincial  Medical  Aasociation,  per- 
forating Urn  I  pa  of  chalk  by  tneuhnuicai  opera* 
tioina.  Every  witness  could  see  the  rota- 
lions  of  the  valvea  as  raaps,  and  the  squirt- 
Ings  of  the  branchial  siphon  aa  a  ayringt.  Di\ 
Mautell  as  the  mouth -piece  of  the  numerous 
flpsctftlors,  exclaimed,  *^  Mechanically  after 
■lil" 

The  o!d  English  students  of  shells  called  the 
bole-lurker,  or  pliolaSj  the  stone-piercer,  but 
there  are  ma  uy  conchy  I  ions  which  boreatonea) 
&Dd  the  pholas  perfc»ratas  chalky  BiLnd-stone, 
goebi.  and  wood,  Bestrict  the  genua  of  the 
Bole-nides  (the  word  la  the  exact  translation 
of  the  Greek  phuliwlidae,  and  in  uaing  the 
word  hide^  to  signify  the  one  who  hides,  1 
follow  the  excellent  uaag^  of  the  children  in 
the  game  of  hide-aniEaeek),  restrict  the 
gentia  of  the  hole^hidos  as  we  may,  by  tVie 
exclusion  of  ga^trocheiie%  myn,  solena,  tistu^ 
Uneft,  and  eluissonairea,  there  will  stiU  remain 
eonrfiderahle  variety  in  the  ancient  g^ims 
phohts.  There  will  remain  phohulea,  whose 
valve  a  remind  one  of  the  spiny  leaves  of  the 
acantbns,  with  which  tlie  ancient  Greeks 
ftdorned  the  capitfds  of  their  Corinthian  co- 
in mna,  and  copies  of  which  were  embroidered 
upon  their  nciiest  robea*  The  monster  pho- 
ladea  from  the  Molucca  Xalanda  will  remain, 


whose  shells  alone  are  known^  and  who^e 
animals  and  habit  a  are  entirely  un!uu>wn. 
But  the  njot^t  t$ioy;ular  of  all  are  the  spli(^ri(^l 
pho lades,  which,  in  aize  and  rouudnea^,  are 
bigger  than  cricket- balls. 

It  wjbi  on  the  nholas  dactylus  (the  tinger- 
like  hole-hide,  wuich  is  most  common  npou 
our  coasts)  that  the  physiology  of  the  phuUdes' 
was  diacoveiT^d.  Professor  Flonreiis  tujgkt  it 
to  his  clfiss  at  the  Jardin  dea  FlaideH,  iu 
eiglite*iii  hnnth'ed  and  tiftj- three  ;  and  au 
accoMnt  of  it  a|rpeared  in  the  Journal  iie  la 
O*^ichyliolo|,^ie  in  the  same  year.  M.  Emde 
Blanchard  descrities  it  minutely,  and  iUns- 
trrttcH  it  with  splendid  plates,  in  a  recent 
livraison  of  his  vjist  and  admirabls  work— 
L' Organization  du  Kdgne  AnimaL 

The  pholas  is  a  living  combin.itiun  of  three 
inatruments:  he  ia  a  hydraulic  appiratus,  a 
raip,  and  a  syringe.  Working  in  a  narrow 
hole,  under  waiter,  the  pressure  of  the  wtiter, 
which  is  protiortional  to  the  depth  and  nar- 
rowneas  of  tne  hole,  gives  him,  at  will,  tiie 
conimausl  of  a  powerful  hydraulic  force.  Uia 
two  siphomi  are  united  into  one  tulje,  and  by 
sucking  in  water  with  the  oncj  and  btowinj^ 
out  air  with  the  other,  he  establishes  currtJii^ a 
in  the  water,  which  Hoat  food  into  the  monUi, 
or  among  the  teutsiclea  of  the  prisoner  in  his 
hole.  To  the  hole-hitie,  his  hydraulij  a|tpn> 
rat  us  is,  what  his  spiunmg  m;4cbincry  i^  to 
th«  apider ;  and  iht;  cnrreuta  gcrve  the  moT- 
lusk  as  the  web  serves  the  arachnida  in  the 
capture  of  his  fii^id. 

The  phohis  i^  a  rasp.  His  valves  look 
like  two  i»ita  broken  olf  from  the  end  of  a 
raap.  Wheu  exauAiued  under  the  microscupe^ 
the  shell  is  ijeen  to  be  a  colleciton  of  cij  a^ 
tall  bed  chalk,  covered  by  a  thin  oigauic 
membnme  or  ekitL  The  shell  ia  thick,  and 
the  teeth  on  it  are  strong  and  sh^irp  at  the 
lower  extremity.  Inside  the  ahell  are  two 
little  level's.  The  muscular  gy^^tem  of  the 
pholaa  explains  how  the  double  ra^^p  is 
nronght  lo  bear  upon  the  sidea  of  the  hol«. 
The  organ  which  the  anatoml^ta  have  Ciilled 
a  foot  ia  I'eally  a  motor  or  moving  pow(>ri 
Isaning  from  the  wide  opening  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  shell,  the  moLor-foot  presses 
against  the  side  of  the  hole,  the  muscles 
which  command  the  levers  are  successlvt^lf 
contracted  and  diiitendeii,  and  the  valves 
rasp  by  demi- rotations.  The  machinery  con- 
sists of  a  motor,  ropea,  levers,  and  rii-sps. 
M.  Blancliard^s  beautiful  plates  of  tlie  phohts 
dactyl  us  illtistrLite  all  this  stri  kingly »  But 
several  d^flieuiuea  remain  to  be  exphdned. 
How  does  the  pholas  get  rid  of  the  raspings  f 
and  how  did  he  firat  get  into  the  rock  ?  The 
answer  is^the  pholade  ia  a  syringe.  Titer e 
la  no  doubt  atn^ut  it  among  the  pei-sons  who 
have  been  blinded  by  his  aquirtings.  The 
organ  called  a  foot,  the  motor  of  the  lotatury 
rasp,  is  the  piston  of  the  syringe.  lles«iubliug 
in  &hape  a  ro»e-leaf,  the  piston  ia  eapable 
of  very  sudden  and  very  conaideralile  ex- 
pauaiou*     When  the  raai^iu^  ttiJs^vxviix^TftN^ 
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tbey  are  collected  into  the  ^leal  cavity,  a 
sort  of  petticoat  over  the  piston,  little  vi- 
bratile  hairs  push  them  up  the  interior  of 
the  gill-siphon,  and  from  thence  the  sudden 
distension  of  tiie  piston  ejects  them  in  the 
form  of  little  oblong  nodules. 

The  only  difficulty  which  remains,  in 
regard  to  this  species  at  leaat,  is  the  first 
introduction  of  the  pholade  into  the  rock. 
When  the  gjrowth  of  stones  was  an  esta- 
blished doctrine  in  science,  the  savans  classed 
the  pholades  with  the  frogs  occasionally  found 
alive  in  blocks  of  marble.  The  discovery  % 
century  ago  of  pholades  in  the  pillars  of  the 
temple  of  Scrapie,  at  Naples,  destroyed  this 
notion.  Ever  since,  the  question  has  been  a 
puzzle  and  a  mystery.  Smce  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one,  the  problem  has  been 
solved  with  scientific  certainty.  The  gela- 
tinous egg-clusters,  or  spat  of  the  pholades, 
is  thrown  upon  the  rocks  by  the  female. 
After  a  day  or  two,  the  eggs  separate  and 
become  larves,  and  each  chooses  a  convenient 
site  for  his  habitation.  When  the  site  is 
chopen  and  the  shell  is  strong  enough,  the 
pholade,  barely  visible  to  the  naked  eye — a 
creature  the  size  of  a  hie  pin's  head — ^fastens 
his  foot  upon  the  rock,  and  the  rasping, 
squirting,  and  hydraulic  machines  begin  the 
work  of  life. 

No  doubt  the  explanations  which  are  satis- 
factory in  regard  to  the  dactyle  pholades 
cannot  be  received  in  regard  to  the  spherical 
pholades.  Wonderful  differences  of  structure 
like  these  must  entail  corresponding  modifi- 
cations of  the  perforating  machinery. 

The  pholade  zone  is  inhabited  by  the 
mussels.  Tlie  zones,  I  submit  to  elder  and 
better  naturalists,  ought  to  be  characterised 
zoulo^'ically  by  fixed  animals,  as  they  are 
botjinically  by  fixed  plants.  For  want  of 
this  guiding  rule,  animals  have  been  ascribed 
to  particular  zones,  which  wander  over  all. 
In  the  brown  laminarian,  or  pholade  zone, 
multitudinous  colonies  of  mussels  may  be 
seen  moored  to  the  breaker^lashed  brows  of 
rocks.  The  presence  of  the  plant-eating  con- 
chylions  is  accounted  for  by  the  botanical, 
and  of  the  animal-eating,  by  the  zoological 
features  of  the  zone.  The  white  whelk,  the 
imperial  purpura,  lords  it  over  the  subject 
populations  of  the  mussel  banks.  Naturalists 
say  the  mussels  prefer  the  exposed  brows  of 
the  rocks  because  they  love  the  shock  and 
dash  of  the  breakers.  The  mussels  have  a 
better  reason.  The  bluffest  points  are  the 
only  habitats  where  they  can  escape  the 
augur-like  tongues  of  tne  white  whelks. 
Clothed  in  the  white  of  innocence,  the  pur- 
pura lurk  among  the  roots  of  the  tangles 
and  sea-girdles,  watchinc  for  opportunities 
of  piercing  the  shells  and  sucking  the  blood 
of  the  mussel  colonies.  Shelled  oligarchs  of 
the  shore,  the  white  whelks  wish  to  enjoy  as 
much  prey  and  encounter  as  few  breakers  as 
possible.  Hence,  the  mussel  colonies  can 
thrive  only  on  rock-ledges  where  the  purpura 


are  afitiid  to  venture.  To  do  them  justioBy 
the  white  whelks  chamfer  or  drill  the  holes 
in  the  shells  of  their  victims  very  beauti- 
fully; the  mussels,  however,  have  the  bad 
taste  to  dilllike  it,  and  get  out  of  the  way  of 
it.  It  is  in  this  way  life  ffoea  on  in  the  ])holade 
zone.  There  are  egg-cTusters  in  ele^aut  and 
tiny  nms  attached  to  stones,  and  there  are 
ogg-^lusters  in  gelatinous  splatchea  npon  the 
brows  of  rocks.  These  are  the  destroyers 
and  the  destroyed  in  the  condition  studied 
by  embryology.  There  are  armed  and  adult 
conchylions  prowling  in  search  of  victims, 
and  there  are  defenceless  and  adult  con- 
chylions braving  the  billows  maddened  by 
thb  blasts,  to  escape  their  enemies.  These 
are  the  destroyers  and  the  destroyed  in  the 
condition  studied  by  conchyliologv.  It  is 
with  animals  as  it  is  with  men.  When  the 
student  of  topography  searches  into  the 
reason  why  eities  have  grown  up  in  parti- 
cular sites,  h<)  generally  finds  the  causes 
which  determined  the  choice  of  the  site  were 
proximity  to  food  and  security  from  enemies. 
Reasons  similarly  instinctive  determine  the 
habitats  of  the  spray  acorns,  the  wi-ack 
shrimps,  the  tangle  winkles,  and  the  bi-eaker- 
lashed  mussels.  7?he  principle  salus  populi 
reicns  wherever  there  is  life. 

I  never  could  find  out  how  long  the 
pholades  live,  and  whether  they  die,  or  are 
cut  off  by  shocking  accidents.  The  holes  of 
dead  pholades  are  full  of  sand.  The  entrances 
of  the  holes  become  the  favourite  abo^ies  of 
the  heart-like  shells,  cockles  or  cardiacea 
When  the  shells  of  the  pholade*  are  takea 
out  of  their  holes,  the  dingy  blue  colour  of 
the  living  shells  has  vanished,  and  they  hiave 
become  singularly  fragile  and  beautilully 
white.  All  dead  shells,  indeed,  found  on  the 
shore  are  perfectly  white  and  clean.  Shell- 
fish which  have  died  in  my  possession  haft 
quite  another  appearance ;  and  the  <liffereoee 
is  due,  I  suspect,  to  the  voracious  activity  of 
the  flat-worms. 

I  have  seen  heart-shells,  or  canliaces,  of 
the  Venus  kind,  take  up  their  abodes  in  the 
mouths  of  the  holes  of  the  pholades.    Venas 
is  nearly  round  or  oval,  and  her  bombed   ^ 
shells  fit  in  neatly  into  the  mouths  of  tbe  ■ 
holes.    She  possesses  the  powers  of  locomo*  ^ 
tion  in  a  very  limited  degree.     If  a  map  t 
wero  to  lose  both  his  legs,  and  to  have  bii  i 
left  arm  cut  off,  he  would  have  to  drag  hiiB'  v 
self  about  by  means  of  his  right  arm.  ^ 
locomotion  of  Venus  is  similar.     The  aniin» 
or  goddess  stretches  out  her  foot  or  arm, »» 
when  it  adheres  to  the  rock  or  sand,  dr»tf 
her  shell  after  it.    When  she  finds  a  h(Mt 
she  sweeps  out  the  sand,  scrapes  the  edgew 
the  hole  a  little  to  fix  her  lower  valve,  $t» 
spins   a    gelatinous  cable  to  moor    heistf 
within  it  more  securely.    Now  she  is  eonfr 
fortable,  and  feeding  is  henceforth  her  chii 
business.     She  lies  with  her  upper  vah* 
raised,  and  the  water  brings  h^r  food  to  hit 
siphons.    When  she  is  hungry  she  makii 
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currenti  in  tie  water,  like  the  phokdea^  and 
brlugs  her  food  witliiu  the  reach  of  her 
bcJWtied  ftieler». 

The  eockles    reaembla   the  veneracisa  in 
their  hahita.    The  rtssentblance.^'hea  viewed 
Sidewifik',  to    he&ru    of    all    the  oardiaDetE, 
t^pt/iiu3  tha  Latin  nam^     Cardluni  and  Urn 
Veima  owe  their  name  to  the  tnjtholo^ii-ij 
idijiia  of   the  ancient  naturaliata.      Cockles 
itilt  upon  tlieir  locomotive,  as  gentlemeu  do 
who  make  stilts  of  their  walkitig-sticks  when 
leaping'.     This  movement  aecouuts  for  the 
derivation  of  the  nam©  cock  lea.     After  hop- 
ping or  BtjJting  upon  it  rapidly,  he  digs  with 
It  d*ffLly,  and  skill  and  practice  are  neeesaary 
to  catch  him  before  he  can  bury  himsKlf  in 
the  suml     DLfficiilUea  have  been  imagined 
respecting  the  means  by  which  the  cockle 
excavates  hia  burrow  In  the  saud.  The  diatea- 
aion  of  hts  narrow  tapering  foot  la  neceaaary 
to  enable  him  to  do  it.    Jfia  foot,  aay  certain 
anatomisiU,  is  distended  by  means  of  a  tube 
wlilcii  opena  near  his  moutJx,  and  runs  along 
the  oi'guii,  arm,  locomotive,  or  sp^ide,  uan»iUv 
called  a  foot.    There  m  no  such  tube.    Th'c 
diatension   of  the   feet  of   cardium,   phoJaa 
mytelua,  aod  their  like,  13  performed  by  the 
organ   called  the  hyahae  atylei     Anybody 
wiio,  instead  of  eating  tlie  firiit  coekle  which 
cornea  to  table,  will  open  the  foot  of  it  by  a 
cut  of  a  penknife,  wiU  see  clearly  the  Btrtic- 
ture  of  the  foot.     Eiuining  along  it  inside,  he 
will  find  an  elastic  ^elatijioua  apring.    Prior 
to  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one,, the  nae  of 
thifl  gelatinous  apring  waa  entirely  unknown. 
It  h  the  diatender  of  the  loot,    Thb  iuatru- 
nient  ia    the  diatender  of  the    locomotive. 
This  gelatinous  spriog  gires  its  elasticity  and 
flexibility  to  the    organ    with    which    the 
finimal  burrows  in  the  Band,    On  taking  a 
cockle  out  of  Bpu'it  to  disaect  itj  I  discovered 
the  origin  of  the  error  that  the  dieteusion  is 
effected  by  water  entering  a  tube.    The  ape- 
ci men,  although  only  a  year  in  the  alcohol, 
did  not  contain  Ibeliyaline  style.  The  alcohol 
had  dissolved  it,  and  the  void  reserubled  a 
'Water-tube.  The  auatomiat  who  w*ould  escape 
mktakesj  must  diasect  hia  subjects  the  instant 
after  death,  and  before 

*'6te^y*g  eOadng  flngcre*' 

tave  obliterated  the  divine  inscriptions  upon 
tlie  tablets  of  life. 

On  picking  up  dead  shellfish,  a  frtglitftil 
procession  of  flat- worms  ia  often  seen  issuing 
out  of  them, having  been  interrupted  in  their 
%ork  of  cleaning  the  seaside  shells.  Flat, 
'White,  oval  creatures,  with  fierce  black  eyes 
tod  gajiing  mouth.g,  when  aeen  through 
tmagnityinff  glaea,  they  look  sufficiently  for- 
midable little  monsters-    The  flat-worma  or 


of  Montpellier  discovered  something  like 
polarisation  in  the  physiology  of  the  fl.it- 
worms.  When  cut  off,  the  tad  of  a  planaria, 
after  recovering  from  its  astonishment,  iinds 
out  the  direction  taken  by  the  bodyj  and 
follows  it  with  accuracy  and  speed. 
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THE  NATIOI^AL  GALLEKY  AND  THE  OLD 
MASTERS. 


plauaria  THJssesa  some  of  the  most  eitraordi 
nary  eniiowmeuts  known  in  the  worlds  of 
life.  Sir  John  Daly  el  was  for  a  long  time 
the  only  British  authority  for  the  fact  of 
t!ie  divirtibiiity  of  hfe  in  the  flat-wornia,  M. 
liaer  coiitirm^  his  oUicrvationa,  and  M.Dugcs 


In  a  recent  number  of  this  journal,  we  en- 
deavoured, in  an  article  called  *'  To  lldnk,  or 
Be  Thought  For  1"  *  to  induce  our  readi^ra 
to  form  their  own  opinions  on  pictures— e.^pe- 
cially  in  the  case  of  pictures  by  Old  Maaterej, 
which  might  come  under  their  observation. 
And  we  ventured,  at  the  aame  time,  to  own 
that  we  doubted  the  sense  and  usefulness  of 
the  principle  upon  which  the  nation^  picture- 
mouey  is  at  present  expended  in  stocking  tlie 
National  Gallery  with  works  of  Art.  Our 
heretical  opiniona  on  thia  latter  point,  have 
lately  received  a  curious  and  unexpected  con- 
firmation in  the  shape  of  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Wii,LiAM  Stirlimo  (a  recognised  antijority 
in  matters  of  Art),  which  has  been  published 
in  the  columns  of  a  weekly  contemporary, 
and  which  we  beg  perratsaion  brieOy  to  refer 
to  in  this  pL-ice. 

The  subject  of  the  letter  is  a  well-known 
picture  in  the  National  Gallery,  which  is  de- 
scribed as  a  Boar  Hunt,  by  Velasquez,  and 
the  object  of  the  writer  is  to  settle  how  much 
of  this  picture  has  been  done  by  the  dead 
Spaniard,  Yelaaquez,  and  how  much  by  the 
living  Englishman  {and  skilled  artiat),  Mr. 
Lance,  On  this  point,  Mr.  Stirling,  the  con- 
stituted authority,  and  ^Ir.  Lance,  the  skilled 
artist,  are  at  issue,  Mr.  Lauce  statee  before 
a  Committee  of  tlie  House  of  Commons,  that 
lie  had  made  many  ex te naive  i-epairs  in  the  pic- 
ture, and  inBtances,  aa  one  of  the  chief  of 
these,  the  painting  of  a  group  of  mules  in  the 
foreground,  '*  out  of  his  own  head."  To  thia 
startling  atateraent  he  afterwards  adheres 
publicly,  in  a  printed  letter  j  adding  that, 
when  he  was  before  the  picture  ia  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  several  of  the  committee  (ap- 
parently quite  incapable  of  distinguish  ihg 
for  themselvea,  which  was  old  painter's  work, 
and  which  waa  new),  asked  him,  by  two  or 
three  at  a  time  (so  eager  was  their  thirst  for 
know]e<ige),  and  pointing  all  over  the  picture 
(30  bewildered  were  they  as  to  the  real  ex- 
tent of  the  repairs),  '*  Did  you  do  this,  Mr, 
Lance?  Did  you  do  that,  Mr.  Lance  1  ** — and 
so  on.  Mr.  Lance,  an  interval  of  twt^nty 
years  having  elapsed  since  he  made  the  ciui- 
vas  presentable  to  the  public  eye^  is  naturattj 
unable  to  identify  every  touch  of  his  modem 
brush  on  the  ancient  picture.  One  tliiugj 
however,  he  ean  teU  the  committee  with  cer- 
tainty— that  he  did  six^  weeks*  work  upon  it* 
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What  does  the  paying  British  public  think  of 
its  bargain  ? — a  work  by  an  old  master  which 
requires  to  be  painted  on  for  six  weeks  by  a 
modem  artist  hefore  it  can  be  presente<l  to 
the  p<»pular  gaze.  What  a  lucky  people  we 
are,  and  huw  well  our  constituted  authorities 
eiHitloy  the  national  resources  ! 

I'.ut  we  must  not  forget  Mr.  Stirling.  Mr. 
Stilling 8  point  is — ^not  at  all  that  the  picture 
Avas  originally  purchased  in  such  a  decently 
genuine  condition,  as  to  need  only  the  ordi- 
nary cleansing  from  dirt,  and  the  after  coat- 
ing (>f  varnish,  to  which  its  age  might  fairly 
entitle  it — but  how  much  did  Mr.  I^auce  do  of 
ii  I  Fi»r  this  purpose,  he  sends  to  Madrid  for  a 
tracing  of  a  copy  of  the  picture,  executed  by 
Goza— that  tracing  only  extending  to  the 
portion  of  the  work  on  which  Mr.. Lance 
alle>^ed  that  the  most  important  of  his  many 
*' re] 'airs"  had  been  made.  By  the  evidence 
thus  obtained,  Mr.  Stirling  fmds  out  that  Mr. 
Lance  has  greatly  exaggerated  the  extent  of 
bare  canvas  which  he  says  he  covered,  that 
the  group  in  the  restored  picture  agrees  with 
that  in  (Joza's  copy,  but  that  variations  occur 
in  the  details.  Where  Velasquez  (on  the 
Evidence  of  the  copy)  painted  horses,  Mr. 
Lance  has  painted  mules  (a  slight  variation, 
this  ! )  ;  wnere  Velasquez  painted  a  man 
showing  a  hand  out  of  a  cloak,  Mr.  Lance 
has  painted  a  man  showing  a  hand  and  a  leg; 
where  Velasquez  painted  a  man  on  foot 
turning  his  back  on  the  spectator,  Mr.  I^ance 
has  painted  a  man  on  norseback  prancing 
towards  the  spectator.  Thus,  the  only  ques- 
tion between  Mr.  Stirling  and  Mr.  Lance  is  a 
que.-^tion  of  quantity.  Mr.  Stirling  disputes 
(on  the  evidence  of  the  tracing  from  the 
copy),  that  so  much  has  been  done  to  the 
licture  "out  of  Mr.  Lance's  own  head,"  as 
^r.  Lance  himself  alleges.  Of  the  extent 
to  which  Mr.  Stirling  himself  admits  that 
^Ir.  Lance  has  distinctly,  with  his  own 
modern  brush,  worked  upon  and  changed  the 
old  picture,  we  have  enabled  the  reader  to 
judge.  To  an  unlearned  apprehension,  the 
a<imitted  transformation  which  the  picture 
has  undergone,  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Lance, 
appears  something  simply  astounding.  As- 
tounding in  every  point  of  view.  Astoundhig, 
when  we  remember  that  this  picture — in 
which  old  horaes  have  been  turned  into 
modern  mules,  in  which  a  man  on  horseback 
does  duty  vice  a  man  on  foot,  resigned — was 
purchased  with  the  national  money  as  a 
genuine  article  by  constituted  authorities 
who  profess  to  be  judges  of  the  genuineness 
of  pictures.  Astounding,  also,  as  showing 
the  shameless  dishonesty  of  the  man,  or 
men,  who  sold  this  piece  of  patchwork  for 
a  work  of  Velasquez.  Were  we  so  very 
hasty  and  wrong,  a  few  weeks  back,  when 
we  said  that  the  national-picture  money 
was  occasionally  spent  for  the  confusion  of 
the  nation  ? 

We  have  waited,  before  writing  these  lines, 
to  ascertain  if  Mr.  Lance  would  make  any 


rejoinder  to  Mr.  Stirling's  letter.  He  hu 
been  silent^  and  Mr.  Stirling  enjoys  the  privi- 
lege of  having  said  the  triumphant  last  word. 
He  speaks  it  in  a  perfectly  moderate  and  gen- 
tlemanlike manner — ^but  his  evident  incapa- 
bility of  perceiving  the  conclusions  to  whtdi 
his  own  admissions  lead,  is,  to  say  the  least  oC 
it,  not  a  little  amazing. 
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THE  FAITHFUL  MIKROE. 

I  AM  but  thy  faithful  mirror : 

All  the  merit  I  may  boait, 
Is  that  I  reflect  thine  ironge 

Dimly,  truthfully,  at  most. 
When  thou'rt  near  roe  I  am  like  thee^ 

Thou  dost  love  mc — I  am  fair ; 
When  thou'rt  absent  all  is  darknese, 

Blank  and  lifeless — nothing  there ! 

I  am  but  thy  faithful  echo. 

Voiceless,  tuneless,  when  alone ; 
Thou  dost  love  my  words  and  accents  : 

They  are  sweet — they  are  thine  own. 
Crowds,  enraptured,  stay  to  hear  me. 

Think  there*s  music  in  the  air ; 
But,  till  thou  didst  wake  the  echo^ 

All  was  silent — nothing  there. 

I  am  clay,  and  thou  art  God-like  ; 

Thou  hast  framed  mo  to  thy  will- 
Fashioned  me  to  grace  and  beauty 

With  thy  matchless  artist  skill. 
Thou  hast  made  the  statue  human^- 

I  am  good,  and  wise,  and  fair ; 
If  thou  shouldst  withhold  thy  magie, 

All  is  earthly — nothing  there  ! 


A  JOURNEY  DUE  NORTH. 

I  PASS  XnE  CUSTOH-nOUSE^  AND  TAKX  XT 
FIRST  RUSSIAN  WALK. 

ScniNDERnAKNES,  the  renowned  robber  oC 
the  Rhine,  once  encountered,  so  the  story 
goes,  in  a  foraging  expedition  between  May- 
ence  and  Frankfort,  a  caravan  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  Jews.  It  was  a  bitter  Jauuait 
night :  snow  twelve  inches  deep  on  the  grouni 
and  Schinderhannes  didn't  lite  Jews.  Ana 
so,  in  this  manner,  did  he  evilly  entreat  them. 
He  did  not  slay  them,  nor  skin  them,  nor  ez- 
ti^act  their  teeth,  as  did  King  John  ;  but  he 
compelled  every  man  Moses  of  them  to  take 
off  his  boots  or  shoes.  These  he  mixed,  pell- 
mell,  into  a  leathern  salad,  or  boot-heap,  and 
at  day -break,  but  not  before,  he  permitted 
the  poor  frost-bitten  rogues  to  find  their 
chaussures,  if  they  could.  Setting  aside  tilt 
super-humandifficulty  of  picking  out  one*80WD 
particular  boots  among  three-hundred  foot 
coverings,  the  subtle  Schinderhannes  had 
reckoned,  with  fiendish  ingenuity,  on  the  natu- 
ral acquisitiveness  of  the  Jewish  race.  Of 
course  every  Hebrew  instinctively  sought  for 
the  boots  with  the  best  solesandupper-leathert^ 
and  stoutly  claimed  them  as  his  own  ;  men 
who  had  never  possessed  anything  better 
than  a  pair  of  squashy  pumps,  down  at  bed. 
and  bulging  at  the  sides,  vehemently  deciam 
themselves  the  rightful  owners  of  brave  jaek- 
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bCK^ts  with  triple  rows  of  nails  ;  aiid  the  real 
proprietfjrsj  showing  themselves  recalettraut 
»t  thia  IH3W  itppIlcMitioii  of  tlie  law  of  Tu«iitii 
ikiid  U»uTi*j  the  consequence  i^as  a  frightful 
opronr  ftn<l  content  ioD  : — sticlia  fightiog  uDd 
Bqtiiihhjijig^  such  o  ell ri eking  and  swearing  m 
h»d  Hehtfw  and  worse  German,  such  arend- 
mg  of  [i^ubunihies  and  tearitiL^  of  iiearda^  und 
clawing  of  booked  uoseSj  had  never  l>een  in 
Jewry,  {sintv  the  day  a  of  Korah^  Dathan, 
and  Ahiraiti,  A  friend  of  ndue  tohl  me  that 
he  (»tice  unw  the  tsame  experiment  tried  in  a 
l^ri^ian  viulon,  or  lock-up  huusep  after  a 
bal -tost Sip v6i  Tht;  inear derated  postal  ious  du 
Lojbi:jinneau,  tUis,  dSbardeurs,  Robinson 
Orus'pt'^,  anti  forts  de  la  h/ille  becoming  up 
foatious  and  kicking  at  the  iroii^atati<;hioiied 
doon  the  dergeiita  de  Tille  entered  the 
crlf,  and  unbuoted  every  living  prisoner* 
And  Auoh  a  a^rt^ne  there  wftg  in  the  moruing 
in  Iht:  yard  of  the  poste,  before  t!ie  mas* 

aufinders  i^eut  to  my  their  reapects  to 
lie  Oommiaaary  of  Police,  that  Monaieur 
GfLvami  might  d«»cnb(^  it  with  his  pencil, 
but  not  I J  surely,  with  my  pen  T 

I  have  relMted  thij  Utile  apologue  to  illus- 
trate the  eharacteristic,  bat  uupleaaant,  pro* 
ceeilfugB  of  tht^  Eu^tau  ctistom'hiijuse  officif rS| 
when  we  had  givt^n  up  our  keysi  in  one  of 
the  w]iite-wa^!ted  cellara  on  the  basemfnt  of 
a  buUiling  on  the  INGLTSKAIA  NABERE* 
JKNAIA,  or  Enghi^h  Quay,  »nd  when  those 
dfficiais  pixiceeded  to  the  examination  of  our 
In^iisige,  Either  they  had  read  Mr.  l>itch 
Bitch  ie*s  life  of  Schinderhannes,  or  they  had 
an  intuitive  perception  of  the  moihis  agendi 
of  the  Huhbi're  of  the  Ehiue^  or  they  had 
•orue  nia.-4onic  aympathy  with  the  Pariaian 
police  agents  ;  for  aiich  a  tomiiig  up  of  bojte» 
ftnd  torn  ill  jx  out  of  tlieir  contents,  and  mix- 
ture of  their  aeveraltiet,  p^il^melh  higgletly- 
plggledy,  helter-skelter,  jerry-cum-lumble, 
DUlter  up>u  bacon,  topaj-turvy,  muck^  messj 
and  muddle,  I  never  saw  in  jny  life.  There 
was  a  villainous  douanier,  who  held  a  band- 
box uikdfr  one  arm,  and  seemed  desirous 
of  emulating  the  popular  hat-trick  of  II err 
Bohli'r  ;  lor  he  kept  up  a  continual  cascade 
of  gloves,  colUra,  eau-de-Cologne  bottles^ 
comhs,  hair' brush  es,  guide*hooks,  pin- 
cushlc^ns,  aud  lace  cir^  till  I  tuniftd  to 
Idok  for  the  accomplice  who  was  supplying 
3  itith  fresh  bjmd-boxes.  Kow,  the 
itom-house  officers  of  every  nation  I 
.ve  yet  travelled  through,  have  a  different 
manner  of  e^tamiuiug  your  luggage.  Your 
crust vy  fihlegniatic^  Englishman  turns  over 
each  article  separately  but  carefully*  Your 
Btujild  Iklgiaix  rummages  your  trunk,  aa  if 
he  were  tryiug  to  catch  a  lissard  ;  your  eour* 
teons  Frenchman  eitlier  lightly  and  gracefully 
tnriia  up  your  fitie  linen,  as  though  he  were 
makiug  a  lobster  salad,  or — much  more  fre- 
4juentJy — if  you  tell  him  you  have  nothing  to 
declare,  ftud  are  polite  to  him,  just  peem  into 
CiCie  oortier  of  vour  portmanteau^  and  sayit, 
C*efit  assee  l    Your  sententious  German  i>on- 
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dera  deeply  over  your  trunk,  pokes  hia  fat 
fore-finger  into  the  bogom  of  your  dresa- 
shirttf,  and  moiloiii}  you  to  ehut  it  a^uin^ 
But  none  of  these  peculiarities  had  the  Rua- 
ahina.  They  had  a  way  of  their  own.  They 
twisted,  they  tousled,  they  turned  over, 
they  held  writmg-caaes  open,  bottom  up- 
wards, and  shook  out  the  nvanuscrijjt  con- 
tents^ like  8now-flakt>a,  They  held  up  counts 
and  shirts,  and  examined  theru  like  pawu- 
hrokeiu  Tliey  fingered  ladles-  dres^aea  like 
Jew  clothesmen*  I'hey  punched  hats,  and 
looked  into  their  lmiti<^'S  -  pai^^ed  Crishuiere 
shawls  from  one  to  the  other  for  in^i>eclioa; 
opened  letters,  and  tried  to  read  their  con- 
ten  ta  (upside  down),  drew  silk  stockings 
over  their  arma;  held  buotu  hj  the  toes, 
and  shook  them  ;  opened  bottles,  and  clos^ed 
them  again  with  the  wroii|^  corks  ;  lefi  the 
impreaa  of  their  dirtj  hands  upon  clean 
liuen,  and  vli^ln  writing-papers  ;  crammed 
ladies*  under-garmenis  into  gentlerneu^s 
carpet-baga,  forced  a  boot-jack  into  the  little 
French  aclresa*B  reticule,  dropped  things 
nnder-foot,  trod  on  them,  tore  them,  and 
laiigheil,  spilt  eau-de-Cologne^  greased  silk 
with  pomatum,  fyfeed  hiugea,  sprained  loeks, 
niiued  springs,  hrokts  cjgai's,  rumpled  luusl  in, 
and  raised  a  cloud  of  puff-piiwdei  and  den-> 
tifrice.  And  all  this  wna  done,  perhaps  not 
wantonly,  perhaps  only  in  Ignorant  sav/i^ery  ; 
butj  with  such  a  reckless  want  of  the  C4>m- 
munest  car©  ;  with  isucb  a  hideous  vaearme 
of  shoutiug,  scrt^aintufi,  tramplinsr,  and  plung- 
ing, that  the  only  light  I  could  %uew  the 
scene  in— besides  the  Schinderhannea  one — ' 
was  in  the  improbable  event  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  KeMiET  travelling  through  the  country 
of  the  Patagonlans^  falling  into  a  gigantic 
ambuscade,  and  having  their  thcairieal 
wardrobe  overhauled  by  those  ovtrgrown 
savages. 

Yet  I  was  given  to  understand  that 
tht  aearcb  was  by  no  means  so  strict  as  it 
had  habitually  been  in  former  years.  Sjie- 
cial  instructions  had  even  been  issued  by 
the  government,  that  travelleti  were  to  be 
subjected  to  oa  little  annoyance  and  delay 
in  passing  through  the  customdionse  as 
were  posaihla  That  some  rigour  of  scrutiny 
ia  necessaij,  and  must  be  expeuteil,  I  am 
not  going,  for  one  moment,  to  deny  :  the 
great  object  of  the  search  being  to  ili^cover 
booki  prohibited  by  tlie  censure,  and  Rus- 
si;m  bank-note* — genuine  or  forged  (for  the 
importation,  or  exportation  of  even  good 
notes  is  illegal^  and  severely  punished). 
Touching  the  books,  the  Bu;tsiaii  goTcm* 
ment  is  wise.  II  est  dana  son  droiL  One 
volafue  of  Mr.  Caeltlr  would  do  mora 
harm  to  the  existing  state  of  things  th&ii 
millions  of  spurious  paper  roubles,  Ko^ 
but  what  tho  most  jealous  wateblulnes  m 
Justifiable  in  th9  detection  of  forged 
j»nd  the  prevention  of  the  real  obbiI 
the  countiy^  as  models  for  fiw^gety. 
paper  cui'rency  la   «iiormwimv 
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thing  very  peculiar  about  the  paper  of  the 
note,  and,  though  its  chalcography  is  suffi- 
ciently complicated,  and  the  dreadful  pains 
and  penalties  denounced  against  the  forgers, 
and  the  holders  of  forg^  notes,  are  re- 
peated no  less  than  three  times  in  succes- 
sively diminishing  Bussian  characters  on 
the  h&jck  ;  the  last  repetition  being  literally 
microscopic ;  it  is  all  plain  sailing  in  print- 
ing and  engraving,  and  there  are  few 
clever  English  or  French  engravers,  who 
would  have  any  difficulty  in  producing  an 
exact  copy  of  the  ^  Cfossudaria  Kredit- 
Billiet*'  of  all  the  Bussias.  I  have 
been  told  by  government  employes,  and 
bankers*  clerks,  that  they  can  detect  a 
bad  bank-note  immediately  and  by  tlie 
mere  sense  of  touch  ;  but  I  apprehend  that 
the  chief  test  of  genuineness  is  in  the  state 
into  which  every  note  passes  after  it  has 
been  for  any  time  in  circulation :  intolerable 
greasiness  and  raggedness.  The  mass  of 
the  people  are  so  j^rossly  ignorant,  that  the 
note  might  as  well  be  priated  in  Sanskrit 
as  in  Buss  for  them:  they  cannot  even 
decipher  the  figures,  and  it  is  only  by  the 
colour  of  the  note  that  an  Istvostchik  or  a 
Moujik  is  able  to  tell  you  its  value. 

Among  the  hecatomb  of  luggage  that 
had  been  brought  from  the  deck  of  the 
pyroscaph  into  this  cave  of  Trophonius,  I 
nad  looked  for  some  time  vainly,  for  anything 
belonging  to  me,  one  climpse  indeed  I  caught 
of  my  courier's  JMig,  skimmering  through  the 
air  like  a  bird,  and  then  all  resolved  itself 
into  anarchy,  the  confusion  of  tongues,  and 
the  worse  confusion  of  wearing  apparel  again. 
My  keys  were  of  not  much  service,  therefore, 
to  the  officer  in  charge  of  them  ;  and  it  was  of 
no  use  addressing  myself  to  any  of  the  doua- 
niers  or  porters,  for  none  of  them  spoke  any- 
thing but  Buss.  At  length  I  caught  sight  of 
a  certain  bie  black  trunk  of  mine  groaning 
(to  use  a  little  freedom  of  illustration)  under 
a  pile  of  long  narrow  packing-cases  (so  long 
that  they  must  have  contained  young  trees, 
or  stuffed  giraffes),  addressed  to  hia  excel- 
lency and  highness.  &c..  Prince  Gortchakoff ; 
and,  being  plastered  all  over  with  double  eagle 
brands  and  seals,  were,  I  suppose,  inviolable 
to  custom-house  fingers.;  I  pointed  to  the  big 
black  trunk ;  I  looked  steadily  at  the  custodian 
of  my  ke3r8,  and  I  slipped  Petersens  paper 
rouble  (crumpled  up  very  small)  into  his  hand. 
The  pink  lid  of  his  little  grey  eye  trembled  with 
the  lirst  wink  I  had  seen  in  Bussia  ;  and,  in 
another  twinkling  of  that  eye,  my  trunk  was 
dragged  from  its  captivity,  and  ready  for 
examination.  But  there  is  a  vicious  key  to 
that  trunk  which  refuses  to  act  till  it  has 
been  shaken,  punched,  violently  wrenched, 
and  abusively  spoken  to;  antl  while  the 
officer,  having  exhausted  the  first,  was  apply- 
ing the  last  mode  of  persuasion  (in  Buss)  I 
availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  chink 
some  of  the  serviceable  Petersens  copeck 
pieces  in  my  closed  hand.    The  key  having 


listened  to  reason,  my  friend,  with  whom  I 
was  now  quite  on  oonvenational  terms,  made 
a  great  show  of  examininff  my  trunk  :  that 
is  to  say,  he  dived  into  it  ^  to  speak)  head 
foremoR(^  and  came  up  to  the  surface  with  a 
false  collar  in  his  teeth ;  but  it  was  all  cry 
and  no  wool,  and  I  might  have  had  a  com- 

Elete  democratic  and  socialist  library  and 
alf  a  million  in  spurious  P&P^r  money  for 
aught  he  knew  or  cared.  Then  I  gave  him 
some  more  copecks,  and  said  something  to 
him  in  Englisn,  which  I  think  he  didnt 
understand;  to  which  he  responded  with 
something  in  Bu8s,  which  I  am  perfectly 
certain  I  didn't  understand ;  and  then  he 
chalked  my  box,  and  let  me  go  free — to  be 
taken  into  custody,  however,  inunediately 
afterwards.  He  even  recovered  my  courier's 
bag  for  me,  which  an  irate  douanier  had  con- 
verted into  a  weapon  of  offence,  swinging  it 
by  a  strap  in  the  manner  of  the  Protestant 
Flail  to  keep  off  over-impatient  travellers. 
Such  an  oUa  podrida  as  there  was  inside  that 
courier's  bag,  when  I  came  to  examine  it 
next  morning ! 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  had  no  Bussian 
paper  money  with  me,  either  in  my  luggage 
or  on  my  person ;  and  I  must  admit^  to 
the  honour  of  the  Bussian  custom-house^ 
that  we  were  exempted  from  the  irritating 
and  degrading  ceremony  of  a  personal  search 
That  system  is,  I  believe,  b^  this  time  gene- 
rally exploded  on  the  contment — ^flounshing 
only  in  a  rank  and  weedy  maimer  in  the 
half-contemptible,  half-loathsome  Dogane  of 
Austrian  Italy,  and  (now  and  then,  when 
the  officials  are  out  of  temper)  at  the  highly 
important  seaport  of  Dieppe  in  France.  As 
for  books,  I  had  brought  with  me  only  a 
New  Testament,  a  Shakspere  and  a  Johnson's 
Dictionary.  The  first  volume  incurs  no 
danger  of  confiscation  in  Bussia.  Tiie  Bus- 
sians  to  every  creed  and  sect  save  Boman 
Catholicism  and  that  branch  of  Judaism 
to  which  I  have  previously  alluded,  are  as 
contemptuously  tolerant  as  Mahomedana 
Bussian  translations  of  the  Protestant  version 
of  the  Bible  are  common ;  the  volumes  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  are 
plentiful  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  Bussians 
of  the  better  class  are  by  no  means  reluctant 
to  attend  the  worship  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
both  in  Moscow  and  Petersburg.  But  it  is 
for  the  Bomish  communion,  that  the  Bussians 
have  the  bitterest  hatred,  and  for  which  all 
the  energy  of  their  persecution  is  reserved. 
T6lerated  to  some  extent  in  the  two  capitals^ 
as,  where  there  are  so  many  foreigners,  it  must 
necessarily  be — it  is  uniformly  regarded  with 
distrust  and  abhorrence  by  the  Greek 
Church  ;  and  I  do  believe  that^  in  a  stress  of 
churches,  an  orthodox  Bussian  would  infinitely 
prefer  performing  his  devotions  before  a  pot- 
Dellied  fetish  from  Ashantee,  than  before  the 
jewelled  shrine  of  our  Lady  of  Loretto. 

I  think,  on  the  whole,  I  passed  through  the 
custom-house  ordeal  rather  easily  than  other- 
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wise.  Far  diifeieiit  waa  it  with  Miaa  Wappa^  of  ns  thhiy  liviDg  trftvellera.  We  imd  walked, 
wha,  dnring  the  pr&cess  of  s^rch,  wm  a  nesh  and  talked,  and  e/iton^  and  dnmk  toi^elher, 
tciUfitiired  moutiment  of  Giantis  Beapairi '  and  liked  and  disliked  each  otljer  for  three 
dov««tiiiled  with  the  three  Fur  lea  blended  luto  I  daya  aii(i  tiighta }  and  tiow  we  parted  id  the 
otm^     This  uijoomfortzible  woman  had  in  her  ■  drosehky-crowdad  yard^  never  to  meet  again* 


triink^for  what  purp^^se  it  h  impgssilile  to 
surmise— the  working  model  of  a  power*! oom, 
or  a  Bteam-plougbf  or  a  thrash tng-machlno^ 


To  re%nsit  the  aame  cities,  peihapij,  inlijvblt 
the  same  streetSj  the  same  houseSi  to  walk  on 
the  Butne  sid«  of   the    parement,   evtn    to 


ov  Buijttrthing  else  etjually  mechamcal  and  in-  ]  remember  each  other  often,  but  to  meet  again 
convfuieut  ^    and   the    custom-house  officer  J  no   more.    So  will  it    be,  perchance,  with 


wiio  evMently  didn*t  know  what  to  mnke  of 
it,  h  id  t?aiight  hia  finger  in  a  co^'ged  wheels 
had  Lrukea  one  of  his  naib,  and  was  storai- 
I  tig  in  a  towering  ra^e  at  Miss  Wapps^  in 


Grt*nt<ir  things  in  the  beginning  of  thcj  End  ; 
and  life- long  alliances  and  friend^hipa  which 
we  vainly  q-aW  lastiugj  be  reckoned  merely  aa 
casual  travelling  com  pan  ion  ah  i  pa — made  and 


Jlui^ ;  while  ahe,  in  a  rage  quite  overpoweiing   broken  in  a  moment  in  the  long  voyage  that 
hi^  iu  volume,  was  obiurg^ating  him  in  Eng- 1  will  last  eternal  jeara, 
Ikh^  tdl  a  anperior  omcial  charged  at  Miss  i 


Wa[*jTa,  Cnsaaek  fashion  with  a  long  pen,  and 
convvjed  her,  clamouring,  nwiiy. 

Sundry  red-bearded  men,  \u  crimen  shirts 
and  long  white  aprons,  and  with  bare  muacu- 
lar  anus,  which  would  have  been  the  making  of 
lUem  aa  artLcita^  models  In  En^Iand^  had  bi^en 
wrestling  with  each  other  and  with  me,  both 
mentally  aud  phyeically^  for  the  honour  of. 
convey  5  iig  tny  luggage  to  a  drwacliky.  But 
much  moi-e  had  to  btj  done  before  I  could  be 


I  am  incorrigible.  If  you  want  a  man 
to  explore  the  interior  of  AuHiralta,  or 
to  discover  the  North- Weat  Paassige,  or  the 
atmrces  of  the  Niger,  don't  eeutl  me,  I  should 
come  back  with  a  sketch  of  Victoria  Street, 
Sydni*y,  or  the  journal  of  a  remdent^e  in  Cape 
Coast  Ciustle^  or  no  tea  of  the  peciili.iritioa  of 
the  tkipper  of  a  Hull  whaler.  If  ever  I  write 
a  biography  it  will  be  the  life  of  John  Sndth  ; 
and   the  gr^-at  Idstorical  work  which  is  to 
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allowed  to  depart.  All  the  passengers  h»d  gild,  I  hope,  the  evening  of  my  day4  will  be 
to  enter  an  appearance  before  a  fat  old  gentle-  U  Defence  of  Queen  Eliz^ibeth  from  the  scan- 
man  in  creen,  and  bright  buttons,  who  ftat  in  dal  unwaiTUotably  cast  upon  her,  or  an  Ac- 
a  high  desk  like  a  pulpit^  while  a  leaUj  long  count  of  the  death  of  Queen  Anue.  Lo  I  I 
mfin,  his  «ubordiriftte,  sate  at  another  desk  have  apwot  a  summer  in  Russia ;  and  1  have 
belosv  him,  like  the  paraon*s  cleik.  This  fiit  nothing  to  tell  you  of  the  Altai  Mountaina, 
.old  gentleman^  who  spoke  Englishj  French, ;  the  Kir^dicjje  tribes,  Chia^^^e  TaitarVj  the 
and  German  wheesiily  but  fluently,  waa  good  Steppt*s^  EamjjLdiatka,  or  even  the  CViiv^i  co* 
ennitgh  to  ask  nie  a  few  qneatioim  I  had  heard  ,  ronaiion.  [I  flcil  the  country  a  fortnight  be* 
b«*fore  :  as  my  age,  my  profession,  whether  fore  it  took  place.]  I  have  leanit  but  two 
I  had  ever  been  in  Ruaaia  before,  and  what'  Russian  cWila  [it  m  true  I  know  my  lesfun  by 
nitgiit  be  myohjeet  in  coming  to  Russia  now  ? ,  heartl,  St  Petersburg  and  Moscow  ;  mvl  my 
He  entered  my  ana  wens  In  a  vast  ledger,  and  .  firsts  fruit  of  Peter.-iburg  ia  that  withered 
ihcD,  to  my  great  joy,  delivered  to  memyiapjjle  the  Nevskoi-Pera  pec  live.  You  know 
btiloved  Foreign-oHice  document,  with  the  '  all  about  it  already,  of  course.  I  can't  h»^lp  it. 
advico  to  get  myself  immatricnlated  without .  In  Uj usselu  my  tirst  visit  is  always  to  the 
delay.  Then  1  paid  more  copecks  to  a  dirty  -  Mann<ken*  On  arriving  in  Paris  I  always 
ioldier  Bitting  at  a  table,  who  matJa  '*  Musco-  ^  hasten^  aa  fast  aa  my  legs  can  cai'ry  mi*, 
vite,  his  mark,"  on  my  pass^iort — for  I  do  not  to  the  Palais  Royal ;  I  think  I  ha\'4*  left  a 
beUcfve  he  could  write  ;  tnea  more  oopecka  |  duty  uuaccompliahed  in  London  wli*:'nIcome 
again  to  another  policeman,  who  pasted  '  to  it  after  a  long  absence,  if  I  delny  an  Siour 
something  like  a  ennkU  pitch-plaster  on  my  :  in  walking  down  the  central  avenue  of  Co  vent 
irwnk  ;  and  then  I  struggled  into  a  court-  Garden  Market,  These  are  Ciiri  lui*glti  to 
yani,  where  there  was  a  ci"owd  of  droschkies  j !  me,  and  to  them  I  muat  go*  I  have  ni>t  bijen 
and,  securing  with  immense  difficulty  two  of  i  twenty  minutes  established  in  Pelersbiir^ 
ihes^  v<.diicles— one  for  myself  and  one  for  my  I  before  I  feel  that  I  am  due  on  the  Ntsvako!  j 
higgiige — was  driven  to  the  hotel  where  I '  that  the  houses  are  waiting  for  me  Ui ere  ;  that 
ha<i  concluded  to  atop.  I  the  NevakoL^ns  are  walking  up  and  dow% 

You  have  seen,  in  one  of  the  panoramas  >  impatient  for  me  to  com©  and  contemplate 
that  infest  our  lecture-halls,  after  painted  '  them,  I  make  a  mental  apology  for  keeping 
mlJes  of  river,  or  desert,  or  mountain  have  '  the  Nevsku!  waiting,  in  order  to  itidulge  in  a 
been  unrolled,  to  the  tinkling  of  Madame  j  warm  bath  ;  after  which  I  feel  as  if  I  Tmd  di- 
Somebody  on  tbe  piano,  the  t^nvaa  suddtinly  ■  vested  myaelf  of  about  one  of  the  twelve 
dieplay  the  presentiment  of  a  cheerful  village, ,  layers  of  dust  that  seem  to  hi*ve  been  accm- 
f>r  a  cjiravan  of  p'dgiimB,  or  an  encampment  of  j  luuhtting  on  iny  epidermis  since  I  left  Lon' 
tr*ivi4krcf,  smoking  and  diinking  under  the  i  don.  Then  I  refect  myself  inwardly  with  mj 
^mvu  trees;  then  the  animated  picture  is  I  first  Russian  dinner  j  and,  tlien,  luagfiaiu*  i 
rolled  away  into  Umbo  again,  and  the  miles '  raously  diadainiuff  the  aid  of  a  yalet  <5e  pla«^  II 
of  m  on  n  lain,  or  liver,  or  desert,  b:?gin  a-^ain,     or  even  ofadro^chKy-d  river  ;  ^vdtft  H^ w«b&^^  ^ 

So  pi&ied  away  the  UM^ulj^tantial  alitanee  Russ,  and  not  kin:Vm*^  taif  tv^^i^  \ka»a.  xima.    ^ 
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my  left  in  the  way  of  Bnssian  streets  ;  I  set  square  of  the  Admiralty  ;   bat  here,  al 
boldly  forth  to  find  out  the  NevskoX.  |  there  is  a  palace  whose  walls  seem  to  have 

It  is  about  seven  iu  the  evening.  I  walk,  >  cessation  for  another  half  mile,  uorth-ei 
say  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  down  the  big;  And  there  are  no  more  sails  in  sight,  sj 
street  in  which  my  hotel  is  situated.  Then  !  crawling  droschkies,  and  I  begin  to  havi 
I  find  myself  in  a  huge  triangular  place,  of  |  sensation  that  my  compass  must  be  near 
which  the  quays  of  the  Neva  form  one  side,  t  magnetic  islands,  when  I  unpreparedly  tui 
with  au  obelisk  in  the  midst.  I  touch  sharp  angle,  and  find  myself  anions^  a  thn 
my  hat  to  a  l)earded  man  in  biff  boots,  and  I  of  people,  and  in  the  NevskoX  Prospekt. 
say  '^Nevskol'  ?  "  inquiringly.  Me  takes  off;  It  begins  badly.  It  is  not  a  wiJe  a»treet 
his  hat,  smiles,  shows  his  teeth,  makes  a  low  j  does  not  seem  to  be  a  long  street.  The  shi 
bow,  and  speaks  about  a  page  of  small  pica  in  j  don*t  look  handsome  ;  the  pavement  is  e 
rapid  Kuss.  I  shake  my  head,  say  No  bono,  i  crable,  and  though  people  are  plenty,  then 
Jonnny,  (the  only  imbecile  answer  I  can  call  j  no  crowd.  It  is  like  a  London  street  on  a  Si 
up  after  the  torrent  of  the  unknown  tongue,) .  day  turned  into  a  Parisian  street  j  iist  afl 
and  point  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  alter- 1  an  ^meute.  It  ought  to  be  lively  at  h-i]f-{>i 
natelv,  and  with  inquiring  eyebrows.  The  j  seven  in  the  evening  in  the  month  of  May, 
bearded  man  points  to  the  right — far  away ;  the  verv  centre  of  an  imperial  city  of  t 
to  the  right,   which  I  conjecture  must  be  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.     But  it  isi 


the  other  side  of  the  river.  "  Na  Prava,"  I 
think  he  says.  I  discover  afterwards,  that 
Na  Pravo  (the  o  pronounced  as  a  French  a) 
does. mean  to  the  right.  To  the  right  about 
I  go,  confidently. 

I  cross  a  handsome  bridge  of  stone  and 
wrought  iron,  on  which^  stands  a  chapel, 
before  whose  shrine  crowds  of  people  of  all 
classes  are  standing  or  kneeling,  pniying,  and 
crossing  themselves  devoutly.  When  I  am 
on  the  other  si^le  of  the  bridge,  and  standing 
in  a  locality  I  have  already  been  introduced 
to — ^the  English  quay — I  accost  another  man, 
also  in  bea^  and  l>oot8,  and  repeat  my  mono- 
syllabic inquiry :  Nevskol.  It  ends,  after  a 
great  deal  more  of  the  unknown  tongue,  by 
his  pointing  to  the  left.  And  to  the  lett 
again  I  go,  as  bold  as  brass. 

I  pursue  the  line  of  the  quay  for  perhaps 
half  a  mile,  then,  lieariug  to  the  left,  I  find 
myself  in  another  place  so  vast,  that  I  begin 
to  pitch  and  roll  morally  like  a  crazy  bark  on 
this  huge  stone  oceaiL  It  is  vast,  solitary, 
with  a  frowning  palace-bound  coast,  and  the 
NevskoX  harbour  of  refuge  nowhere  to  be 
seen.  But  a  sail  In  sight  appears  in  the 
shape  of  a  soldier.  A  sulky  sad  he  is,  how- 
ever ;  and,  refusing  to  listen  to  my  signal 
gim  of  distress,  holds  on  his  course  >¥ithout 
layiug-to.  I  am  fain,  for  fear  of  lying-to 
myself  all  the  day  in  this  granite  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay, to  grapple  with  a  frailskiff  in  the  person 
of  a  yeliow-laced  little  girl,  in  printed  cotton. 
Another  monosyllabic  inquiry,  more  un- 
known tongue  (very  shrill  and  lisping  this 
time),  and  ultimately  a  little  yellow  digit 
pointed  to  the  north-east.  Then  I  cross  from 
where  stands  a  coloss^il  equestrian  statue, 
spurring  fiercely  to  the  verge  of  an  artificial 
rock  and  trampling  a  ti-ailing  serpent  beneath 
his  charger's  feet,  and  on  whose  rocky 
pedestal  there  is  the  inscription  "  Petro 
femo  Catharina  Secunda."  I  cross  from  the 
statue  of  Peter  the  Great  some  weary  hun- 
dreds of  yards  over  stone  billows,  (so  wavy  i.^ 
the  pavement)  to  the  north-east  corner  ol 
that  which  I  afterwards  know  to  be 
the  Admiraltecskaia  Plochtchad|  or   great 


lively.  It  is  quite  the  contrary  :  it  is  dead 
This  is  the  place,  then,  I  have  hc^-n  tVettii 
and  fuming  to  see  :  this  is  the  Boulevard  d 
Italiens  of  St.  Petersburg.  This  the  Nersk 
As  for  the  perspective,  there  is  no  i)erspecti^ 
at  aU  that  I  can  see.  It  is  more  like  Pio 
lico.  There  is  a  street  in  that  royalt; 
shadowed  suburb  called  Churton  Street,  I 
which  the  Cubitt-Corinthian  mansions  at  ii 
head  melt  gradually  into  the  squalid  hovel 
of  Eochester  Bow,  Westminster,  at  its  lai 
The  houses  on  the  NevskoX  arc  big,  but. 
expect  them  to  make  a  bad  end  of  it.  Her 
is  a  palace ;  but  not  far  ofiT,  I  gloomily  pre 
phesy,  must  be  Westminster,  and  the  rat 
catcher's  daughter.  And  have  I  come  all  th 
way,  not  exactly  from  Westminster,  bu 
certainly  from  t'other  side  of  the  water,  t 
see  this  ?  By  tliis  time  I  have  walke 
about  twenty-five  yards. 

I  have  not  walked  thirty-five  yards,  befor 
my  rashly-formed  NevskoX  opinions  begin  t 
change.  I  have  not  walked  fifty  yards,  before 
discover  that  the  NevskoX  is  immeiuiely  wid 
and    stupendously    long,  and  magnificentl 

Caved.  I  have  not  walked  a  hundreil  yarc 
efora  I  make  up  my  mind  that  the  Nevsko 
Perspective  is  the  handsomest  and  the  mo 
remarkable  street  in  the  world. 

There  are  forty  Perspectives,  Mr.  Bull,  i 
this  huge-bowelled  city.  I  do  not  wish  yc 
to  dislocate  your  jaw  in  endeavouring  to  pr 
uounce  the  forty  Muscovite  names  of  the 
Perspectives ;  so,  contenting  myself  wit 
delicately  hinting  that  there  is  the  Vosane 
sensk  Prospekt,  likewiae  those  of  Oboukha 
Peterhoff,  IsmaXloif,  luul  SenienovakoX,  I  wi 
leave  you  to  imagine  the  rest,  or  familiarii 
yourself  with  them  gradually,  as  they  pe 
spectively  turn  up  in  these  my  travels.  Bi 
you  are  to  remember,  if  you  please,  that  tk 
NevskoX  extends  iu  one  straight  line  from  tl 
great  square  of  the  Admiralty  to  the  couvei 
of  Saint  Alecksander-NevskoX,  a  distance 
two  thousand  sagenes,  or  four  vei^sts,  or  oi 
i?Veuch  league,  or  three  English  miles  !  Ai 
you  will  please  to  think  of  that  Mr.  Bull,  • 
Master  Brooke,  and  agree  with  me  that  tl 
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Kfvuknl  ia  somefchiiig  like  ii  street.  This 
Mtonislntrg  thorough Taref  now  one  corndor 
of  [mbcee;  und  churches,  and  gorged  with  tlie 
outward  a  ltd  visible  rlch^a  of  uobies,  ami 
pi  1(^^(8,  niiil  merchauta^  wae^  a,  cetiiuiy  and 
a  tiaif  ago,  liMt  a  bridle-path  throiig}i  a  dense 
ioreAt  It^adini;  from  a  river  to  a  luorass.  The 
riNtd  w:ui  pierced  ia  8f*Teiiteeu  htt^tired  and 
tbirlei^iif  mid  &  fevr  luiseraMe  woo^leu  (jivta 
thix^wn  together  oa  its  bordei's  by  the  man 
iifhfii,  uiidur  Heaven,  seems  to  have  nmdt; 
every  mortal   thing  in   Hua»ia  —  Pefer   the 

«at.  Nuw,  y  m  find  on  the  Nevask^^li  the 
e^thfdiul  of  Uiir  L»dy  of  Ka^ai)  ;  tlie 
lUtheraii  cSitsreh  of  Siiint  Feler  and  Saiut 
Piiul,  the  f^reat  Catho  lie  church  of  the  Assnnip* 
tion^  the  Dutch  churnhf  the  Impmal  pahice  t^f 
^utu-hkoif,  tlie  splendid  AleickHiuidra  thi^ati  c, 
the  Pkctj  Micliel,  witli  its  greeti  Eaj^lish 
atfuare,  its  fialaee  and  its  theatre  :  the  iStro- 
gouoif  Pidai'e,  the  Bouftiiantz<ilf  F<d»ce,  the 
y ah  lain  Pal.«ce»  the  Beh>zeluky  Pfd;M;e,  the 
ErrtnitKkj  Pit  I  ace,  the — the — for  g^jodneaa 
iake»  go  fetch  a  guide-hook,  and  see  how 
many  hundred  palaces  more  1  On  tlie 
^ev^kol  are  the  fa^jides  of  the  cnrioud  senti- 
Asiatic  bjtZTiur,  the  Gfjstintioi-Dvorj  the  tm- 

rial  libiai  y  (O !  British  Mineuin  quad- 
r^ingleti^  gltiss  roof,  duplicate  copies  five 
thuiK^and  puntids'  worth  of  decoration,  mil- 
Benin  fleu,  Jind  all^  you  are  bnt  a  book- 
tl^ill  to  it  !)j  the  Armenian  church,  the 
roonnntenta  of  Souvorov  (our  Suwarrow^and 
^>elt  ill  ltii««i  thus:  Cjbupob),  of  Barclay  de 

t Tolly,     Go    Ui    the   NevekoX  d^lMHiehe   the 
mriftiocraijc   MorakaiaSj    which,  the    BiUchoi 
aud  the   Mala,  or   Great  aiid  Little,  are  iit 
tmce  the  Bund  Streets  mvi  the  Betgrav^iae  o( 
Beterahurg:,     On  to  the  NevakoK  oireua  the 
Itlala   MilliMne,  a  short  but  courtly   sireet^ 
^terminated  by  a  triu»iphal  archway^    moU' 
Batrous  Riid    mngniticent,    sunnouaied  by  a 
V«it'  of  Victory,  with  ita  eight  horses  abreast 
'    in    brofAise,    and    through   which    yon  may 
de«cry  the  ret  I  granite  column  of  the  Czar 
Ji  lex ksari lira  Favbvitch   (Napoleon*!  Alex- 
ander) nnd  the  Iromeufie  Winter  Palace,     On 
to  the  NevMkof  yawna  the  loug  perspective 
of  the  Litemala,  the  dashing  street  of  the 
CanMnueehinn^  or  imperial  staoleEt,  the  palace 
tiid  garden -lined  avenue  of  the  Siidorvaia^ 
or  Great  O  surd  en  Street,     And  the  Nevskol 
ii  iiit*'i"sected  bj  three  Veuice-like  canala  ;  by 
the  caual  of  t!ie  Mutka,  at  the  Poli^Eeiuky-Moet 
or  Police   EriHge  ;  by  the  Ekateriuinsko!,  at 
'     th«?  KjisnuBky-Most  or  Kasan  Bridge  ;  aud  by 
the   Fontnnka    (Count    OrloS''8    offiee — the 
ofllce  whtfre   ladies  have   been,  like  horsefly 

I ''Liken  in  to  bate^^^^ia  on  the  Fontanka)  at 
the  A  nitch  koff  Bridge,  At  about  five  hundred 
Bogenc'if  fi'om  this  bridge  there  is  auother 
^nal,  but  not  quite  so  handsonae  a  one — the 
Ligoih  And  at  one  ©ilremily  of  thia  Nev- 
akdt  of  wonders  is  a  convent  as  bi^  aa  an 

IJInglidi  mar^etr town,  and  with  three  chnrchea 
within  it;i  wsdU.  while  the  other  end  tinit»hea 
with  ibe  tapering  golden  spke  of  the  Admi- 


rally  (there  are  two  Adiuiraltles  in  this  towu- 
residence  of  the  Titans),  which  Ailmtralty  htvt 
a  church,  a  library,  an  arsenal,  a  museum*  a 
dockyard,  and  a  cadet's  college  under  itaroo^ 
nnd  such  an  unnccoun table  ho^t  of  room 9,  that 
I  think  every  cabin-boy  in  the  fleet  must 
liave  a  separate  apartment  there  whtrn  he  ia 
on  shore,  and  every  boatswain's  cat  have  a 
private  storeroom  for  each  aud  every  one  of 
ita  nine  tails. 

At  the  Grat  blush,  seven  in  the  evening 

would  not  seem   precisely  the   befst  chosen 

time  for  the  minute  examiuatiou  nf  a  street 

one  had  never  aeen  before.     In  England  or 

f  iitnce,  at  thia  early  epring-tirae,  it  would 

l»e  sunset^  almost  twiligut,  bimd  man^s  holi* 

diiy.     And  there  is  not  a  gna-lAmp  ou  the 

Nevsko!  to  illumine  me  in   my  reseaichea 

The  posts  are  there:  massive,  profusely-orna- 

'  men  ted  pilars]  of  wTought-iH;)U  or  bron2e  ; 

■  but  not  a  lamp  for  love  or  money.     But  yon 

I  will  undersUuid  the  place  when  1  tell  you 

that  it  wiU  tie  broad  etarhig  daylight  on  the 

Nevsku!  till  half-past  ekven  of    the   clock 

to-iiiLcht^  that  after  that  lime  there  will  h% 

a  softi,  sttll,  dreamy,  myater ions  srmi-t will i^'hty 

I  «uch  as  aome times  veils  the  eyee  of  a  woman 

you  love,  when  you  are  sitting  sili^nt  by  her 

side,  silent  and  happy,  thinking;  of  her,  while 

I  she,  with  those  inscrutable  twili^^ht  orVts,  is 

tliinking  of — God  knowa  what  (perhaps  of 

the  somebody  else  by  whose  jside  i*he  used  m 

sit,  and   whom  yon  would  no  dearly  love  to 

str*Mii(Ie,  if  it  were  all  the  same  to  her)  ;  and 

then,  at  half-past  one  in  the  morning,  comes 

,  the  brazen  staring  mortiing  light  n|,'7i in*     For 

from  this  May  middle  to  the  en -I  «>f  July,  there 

will  be  no  more  night  in  St^  Petersburg. 

j      No  night  I  why  can*t  you  cov^er  up  the  sky 

I  then  ?    why  not  roof  in  the   Nevskol— the 

I  whole  bad   city — with   black   er^jie  I     Why 

'  not  force  maaks  on  all  your  slaves,  or  blind 

ithetn?    For,  aa  true  as  heaven,  there  are 

j  thin ga  done  here  that  God's  aun  should  never 

lahine  upotii    Cover  up  that  palace,    Coter 

I  up  that  house  on  the  Fontanka,     Cover  sp^ 

I  lor  shame's  sake,  that  police-yard,  that  C^m- 

Itians    may  not    bear    the    women    t^rmm. 

Cover  them  up  thick  and  threefold  ;  bf^  ef  i 

surety,  if  the  light  comes  in,  the  i' 

out,  and  Palace   and  Fontank*  h 

GaoUyard  walla  will  oome  tuiuUiaf^a 

ears,  inaensatrO  and  ACOitfMd,  »mA  ovA  j«ib 

At  the  Atimiraliy  cormtat  ^  A«  ^mW^aI  1 
make  my  first  cordial  •altUiil^  9m  ^m  §mm 
arta  in  Russia,     This  km§  wm^  €f  ikii»> 

flais  windows   ftppolUiai  t»  tm 
tali&n,  Bignor  Vtatim^t  '^f^^ 
print-ahopj  with  t^  i 
script] on  on  thm  ' 
pleued  laid  pos 
dea  O&pOibiM  i» 
ciir»al 

in  Wi^n^w.amtl^ 
wdla«l 
iailiiJ 
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of  the  imperial  family,  for  the  last  engraving 
after  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  the  last  paysage  by 
Ferogio,  the  last  caricature  (not  political,  be 
it  well  understood,  but  of  a  Lorette  or  d6bar- 
deur  tendency)  of  GaTami  or  Guatave  de 
Beaumont,  you  must  co  to  Daziaro^s.  His 
^  windows,  too,  display  tne  same  curious  ther- 
mometer of  celebrity  as  those  of  our  print- 
sellers.  A  great  man  is  disgraced,  and  sinks 
into  oblivion.  One  day  he  dies,  and  then 
people  suddenly  remember  him  (for  about 
two  days),  as  he  was,  before  he  wasn^t. 
Presto !  his  portrait  appears  in  Daziuro's 
window.  Hulf-a-dozen  copies  of  his  portrait 
are  sold  during  his  two  days*  resuscitation  ;  i 
and  then  he  is  relegated  to  the  portfolio 
again,  and  slumbers  till  his  son  wins  a  battle, 
or  runs  away  with  somebody  elders  wife,  or  is 
made  a  minister,  or  is  sent  to  Siberia,  or  does 
something  for  people  to  remember  and  talk 
about  (for  al>out  two  days  more),  what  Mon- 1 
sienr  his  father  was.  When,  failing  the  son^s  ■ 
portrait,  the  astute  Daziaro  gives  the  re-j 
spected  progenitor  another  airing  in  the ' 
print-shop  window ;  and  so  on  till  we  ripe  j 
and  rot,  all  of  us.  And  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 
Is  this  only  Russian  t  Is  it  not  so  the  whole 
world  over?  There  was  a  thermometer  of 
this  sort  in  a  print-shop  at  the  corner  of 
Great  and  Little  Queen  Streets,  Lineolu's-Inn- 
FieMs,  London,  which  I  used  to  pass  every 
morning ;  and  the  fresh  portraits  in  the  window 
were  as  good  as  the  news  of  the  day  to  me. 
The  thermometer  in  Daziaro^s  is  more  appa- 
rent, more  significant,  and  more  frequently 
consulted  ;  for  this  is  a  country  where  the 
news  of  the  day  is  scarce ;  where,  in  an 
intolerable  quantity  of  waste  paper,  there  is 
about  a  copeckVworth  of  news ;  and  where 
the  real  stirring  daily  intelligence  is  muttered 
in  dark  entries,  and  whispered  behind  hands 
in  boudoirs,  and  glozed  from  lip  to  ear  over 
tumblers  of  tea,  and  scribbled  on  blank  leaves 
of  pocket-books  passed  hastily  from  hand  to 
hand,  and  then  the  blank  leaves,  converted 
insUintly  into  pipe-lights.  As  a  general  rule 
you  can  find  out  much  easier  what  is  most 
talked  about  by  consulting  Sigiior  Daziaro's 
window,  in  preference  to  tlie  Journal  de  St. 
P6t6rsbourg. 

Art,  Daziaro  passim,  is  in  no  want  of 
patrons.  The  shop  is  thronged  till  ten 
o*clock  in  the  evening  (when  all  the  shops  on 
the  Nevskol  are  closed).  The  stock  of  prints 
seems  to  comprise  the  very  rarest  and  most 
ez|>ensive ;  and  you  may  be  sure  that  a 
liberal  per-centage  has  been  added  to  the 
original  price  (however  heavy)  to  meet  the 
peculiar  views  of  the  Russian  |)ablic.  The 
Kussian  public — that  which  rides  in  carriages, 
and  can  buy  beautiful  prints,  and  has  a  soul 
to  be  saved — the  only  Russian  public  that 
exists  of  course,  or  is  recognised  on  the 
Nevskol ;  this  genteel  public  does  not  like, 
and  will  not  buy  cheap  things.  Cheap  things 
are  low,  common,  vulgar,  not  fit  for  nuus 
Autres.    Ivan  Ivanovitch,  the  Moujik,  buys 


cheap  things.  And  so  articles  must  not  only 
be  (tear,  but  exorbitantly  dear,  or  Andrei 
Andreivitch  the  merchant,  who  is  rich  bat 
thrifty,  would  compete  with  nous  antres, 
which  would  never  do.  Andre  will  give  a 
hundred  roubles  for  bin  winter  fur.  This 
would  be  shocking  to  the  genteel  public ;  so 
crafty  Frenchmen  and  Germans  open  shops 
on  the  NevskoY,  where  a  thousand  silver 
roubles  are  charged  and  given  for  a  fur 
pelisse,  not  much  superior  to  the  merchant's. 
There  are  dozens  of  these  "  Pelz-Magaaina,'* 
or  furrier*s  shops,  on  the  splendid  Nevskf^ 
and  even  more  splendid  are  their  contents. 
In  a  country  which  even  in  the  hottest 
summer  may  be  described  as  the  Polar  Re- 
gions with  the  chill  off — (imagine,  if  you  like^ 
a  red  hot  poker  substituted  for  the  icy  pole 
itself) — and  which  for  five,  and  sometimes  six 
months  in  the  year  is  a  frigid  hell,  it  may  be 
easily  conceived  that  fun,  with  us  only  the 
ornaments  of  the  luxurious,  are  necessities  of 
life.  Ivan  the  Moujik  does  not  wear  a 
schooba  or  fur  pelisse,  but  pauvre  diable  as 
he  is,  scrapes  together  eignt  or  ten  silver 
roubles  wherewith  to  buy  a  touloupe,  or  coat 
of  dressed  sheepskin,  whose  woolly  lining 
keeps  him  tolerably  warm.  But  from  iM 
humblest  employ^  to  Prince  Dolgorouki, 
every  one  above  the  condition  of  a  serf  must 
have  a  schooba  of  some  sort  or  other  for 
winter.  Some  wear  catskins,  like  mv  friend 
the  Jew,  who  wanted  me  to  buy  the  kibitka, 
at  Stettin.  The  Goetinnol  Dvor  merchants 
wear  pelisses  of  white  wolfskin  underneath 
their  lon^  cloth  caftans.  The  fur  of  the 
squiiTel,  the  Canada  marmot,  and  the  silver 
fox  of  Siberia,  are  in  great  request  for  the 
robes  of  burgesses*  wives  and  employes'  ladies. 
The  common  soldiers  wear  sheepskins  under 
their  grey  capotes,  th^  officers  have  cloaki 
lined  with  the  fur  of  the  bear  or  wolfl  But 
nous  autres :  the  Dvoryanin  or  Russian  noble 
— the  Seigneur,  with  his  hundretls  of  ser& 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  roubles — for 
him  and  for  Madame  la  Princesse,  his  spouse, 
are  reserved  the  sable  pelisse,  the  schooba  of 
almost  priceless  furs,  thick,  warm,  and  silky ; 
a  garment  that  is  almost  an  inheritance,  and 
which  you  spend  almost  an  inheritance  to 
acquire.  One  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  ster- 
ling— I  have  observed  this — is  the  price  of  a 
first-class  schooba  on  the  NevakoL  There 
are,  to  be  sure,  certain  murky  warehouses  in 
the  GkMtinnoX  Dvor,  where  a  Russian  with  a 
taste  for  bargaining  and  beating  down  (and 
that  taste  is  innate  to  the  Muscovite)  may 
purchase  a  sable  pelisse  for  a  third  of  the 
money  mentioned.  In  Germany,  particularly 
at  Leipsic,  furs  or  schoppen  are  still 
cheaper ;  and  one  pelisse  to  each  traveller 
passes  through  the  custom-house  duty  fi*ee ; 
yet  the  Russian  aristocracy  neglect  this  cheap 
mart,  and  hold  by  the  XMevskol  Pelz- 
Magasins.  We  all  'remember  what  Hudi- 
bras  says  of  the  equality  of  pleasure  between 
cheating  and  being  cheated. 
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Next  in  importance  to  tBe  furriera  itr©  tlie 
jewel iers.  Now  1  t'Omprehend  why  tlie  pro- 
fesainti  of  a  difiTDond-merehant  m  bo  import- 
rint  in  Lej|)6ie  nod  Amsterdam,  &nd  where 
the  chief  market  for  dizinkondu  is  lo 
he  found.  Every  jeweller's  window  haa 
iiti  Alnft«ehar''fi  basket  of  almost  priceless 
j^enis  dbpkyed  in  it.  Biags,  bmceleti,  Beck- 
Lice^  ear^ua,  viviSrea,  earriugs^  stomHcbera, 
iKJiiquetap  fiin-niaun:S|  brooches,  soHtHirca, — 
all  hiazing  with  dinoionds  ho  Iftige  that  the 
stock  of  Howell  and  James,  or  Huut  and 
ItoaikeK^  would  look  but  as  pedbra'  packs  of 
w*«nj  trinkets  beside  them.  No  money  in 
Ituasia  !  Pitt  thut  llgment  out  of  your  head 
as  9oon  aj  ever  ^ytm  can  :  there  is  enough 
wealth  m  thcae  Nevskot  ahop-wiudowa  to 
cju^ry  on  a  big  war  for  hiilf  a-dosseri  yeaiia 
loiiger*  Tliey  are  not  outwardly  splendid 
thoUf;h,  these  jewellers.  No  plate  jrliias  ;  no 
Cormthiaii  colunma ;  no  gas-jtita  with  bril- 
IJant  reflecturn.  There  is  an  oriental  dingi- 
fiess  and  mystery  about  the  exterior  of  the 
aliopa.  The  houses  themselves  in  which  the 
fihopi  are  Bititated  have  a  private  look,  like 
the  banker's^  or  the  doctor^a,  or  the  lairyer**, 
In  an  EngUsih  coimtry  town  loagnified  a 
thouaand-'lbld  ;  and  the  radiant  a  tuck  m  dis- 
]>Tayed  in  something  like  a  gigantic  parlour 
window,  up  a  steep  flight  of  steps.  There  ii 
%  miserable  nioujik,  in  a  crassy  sheepskin, 
itiirin^  in  at  the  diamonds^  munching  a 
cucumber  meanwhile.  Thifj  man-chattel  ia  a 
aliivei  condemned  to  ho^icdei^  bundage^ 
robbed,  despised,  kicked,  beaten  like  a  dog  ; 
and  he  gazes  at  Prince  Legreeakoff^a  jewels 
with  a  calmly  critical  air.  What  right? — 
bnt,  be  quiet ;  if  I  come  to  right,  what  right 
have  I  to  come  to  Muscovy  grievance-hunting, 
wlieu  I  have  left  a  tlioui^nd  grievances  at 
home,  crying  to  Heaven  for  redress  I 

The  t^iiiori^^  whose  name  is  that  of  ten 
legions,  and  who  am  very  nearly  all  Fr»nch 
and  Oermana,  have  no  shops.  They  have ; 
nijigiiificent  suites  of  apartments  ou  Nev^kol 
fir»tt-floc>ra  ;  and  their  charge  for  making  a 
frock-coat  ii  about  erght  guineas  atcrlii%, 
En^dish.  You  understand  now  what  sort  of 
tiiilfjra  they  are.  They  are  too  proud,  too 
higlj  and  mighty,  to  content  themselves  with 
the  aim  pie  «jvrtorial  appellation,  and  havt* 
iniproved  even  upon  our  home-snobliery  In 
llmt  line  :  calling  themaelvei  not  only  Mer- 
chant Tailor^  but  KI eider  meisters  (Clothes 
maaterB)  ;  TJtidertakera  for  MiliLarj  HabtU- 
ments  (Entreprcneura  d^hahilt emeus  niiii- 
tarrea);  Confectifmers  of  Seignorlal  Costume, 
and  the'  like  hiL^h- sounding  titlea*  Yuu  are 
to  remember  that  St.  Petersburg  is  perma- 
nently gnrri^soned  by  the  Imperial  Guard, 
which  ia  snmethiitg  like  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  thc*n,qa]jd  strong  ;  that  the  epauletied 
mob  of  oiRcers  (whose  pay  ia  scorcely  aulH- 
cient  to  defray  the  ©xpeuaes  of  their  boot- 
vandah)  are,  with  very  few  exception  a,  men 
of  large  fortune,  and  that  thegoverumeut 
does  not  End  them  in  so  much  as  a  button 


towards  their  equipment  And  a«  the  nni- 
forms  are  gorgeous  in  the  extreme,  and  vei-y 
easily  spoilt,  the  Uudertaker  of  Mihutry 
Ilahiliments  niakea  rsither  a  good  thing 
of  it  than  otherwise  in  the  capital  of  the 
isar. 

Bootmakers  abound — Germans,  almost  ta 
a  man — whose  sliops  ate  gi'im  fortaliees  of 
places,  with  stern  jack -boots  frowning  at  you 
through  the  windows.  And  shops  and 
palacea,  palaces  wnd  shops,  aucceed  each 
other  for  mile  after  mile,  till  I  aov  fnitly 
worn  out  with  niagoificence,  and,  goings  home 
to  bcjlj  del^rmitie  to  take  the  Nevakol* 
mixture  as  be  fori?,  to-morrow. 


SALOMES  AND  L 

Ut  SIJC  CttArTEES,      CHAPTEK  THE  FIFTH. 

I  WALKED  direct  into  the  parlour,  aufl  was 
somewhat  aurpi  ii^ed  to  find  it  occupieil  by  a 
stranger.  IJy  waa  seated  In  my  casy-chiiir, 
with  his  feet  c*3mfortably  cased  in  my  slipjirrsj 
my  pet  meerschaum  in  his  mouth,  and  a  glass 
of  brandy  and  water  at  his  el  how.  H(^  rose 
hurriedly  as  I  entered  the  room,  and  seemed 
to  clutch  at  soniething  inside  his  vest.  I 
bowed,  thinking  for  the  moment  that  he  waa 
some  Bt ranger  who  had  called  on  matters  of 
business.  He  was  a  tall,  well-built,  resolute- 
looking  man^  with  a  thick  black  mfju^tachc, 
and  a  head  of  curling  black  hair»  He  had  on 
a  volumlnoua  ovendl,  so  that  but  little  of  hia 
nnder-iireas  could  be  seen, 

"Mr.  Ralph  Wrangfordj  I  presume!*'  he 
said,  inquiringly. 

•*  The  Slime,  sir,*'  I  replied.  "  May  I  ask 
whom  I  have  the  pleasure  of  addressing  1" 

*'  Your  fiUher,  Balph — your  father! "  ho 
replied  aoftly*  *^  O  !  my  son,  come  to  my 
heart  V*  he  added,  seeing  my  stare  of  astonish- 
ment, **  and  let  me  clasp  you  in  my  embrace." 

He  approached  me  with  outspread  nrma. 
I  saw,  I  understood  nothing  but  that  my 
father  was  before  me,  and  sprang  to  !us 
bosom  with  a  cry  of  joy  that  ended  in  a  burst 
of  rapturous  awift-fl owing  tears, 

''O,  Ralph  I  Ralph  r^  whispered  a  tremu- 
lous voice  in  my  car,  **  through  bow  many 
long  years  of  toil  and  trouble  have  I  looked 
for  wan  J  to  this  happy  meeting,  scarcely 
during  to  hope  that  my  eyes  would  ever 
behold  you )  Tbla  moment  re  pay  a  mo  for 
everything*  Blesa  you  !  bless  you,  my  son  ! 
3  our  father  is  happy  once  more*" 

I  looked  up  iuto  his  face  with  a  joyful 
smile,  but  started  back  in  aurprlae  when  I 
saw  the  sneering  devil  that  sat  on  his  lips, 
and  mocked  me  out  of  his  eyes.  Could  it  l>e 
the  same  man  whose  voice  bad  seemed  tremu- 
lous with  emotion  but  a  moment  before  I  A 
low  derisive  limgh  at  my  diacomfiture  dJB^ 
pelled  all  doubt  on  the  point 

''  Come,"  said  he^  **now  that  we  have  dou© 
the  yjaternal,  let's  to  bustnesa.  And,  firsts 
iiwa.y  with  thia  cursed  disguise  1  ** 

So    speaking,    ha     delihera.tel'^     fiS:<«%;e&A^ 
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himHeir,  first  of  his  mouatache,  then  of 
his  bl.-ick  wig  aud  then  of  hia  overall.  Pru- 
<lucing  a  blue  and  white  silk  tie,  he  fasteued 
it  ill  au  artJHtic  manner  round  his  neck,  and 
stood  forth  a  fair- looking  specimen  of  an 
£n<^lijh  country  gentleman  of  sporting  Um-r 
denvies. 

'*  Yuu  flee  how  completely  I  trust  you,"  he 
said ;  '^  how  thoroughly  I  put  myself  in  your 
power,  if  you  choose  to  betray  me.  But  that 
you  will  never  do.  Little  as  I  have  seen  of 
you,  1  can  read  you  too  well  to  have  any 
doubt  on  that  score.  You  would  be  the  last 
man  in  the  world  to  betray  youi"  father." 

•*  You  judge  me  rightly,  I  replied  with 
fervour.  *'  But  tell  me  how  it  is  tliat  you  are 
here  at  all.     1— I  thought  that—" 

"  You  thought  that  I  was  trans] >orted  for 
life,  and  that  you  would  never  be  troubled 
with  my  company,  eh  1  I  escaped,  Kdph,  I 
escaped  ;  but  the  devil  of  it  is  that  I  have 
got  one  of  those  cursed  deteciives  at  my 
heels.  I  spent  six  mouths  in  France  before 
coming  to  Eui^land,  where  I  contrived  to  live 
like  a  gentleman  without  xriucli  trouble  to 
myself.  Aud  there  I  might  yet  have  been, 
had  not  some  confounded  fatality,  which  I 
could  n<»t  resist,  led  my  steps  to  England, 
where  one  of  the  first  men  I  met  on  the  quay 
after  landing  was  the  very  fellow  ihat  arrested 
me  twenty  years  ago.  Whether  or  not  he 
really  knew  who  I  was,  of  course  I  can*t 
say ;  but  he  evidently  suspected  me,  or  he 
would  not  have  dogged  me  as  he  did.  How- 
ever, I  was  one  too  many  for  him  that  time  ; 
but  I've  reason  to  believe  that  he's  on  my 
traces  agaiu ;  so  I  must  e'en  hide  my  head 
for  a  week  or  two  till  the  wind  blows  fair ; 
and  with  whom  should  I  be  so  welcome  as 
with  my  own  dear  boy  1" 

**  But  you  were  innocent,  father,  were  you 
not  ] "  J  asked,  anxiousl}'.  *'  You  did  not 
commit  the  crime  laid  to  your  charge  ?  " 

**  O  engaging  simplicity  !  "  he  answered, 
with  a  low,  sneering  laugh.  "  Of  course  I 
was  innocent !  At  least  I,  for  one,  never 
doubted  the  fact,  and  therefore  you  have  no 
reason  to  do  so.  But  I  am  hungry,'^  he  con- 
tinued, "  deuced  hungry  !  I  sent  that  old 
housekeeper  of  yours  out,  above  half  an  hour 
ago,  tor  some  beefsteaks  and  brandy  ;  but 
neither  of  them  have  yet  made  their  appear- 
ance, and  my  glass  is  now  empty.  King  for 
the  hag,  Ralph, — ring  for  her.  But,  stay  ! 
Before  she  comes,  let  me  ffive  you  a  little  in- 
struction.   Can  you  trust  her  with  a  secret  1 " 

"  Yes,  thoroughly, — ^uuhesitatingly." 

"  So  be  it,  then  ;  but,  remember,  sir,  that 
you — ^you  will  answer  dearly  for  it,  if  she 
betray  me.  Give  her  to  understand,  then, 
that  I  am  a  near  relative  of  yours,  who. 
being  in  danger  of  arrest  for  debt,  is  obligea 
to  hide  himself  for  a  short  time  ;  and  lay 
strict  injunctions  on  her  not  to  mention  my 
presence  hero  to  a  souL  You  understand. 
You  can  put  the  case  as  you  like." 

When  old  Betty  came  in,  she  stared  at  my 


father  in  amazement  She  had  left  in  th« 
room  a  dark,  moustachioed,  iSpanish-looking 
person  ;  and  now  found  in  his  place  a  jolly 
English  gentleman.  She  had  no  surprise  lett 
to  greet  my  sudden  return.  I  told  her  in 
a  few  words  all  that  I  deemed  necessary. 
My  father  added  emphasis  to  the  story. 

'*  Look  you,  old  Imly,"  he  said,  drawing  a 
revolver  from  the  inner  folds  of  Lis  vest 
'*  You  see  this  I  You  have  heard  what  your 
master  has  said  1  Well,  let  me  tell  yoiL 
.  once  for  all,  that  if  you  breathe  to  living  aool 
one  syllable  aliout  me,  as  sure  as  there  is  a 
sky  above  you,  I'll  send  one  of  these  bolleta 
into  your  brain  !  Mind!  I  have  long  ears; 
and  if  you  whisper  my  secret  at  midnight, 
locked  up  in  your  own  room,  I  shall  Mill 
hear  it.  Now  begone !  aud  send  in  those 
beefsteaks  and  that  brandy,  iustauter." 

The  old  woman — whose  terror  prevented 
her  from  uttering  a  word  in  reply — curtsied 
tremblingly  to  tlie  terrible  stranger,  and 
fluttered  out  of  the  room.  Supper  was  sooa 
afterwards  produced,  and  my  father  invited 
!  me  to  join  him  in  the  repast ;  but  I  felt  do  | 
I  inclination  to  do  so.  | 

As  he  sat  there,  eating  and  drinking  with   < 
much  heartiness,  like  a  man  that  had  been   i 
'  half-famished  for  some  time,  I  could  not  take   ' 
-  my  eyes  off  him  ;  and  so  sat.  staring  steadily 
till  he  had  finished. 

Having  lighted  my  meerscliaum,  and  filled 
himself  a  tumbler  of  neat  brandy,  he  elevated 
his  feet  on  the  chimney-piece ;  and,  leaning 
back  in  my  easy  chair,  proceeded  to  take  a 
cool  survey  of  me  from  head  to  foot.  I 
quailed  beneath  the  steady  ^bzq  of  thoee  deu 
Cold  eyes,  in  which  I  could  detect  no  trace 
of  kindly  feeling  towards  myself. 

"You  are  disappointed  with  your  father, 
ain't  you  ?  '*  he  asked.  "  You  expected  to 
find  him  a  sort  of  ideal  personage, — a  second 
Euggue  Aram,  full  of  sham  philosophy  and 
false  sentiment ;  and,  because  he  ia  not  a 
snivelling  moralist,  you  are  almost  ready  to 
wish  him  away  acain.  -  You  are  not  out  of 
your  spooneyhood  yet,  my  boy.  You  will 
learn  after  awhile  that  it  is  your  men  of 
action — ^your  men  of  bone  aud  sinew,  not 
your  dreamy  theorists  and  mouldy  book- 
worms— that  influence  the  world,  and  bend 
circumstances  to  their  will  Had  you  been 
in  my  place,  you  would  have  been  a  conviet 
still,  and  a  convict  you  would  have  died.  My 
motto  has  been,  Trust  no  one  but  yourself; 
aud  I  advise  you  to  adopt  it.'* 

"  You  forget  sometimes  to  act  up  to  it,**  I 
said,  "or  else,  why  trust  me  with  your 
secret  1 " 

"  I  did  not  trust  even  you  unreservedly,* 
he  replied.  "  Not  so.  W  hat  would  you  gain 
by  betraying  me  ?  Nothing.  What  would 
you  lose  by  it  ?  Much.  Pjx>of:  Firstly,  all 
men  would  call  you  a  wretch  for  betraying 
your  own  father,  and  you  would  be  looked 
upon  with  universal  abhorrence  Secondly, 
all  your   respectable    friends,    your    good 
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fHentiw,  your  roornl  fHenda,  wrmM  Bbrliik 
from  liny  eairnet^itoii  with  a  feloTi*«  ann,  nurl 
woiiM  all  tin  you  a.^  if  you  were  fit!ia:iui' 
strieketu  TliiriM}'^  you  lire  of  «i»di  a  toncliy 
diit|iL>attioij  yourntiir.t but  you  would  go  ntojiii- 
iuij  nli'^jit  the  wurM  for  the  rest  of  ycHir  ilaji 
Ijirt  IV  lit  trill  the  di^ed  you  htid  doui^.  lUh  f  I 
ijev'H*  let  my  rtdvei-sriry  see  my  trump  tmnh 
till  tlje  gtitiit^  obliges  me  to  play  tli(.<m«  Fdl 
iliis  «,']H«i  Rgam."  He  ]ftp»ed  into  eoott^oi|i- 
tuiiitH  siIetieeE,  as  if  1  wtre  unworthy  of  further 
notiot*. 

The  houra  sped  on,  till  uiitltiiglit  was 
IdTitr  fiiist ;  Aiid  still  he  Etlired  nt^t^  fipoke 
not  He  smoked  and  drank  fui  luusEy ; 
like  a  man  who  htwi  looff  heeu  ilt^l^ui'ed 
from  airaiLir  eojuyiufuts  j  lint  witltoiit  any 
apparent  efft^ct  on  htmBelf,  The  tvindlea 
went  out,  the  fire  burnt  li>w.  Still  he 
tatt  on  one  e'uJct^  gIzLring  sierLddy  ut  the 
gHuihteiiug  AtttheA,  and  never  nio7»ng,  f*icept 
to  lift  bin  gtass  or  reSll  hig  pipe  ;  while  1 
Oti  the  other  eide,  powerless  to  take  nty  eye  a 
tff  thftt  durk  fignrOj  loomed  grioily  through 
the  dusk  of  the  rooiu,  with  my  iuiuil  reduced 
by  fatiguej  exeitemt»iit,  and  the  want  of 
food,  to  a  couiiition  that  kUt  nothing  hut  a 
feeling  of  vague  wuuder,  not  uuuiixed  whh 
d r t^nd »  I  h ad  1 1 1 tk  fu i t h  i n  the  reu  1  i ty  of  t h e 
tceiie:  diniUUeaii  h  was  a  dream, — a  airant^e 
iantjiJ*He  dream,  certainly — 'but  Btlll  wiUmut 
%ny  ftitiiKlation  in  fact. 

The  first  streak  of  daylight  was  streamtiig 
thr<>ugh  the  aurlatnH,  and  the  fire  had  burnt 
duwu  to  a  dull  red  spark,  when  he  crufflj 
ih'iiJikTidtid  to  be  shown  hi^  room.  I  con- 
ducted him  lip-stairs  to  the  little  attic  where 
I  hiL  1  ftirmerly  slept,  as  I  thought  he  would 
!m?  h'liH  likely  to  he  obserred  there  than  in 
\wny  othrr  room.  Ileiiides,  in  case  of  need,  he 
Itotght  eacripe  thraugh  the  skyligltt  ♦>n  to  the 
i*Of*C  and  theuce  to  the  groumh  My  heart 
movtd  toward  him  h3  I  turned  to  leave  tiie 
room,  I  rfriiiembered  the  loving  letters 
written  to  him  by  my  mother  lun^  yeart 
Jl^o,  I  thou^dit  of  alHje  bad  sutrert^d  ;  and, 
11111)113  2  round  witli  tearful  eyes^  1  stretched 
otit  my  hands,  and  Mi  my  whole  being  yem-o 
irreniHtibly  toward  him, 

**  O,  fatlipr,  father,  say  you  love  me,  if  it 
be  ever  ao  Utile  !  *^ 

'  Whia?  ftti)  veiling  tigaln  \  Pence  take  me 
tf  c-vcr  I  eame  acroB9  iuch  a  spoon  f  Come  ! 
let  your  name  be  Walker,  l*m  in  no  hu- 
mour for  the  [latiietic  to  night,  and  couldn't 
iK|ueeze  a  tear  if  you  ofFtfred  me  five  pounds, 
\  I'm  ashamed  of  vou  ;  dash  me  if  Tm  not !  " 

How  ehall  I  deacnbe  the  teiTihle  time 
tbat  passed  af^er  that  night  ?  Even  now  I 
alinddcr  when  I  think  of  it*     It  was  misery 

I  to  be  under  the  ^mo  roof  with  thrU  ninu. 
Heaven  knowa  how  eamoatly  1  still  strove 
to  regard  him  with  that  feeling  of  love  and 
bonotir  which  I  con^^idered  hU  due;  and  to 
keep  him  still  throned  on  that  pedestal  in  my 
heart)  where  he  had  atooil  glor>i«?tl  lor  m 


As  days  and  weeks  paaaed  on^  the  ^lepths  of 
hk  nut  lire  were  revealed  Ui  me  one  hv  one, 
and  all  were  dark  nod  forbidding.  Not  one 
g*ftierous  sentiment,  not  one  loveahle  trail, 
not  one  lofty  impulse  did  he  evf*r  be  fray* 
Sometimes  he  would  be  moody  and  irritidd*', 
and  scarcely  speak  a  word  for  davfi  togcthttr  j 
while;  at  othtfr  times,  his  deme/iTiour  wan 
charricterined  by  a  wild  and  reckless  gaiety 
that  brooked  neither  time  nor  place— a  fierce 
eiferveftcence  that  bubbled  a  moment  and 
waa  gone.  But  in  whatever  mood  be 
might  bCt  he  always  drank  detfpiv,  yet  with- 
out liny  apparent  effect  on  hin  miod.  He 
was  afraid  to  venture  out  during  the  day, 
and  lay  in  bed  UIl  evening  with  tho  branily- 
bottle  Viy  Ids  side  ;  but  every  night  at  ten 
oVlork,  whether  tite  weather  wa*  fair  or 
foul  he  set  out,  and  invarijiblv  obltj^ed  me 
to  acer>mpany  him*  Wm  Utdk  lung,  loue 
rani  hies  amontf  the  hills  and  mfsovHt  for 
three  or  four  hours,  never  rclfiridoyf  till  we 
were  both  thoroughly  fatigned.  It  wiis 
during  these  nocturmd  ramble4j  that  he 
madf  me  his  confidant^  and  relaied  to  me 
many  of  the  set^rets  of  Ids  early  life. 

*'  I  njust  open  my  mind  to'aoniebody,  or 
I  shiill  go  road,'*  lie  said  to  me  one  evening* 

Mariy  hair-breadth  escapes  and  wdd  ad- 
ventures he  narrated  to  me  at  such  timea, 
in  Heveral  of  which,  according  to  his  own 
account^  the  part  he  had  pkyed  wiva  a  vei  y 
questioi  I  ah  I  e  on  e.  He  waa  a  s  cep  t  i  c  i  1 1  e  v  iri  y- 
thing  that  a  good  man  would  anchor  iii in- 
self  to.  Morality,  virtue,  right  and  wrun^, 
were  to  him  empty  sounds*  Self  wjis  the 
god  at  whose  shrine  he  worj^hipped ;  to  whom 
evi-rythinjif  was  sacrificed. 

This  baleful  presence  waa  infinitely  worse 
than  the  old  shadow  that  darkened  my 
childhood,  and  it  a  effecti  soon  began  to  ttil 
upon  me.  My  bodily  health  became  im* 
paired.  Those  long  rambles  by  ni^ht,  com- 
ing after  my  day's  labour  in  the  i^cbool, 
were  too  much  for  my  strength  ;  bul^  weak 
&H  I  was,  my  father  always  insii^ttil  on  my 
accompanying  him.  The  effeut  of  Ids  cou* 
versatton  ou  ray  niind  waa  even  worae. 
The  distinction  between  right  and  wrong 
began  to  appear  leas  vivid  tome  ;  unknown 
to  myself  at  the  lime,  my  stand^ird  of  mo- 
rality became  lowered;  and,  in  facih,  my 
mind  was  being  slowly  poisotied.  The  droad 
presence  of  that  man  weigiieii  like  .%n  incu- 
bus upon  ine  ;  I  had  little  time  left  to  think 
of  Salome  even,  and  I  felt  glad  now,  that  ^he 
had  refused  me.  I  would  nave  died  sountT 
than  have  imjioaed  on  her  a  fraction  of  i\}& 
burden  1  now  bore. 

At  this  period  tho  war  in  the  east  waa 
breaking  out,  and  ahi^adj'  thiuiiglmut  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  sui  sen  pi  ions 
in  aid  of  the  willows  and  orphanii  of  those 
who  had  fallen  in  battle  were  bftiig  raised. 
We  in  Howthwaitc  were  never  lK.4iindhand 
in  any  charitable  scheme*  A  caiiirniUee  at 
gentlemen  was  formed  to  coUttl  a^'Vi*w\^Viu*i 
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in  the  town  and  neighbourhood ;  and  I  was 
appointed  secretary  to  the  fund. 

I  was  called  upon  one  evening  by  seyend 
meiubers  of  the  committee,  who,  haying  been 
to  the  treasurer's  house,  and  finding  he  had 
been  suddenly  called  from  home  owing  to  the 
illness  of  his  brother,  desired  me  to  take 
charge  of  their  day's  collection  in  aid  of  the 
fumia,  amounting  to  three  hundred  pounds. 
It  was  a  duty  that  I  would  gladly  have  dis- 
pensed with,  especially  as  banking  hours  were 
over.  They  pressed  me,  however,  so  much 
on  the  point,  that  I  took  the  money,  and 
gave  them  my  receipt.  In  my  parlour  was  a 
small  iron  safe,  let  into  the  wall,  in  which 
were  kept  many  of  the  deeds  relating  to  the 
foundation  of  the  hospital  In  it  I  carefully 
deposited  the  money. 

That  night,  after  my  usual  walk  was  over, 
an<l  my  father  had  retired  to  his  room,  I 
looked  into  the  safe,  and,  having  seen  that 
everything  was  secure,  went,  to  lied,  placing 
the  key  of  the  safe  under  ray  pillow  before 
blowing  out  the  light  I  awoke  out  of  an 
uneasy  dream  just  in  time  to  hear  the  clock 
strike  three.  I  felt  instinctively  under  my 
pillow  for  the  key,  but  it  was  gone.  I  was 
our  of  bed  in  an  instant  Tlie  first  pale 
streaks  of  day  were  beginning  to  broaden  in 
the  east,  but  all  the  landscape  without  lay 
dim  and  indistinct  I  partially  dressed  my- 
self in  haste,  and  stole  gently  down  stairs, 
with  no  thought  but  that  of  seeing  that  my 
money  was  safe.  The  parlour  door  was  closed 
hut  not  fastened.  A  dim  light  shone  from 
un<hT  it,  and  through  the  keyhole.  1  ap- 
proMched  on  tiptoe,  and  pushed  it  suddenly 
open.  My  father  was  stooping,  in  the  act  of 
0{>ening  the  safe  with  the  key  stolen  from 
under  my  pillow.  He  started  up  in  surprise 
as  the  door  flew  suddenly  open,  and  glaied 
savagely  at  iiie.  I  rushed  forward,  and  push- 
ing iiiin  hastily  on  one  side,  planted  myself 
with  my  back  to  the  safe. 

"  Father  !  what  are  you  about  ? "  I  ex- 
claimed.   ".The  money  is  not  mine." 

"  Yours  or  not,  I  must  have  it,"  he  renlied, 
in  a  low,  hoarse  voice.  "So  stand  aside,  or 
it  will  be  woi-se  for  you." 

I  Siivv  by  the  wild  gleam  in  his  eyes  that  he 
had  V)een  drinking  even  more  than  usual. 

"  The  money  is  not  mine.  It  is  only  lefl 
with  me  for  the  night    You  cannot  have  it" 

"  Have  it,  I  must  and  will.    Stand  aside." 

"  Take  all  else  that  I  have,  only—" 

"  Will  you  stand  aside  1 " 

"  O,  father !  have  some  pity,"  I  exclaimed. 
"  You  will  ruin  me  for  ever  if  you  take  this 
money.  I  cannot  replace  it.  Everything  else 
is  youi*s,  but  this.  This  you  must  not  touch." 

**  Out  of  my  way  I  tell  you." 

"  Never  !  I  will  defend  it  against  everyone 
while  I  have  breath.  It  is  a  sacred  trust 
You  should  be  the  last  man  in  the  world  to 
wish  me  to  betray  it" 

"  A  very  pretty  speech  indeed,"  he  replied, 
with  a  sneer.    '*  You  have  more  pluck  than  I 


gave  you  credit  for.  I  begin  to  like  yo 
little.  Nevertheless,  I  must  have  the  moi 
For  the  last  time,  will  you  stand  aside  t  1 
refuse  t  Well,  let  us  see  what  a  little  fii 
of  mine  has  got  to  say  on  the  subject" 

So  speaking,  he  quietly  drew  a  revol 
from  tne  inside  of  his  vest    The  omin 
click  of  the  weapon,  as  he  raised  it  to 
level  of  my  head,  was  the  last  sound  I 
pected  to  hear  on   earth — the   last    sou 
except  the  audible  beat  of  my  heart,  and 
dull,  thunderous  buzzin?  of  my  brain.    1 
mently  I  expected  to  see  him  pull  the  trigg 
but  in  about  half-a-minute  ne  lowered  1 
pistol,  remarking,  as  if  to  himself,  as  he  < 
so  :  '*  It  might  alarm  the  neighbourhood  i 
fired,  and  that  would  be  inconvenient"  Th 
addressing  me  again,  he  said : 

"  I  give  you  one  more  chance  for  your  11 
Will  you  give  up  the  money  quietly  I  N 
Well  then,  take  that  for  being  obstinate 
Clutching  the  barrel  of  the  pistol  in 
hand  as  he  spoke,  he  brought  down  the  st( 
heavily  on  my  head,  and  I  fell  to  the  grou 
insensible. 

It  was  broad  daylight  when  I  recovei 
my  consciousness.  I  rose  with  difficulty, 
thousand  hammers  seemed  to  be  beatiofl: 
my  brain.  My  face  was  smeared  with  Mc 
that  flowed  from  a  great  wound  on  mgpfi) 
head.  The  door  of  the  safe  was  lodad,  a 
the  key  lay  on  the  taUe,  near  an  eni| 
brand  V'bottte.  I  knew  it  would  be  useless 
look  if  the  money  were  still  there  ;  so  taki 
the  key  with  me,  I  went  up-stairs  to  bed,s 
fell  immediately  into  a  dull,  torpid  sleepy  tl 
laste<l  till  raid-day. 

I  was  informed,  when  I  awoke,  that  sevei 
gentlemen  had  been  inquiring  for  me. 
knew  what  they  wanted ;  so  I  washed,  a 
dressed,  and  went  down  stairs  to  await  tli* 
coming  again.  I  had  not  lonff  to  wait  T 
treasurer  had  returned,  and  Wiey  were  ooi 
for  the  money  left  with  me  overnight 

I  shall  never  forget  the  universal  stare 
astonishment  that  greeted  me  when  I  V 
them  I  had  lost  it  They  pressed  me  ; 
further  particulars,  but  I  had  none  to  gii 
except  to  a<Id  that  I  was  innocent  of  app 
priating  it  to  myself.  The  same  reason  tl 
had  prevented  me  from  calling  for  assistai 
during  the  night,  sealed  my  tongue  now.  1 
what  come,  I  was  determined  not  to  beti 
my  father. 

Some  of  my  best  friends  were  on  the  co 
mittee;  and  my  solemn  asseveration  thai 
had  lost  the  money,  and  not  used  it  for  i 
own  purposes,  would  have  been  sufficient^ 
their  eye  ,  to  exculpate  me  from  tliat  of  a 
graver  charge  than  that  of  carelessness.  I: 
Mr.  Basinglee  was  not  to  be  conciliat 
How  could  I  have  lost  it  f  he  asked.  II 
had  really  lost  it,  why  not  sav  how,  wh* 
and  where  ?  He  was  decidedly  of  opini 
that  the  committee  ought  to  prosecute,  lie,  i 
one,  should  not  be  satisfied  unless  they  d 
Mr.  Basinglee*s  view  of  the  case  was  Ui 
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of  a  hiiBineai  man,  nn influenced  by  ftnj*  cou- 
B  ul b  rat  ion  s  o(  fri tu  A  sh  I  p  ur  aflTe  ct ion.  It  was 
p*^ I  haps  the  correct  vitw. 

So,  lit  four  o'clock  Omt  afterooon  I  was 

jirrcKtetl  on  a  charge  of  fmiid  ftud  embezjcie- 

m^iit,  ^nci   I  bcbt^ld  tlia  sunset  ihrongb  the 

grated  window  of  a  cell* 

I      Now   tbid  my  fnrtvines  were  reduced   to 

[  »*>di  a  |>ohit,  1  ielt  t<>  ciir<s  Xmt  liUle  fur  what 

j  lii*»!bt  be  yet  in  store  for  me.     I  bud  pbib 

liophy   (eiKHigh    in   mj  eoRipoaitio[i   to    take 

l«v*'rvtbing^  quieUy,  and  my   tirst    nigbfe    iu 

L  If AoT  via«  not  altoLfetlier  a  chverlesa  one.     It 

irtta    Mieb    bappliieaa  to  be  relieved  of  tbt! 

'  pivaencc*  of  tbttt terrible  man;  ^nd  now  I  liad 

'li^i.m*re  to  tliiuk   of  SaU^me»  and,  to  a  diiy- 

liieauier  like  me,  that  waa  no  mean   eiijciy- 

iiif  iit^     1  could  not  buve  borne  her  to  think 

tliat  I   waa  guilty  of  what  was  bid   to  my 

charge,  ami  I  detf  rmined  to  write  to  ber  once 

,  more  when  I  knew  my  setitencej  and  bid  ber 

farewell  for  ever. 

Tiie  fidlowlii§  morning  T  waa  exftmined 
befi'ie  tbe  magmtrates,  and  reniunded  for  a 
week,  owlnj^  to  certain  information  received 
by  the  police, 

GHAPTEH  TtlE  SIXTH. 

I  HAD  passed  five  uneventful  days  in 
prison^  On  the  mornipi^  of  the  eiitb  day  a 
ttiTEikt^y  cume  to  in  form  me  that  eotne  one 
had  called  tg  see  mu,  at  id  that  the  governor 
liad  conrteously  granted  me  Ibe  use  of  bia 
tjarlour  for  the  int^rvit^w,  if  L  chose  to  accept 
it.  A  lady,  attired  iu  de<-*p  niourning,  w^lb 
stmndinf^  with  her  back  to  the  dcHjr,  gnziu^ 
out  of  tije  window,  aa  I  entered.  She  turned 
on  hearing  thenoifie  of  my  footsle[?fl.  It  was 
Siiluiue.  Htjr  fifcce  was  very  pale,  and  her 
tyH»  hooked  large  and  sunken. 

We  shook  bauds  without  a  word,  and  aat 
dowti  near  eaeh  otheFp 

"  I  s?boidd  have  come  to  see  you  before, 
l^ftlpb/*  she  said,  the  tears  starting  to  her 
e^ea  ut  thtj  firi^t  word  i  **  but  1  did  not  know 
that  you  wertt  here  tUI  ^e^t^frday,  wlien  I 
accidental iy  read  tile  particulars  in  a  newB- 
piip^er.  But  I  know  that  you  are  iniicH:ent — 
that  vou  b^Lve  never  wronged  any  man  aa 
they  Kay  you  have." 

**Thtink  you — thank  you,  dear  Salome  I 
Tltoau  are  the  Hj^t  comforting  words  I  have 
heard  for  a  long  time.  I  cai^e  not  what  the 
world  may  tlunk,  if  you  but  believe  me  to  be 

**  I  know  that  you  are  innocent.  I  never 
doubte<l  you  for  a  moment,  Tbey  can  never 
convict  yovip  When  they  hear  your  escpla- 
nation  they  muat  believe  m  your  innocence, 
ftnd  Bet  you  free  at  once.*' 

**  I  «iball  have  no  e:!iplanation  to  give,'*  I 
rri»lied  gloomily.  *'  Tbcre  are  circumstances 
eouat^i^^'.ed  witb  the  caf^e  that  I  can  never 
n*v#rd  to  anyone.  I  slndl  go  forth  to  the 
world  l*nind*'d  as  a  ft^lon.  But  ob,  Salome  ! 
hoWifVpf  mneb  eircuni»tiUi<"r:i  umy  seem 
Agaiu««t  mei  bowi^ver  bhihCk  my  ca^e  may  look 
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— and  that  it  will  look  black  be  certain — do 
nut  you,  you  fibove  all  others^  luee  faith  in 
me,  or  believe  that  1  am  guilty/* 

"  Fear  me  not,*'  whe  am^tliiugly  replied, 
"  Though  all  the  world  should  be  a|:raingt  you, 
I  will  stafid  your  friend.  But,  tell  me,  are 
there  no  means  left  for  delivering  you  from 
this  strait  1  If  I  uuderataud  the  ntfair  aright^ 
you  have  failed  to  make  good  a  certain 
:iTitouot  entrusted  to  you.  But  suppose  your 
fi  lends  were  to  come  forwiird,  and  pay  thia 
sum,  w»^nld  not  your  prosecutora  be  glad  to 
accept  the  amount,  in  lieu  of  obtaining  a  pfo- 
&Ues:^  verflict  ajj^ainst  you  1  " 

"  Perhaps  they  might,"  I  replied. 

•*  Ttli  me  the  amount,*' 

**  Three  hundred  pounds  ;  antl  I  am  not 
worth  fts  msmy  farthings*." 

•*  Dertr  fripud,  listen  to  me  ; "  she  said, 
eameatly,  lading  her  hand  on  mine.  **  I  am 
not  witliout  miiney.  I  have  live  hundred 
jKJunda  in  the  bank  :  a  legacy  left  me  a  iew 
years  ago  by  a  dieUmt  rel«.tive.  Take  what^ 
ever  of  it  is  necegaary — all  of  it  if  vou  will — 
repay  tbeHe  men,  and  he  again  free," 

I  felt  the  calmness  I  bad  hitherto  main- 
tained deaerting  me  ;  and  it  was  aome  mo- 
ments before  I  could  trust  myself  to  reply. 

*' Salome!  from  my  heart  I  (bank  you. 
But  I  cannot  accept  your  proffered  aid." 

"  A  nd  why  not  ?  "  she  baatily  a^iked, 

"  Because  it  would  only  b«  transferring 
the  ilebt.  I  should  owe  you  the  ntouey  then, 
and  I  hat  without  a  prospect  of  re|irtyiii*^^  you  ; 
for,  were  I  free  thia  minute,  X  Nhould  go 
forth  a  rt]iue<l  man,  and  have  to  scfk  a 
new  home  wbei'e,  like  UlyaseH,  the  days 
would 

* ditrktri  round  mt^  and  thf  yeiri 

Aroong  new  men,  itmngts  fiwct,  oiber  mindi.'** 

**  Ralph,  Ralph,  you  have  ever  l>een  to  me 
a  very  dear  friend  ;  and  wliai  i»  friendship 
worth  that  is  never  put  to  the  tt^^t  ?  Take 
this  niouey.  It  is  youis.  It  shall  be 
yours  !  ** 

"  It  must  not  be^  indeed,  Salonie  1  And, 
uow,  while  you  are  yet  with  me,  tor  we  may 
[«erbapi*  never  meet  again  ;  let  me  ask  your 
pardon  for  writing  to  you  that  foulmh  letter^ 
Forget  that  it  waa  written-^forget  that  I 
am  in  prison  ;  and  during  the  shoj't  lima 
we  can  yet  spend  together,  let  u>i  talk  of  old 
times,  and  Jancy  ourselves  chudren  aj^nin, 
going  to  gather  lilies  round  Lang  ley  Farm,*' 

**  A  letter,  Ralph  I— what  lettt^r  / '' 

**  That  letter  1  wrote  you  one  evening  last 
mid  summer,  to  which  you  returned  euch  & 
cruel  reply,** 

**  I  never  received  a  letter  from  you  in  my 
life,  nor  ever  addressed  a  line  to  yon,  exempt 
the  few  brief  sentences  I  wrote  you  ono 
autumn,  to  inform  you  that  we  should  not 
return  from  Scotland  by  way  of  Howtbw.Ute. 
There  is  sonni  mystery  about  it.  Itelate  the 
circumstance  to  me.** 

I  told  bt»r  in  a  few  wortls  th^  «^Wj&?cwsfe  ^sl 
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what  I  have  related  here  respecting  it ;  and 
repeated  to  her,  word  for  word  (for  I  well 
reiiieuiber  it),  the  answer  I  bad  received. 

"  Dear  Ralph,"  she  replied,  **  that  answer 
must  have  been  written  by  my  aunt.  She 
probably  intercepted  your  letter,  and  rcplieii 
to  it  hersi^lf.  Let  us  say  no  more  about  it, 
if  you  please.  She  is  dead  now  ;  but  she  was 
a  kind  friend  to  nn»." 

She  s:it  in  Bilence  after  this,  her  head 
droopini^  Blightly  forward,  and  a  dreamy 
look  in  her  eyes,  as  though  she  were  trying 
to  realise  to  herself  the  strange  knowledge 
she  hatl  just  acquii»ed. 

"  And  dill  you  really  and  truly  feel  all  that 
you  expressed  towards  me  in  that  letter  ?  '*      j 

**Did!     I   feol  it  now.    How  truly   and  I 
fondly  I  have  loved  you  through  many  long 
years,  T  cannot  now  tell.     But   let  it  pass. ; 
My  position  in  life  is  now  changed,  and — "     I 

**Let  that  pass  too,"  she  said,  interrupt-! 
ing  nie.    *' There  is  still  this  foolish  money 
question   to   settle.    Afler  what  you   have 
told  me,  you  cannot  reasonably  refuse  to 
let  me  assist  you  as  I  propose. 

"  Less  now  than  ever,  Salome.  Let  not 
my  lovo  be  sullied  by  the  touch  of  money. 
Let  uie  not  in  my  musings  hereafter  think 
of  you  as  my  creditor  for  so  many  pounds, 
but  as  some  til  hi^  to  which  my  thoughts  can 
turn  in  trouble,  and  on  which  my  recollec- 
tion can  rest  when  all  is  dark  around  me." 

"  Oh,  Ralph,  it  would  not  be  so  !  You  are 
too  fanciful.  You  would  not  be  my  debtor. 
I  give  it  to  you  freely,  willingly — a  gift  from 
my  heart." 

"It  cannot  be.     On  this  point  I  am  firai." 

"  Look,  Ralph,  I  will  even  go  down  on  my 
knees  to  a«k  you ;  to  implore  you  !  Freedom 
may  be  yours,  and  a  fair  name  before  all  men." 

"  Salo'me— rise  ! " 

"Ralph,  l»alph,  do  not  look  at  me  so 
sternly  !  There  is  no  light  of  love  in  those 
cold  eyes.  If  you  will  not  indeed  take  this 
money  as  a  gilt  from  me — you  said  you  loved 
me  fondly,  you  know — then — take  me  with 
it,  and  it  will  be  yours  altogether  !  "  Her 
head  dropped  on  my  knees,  and  a  torrent  of 
tears  burst  over  them.  One  long  kiss,  and  I 
raised  her  up  ;  placing  her  on  the  seat  beside 
me.  I  would  not  give  way  to  all  that  I  felt, 
nor  make  too  sure  of  my  happiness  till  I  had 
told  her  all. 

"  Dearer  to  me  than  before,"  she  said, 
when  I  had  concluded  ;  **  now  that  you  have 
no  one  in  the  world  to  love  or  care  for  you 
except  myself!"  The  next  morning  l' re- 
gained my  freedom. 

About  a  fortnight  after  my  release,  a  daring 
burglai'y  w.-is  committed  near  a  small  town ! 
in  one  of  the  midland  counties.  The  pro- 
perty stolen  was  valuable,  and  the  police  were  ■ 
unusually  active  in  tracking  the  tnief ;  for  it 
was  thought  to  be  the  work  of  one  man.    He  ; 


was  apprehended  ;  and,  the.  county  :l<s-.zo3 
being  close  at  hand,  his  trial  came  on  the 
following  week.  It  resulted  in  his  coud-mua- 
tion  to  penal  servitude  for  life.  Prtivlou'*  to 
his  trial  it  was  discovered  that  be  w.is  :iii 
escaped  convict,  who  had  ln-en  senti-n  "1 
to  transportation  for  life  for  coinintr,  fill,  i-n 
yeara  before.  From  this  man  I  on.*  d.iv 
received  a  letter,  requesting  nio  in  ur^'t-iit 
terms  to  go  and  see  nira.  His  note  was  so 
worded  that  I  lost  no  time  in  complying  with 
his  request 

He  made  a  confession  to  me  which  was  so 
stnmge  that,  had  I  not  r<  speot-iiblo  witiies««.?8 
to  vouch  for  the  truth  of  it,  1  should  he.sitate 
to  bring  it  forward  bore  as  a  f  tct : — 

He  had  known  my  father  intimately  for 
years  while  undergoing  his  first  sentence,  tor 
coining.  My  father  had  frequently  relate*!  (o 
him  the  inci<1ent8  of  his  e.^irly  life  ;  dweKin'^ 
on  them  with  a  minuteness  that  made  his 
listener  completely  master  of  every  de-ail. 
They  had  frequently  discussed  various  plnns 
for  escaping  together ;  and,  when  my  father 
lay  mortally  sick,  two  years  )>efore,  his  List 
request  was  to  beg  of  Groom  (the  coiner's 
name)  if  he  ever  found  Juuiself  a^Mln  iu 
England,  to  seek  out  the  dyin^  man  s  wile 
and  child,  and  convey  to  them  the  assurauoe 
that  his  last  prayers  were  for  them.  Some 
time  afterwards,  Groom  succeeded  in  escaping; 
and  on  finding  himself  in  England  the  thought 
Etruck  him  that  he  might  turn  theknuWied;;e 
he  had  acquired  to  his  own  benefit.  Tlie  result 
has  been  seen  in  his  visit  to  me  and  the 
deception  consequent  thereon.  Gn>om  uar^ 
rated  the  whole  with  much  glee,  vowing,  as 
he  concluded,  that  it  was  one  of  the  best 
moves  he  hwl  every  prlictised  on  anyoue. 
For  further  security,  I  had  his  confessi<Hi 
taken  down  iu  wrilmg,  and  induced  him  to 
sign  it. 

After  my  release  from  prison,  I  engaged 
temporary  lod^ugs  in  a  farm-house,  a  mile 
or  two  from  Howthwaite,  and  there  awaitetl 
the  settlement  of  my  i^ffairs  coiisenueut  on 
my  dismissal  from  Clialmy's  Ho.^pital.  After 
our  marriage,  it  was  the  int^intion  of  Salome 
and  myself  to  go  to  Aiuerica,  and  there  to 
begin  the  world  anew.  The  confession  of 
Groom,  however,  upset  our  plana,  and  no 
longer  rendered  it  necessary  for  lue  to  leave 
Howthwaite.  No  reason  now  existed  for 
keeping  secret  the  means  by  which  I  hiA 
lost  my  money.  I  was  in  a  |>osltion  to  prow 
the  deception  that  had  been  practised  ninm 
me.  My  old  friends  stuck  to  me,  and  I  wai 
once  more  unanimously  elected  master.  Mj 
marriage  took  place  the  same  day  that  I  vai 
i*e-installcd.  My  dear  scholars  —  the  old 
widows — every  one — seemed  rejoiced  to  see 
me  back.  She  whom  I  loved,  and  ever  shall 
love,  better  tlian  life  itself  was  there  to 
witness  mv  welcome. 
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LOST  IN  THE  PIT. 

Tdat^  in  South  WaleSi  on  the  fifteenth  of 
Iftst  July,  one  Imiidred  and  fourteen  working  I 
merj  and  bojs  were  stifled  ia  a  hulf- ventilated 
c<»l-mme,  their  lives  l>eing  flacrifieed  through 
the  ti*»glect  of  almost  every  aort  of  due  regard  I 
to  the  prevention  of  euch  accident,  moat  of  i 
our  read^i^a  kuow.  In  au  Euglkli  coal-mme,  I 
on  ttie  thirte^utli  of  the  mouth  followmg, ! 
they  may  have  reail  also  in  tho  ncwanapers 
liow,  iLfl  the  result  of  gross  neglect  ana  reck' 
leesnesa^  t^^n  men  ^ere  horribly  elain  hy  an 
exploiion  of  foul  air»  They  may  have  read 
alBO  how,  after  the  lapse  of  another  mx 
weeks^  on  the  iir^t  of  Oatober,  fifteen  men^  iu 
another  rome,  by  the  outbreak  of  a  flood  of 
water  that  had  been  accumulating  In  old 
workiiigB,  were  either  drowned  or  forced  to  fly 
into  un ventilated  levels,  and  there  die  of  autTo- 
catiaii.  Of  the  first  of  the  calatnitiea  here 
^>ecified^  the  detatla  of  &  very  full  investiga- 
tion ai-e  before  ns ;  the  investif.'ation  of  the 
lecond  h  befoi*©  ua  also  ;  w^hile  the  third 
caise,  as  we  write,  awaits  inquiry.  We  pro- 
pose to  tell  the  story  of  the  tjrat  calamity, 
deducing  it  in  every  point  fi*om  the  published 
evidence,  but  avoiding — however  notoiious 
the  ease  may  be^— any  direct  naming  of  places 
or  of  person s.  We  desire  that  culpable 
negleot  fihouM  receive  ample  puniBliment 
On  many  occasioaa  we  have  dwelt  upon  tho 
necessity  of  bringing  home  criminal  reiponsi- 
bility  for  loss  of  life  to  those  who  are  ac- 
countable for  accident  a  which  it  was  m  their 
powerj  by  a  right  diacharge  of  duly,  to  pre- 
vent. Our  argument,  however,  is  not  against 
persons,  but  against  oustoms,— ^ig^vinet  habits 
of  thought  common  throughout  the  country, 
and,  ikR  we  must  neeik  nay,  plainly  incon- 
ibteut  either  with  right  knowledge  or  right 
principle. 

Bigiit  principle  wouhl  certainly  make  it 
appi^r  the  duty  of  a  gentleman  who  Uvea  at 
ease   u]ion  the   produce  of  a  coal-mine  to 
know  what   U  the  nature  of  the  property 
over  which  he  has  on  absolute  cuntroL    We 
do  not  »ay  that  ke  should  manage  it  himself, 
but  hold  that  he  should  know  more  of  wha 
ia  being  done  on  his  behalf  than  * 
inm  of  the  income  annually  T%hm 
If  he    will   understand  tliat   the 
work  upon  the  ooal  in  gallerk's  ui 
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often  at  a  great  diataiiee  from  the  pit-mouth, 
require  for  tlie  maintenance  of  health  a  cer- 
tain free  supply  of  air  which  mu-«t  be  ai  ti- 
ficially  provided,  with  a  due  protection 
against  danger  from  actsumulation  of  fuul 
glides  ;  if  he  will  have,  as  ho  mus*t  have,  a 
&enae  of  the  vast  importance  of  free  ventiUv- 
tion,  and  that  knowledge  of  the  eonditiyng 
under  wluch  alone  it  is  to  be  aecure<l,  which 
it  would  cost  a  moderately  educated  person 
scarcely  a  day  to  acquire, — the  coal-uwuer 
can  easily  learn  for  himself  whether  the 
ventilation  in  bis  mine  is  of  a  kind  to  satisfy 
his  conscience.  It  ia  the  main  point  of  life 
or  death,  of  health  or  dbease^  to  the  persons 
by  whose  industry  he  lives.  He  can^ — at  the 
cost,  probably,  of  less  trouble  than  is  incurred 
in  the  course  of  any  week's  amusement — h^ 
assured  through  his  own  Berutiny  that  from 
year  to  year  upon  thia  point  no  negligence 
arlaes  among  those  wbo  repreaeut  bun  ^  and 
it  is  his  duty  to  obtain  for  himself  that 
aasurance. 

But  in  this  r-aspect  how  did  the  case  stand 
mlh  the  mine  whi<>h  cauayd,  through  the 
neglect  of  those  who  were  in  charge  of  it, 
the  deatruction,  in  one  hour,  of  more  than  a 
hundred  lives  /  According  to  the  evidence 
of  the  government  inapector  for  the  district 
in  which  this  accident  occurred,  the  workings 
in  the  fatal  pit  were  last  visiterl  by  hiiu 
eight  and  twenty  months  t^efore  the  visits  he 
made  aubaeqaent  to  the  catastrophe.  Thoy 
had,  during  the  interval,  been  Increased  one- 
third  in  ai'ea^  tlia  number  of  men  employt?d 
upon  them  had  been  doubie<l,  and  no  addi- 
tional precautions  had  been  taken  to  secure  a 
proper  vent ilat ion ♦  Yet  the  mine  twenty- 
eight  months  before  the  accident,  when  it 
was  yet  small|  had  been  declared  unaafe  by 
the  inapectori  who,  however,  seems  to  havt^ 
communicated  hia  suggestions  not  directly — 
or,  at  any  rate,  not  with  suflicient  urgency  to 
the  pei'aons  able  to  ensure  their  adoptionn 
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In   order    tlint    air    enough    may    travel 
UirouMh  a  i  cause  It  from  foul  ga^ea, 

wa^  the  breMth  of  life  to  the 

:d  that  a  fre^s 

1  .m1.      The    air 

ndnut  quLintity 

^%  nuue.aod, 

*<  |he  foul  ^|k& 
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openinff  in  a  stronsf  upward  current,  which 
Ciiii  only  be  establialied  by  means  of  a  well- 
managed  furnace  at  the  bottom  of  the  upcaat 
shaft.  Where  the  air  passing  in  at  a  suigle 
entrance  has  to  find  its  way  through  a  long 
range  of  galleries,  lessened  in  quantity  by 
leakage  as  it  goes  upon  its  way,  and  at  the 
same  time  becoming  adalterated  more  and 
more  with  noxious  gases,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  single  shaft,  which  is  the 
air-hole  to  perhaps  miles  of  sabterranean 
gallery,  should  be  of  ample  size. 

Twwity-eight  months  ago  the  air-way  for 
the  colliery  of  which  we  speak  was  insuffi- 
cient, and  it  was  recommended  to  the  overmen 
by  the  inspector,  that  the  ventilation  of  the 
mine  should  be  in  sections,  with  a  distinct 
current  to  each  heading  or  panel.  If  an 
explosion  were  to  occur  in  a  mine  so 
ari-anged,  it  would  be  almost  certainly  con- 
fined to  the  heading  in  which  it  began. 
That  was  one  recommendation  made  ;  but  it 
was  not  acted  upon.  When  the  accident 
occurred,  twenty-eight  months  afterwards, 
one  tliin  current  of  air  for  the  whole  ventila- 
ti(m  of  the  south  workings  of  the  mine  was 
coursed  through  five  or  six  miles  of  gallery, 
diverted  in  its  course  by  many  barriers  of 
gob,  or  rubbish,  and  no  less  than  six  dozen 
wooden  doors,  some  of  these  in  the  most  im- 
portant positions,  being  single,  so  that 
throuuh  them  pure  air  could  leak  out,  and 
foul  air  could  leak  in. 

Men  worked  in  galleries,  so  ventilated, 
upon  coal  from  which  at  certain  points  tlie 
gas  could  be  heard  rushing  in  a  stream,  with 
a  sound  called  in  the  language  of  the  miners, 
music.  They  cut  cells  in  the  coal,  to  which 
air  came  in  so  didl  a  current  that  it  scarcely 
bent  the  flame  of  a  candle  ;  and  they  worked 
with  naked  candles,  over  the  wick  of  which 
there  playeil  habitually  a  corpse-light  of  foul 
gas,  varying  from  half  an  mch  to  two  inches 
in  height.  They  were  not  warned  by  it; 
they  called  the  light  a  c:ip,  and  as  it  was 
never  absent,  they  grew  used  to  it,  and  were 
content. 

The  workings  were  pushed  on  ;  the  want 
of  air  became  every  week  gi^eater ;  the  supply 
was  still  the  same.  It  only  required,  said 
one  of  the  inspectors,  at  the  inquest  on  the 
<jne  hundred  and  fourteen  men  who  were  de- 
stroyed;  "it  only  required  an  unfavourable 
day  for  ventilation,  or  a  little  increased  leak- 
age, or  even  the  opening  of  the  many  doora 
by  the  men  going  to  their  work,  to  turn  th** 
Imlance,  aud  bring  the  air  to  the  explosive 
point.'' 

Another  suggestion  that  had  been  made 
twenty-eight  months  before  the  accident,  by 
the  government  inspector,  and  which  had 
occurred  naturally  to  other  men,  was,  that 
•the  ventilation  of  the  pit  should  be  improved 
hy  the  establishment  of  a  communication 
witli  the  air-shaft  of  an  adjacent  set  of  work- 
ings, which  was  part  of  the  same  property. 
Practical  colHers  agreed  that   this  snould 


have  been  done,  and  it  was  said  that  it  woald 
only  take  two  or  three  weeks  to  do  it.  It 
was  not  done ;  something  appears  to  have 
been  thought  about,  bat  there  was  nothing 
don*e.  And  it  is  to  be  remembered  tliat  in  a 
half-ventilated  mine  there  is  not  only  a  risk 
of  the  manifest  calamity  of  an  explosion,  but 
there  is  the  certainty  of  daily  secret  hurt 
done  to  the  health  of  all  the  men  employeil. 

Now,  let  us  observe  the  relation  iu  which 
the  owner  of  this  pit  stands  towards  his  pro- 
perty :  again  saying,  that  as  to  him  and  as  to 
all  other  persons  concerned  in  the  matter  of 
which  we  speak,  we  do  not  believe  that  there 
attaches  any  blame  which  docs  not  attach 
equally  to  hundreds  of  men  in  the  same 
position.  He  has  taken  no  part^  he  testifies 
of  himself,  in  the  management  of  the  mxne, 
but  in  compliance  with  the  requisitions  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  ho,  as  owner,  directed  the 
manager  to  ^ive  a  copy  of  the  rules  to  every 
collier  in  his  employment.  The  persons 
responsible  for  the  working  of  the  mine  were 
the  officers;  he  himself  entrusted  everything 
to  the  general  manager,  and  held  no  comum- 
nication  with  the  other  officers.  He  kneir 
the  names  of  two  successive  colliery  agents, 
of  the  over  man,  and  the  three  fire-men ; 
,  those  were  all  tlie  names  he  knew.  Ut 
I  knew  that  great  respctnsibility  rested  Uf.ion 
j  the  firemen,  but  could  not  detml  their  duties. 
:  Two  years  ago,  he  dismissed  two  firemen  by 
the  desire  of  his  general  manager,  and  ap- 
pointed two  others  in  whom  the  men  had  no 
confidence,  and  against  whom  they  struck. 
'  The  government  inspector  having  revertC'l  to 
;  the  time  of  the  explosion,  which,  four  yean 
ago,  destroyed  sixty-five  lives,  at  the  Middle 
Dufferin  Colliery,  and  inquired  concerning  a 
letter  from  him,  dated  the  eighth  of  July, 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-two,  pointing  out 
the  great  loss  of  life  that  might  occur  in  the 
mine  now  under  question,  from  the  want  of 

firoper  ventilation,  the  owner  does  not  recd- 
ect  having  received  such  a  letter  ;  does  not 
recollect  that  there  was  sent  to  him  a 
printed  report  of  the  causes  of  the  Middle 
Dufferin  explosion ;  does  not  recollect  a  letter 
sent  to  him  by  the  government  inspector  ia 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-fuur, 
pointing  out  the  risk  of  an  explosion  on  bit 
own  works,  and  suggesting  the  adoption  of 
certain  rules  to  avoid  its  occurrence.  He 
sometimes  visited  his  colliery,  and  occasiouall/ 
looked  at  the  ])lans,  but  has  never  seen  aoy 
alterations  marked  as  suggestions  of  improve- 
ment in  the  ventilation.  I.Ast  year  there 
was  an  explosion  in  his  pit,  and  one  person 
was  killed  by  fire-damp ;  but,  the  verdict  was 
not  officially  communicated  to  him,  neitlier 
did  his  coal-agent  send  to  him  any  notes  ol 
what  was  said  upon  the  occasion. 

Now,  we  will  do  so  much  violence  to  our 
own  sense  of  right  as  to  assume  that  the 
owner  of  a  colliery,  or  factory,  or  any  great 
establishment  to  which  there  are  attached 
serious  responsibilities,  is   entitled  to  shift 


every  fttoru  of  tlie  responsihilitj  from  his  own 
ahull  It  lera  tip^uii  th«j»e  of  it  general  in  imager. 
He  ia  respoumltle  fur  in>thiui;  but  his  nmntk^er. 
At  legist,  then,  he  shoiihl  have  simple  nesur- 
ance  t#f  hiw  iiiaiiagei''fti*th<rieney,  iinil  shouM  see 
enough  of  him  to  know  thfvt  he  is  a  mt  the  lent 
•teu';Lrfl  m  iQmaVvrs  wlik-h  catiuot  be  wholly 
rejifefl^Hted  on  !i  liaUiire-ahei-t,  Tlie  owner 
of  this  colli ei%  like  many  i^ihtT  ownerdj  left 
nU  hU  i)uttt!0  to  he  cliai-hNrgrd  for  hitti  by  \\m 
geiit+nJ  mann^^r,  and  iM^i  geutleoiaii,  whose 
Moa  I  seri  003  1  eapoii  i^  i  b  i  I  i  ti  ea  ace  u  o  d  e  r-gro  u  nd, 
dep^Me^  that  hb  ^Mutirs  are  abov*?-^roiiniJ 
a  I togit' t f  I  er/*  I  a  t  h  *■  1  Hiit  t  wo  y  ua  ra  :md  a-li  m  1  f 
he  hi^  been  uatler^jround  oune  oidy  ;  th'it 
was  eighteen  tmmihs  a'io^  "od  out*  pii'ticolnr 
occasioa*'^  EvenwhtfU  the  te  r  ri  ble  ca  ta^^si  ro  ph  e 
occune'l,  Aiid  oim  hiiudred  atjd  IbitrtHeu  of 
thti  met!  uHtltfr  hia  coutrol  lay  deud  through 
liet,dects  fi»r  which^  if  th<i  owner  be  eredite^i, 
he  was  re9|H*naible,  **  I  did  not "  h<j  *aySj  "  go 
dowu  the  pit,  because,  as  I  ktiew  nothing  of 
gai^  I  thouij^ht  it  wtiiihl  be  useless/'  To  be 
aure,  it  luay  he  said,  h*  was  not  waotetl  down 
there  to  aliow  knowletJge  of  gaa,  but  to  show 
symjialhy  witii  the  givat  gfief  by  which  he 
wiwj  turrounded^to  obey  the  hiiuiati  iiupulse 
which  it  pleas e^<)  few  men  to  see  cliet^ked  ou 
any  such  occa^hsn,  A  a  Lr^nenil  manager  of 
the  eoHlery,  however,  thU  gentJemaii  de- 
d&re*1  liTJU??elf  lo  be  of  no  asie  nader-*jruuod  ; 
he  uetther  voold  advSso  the  livings  no i*  H"5.ii at 
ia  looking  f-ir  the  *U:^d.  '*  I  tloa't  coiiaidifr," 
htj  fvild,  **  theit  I  have  experteuoe  enough  lo 
nHiiertake  tlie  manj».j*e»nieQt;  of  the  aniler- 
ground  portion  of  a  ei^lliery.'*  Tiie  worktajj 
nuiier^fjround  wsis  troated  wholly  to  the  nver- 
luan,  with  thu  reserve  that  ho  sh<mld  aiake 
tio  sort  of  aitt?ration,  thmugh  raeeting  with 
Tatilta,  or  for  other  reaautja;  thai  he  aljould 
make  no  new  headin;^  oralr-wety  until  he  had 
applied  for  le^ive  to  tht^  geu^i^l  irninager^ 
wiio  WHS  without  exja^nence  enouL^li  oo  *ikat- 
ter$  of  that  kind,  lie  waa  to  do  noUiiiiij 
**vviihont  tir?tt  conauUtng  me,  and  aaeertain- 
jug  my  opifiioiL'* 

i'lie  ^enerail  mana'^iT  throwa  the  reifson- 
iibility  For  uuder-gronnd  works  on  the  over- 
marij  whtim  ht?  con  reuses  tHjth  that  he  \a 
jnc^mipeteut  to  dii'ecf,  and  that  he  dop'^t 
dii'ivct.  lie  huA  depended  also  for  his  ki}«»w- 
ledge  of  the  nune  upon  the  uitdur-^'rouiid 
agent,  who  ahoiiid  be  a  mining  engineer. 
1  here  havtj  been,  durtoic  the  bt-st  two  yeurrf, 
two  persium,  A* and  I'*.,  in  thisi  position  oo  the 
colliery  of  whLdi  we  are  now  teliliig  the 
stiiry.  Their  dutiesi  were  not  d*.-iioe4  in 
writing :  they  paid  the  meo^a  nai^KSj  and 
kept  the  1x>oka  ;  the  workini^s  ou^^ht  to  ha^e 
b»'en  inwpeeted  by  thetn  twice  a  week,  Mr*  B., 
bting  lie  Ilea  te  in  hen  1th,  went  down  oin^e  a 
furtniglit,on  meaauring  d^tyj^nd  had  resigned 
hia  ait  nation  at  the  colliery  alt^jutfther,  a  Ivw 
day  a  before  the  explosion.  It  whs  not  bn  me- 
diately filled  up.  Mr.  A*,  wbi>  was  mineral 
or  under-ground  agent  until  tht*  bt8t  Febrn  iry 
tw@tv($month,  aince   which  time  the  works 


have  been  very  much  extended,  called  to  mind 
auggrsiknis  made  to  him  by  the  govertunent 
in?«pector :  among  whieh,  one  was  the  estar 
bliahing  of  a  coinmunieattoa  between  the 
old  and  new  pits :  another,  the  use  of 
more  than  one  air  carrent.  He  reported  to 
the  geneml  manager  some  of  the  snggeBtions. 
"I  resigned/*  savH  Mr.  A.  **  You  may  draw 
your  own  conr^u.^ioos  as  to  the  eauae.  Pro- 
bably I  migltt  have  seen  something  looming 
In  the  future," 

Mr*  B.  aaid  he  had  alwaya  looked  upon  the 
general  munagen  und  not  himself,  a^  the 
mineral  agent  of  the  colliery.  The  genei*al 
iih-innger  h:td  told  bim,  when  lie  entered  ita 
^rvjccj  that  *Hhe  gr©ate44t  thinj;  he  had 
agninat  Mr.  A.  w^s  that  lie  Interfered  too 
luneh  vt]th  hia  business  its  ntauiiger  of  the 
nsine/*  Mr.  B,  com  plainer!  to  no  purpoae  of 
the  ^u^  in  the  pit,  althonjtli  withi>ut  antici- 
pating an  explosion.  *'  1  thrm'^ht-,"*  he  aiys, 
'Mt  was  not  pure  enough  for  the  heiilth  of  the 
men  ;  and  I  won  Id  h:ive  altered  it  if  I  bad 
had  the  nnder  ground  nianagt^ineut  of  ihe 
mine  at  that  time,'^ 

The  overman  whi>  had  charge  of  the  under- 
ground arranj^ementa  could  not,  as  we  liave 
seen,  make  any  sort  of  alteration  \n  the  state 
of  the  mine  without  the  gen  end  mana;ier^s 
authority.  He  saw  that  tlie  m«tn  did  their 
daily  work^  anil  for  his  a'.'tnal  k no ^^l edge  of 
tbe  aile  ei>uiUtl»u  of  the  >vurkinga  he  ile* 
pejided  on  the  firenien.  There  were  three 
firemen,  and  tlieir  main  doty — the  general 
manager  depuHffs  that  he  eiiitnot  tell  pre- 
cistely  what  their  <iiities  were^their  main 
duty  wiia  to  go  into  the  pit,  carrying  snl'eiv- 
lampa^  Kt  alMiut  ttiree  o'chick  every  luoroing^ 
traverse  tin*  iridlerie^  and  **nter  all  the  head* 
ings  :ind  Ktidls  in  which  colliers  worked,  fry- 
ing the  air  with  their  limps^  and,  where  thry 
fonnil  tnudi  ^na,  jjutting  upsom»*  croHii  u  n- 
^lers  AS  a  danger  aii^njil,  to  prevent  the  men 
fr<)ui  entering.  Wjjcii  they  hiul  reported  to 
the  overniim  that  all  w^m  hi^h^  die  colliera 
went  do'^^'n  u>  wn'k  with  naked  candlt^a  In 
a  well  ventihiteil  mine,  lh^e  riixht  di?ichiirge  of 
the  cillie($  of  tiremani  thou^di  highly  essential^ 
wonbl  not  be  a  matter  of  siii^h  pres?iing  lu la- 
ment a»i  in  the  caie  of  a  mine  througnont  the 
grcrtter  ^vtrt  of  wltich  air  never  cinili  be 
pure  ;  iti  which  tlie  loid  i^?ts  burnt,  ha  it  nntti  er 
of  course,  in  coritat^-iigtits  on  the  puint-^  of 
tlie  men's  candW  ;  from  whieh  engineers  had 
shrunk  ;  againiiL  wliich  the  g«iverninent  iu- 
specun*  hikii  remunatrat  d  ;  and  widen  tiirre 
W2M1  no  manife?!t  intemlou  of  improving. 
Upon  the  hi^ht  < Uncharge  of  Uieir  truat  l>y 
tbe  dremen,  morniug  alter  mornuig,  hung  (as 
ihey  should  not  have  hnuir)  Uw  Uvea  ut  luany 
men  from  dskv  to  d,iy.  No  colli wr  liked  to 
i:*i  into  Ids  working  unh-as  by  some  arrange- 
ment of  the  toids  a  aign  was  lull  tiiitt  tha 
h reman  bad  been  there  before  him.  For  ex- 
ample, On^  of  the  witnesrteH  in  the  ca-i©  ot 
winch  we  are  npetiking,  a  collier  n;iMied  Muc- 
gau,  tells  how,  a  fesf  dist^a  \jttl\it»a  ^W     ^wa& 
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explosion,  another  collier  named  Davis  came 
to  meet  him  at  the  parting  belonging  to  his 
stall,  and  bade  him  stop.  It  was  then  about 
seven  o'clock  ;  and  he  said,  "  No  fireman  has 
been  at  my  stall  to-dfty.  My  ticket  is  in  the 
same  place  vlr  I  put  it  last  night."  *^  I  told 
liim,"  continued  Morgan,  "  not  to  go  to  the 
face  of  the  stall.  He  is  since  dead.  My 
step-son,  who  has  since  been  killed,  said  there 
was  no  air — the  candle  did  not  move  in  the 
air- way.  I  took  the  candle  in  my  hand,  and 
tried  the  stall.  The  air  was  very  bad,  and 
there  was  a  cap  on  the  candle  of  an  inch  or 
an  inch  and  a  half.  The  flame  did  not  move, 
there  not  being  the  slightest  air  there.  I 
went  back  with  my  caudle,  buttoned  my 
jacket  over  my  head  to  carry  some  air  witn 
me,  and  put  the  bovs  to  stand  back.  I  then 
went  very  cautiously  to  the  face  of  the  work ; 
to  see  whether  there  whs  a  danger  mark 
there.  I  lessened  the  flame  of  my  candle 
down  to  one  thread  of  the  wick,  but  the  cap 
did  not  alter ;  the  colour  of  it  was  red. 
Having  reached  the  face,  I  held  the  caudle 
up  to  the  top  to  try  the  air,  but  it  would  not 
oiitch.  There  was  no  mark  of  the  fireman 
having  been  there.  I  did  not  complain  about 
the  gas,  because  I  did  not  like  to  be  turned 
olF,  as  I  believed  I  should  be  if  I  complained. 
AH;er  the  great  strike  the  men  did  not  much 
like  to  complain.*' 

The  great  strike  of  these  men  took  place  in 
the  first  sixteen  weeks  of  the  year  eighteen 
Imudrod  and  fifty-four.  A  collier  describes 
it  who  was  injured,  but  not  killed,  in  the  ex- 
plosion. He  is  himself  a  very  fair  type  of 
liis  ignorant  and  somewhat  reckless  class 
lie  went,  as  no  discipline  on  the  pai*t  of  the 
overman,  but  only  a  printed  rule  which  no 
body  attended  to,  forbade,  opening  doors 
wliich  it  was  essential  to  the  ventilation  to 
keep  shut,  in  order,  like  his  comrades,  to  fetch 
plates  required  for  his  work  wherever  he 
could  meet  with  them  in  the  old  workings. 
He  was  never  stopped  for  want  of  air — was 
satisfied  if  it  was  "  middling  good  " — and  was 
not  afraid,  though  more  than  once  his  candle 
had  exploded  it.  When  tickets  were  given 
as  marks  to  be  use4  by  firemen,  this  man  lost 
his  on  the  first  day.  But,  he  and  his  fellows 
were  not  heedless  on  the  one  point  they  could 
understand.  They  knew  that  their  lives  de- 
])ended  on  the  right  discharffe  of  duty  by 
their  firemen.  "  The  reason  why  we  struck," 
this  man  says,  "  was  because  they  wanted  to 
change  the  firemen  ;  the  old  tiremen,  who  had 
been  there  for  some  years,  being  discharged. 
Some  smaller  differences  had  been  settled  be- 
tween the  masters  and  the  men.  On  the 
first  of  Januaiy,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
four,  the  men  were  prepared  to  go  to  work, 
but  found,  when  they  got  there,  that  new 
firemen  had  been  appointed,  in  consequence 
of  wluch  we  all  refused  to  go  down  to  work. 
We  had  great  faith  in  the  old  firemen,  and 
the  reason  I  did  not  go  to  work  was,  because 
I  was  afraid  the  new  fii*emen  were  inexi>e- 


rienced.  The  life  of  every  collier  in  the  pit 
depends  upon  the  experience  of  the  firemen. 
I  was  present  when  the  men  waited  on  (the 
general  manager)  to  tell  him  that  we  were 
afraid  to  go  down  to  the  pit  because  the  fire- 
men were  not  proper.  We  spoke  in  Welsh, 
and  complained  that  the  new  firemen  were 
not  able.  The  manager  said  that  he  would 
have  a  man  to  go  with  them  to  try  them. 
Tlie  colliers  asked  him,  *  Whj  did  yon  dis- 
charge the  old  ones  ? '  He  said  '  That  is  no- 
thing to  you  ;  I  discharged  them  because  I 
chose  to  do  so.*  Upon  that  the  coUiera  said 
they  were  afraid  to  go  down  with  them. 
That  was  the  truth.  I  was  afraid  because  I 
knew  nothing  about  them.  The  men  would 
not  go  to  work,  and  they  stood  out  for  sixteen 
weeks.** 

That  the  men  were  right  we  are  less  con- 
vinced by  their  own  showing  than  by  that  of 
the  general  manager  himself,  who  when  ex- 
amined before  the  coroner  on  the  subject  of 
the  strike  occasioned  by  his  dismissal  of  two 
firemen,  confesses,  "  Tliey  were  good  firemen. 
I  have  no  doubt  tliat  the  men  generally  had 
confidence  in  them,  but  I  had  private  beasoss 
for  discharging  them.  I  would  not  tell  my 
reasons  then,  and  will  not  now.  Before  that 
time,  the  colliers  had  a  voice  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  firemen.'* 

Of  the  general  manager^a  two  firemen, 
whom  we  will  c.dl  Bolaud  and  Bichard, 
Boland  was  especially  distrusted  by  the  men. 
They  had  no  objection  to  work  with  him  ai  a 
collier,  they  said,  but  would  not  have  him  at 
a  fireman.  The  appointment  was  persisted 
in.  Eight  or  nine  months  before  the  great 
explosion,  Bi chard  had  informed  the  general 
manager  that  there  was  fire  or  foul  air  in  one 
part  of  the  workings.  Boland  denied  the 
fact ;  said,  ^*  That  is  his  lies.**  Bichard  said, 
if  the  manager  did  not  believe  him,  he  would 
never  go  down  the  pit  again  ;  and,  adds  the 
niaujiger,  he  might  have  said  that  ''some  of 
these  days  we  should  see  whether  there  was 
fire  there  or  not.'*  Bichard  accused  Boland 
of  deliberate  concealment,  and  the  two  men 
fought  upon  the  subject  in  the  office  of  the 
general  manager,  who  thereupon,  as  he  him- 
self says,  "  laid  hold  of  Bichard,  and  turned 
him  out  of  the  office.  .  .  .  Tlie  only  fireman 
who  complained  to  me  of  gas  in  the  mine  was 
Bichard.  The  oveiman  never  complained 
about  ityuor  did  Boland.**  Bichard  lefl  the  pit 
Boland,  promoted  to  the  office  of  overman  as 
well  as  fireman,  was  eventually,  of  necessity, 
discharged.  Bichard  came  back,  and,  as  the 
manager  now  testifies,  **  was  one  of  the  first 
men  down  after  the  explosion,  and  assisted 
in  getting  the  men  out,  until  he  fell  down 
insensible  himself.**  He  did  not  feel  that  he 
must  stay  above-ground  because  he  had  no 
knowledge  of  gas. 

There  liad  been  rules  of  the  pit,  which  the 
manager  was  bound  to  bring  distinctly  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  men ;  but  he  had  never 
either  himself  read  to  them  the  roleSyor  caused 
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tbem  to  be  read  j  onlj  they  were  given  to 
tftti  overman  to  be  diatribuLed.  Wbea  tbere  was 
an  inquest,  l&si  September,  on  fioirie  men 
killet]  in  the  new  pit,  an  Englbh  copy  of 
the  rules  ys^s  nowhere  to  \m  found.  Cautious 
•cut  down  by  the  iw?c^retAry  of  ilate  bail  not 
bi'en  iucofporateii  in  them,  and  the  genemJ 
manager  professed  littfe  or  no  re eol lection  of 
any  m  the  feporta  sent,  or  eiig^esLions  made 
to  him,  by  government  iuapeclora* 

This  was  the  general  comlitiou  of  the  mine 
and  the  way  i»i  which  it  was  managed  pre- 
vious to  the  accident  The  narrative  we 
}ia?e  given,  repre^uta  a  ebite  of  tbiDgs  in  no 
reapeot  exceptional.  A  iecotid  Webh  cdliery 
inatia^er  de[>osed  th^ti  fifteen  months  ago^  he 
eiiw  tiie  fnartienlar  colliery  of  which  wa  speak, 
aial  found  ita  ventilation  bettt^r  than  In  three 
others  that  he  Tiaited;  aaid,  *' there  muat  have 
bifeu  some  mistake  to  have  caused  such  an 
aceiilent  in  a  pit  so  well  ventilated  lis  tht^.^' 
Tliei'e  are  better  mines  in  Wales,  and  there 
are  worse  ;  nor  ilo  we  liud  neglect  of  ventila^ 
lion  in  Wales  only.  On  one  of  the  days 
oecnpied  by  the  preceding  iiiquiryj  a  pit  in 
England  having  been  neglected  during  a 
short  holiday  tiiken  by  tbe  men,  the  h re- 
damp  ignited  as  the  tirst-cumers  were  de- 
scending to  work  witb  their  pan  of  lighted 
cottJ,  and  blew  them  high  into  the  air.  Ten 
persons,  some  dismemberei.1  and  some  disem- 
bowelled, increiised  the  nnmber  of  deaii  wit- 
nesses to  a  prevailing  heecHeitsnesa  of  grave 
responsibilities  atfecting  hutuan  life.  We 
have  seen  notbin;^  in  the  manBgcment  of  this 
one  Welsh  mine  tlmt  is  peculiar  to  tbe 
persons  who  have  very  properly  been  nuide 
responsible.  The  owner  sbltts  responsibility 
up<in  the  inaDager,  who  shifts  resf>omibility 
Uj^ori  the  overman,  wbo,  neverthdess^  caiujot 
act  upon  his  own  rcsponsibilily,  and  finds  it 
tbe  leaat  ironbleisome  course  to  avoid  making 
fluggestions  to  his  chief  that  imply  outlay, 
with  110  obvious  and  prompt  money  returns. 
The  overman  follows  his  routine,  and  trusts 
to  tlie  Hreiuen,  who  have  traditions  of  the 
hurt  done  to  himself  by  some  predecessor, 
who  got  into  the  tnasler  s  bhiek  book  by 
m  habit  of  re|^M>rtiiig  what  it  was  not  pleasant 
to  hear.  Thus,  when  Bichai^d,  l>efore  tbe 
qnarrel  Ln  the  othce,  privately  told  Boland  of 
'the  danger  threatened,  lluland  privately  told 
Eieiiard  to  keep  everytbiug  as  quiet  as  pos- 
sible,  and  not  say  anything  abt>ut  tbe  tire- 
damp.  The  meuj  grown  usiid  to '' middling 
airj*'  and  caps  upon  their  candles,  bore 
qnietly,  rather  th^m  be  set  down  as  discon- 
tented fellow Sj  auythiiig  short  of  suif^catiou, 
**  1  did  not  complain  of  the  air,"  says  one, 
"  because  the  masters  never  pay  atjy  atteu- 
tion  to  tiie  complaints  of  tbe  colliera.'*  That 
niaahad  ht^eu  apeeially  wained,  by  the  loss  of 
tliree  or  four  days*  work,  when  he  com- 
plained,  on  a  former  occiLsi^Ui  of  his  want  of 
trams^  Kow,  true  as  it  may  be,  that  tiic* 
right  way  of  duing  busmen  is  lliat  whicb 
gives  to  every  one  concerned  in  it  the  least 


degree  of  unnecessary  trouble,  it  is  certnin 
that  in  this  country  we  ure  apt  to  discourage 
persons  who  t-ike  necGssary  trouble  of  a  sort 
that  it  is  in  a  large  number  of  cases  utterly 
dishonest  to  avoids 

At  about  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
tbe  fifteenth  of  last  July,  the  three  ixremea 
went  down  as  usnal  with  their  snfcty^Iamji^, 
and,  traversing  their  several  l>eats  to  examine 
the  state  of  the  workings,  met  again  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mine.  It  was  usual  there  to 
compare  reports,  and  to  entrust  to  one  man 
who  '*  got  what  was  in  the  beads  of  all  the 
tliree,"  the  duty  of  reporting  to  the  overujan* 
When  tliey  had  consulted,  if  they  found  any 
danger,  they  gave  two  knocks  with  a 
hammer — if  no  danger,  three  knocks — be^ 
fore  being  taken  up«  On  that  morning  all 
was  said  to  be  za  usual,  except  th:i.t  one  fire^ 
inau  Udd  bis  com pao ions  be  bad  seen  fire  in 
the  upper  stall  of  the  straight  heading.  This 
was  a  new  heading  trom  which  the  works  were 
being  pushed  on  in  advance  of  Ibe  air ;  and 
meti  who  worked  in  it  were  content  to  do  aa 
tbey  could  until,  as  they  said^  they  **  got  the 
air,*'  Tbe  stall  in  question — David  Morgan^a 
stall — was  twenty 'two  yards  wide,  one  3*ard 
iiigh,  and  sixty  lon^.  There  had  been,  on 
a  previous  day,  a  falF  in  it,  which  caused  ad- 
ditional escape  of  gim.  One  of  the  Jiremea 
remarked,  that  David  Morgan  waa  not  work- 
ing j  he  was  gone  to  the  nearside,  suid,  it 
being  ascertained  that  cross-sticks  were  set  up 
as  a  danger- mark  against  the  en L  ranee  to 
that  gtall,  the  three  firemen  agreed  that  they 
would  meet  in  it  after  break faat|  and  in  the 
mean  time  rejyort  all  right,  TUree  knocks 
were  given  with  the  hammer,  and  tlie  lire* 
men  having  gone  up,  "all  rij^ht^^  was  re- 
ported to  the  overman.  David  Morgan 
being  at  the  sea-side,  and  a  dangtr-iuaik 
having  been  put  up,  nothing  was  satd  by  the 
firemen  about  danger  in  any  stalL 

Tbe  colliers  went  down.  The  weather  at 
that  time  was  very  close.  It  had  been  tending 
for  somti  days  towards  a  Juty  thtmder*storm, 
which  broke,  on  the  succeeding  days,  over 
various  parts  of  the  country.  The  state  and 
tenipcrature  of  the  air  were  of  a  kind  to 
lei-isen  ventilation  in  the  pit ;  aud  of  the  fur- 
nace, which  should  create  a  draught  to  spf'iid 
the  air  out  by  the  upcast  shaft,  a  witness 
aays,  **  1  thought  it  wanted  some  coals  on.^' 

On  tliat  morning  a  boy,  named  Llewellyn, 
it  is  B^aid,  went  to  the  ovennaii  for  work,  and 
was  told  to  go  with  his  brother  into  David 
Morgan^s  stall  in  the  heading,  Tbe  overman 
says  that  he  rLfused  Llewellyn  leave  to  work 
there  or  anywhere.  The  boy  is  dead  ;  hut, 
David  Morgan^s  aoUf  a  collier,  testifies,  that 
he  bad  ask«;d  tlie  overnnui  about  him,  wIlo 
said,  **  I  sent  him  and  bis  brother  to  work  in 
your  father  David's utsdL''  Another  hoy,  wJio 
was  waiting  to  descend  at  the  time  of  the  ex- 
plosion, testifies^  thiit  he  and  another  had 
been  told  by  tlie  overman  to  go  to  work  in. 
David  Morgan's  stalL 
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It  is  believed  that  in  this  stall  the  terrible 
accident  began.  The  boy  Llewellyn  was  found 
dead  at  the  entrance,  with  his  day's  food  on 
his  back  and  bis  cap  blown  from  his  head. 
Doors  that  secured  ventilation  were  blown 
down,  other  collections  of  foul  gas  were 
kindled,  more  doors  were  blown  out  of  their 
fastenings,  and  the  result,  as  it  is  believed,  of 
four  or  five  successive  explosions,  was  the 
sudden  death  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
persons.  A  fragment  of  the  list  of  victims 
will  suggest  the  horrors  of  the  i)it,  when  all 
was  over.  "There  are  five  stalls  in  Salathiel's 
heading.  From  that  hemling  were  taken  out 
dead,  William  Rees  and  his  son,  Jenkin  Davis, 
Morgan  Morgan,  Matthew  Miles,  Matthew 
£vaus  and  his  son  Philip,  David  Haines  and 
Philip  Evans.  Two  other  dead  bodies  were 
founa  near  Jacob's  cross  heading  in  the  level. 
Griffith  Williams's  heading  contains  two  stalls. 
There  were  taken  out  dead  Evan  Philip, 
David  Morgan,  and  George  Solloway  and  his 
son."  A  terrible  sugi^estion  of  the  grief  that 
lives,  was  sent  us  by  a  correspondent,  who, 
being  by  the  pit  mouth  when  tlie  bodies  were 
drawn  up,  and  recognised  by  the  distracted 
women  gathered  there,  noticed  a  wife  dinging 
to  her  husband's  corpse,  unwilling  to  be- 
lieve him  dead,  who,  seeing  some  neighbour 
with  milk,  obUiined  a  little  from  her,  and  was 
tenderly  endeavouring  to  make  the  dead  man 
drink.  While  she  was  so  engaged  she  stopped; 
for,  there  were  carried  by,  the  bodies  of  her 
sous. 


A  DAY  OF  RECKONING. 

IN   SEVEN   CHAPTERS.      CHAPTER  THE  FIIIST. 

Ike  Branston  was  a  man  who  respected 
his  position,  and  Bj)oke  of  it  loudly  and  often  ; 
a  man  of  the  obsolete  school,  who  withstood 
innovation  on  principle,  and  was  accounted  a 
perfectly  safe  man  because  he  had  escaped 
the  prevailing  epidemic  of  reform.  He  boasted 
])erpctually  of  his  successes  in  his  profession, 
antl  delighted  to  be  styled  a  self-made  man  ; 
but  his  whole  career  had  turned  on  the  rotten 
hinge  of  expediency.  He  held  severe  theories 
of  morals,  though  he  was  never  averse  to 
taking  advantage  in  the  way  of  business,  if  it 
were  not  likely  to  be  found  out ;  he  pot 
down  his  name  on  published  subscription 
lists,  because  it  was  cheaper  than  private 
charity,  and  the  odour  of  its  sanctity  travelled 
further.  Was  any  acquaintance  going  down 
in  the  world,  and  to  give  him  a  shove  or  a 
kick  might  be  profitable,  Ike  Branston  was 
not  witlilield  from  administering  it  by  any 
antiquated  notions  of  former  friendship  or 
obligation.  On  the  other  side,  did  he  see  a 
man  struggling  bravely  out  of  difficulties — 
one  who  was  sure  tp  win — he  would  stretch 
forth  a  finger  and  help  him  with  Pecksniffian 
smile ;  then,  when  he  was  up  and  rising 
above  him,  he  would  point  to  him  triumph- 
antly, and  cry,  "  I  made  him  J" 


Ike  Branston  had  brought  up  his  elder 
son  Carl  on  his  ow»  principles,  and  the  lad 
took  to  them  as  naturally  as  to  his  mother*! 
milk.  He  waa  precociously  shrewd,  keen, 
and  plausible — a  veritable  chip  of  the  old 
block.  The  younger,  Hobin  or  Robert,  was 
not  deficient  in  ability,  but  his  father  and 
brother  thought  him  a  fool,  and  told  him  sa 
He  did  not  value  money  for  its  own  sake ; 
where  could  be  a  stronger  evidence  of  his 
weakness  and  folly  7  He  had  his  friends  and 
acquaintance  in  artists*  studios  and  sculptors' 
ateliers ;  he  lived  happily,  and  not  disorderly, 
amongst  them,  like  a  prodifl;al  son,  spending 
his  quarter's  allowance  in  tnree  weeks,  and 
then  existing  nobody  exactljr  knew  how. 
His  father  lu^  assigned  him  his  portion,  and 
bade  him  go  and  ruin  himself  as  fast  as  he 
liked,  but  never  to  trouble  him  again,  or 
expect  anything  more  from  him.  Bobin 
shook  his  merry  head,  and  departed  thank- 
fully. The  paternal  home  was  dismal,  the 
paternal  society  oppressive ;  it  was  like 
escaping  out  of  prison  to  have  his  liberty  in 
the  world,  and  Hobin  tried  its  delights  like  a 
judicious  epicure,  who,  revelling  in  the 
luxuries  of  to-day,  ^as  still  a  thought  for  the 
pleasures  of  to-morrow,  and  will  not  risk  his 
powers  of  enjoyment  by  over-indulgence. 
His  heart  was,  perhaps,  rather  womaaiBb, 
his  mind  too  delicate  and  refined  for  a  man 
who  would  do  vigorous  battle  with  lifi^  ;  but 
both  were  richly  capable  of  seizing  its  subtle 
aroma  of  happiness  and  tasting  it  in  its  pris- 
tine sweetness  and  strenclh.  Carl  met  his 
brother  occasionally,  and  sneered  at  him, 
gave  him  good  advice,  predicted  debasement, 
and  laid  his  head  on  his  pillow  nightly  in  the 
flattering  assurance  that  he  was  not  as  that 
prodigal,  idle,  wasteful,  warm-hearted,  gene- 
rous, unsuspicious.  No  ;  Carl  knew  the  waja 
of  this  wicked  world  to  the  inmost  tangle  of 
the  clue,  or  thought  he  did,  which  is  much 
the  same. 

Ike  Branston  had  a  niece  living  in  his 
house,  the  penniless  child  of  his  sister ;  her 
name  was  Alice  Deane.  She  sat  at  his  table, 
aired  his  newspaper  and  slippers,  mended  his 
thrifty  gloves,  and  made  herself  generally 
and  unobtrusively  useful.  Ike  did  not  notice 
her  much  ;  he  used  her  as  a  machine  ;  never 
thought  whether  she  was  pretty  or  ugly, 
stui>id  or  clever,  amiable  or  the  reverse.  She 
had  been  there  sixteen  years,  growing  gradu- 
ally from  child  to  woman,  unheeded.  Ike 
never  cared  for  her  or  for  Robin  ;  he  never 
had  cared  for  anybody  but  himself  and  Carl, 
and,  perhaps,  a  little  while  for  Carl's  mother, 
who  was,  a  long  time  since,  dead.  It  was  on 
Alice  Deane's  account  chiefly  that  Carl  ns- 
joiced  in  Eobin's  absence.  Though  Ike  was 
blind  to  the  patent  fact,  the  brothers  had 
both  found  out  that  she  was  wonderfully  fair 
and  attractive,  that  her  solemn  grey  eyes 
were  the  most  beautiful  eyes  in  the  world, 
and  that  her  figure  was  moulded  like  a 
Dian. 
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Bobtti  1]«ltig  out  of  the  wa^,  Carl  took 
ererj  opportuaitj  of  denouncing  him  aa  a 
libertiue  and  ridiculing  hhn  aa  a  simpleton 
m  Alice*ft  pr^euee,  and  as  she  never  satd  a 
word  \n  hi*  favour,  Carl  thought  he  was  pro- 
gre^mg  fafnouEil/  in  hU  Buit, 

He  got  his  father^a  permissioii  to  marrj 
litr  ;  olJ  Ike  thought  if  she  had  not  a  foriuDe 
nhe  would  save  one,  seeinij  that  she  had  no 
hankering  after  woanen'a  fitierj,  and  wna  con- 
letiL  to  sit  reading  and  sewings  drawing 
and  BiniLriug,  the  year  round.  Carl  i-edoubled 
his  astsiiinitiesj  but  whentiVer  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  J  and  got  reaily  a  speech  of  proposal 
to  Alice,  Bomethiug:  in  her  manner  tnd lacri- 
mal dy  icy  and  repefiant  drove  him  back  again 
it! to  himself*  As  far  as  selfish  people  ever  do 
Jove,  Carl  loved  Alice,  and  her  pertinacious 
blinituess  lo  the  fact  half  madde^n^d  him.  He 
could  iji>t  stir  her  from  her  impassibditj  one 
iotji,  Hor  eyea— ever  purcj  cool,  and  self-poa- 
ocaaed,  would  meet  bis  calmly  j  her  cheek 
kept  its  uniform  tint,  her  voice  ita  even  uu- 
em^>arms&ed  flow,  no  matter  what  he  looked, 
spoke,  or  insinuated.  Ike  houghed  at  his;  son  ; 
be  said,  Robin  ^ouM  have  w^ooody  won  aud 
married  the  girl,  while  Carl  atood  looking  at 
her  like  grapes  hung  too  high  for  his  roach. 
Curl  was  mortified  j  hy  was  afraid  his  fttther 
spake  tmlh,  and  that  EoUn  was  Alice  a 
fiivfiurite*    So,  in  J  he  end,  he  spoke  to  her. 

_  It  was  one  rich  July  evening  when  ahe  was 
Bittijig  In  the  diimal  parlour  reading*  Even 
in  tht're  came  a  ray  or  two  of  dusty  sunahinei 
and  wlieii  he  approached  her,  Carl,  for  a  mo- 
men  t, Tat*  ij  led  she  blushed  ;  but  lie  was  speed  ity 
itndoceiveil ;  it  was  only  the  red  reflection 
ef  aray  through  the  crimson  window-curtain^ 
and  lier  gowti  waa  blushing  aa  much  aa  slie. 
He  a^keJ  what  she  was  reading  ;  and^  with- 
out lonbing  up,  ahe  answered,  "The  May 
Queen/' 

**  Cuu  you  leave  it  a  minute,  and  listen  to 
me?" 

He  spoke  as  if  he  wei*e  addressing  her 
about  the  household  accounts,  which  it  was 
hf  r  pro vf  nee  to  keep.  She  read  to  the  end  of 
the  pa^e,  shut  up  the  book  an*V  looking  him 
Btriiight  in  the  f^ice,  saiil,  "Weill"  He 
aLvmjHsd  impatiently,  walked  to  and  fro  the 
room»  came  b:»ck  and  stood  Ijefore  her ;  the 
^Fntest  sUi^picLon  of  a  smile  lurked  about 
Alice's  mouth,  as  she  aaked  what  disturbed 
bitaT 

**  It  IB  jon — you^  Alice  !  Do  you  know  how 
I  have  been  worshipping  you — adoring  you^ 
for  month.^  T  ** 

Tru  Bur])rised  at  you,  consin  Carl,  I 
thought  you  had  more  sense  ;  I  am  not  a 
goddtsa,'*  was  the  quiet  reply*  There  was 
ao  feeliug  in  her  face. 

**  flow  I  have  been  loving  you,  Alice  !  '* 
And  he  brought  down  his  heel  with  another 
ioiperative  atampw 

llie  girPa  eyes  went  straight  from  hU 
eontireuHnce,  Ifloomy,  passionate,  and  eaj^t-r^ 
to  bis  impatient    foot*      "Carl,'*  she    iuid, 


gravelji  "  it  is  the  surest  sign  in  the  world 
til  at  I  do  not  love  you  in  return,  because  I 
never  found  you  out»  I  never  should  have 
found  it  out  if  you  had  not  told  me-  Per^ 
haps  it  is  a  mistake/* 

**  A  mistake  1  What  on  earth  do  you 
mean  1 " 

"  Whfit  I  say  ;^— neither  more  nor  less.'* 

**  I  do  love  you,  Alice  ;  I  would  give  my 
life  for  you  ;  '^  and  Carl  sank  his  voice  to  a 
pleading  tone. 

**  That  is  a  mere  phrase ;  besidt^s,  I  know 
you  would  not  I  dpa't  think  you  w-ould  give 
a  much  smaller  ttung  for  me.  There  w^ts  a 
man  came  yesterday  about  a  little  luni  of 
money  that  he  owes  to  my  uncle*  I  Ijeard  you 
tell  him  that  if  the  debt  wei*e  not  paid  witliiu 
three  days  you  should  proceed  ngauist  him  ; 
he  said,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  he  bar] 
not  the  means,^ — he  pleaded  his  sickly  wife 
and  his  family  of  young  children,  and  you 
sent  him  away  with  your  firdt  answer.  You 
have  plenty  of  money^  Carl  ;  if  1  maile  a 
|)oint  of  it,  M'ouhl  you  pay  that. man's  debt  ? '' 

**  Nonsense,  Alice,  you  don't  underatAud 
business,"  was  the  halt-peovish,  half-confuted 
rcply» 

**  Then  I  have  made  a  poor  use  of  my  op- 
portunitiejg,  for  1  have  heard  of  little  else  all 
my  Ufe  long  ;  and  I  answer  you,  cousin  Ciirl, 
you  do  not  understand  love  as  I  utideratand 
it,  and  I  have  no  love  of  my  kind  to  give 
you  " 

"Yon  are  thinking  of  Eobin,  that  poor, 
snckless  fool  I  Why,  Alice,  he  does  not  car*5 
for  you  asldo;  he  is  a  wild,  extrav^^gant, 
reckless  scapegrace,  who  would  make  you 
miserable," 

"He  is  a  better  man  than  you,  Carh  I 
never  shudder  away  from  the  grasp  of  his 
hand " 

**  You  shudder  from  my  touch !  ** 

**  Yes  ;  I  am  always  conscious  of  yonr  pre- 
sence Hfl  I  am  conscious  of  thunder  in  the  air 
before  the  atoim  bursts ;  when  I  hear  yoti 
speak  I  think  that  is  the  tongue  that  wouM 
lie  away  Robin's  good  name  :  when  you  give 
me  your  hand  in  the  morning  1  t)iiuk  huw 
many  unfortunate  creatures'  dooms  it  will 
sign  before  night,  and  how  many  it  iii;;r^'  J 
yesterday.  When  you  laugh ^  1  aay,  to  m^jM'lf, 
some  poor  soul  is  weeping,  pirhajilalM'  a  hard 
deed  of  yours — na,  cf>Uftin  Car^  1  ad  mat  love 
you  ;  I  never  can  love  you/' 

**  You  give  me  my  answer  irlijijlj" 

'^Yea.  You  said  to  iiii  lifll  M|^  '  Wl^at- 
ever  yoti  are.  be  prsctkU*'  I  «■  fr^mat^ 
therefore*  pow,  aajr  I  9»  «ft  wkk  »rr 
story  1 " 

He  made  her  ik»  sifij*  «iA  tkm  %m^  ^ 
the  Ujok,    CM  vas  "" 

to  the  windoVyl 
serene 

than  evsr.    Mm 
him  at  mUi  ^mf  t 
but  nimi4fcMi»l 
!ifrurdC»Mib*«ih 
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"Alice,"  be  said,  ironically,  "  you  are  not 
inactical — you  are  anythiDg  but  practical, 
y  oil  are  a  poor  dependant ;  a  word  from  me 
to  my  fatber  would  make  you  bomeless  and 
destitute  to-morrow." 

'*  It  is  generous  in  you  to  remind  me  of  it, 
Carl— generous  and  kind." 

"  It  is  true.  Witb  me  you  would  have 
j)osition,  money,  society,  if  you  wished.  I 
am  I  ich  ;  my  fatber  is  rich  and  old — be  can- 
not live  much  longer.  I  would  restore  to 
Ji'obiu  part  of  bis  share  w^bicb  bis  pro- 
di«'.aHty  has  justly  forfeited ^" 

*'  Carl,  if  you  were  to  talk  till  midnight 
y<ui  could  not  change  my  miud  or  your  own 
uature.  You  are  rich.  Well,  there  are 
women  to  be  bought;  for  myself,  I  would 
rntlier  toil  and  go  clad  in  hodden  grey  tban 
lur  your  wife — to  be  worshipped  six  months, 
aii<l  neglected  afterwai'ds  to  the  tnd  of  my 
days." 

*•  You  are  very  hard,  Alice." 

"  For  you,  Carl,  hard  as  the  nether  mill- 
Btoiie,  and  not  bard  only.  Be  satisfied.  If  I 
Wire  caught  by  the  name  of  your  wealth,  1 
should  come  to  hate  you —  I  should  grow 
wicked.  Go  away,  Carl  ;  you  and  I  have 
nothing  in  common — go  J  " 

^he  was  moved  at  last.  Her  grey,  calm 
eyt's  had  a  tawny,  dangerous  spark  in  them  ; 
her  lieart  was  not  marble — it  was  smoulder- 
iii*^'  tire,  rather. 

Carl  took  heart  of  giace.  "  She  is  worth 
winning — she  may  bo  won  :  only  let  me  find 
out  the  way,"  he  said  to  himself.  And, 
feigning  a  deep  depression,  he  slowly  left  her, 
ami  went  straight  to  bis  father. 

Tiie  old  man  was  in  a  sarcastio  mood. 
"Carl  Bianston  ])lays  Lothario  ill,"  cried  be. 
"  Pluok  up  a  spirit,  man,  or  ask  Kobin  to 
give  thee  a  lesson  bow  to  woo.  Hobin  has 
her  ear." 

"  Do  you  think  Robin  loves  her,  father  1  I 
told  her  be  did  not." 

*'Sbe  knows  better  than  thee,  Carl,  and 
Ifiughed  at  thee  for  a  liar." 

"She  never  laughed." 

The  young  man  guawed  bis  lips,  and  gave 
his  lather  a  darkling  look.  He  was  wonder- 
ing why  Alice  preferred  his  brother,  whom 
be  desjiised  and  hated,  to  himself,  who 
Was  bandttomer,  cleverer,  richer,  and  more 
respected.  People  loved  JRobin,  but  they 
resj»ccled  Carl,  who  had  a  position  and 
niuney,  and  a  bard,  sensible  bead.  Ike 
Branston  fathomed  his  son's  thoughts. 

"  Thou'rt  a  marvellous  proper  man,  Carl," 
said  he,  laughing.  *'  What  a  pity  Alice  don't 
fancy  tiiee,  or  tliat  thou  don't  fancy  another 
woman  !  "VVheu  I  was  thy  age  I  was  not  so 
eiisily  downcast.  Thy  motlier  said  nay  a  full 
score  of  times  before  she  said  yea." 

"Alice  is  of  a  dillerent  sort.  Y^'ou  would 
not  tell  me  to  try  her  again,  if  you  had  beard 
her  bid  me  go  ten  minutes  since." 

**  rU  not  keep  her  here  to  vex  thee,CarL  Say 
the  word,  and  she  shall  go  to  Margery  Pilk- 


ingtoQ  to-morrow.  She  will  be  glad  enough 
to  come  back,  even  with  thee,  a  mouth  or 
two  hence." 

Carrsface  cleared.  "Robin  would  never 
find  her  out  there,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  man,  he'd  find  her  in  Hades,  if  be 
loves  her.  But  you  must  be  beforehand 
with  him — assiduous,  flattering,  luiud  that. 
Take  her  gifts — ^bless  me!  TU  court  her  for 
you,  if  you  don't  know  how.  I  should  like 
to  hear  her  say  nay  to  Ike  Branston  !  ** 

'*  Let  her  alone,  father,  but  sen«l  to  Mar- 
gery Pdkington  to  come  and  fetch  her. 
Rtibin  must  not  hear  of  it."  And  Carl  went 
out 

CHAFTEB  THE  SECOND. 

Maroery  PiLKiNQTox  was  a  woman  whoM 
bones  were  as  brass,  and  her  bloo^l  as  iced 
mud:  a  slow,  stagnant  woman,  who  never 
did  a  kind  deed,  or  thought  a  good  tboaght| 
but  who  was  congealed  into  a  stat.ie  of 
Pharisaical  hypocrisy  and  earthy  sei.tHhtiess. 
She  was  Ike  Branston's  cousin—ike  i>ran- 
ston*s  feminine  counterpart  divestted  of  hii 
sleek  beauty ;  he  was  a  very  handsome  old 
man,  she  was  plain  to  repuluivenes^i,  but 
their  minds  were  stamped  with  the  same 
die,  and  their  views  bounded  by  the  same 
limit,  Margery  Pilkington  lived  in  n  ijquai-e, 
obtrusive-looking  brick  house  overb>oking 
the  village  green  of  Beckford,  at  ibe  further 
siile  of  which  was  a  row  of  ugly  cottige>,  her 
property.  From  her  parlour  window  aht 
could  exercise  surveillance  over  her  tenants. 
and  both  them  and  her  servants  .she  ruled 
arbitrarily ;  she  ruled  Alice  Deane  arbi- 
trarily also  when  she  got  her — Cousin  Ike 
had  said  the  girl  was  wilful  and  obstinate,  and 
wanted  bringing  to  reason.  Margery  under- 
took the  task  with  unctuous  satisfaction. 

Did  Alice  want  to  walk  by  tiie  river-side^ 
she  must  sit  in-doors,  andrefi^esb  bersielf  with 
darning  stockings;  did  the  north-east  wind 
blow,  she  must  go  out  for  her  bealtii  ;  luid 
she  a  headache,  it  was  affectation,  she  must 
work  at  a  solid,  improving  book  ;  was  she 
deep  in  some  interesting  study,  she  must 
relinquish  it.  Well,  indeed,  did  Misiresa 
Margery  Filkington  understand  the  art 
and  science  of  thwarting  everybody  in  an 
aggi-avating,  considerate  way,  which  could 
not  be  complained  of,  for  it  wore  the  guise  of 
kindness.  Alice  contradicted  her  ouce,  but 
she  scolded  and  fretted  for  an  hour  without 
taking  breath,  and  impressed  sucli  an  awful 
picture  of  her  sensitiveness  on  her  victim's 
mind  that  she  felt  no  inclination  to  tnuisgress 
again.  Alice  saw  through  her  feint,  and 
despised  it,  but  submitted  to  c:iptivity  with 
a  tolerable  grace. 

Carl  Branston  came  down  to  Beckford  in 
buoyant  humour  when  his  cousin  had  l»een 
there  about  ten  days — long  enough  to  weary 
of  Miss  Margery  Pilkington's  purgatorial 
discipbne.  He  Jiad  made  a  succe&^ful  specu- 
lation, and  chose  to  augur  therefrom  good  to 
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Hia  suit.    Alice  received  lum  cordial  1/:  aiij 
chaufe  wjiH  ^>«tter  tlL;:iii  none, 

"Take  am  home|  ('arl|'^  whi&|iered  ihe, 
forgettifjg  tbe  aceae  be  lore  slie  left  her 
nucleus  house,  and  rarer  ting  to  cousiuly  iami- 
liarity. 

He  «eeme(i  firatified.  '*  Are  you  softeuing 
towart^s  me,  Alice  ?  ^^  he  fuskecl,  gently. 

Siie  drew  up  her  alender  ihnpe  wiih  an  air 
of  tiidencribaUle  haughtiDeBii,  aud,  looking 
him  ia  the  tkee,  said^  **  So  I  have  het^n  sent 
her^  tbr  u  publshmentj  as  a  baiiishmeni  J 
Very  well,  Car  I  BranBton ;  I  will  stay  here 
till  doomsdEvv  rather  than  be  your  wife.  Did 
you  iiQHgiue  that  I  did  not  loathe  you  an^- 
cientiy  before,  that  you  descend  lo  peraecu 
tiou  I  '^  Ami  she  turned  from  him  as  one 
wouhl  tnru  from  aonie  villainous  creepuitf 
thing,  and  left  him  feeling  a  very  mean  and 
beateii  scoundrel  indeed.  Carl  had  not  t be 
coui^i^e  lel't  to  preaent  the  fine  gaada  he  had 
brought  for  her  j  he  returned  to  London 
with  them  in  hia  poeket^  and  venomed  rage 
In  his  heart. 

Margery  Pilkington  was,  according  to  her 
own  stateiiieut,  a  martyr  to  tic  donfoureux ; 
ahe  was  afflicted  with  it  the  next  day,  atid, 
after  a  morning  of  rampant  ill -humour,  during 
wbieli  it  m  a  question  whether  she  or  Alice 
tutfered  u^oat,  she  retired  to  her  eUamber 
and  shut  herself  up.  Alice  put  ou  her  hat 
with  a  siszh  of  relic f^  and  sauntered  away  lo 
the  river-side.  Beokfurd  river  wna  a  famou.^ 
trout-stream ;  what  more  natural  than  that 
when  she  waa  oome  to  a  pretty  bend  near  t)ie 
wood  slie  should  see  a  mau  ftahiug,  an<l  that 
this  man  should  \m  cousin  Kobin  ?  and  what 
again  more  natural  than  thnt  meeting  him 
ttiuB  a(.*ctdeu tally,  they  should  each  exclaim 
how  ghul  they  were,  and  then  wander  on 
together  thix>ugh  the  shady  glades  of  Beech - 
wood,  talk  in  fj  about  all  aorta  of  interesting 
things  which  nobody  need  listen  to  unless 
they  likct 

**  I  heard  of  yoa  yesterday,"  sftid  Eobiu, 
^antt  ujade  my  way  down  here  directly. 
Why  have  they  banished  thee,  my  pretty 
Alice  I '' 

Alice  told  him  same  thing,  and  he  guessed 
the  rest, 

**  Thrit  brother  of  mine  ia  a  sorry  knave  j 
Pll  disown  him !  ^^  cried  he,  with  a  laugh; 
but  she  knew  very  well  that  Bobin  would 
b&ve  sliared  his  last  crumb  with  his  greatest 
enemy  ;  he  could  not  remember  an  injury, 
And,  iis  far  laving  jealous  of  CarFs  attachment 
to  Alice,  he  thought  it  jii^t  the  most  natural 
thing  iu  the  world. 

lEohiji  had  a  very  plea**ant  voice,  full  and 
rich  iu  tone,  but  he  could  sink  it  to  the 
softest  of  whispers,  and  what  he  aaid  next, 
the  little  birdi  in  the  iree-topa  could  scurcely 
Lave  heard  it  they  had  listcoied  with  all  their 
might.  It  was,  "  Alice,  love  me  ;  let  me  take 
dure  of  thee ;  IVe  loved  thee  sixteen  years, 
ever  since  they  brought  thee,  a  little  shy 
Ij^asie  that  could  scarce  crawl,  and  set  thee 


down  between  me  and  Carl,  and  told  us  to  be 
brothers  to  thee/* 

Alice  wa»  not  coquettish,  but  there  was  a 
mischievous  sparkle  in  her  eyes  aa  alie  said  : 
^'Atid  you  fought  the  next  day  who  should 
lovo  me  best.** 

"And  I  beat  CarL  Answer  me,  Alice; 
will  you  love  me  ?  ** 

''  1  think  you  have  earned  some  reward  bjT 
your  faith fulnesa,  Bobin,"  aald  she  with  a 
blushing  smile, 

**  Then  promise  to  give  it  me,** 

He  held  out  hU  hand,  and  she  put  hers 
into  it  like  a  tiny  fair  dove  hiding  in  ita  nest, 
and  as  thera  was  none  but  the  vstlkxJ  creatUTOS 
Uy  behold,  and  the  winds  to  whisper  it,  he 
made  her  soft  warm  lips  seal  the  promise 
then  and  there  made  and  recorded  at  once. 

It  was  mid-afternoon  when  they  mut  |  it 
was  shading  into  twilight  when  they  sepa* 
rated  at  the  top  of  Wooddane  ;  Alice  urossing 
the  Green,  armed  at  all  points  ai^atnst  Misa 
Margery  Pilkington's  ill-hunumrs,  and  Eobin, 
not  less  blisE^ful,  we  ml  lug  toward)!  his  home. 
Before  parting  Robin  plea  Jed  for  permi^on 
to  beard  the  lioness  lu  her  deu,  but  Alice 
aatd»  not  for  worlds  ;  so  he  menlioned  the 
probubiiity  of  his  fishiug  all  next  day,  and 
she  liiuted  that  most  likely  she  shouhl  stroll 
OQ  the  banks  at  some  hour  between  sunrise 
and  sunset.  ^' The  rl^er^aide  i^  always  so 
ploiiaant  iu  June  1 "  said  sh^j  archly. 

When  she  came  into  Margery  I'ilkingtou's 
puritanical  httle  parlour  she  luokeit  as  itjuch 
out  of  character  as  a  portrait  of  Hebe  in  a 
cellar,  Bhe  had  a  rica  carnation  ou  her  lip 
and  a  rose  on  her  cheek,  as  l>nglit  m  ever 
bloomed  in  garden,  and  a  lustre  m  her  large 
eyes  lighted  at  love's  own  lomh,  Her  pro^ 
tectresa  sat  there  with  her  face  swathed  up 
IU  flannel  like  a  corpse,  and  wearing  her  most 
awful  scowL  She  looked  up  at  Alice^  and 
snorted  angry  disapproval  of  her  appe^tranco. 

'*  You  Lave  been  in  fooFs  paradmu,'*  said 
she  grimly  ;  **  Carl  yesterday,  Itobin  to-day  ; 
you'll  go  straight  back  to  your  unclu  Brauston 
to-morrow,  treacherous  girL" 

Alice  blushed  a  eonfesaion^  and  begged  to 
stay  wliere  she  was, 

*'  I  like  the  country  :  Beckford  it  pretty ; 
let  me  stajr,  Miss  Margery  ;  it  is  nicer  being 
here  than  in  Londou/* 

"  I  dare  aay  it  is — Beechwood  and  Bobhi 
Bran.<;toa  understood,*^  retorted  1^1  is  tress 
POkington.  "  You  are  an  ungratefol 
creature  ;  I  cannot  think  where  you  expect 
to  go  to  when  you  die.  Has  not  Ike  Bmu- 
ston  been  a  father  to  you  ?  *' 

"No," 

"  No  !  What  do  you  mean  i  He  has  fed 
you,  dothed  you,  lodged  you  for  sixteen 
years,  educated  you,*' 

"  Robin  taught  me  all  I  know," 

"  And  so,  forsooth,  the  pu]>il  must  show  her 
gratitude  to  her  master  by  loving  him  t 
Nothing  leas  will  serve  1 " 

**  Nothing  loss," 
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*^  And  the  yoang  man  vrilX  lose  all  for  you 
—fool ! " 

"LosealU" 

"Yes.  You  marry  Carl,  he  will  reconcile 
his  father  to  Eobin,  and  the  prodigal  will  get 
his  share  at  the  old  man^s  death.  You 
marry  Bobin,  he  will  not  get  a  penny.  You 
may  both  stjirve,  and  I'd  have  you  remember 
that  when  poverty  comes  in  at  the  door,  love 
flies  out  at  the  window." 

Alice  treated  the  warning  with  indifference ; 
**  We  shall  want  but  little,  and  surely  we  may 
earn  that  little,''  she  said,  quietly. 

Mistress  Margery  laughed  her  harsh  dis- 
cordant laugh. 

**  I  would  not  keep  you  from  your  will  if  it 
lay  with  me — what  is  to  be  will  be,  for  all  I 
can  say,  but  I  shall  not  get  into  ti*ouble  with 
Cousin  Ike  about  the  business.  Get  away  ; 
pack  up  your  traps  to-night;  to-morrow 
morning  you  march." 

Margery  Pilkington's  word  was  not  to  be 
gainsaid,  and  Alice  departed  to  her  chamber 
silent  and  obedient. 

CIIArTER  THE  THIRD. 

About  tliree  weeks  after  their  encounter 
by  the  river,  Kobin  and  Alice  appeared  at  Ike 
Branston's  breakfast  table  together. 

"Father,  we  are  married;"  said  Bobin, 
without  any  repentant,  theatrical  demonstra- 
tions ;  he  stood  tirmly,  holding  his  wife  by 
the  hand. 

"O,  indeed,  married?"  echoed  the  old 
man. 

CarFs  face  had  worn  its  down-looking  ex- 
pret<&ion  ever  since  Alice  administered  her 
last  rebuff,  and  it  did  not  lighten  at  this  news, 
as  may  be  8up{)0sed.  Mistress  Margery  Pil- 
kington  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  com- 
municate to  her  cousin  that  the  charge  he 
had  confided  to  her  tender  guardianship  had 
evaded  her  watclifulness  aud  disappeared 
one  luomiug  early ;  therefore  Bobin  bad  the 
felicity  of  breaking  the  ice  with  his  relatives 
His  father  received  the  announcement  with 
out  evincing  surprise  or  displeasure ;  he 
looked  quite  cool,  but  nobody  who  knew 
Ike  Branstou  liked  his  cool  manner;  it 
meant  eviL 

"Uncle,  don't  be  angry  with  Bobin,  for 
my  sake  ; "  Alice  pleaded  softly  ;  she  under- 
stood the  dangerous  warning  of  his  counte- 
nance. 

"  Angry !  I  am  never  angry ;  daughter, 
take  a  seat ;  Bobin,  have  some  coffee :  Carl, 
help  your  brother,"  said  Ike  with  his  cir- 
cular smile,  which  was  a  triumph  of  bland 
hypocrisy :  he  laid  an  unctuous  stress  on 
the  changed  position  of  Alice  as  his  daughter ; 
he  used  to  call  her  niece ;  never  by  her 
name,  which  was  also  the  name  of  his  de- 
ceased wife.  liobin,  without  a  suspicion  of 
the  genuineness  of  his  father's  conliality, 
threw  off  his  rather  proud  yet  anxious  re- 
straint, and  glided  into  conversation  with  him 
about  his  intentions. 


**And  pray  where  have  yoti  pitched  your 
tent,  Eobm ;  where  are  you  going  to  live  I 
You  begin  hovwekeeplDg,  of  course  ?  **  asked 
Ikemively. 

"Why.  yes — I  suppose  so.  Can  you  re- 
con\mena  me  a  house,  sir/'  his  son  said, 
with  great  cheerfulness. 

"There  is  an  excellent  mansion  to  let  in 
Great  Howard  Street— if  it  would  not  be 
too  small  for  you — ^rent  between  three  and 
four  hundred ;  it  is  beautifully  furnished^  and 
nearly  new.  The  Earl  of  Monypence  had  it  for 
a  few  seasons.  Here,  m^  dear,  is  somethiiur 
towards  your  housekeepmg  expenses  ;"  and, 
with  exquisite  grace  and  urbanity,  Ike 
handed  his  daughter-in-law  a  five-nouid 
note,  which  he  had  been  ostentatiously  ex- 
tracting from  his  pocket-book,  as  he  sug- 
gested a  residence  for  the  young  pair.  Can 
seemed  inwardly  diverted  at  the  irony  of 
his  parent,  but  he  kept  his  eyes  ou  the 
morning  paper,  except  for  the  instant  whea 
the  bank-note  was  presented,  but  he  did 
not  succeed  in  seeing  its  amount,  and  was 
rather  afraid  that  a  spasm  of  generoaty 
might  have  seized  the  old  man  at  the  sight 
of  nis  younger  son's  beaming  countenance. 
Bobin,  in  the  same  doubt,  thanked  hit 
father  warmly ;  but  Alice  was  uneasv,  and 
was  relieved  when  the  dismal  hall-dock 
struck  ten,  and  Ike  and  Carl  rose  to  goto 
their  office. 

"Let  me  know  where  you  settle  down, 
Bobin  ;  I  suppose  we  shall  see  you  from 
time  to  time;  I  don't  like  family  dissen- 
sions, you  are  aware ;  good  morning,"  and 
with  a  hurried  yet  expansive  hand -shaking 
Ike  ushered  his  younger  son  and  Alice  out 
into  the  street ;  Carl  gave  his  brother  a 
cool  nod,  and  overlooking  his  cousin  alto- 
gether, marched  away,  as  if  the  most  press- 
ing affairs  called  him. 

When  Bobin  and  Alice  had  got  a  few 
hundred  yards  from  Ike  Branston's  hoos^ 
Alice  whispered — 

**  It  was  only  a  five-pound  note,  Robin." 

Her  husband  looked  surprised  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  broke  into  a  merry  laush. 

<^We  ought  not  to  have  expected  any- 
thing better,"ihe  said.  "Never  mind,  Alices 
I'll  turn  photographer,  painter  of  portrait! 
for  the  million — anything.  Let  ns  co  and 
look  at  that  cottage  we  saw  advertised  in  yes- 
terday's Times — it  will  suit  our  fortunes." 

"  I'll  be  as  happy  as  a  queen  there,  Bobb," 
Alice  gaily  responded,  and  she  stepped  oat 
cheerfully,  as  if  her  heart  were  light- 
ened of  a  load  ;  she  was,  indeed,  glad  that  no 
form  of  dependence  on  her  uncle  was  to  mar 
her  new  life ;  and  to  be  free  of  him  and 
poor,  was  preferable  to  a  luxurious  slavery. 

The  cottage  in  question  was  far  enough  out 
of  London  to  look  pleasantly  rural  in  its  little 
garden  fenced  off  from  some  meadow  fields 
by  a  wire  fence,  and  hidden  from  the  road  by 
a  very  high,  thick,  and  closely-clipped  hedge, 
lit  was  an  old  cottage  with  pebble-dashed 
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^alU,  and  a  porch  eo  overgrown  with  creepers 
fts  to  resemble  a  gig:  in  tic  bee-hire ;  its  witi- 
dows  were  f^nlasticftUy  pointed,  ita  chimneys 
twisted,  and  its  rooms  low  and  pictnr^quely 
inconveiuenL,  hut  Alice's  fanej  heauitHed  it 
in  a  twinkling.  The  parlonr  should  Lave  a 
palo  green  puper,  dtid  crimson  carjiet  and 
curtains  :  ln^rtt  should  be  RobiD-s  books — he 
had  quantities  of  books — there  his  piano  ; 
the  prt?tty  staluea  wbich  be  btid  given  her, 
ftnil  the  handson^e  French  clock,  would  orna- 
ment the  chimney-piece* 

"^  It  will  do  beautifully  1  "  the  young  wife 
exclaimed;  they  might  look  at  twenty  houses, 
ind  not  find  another  so  exactly  ftuit^  to 
them  in  every  respect*  To  be  sure,  Kobin 
struck  his  tiill  heaa  twice  in  passing  through 
the  eh  ana  her  doorways,  but  that  gave  Ah^.'e 
the  opportunity  of  stamling  on  tip- toes,  and 
kissiug  away  his  rueful  iook^  and  of  whispering 
what  a  bonnie,  happy  Uttle  nest  she  would 
make  of  it  for  him,  So  the  eottage  was  taken 
and  furnished,  and  still  In  the  glow  of  "Love's 
young  dream  "  Eobin  and  hm  wife  took  pos- 
session of  it. 

It  was  a  very  easy,  indolent,  untroubled  life 
that  they  le*!  for  the  next  six  months.  The 
aummer"  evening  walks  over,  the  long  dark 
liimp  and  fire-light  hotin  came,  wlu'U  Koliiu 
f^akfout  some  new  book,  while  Alice  sewed  ; 
and  the  little  green  and  crimson  parlour  was 
a  picture  of  home  happioeSv^  worth  fleeing. 

One  evening,  laying  down  his  vokime,  he 
laid  :  "  By  tlie  tye,  Alice,  my  half-yearly 
allowance  from  my  father  is  nearly  a  month 
overdue.  This  is  the  fii*at  time  I  have  let 
tls  e  ( lay  slip,  1  '11  go  to  Worm  si  ey  to-  moiTu  w/ ' 
Alice  said  it  would  be  vtry  acceptable,  as  she 
smile  1 1  and  shook  out  a  UtUe  cap  of  delicate, 
fiim«y  lace  that  she  was  busy  concocting. 
Indeed,  for  a  week  or  two  back,  the  money 
in  her  hoiiSLkeeping  purse  had  been  ebbing 
very  low^  and  Ihere  waa  no  correBponding 
flooil. 

Tlie  next  morning  Kobin  went  into  town 
by  the  oimiihu-?,  and  wi*ited  on  Mr,  Wornisley, 
his  futher's  hanker,  to  draw  his  money.  The 
banker  received  him  with  a  stiff  courtesy. 
He  said  ihiit  he  hiid  not  received  any  instme- 
tiouA  from  his  re8j>ected  friend,  Branston,  to 
pay  it ;  indeed,  he  had  understood  from 
that  gentleman  that  Mr,  Eobert'e  allowance 
ceased  from  the  day  of  his  luarriage,  on  which 
happy  event  Mr*  Wormaley  begged  to  con- 
gratulate him. 

Inexpressibly  mortified  and  emlmrrasaeil, 
Bobiu  rt^tnrned  home  and  t<ild  his  wife  the 
result  of  hk  expedition.  She  wa;^  dismayed. 
"  Then  we  have  nothing,  absolutely  nothing 
to  depen-l  upon?"  she  said,  "Even  tlm 
cottage  furniture  is  to  j>ay  for  1  What  are 
we  to  do,  Robin?*'  Htjr  husband  made 
three  or  four  turns  in  the  little  parlour,  with 
a  rather  overcast  expression,  not  unnatural 
in  a  man  who  finds  liimself  suddenly  deprived 
of  all  hia  means^  whde  hia  eare«  are  on  the 
mcrease^    It  was  with  a  rather  doubtful  air 


til  at  lie  a;  Lid  at  last,  *'Ill  try  photography, 
Alice;  everyb&dy  loves  to  see  his  own 
portrait/' 

"  But  who  will  come  out  here,  so  far  from 
town,  to  have  it  taken  t "  said  the  youug  wife, 
with  a  gknce  of  regret  round  her  pretty 
room. 

**  Nobody,  pet,  but  listen.    I  have  a  plan  in 
my  head,  only  I  want  you  to  help  me   to' 
perfect  it.    I  must  engage  a  suitable  place  in 
town  ;  the  'bus  will  cany  me  backwards  and 
forwards*" 

"  Ko,  Robin,  no  i  You  will  ht>  away  from 
me  all  day  ;  I  cannot  bear  that,"  interrupted 
Alice,  shaking  her  heiid.  "  T  must  l>e  with 
you  wherever  you  are*  We  must  get  lodgings 
where  we  can  be  togetber." 

Robin  kissed  her.  "  I  ahall  Oka  that  the 
beat,  by  far ;  but  it  seems  a  pity  to  leave  thia 
niee  little  plaee,''  said  he, 

'*But  we  mu^t,  Robin  I  '*  responded  Alice, 
quietly.  How  often  does  that  tiny  word, 
must,  overrule  choice,  inclination,  desjjre  I 

And  the  change  was  made  accordingly, 
not  without  some  regrets  expressed,  and 
more  restrained.  There  was  incesaant  traffic 
from  dawn  to  dark  in  the  quarter  where  they 
fixed  their  new  abode  i  and  a  pbite  aiGxed  to 
the  door-post  of  the  loilgings  announced  to 
all  the  stream  of  passers- by  that  a  photo^ 
graphic  artljit  had  his  residence  abuve.  A 
large  fmme  full  of  portraits  al^  embelliahed 
the  wall  of  the  house ;  and  Alice,  fi'oDi  her 
seat  in  the  window  over  it,  could  sea  many 
people  atop  to  look  Ht  it.  She  Wjitched 
eagerly  for  customers,  but  customers  were 
not  eager  to  come.  By  way  of  attiiieting  the 
pubUc  eye,  Robin  took  portraits  of  the  post- 
man, the  two  Lasez^  sweepers,  and  several 
other  public  functionaries,  but  without  much 
effect.  Hia  friends  came  in  relays,  and 
smoked  a  good  many  cigars,  and  were  taken 
**  free,  gratis,  for  nothing,'*  several  times  over  j 
but  that  could  t^ot  be  regarded  ixa  a  pro li table 
«peculatioiL  His  fii'st  guine^^  earn*;d  profes- 
siunally,  he  received  from  his  father,  who 
would  sit  to  him  and  pay  like  other  people. 
Tlie  old  man  alfceted  to  think  that  his  son 
was  getting  on  famously.  **  I  saw  lota  of 
peopl*;  round  the  door  when  I  ciime  in,"  said 
lie  with  a  flourish  of  his  hand  toward^  that 
locality,  **  I  a  oppose  they  are  w^altlug  until 
you  are  disengaged," 

"  I  am  afraid  not^  sir,"  Robin  replied,  with 
hia  light-hearted  laugh  ;  *^  in  lact,  father,  you 
are  my  tii'at  patron  " 

*^  But  you  bave  made  a  fair  start  t  Thing! 
look  respectable  about  you,  and  rcsi>ectability 
is  all  in  this  world:  never  forget  that*  I 
dafesay  you  find  Alice  a  thrifty  manager  ? 
I  never  allowed  waste  in  my  hou^^e^  How  la 
she  to-day  ?" 

*VNot  well,  father.  But  will  you  not  go 
into  the  parlour  and  aee  her  1 " 

So  Ike  BranstoD  paid  his  cooipliments  to 
his  daughter-indawj  eonvenied  with  her  for 
ten    minutea    in    a   fatherly    way,    alluded. 
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J  to  the  diffoity  she  was  going  ^ 
confer  on  htm  in  making  him  a  mndpap^ 
advised  her  to  take  care  of  herself,  ana  d^ 
parted,  a  luminous  example  of  paternal 
decorum,  without  his  son  having  found  either 
opportunity  or  courage  to  mention  the  with- 
drawal of  his  allowance,  and  the  painful 
inconvenience  it  was  likely  to  be  to  him. 
Ike  had  a  prescience  of  what  Bobin  wanted 
to  say,  and  staved  it  off  skilfully  ;  he  did  not 
want  to  come  to  an  open  quarrel  with  his 
son,  for  respectability's  sake  ;  but  his  heart 
was  so  bitter  against  him  for  the  time,  that 
he  would  have  seen  him  starving  with 
pleasure. 


MONMOUTH. 

Tbb  \vindowt  flash  in  Tftanton  town 
With  hurrying  lights  and  muffled  luiip% 

And  torches  wander  up  and  down 
The  streets,  alive  like  scattered  camps : 

Far  goes  the  word  o*er  field  and  fen, — 

Monmouth  is  here  with  all  his  men  I 

Follow  the  Duke  !  and  fife  and  drum 
Startle  the  nightmsred  country  round. 

Hither  in  flocks  the  lads  are  come, 

The  gallant  lads  so  staunch  and  sound  ; 

Hither  in  troops  they  march  all  night, 

And  wives  and  mothers  mourn  their  flight. 

The  whisper  warns  that  close  on  dawn. 
Before  the  village  cock  crows  thrice. 

He  leads  his  merry  people  on, 
And  hravely  flings  the  battle  dice. 

Look  to  your  arms,  lads  ;  temper  them  well. 

Lest  that  the  unflesh'd  steel  rebel  I 

Auburn  heads  and  grey  are  here, 

Who  grasp  the  pike  from  door  to  door ; 

Their  sires  who  followed  Oliver, 

And  workM  at  Worcester,  and  the  Moot; 

Again  the  cheering  of  the  town 

They  hear  denounce  a  fiiithless  crown. 

They  hear  again  the  admiraiy  name 
With  his  great  master's  coupled  highy 

And  drink,  in  brown  October,  shame 
To  Papists,  till  the  cup  is  dry. 

March,  merry  men  !  and  shoulder  blithe 

Pike  and  musket,  bill  and  scythe. 

Over  the  main  street  floats  a  flag, 
Tlie  toil  of  twenty  noble  maids ; 

Soon  will  it  stream  a  blushing  rag, 

But  now  'tis  bright  with  symbolM  braids ; 

And  as  the  young  men  march  beneath. 

Its  long  folds  wave  and  flatterers  breathe. 

Swings  the  banner  from  the  hall 

Wliere  Monmouth  holds  his  night  carouse. 
And  views  his  eager  followers  &ll 

On  bended  knee,  with  loyal  vows. 
Sweet  women  blossom  in  the  throng. 
And  pledge  success  in  cup  and  song. 

They  pledge  him  deep,  and  to  reply 
Ho  rises  from  his  cushion*d  chair ; 

The  monarch's  joy  is  in  his  eye  ; 

Ho  bows  and  drains  the  goblet  there  ; 

The  kingly  wine  that  crowns  his  brain 

Runs  royally  through  every  vein. 


He  feels  the  purple  waimth,  the  weight 

Of  golden  glory  on  him  shed  : 
He  wins  the  battle  lost  by  Fate, 

He  monnto  the  height  that  claims  his  head  ; 
He  mounts  the  height  so  many  moan 
Who  find  a  scaffold  for  a  throne. 

**  To  horse ! — to  horse  I  **    The  war-ateeds 
High  vaults  he  with  a  chieftain's  grace. 

And  many  a  lovely  lady*s  glance 
Dwells  fondly  on  bis  fkted  fiiee. 

With  warmer  red  their  red  cheeks  bloom 

While  he  waves  round  hb  princely  pluma 

And  tears  and  sighs,  and  wild  adieus, 
Bubble  beneath  his  bounding  bliss  ; 

Sad  dreams  of  the  past  night  refuse 
Consoling  by  the  soldier's  kiss. 

The  mother  and  the  bosom  wife 

Have  dreamt  dark  issue  to  the  strife. 

The  cheerless  wife,  the  mother,  dinp 
To  him  she  loves,  and  will  not  part. 

The  young  son  up  the  stirrup  springs, 
To  feel  once  more  his  father's  heart. 

The  townsmen  mount  the  grey  chnrch>tower, 

All  glorious  in  the  morning  hour. 

*'  God.  speed  to  Monmouth  I    Speed  and  aid  I " 
They  shout,  as  through  the  gate  defiles 

The  gallant,  glistening  cavalcade; 

And  round  the  fresh-eyed  pasture  smiles, 

Among  the  shining  streams  and  shaws, — 

''  God  speed  to  Monmouth  and  his  oansel" 

**  Speed  I "     And  the  mimic  echoes  mn 
From  hill  to  hill,  and  wail  the  word: 

Over  hb  head  to  greet  the  sun 
Quivers  the  ever-cheerful  bird. 

The  people  shoot,  the  clear  chimes  ring, 

And  the  calm  heavens  receive  their  king. 

Grandly  to  take  what  none  contest 

He  rises,  by  all  earth  desired ; 
And  the  liege-IimiU  of  the  west 

With  his  efi^ulgent  eye  are  fired. 
Duke  Monmouth  to  his  saddle-bow 
Baring  his  lustrous  head,  bows  low. 

Low  to  the  rising  sun  he  bends, 

And  at  the  sight  all  heads  are  bare : 

**  Victorious  we  shall  be,  my  friends  I  ••    ' 
The  host  put  up  a  hasty  prayer. 

**  Speed  the  good  youth,**  sigh  distant  damef| 

"  And  rid  the  land  of  Papist  James." 

Again  Duke  Monmouth  waves  on  high 

His  bonnet,  to  the  Orient  arch  : 
"See,  gentlemen,  our  augury  I" 

And  with  fresh  heart  the  men  all  march. 
Loud,  loud,  the  exulting  music  plays, 
As  broader  spread  the  mounting  rays. 

And  cries  are  yell'd,  and  caps  are  flung^ 
And  up  the  ranks  gay  pass-words  skim  | 

And  oaths  are  sworn,  and  songs  are  sung, 
And  stories  told  in  praise  of  him : 

The  darling  son  of  English  home  I 

The  Cavalier  of  Christendom  ! 


So  lithe  of  limb,  so  fleet  of  foot, 

^Tis  he  can  throw,  and  leap,  and  langh  ; 

What  marksman  with  his  aim  can  shoot. 
Or  play  the  steel,  or  ply  the  staff? 

And  some  have  sisters  whom  he  dower'd  ; 

On  all  ills  kindly  smiles  have  showerM. 
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For  lurk^  f«r  luel,  the  1»t  wbj  bom  j 
Ffp  cWpi«,  ftnd  bff  ifamU  b&vef  liii  iswn ! 

And,  li^poftil  M  iho  tpTiDging  mom, 
Thiijr  gtisteii  doutn  tho  curvrfi  of  Toqqu 

Thmt  li#*ll  b«  king,  bit  life  one  «Uikc»  i 

WhiMi  li«  it  kittgi  «  wifo  «ne  takca 

l^lng!*— li  h  night,  th«  dreram  £«  done. 
And  dnrktir&i  inaLtcKet  biek  the  rrt>wii 

Tint,  goidrife^  rOH  with  tnonkirrg^t  lun. 
And  dfDprp'j  Ixt  blaod  oVr  TaimlDO  towiik 

tCinf  of  %  diiT,  idd  tyiogi  qnick^ 

Wbilr  «3rpcctatkii3  filteti  tick  ! 

Rumour,  tvith  qluccu  m  her  tfaia^ 

Ru»tlet  and  liumi  fiom  hc.<ige  to  hedge  ; 

The  battle'i  foiipln! — the)-  loic  7  ibejf  gain! 
Alu!  deky,  tbit  dulli  ttie  edge 

Of  k»n«t  bbdei  I     Nay,  berc  rtdei  one 

Ta  t^U  ui  if  ^t  be  loot  or  woti. 

And  one  ridci  in  u  one  riilM  out ; 

And,  wlusn  ilie  vntebcd  truth  i«  told 
A I  Taunton  gat«ip  vbo  doci  not  doubt. 

An  J  i.a  the  te^tli  of  ta.1^  grow  bold* 
A I  kf  he  licld,  to  mid  h»  cbit^i 
A  citftdct  10  uuVeliof  ? 

Drop  dowti  the  t«U  on  blood  and  lean, 
Muffle  tho  ear  fnitn  womtn^i  wall; 

Coaragv  ttill  tiU  witb  iiarLUi«»t  peci% 
Flo  wove  r  baicly  fortune  fail  % 

But  eowMxli,  in  tbe  battle V  ^^^ 

Cany  int  tbc^ir  oivn  beafti  defeat. 

And  he  th^t  rwte  Antbitinn't  rKft^t 

Ta  fthiae  with  Enr«|ie*i  bigbnt  prize, 
H«w  UuB  DKHt  abject  of  hii  racp, 

F^wii9  to  the  hamli  Ibmt  moat  itetpia^ 
He  hatb  a  iavn  :  Ui  ber  4ttihfacfr 
To  liTCi  tho  man  can  bear  diigmce, 

And«  though  diuy  blc^d  iti  Taunton  tomv 
And  round  the  Htcad  Ai^it^  eiouch  ]mlo  ; 

Ob  no  tntinV  forebeid  c«imeB  a  frown, 
Nor  iTDmcn**  eorMt  wben  thty  iwil, 

Point  the  bctratei-  o^t  for  blame. 

At  laeiiiioa  of  Duke  MonoioutbV  nnme! 


A  JOURNEY  D0E  NORTH. 

taGHTOOTGStC  I  fHS  DROSCflET-DBJYKR. 

I  AM  not  4|iiite  e^aiHj  I  mu«t  premise, 
Aft  to  the  orthogmpli  J  of  the  Kusdian  Czibbj^a 
name.  It  is  a  nationnl  cUAmcterlatic  of  the 
Sossiatiii,  neFer  to  fiive  a  direct  answer  t& 
a  questLOQ ;  ami,  although  I  hfive  oskeii  at 
least  twenty  times,  of  Ifpamed  EasaiaUEi  how 
"to  sp^iW  tlie  tlrui^liky-driver^a  appellatioQ 
^tb  correctneaftjtbe  philologiate  were  for  the 
mnoet  pari^  eraalvtfly  dtibiotifl  find  readier  to 
ibsk  me  questioaa  about  the  head-dre^ea  of 
the  British  Gretiadi^rSj  than  to  elve  me  a 
ttuocinct  reply,  Perhii{>fl,  they  nave  not 
%1iemaelvei  yet  made  up  their  mincla  as  to 
%lie  propter  position  of  tlie  vowels  and  con- 
m^nanta  irt  the  word ;  for,  thougli  ^L  Ka- 
t^msin  is  geneniUy  underatood  to  haire 
8«?ttied  the  Hus^ian  langua^^  Bome  yeai? 
Riuce,  cooaiderable  orthogmphical  lloence  yet 
prevails,  and  is,  to  some  extent,  tole- 
r:ated.     A   sovereign,  less  coneitiating  than 


the  Czar  Alexander,  would  very  soon  set 
the  matter  right  l^y  uti  n ukase  ;  and  woe 
to  the  Xlnsaiau  then,  who  ^idn^t  mmd  Kia 
P*s  and  Q's !  Aa  it  isj  there  &ei*m  to  he  its 
many  ways  of  prouourtein;z  ihe  cabby 's 
name,  as  the  Americ^in  prairie.  1  have 
heard  liim  myself  ealted  ifidifTereutly  lach- 
voslchik,  istvos&chiki  iaavostehlk,  ?tnJ  isvos*- 
chchik.  When  you  hail  hiui  in  the  street, 
you  are  permitte<l  to  take  another  liberty 
with  his  title,  anil  call  out  lui^tily  (HsVo^ch  ! 

The  ehotce  of  a  subject  in  the  driver  of 
ft  public  oouv«yaiiee,  in  atiy  ciir,  familiar 
aa  he  must  l>e  to  ©very  trav*Akr,  is  not 
very  defenaihle  on  the  seore  of  novelty  j 
but — as  I  should  not  have  I  lie  all  uh  test  h^ 
sitation  m  taking  a  PiccAdilly  Hansom  cab* 
man  as  a  type  of  character,  and  drawing 
him  as  best  1  couW  to  the  life,  if  I 
had  a  salutary  purpose  to  starve — t  shall 
tnaka  no  moro  l>ones  about  sketching  the 
iacltvostchik,  than  if  he  were  a  new  butter- 
fly, or  an  ineditcd  fern,  or  a  Niiim-Niam, 
or  any  other  rare  Rpecimeu  entomological, 
or  zooIogicaL  And  I  have  a  plea,  if  need- 
fulj  wherewith  to  claim  benefit  of  clergy: 
this;  that  the  itchvostchik  is  thoroiigmy, 
entirely,  and  to  the  back-bone,  in  speeclir 
dres%  look,  mauneis  and  custotna,  Husdtan. 

I  was  repeatedly  told,  while  yet  new  to 
the  Holy  Land,  that  I  must  not  take  3t. 
Petersburg  as  by  any  means  a  sumjde  of  a 
genuine  Russian  city.  It  was  a  French,  a 
U^niiau,  an  EnHish,  a  co@mo^K)1itait  town 
— what  you  will ;  but  for  real  Russian  cus- 
tomti  and  costumes  I  must  go  to  Moscow, 
to  Novgorod,  to  Kasan,  to  Smolensk,  to 
Kharkoff,  or  to  Vladimir*  Error.  1  do  not 
think  tliat  in  the  whole  world  thei^  exists 
a  nation  so  thoroughly  homogeneous  ty^ 
Hus:^iH.  In  our  little  ecrap  of  an  iuland 
there  are  two-icore  dialects,  &&  leaat^  apokeu; 
and  a  real  north^ountryman  can  scarcely 
make  himself  understood  to  a  aoutherner  ; 
hat  here,  if  you  will  once  bt:ar  in  miud  the 
two  divlmons  of  race  into  Great  Kussians  and 
Little  Russiana,  you  may  go  a  tliousand  ver-^U 
without  finding  a  vowoi*a  difference  iit  n^- 
centuatlon,  or  a  hair*s  breadth  alteration  In  i% 
caftan  or  a  Kakoshnik,  The  outlying;  ua* 
tionalities  subject  to  the  Double  Eagle's  away 
—the  Fin«,  the  Laps,  the  Germ^m  Rusi^iaiH 
(Eathonians,  Livonians;,  &cj,  the  Poles,  the 
Coaaacks  and  tho  Tartars,  have  of  course 
their  different  languages  and  dressed ;  liut 
they  are  not  Kuasiaus  :  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment recognises  their  separate  nationality  in 
ev^erything  save  taxinjj  them,  making  solUiera 
of  them,  and  beating  them  ;  but  the  v«st 
mass  of  milliotia — the  i^al  Bueslana— are  from 
province  to  province,  from  government  to 
government,  all  alike.  At  the  end  of  a 
week*!  journey  yon  will  tind  the  same  vil- 
lages, the  same  piiests,  the  s^mel  policemen, 
the  same  Moujiks  and  lacliYuatLdiik^  in  ap- 
pearance, dress.  Language,  and  habita,  as  at 
the  commence  meat  of  your  voyage*    You  ytha 
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have  crossed  St.  George's  Channel  to  Dublin, 
or  the  Grampians  to  Edinburgh,  will  remem- 
ber the  striking  contrast  between  the  cabman 
you  left  in  London  and  the  Irish  car-driver 
who  rattled  you  up  Westmoreland  Street,  or 
the  canny  Jehu  who  conveyed  you  in  a  cab 
to  your  hotel   in    the    Scottish    metropolis. 
Take  but  a  jaunt  of  half  a  dozen  miles  by 
rail  out  of  London,  and   you  will  freely 
fail  to  remark  the  difference  between  Num- 
ber nine  hundred  and  nine  from  the  Wel- 
lington Street  stand,  and  the  driver  of  the  fly 
from   the   Queen's  Arm?*,   or  the  Terminus 
Hotel.     Tliey    are   quite    different  types  ot 
coachmanhood.     But  in  Russia,  the  Ischvost- 
chik  who  drives  you  from  the  Admiralty  at 
St.  Petersburg  to  the  Moscow  railway  station 
is,  to  a  hair  of  his  beard,  to  a  plait  in  his 
caftan,  to  a    sneezing    penultimate    in    his 
rapid  Buss,  the  very  counterpart,  the  own 
Corsican   brother,  of  the  Iscnvostchik.  who 
diives  you  from  the  terminus  to  the  Bridge 
of  the  Mai-shala  in  Holy  Moscow,  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  away.    Stay :  there  is 
one  difference  in  costume.    The  Petersburg 
Ischvostchik  weai-s  a  peculiar  low-crowned 
hat,  with  a  broad  brim  turned  up  liberally  at 
the  sides  ;  whereas,  the  Moscow  cabby,  more 
particulai-ly,  affects  a  Tom  and   Jerry  hat 
with  the  brim  pared  closely  off,  and  encircled 
by  a  ribbon  and  three  or  four  buckles — a  hat 
tliat  has  some  remote  resemblance   to  the 
genuine  Connaught  bogtrotter's  head  cover- 
ing. Du  reste,  both  styles  of  hat  are  common, 
and  indifferently  worn   by   the  moujiks  all 
over     Russia,    only    the     low-crowned     hat 
being  covered  with  a  silk  nap,  and  in  some 
cases   with   beaver,   is   the  more   expensive, 
and    is,   therefore,   in  more   general   use   in 
Petersburg    the    luxurious.      Don't    believe 
those,  therefore,  who  endeavour  to  pei-suade 
you  of  the  uon-llussianism  of  St.  Petersburg. 
'J'liere  is  a  great  deal  of  eau  de  cologne  con- 
sumed  there  ;  the  commerce  in  white   kid 
gloves   is  enormous ;   and   there  is  a  thriv- 
ing  trade    in  wax  candles,   pineapple   ices, 
patent  leather  boots,  Clicquot's  champagne, 
crinoline    petticoats,    artificial    flowers,    and 
other  adjuncts  t^  civilisation.    Grisi  and  La- 
blache  sing  at  the  Grand  Opera ;  Mademoiselle 
Cerlto  diinces  there  ;   French   is  habitually 
spoken  in  society ;  and  invitations  to  balls  and 
dinners  are  sent  to  you  on  enamelled  car(is,and 
in  pink  billets  smelling  of  musk  and  mille- 
fleurs;  butyour  Distinguished  Originmay  come 
:iw;iy  from  tlie  Affghan  ambassador's  ball,  or 
the  Grand  Opera,  or  the  Princess  Liagousch- 
koff's    tableaux   vivans,   your   head   full  of 
Casta  Diva,  the  Yalse  h  deux  temps,  and  the 
delightful  forwardness  of  Russian  civilisation; 
and  your  Origin  will  hail  an  Ischvostchik  to 
convey  you   to  your  domicile ;    and    right 
before  you,  almost  touching  you,  astride  on 
the  splash boanl,   will  sit  a  genuine  right- 
down  child  of  Holy  Russia,  who  is  (it  is  no 
use  mincing  the  mutter)  an  ignorant,  beastly. 


drive  a  horse,  and  to  rob,  and  no  more.  ^ 
to  those  who  wear  the  white  kid  gloves, 
serenely  allow  the  savage  to  go  on  in 
dirt,  in  his  drunkenness,  in  his  most  piti: 
joss- worship  (it  is  not  religion)  in  bin  swi; 
ignorance,  not  only  (it  were  vain  to  d' 
npon  that)  of  letters,  but  of  things  that 
very  dumb  dogs  and  necessary  cats  in  CI 
tian  households  seem  to  know  instinctive 
Woe  to  the  drinkers  of  champagne  w 
the  day  shall  come  for  these  wretcheil  c 
tures  to  grow  raving  mad  instead  of  ail 
maudlin  on  the  vitriol  brandy,  whose  m< 
poly  brings  in  a  yearly  revenue  of  fifty  i 
lions  of  roubles  (eight  millions  sterling 
the  paternal  government,  and  when 
paternal  stick  shall  avail  no  more  m 
panacea.  I  know  nothing  more  strikino 
my  Russian  experience  than  the  sud 
plunge  from  a  hothouse  of  refinement  t 
cold  bath  of  sheer  barbarism.  It  is  a« 
you  left  apresidential  lev6e  in  the  Wl 
House  at  Washington,  and  fell  suddenly  ii 
an  ambuscade  of  Red  Indians.  ITour  ci? 
sation,  your  evening  dress,  your  carefu 
selected  stock  of  pure  Parisian  French,  av 
you  nothing  with  the  Ischvostchik.  J 
speaks  nothing  but  Russ  ;  he  cannot  read ; 
has  nothing,  nothing  in  common  with  yon 
closely  shaven  (as  regards  the  cheeks  a: 
chin)  and  swathed  in  the  tight  sables 
European  etiquette,  as  you  are — he  in  I 
flowing  oriental  caftan,  and  oriental  hen 
and  more  than  oriental  dirt. 

It  is  possible,  nay  a  thing  of  very  commi 
occun*ence,  for  aforeigner  tolivehalf  adoo 
years  in  Russia  without  mastering  the  Ea 
sian  alphabet,  or  beuig  called  upon  to  « 
"How  do  you  do?'*  or  "Good-night!" 
Russ.  Many  of  the  highest  Russian  noU 
are  sjiid  indeed  to  speak  their  own  languai 
with  anything  but  fluency  and  eorrectnei 
But,  unless  you  want  to  go  afoot  in  tl 
streets  (which  in  any  Russian  town  is  ahoi 
equivalent  to  making  a  pilgrimage  to  tl 
Holy  Hoitse  at  Loretto  with  unboiled  pe 
in  your  shoes),  it  is  absolutely  necessary  f 
you  to  acquire  what  I  may  call  the  Ischvo 
tchik  language,  in  order  to  let  your  conduct 
know  your  intended  destination.  The  U 
guage  is  neither  a  very  difficult,  nor  a  ve 
copious  one.  For  all  locomotive  purposes 
may  be  resumed  into  the  following  t 
phrases. 

1.  Na  prava — To  the  right. 

2.  Na  leva— To  the  left. 

3.  Pouyiama— Straight  on.    Highta-heac 

4.  Stol— Stop  ! 

5.  Pashol-Scorrei — Quick,  go  a-head. 

6.  Shivai^Faster. 

7.  Dam  na  Vodka — I'll  stand  somethin 
to  drink  above  the  fare. 

8.  Durak— Fool  I 

9.  Sabakoutchelovek — Son  of  a  dog ! 
10.  Tippi an— You're  drunk. 

«w^ w...^  -..- ^., o .-,  w^..-v.^,.     These  phrases  are  spelt  anyhow.  The  lai 

drunken,  idolatrous  savage,  who  is  able  to  I  vostchik  language  being  a  Lingua  non  scrip 
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Mid  one  that  I  at  ml  Jed  orally,  Mid.  not  gram- 
maticaily  j  but  I  iiave  written  tliero  to  be 
pToiJouiici^d  as  In  Freneli  ;  andj  if  any  of  tny 
reatitfni,  iutetitling  to  vbit  Rnsaia^  will  take 
the  trouble  to  commit  tlib  slender  voeabulavy 
to  memory^  they  will  find  tliem  to  hU 
dro3chky-di1ving  intents  and  purpose  a  snlH- 
cit^ut  for  tbelr  eiciir»ioDa  in  any  Bu^ian  town 
froni  FeLeraburg  to  Kn^an* 

Tiit^re  are  aome  faeetioua  Ilnasiana  who 
supercede  the  verbal  enifiiuynient  of  the  firat 
four  of  tbeiie  pL rases  by  gyiionyfuou^  nionual 
signs.  Thus,  b^Ing  always  seated  outalde,  and 
imn*ed  lately  behind  the  driver  they  an  Institute 
for  "to  th^?  right"  a  shitrp  pidl  of  the  ladivos- 
tchik  s  right  ear.  Instead  of  crying  "  to  the 
left "  they  pull  him  by  the  f^iniiiter  organ  of 
hearing  ;  a  sound  'Mjonneting"  blow  on  the 
low  crowneil  hat,  or  imleed, a  hlow  or  a  kick 
anywhere  is  considereil  as  equivalent  to  a 
geotl6  reminder  to  drive  fasti^r  ;  and,  if  you 
wish  to  pull  up,  what  in  e^^ier  than  to  gt'^p 
the  leehvostchik  by  the  throat  and  twine 
your  baud  into  hia  neekerehiefj  puUingf  him 
violently  backwarda,  meanwhilei  till  he 
chokeii  or  hold  a  hard  ?  lb  ii^  not  often,  I  con- 
fes^T  that  thia  humorfms  syi»teni  of  s|^«ech 
withi'Ut  wortlSj  is  required,  or,  at  least,  prac- 
tisefi  in  Petei-sburg  or  Moscow  ;  hut  in  the 
countiy,  where  Nou.^  Autrea  ar&  at  honie, 
thtrse,  and  numerous  other  wa^'i;i>ih  modes  of 
pei'Buasive  coereion,  are  in  ii»e  tor  the  benefit 
of  the  laehvostehik,  I  remember  a  young 
Russian  gentleman  descnbingto  lue  his  over* 
bnd  kibttka  journey  from  Moscow  to  War- 

iiiw»  He  travelled  with  hia  luotlier  and  awter ; 

lit  wns  in  the  depth  of  winter ;  and  he 
dtficribed  to  me  in  freezing  accents  the 
horrors  of  hia  situation  conij>elled  aa  he  was 
to  ml  ouUldo  the  kibltka  by  the  iide  of  the 
laehvutitchik  (or  rather  yemMhik  j  for,  wheu 
the  dioitchky  driver  drives  post-horsea  he  he- 
oomes  a  poatilion,  whether  iie  bestrides  his 
cattle  or  the  spina h-board,)  "  Outside,'*  I  said, 
"was  I  here  no  room  in  aide  the  cnniaga  ?  " 
*  Oj  yes  I  plenty  of  room/*  wm  the  naUve 
reply  tjf  this  young  gentleman  ;  *'  hut  you  aee 
I  ha«i  to  sit  on  the  box,  because  we  had  no 
a^rvant  with  us^  and  theie  was  nobody  to 
heat  the  postilion.  For  the  Huaaian  driver  on 
A  Kusaian  road,  reeeives  always  aa  much, 
and  frequently  much  luore,  stick  tbati  hia 
cattlp.  (tschvostehiks  and  Yemachika  are 
pro verbi ally  merciful  to  their  beaata).'*  You 
have  lo  beat  hiiu  whether  you  fee  him 
or  not.  Without  the  atick  lie  wdl  go  to 
tl^t^\  aud  will  not  incite  his  horses  into 
any  more  rapid  pace  than  that  which  U 
understood  by  a  anaira  gidlop.  It  is  a  aad 
thing  to  be  obliged  to  record  ;  but  it  is  a 
fact  that  even  aa  money  makes  the  mar^^  to 
go,  ao  it  is  the  a  tick  th:it  makes  the  Eussirm 
driver  to  drive  ;  and,  just  jih  in  the  old  days 
of  Irish  posting  it  used  lo  be  uecesaary  lor 
the  near  leader  to  be  touched  up  on  the  dank 
with  a  red-hot  poker  befrjfe  lie  would  start,  ao 
the  signal  for  departure  to  a  kibitka  driver 


13  ordinarily  a  ionnding  thwack  across  the 
flhouldera. 

In  the  two  great  capitala,  happily,  words 
will  serve  aa  well  aa  blows  t  '<n^l  to  the 
Petersburg  or  Moscow  lachvofitchik  the  iuti- 
ttiation  of  "Dam  na  vodka,^*  or  even  "vodk:i,*' 
aim  ply  f  will  seldom  fail  in  procuring  au 
nugmerjtation  of  speed.  But  I  grieve  to  aay 
that  the  epithets,  "  fool  !"  "you're  drunk  I" 
and  especially  the  terrible  adjuration  ^'s^iba- 
koulchelovek" !"  *'son  of  a  flog  T*  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  your  converse  with  the 
Jachvoatchikj  particuhaiy  when  the  aubject  of 
fare  cornea  to  ue  diacu&sed.  Every  Ischvoat- 
cbik  will  cheat  hia  own  countrymen,  and  I 
need  not  say  will  stick  it  on  to  foreigners  in 
the  proportion  of  about  two  Imndred  and 
eiglity-five  per  cent.  He  will  not  have  the 
sli^hteat  hesitation  in  asking  n  rouble  for  a 
tilieen  kopecks  course  j  and  it  fa  all  over  with 
jou  if  youhesitiite  for  a  moment,  or  endeavour 
to  reason  out  the  matter  (by  noila,  smiles,  aud 
shrugs)  amicably,  Piiy  him  the  proper  fai*e, 
accompanying  the  payment  by  the  emphatic 
"  durak  !''  if  this  does  not  satisfy  the  lach- 
Toatchik,  ulter  the  magical  salkakputehelovek 
in  the  most  awfol  voice  you  can  eoiumaiid, 
aud  walk  away.  If  he  presume  to  follow  you, 
still  demanding  more  money,  I  s<-*arctdy  know 
whatto  advise  you  to  do  ;  but  1  know,  and  the 
IschvostchLk  knows  also,  to  hia  sorrow,  what 
Nous  Autres  do  under  sucl*  circumstances. 
One  thing,  in  charity  and  mercy^  1  entreat  ynii 
not  to  do.  Don^t  call  in  a  police-aoldior  to  settle 
the  dispute.  As  aure  as  ever  you  have  tlmt 
functionary  for  an  urbitrator^  so  sure  are  \ou 
to  be  mulcted  of  some  mors  money,  and  so 
sure  is  the  miserable  Ischvostehik,  whether 
right  or  wrung,  whether  he  has  rt^ceived 
under  or  over  fiftre,  so  sure  is  that  shive  of  a 
slave  either  to  huve  his  uoae  flattened  or  a 
tooth  or^wo  knijiiked  down  hia  throat  on  the 
spot  by  the  fiat  of  the  bontosnik^  or  police- 
soldier,  or  to  be  made  to  louk  in  at  the  next 
conveident  opf^ortunity  at  the  nearest  police- 
station,  or  sjcge,  and  tliere  to  be  aeoui-ged 
bke  a  slave  aa  he  i%  and  like  a  dog  as  he 
ou*^ht  not  to  he. 

The  way  these  wretched  men  are  beaten, 
both  openly  and  privately,  is  revolting  and 
abominable.  I  have  seen  a  gigantic  police- 
soldier  walk  coolly  down  the  NevskoJi,  from 
the  Pont  de  Police  to  the  Kasaii  church, 
beating,  cu (Hug  across  the  face,  pulliug  by 
the  hair,  and  kicking,  every  single  one  of 
the  tib  of  Ischvostchika  who,  with  their 
Vehicles,  line  the  kerb.  To  the  right  and 
left,  Bometimea  on  to  the  pavement,  some- 
tbues  into  the  kennel  aud  uuder  their 
horses*  feet,  went  the  poor  bearded  brutes 
under  the  brawny  fists  of  tills  rulhanly 
Goliath  in  a  groy  gaberdine,  I  saw  him  i«- 
mount  the  i*JevskoI  to  hia  atauding  ^>lace, 
exactly  repeating  his  pugilist ie  i-ecreation — 
aaw  it  from  a  balcony  overhanging  this  dame 
Kevskoll^  whero  I  was  ataoding  with  ladies^ 
and  with  officials  in  clanking  a^u.r^  "W  ii\^A*, 
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lap-dog  too  in  the  balcony^  and  in  the  saloon 
inside  an  Italian  music-maater  was  cs^ring 
with  hia  nimble  fingers  on  a  grand  piano ; 
while  down  below,  the  man  in  grey  was 
felliug  the  Ischvoatchiks.  What  their  offence 
had  been — whether  stundinff  an  inch  too 
close  to,  or  au  inch  too  far  nroio  the  pare- 
meiit,  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  know  that 
they  were,  and  that  I  saw  them,  thus 
beaten  ;  and  I  know  that  they  took  their 
hats  off,  and  meekly  wiped  the  blood  from 
their  mouths  and  noses;  and  gave  way  to 
not  one  word  or  cesture  of  resistance  or  re- 
monsti-ance  ;  but  1  know  that,  in  the  wake  of 
tliat  bad  ship  Greycoat,  there  were  left  such 
a  trail  of  white  vengeful  faces,  of  such  gleam- 
ing eyes,  of  such  compressed  lips,  that  were 
I  Greycoat  I  would  as  soon  nass  through  the 
nethermost  pit,  as  down  that  line  of  out- 
ra^'ed  men,  alone,  at  night,  and  without  my 
police  helmet  and  my  police  sword. 

It  is  not  pleasant,  either,  to  know  that 
every  time  your  unfortunate  driver  happens 
to  lock  the  wheel  of  a  private  carriage,  he  is 
due  at  the  police-station,  there  to  consume 
the  inevitable  ration  of  stick  ;  it  is  horribly 
unpleasant  to  sit,  as  I  have  often  done, 
behind  tv  tine  stalwart  bearded  man — a  Her- 
cules of  a  fellov— and,  when  you  see  the  tips 
of  a  series  of  scarlet  and  purple  wheals  ap- 
pearing above  the  collar  of  his  caftan  and 
ending  at  the  nape  of  his  neck,  to  be  con- 
vinced after  much  elaborate  inductive  reason 
in;;,  that  there  are  some  more  wheals  under 
his  caftan — that  his  back  and  a  police-cor- 
prjraPs  stick  have  come  to  blows  lately,  and 
that,  the  stick  has  had  the  best  of  it. 

A  droschky  is  a  necessary  of  life  in 
llu.^^sia  ;  it  is  not  much  a  subject  for  asto- 
nishment, therefore,  that  there  should  be 
above  three  thousand  public  droschkies 
alone  in  Saint  Petersburg,  and  nearly  two 
thousand  in  Moscow.  }>esides  thes^,  there 
are  plenty  of  hack-caliches  and  broughams, 
and  swarms  of  small  private  one-horse 
droschkies.  Every  employe  of  a  decent  grade 
in  the  Tchinn,  every  major  of  police,  has  his 
**  one-horse  chay."  The  great  have  their  car- 
riages with  two,  four,  and  six  horses  ;  and 
when  you  consider  that  it  is  contrary  to 
St.  Petersburgian  etiquette  for  a  gentleman 
to  drive  his  own  equipage ;  that  the  small 
tuerchant  or  tnidesman  even,  rich  enough  to 
possess  a  droschky  of  his  own,  seldom  conde- 
scends to  take  the  ribbons  himself;  and 
lastly,  that  if  not  by  positive  law,  at  least  by 
commonly  recognised  and  strictly  observed 
custom,  no  coachman  whatsoever,  save  those 
who  act  as  whips  to  foreign  ambossadoi-s,  are 
allowed  to  depart  from  the  old  Kussian  cos- 
tume, you  may  imagine  how  numerous  the 
wearers  of  the  low-crowned  hat  and  caftans 
are  in  St.  Petersburg. 

Here  is  the  portrait  of  the  Ischvostchik  in 
his  habit  as  he  lives.  He  is  a  brawny  square- 
built  fellow,  with  a  broad  bullv-beef  face, 
fair  curly  hair  cropped  round  his  head  in  the 


workhouse -basin  fashion,  blue  eyea^  mod  i 
bushy  beard.  I  have  seen  some  specimens  o 
carroty  whiskers,  too,  among  the  lachvoi 
tchiks,  that  would  do  honour  to  the  bar  o 
England.  His  face  is  freckled  and  puckerec 
into  queer  wrinkles,  partly  by  oonstani 
exposure  to  wind  and  weather,  torrid  beai 
and  iron  frost ;  partly  from  the  immoderate 
use  of  his  beloved  vapour  bath.  The  piovert 
tells  us  that  there  are  more  ways  of  killing  i 
dog  than  hanmng  him— so  there  are  mon 
ways  of  bathing  in  Russia  than  the  wa} 
that  w«  occidental  people  usually  bathe— 
the  way  leaning  towards  cleanliness^  whioh 
is  next  to  godliness.  I  cannot  divest  my- 
self (from  what  I  have  seen)  of  the  im- 
pression that  the  Bussian  homme  da  peuple 
IS  considerably  dirtier  after  taking  a  batii 
than  previous  to  that  ablation.  Bat  I  am 
launching  into  so  vast  and  interesting  a  topio 
that  I  must  be  cautious,  aud  moat  retom  to 
the  Ischvostchik.   ^ 

His    hands    and    feet     are    of    tremea- 

dous  size :  he  is  strong,  active,  agile ;  and 

his  capacity  for  endurance  of  hardships  ii 

almost  incredible.    He  wears  invariably  a 

long  caftan  or  coat,  tisht  in  the  wuat  and 

loose  in  the  skirts,  of  dark  blue  or  giam 

green  cloth  or  serge,  not  by  any  means  ni 

coarse  materials,  and,  if  he  be  a  well-t(Hk> 

Ischvostchik,  edged  with  two  narrow  rows  of 

black  velvet.    Tiiis  garment  is  neither  single 

breasted  nor  double   breasted — it  is  rather 

back  breasted,  the  right  lappel  extending 

obliquely  across  the  left  breast  to  benealn 

the  armpit.     Under  these  arms    too,   and 

again  if  his  Ischvostchikship  be  prosperous, 

he  has  a  row  of  sugar-loaf  buttons,  sometimei 

silvery,  more  frequently  coppery,  but  nevei 

buttoning  anything,  and  serving  no  e&rthl] 

purpose  that  I  am  aware  of.    This  caftan  ii 

in  winter  replaced  by  the  toulonpe,  or  she^p 

skin  coat,  to  which  I  have  previously  alluded 

and  to  which  1  give   warning  I  diiall  han 

to  call  attention,  many  a  time  and  oft^  in  thf 

projjress  of  the;se  pai)er3.    Under  the  caflai 

or  touloupe  exists,  perhaps,  a  shirt  (but  thai 

is  not  by  any  inciTiis  to  be  assumed  as  an  in 

variable  fact),  and  certainly,  suspended  by  i 

ribbon,  a  little  cross  in  brass,  or  a  medal  of  St 

Nicolal,  St.  George,  St.  Serge,  St.  Alexandei 

Nevsky,  or  some  other  equally  revered  anc 

thoroughly  Bussian  saint.     *^  Few   sorrowi 

had  she  of  her  own — my  hope,  my  joy,  m] 

G6n6vi^ve,"  and  few  other  garments  of  hi 

own  (though  he  has  sorrows  enough)  has  m^ 

Ischvostchik.    A  pair  of  baggy  galligaskini 

blue  or  pink  striped,  heavy    bucket  boot 

well  creased,  and    he    is  nearly  complete 

Nay,  let  me  not  omit  one  little  omamen 

wherewith  he  sacrifices  to  the  Graces.    Thi 

is  his  sash  or  girdle,  which  is  twisted  tightl; 

round  his  waist.    It  always  has  been,  in  th 

beginning,  dyed  in  the  brightest  and  mo9 

staring  hues  ;  sometimes  it  has  been  of  gol 

and  silver  brocade,  aud  silk  of  scarlet  and  < 

blue ;  but  it  is  most  frequently,  and  when  offers 
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M  Tiew  of  joU|  tba  fiu'e,  enctr cling  the 
i  of  the  lacbvoEttcliiki  a  mg — a  luere  dli^ 
jre<3  rag,  gresusy,  tlirtyj  frayed,  and 
iplcLl.  llie  lachvostchik  has  a  bra^ 
;6  with  the  iinmber  of  hts  TebiGle,  aud  ai] 
ei-ablo  quantity  of  Sclavonic  veibiag^^ 
elief ;  aiid  this  badge  is  placed  on  hi^ 
,  so  thnt  you  may  study  it,  and  make 

of  your  Iscbvcwlchikj  if  you   have  a 
agamst  him. 

ti«  ifl  tliQ  Isch?oatchik  who,  with 
beard  aud  blue  coat,  his  boots  and 
]rheSf  \u&  ouee  aenrlet  girdle,  his  brass 
0   iu  the  wrong  pUce  ;   his  iliniinutive 

(decorated    sometimes    with     buckles, 
itiiiies    witb   Artificial   rosee,  sometimes 

luedaliiona  of  ealuts) ;    \im  dirt^    his 
j|!hednei^i  bis  picturest^ueoe^  and  his 

*  brut tahii ess ;  looks  like  ibe  distempered 
llectiun  of  a  blutjcoat  boy,  and  the  uieht- 

*  of  a  bt't'f-tmter,  n  a  ogled  witb  a  delirium 
,eiis^  jmlluctitatiou  of  the  Guddhall  (Jog 
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170  instruments,  in  modem  times,  hare 
rged  the  iHjnudariea  of  hunmn  knowledj^e 
1  immeasurable  (fxtctit.  The  scope  of  tbe 
:akes  in  everything  that  lies  at  a  diaUuce  ; 
ijAfj  tele,  in  Greek,  whence  it  is  called  a 
cope  J  the  other  dincts  its  penetratmg 
ce  to  whatever  is  small,  or  m^^p^^,  Jnicro.s, 
is  the  refute  style?!  a  micioscope.  The 
helps  ua  to  look  out  into  iuimite  space  ; 
other  asi^ista  us  to  dart  an  iuquiiiitive 
ce  into  infinite  mintiUnes.^  and  the  end- 
divisibility  of  material  objects*  The  two 
"utnent^  combined,  make  ns  ask  oursi^l?eB 
ther  there  be  any  limit  to  anything^  in 
direction,  outwartlly  or  inwnriilvj  io  im- 
dty  or  ill  infinitesimal  eiLguiiy,  W<j 
I  that  the  universe  is  a  vast  aggregate  of 
erses,  \\'&  efinnot  cojiceive  a  boundm'y 
^  where  space  etnlSf  and  t  lie  re  is  nothing — 
lutely  nothing,  not  even  extension — 
itiih  In  fact,  a  pnr«^  and  absolnte  nothing 
I  utterly  ineonceivable  idea*  Neither  tio 
earn  from  imf>roved  telescnjies  of  unpre- 
titmX  power  that  Kncb  a  thin^  exists  as 
ty  space,  unlenJiuted  by  sutis,  their 
•ms,  and  tbetr  galaxies.  On  the  other 
I,  the  deeper  we  (leuetiata  inwardly,  the 
5  finely  we  subiilvide^  the  wider  we 
rale  atomic  particlea  and  dissect  them  b)' 
K'alpel  of  mki*oscopic  vision,  tlie  more  we 
t  to  sulxiiviiie  and  analyse  BtilL  We  find 
g  crtatures  existing  which  bear  about 
la^me  relation  to  a  13 ea,  in  respect  to  size, 
l^fljtia  tJocs  to  the  animal  whose  juices  it 
V  The  nio&t  powerful  mieroacopes,  so 
Mb  giving  a  final  answer  to  our  curious 
iries,  only  serve  to  make  us  cognisiuat 
rganised  fieings  whoae  anatomy  and  even 
le  general  a3|Jtet  we  aludl  never  discover 
Rf^  can  bring  to  bear  upon  tbem,  iu  t^ieir 
Qi^ed  stAte^  another  microscope  conceu- 


trated  within  the  mierosoope,  hy  whieh  alone 
we  are  enabled  to  view  them  at  all.  lu 
short,  as  thero  ia  clearly  no  ijoundary  to 
intinite  space,  above,  below,  aiul  arounJ  ;  ao, 
there  would  appear  to  be  no  discoverable 
Inn  it  tu  the  inconceivable  multiplieit}'  of 
details  of  minuteness*  A  drop  of  wator  is  a 
nniverae*  The  weakness  of  our  eyes  and  the 
imptrfection  of  our  instruments,  and  not  the 
physical  constitution  of  the  drop  iti^olf,  are 
the  sole  reasons,  as  far  as  we  kuosv  at  pre- 
sent, why  we  do  not  bcliold  Infinity  within 
the  marvellous  drop. 

The  grand  start  in  microscopic  power  waa 
made  souii  after  the  foundation  of  the  Eoyal 
Society,  in  sixteen  hundred  and  sixty.  Bobert 
Hooke's  Micrographia,  waBpublialied  in  ^xteen 
hundred  and  sixty-aevcn,  conl^iining  descrip- 
tions of  minute  bodies  magnilied  by  glasM^s, 
It  is  ilIujitnLted  with  ihirty-eigbt  plates,  and 
remains  an  astonishing  production^  One  of 
the  gmnd  wriuklea  which  he  bequf.'albed  to 
us,  was  his  method  of  ilhinjinatiiig  opaque 
objects  by  placing  a  gluaa  glube,  filled  with, 
salt  water  or  brine,  immediately  in  front  of  a 
lamp  ;  the  pencil  of  rays  from  the  globe  were 
receivetl  by  a  small  plauo-convex  lens,  placed 
witb  its  convex  side  nearest  the  globe,  which 
conrjequently  condensed  them  ufx^n  the  oIh 
ject.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  fnmuus  Leeu^ 
wenhoek  astonished  the  world,  in  tlis  Philo- 
sophical Transact  ions,  by  tbe  discovery  of 
numerous  marvels,  each  one  more  sur- 
prising thau  its  predecessors.  Although  tbe 
iustrunienta  he  employed  were  superior  to 
any  thj*t  had  been  previously  madt?,  they 
were  also  remarkable  for  their  simplicity; 
each  con :ib ting  of  a  single  lens, — double- 
convex^  and  not  a  sphere  or  globule^ — set  be- 
tween two  plates  of  a  Over  liiat  were  per- 
fomted  with  a  small  hok*,  with  a  moveable 
pin  before  it,  to  place  ihta  object  on,  and 
adjust  it  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder*  At  bis 
death,  he  left  a  cabinet  of  twenty-six  micro- 
scopes  as  a  legacy,  to  the  Itoval  Society* 
All  tbe  paita  of  these  microscopes  are  of 
silver,  and  fsishioned  by  Leenwenboek's  own 
hands.  The  glasses,  which  are  excellent 
wci  c  all  ground  and  aet  by  himself,  each  in- 
strument being  devoted  to  one  or  two  objects 
only,  and  could  be  applied  to  uotlung  else. 
This  method  led  him  to  make  nniicrciscope 
with  a  glass  adapted  to  almost  every  object, 
till  he  hrid  got  some  hundreds  of  them.  The 
highest  magnifying  power  was  a  hundred 
and  sixty  diameters,  aul  the  lowest  forty, 
Leeuvveidioek  was  a  striking  example  of  the 
boundless  tie  Ida  of  knowledge  which  are 
open  to  tbe  explorer,  witliout  employing  tlio 
higher  |>o we rs  whieh  modem  art  has  placed 
at  his  disp(:>s;d. 

Diit  another  microscopic  era — an  epoch  of 
absolute  reg  one  ration,  has  comiuencedj  dating 
from  ikhijixl  twenty  yeara  ago*  The  real  im- 
provements effected  of  late  in  the  instrument 
have  jutitly  rai^d  it  into  high  favour,  both, 
with  learned  iiiquirera  iaUi  t\i«  TSi^i*«Tweft  sM. 
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nature,  and  with  amatei:^  who  seek  no  more 
than  the  means  of  interesting  information 
and  varied  amusement.  Ghisses  have  been 
made  truly  achromatic ;  that  is,  they  show 
objects  dearly,  without  any  coloured  fringe 
or  burr  around  them ;  several  clever  con- 
trivances for  making  the  most  of  light  have 
been  adopted  ;  and,  besides  all  that,  the  me- 
chanical working  of  the  instrument  has 
been  made  so  stead]^,  delicate,  and  true,  that 
a  very  little  practice  renders  the  student 
competent  to  make  the  most  of  his  tools.  In 
consequence,  there  are  very  many  person^,  in 
England  especially,  who  indulge  them- 
selves with  the  gratification  of  examining  the 
secrets  of  organised  objects;  makers  are 
pressed  for  instruments  of  a  superior  class, 
and  the  number  of  microscopic  aspirants  is 
on  the  increase  every  day. 

Microscopes  varv  greatly  in  construc- 
tion and  price,  and  beginners  are  puzzled 
what  to  ask  for.  You  may  buy  a  micro- 
scope new — ^not  a  second-hand  bargain — for 
from  less  than  a  pound  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  and  upwards.  It  thus  appears 
that  every  one  who  is  not  quite  pinched  in 
circumstances,  may  treat  himself  to  an  in- 
strument of  some  kind  or  other.  But  it 
is  a  comfort  to  know  tliat,  although  with  a 
hundred  guineas'  microscope  you  will  have 
your  money's  worth  in  scientific  skill  in  the 
perfection  of  beautiful  workmanship,  and  in 
every  microscopical  luxury  that  art  can  sup- 
ply, yet  that  an  instrument  costing  less  than 
one-tenth  or  one-twentieth  of  that  sum,  will 
open  the  portals  of  an  unseen  world,  will 
afford  immense  instruction  and  endless 
amusement,  and  will  even  enable  the  indus- 
trious observer  to  discover  new  facts. 

My  own  advice  is,  to  treat  a  budding 
microscopiBt — even  supposing  that  individual 
to  be  yourself— as  you  would  fit  out  a  lad 
with  his  first  watch  ;  set  him  up  with  a  low- 
priced  one — not  a  bad  one — to  begin  with. 
He  will  pull  it  to  pieces,  to  see  how  it  goes  ; 
he  will  learn  the  uses  of  its  parts ;  and  he 
will  thus  have  a  better  guess  as  to  what  sort  of 
better  one  he  would  like  to  have  next,,  and 
why.  Simple  microscopes,  like  Leeuwen- 
hoek's,  are  little  used  now  ;  nor  would  they 
suit  schoolboys  or  adult  learners,  because 
they  require  Leeuwenhoek's  eyes,  tact,  and 
dexterity,  to  derive  from  them  all  the  profit 
obtainable.  Of  compound  microscopes,  com- 
posed of  several  lenses,  there  are  numerous 
forms ;  the  great  point  is,  that  they  should 
be  good  of  their  kind;  that  is,  with  good  lenses. 
Bad  lenses  are  simply  fit  to  play  ducks  and 
drakes  with  on  the  nearest  pond.  Smith  and 
Beck's  (of  Coleman  Street)  Educational 
Microscope,  costing  ten  pounds,  is  well 
spoken  of  by  high  authority.  Even  this  is  a 
large  sum  for  many  persons,  who  ought  to 
see  the  things  of  which  they  read.  Thus,  it 
has  been  pertinently  urged,  that  there  is  not 
a  gardener  who  does  not  read  of  cells  and 
woody  tubes  and  spiral  vessels,  of  stoinatei 


and  epidermis.  Without  a  microacope^ 
idea  can  he  form  of  these  bodies  t 
yet^  since  thev  constitute  the  wondrou 
chanism  of  apUnt,  to  know  nothing  oert 
of  their  nature,  is  to  know  nothing  disti 
of  those  workings  in  the  life  of  a  plant 
which  he  has  to  deal,  and  with  whie 
should  be  familiar.  Again,  we  are  told 
everyone  has  the  worn  aaulteration  h 
mouth :  lectures  are  given  on  adultei 
food :  books  are  written  on  adulterated  ol 
of  commerce :  prosecutions  are  institate 
cause  of  adulterated  articles  of  excise, 
all  these  cases,  the  naked  eye  is  powei 
It  is  only  wnen  armed  with  the  ma( 
powers  of  an  achromatic  lens  that  t 
becomes  palpable  to  the  senses.  Certaiu 
microscope  of  moderate  cost  might  ad 
tageously  make  part  of  the  fomiture  or 
perty  of  every  reading-room  that  is  n 
mere  news-room ;  of  every  public  lib 
and  Uterarv  institution.  So  might  per 
of  practically-useful  callings — ^like  the  af 
said  gardeners — ^become  more  intimately 
qnainted  with  their  friends  and  their  i 
with  the  structure  of  the  plants  which  • 
stitute    their  crops,  and  with    th^mil 

Elants  which  ravage  them.  A  subscri 
aving  swallowed  suspicious  tea  for  bn 
fast,  might  bring  a  pinch  in  a  wisp  of  pa 
and,  by  the  aid  of  the  searcher  belonginj 
the  club,  could  prove  the  presence  of  lei 
that  never  grew  on  tea-shrubs  ;  not  to  u 
tion  bits  of  Prussian  blue,  turmeric^ 
China  clay.  In  vain  would  the  grocer  t 
his  affidavit  to  the  genuineness  of  the  art! 
Seeing  is  believing.  Think  of  that, 
mixers  of  chicory  and  roasted  wheat  i 
cofiee,  and  of  all  manner  of  what-nots  \ 
chicory  and  roasted  wheat  themsel^ 
Think  of  that,  ye  multipliers  of  chocolate 
the  agency  of  brick-dust^  potato-starch, 
sea-biscuits,  ochre,  peroxide  of  iron,  bn 
flour,  tallow,  and  greaves  ! 

Beginners  generally  hanker  after  1 
powers ;  but  high  powers  will  not  a 
them  what  they  most  want  to  see,  as 
mentary  peeps.  With  a  high  power 
caimot  suivey  the  entire  portly  presenc 
a  male  flea,  tlM>ugh  his  stature  be  smaller  i 
that  of  his  hen.  You  cannot,  with  it,  haugl 
scan  from  top  to  toe  a  parasite  firo 
peacock's  plume,  or  a  human  head.  You 
not  by  its  aid,  admire  a  miniature  fioi 
sucn  as  a  flowret;  from  a  daisy-club,  or  a  n 
ber  of  a  carrot-blossom  society,  in  its  c 
plete  contour  of  prettiness.  You  can  « 
thus  look  at  a  fragiuent|  a  claw,  a  tongn 
jaw,  a  proboscis,  an  e^e,  a  petal,  an  authe 
a  bit  of  one.  But  it  is  as  well  to  eee  i 
things  look  in  their  integrity,  before  you 
gin  to  dissect  them  into  morsels.  I  confess 
my  own  working  instruments  (in  etri 
truth,  my  implements  of  recreation)  a; 
humble  two-guinea  one,  principally 
opaque  objects — of  which  I  almost  alwajn 
the  second  power  only — and  another  of 


mnek   greater     preteusions,    coating    three 
gniaefts  tknd  a-half^  which  is  more  fre<)uentlj 
IhtttL  not  employed  (maat.ljfar  tr&uspaj^ent  ob- 
'  jectfi)  witii  a  force  below  ita  utmoHt  pressure 
of  Hi^aiii.      I  keep  m  reserre  &  ievcral  horse- 
power   of  Amphtication    for    extraordiuarj^ 
occnaiouB,     Both  these  microscopes  are  from 
AAiadio,  of    Throgmortoii  Bti^et,   and  are 
'  excetlent  of  their  kiud,  the  more  expensive 
j  one  e&pecially.     Thus,  for  a  eum  which  h^ 
^uot  nulled  mej  and  Jbr  which  I  can'  proudlj 
show  the  e^tnuiped  receiptSj  1  am  master  olf  a 
higher  uiaijuifyiug  rxjwer  than  Leeuwenlioek 
bad  at  hi^  conimiAiifl ;  notwithstanding  which 
I  have  conbiderable  doubta  whether  I  shall 
lever  rival  his  scientific  eminence.     You  will 
uderatand  that  nothing  herein  premised  is 
ontrary  to  the  possibility  that  I  nave  safe  in 
Imj  closet  ft  himdrcd-guim^a  microscope,  for 
I  Sundays  and  lioliduy^^  nuleis  you  are  tldnk- 
Ing  of  prt^seuting;  me  with  one^  to  Aid  my 
fatudiea;   in  which  case,  I  beg  to  withdraw 
I  the  obeervatioiL     But  never  forget  that  the 
I  est^ellencti  and  value  of  a  microscope  do  not 
cousist  iu  the  greatness  of  its  majruifjiQg 
power*      So  far  from  that,  if  tlic  iusti-muent 
m  muddle-headed  and  cloudy,  the  stronger  it 
I  1^  the  worse  it  is  ;    and  that  instrument  is 
thtr  most  efficient  which  renders  the  details  of 
object     perceptible    with     the     lowest 
I  power*    Distinctness  of  de£iiitton — by  which 
lis  meant  the  power    of  renderiug  all   the 
[miuute  llncjuuents  clearly  seen^is  a  quality 
of  greater  importance  than  mere  maguifyitig 
Dwer*     Indeed  without  this  quality,  mere 
nagnifyiug  power  ceaaea  to  Itave  any  value  ; 
utjce  the  object  appears  merely  as  a  huge, 
itisty  pbaotum,  like  Osslan^s  cloudy  heroes* 
It  is  mure  satiatictory  to  gaze  upon  a  tight 
littlo  yacht  in  bright^  clear  snniibinei  tliaii  to 
I  ibbb  to  siLj  you  have  seen  the  h&zy  out- 
line   of   a  \Tmt  line«of-battlo-ship,  looming 
lEidistinctly  thruugh  a  denje  fog* 

Leeuweuhoek'a  plan  of  having  a  multipE- 
rity  of  instruments  is  a  good  one^  for  many 
asous.  Only  to  meat  ion  two  ;  Unit^  the 
Lvlng  of  the  time  required  to  screw  on, 
tid  uxtecreWy  object* classes.  Secondly,  the 
eebler  instrument  will  act  as  the  tiuJer  tor 
he  totronger.  It  will  play  th*  jack^  to  the 
>n,  and  often  iuform  you  whether  there  is 
iiy  thing  worth  looking  aU  In  justice,  be  it 
ided,  tliatj  Lu  this  conn  try,  Mr,  Robs,  imJ  also 
^ME«ar&  Powell  and  Lealiuid,  enjoy  a  celebrity 
microscope- luak era,  which  they  would  not 
bave  attaiiied  if  tliey  bad  not  deserved  it  ; 
irhlle,  in  Paris,  M.  Kachet's  name  m  in  every 
uicroscopi«L''a  muulb.  Hiere  is  an  ola- 
ajjioned,  little,  simple,  pocket  micloacope 
|fbr  transparent  objects  only — Wilson*!^,  who 
flourished  about  seventeen  hundred — which 
a  great  favourite  with  many  a  peri- 
aielic  Paul  Pry,  and  which  is  %o  convenient 
~  entertaining  aa  to  be  worth  purchasing 
tood  and  cheap — when  it  fiilis  in  your  way 
I  its  antique  mounting* 
The  more  powerful  and  refined  the  instru- , 


I  ment,  the  more  difEcult  h  its  management, 
I  and  the  gre;Uer  are  the  skill  and  tact  required 
I  to  make  it  of  any  service  to  its  owner*  '1  he 
[  apparent  increase  of  size  given  to  an  object  is 
uau;dly  spoken  of  in  diameters,  or  the  linear 
measure  across  it  in  any  direction*  Tbus^ 
fancy  a  circle  maguided  to  another  which  haa 
a  hundred  timi?s  its  original  diameter,  juiil 
you  have  an  increase  ot  some  considerable 
importance*  A  moon  shining  in  the  hettvens 
with  a  diameter  a  hundred  times  that  of  otir 
own  monthly  moon,  or  fifty  degrees  across, 
instead  of  half  a  degree,  would  be  enough  to 
make  every  ^ane  mau  aluuatic  and  convert 
simple  lunatics  into  ravmg  madmen*  Suppos  - 
ing  it  were  poaaible  to  construct  a  microscope 
that  should  magnify,  say  a  bull -dog,  only  sixty 
diameters^  and  that  there  were  eyes  ca^^able 
of  uaiDg  such  a  microscope — what  a  mon- 
strous builKlog  the  image  would  be  I  Dr. 
Lardner  coolly  discourses  of  "the  su|terior 
class  of  inatrumeutA^  w^here  magni lying 
power  i^  pushed  to  so  extreme  a  linitt  zls 
dfteen  hundred  or  two  thousand/^  Of  cou]>se 
first-class  microscopes  such  as  these,  demiind 
the  most  masterly  skill  from  the  optidau, 
and  are  affected  by  intiuiteisimally  small  de- 
rangements, Mr«  Quekett  gives  drawings  of 
Navicul®  magnified  twelve  hundred  and  two 
thousand diameteria respectively;  only makiug 
you  wish  for  a  good  microscope  to  bear  upon 
these,  the  maguitied  di% wings. 

Again,  for  your  comfort^  ilear  reader  with 
limited  means  like  myself,  one  of  the  first 
m  icroacopists  living,  M*  le  Dn  Ch.  iiobio, 
tells  you  thjit  the  niagnifying  power  of  th© 
microscope  can  reach  as  far  as  a  thousand  or 
eleven  hundi^ed  real  diameters  ;  that  faulty 
modes  of  meiisumtion  h/ive  been  the  only 
CJiuae  of  making  people  believe  they  had  ob- 
tained more  const idembio  ampHfyiug  powers* 
It  ought,  moreover,  to  be  known,  he  &txy»f 
that  when  once  eight  hundred  diameters  aie 
passed,  object-glasses  and  eye-glasses  which 
magnify  further,  fail  to  show  the  slightest 
novelty  ;  not  that  the  light  is  absolutely  too 
feeble,  or  the  colours  of  the  object  too  diifuae, 
but  aim  ply  because  nothing  ailditional  is  per- 
ceived bevond  what  was  seen  at  seven  or  eight 
hundred  diameters.  It  very  mrely,  or  never 
happens,  that  there  is  any  need  to  go  beyond 
si  X  h  u  ndr  ed  d  lame  te  rs  for  patlml  og  ioal  obse  r  va* 
tions;  which  in  general  require  the  highest 
mngni lying  powers.  Bear  in  mind,  also,  what 
LeeuwenhoeJL  did  with  a  hundred  and  ai^ty 
diameters  as  his  extreme  power*  Look  at  a 
checee-mite  with  a  jjower  of  thirty  only,  and 
you  win  be  i^touiahed  if  you  have  never  so 
seen  one  before*  Students,  whose  alms  at 
starting  are  not  quite  extmordinory,  will 
learn  more  than  they  c^n  anticipate  In  their 
wildest  dreamsi  if  they  have  at  hand  the 
means  of  magnifying  an  object  two  hum! red 
and  fifty  diameters,  at  the  outaide.  Never- 
theless, it  is  good  for  tbem  to  be  able  to  get 
at  a  more  powerful  instrument  from  time  to' 
time. 
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If  you  can,  get  the  maker  himself  to  show 
you  the  special  mode  of  handling  the  instru- 
ment you  select.  Generally,  the  thing  to  be 
viewed,  on  a  slip  of  glass,  is  held  down  on 
the  stage  by  springs,  or  is  slipped  through 
grooves,  something  like  the  puiiited  slides  of 
a  magic  lantern.  In  order  that  it  should  be 
clearly  seen,  the  instrument  must  be  brought 
to  its  exact  focus  (the  Latin  word  for  lire- 
place),  or  the  point  where  the  converging  and 
concentrated  rays  meet,  and  which  is,  in  fact, 
the  point  at  which  a  burning-glass  becomes 
incendiary.  First,  the  approximate  or  rough 
focus  is  found,  either  by  slippiug  the  instru- 
ment through  a  sort  of  telescope  tube,  or  by 
a  rack-work  ;  and  then  the  very  precise  point 
is  hit  upon  by  turning  a  fine  adjustment  or 
micrometer  screw.  By  pushing  the  slide  or 
port-object  backward  and  forward  with  the 
thumbs  of  each  hand,  the  object  is  examined 
in  its  breadth  and  length  ;  by  tui-ning  the 
micrometer  screw,  in  its  depth  and  thici^ness. 
For,  with  a  high  power,  you  cannot  see  the 
whole  of  a  single  globule  at  once  ;  an  almost 
insen&iblc  turn  of  the  screw  brings  a  fresh 
portion  of  the  object  within  the  focus.  But 
these  little  manipulations  are  not  acquired 
without  a  fiitiguing  amount  of  practice,  even 
thougii  the  image  seen  is  reversed  ;  that  is, 
to  make  it  go  to  the  right,  you  must  push 
the  objeet-slicie  to  the  left,  and  to  move  it 
apparently  upward  you  must  direct  your 
gentle  toucheji  downward. 

Ne\t,  as  to  microscopic  books.  It  is  a  good 
plan,  when  you  w^ant  to  comprehend  a  sub- 
ject, to  get  together  all  the  works  that  treat 
of  it.  On  looking  them  through,  the  repeti- 
tions and  the  chaff  are  sifted  away  without 
much  exertion  of  intellect,  and  you  are  then 
possessed  of  all  the  solid  grain.  Three  modem 
works  are  bO  good,  and  so  wonderfully  cheap, 
that  the  young  microscoi)i8t  will  assuredly 
purchase  the  entire  trio  :  The  Microscope  and 
its  Eevelalions,  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  with  three 
hundred  and  fifty  woodcuts  ;  The  Microscope, 
its  History,  Construction,  and  Applications, 
by  Jabez  Hogg,  M.RC.S.,  with  upwards  of 
five  hundred  engravings  ;  and  The  Micro- 
scope, by  Dr.  Lardner,  with  a  hundred  and 
forty-seven  engravings.  The  utility  of  the 
last  work  is  much  diminished  by  the  want  of 
an  index,  and  still  more  by  the  affectation, 
after  Cobbett,  of  not  being  paged ;  the  only 
guide  to  its  valuable  contents  are  figures 
wliich  refer  to  paragraphs.  Quekett  on 
the  Microscope,  Pntchard's  Microscopic 
Cabinet,  and  Of  Microscopes,  and  the  Dis- 
coveries made  thereby,  hy  Henry  Baker,  may 
be  i)rofitably  consulted.  For  physiological 
students,  the  works  of  Dr.  IJobin  (in  French) 
and  of  Dr.  Hassell  are  of  the  highest  interest 

But  a  microscope,  and  a  library  in  alliance 
with  it,  alone,  without  plenty  of  objects  to 
look  at,  are  a  theatre  witli  its  repertory  of 
plays,  but  wanting  scenery  and  actors.  It 
IS  the  opera-house  and  its  accumulated 
scores,  minus  the  fiddlers,  the  singers,  and 


the  dancers.  Microscopistfl,  therefore, 
provide  themselves  both  with  Hying 
formers  and  inanimate  decorations.  Hi 
our  artists  do  not  ask  the  salaries  of  ] 
lomini,  or  Rosati,  and  are  content  to  wa 
call-boy's  summons  in  a  green-room  of 
modest  dimensions  and  furniture.  O: 
two  shelves,  filled  with  bottles,  boxes, 
pots,  will  serve  as  the  menagerie  for  a 
numerable  company  of  first-rate  perfor 
whose  talents  are  unrivalled  in  their  re 
tive  lines  of  parts.  Thus,  one  of  the 
brities  who  was  among  the  first  to  mak* 
appearance  on  the  microscopic  stage- 
paste-eel — is  open  to  an  engagemoit  at 
period  of  the  year.  Simply  take  note 
the  paste  proi)er  for  procuring  the  ani 
cules  called  eels,  is  maae  with  flour  and  i 
only— that  of  the  shops,  containing  resin 
other  matters,  being  unfit  for  the  pur] 
It  must  be  made  very  thick,  and  well  boi 
when  cold,  it  should  oe  l>eaten  and  thoroo; 
stirred  with  a  wooden  spatula.  This  i 
be  repeated  every  day,  to  prevent  mildei 
its  surface  ;  previously  examining  a  por 
with  a  magnitier,  to  ascertain  whether  it  < 
tains  any  eela.  If  the  weather  be  warn 
few  days  will  suffice  to  produce  them.  W 
they  are  once  obtained,  their  motion  on 
surface  of  the  paste  will  prevent  any  moi 
growth,  and  it,  therefore,  requires  no  fort 
attention.  If  the  paste  be  too  thin,  the 
will  creep  up  the  sides  of  the  paste-pot. 
this  case,  a  portion  of  very  thick  paste  n 
be  iwlded,  to  preserve  them.  But  the  freahi 
ily  must  not  be  put  upon  them.  They  n 
•e  placed  upon  it.  When  you  require 
Majesty's  servants  in  little  to  exhibit  t 
graces,  take  a  few  drops  of  clean  water, 
put  a  small  ])ortion  of  the  paste  con  tail 
the  eels  into  it.  The  water  serves  then 
their  bath  and  their  dressing-room ;  : 
they  have  remained  therein  a  minute  or  i 
they  may  be  taken  out,  and  placed  ui 
the  micro/cope,  when  the  first  act  of 
comedy  will  begin.  Their  versatility  of  ta 
enables  them  to  play  even  minor  part 
tragedy.  They  are  a  favourite  prey  of  m 
aquatic  larvee.  When  the  latter  are  stan 
upon  your  boards,  put  in  a  few  supemo 
rary  eels;  they  will  be  devoured  wit! 
mercy,  and  will  add  much  to  the  interes 
the  spectacle.  You  will  have  tableaux 
inferior  to  those  presented  by  the  ter 
Billy  in  his  grand  ieat  of  killing  a  hund 
rats  in  fifty  seconds. 

Paste-eels  are  still  a  mystery  in  their  nats 
they  propagiite  only  by  bringing  forth  tl 
young  aUve,  as  far  as  is  known.  How,  tl 
do  they  come  in  the  paste  ?  if  they  lay  no  « 
none  can  be  floating  about  in  Uie  air.  j 
boiling,  one  would  think,  must  destroy  i 
genus  of  life  contained  in  the  flour,  or 
water  of  which  the  paste  is  made.  U 
philosophei-s  are  afraid  of  admitting  w 
is  called  spontaneous  generation.  It  is 
very  clear  why  they  fear  it,  since  the  adu 
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mon  would  only  be  a&otber  form  of  eipre*- 
aing  the  uiicen^ing  Jis  well  m.  the  Intinite 
pdwet',  nucl  the  aTiiyer«^l  presence  of  the 
great  Crti.itor,  wbo  blew  the  breatU  of  life 
iutf}  the  nosirik  of  mMi  himself. 

Anutht^rBet  of  t players,  much  resembliiig 
til**  last,  EDfiy  be  bad  from  viiieffar  (home- 
nviih  ia  the  be«t,  jls  the  addition  of  flulphunc 
iici^l  destroys  yoar  troop,)  ihtil  hu9  atooJ  uu- 
ooveredf  got  flat,  atiil  hn»  a  ruouldy  acum  on 
lUi  surface*  Vmegar  eels  will  grow  ao  Inr^e 
AH  lo  lie  dL^eertiible  by  the  naked  eye,  A 
writhing  iiiaH9,  either  of  these,  or  the  former 
Bpeciea,  ta  one  of  the  luost  carious  speetaolea 
which  tlje  microecopist  can  exhibit  to  the 
mexperienced  observer.  If  the  vmegar 
wherein  such  eels  abound  be  but  modomtely 
heated  at  the  lira,  they  will  all  be  killed  aud 
uuk  to  the  bottom  ;  but  cold  doea  them  no 
Injury*  After  such  vinegar  baa  been  exposed 
m  wliole  uiglit  to  the  seTerest  frast,  and  hajs 
been  frozeu  and  thawed,  aud  frozen  again 
several  ttniea  over,  the  animalcules  have 
been  as  brUk  as  ever.  Still,  they  prefer  not 
to  h&ve  nn  Ley  bed,  if  they  can  help  iL  In 
Oold  wftJither,  if  oil  be  poured  oo  vinegar  cou- 
taliiing  eela,  they  will  creep  up  into  the  oil 
floating  on  the  surface,  when  the  vinegar  be- 
gins to  freeze  ;  but  on  thawing  it,  they  re- 
turti  to  their  ori^iual  home*  To  add  variety 
io  their  gymnastic  exercises,  and  their  plastie 
pfisea,  (li'op  a  few  gmina  of  sand  amongst 
I  the  ee,3  you  submit  to  your  microscope  j 
It  will  be  an  entertaining  pantomime  to 
w^  tliem  struggrLug  and  embarrassed,  like 
iea-ser|>euts  caught  in  a  shower  of  rocky 
iKmlders.  The  AngwiHulse  generally,  or 
cMike  worms,  including  those  of  wheat 
ud  river-w.Lter^  posaesa  the  adiU Clonal 
fecMmineudation  (which  they  enjoy  in 
aoniiDon  with  certain  other  animalcules), 
of  reviving,  after  tliey  have  Income  as  dry  as 
dnst,  at  hi>wever  remote  an  interval.  Yon 
may  beqneiith  to  your  ereat^great-gmnd* 
cbiidreu  ibe  very  identicaT  acrobaU  whose 
a^ile  feats  you  have  applauded  in  yourown  day. 
It  Appear!  that  the  best  meaua  of  sec u ring 
a  supply  of  paste  eels  for  any  occasion,  con* 
Jiiat^  in  allowing  any  portion  of  a  m^iss  of 
pfiate  ill  which  they  may  present  themselves 
to  dry  up  ;  an^j  then,  lajiug  this  by  so  long 
aa  it  may  not  be  wanted,  to  introduce  it  into 
i.  maas  of  fresh  pftnte,  which,  if  it  be  kept 
warm  and  moist,  wUl  be  found  after  a  few  day  a 
to  swarm  with  tlie^  curious  little  creMures, 

And  ao  the  aetora  atl  ached  to  our  minor 
tlieAtre  strut  and  fret  their  hour  upon 
the  atage.  The  downy  atom  which  floats 
on  the  breejje,  the  drop  of  discoloured 
stagnant  water,  the  tiny  vermiu  which 
invttde  our  dwellings,  the  crystal  which 
ahap^  itself  into  symmetry  unaeen,  the 
^i^oif  aktns  of  despiaed  creeping  things, 
the  cJiange  effected  m  natural  tissue  by 
diaease,  the  parasitic  mouhk  which  threaten 
tbe  lif«>  of  higher  vegetables,  tlie  nameleas 
Cfcaturea  that  breed  and  hat  ten  in  mud  and 


slime,  tile  rejected  wortidess  sediment  of 
far-fetelieil  fertilisers,  the  orgaui»e<l  means 
of  self-p reservation,  well-beinir,  and  diaper- 
sion  with  which  the  bumbkat  wt'^^l  h  vn- 
do  wed,  the  gorgeous  itema  com[>iiaiug  the 
wardrobe  inventory  of  the  beetie,  the  butter- 
fly, the  caterpillar,  and  the  moth^ — all  are 
replete  with  marvels  which  would  harass  the 
mind,  if  they  did  wot  entrance  it  with  de- 
light At  the  same  time  that  they  All  the 
soul  with  awe  and  wonJer,  they  tend^  mom 
than  ail  the  dot^trinal  arguments  that  have 
ever  been  urged,  to  impreaa  ft  oonsdousuesa 
and  an  undisputed  admission  of  the  existence 
of  omniscience  and  omnipotence. 

With  a  telascnpe  directed  tovvards  one  end 
of  things  created,  and  a  microacope  to  war  J  a 
the  otheri  we  sigh  to  think  how  short  is  life, 
and  how  long  la  the  list  of  acquiiuble  know^ 
ledi^e.  Alas  I  what  is  man  in  the  nineteenth 
century  !  U  is  provoking  that,  now  we  have 
the  meana  of  Imirning  most,  we  have  the 
least  Lime  to  learn  it  in.  If  we  hail  but  the 
longevity  of  the  antediluvian  patriivrchs,  we 
might  have  some  hope,  not  of  completing  our 
education,  but  of  passtBg  a  reapt^etable  pre- 
vious examination  prior  to  onr  admittanoe 
into  a  higher  school.  The  nearer  we  approaeh 
to  infinito  minuteness,  the  more  we  appre- 
ciate the  infinite  beauty  and  the  infiiute  akIU 
in  Gontrivancti  and  adaptation,  whicli  marks 
every  production  of  the  one  great  creative 
hand. 

THE  CAPTAIN  OF  THE  BOATS, 

A  wniTKR  in  this  publication  sang,  soma 
time  ago,  of  a  book.  It  ia  my  intention  to 
aing  of  a  hero.  Not  of  any  of  those  pagan 
impostors  nnfavdurably  known  to  ua  through 
the  pages  of  Lempri^r&  Not  of  any  of  iTie 
moderns,  whose  exploits  may  have  won  for 
them  the  title  ;  Cromw<?ll,  Naprjleou,  KeUon, 
the  lieroes  Uardinge  and  Oough,  tlie  lieroes  of 
Siliatria,  and  oi  Kara,  The  personage  whom 
I  am  about  to  celebrate  oceupiea  in  my  mind  ' 
a 'position  immeusurably  higher  than  that 
accorded  to  any  great  ruler  or  great  genera!* 
His  worahlp^as  founded  for  me  in  my  i^arly 
jouthj  his  altar  was  erected  in  the  reoosst's  of 
my  boyish  heaii«,  and  the  flame  kinilk^l  ou 
that  altar  will  bum  true  and  constant  to  the 
end  of  life's  third  volume,  I  comp;ire  with 
the  injpresaion  which  he  w^hilom  nutile  upou 
me,  the  impression  a  produced  by  other  dh* 
linguished  charactera  who  have  bruahed 
agamat  me  in  my  after  career ;  and  the  Utter 
seem  mere  pigmies.  After  twenty  long  yearn 
he  shall  burst  in  upon  my  mature  raiiiihiiod 
as  I  ait  surrounded  b^  ledger*  and  day- 
books, and  all  the  material  attributes  of  jo  oat 
unheroic  life  ;  yet  I  recognise  and  bow  djwn 
before  the  object  of  my  boyish  enthuslasfu. 
He  ahaJl  come  from  the  Qutien*^  Beni-*h,  iu 
rags,  barefoot,  blind,  like  Belisailua  ;  pi  the 
magic  which  uuiTOuud^  his  name  survives  his 
failcn  fortunes.     He  remaiua  Ui  to*  ^  ^«^t^ 
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what  he  was  at  eighteen,  the  only  being  whom 
I  ever  admired  or  envied.  The  hero  to  whom 
I  allude  is  the  Captain  of  the  Boats. 

He    was    most    commonly  not   only  the 
captain  of  the  boats,  but  the  cock  of  the 
scliool,    of   undisputed    fistic    pre-eminence 
over   five  hundred  and  thirty    Eton    boys, 
and  compelled  to  seek  for  rivals  worthy  of 
luR  strength  and  science  among  the  bargees 
and  boatmen  who  infested  the  banks  of  the 
Thames.      Along  the  course  of  that  silver- 
winding    river,    from    Windsor    Bridge    up 
stream  as  far  as  Surley  Hall,  he  ruled  an 
absolute    monarch — a   water-god.     He   ar- 
rnntred  the  regattas  and  the  races  ;  he  chose 
captains  of  the  varigns  boats  ;  he  got  up  the 
matches  with  Westminster ;  he  issued  uKases 
for  the  govei:pment  of   the  aquatic  world 
genprally.    In  a  school  passionately  addicted 
to  wat»»r  amusements,  such  a  personage  must 
necessarily  occupy  the  position  of  the  most 
successful  general  in    a    military  republic. 
Tlie  Captain  of  the  Eleven,  who  could  alone 
be  put  m  competition  with  him,  has  always 
apT^<*ared  to  me  to  fill  a  much  lower  place  in 
public  opinion  ;     the  cricketing,   which  he 
diri'cte'l,  not,  after  all,  enlisting  the  general 
sympathies  of  the  community.     He  was,  too, 
in  many  coses,  a  wizen  fellow,  who  could  not 
have  stood  up  for  five  minutes  against  the 
lightest  weight  in  the  eight,  let   alone  its 
captain.      It  whs   impossible  to  look   with 
reaf»e«*t  upon  such  a  character ;  all  that  could 
be  8a id  was,  that  he  was  the  best  cricketer  in 
.the  Pcliool,  as   some  colleger  might  be  the 
1)fst  fives'-player,  or  some  lower  boy  deep  in 
the  depths  of  the  fourth  form,  might  be  the 
most,  expert  at  the  game  of  rounders. 

But,   of   how  many   other  pursuits,  pas- 
timcK,  and  associations  did  my  hero  not  be- 
come, in   virtue  of  his  office,  the  director 
and   chieftain !     He  usually  chose  sides  at 
the    "  w.all "  —  a    winter    game,    nominally 
after  the  fashion  of  football,  but  in   which 
tl)e  breaking  of  shins,  bmisinc^of  faces,  and. 
it  has  sometimes  happened,  the  putting  out 
of  eyfs,  were  the  principal  goals   attained. 
He  was  the  centre  and  sovereign  of  the  "  big 
levy" — a  kind   of  social  aristocracy  which 
deserves  a  won!  of  mention.     It  was  a  group 
formc'l  of  our  notabilities  and  illustrations, 
who  chatted  together  with  their  books  under 
their  arms  while  waiting  for  the  summons  to 
morning  and  afternoon  school     How  wist- 
fullV  did  we,  the  small  fry,  wander  round  the 
outskirts  of  this  envied  group.     And  how, 
like  children  of  a  larger  growth,  we  formed 
ourselves  into  little  gatherings  and  coteries 
of  our  own,  to  discnss  our  insignificant  affairs 
with  the  same  earnestness  which  was  there 
bestowed    upon    matters    of    great    public 
mometit— the  manning  of  the  ten-oar,  the 
matcli  between  the  two  sides  of  college,  the 
challenge  to  be  inserted   in   BelKs  Life.    I 
believe   that  this  big  levy  was  the  truest 
aristocracy  in  the  world,  not  even  excepting 
the  British  house  of  peers.    To  gain  admis- 


sion to  it,  it  was  necessary  to  show 

claim  beyond  age,  size,  or  standing  in  j 

It  was    the    council    of   our  warrioi 

athletes.  .  Over  it  the  captain  of  the 

ruled  supreme.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  ch 

of  our  tribe,  the  guardian  of  our  honoi 

great  representative  looked  op  to  to  sn 

m  all  extra-scholastic  pu^8uit8  ami  diffei 

the  name  and  the  reputation  of  an  Eto 

The  mode  of  electing  this  great  office 

in  my  time,  perfectly  regular  and  fix© 

had  probably  been  handed  down  by  tra 

from  a  remote  period.    It  took  place  t 

epoch   of   the  great    annual    match,  < 

Upper  Sixes.    The  captain  and  the  m 

captain  of  the  boats  tossed  up  for  choioe 

the  person  (I  can  scarcely  bring  my» 

call  him  the  boy)  first  named  by  eitl 

them  was  considered  next  in  succession  i 

captaincy,  which  he  almost  invariably 

riteii   the  following    year.      It  very  i 

happened  that  the  same  person  filled  th( 

during  two  boating  seasons,  as  at  the  p 

of  his  elevation  he  was  naturally  one  o 

elder  lads  about  to  proceed  to  college,  < 

enter  the  army.      In  this   election,  u 

most  other  elections,  I  believe  that  favoi 

ism  very  seldom  exercised  any  influence, 

the  maxim  of  "The  right  man  in  the  i 

place  "  received  a.practical  illustration u 

us  long  before  it  was  pressed  upon  th< 

willing  notice  of  the  captains  who  hat 

choose  sides  for  a  more  important  e*m 

We  ha<i,  I  must  tell  you,  such  a  thin 

public  opinion,  by  which  the  fittest  cainii 

had  long  since  been  designated,  and  agi 

which  the  cock  of  the  school,  no  more  th 

prime  minister— perhaps  a  good  deal  l.- 

can  in  the  long  run  hope  to  contend.    So 

the  appointment  was  usually  acquiesce 

with  at  least  as  much  readiness  as  has  i 

marked  our  acquiescence  in  the  appninti 

of  admirals  and  generalissimos  named  to 

out  the  grciit  match  between  the  two  sid* 

Europe. 

I  have  already  intimated,  and  must  rei 
that  to  us,  the  lower  l>oy8,  this  youthfal 
of  Anak  was  altogether  the  greatest, 
most  stupendous,  the  most  unapproach 
of  human  beings.  Every  one  recoliects 
story  of  Dr.  Bnsby  showing  King  Cha 
the  Second  over  Westminster  8cho.il, 
keeping  his  hat  on  the  whole  time,  bee: 
he  would  not  have  his  pupils  believe  t 
there  existed  in  the  world  any  more  im) 
tant  fjersonage  than  himself.  Our  ca|>i 
might  have  walked  bare-headed  beliimi 
Emperor  of  Rissia  without  in  any  de^ 
lowering  himself  in  our  esteem.  His  p 
tion  WHS,  in  fact,  impregnable.  He  ^ 
usually  pointed  out  to  new  boys  on  t) 
arrival,  pretty  much  as  the  late  D<ike 
Wellington  was  signalled  to  the  attentioi 
countiy  visitors  in  Hyde  Pjirk.  It  wa 
magnincent  sight  to  see  him  in  his  offi 
position  on  great  state  occasions, — the 
gattas  of  tlie  fourth  of  June,  and  Eled 
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rdsLjt  for  instance,  when  he  was  clad  in 
iniform  of  the  ten-oar^  the  fii-at  boat  on 
■iver^  of  which  he  piiUeil  atroke.  At  the 
'A  which  then  wer^^  And  perhaps  BtiH  are^ 
>ut  in  the  open  air  at  Siirley,  he  was 
4  writers  of  a  high  onler  won  id  atyJe  the 
Bure  of  neigh bountig  eym.  He  distri- 
1,  right  royally,  sornps  of  cold  fowl,  and 
lefl  of  cham|»agne  to  his  fa^a,  and  the 
;h  form,  who  crowded  rotind  hini«  At 
fireworks  whicli  su'Ctje^Je  I,  lie  stOE:>d  up 
«  head  of  hi^  erew,  waved  hi  a  hat,  »Tjd 
hcj  cheering.  On  theae  o  ccasi  an  a,  even 
mas  lei's  recos:nta^ed    his   ptjsiition,   albeit 

r'tten  on  the  tabltits  of  school  prece- 
They  pointed  him  out  to  the  fair 
fiN  who  throDijeil  the  towing  path  in 
*  open  carriages  and  <*hariott  (I  think 

Broughams  wt^re  not  as  yet  invented), 

the  Nevveastle  scholar  ;ind  the  best 
;ian  alnnk  past  qntte  an  noticed,  aa  much 
:»f  ptaee  aa  a  poet-laureate  at  the  storm* 
of  the  Mnlakoff.  It  was  a  great  tight, 
to  Bee  the  captain  on  dtiek*and-£freeii  pea 
t,  that  is  to  aay,  on  the  aliernate  8?itur- 

in  the  auiiirner  hjilf,  when  the  crews  of 
bhree  u|jper  boat*  r^WKtl  tip  Uj  Surlev,  to 
aka  of  the  delifjacitfs  from  which  the 
e.sdJou  receivred  ita  name.     Or  to  watdi 

directing  the  matches  and  aweep-itak^^^ 
hi  oh,  owing  to  his  high  iw-^ition^  he  waa 
trred  from  lAkini*  an  eictive  part.  Low^^r 
\  the  two  side*  of  colU^ge,  tlie  pulling,  and 
ling,  and  double -sculling  sweffp«stakfa, 
the  like.  He  di^cliar^ed,  if  I  remember 
tlv,  the  actual  ^nn  wfitch  gave  the  signal 
it  atart,  and  which  was  the  only  tire-Mrm 
sh  an  Eton  hoy  could  have  let  off  in  pubSic 
(OUt  in  earring  a  fiogmnii.  He  some- 
^4  ran  by  the  side  of  the  conteoding 
i«a.  He  waa  always  in  tratrdng, 
we  believed  him  capable  of  db- 
ing  any  profeaj^ional  j>eilesirijm,  stag,  or 
y  Ikjv,  whatever,  iu  a  run  from  Win  Jsor 
;he  WftV  to  London*  Then,  when  not 
ally  enga^d  iti  oceupiitions  eontieeted 
I  Ids  own  elementn  there  was  a  gi-andeur 
It  him  which  threw  all  the  oLiier  nota- 
ies  of  the  school  qnite  into  the  aha^le. 
he  widk^l  aerosa  the  playing-flelda,  for 
meOp  he  aeemetl  &  <; renter  man  than  the 
Lain  of  the  Eleven*  Thisj  no  doubt  aroae 
K*nie  measure,  from  hia  bi-aoeh  of  the 
ice  Ijeing  the  mortj  populiir  of  the  two, 

as.  in  the  aifectiona  of  Englishmen  in 
irii,\j  the  navy  holds  a  higher  place  than 
army  ;  but  it  waa  ahio,  in  a  great  degree, 
«  attribuiei]  to  hia  atahvart  appearance 
personal  strength,  the  apecial  object-^of  ad- 
ttion  in  all  primitive  infant  commumties  ; 
ther  of  manlike  boys,  or  chihliike  men  ; 
ther  la  the  Brliiah  or  South  Sea  Islands. 
rwk  a  pleasure  to  watch  hini  playing  at 
cct — aitno^t  a   pleasure    to    fag   out  for 

in  the  field.  He  was  not  very  scien- 
,  Icf  be  sure^  but  when  he  ilid  catch  a 
>— wlukt  m  a  wipe  I      What  did  it  mattar. 


lifter  all,  about  the  stroke  being  made  in  the 
wrong  directioo,  when  the  Urdt  w^'vs  spmning 
like  a  little  speck  at  the  height  of  a  poplar* 
tree,  or  weuding  its  cr>ui*ae  far  over  tho  head 
of  the  ouLenno^'.  ai^out  till  tt  came  to  earth 
in  the  Fellows*  garden. 

What  I  hare  hitlierti  said  of  my  hero, 
relates^  of  conjae^  priucl pally  to  the  fe^eling 
which  waa  entertained  respecting  him  by  the 
lower  boys»  Aa  we  roaa  in  the  school,  and 
(a  matter  that  Wfia  of  more  importance  to 
aonie  of  ua  in  thoi^e  days)  in  the  boa^s»  our 
impresaior*  of  our  captain  came  neceaaarily 
to  be  mo  lifiesh  No  one  is  quite  a  hero  to 
those  who  are  iu  immeiliaie  contact  w'vh 
him — or,  as  the  proverb  expiv**^ea  it,  to  hi* 
valet  We  found  the  office  filled  by  one  of 
our  own  contemporaries^  by  a  youth  whn  Imd 
svorahipped,  and  toadied,  and  fji4cfK?d  for  the 
captain  of  the  lioaU  of  five  vear^  before  j 
wlio  had  passed  in  regular  gnt  lationa,  aUil 
throujrh  suceeai^ive  crew;*,  from  tlie  Thetis  to 
the  Uritaninaf  from  the  Brttauula  to  tlie 
Victory  J  and  so  onward  to  the  hvail  place  la 
the  tcti-oar.  If  lie  wore  tail-eoats.  so  ilhl  we  ; 
if  he  smoked  cigars,  and  !elt  a  little  tndts- 
poaod  af  er  them,  eo^  in  like  manner  did  we  j 
if  ho  had  t!ira«?hed  a  barge f.%  we,  too.  hud  had 
our  not  iu^lonoits  cmittf.its  with  tlie  denijiena 
of  Sloui^h  and  Salt  Hilh  Our  rt^vert^nce  natu- 
rally in  aome  degree  dinuuU}ie»l  ;  or  mther, 
adhering  to  the  word  alrea^lv  eiiiphrverh  I 
should  say  that  it  b>*came  ntorlJfted,  depend- 
ing upon  a  corre.*ter  view  of  its  object.  If 
we  had  lo-«t  the  eiaggerate/l  niiiiuns  eon* 
cwved  of  liim  in  the  d;iys  of  our  fourth- 
formdom^  we  ha  I  at  the  same  time  acipilre^l 
a  jnater  appreciation  of  what  he  really  wjis, 
of  tne  diffieiiUie!*  wJdch  he  had  overcotnej  of 
the  influence  which  he  exercised.  Jn^t  so, 
the  courtiei^  who  snri'ouiid  a  ktn*^,  .^nil  who 
know  him  to  bo  very  little  of  a  hero, — 
perhaps  very  much  of  a  drunk  trd, —  may 
revere  him  in  their  own  way  to  quite  aa 
great  an  extent  as  the  peasant  who  belit'Ves 
til  at  hi^j  tnajesty  washes  his  hand^  in  a  go  Id  en 
basin,  and  goes  to  sle«p  iu  hia  cixjwu  and 
coronation  robes. 

During  the  four  yeai^  that  I  trembled 
under  the  fernle  of  Dr.  Haw  trey,  we  had  a 
auccesHion  of  three  captains  of  the  boats. 
The  firdt,  A.,  will  be  rememhereil  aa  having 
held  the  office  for  two  auccesiiive  years.  In- 
deed, he  remained  at  school  a  twt^Ivemonth 
long<;r  tiian  lie  would  otherwise  have  done, 
on  purpose  to  retain  it.  Nothing  can  ahow 
more  strongly  the  influence  whidi  a  high  po- 
aition  in  the  boats  conferred  among  us,  than 
the  fact  that  boy  a  would,  in  thia  wfiy^  very 
often  seek  to  defer  the  period  of  their  entrance 
at  the  University,  or  into  the  army,  and  |>er* 
suade  their  parents  to  keep  them  at  school^ 
in  order  to  riie  to  eminence  on  the  river.  A, 
muat  have  been^  at  the  time  of  his  leaving^ 
very  nearly  one  and  twenty,  and  h.id  qui  to 
outgrown  the  age  to  which  the  necessary  re- 
strictlans  of  the  school   wet*  Wk*^us^    ^Sij* 
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was  in  the  sixth  form,  and  so  exempted  from 
liability  to  the  block.  His  execution  which 
was,  nevertheless,  at  one  time  talked  of,  for 
some  ^reat  offence,  would  have  attracted  a 
larger  concourse  of  spectators,  Jbhan  had  been 
gathered  together  on  any  similar  occasion 
since  Dr.  Keate  flogged  the  whole  of  the  lower 
division.  I  remember  his  thrashing  a  re- 
fractory cad  in  the  town  one  day,  when  Mr. 
Z.,  fresh  from  Cambridge,  and  appointed 
one  of  the  junior  masters  only  a  few  days 
before,  at  the  age  of  three  and  twenty,  hap- 
pened to  come  past.  A  comical  expression 
of  uncertainty,  flitted  across  little  Z.'s  features, 
as  he  witnessed  the  scene;  he  hesitated, 
with  natural  timi*^ity,  to  walk  up  to  the 
great  grenadier.  It  certainly  was  hard  upon 
him ;  it  was  as  though  a  newly  ermined 
puisne  judge  were  required,  the  very  day  of 
his  elevation,  to  put  down  the  Attorney-Ge- 
neral. Z.  compromised  the  matter,  by  pre- 
tending to  have  seen  nothing,  and  turned  aside 
into  a  neighbouring  shop.  A.  left  Eton, 
I  believe,  with  more  leaving  books,  or  testi- 
monials of  regard,  than  had  ever  before  been 
given  to  a  boy.  He  carried  away  a  library 
of  some  hundred  volumes.  It  must  have 
been  a  melancholy  moment  for  him  when 
he  last  set  eyes  on  the  distant  spires  and 
antique  towers  of  our  foundation.  Manhood 
could  hardly  have  in  store  for  him  any 
such  triumphs  as  those  he  had  left  behind. 
He  is  now,  I  think,  a  highly  respected  clergy- 
man in  the  West  of  England,  and,  perhaps, 
has  one  of  his  former  fags  for  a  rural 
dean. 

He  was  succeeded  by  R.,  who  certainly  was 
not  the  best  oar  in  the  school,  and  furnished 
one  of  the  few  instances  of  great  admirals 
in  our  republic  who  have  owed  their  rise  to 
favouritism.  His  deficilncy  was  so  generally 
acknowledged  that  he  became  a  kind  of  king 
faineant — a  mayor  of  the  palace,  promptly 
revealing  himself  in  the  person  of  his  lieute- 
nant, T.,  the  captain  of  the  Victory.  "  Boys 
are  so  like  men  ! "  and  British  boys  are,  of 
course,  exactly  like  British  men.  No  one  will 
be  surprised  to  hear,  therefore,  that  although 
the  real  power  had  fiillen  into  the  hands  of 
T.,  yet  it  did  not  permit  him  to  wrest 
from  his  superior  either  the  title  of  captain, 
or  the  place  at  the  stroke  oar.  The  feeling  of 
the  community  would  not  have  tolerated  puch 
an  usurpation.  R.  had  been  regularly  chosen 
and  consecrated  at  the  Upper  Sixes  of  the 
preceding  year.  To  dispute  the  eligibility  of 
the  choice  now,  might  be  to  bring  down  the 
whole  fabric  of  our  aquatic  greatness  with  a 
crash.  It  had  always  been  t^e  custom,  too, 
that  the  captain  should  row  at  the  stroke  oar, 
and,  although  by  persisting  in  this  arrange- 
ment, in  the  present  case,  it  was  admitted 
that  the  college  lost  one  very  important  match, 
we  should  not  have  been  easily  brought  to 


suffer  an  innovation.  It  will  be  seen 
routine  and  red-tapeism  are  not  con6n 
cabinete,  where,  indeed,  those  great  A 
Saxon  institutions  only  receive  their  hi 
developments,  and  attract  attention  by 
rating  in  a  wider  field. 

What  might  have  happened,  even  wit! 
well-ordered  and  conservative  spirit, 
had  stayed  on  another  year,  it  is  impoi 
to  conjecture.  Our  constitution,  laws, 
customs,  whereof  the  memory  of  boy  rai 
to  the  contrary,  would  have  come  to  a 
lock,  similar  to  that  of  *eighty-eight,  or  o 
period  of  the  Reform  Bill.  A  tempei 
some  form  or  other  would  assuredly  I 
swept  over  our  little  slop  baedn,  and  the  G 
Admiral  would  have  stood  a  great  chane 
going  down  in  his  cockboat  He  would 
been  morally  tonsured  and  pat  into  a  con 
like  the  Merovingians  of  old.  Hippily 
case  did  not  arise,  and  T.  started  the  fo 
ing  March,  on  the  river,  as  de  jure  an 
facto  captain,  with  one  of  the  finest  ei 
that  ever  upheld  the  honour  of  Eton, 
regained  our  laurels,  lost  under  the  reig 
his  feeble  predecessor,  and  vanquished  e 
opponent.  Nor  were  his  exploits  confine 
the  watery  element ;  he  and  his  crew  thnu 
—or,  were  popularly  supposed  to  I 
thrashed,  which  was  the  same  thing— an  e 
number  of  life-guardsmen.  Training  wi 
liis  day  carried  to  a  height  undreamt  of 
fore,  and  enforced  by  the  strictest  edict 
what  has  since  become  known  as  abenefi 
despotism.  The  fasts  of  the  dhurdi  are 
more  religiously  observed  by  the  Trap 
than  was  tiie  diet  of  stale  bread,  raw  n 
bottled  porter,  and  hard-boiled  eggs,  bj 
athletes  who  rowed  under  the  motti 
Floreat  Etona.  The  effect  of  this  system  i 
lads  of  eighteen  certainly  was  to  prw 
the  demise  of  two  of  them  within  a  few  yt 
and  the  permanent  enfeeblement  of  set 
others ;  but  the  chronicler  whose  buaine 
only  with  the  public  deeds  of  his  heroes,  s 
decline  to  follow  them  into  the  secluaioi 
their  private  lives,  and  referring  to  the  exai 
of  Achilles,  must  content  himself  with 
marking  that  their  career,  if  not  long, 
glorious,  and  will  be  handed  down  to  reii 
Anglo-Sazondom  in  the  columns  of  £ 
life. 
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TWO  DIFFICULT  CASES. 

TAB  FIRST   CASE, 

On  the  thirtieth  of  March  in  the  year  six* 
teen  hundred  &Vk4  ntnetj-Dine,  four  harristera 
who  are  concerned  in  my  fiirat  caae,  eanio, 
ftmong  others,  on  circuit  to  the  town  of  Hert* 
ford.  Two  of  the  fonr, — Mr.  Eltja  Stevena,  nmi 
Mr.  William  Rogei's,  arrived  together,  and 
took  a  night^B  lodging  for  themBelvet  and  for 
another  of  the  four,  Mr.  Marson,  who  would 
abartlv  follow  them  J  in  the  house  of  a  persoH 
named  Giinoy.  The  lo^lging  taken ^  they,  aa  H 
matter  <jf  civorse,  went  about  their  husineaa 
for  the  dny. 

Tho  fourth  barrister  waa  a  gentleman  of 
rm^li  charaeLer  and  ^ood  connect ionS|  having 

ae  little  10 dependent  property,  ami  a  fair 
ctice  at  the  bar.  His  name  was  Spencer 
vper,  and  for  him  no  loJgtngs  were  taken 
ecatme  he  had  fr Lends  at  Hertford,  with 
whom  he  was  invited  to  reside  during  the 
,wamz^Q  ;  moreover,  if  he  had  not  accepted 
iheir  invitatton,  there  waa  at  ill  another 
lodgmg  in  the  town,  habitually  used  at  assize 
tioae  *jither  by  hia  brother  or  himself,  Mr 
Cowpei'n  friends  in  Hertford  —  residents 
much  respected  by  the  townsf^Dlk  -*-•  were 
two  Qu^keresAe^i  a  widow,  Mrs.  Mary  Stout ^ 
and  Sarah  Stout,  her  daughter,  who  was  a 
pretty,  but  not  kealthy  girl,  pos-'^essed  of  pro^ 
perty  in  her  own  right.  At  the  house  of 
these  frieiifb  Mr.  Spencer  Cowper  first  drew 
rein  trhen  lie  reached  Hertford  (the  circuit 
was  then  travelled  on  horseVjack) ;  after  a 
bnef  call,  he  proceeded  to  the  Globe  and 
Dolphin  inn,  but  sent  his  horse  to  he  put  up 
at  3Ir3.  Stout^s  I  and  at  the  end  of  the  day's 
business,  he  himself  went  to  Mrs.  Stotit^s  to 
tipper,  purposing,  as  IL  was  understood,  to 
i  tlie  night  there. 

At  six  o^cloek  the  nert  morning,  when 
a  miHer  was  about  to  let  a  fltish  of  water 
into  his  mill-damj  on  the  Priory  river,  he 
wsm  startled  by  the  sight  of  a  woman's  sleeve, 
and  fiomething  like  part  of  a  woman^s  dress, 
flontiu^  on  the  surface  of  the  strean].  He 
called  nis  men,  and  di^w  out  of  the  water 
the  coipse  of  a  female  whieli  liad  been 
«aught  by  the  right  arm  between  the  stakes 
lilaced  acruss  the  niili-d;iiu.  The  corpse  w<is 
that  of  the  young  Quakeress.  Her  fair  hair^ 
though  uncovered  by  the  close  cap  that 
^e    usually  wore^  scarcely  had  one  of  its 


smooth  bvaida  ron|hened  ;  her  grey  dress  had 
been  removed,  l^xcept  for  some  diseolora'* 
tion  about  neck  and  breast^  she  looked  as 
ahe  mijrht  have  looked  when  slumbering. 
This  event  eet  the  town  of  Hertford  astir, 
but  inquest  on  the  body  elicited  little  in- 
formation. 

No  evidence  was  adduced  to  show  by  what 
accident  *Sarah  Slmit  could  have  come  to  her 
death.  The  surgeons  examined,  gave  it  as 
their  opinion  that  the  discolorattons  were  no 
more  than  the  settlings  of  blood,  common  in 
all  cases  of  de.it h  by  suffocation.  The  body, 
it  was  remarked,  was  slight  aa  in  life,  not 
distended  by  the  water,  nor  had  any  water 
iaaiued  from  the  mouth  when  it  was  drawn 
out  of  the  river,  Mr,  Ckiwper^  the  hist  person 
known  to  have  been  in  the  company  of  the 
deceased,  declaimed  that  he  haiJ  parted  from 
her  on  the  previous  night  in  her  own  liousc, 
and  in  reply  to  some  questions,  he  aHlrrued 
on  oath,  that  he  kuew  of  no  distraction  or 
love- fit,  that  should  put  deceased  on  this 
extravagant  action— she  was  a  very  modest 
woman.  The  jury  found  that  Sarah  Biout 
destroy etl  herself^  being  of  unsound  mind  at 
the  time  ;  and  so  the  matter  rested  for  a 
while. 

Bnt^  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  A|ml,  Mai*y 
Stout,  the  mother  of  the  ihad  girl,  not  con- 
tented with  the  inquest,  caused  the  body  of 
her  daughter  to  btj  diajuterred  for  further 
surgical  examination.  Itt  consequence  of 
some  opinions  then  formed,  and  of  disclosures 
made  relative  to  the  three  friends  of  Mr, 
Cowper,  Mr,  Cowper  himself,  together  with 
those  friends  of  iils,  John  Marson^  Kllii 
StevenSj  and  William  Bogers*  all  gentlemen 
of  reputation  and  good  slaodiog,  were^  on  the 
sixteenth  of  July  followirtg,  put  upon  their 
trial  for  the  murder  of  Miss  Sarah  Stout  by 
strangling.  It  was  allege<l  that  they  had 
strangled  her,  and  alter  wards  thrown  her 
into  tne  Priory  river,  to  make  it  appear  that 
she  had  destroj^ed  herself. 

Mr.  Jones^  Hng's  counsel,  opened  the  case 
by  stating  that  a  friendship  of  long  d^ite  had 
existed  between  the  deceased,  the  prisoner 
Cowper^  and  his  wife  j  that  in  the  week  pre- 
vious to  the  assize^  the  deceased  wrote  to 
LQTite  Cowper  to  stay  at  her  house  during 
assize  time,  which  invitation  he  accepted  in 
a  letter  written  by  his  wife*    It  ^^%  %^\^ 
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further,  that  on  arriving  at  HertforJ,  Cowper 
called  on  the  Stouts  as  before  mentioned, 
directly  on  entering  the  town  ;  and  returned 
to  dine  ;  and  that  when  asked,  on  his  leaving 
again,  whether  he  would  lie  there  that 
night,  he  replied  that  he  would. 

In  continuation  of  the  case  it  was  stated 
that  between  the  hours  of  nine  and  ten  he 
supped  with  Miss  Stout  and  her  mother,  and 
then,  having  requested  writing  materials,  en- 
gaged himself  upon  a  letter  to  nis  wife.  That, 
at  about  a  quarter  to  eleven  o'clock,  ^Miss 
Stout  rang  the  bell,  and  directed  the  maid- 
servant to  warm  the  bed  for  him,  and  to  ])re- 
pare  his  chamber.  That  Mr.  Cowp#r  offered 
no  observation  or  objection  on  this  order 
being  given,  and  that  the  servant  proceeded 
to  obey  it,  leaving  Mr.  Cowper  and  Miss  Stout 
together  :  the  mother  not  being  then  present 
That,  a  few  minntes  aiter  going  up  stairs,  the 
servant,  Sarah  Walker,  heard  the  front  door, 
which  always  closed  with  a  load  noise,  clap 
to— and,  wondering  who  had  gone  out,  con- 
cluded that  it  was  Mr.  Cowper,  who  had 
gone  to  the  post  with  the  letter  she  bad  seen 
him  writing.  On  her  returning  to  the  room 
shortly  after  eleven  o'clock,  to  say  the  bed- 
chaml^er  was  ready,  the  maid  found  neither 
her  young  mistress  nor  Mr.  Cowper  there. 
She  and  the  mother  (the  case  for  the  prose- 
cution went  on  to  state),  utterly  at  a  loss 
what  to  do,  or  how  to  account  for  this  strange 
disappearance,  remained  sitting  up  through- 
out the  night,  expecting  the  reappearance  of 
the  absent  persons,  every  moment ;  but  hour 
after  hour  passed.  Ine  young  Quakeress 
was  never  again  seen  alive. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  discovery 
of  the  body  were  next  recapitulated  ;  and  the 
king's  counsel  proposed  to  produce  evidence 
to  show,  that  from  the  position  in  which  it 
was  found  floating  in  a  depth  of  [some  five 
or  six  feet  of 'water,  and  from  the  state  of 
the  body  at  the  time  of  finding,  it  was  im- 

Cible  to  conclude  that  she  could  have 
i  alive  when  she  first  plunged  into  the 
water.  He  also  dwelt  strongly  on  the  facts 
that  Mr.  Cowper  was  the  last  person  seen  in 
her  company  ;  that  his  conduct  in  leavitig  the 
house  after  it  had  been  so  clearly  under- 
stood he  was  to  sleep  there,  was  exti-emely 
singular ;  and,  what  was  still  more  remark- 
able, that  he  who  had  been  so  long  on  terms 
of  friendship  with  the  family,  should,  after 
the  catastrophe,  never  have  gone  to  the 
house  to  make  any  enquiries.  Instead  of 
doing  that,  he  sent  the  ostler  of  the  inn  to 
fetch  his  horse,  and  left  the  town  without 
taking  any  notice  what-ever  of  the  matter. 

With  respect  to  the  other  prisoners,  it  was 
proved  by  the  Guneys,  at  whose  house  they 
lodged,  that  Ellis  Stevens  and  William 
Rogers,  who  had  engaged  the  lodging  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  thirteenth  of  March,  re- 
turned to  it  at  eleven  o'clock :  the  otherpri- 
soner,  John  Marson,  bein^  with  them.  Tnat 
they  desired  to  have  a  lire  lighted  in  their 


apartment,  and  that  while  Guney's  aister  ^ 
lighting  it,  she  and  Mistress  Gunej  goi 
backwards  and  forwards  to  the  room,  ov< 
heard  the  conversation  of  the  prisone 
which  related  altogether  to  Mibs  Sar 
Stout. 

They  also  observed  that  on  Marson*s  ; 
moving  his  peruke,  his  head  reeked,  and  tl 
his  face  was  hot  and  flushed.  They  uotic« 
too,  that  his  boots  wei*e  wet  and  nmdt 
One  of  the  others  said  to  him,  speaking 
Miss  Stout^  *'  She  was  (in  old  sweeUieart 
yours  1 "  to  which  he  replied,  "  That  she  hj 
turned  him  off,  but  that  a  friend  of  hit  w, 
even  with  her.*'  Ajcconling  to  the  testimoi 
of  the  same  witnesses,  Maraon  said  furtbe 
**  Her  business  is  settled  ; "  and,  laying  do« 
a  small  bundle  on  the  bed,  he  exclaime 
*'  Mistress  Stout's  courting  days  are  over." 

They  talked,  too,  of  money ;  and  one 
them  remarked  that  Marson's  share  w, 
forty  or  fifty  pounds  :  upon  which  he  j>ull< 
out  a  handful  of  ^old  and  silver,  and  vowi 
he  would  spend  it  all  for  joy  because  tl 
business  was  finished.  That  they  tin 
ordered  wine,  and  invited  the  landlord,  Jol; 
Guney,  to  drink  with  them  ;  and  that,  whi 
so  doing,  their  principal  conversation  w; 
about  Miss  Stout^  concerning  whom  tb< 
made  several  inquiries.  Finally,  it  was  d 
poeed,  that  after  Uieir  departure  the  ne: 
morning.  Mistress  Guney  picked  up  from  tl 
foot  of  the  bed  a  piece  of  rope,  which  d 
could  not  account  for,  and  believed  mo 
have  been  left  by  the  prisoners.  It  w 
proved  also  that  during  Tuesday  the  thr 
last-named  prisoners  were  observed  by  mai 
persons,  at  various  times,  in  close  and  eanu 
conversation  w^ith  the  accused  man  Cowpec 

All  these  statements  were  fully  prov) 
by  different  witnesses.  Sarah  Walker,  < 
cross-examination,  most  emphatically  adber 
to  her  evidence,  that  Cowper  said  at  dinnc 
time,  '*  He  would  lie  there  that  night ; "  ti 
in  reply  to  a  question  of  the  prisonei 
^  Whether  her  mistress  was  not  melancho 
at  times  ? "  acknowledged  that  she  was,  ii 
puting  it  to  a  long  illness  she  had  had. 

Mistress  Guney,  on  her  cross-examinatk 
in  answer  to  a  question  as  to  why  she  h 
not  come  forward  on  the  inquest  with  i 
evidence  now  offered,  confessed  that  she  hi 
wished  to  doso,  but  her  husband  had  overml 
her,  fearing  it  might  bring  them  into  tronb 
However,  the  matter  had  been  since  then 
much  on  her  mind  as  to  hinder  her  fiti 
resting  night  or  day. 

A  main  point  in  the  case  was,  of  course, 
establish  the  fact  that  a  murder  had  be 
committed;  for  this  purfxjse  the  surge 
was  produced  who  had,  with  difficulty,  be 
induced  by  Mrs.  Mary  Stout,  the  deceasec 
mother,  to  re-examine  the  remains  of  b 
child,  with  the  view  to  clear  her  charact 
from  certain  aspersions  that  had  been  a 
upon  it,  by  way  of  discovei-ing  a  moti 
for  the  assumed  act  of  self-destructioiL    J 


depfi^ed  that  the  places  in  whieli  the  diaco- 
loratian  had  beeu  observed  la  the  QtAt  iu-^ 
at^nof  w€rei,  at  tbe  time  of  the  second  px:aiiu- 
natioiij  greatlj  decoDiposeJj  but  IhAt  the  rest 
of  the  body  wm^  on  the  contrary,  iti  &  quite 
soond  And  healthy  etnte.  He  further  stattid 
thftt  there  was  no  apfiarent  groutjd  whatever 
for  the  imputations  east  on  the  girr«  cha- 
racter. Upon  his  cross- examination,  this 
giititleman  ad  mi  tie  d  that  he  hsd  n&t  observed 
on  the  tiret  inspection  of  tha  body  any  crea;se 
or  markj  as  of  a  rop^  aboat  the  necK,  or  any 
apjiea ranee  as  of  itmngalation.  But,  upon 
ibis  part  of  tlie  caie  the  opiuiona  of  a  numljeT 
of  medical  gentlemen  were  taken,  who  all 
decidedly  eipretsed  their  conviction  that  the 
deceased  had  not  come  to  her  death  by 
drowning.  The  sound  state  of  her  person, 
with  the  exception  of  those  i^^Hm  wliieh  had 
the  appearance  of  havirig  men  injured  hy 
violence,  proved,  they  eaiX  Ihat  she  had  im- 
biljecl  no  water,  whfcb  woukl  speedily  have 
caused  decompo^ilion  ;  hut  she  muat  have 
imbibed  water  if  slie  had  gone  into  it 
&Ii?e,  A  drowned  person,  it  wna  argned^ 
sank,  whereas  a  dead  body  doEited,  In 
proof  of  this,  Ik]  ward  Clement,  ii  sefttoaa^ 
wAii  called)  who  de|»r»ed  that  he  was  present 
at  the  aea  B^ht  of  sixteen  hundred  and 
ninety,  off  Beacliy  Hefwt,  aisd  that  all  the 
dead  boitiea  which  were  thrown  ovei  board 
during  tlie  Hght,  floated  ;  that  be  saw  hun- 
dreds so  floating  &t  that  6gbt.  Be  de^ 
posetj  further  that  in  sixteen  hundred  and 
jainety-one,  be  witnessed  the  Blii[i wreck  of 
the  Coronation*  The  crew  were  walkiTig  on 
the  larboard  eide  of  the  ship  when  slie  s:^nk, 
&f\er  wiiicb  they  swam  about  like  shoals  of 
fish,  hovered  one  above  the  other,  and  finrdly 
di^^appeared;  sinking  downright  uaooiu  ftelile 
was  eiitinct. 

Another  seaman  deposed,  tliat  when  they 
buried  any  deceased  persona  at  sea,  weight 
were  fixed  to  the  bodies,  because  otherwise 
tbey  would  not  sink,  hut  would  fioat. 

So  &r  there  was  a  strong  caae,  at  least,  for 
Ibo  pvBBtimption  of  foul  play  ;  but  there  ap- 
p«Kr»d  to  be  a  great  defect  in  one  very 
inateml  part  of  ibe  case — namely,  in  evL* 
denee  as  to  the  general  character  and  conduct 
of  the  deceased  during  Ule,  which  might  ehow 
whether  or  not  she  was  Ukely  from  her  post 
conduet  to  have  committed  any  error  which 
might  poasibly  induce  an  act  of  eelf*destrue' 
tion,  No  near  friend  or  relative  coulil  be 
examined — all  her  relations  and  connections, 
even  her  mother,  being  Quake h^|  steailily 
declined  to  take  an  oath,  and  were  for  that 
rea^^n,  according  to  the  atjite  of  the  law  in 
thoie  days,  not  adnaissible  ajs  witneeses. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  traveraers  pro<luced 
Sk  number  of  witnesses,  casual  acquaintances 
^f  the  deceaaefi,  who  were  all  witness  to  lier 
melancholy  disposition.  To  a  draper  from 
whom  she  pui-ehased  a  dress,  she  remarked 
tbat  she  did  not  thmk  abe  should  live  ever  to 
wear  it;  and  when  he  tasted  her  jestingly 


with  being  in  lo^  ehe  did  not  deny  that, 
but  declared  it  never  ahouM  be  said  of  ht^r 
that  she  changed  ber  religion  for  a  husband. 
It  was  further  proved  that  she  had  lieen  ill 
for  some  tiiue  previously,  and  that  upon  a 
lady's  advLsLug  her  to  consult  an  eminent 
physician,  «he  said  it  would  hs  useless,  be^ 
cauie  her  disease  was  in  her  mind*  It  waa 
proved  also  that  she  had  been  very  careless 
of  herself  throughout  this  iiluejis,  and  was 
heard  to  say,  openly^  the  ^ioaner  it  put  an  end 
to  ber  the  better. 

These,  and  other  like  facta,  were  produced 
In.  eTidence  on  the  part  of  the  traversers,  to 
show  on  the  part  ol'  the  deceased  predisposi* 
tion  towards  suicide ;  and — for  the  reasun 
before  given^there  was  no  evidence  on  ilie 
mrt  of  the  prosecution,  by  those  who  might 
be  supposed  able  to  disprove  it, 

Spencer  Cowpt-T  hiiiiaelf  conducted  the 
deft^nce  of  himseli  and  his  f fiends  in  a  most 
able  manner  ;  mintitely  eifting  all  tiie  evi- 
dence, and  deadening  every  point  made  for 
the  proaecation.  On  his  own  behalf  l^e  a]>« 
pealed  to  the  bench  and  the  jury  to  consider, 
'*  whether,  under  the  cireumsiance  in  wbiuh 
he  was  accused,  he,  a  man  of  some  fiirtuut;  hx 
poflseaftion,  in  ex[iectation  of  a  better^  in  good 
professional  practice,  living  within  hie  in- 
come, never  in  debt,— in  fact,  he  might  truly 
SMj,  ntver  owing  live  pouud  at  any  time  lor 
the  last  eight  yeara,— having  no  fwisiiihility  of 
rtfaplng  any  advant^ige  by  tke  death  of  the 
deceased  j  having  no  maUce  towards  her,  or 
such  would  have  lieen  proved  ;  but,  on  the 
cfintrary,  as  appearcil  from  the  ^videnoe  for 
thu  proaecutioUf  in  perfect  amity  and  friend- 
ship with  her  up  to  tlie  dny  of  her  death  ; 
wfw  likely  to  be  guilty  of  her  murder  ?  He 
submitted  that  he,  having  a  fair  character 
and  a  stake  in  society,  should  all  at  once 
abandon  such  a  [lusltiou  for  no  assignnble 
caiiae  or  motive,  and  beein  at  the  beginning 
of  all  baseness  and  wicktruneas,  was  incredible. 

Doctors  Sloan e  and  Wollaston,  two  of  the 
most  eminent  physicians  of  the  day^  and 
Cooper  the  anatomist,  were  examined  on  be- 
half of  the  traversers,  and  were  all  of  opinion 
that  so  small  a  quantity  of  waUr  might 
cause  death  as  to  leave  little  or  no  traoe  of  it 
discernible,  Mr.  Herriot,  a  sea  surgeon, 
declared,  from  his  experience, that  dead  bodies 
would  sink  on  being  thrown  into  tlie  sea. 
Another  seaman  deposed  to  his  having  seen 
deal  I  bo*  lies  float.  Cow[ier,  ably  contending 
that  there  was  no  proof  whatever  that  a 
murder  had  been  perpetrated,  urged  also, 
that  even  as  regarded  the  floating  of  the 
body  of  the  deceased  gentlewoman,  it  ap- 
peared by  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution 
that  the  body  of  Miss  Stout  was  raised  and 
supported  by  the  stake*  in  the  dam*  as  auy 
other  body  or  substance  would  h^ve  been,  by 
the  force  of  the  current  on  meeting  aa  im- 
perii me  nt  in  its  course.  According  to  Sat«^ 
Walker's  evidence,  she  heard  the  street  door 
close  shortly  before  eleven  o^dock^  %A.  ^^jii^ 
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time  he  must  baye  left  the  houf e,  as  aevent 
witnesses  were  produced  to  prove  that,  pro 
eisely  as  the  clock  struck  eleven,  he  entered 
the  Globe  and  Dolphin  inn,  where  he  re- 
mained for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then 
proceeded  to  his  lodgings  at  a  Mr.  Bare- 
foot's,  and  was  in  bed  before  twelve  o'clock. 
He  explained  why  he  did  not  remain  at 
Mistress  Stout's :  His  brother,  Mr.  William 
Cowper,  who  usually  also  went  that  circuit, 
always  kept  engaged  at  Mr.  Barefoot's,  rooms 
which  the  traverser  was  in  the  habit  of 
sharing.  On  the  occasion  in  question,  his 
brother  William  happening  to  have  no  busi- 
ness at  Hertford,  was  not  going  there.  He 
himself  having  met  his  brother  on  the  pre- 
vious Friday,  told  him  of  his  own  design  to 
stop  at  Mrs.  Stout's,  and  becged  William, 
for  that  i*eason,  to  write  wora  to  Mr.  Bare- 
foot that  he  might  let  the  lodgings  if  he 
could.  This,  William  Cowper  had  said  he 
would  do  ;  but  Spencer,  after  having  called  at 
Mistress  Stout's  on  his  coming  into  Hertford, 
went  forward  directly  to  Mr.  Barefoot's  to 
ask  whether  the  lodgings  had  been  let^  and 
then  found  that  no  letter  had  been  written. 
The  rooms,  consequently,  were  retained  for 
him:  which  being  the  case,  he  considered 
himself  bound  to  pay  for  them,  and  thought 
it  best  to  occupy  them  rather  than  occasion 
Mrs.  Stout  any  needless  trouble. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barefoot,  their  maidnservant, 
and  a  gentleman  who  hapi)ened  to  be  pre- 
sent, by  their  evidence  assured  these  facts. 
Spencer  admitted  he  might  have  said,  on 
leaving  Mrs.  Stout's  house,  after  dinner,  that 
he  would  return  again  that  evening,  as  in  fact 
he  did  return  to  supper  ;  but  he  positively 
denied  having  said  that  he  would  sleep  there, 
for  the  reasons  stated. 

On  the  part  of  the  other  three  traversers, 
the  object  of  their  visit  to  Hertford  was 
satisfactorily  explained.  It  was  proved  that 
there  was  law  Dusiness  in  which  they  were 
engaged.  It  was  testified  by  some  friends  of 
theirs  that  they  had  been  at  the  Globe  and 
DolpWn  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening 
until  eleven,  when  they  were  escorted  by 
their  friends  to  Guney's,  and  left  there  at  the 
door  of  their  lodging  at  the  time  when  they 
themselves  stated  that  they  had  returned  to 
bed.  It  was  strongly  denied,  on  the  part  of 
M arson,  that  he  ma«le  use  of  the  expression, 
**  Mistress  Stout's  courting  days  are  over  ;*' 
but,  it  was  admitted  that  they  all  had  merry 
and  cai*eless  conversation  on  the  subject  of 
the  gentlewoman.  It  was  proved  by  two  or 
three  witnesses  that  the  three  traversers  and 
several  other  gentlemen  of  Clifford's  Inn  had 
met  on  Sunday,  tlie  twelfth,  at  the  Old 
Devil's  Inn,  when  the  conversation  turned  on 
Stevens  and  Rogers  having  to  attend  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  out  of  town  ;  and  upon  a 
certain  Mr.  Marshall,  who  had  courted  Mis- 
tress Stout  of  Hertford  ;  whereupon,  one  of 
the  company  had  siiid,  "  If  you  go  there,  pray 
tL&k  after  Marshall's  mistress,  and  bring  us 


Either  Manon  o 
he  would  'do  hi 
about    the    gentle 


some  account  of  her." 
Stevens  thereto  replied 
best   and    enquire    all 
woman." 

Mr.  Spencer  Cowper  then  reverted  to  hi 
own  particular  case,  expressing  himself  a 
being  most  thankful  to  his  enemies,  that  1 
their  endeavours  to  clear  the  character  o 
Mistress  Sarah  Stout,  they  had  done  the  sam 
for  him.  But,  to  convince  the  juiy  she  hai 
murdered  herself,  he  was  obliged  to  rejcc 
this  benefit  for  himself,  so  far  as  it  went,  am 
(though  most  unwillingly)  to  trespass  on  th< 
character  of  the  deceased  gentlewoman,  no( 
on  his  own  account  alone,  but  in  defenos  ol 
the  lives  of  the  other  three  traversers. 

Then,  as  to  the  admission  of  Sarah  Walker, 
on  her  cross-examination,  **  That  the  deceased 
had  been  of  a  melancholy  and  despondiii| 
state  of  mind  for  some  time  preTious  to  hm 
death,"  he  proceeded  to  show  why  she  wai 
so,  and  thence  to  deduce  the  natural  conse 
quence — suicide. 

He  then  went  on  to  state,  that  three  oi 
four  years  previously  he  had  introduced  Mr 
Marshall  (the  gentleman  before  alluded  to)  U 
^\  istres  Stout,  and  that  from  her  manner  anc 
apparent  reception  of  that  gentleman's  at 
tentions,  he  ha<l  every  reason  to  think  shi 
was  favouring  them,  with  a  view  to  mar 
riage.  But  one  evening,  when  the  threi 
weie  out  walking  in  company  with  anotha 
lady,  and  he,  Mr.  Cowf>er,  was  apart  witl 
Mistress  Stout,  while  Marshall  and  the  othe 
lady  were  before  them,  Miss  Stout  suddenl 
observed  to  him,  *'  She  did  not  imagine  h 
had  been  so  dull."  That  he,  being  curious  t 
know  to  wliat  slie  alluded,  she  replied,*! 
fancyinflr  that  she  intended  to  accept  Mi 
Marshall's  addresses."  That  he  tliereapo 
asked  her,  if  suoh  was  not  her  iutentioi 
why  she  encouraged  his  attentions  ;  to  wide 
she  replied,  she  did  it  to  divert  the  obsem 
tion  of  the  world,  and  to  cover  their  owi 
intimacy  ;  in  corroboration  of  which  stall 
ment  he  produced  Mr.  Marshall,  who  state 
that  on  being  introduced  by  Mr.  Cowper  t 
Mis:4  Stout,  she  had  afforded  him  man 
opportunities  of  improving  his  acquaintane 
with  her,  and  evidently  favoured  his  attec 
tions ;  but  at  length,  upon  his  pressing  hi 
suit,  she  gave  him  a  decided  refusal,  withon 
any  seeming  reason. 

Mr.  Cowner  then  proceeded  to  read  th 
letters  which,  he  stated,  he  had  received  froi 
Miss  Stout,  at  the  same  time  declaring  Uu 
nothin«jf  but  the  duty  he  felt  he  owed  to  ll 
other  traversers  would  ever  have  induce 
-  him  to  give  them  publicity. 
I  They  were  two  letters,  which,  if  genuio' 
were  fatal  to  the  character  of  the  decease* 
The  last  of  them,  Mr.  William  Cowper  d 
clared  that  his  brother  had  shown  to  nim  : 
the  time  when  he  requested  him  to  write  l 
the  Barefoots  to  let  the  lodgings,  and  1 
afterwards  having  reflected  that,  conside 
ing  the  state  of  affairs,  it  would  be  betti 
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for   his  brotlier    not  to  lo<1ge   at   Mistress 
Stout*B,  neglected  purpoiclj  to  send  the  raes- 

It  does  not  appear,  tiQwevett  that  any  proof 
of  the  handwrliiDg  of  Mlas  Stout  was  olFered. 
or  that  the  letters  bore  her  ai:^uatnre  ;  and 
It  wotild  appear  atrange  at  thia  dny,  that 
counsel  on  thij  other  side  sbouhl  per  in  It  auch 
letters,  or  indeed  any  letters,  to  b*^  read  with- 
out having  the  handwriting  iii'st  proved* 
Keverthtdi^sa,  Mr*  Spencer  Cowper  proceeded 
to  comment  on  these  documents,  and  to 
observe  to  the  court  and  the  jury  tb at  they 
could  easily  niiderstand,  from  their  contents^ 
the  reoaou  why,  while  Santh  Walker  waa  in 
the  room,  he  did  not  deny  hia  intention  of 
sleeping  at  the  house  ;  for,  he  did  not  deem 
it  expt^dient  that  she  should  he  pref^ent 
during  any  controversy  tlnit  rnighl  ensue 
between  himself  a!id  Mtatresa  Stout  upon  the 
tubject.  On  the  maid 'a  depart  lire,  he  laid, 
he  had  argued  witli  the  young  lady  on  the 
scandal  tlmt  might  possibly  arise^  and  stated 
his  detei*mi nation  to  lodg^  at  the  Bar ef outs'. 
She  did  not  admit  his  argtmients,  and  he 
ended  by  abruplly  leaving  tlie  house.  Mr, 
Spencer  Cowper  then  called  Sir  WlJEiam 
Ashurst^  Sir  Thomas  Lane|  iiud  other  gen- 
tlt^men  of  note,  to  testify  to  hig  charac' 
ter  and  repuifttlQn.  All  of  ihem  bore  witness 
to  \n^  credit  in  that  regaid ;  and  two  of 
thenij  who  ha<l  w\ilked  over  the  grountJ 
between  Mistress  Stout's  residence  and  the 
Iieiirest  point  at  whitjh  she  could  have  been 
ilirown  into  the  river,  proved  that  it  took 
them  half-andjour  of  walking  at  tlieir  ordl- 
iiary  pace  to  do  it» 

At  thia  atag©  of  the  business,  the  jury 
began  to  exhibtt  great  imputlenee,  and  one  of 
them  suggestei.1  that  they  m^ght  withdraw  ; 
but  the  judge  (Miv  Justiee  Halsell),  who,  at 
an  early  sUgj  of  the  cafie^  had  seemed  rather 
impatit^^ut  aUo,  and  had  frequently  in  term  pled 
Mr.  Cowper,  when  he  conimented  on  his 
evidence,  beggmg  of  him  not  to  flourish  too 
luucbf  but  stick  to  his  case,  and  let  the 
evhlence  speak  for  itself;  told  the  jury  they 
must  make  an  end  &raL 

Under  thes^  circumstances^  It  ia  not  sur- 
prising that  Mn  Jones,  counscd  for  the  proae- 
cution,  confined  himiaelf  to  the  remark  that, 
aa  regarded  tlie  chai'acter  of  the  deceased,  no 
evidence  had  been  produced  save  tliese  letters, 
which,  after  all,  bore  no  signatures,  and 
covild  not  be  weighed  against  the  good  opinion 
enter  tain  ed  of  her  by  all  the  townspeople. 
To  which  the  judge  replied,  no  one  disputed 
that  she  might  have  been  a  young  woman  of 

good  character i  and  yet  her  brain    might 
ave  been  turned  by  her  paaaton,  or  by  some 
distemper. 

Of  tuia  very  remarkable  trial  perhaps  the 
atrorigeat  peeidiarity  is  the  judge**  charge  or 
rammingHip,  in  which  he  rend  em  th6  case,  if 
possible,  more  complicated  and  perplexing, 
by  his  care  to  tran^ter  every  atom  of  reipon- 
mbility  from  himself  to  thejuryiand  to  aobrd 


no  beacon  of  law  to  guide  them  through  th^ 
maze. 

He  commenced  by  oijaervlng  that  the  in- 
dictment agaiuirt  the  priaonersat  the  bar^was 
for  a  very  great  offence — for  murder — one  of 
the  high  est  offen  ces  in  th  e  eye  of  t  he  law*  He 
then  proceeded  to  sum  up  tht*  evidence,  and 
on  the  conflict  iug  testlmouy  relative  to  the 
mnking  or  swinimiug  of  dead  bodies,  he 
dechired  he  could  Und  no  certainty  in  it,  on^ 
way  or  the  other,  and  as  regarded  the  fact  of 
there  being  no  water  in  the  body  of  the 
deceased,  nnd  the  queation  as  to  whether  the 
bodies  of  drowneil  persons  would  necessarily 
contain  w^ater^  he  observed,  that  the  doctors 
and  surgeons  talked  a  great  deid^  but  that, 
nnleaa  they  (the  jury)  had  more  skill  In 
anatomy  t!ian  he  had,  they  would  n*>t  have 
been  much  edified  by  what  they  had  been 
told  ;  all  he  couhl  &fiy  was,  that  the  doctors 
dilfered.  Observing  on  the  impuLati^on  that 
tht^  deceased  had  comn^itted  snicuiej  the  judge 
confessed  he  w.ts  at  a  hym  to  conceive  why  a 
mjtle woman  like  the  deceased  should  have 
been  led  to  commit  such  an  act,  nnil  on  the 
subject  of  the  letters  purporting  to  have 
been  written  by  her,  to  Mr.  Spencer  Cowper, 
he  observed,  "  It  might  have  been  a  love-dia* 
t ruction,  and  yet  she  might  have  been  a  vir^ 
tuous  woman,  for  it  might  have  been  a  dis- 
temper that  caiue  upon  her  and  turned  her 
braiUi  and  diseoiuj>osed  her  mind,  and  then 
nu  wonder  at  her  writing  in  a  njanner  differ- 
ent from  the  rest  of  the  actions  of  her  life  ;** 
anil  he  concluded  on  this  part  of  the  case  by 
saying : 

^^  Geutlemen,  you  are  to  consicler  and 
weigh  the  evidence.  I  will  not  trouble  you 
any  more  about  that  matter/* 

ife  then  proceeded  on  the  case  of  the  other 
three  prisoners  ;  aud^  us  reg'irded  their  eon- 
veraatiuu  at  their  lodgings,  left  it  entir^ljf  to 
the  jury,  merely  observing  that  their  exj^res^ 
sions  were  very  st range,  and  they  (the  jury) 
were  to  decide  whether  they  were  spoken  in 
jest,  as  it  was  pretended,  or  in  earnest. 
There  had  been  a  piece  of  conl  and  a  btandle 
fouud  in  the  room  they  occupied,  after  the 
departure  of  the  three  gentlemen  next  morn- 
ing ;  but  he  knew  not  wha^  to  make  of  it. 
"  Trt dy/'  he  observed,  "  these  three  men,  by 
their  tatk,  had  given  gi*eat  cause  for  suspi- 
cion ;  but  whether  they  were  guilty  or  not, 
or  in  any  way  access ory  to  tlie  death  of 
tlie  gentlewoman,  they  (the  jury)  were  to 
determine.*'  He  then  dismissed  the  jury  to 
consider  their  verdict,  sayiog,  he  was  seu&ibl© 
he  had  omitted  many  things,  but  that  he  v^^as 
a  little  ^int,  and  could  not^  repent  any  more 
of  the  evidence* 

Half-an-bour  sufficed  for  the  jury  to  decide 
upon  their  verdict,  which  acquitted  alt  tho 
priaonera. 

The  story  is  not  yet  quite  at  an  end.    The 
mother  of  the  deceased   Quakeress,    strong 
in   the  conviction    of    the   priaoner^a   gjillt^     ^ 
and  burning  with  indlga^xXiya  ^t  ^i}ft,^  ^^^.w^il^    \ 
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\rrong  done  to  her  daughter,  determined  to 
prosecute  the  matter  to  the  utmost  limits  of 
the  law. 

Under  some  old  statute,  then  existing, 
although  seldom  fesorted  to,  a  writ  of  appeal 
lay  against  a  verdict  even  in  a  criminal 
case,  if  it  was  applied  for  in  the  name  of  the 
heir-at-law  of  tne  deceased,  within  a  year 
and  a  day  after  the  period  of  the  first  triaL 
There  was  some  difficulty  in  this  instance 
in  ascertaining  who  was  heir-at-law,  and 
the  required  perscm  at  last  was  found  in  a 
boy  ten  years  old,  named  Henrv  Stout. 

The  very  day  after  the  mother  had  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  the  pedigree  of  this 
child,  she  sued  for  uie  writ^  which  was  at 
once  granted,  and  on  the  thirteenth  day 
of  April  seventeen  hundred,  she  caused  her- 
self to  be  constituted  guardian  of  the  ap- 
pellant, with  the  view  to  prosecuting  the 
appeal. 

It  appears  that  the  writ  was  then  duly 
delivered  to  the  under-sheriff  of  the  county  of 
Hci-tford,  but  that  this  officer  neglected  to 
make  any  return  on  it,  and  it  was  not  until 
after  several  rules  from  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  were  obtained  and  served  on  him, 
that  he  paid  any  apparent  heed  to  its  exist- 
ence, finally,  ana,  in  fact,  after  the  term 
prescribed  bv  the  statute  had  expired,  he 
made  an  affidavit  to  show  cause  whv  he  had 
not  returned  the  writ  as  required  to  ^e 
etfect,  'Hhat,  on  the  sixteenth  of  April,  he 
had  placed  the  writ  in  the  hand  of  the 
infant." 

Upon  the  hearing  of  this  affidavit  in  the 
KiDg's  Bench,  the  court  ordered  the  under- 
sheriff  to  be  examined  upon  interrogatories, 
when  he  declared  that  the  appellant,  with  his 
mother  and  other  relatives,  came  to  him  and 
delivered  him  a  note  from  Mr.  William 
Cowpen  telling  him  that  the  infant  was  the 
plaintiff  in  the  appeal,  and  that  one  of  the 
women  was  his  mother :  whereupon  he,  not 
knowing  of  any  other  guardian  to  the  infant, 
delivered  the  writ  into  his  hands,  at  the 
reijuest  of  the  mother,  and  when  afterwards 
he  desired  that  it  should  be  returned,  he  was 
I  old  that  the  infant,  with  advice,  had  burnt 
it.  Upon  this  the  court  mulcted  the  under- 
sheriff  in  the  penalty  of  two  hundred 
marks. 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  family  and 
connections  of  Spencer  Cowper,  the  supposed 
priucipal  in  the  murder,  had  been  active  in 
endeavours  to  defeat  the  course  of  justice  in 
this  new  turn  of  the  case ;  for,  it  transpired 
tliat  the  delinquent  under-sheriff  had  been  in 
close  communication  with  the  Cowpers,  and 
that  William  Cowper  had  first  written  to  him 
to  ask  whether  a  writ  of  appeal  had  been 
delivered  to  him,  against  his  brother  Spencer, 
upon  which  he  had  sent  William  a  copy  of 
the  writ,  who,  thus  prepared,  had  tampered 
with  the  friends  of  the  infant  who  was 
legally  appellant,  and  induced  them  to  act  in 
the  way  already  stated. 


Mrs.  Stout,  the  mother  of  the  deceased, 
vain  petitioned  the  Lord  Keeper,  and  evi 
presented  a  statement  of  her  case  to  serei 
of  the  members  at  the  door  of  tlie  House 
Commons.  She  was  at  every  point  bi^ed 
the  courts  of  law  ;  but,  both  parties, 
printed  papers,  appealed  to  the  world  in  su 
port  of  theu*  respective  cases. 

The  friends  of  ^Spencer  CowpM*  alleged  th 
the  prosecution  and  trial  were  brought  fo 
wara  by  the  sect  to  which  the  deceau 
belongeq.  They  said  that,  aa  the  Quake: 
recoiled  against  the  stigma  of  suicide  attad 
ing  to  any  one  of  their  body,  profeaiiig  i 
they  did,  to  have  the  Light  from  above,  t 
guide  them  unerringly  tnroagh  life,  thi 
stigma  they  were  willing  to  wa^h  away,  eve 
in  the  blood  of  four  innocent  men.  1% 
attempt  to  procure  a  second  trial  they  thi 
represented  as  the  mere  efifort  of  midioe  ai 
revenge. 

On  the  other  hand.  Mistress  Stone  replied, 
was  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  mother  who 
onlv  child  had  been  first  cruelly  murdere 
and  then  yet  more  cruelly  defamed,  shou 
require  the  instigation  of  any  aect  to  xa\ 
the  punishment  of  her  child's  xnarderers  ai 
slanderers. 

She  utterly  denied  the  authenticity  of  tl 
letters  produced  as  her  daughter's;  ai 
alleged,  that  so  far  from  having  contemplat< 
suicide,  or  having  any  undue  intimacy  wi 
Mr.  Spencer  Cowi)er,  she  had  unent 
requested  a  young  gentlewoman  of  h 
acquaintance,  who  had  called  upon  her  i 
very  day  of  tlie  cattistrophe,  to  remain  in  t 
house  and  sleep  with  her  that  night ;  ai 
upon  her  declining  to  do  so,  on  the  pl^  of 
previous  engagement,  had  engaged  this  fria 
to  dine  with  her  the  next  day,  playfully  a 
ranging  what  they  should  have  to  eat. 

A  most  important  part  of  the  subeeque 
revelation  was,  the  fact  that  a  sum  of 
thousand  pounds  belongine  to  the  decease 
which  she  had  declarecf  her  purpose 
entrusting  to  Mr.  Spencer  Cowper  for  iuvei 
meut  in  the  purchase  of  a  separate  lii 
interest  for  het*self  in  the  event  of  h 
marriage,  was  nowhere  to  be  traced,  althooj 
it  was  known  to  have  been  in  her  posae«i( 
a  short  time  before  her  death.  It  w 
therefore  broadly  insinuatetl,  that  the 
might  be  found  a  motive  to  induce  Mr.  Co 
per  to  contrive  her  death,  if,  having  receiv 
the  money  for  this  purpose,  he  appropriat 
it  to  his  own  use. 

In  reply  to  this  charge,  Mr.  Cowpe 
friends  and  advocates  said  here  was  on 
hearsay  and  surmise,  defying  proof. 

Cowper  himself  does  not  seem  to  ha 
suffei*ed  much  by  the  trials,  as  regards  pi 
fessional  advancement.  He  became  Cn 
Justice  of  the  County  Palatine  of  Chest 
and  a  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  whi 
posts  he  held  until  his  death,  in  the  rei 
of  George  the  Second ;  few  lawyers  of  J 
day  attaining   higher    reputation,  than 


enJQjed  (suppoflmg  him  to  Imvia  been  an 
mnocdnt  man  able  to  enjoy  it)  for  the  space 
oi  thirty  yeara. 


i| 


THE  PnilPLE  SHORE. 

I  HAVE  rarely  eooe  upon  the  beach  with  a 
oountty  oouala  who  did  not  take  up  a  Imod- 
ful  of  dry  sea- weeds,  and  aak  me  what  the 
white  serpen  tine  thiuga  were^  which  he  saw 
tinon  it.  Wrack-spangle,  the  popular  name 
01  these  things,  imphea  that  tbey  deck  the 
sea-weeda  us  epanglea  adorn  robes,  The 
aayajoB  call  them  Serpuli^,  from  the  I^tin 
word  serpoy  I  creep.  Molluska  and  worms 
Jiviug  in  pipfs  are  called  tubicolo?,  or  tub©- 
d  we  I  lei's.  The  aerpuloe  live  in  as  fantftatically 
twifit(?d  pi  pea  as  ever  any  man  soiokea 
ETeEry thing  iu  the  sea  is  more  or  less  eoirered 
with  these  people  of  the  pipea,^ — aliells,  crabs^ 
weedB^,  timber^  everythiog  in  short  i  luid 
when  bottles  have  been  thrown  overboard 
from  ships,  they  have  often  been  waslied 
ashore,  gorgeously  and  fantssiic^ly  decorated 
with  8cu]pture-like  featoona  of  them.  Glassy 
or  milky,  round  or  angular,  smooth,  wrinkled 
or  spiral,  prostrate  or  erect,  social  or  solitaryj 
there  are  great  varieties  of  these  pipe- worms, 
differing  in  dze  as  in  form,  from  the  tiniest 
spangle  of  the  wrack,  to  the  sei^itke  fotmd  in 
the  coral  reefs  of  the  tropica  which  are  some- 
timei  three  feet  long*  Tlie  body  of  the 
animal  is  cylindrical,  tapering  smaller  as  it 
rec«des  from  the  bead. 

The  first  segment  of  the  body  is  aurroiuided 
with  a  collar  which  appeal?  to  st^^crete  tbe 
ttibe,  as  the  mantle  secretes  the  shell  of  the 
|SU>Uiiaks,  The  crystallised  portion  of  the 
'tftbes  being  more  prominent  than  the  organic, 
th^  tubes  of  the  worms  have  more  of  a 
mineral}  and  somewhat  less  of  au  animal 
nature,  than  llie  s bells  of  the  couch y lions. 
lliese  worms  breathe  by  fan-like  gill^tyfts 
issuing  from  their  heads.  The  giil-tufU  of 
tbe^e  annelidoe,  or  ring -like  animala,  are 
always  bizarre  in  their  appeanmce,  and  dia- 
piay  sometimes  beautiful  eoloura.  The  pipe- 
worms  are  usually  seen  witli  a  lid  or  stopper 
dosing  tiie  mouth  of  their  tubes.  When 
aome  of  the  species  lifl  up  the  lid  or  oper- 
ctile,  gill' tufts  are  seen  tu  beautiful  as  living 
flowers  of  o range,  violet,  or  carmine  hues, 
A  pip4£^-worm  lifting  np  his  opemule,  and 
displaying  his  gillsj  is  like  a  tuft  of  petals 
comiog  out  into  full  blow  and  briliiaoce. 

The  tatid-sliell  ii  nearly  as  well  known  as 
the  wrack-spangle.  Every  child  knows  it 
who  htis  ever  played  with  the  wrack  and 
Band  at  high-water  raark»  1  made  my  drst 
acfiuaintance  with  it  when  determinedly 
building  castles  of  aand,  which  were  to  be 
at  out  euough  to  defy  the  Germ  a  u  Oceao. 
I  am  now  cured  of  my  belief  in  all 
auch  ca?tlea.  When  the  saud  castles 
withstood  the  waves,  the  child reu  applauded 
the  eastlea,  and  when  the  waves  destroyed 
the  oistlaa  three  tremendoua  cheers  were 


given  to  the  waves ;  but  of  course  grown-up 
folks  never  do  the  like.  The  sand-flhella  of 
SabellUf  Terebella,  and  Am  phi  trite,  consist  of 
tine  sand  glued  together,  and  forming  tubes 
resembling  the  hits  of  paper  which  are 
twisted  round  to  make  squilla,  or  form 
cigarettes.  Sabella  secretes,  the  aoatomists 
are  not  sure  where,  the  glue  which  cements 
together  the  silicious  and  shelly  sand  of  the 
funnels.  When  found  upon  the  shore  a  touch 
suffices  to  destroy  them*  Babella — m  ilie 
common  worm  of  the  saud,  or  sable,  is  pret- 
tUy  called — lives  in  these  naiTow  fimiiela  near 
low- water  mark.  SabtUa.  like  aerpula^  he* 
longs  to  the  sub-order  of  the  Head-gillst.  In 
sabella,  the  spiral  tentiicles  serve  both  to 
take  in  the  aliment^  and  to  renew  the  water 
which  supplies  the  giJls  with  oxygen.  Sir  John 
Daly  el  sjtid  he  had  observed  the  rejirmbic- 
tion  of  the  sabelU  by  scission,  as  amuug  tbe 
planarta.  Several  Head-gills,  «erpul%  tere- 
bella, and  protula,  for  example^  fix  their  eggs 
in  clusters  ti[K>u  stoues  near  their  fimntils. 

Children  playing  with  the  siuid,  find  cowry 
shells  as  frequently  as  sand-funuels*  These 
pretty  little  nnivalve  shdJs  are  called  cowries 
because  this  is  their  name  in  loclia,  where 
they  ar<i  used  as  money.  The  French  call 
them  tbe  porcelain  ee.vflejis,  lea  porce- 
taines  poux  de  mer*  The  porcelain  polish 
Is  due  to  the  mantle  issuing  from  the  shelly 
and  covering  the  whole  of  lt>  Tlie  porce- 
lain cowries  crawl  like  suails,  displaying 
upon  their  m«-intles,  and  upou  their  heads, 
a  rich  variety  of  colours*  Tbey  have  long 
tongues  covered  with  tentiicles*  The  cowry, 
like  tlie  sabella, -dwells  in  the  vicinity  of  low - 
water  mark.  Cypre-'i,  the  learned  name  of 
this  creature,  is^  I  suptK>se,  derived  from 
mythology  J  and  bestowed  in  compUmeut  of 
the  beauty  of  this  pretty  conchylton.  The 
manufacture  of  the  {M>rce!aiu  shells  of  the 
eyprea  is  as  curious  as  the  shells  them- 
selves are  beauttfuL  At  Hmt  tlie  shell  con- 
sists of  a  simple  and  sniooth  twist  round  the 
imaginary  axis  of  the  central  column, 
while  the  lips  are  thin,  and  the  colour 
disposed  in  bands  or  waves.  As  the  »hell 
solidities,  teeth  aj^jear,  and  the  back  i& 
paiuted  with  a  coat  of  colours  in  obs'jure 
bands,  or  waves^  Finally,  as  the  teeth 
strengthen,  the  sides  are  thickened  with  a 
colouring  enamel  arranged  in  Hues,  blotches, 
netSf  and  wavea^  of  various  hues  and  pat* 
terna. 

LieutensJit  J.  B.  Haakeyi  of  the  Colling^ 
wood,  observed  a  co^tj  while  renewing  its 
shell.  His  observation  needs  confirma- 
tion to  convince  the  gainsay er;  which  I 
hop0  it  will  obtain  spti^ tidily.  The  forma^ 
tif>n  of  thesliell  is  a  work  of  time  ;  the  reuewal 
of  it,  tbe  gallant  Lieutenant  says,  Is  only  iw. 
ailhir  of  a  f*^vf  days*  He  observifd  a  cowry 
retire  into  a  nook,  as  if  it  were  intent  on 
Homethiuij,  The  animal  was  too  big  for  its 
shell.  The  process  of  the  lii'st  formation  of 
tbe  shell  was  revetted*    ThQ^<iV<i\H»\ifii;t'ixvQft 
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obscure,  and  the  shell  thin ;  when  it  was  | 
split  along  the  back  by  the  animal,  and  dis- 
api)eared.  Gradually  the  calcifying  pro- 
cesses of  the  mantle  formed  a  new  and 
larger  shell,  which  it  covered  with  a  fresher 
enamel  and  touched  with  surpassing  beauty. 

Serpula,  sabella,  and  cyprea  lead  us  down 
the  beach.  The  waves  strew  the  high-tide 
line  with  their  remains,  while  their  lives  were 
passed  beneath  the  line  of  low  tide.  As  we 
descend  the  beach  of  chalk  rocks,  the  colours 
which  meet  the  eyes  change  visibly  from 
preen,  through  brown  and  purple,  to  red. 
Wlien  the  low- water  mark  is  only  the  limit 
of  an  ordinary  tide,  a  glimpse  is  obtained 
(but  rarely)  of  the  red  shore.  When,  how- 
ever, the  neap  tides  of  spring  or  autumn  lay 
the  upper  edge  of  it  bare,  a  glimpse  of  it 
may  sometimes  be  caught^  and  the  glimpse 
will  never  be  forgotten. 

Dulse  and  Irim  moss,  common  and  well- 
known  plants,  indicate  the  whereabout  of 
the  purple  shore.  Dulse  is  generally  found  in 
the  transition  region  between  the  brown  and 
purple  zones.  Dulse  is  called  Iridea  edulis, 
because  it  is  eatable,  and  because  some  spe- 
cies of  it  reflect  light  prismatically,  like  the 
iris.  Coast-folks  on  the  south-west  of  Eng- 
land, the  west  of  Ireland,  and  the  east  of 
Scotland,  eat  dulse.  The  colour  is  dark  brown 
purple.  When  at  all  reddish  they  are  not 
good  to  eat.  The  blade  is  flat  and  expanded, 
and  more  fleshy  than  gelatinous,  being  com- 
posed of  densely  interwoven  fibres  running 
leugthwise.  The  shape  of  the  blade  is  egg- 
like, tipering  into  a  snort  stem  towards  the 
base.  The  root  is  a  spread  disk,  from  which 
spring  several  blades. 

The  writers  on  sea-plants  say  the  fronds  of 
Iridea  edulis  are  occasionally  eaten  by  the 
poor,  either  raw  or  fried.  Stackliouse  says, 
the  fishermen  of  the  south-west  of  England 
eat  it  after  they  have  pinched  it  between  red- 
hot  irons,  when  it  is  said  to  taste  like  roasted 
oysters.  Dulse  is  a  regular  relish  on  the 
tables  of  all  ranks  in  Aberdeen,  my  native 
town.  When  I  was  a  boy,  from  half-a-dozen 
to  a  dozen  dulse-wives,  accoi-diug  to  the  sea- 
son, used  to  sit  every  morning  on  the  pav- 
ing stones  of  the  Castlegate  selling  dulse. 
When  I  think  of  them,  the  beautiful  granite 
city,  seated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dee,  comes 
before  me  like  a  picture.  The  Castlegate — 
a  large,  oblong  square  formed  of  granite 
houses  of  all  ages  and  all  styles — was  a  won 
derful  old  place  in  those  days,  ere  the  nine 
teenth  century  had  eclipsed  the  middle  ages 
in  the  city  of  JBon  Accord. 

Ilec< Elections  crowd  upon  me  when  I  ought 
to  be  thinking  only  of  the  dulse-wives.  I  see 
shore-porters  dressed  in  blue  cloth,  with  broad 
Scottish  bonnets  and  broader  shoulders; 
carters  standing  upright  in  their  carts,  while 
driving  them,  and  looking  ruddy  and  sleepy ; 
recruiting  sergeants  of  the  Highland 
regiments  beguuing  the  country  lads  ;  and 
ladies,    followed    by    their    maids,    making 


purchases  of  fish.  However,  of  all  t 
figures  on  the  Castlegate,  none  were  more  p 
turesque  than  the  dulse-wives.  They  aat 
a  row  on  little  wooden  stools,  with  tht 
wicker  creels  placed  before  tliem  on  t 
granite  paving  stones.  Dressed  in  clean  wh: 
mutches,  or  caps,  with  silk-handkerchi* 
spread  over  their  breasts,  and  blue  st 
wrappers  and  petticoats,  the  ruddy  and  sou 
dulse-women  looked  the  types  ot  he.-Utli  ai 
strength.  Every  dulse-wife  had  a  clean  whi 
cloth  spread  half  over  the  mouth  of  her  ere 
at  the  side  furthest  from  her,  and  nearest  h 
customers.  The  cloth  served  as  a  counter  ( 
which  the  dulse  was  heaped  into  the  handke 
chiefs  of  the  purchasers.  Many  a  time,  whc 
my  whole  weekly  income  was  a  haltpesa; 
a  Friday's  bawbee,  I  have  ex[)endea  it  c 
dulse,  in  preference  to  apples,  pears,  blac 
berries,  cranberries,  strawberries,  wild  pei 
and  sugar-sticks.  When  I  approached,  the 
used  to  be  auite  a  competition  among  tl 
dulse-wives  for  my  bawbee.  The  young  on 
looked  most  winning,  and  the  old  ones  crackf 
the  best  jokes.    A  young  one  would  say : 

^Come  to  me,  bonnie  laddie,  and  III  giej 
mair  for  yer  bawbee  than  any  o'  them." 

An  old  one  would  say  : 

"  Come  to  me,  laddie,  an  1*11  tell  what  ID 
yer  wife  will  be." 

"  Ye  dinna  ken  yeraelf." 

"  Hoot  aye — I  ken  brawly  :  she'll  hac  ahei 
and  feet,  an  mou',  and  eyen,  and  may  be 
nose,  and  will  be  as  auld  as  me,  if  she  Uti 
as  lang." 

"  Aye  ;  but  ye  gie  me  very  little  dulse  fi 
my  bawbee." 

**  Aye,"  replies  the  honest  woman,  addiz 
another  handful,  *^  but  sic  a  wife  is  weel  worl 
mair  siller." 

The  dulse-wives  exploded  into  laughte 
when  the  old  woman  suggested  some  one  lil 
hei*self,  as  the  ideal  wife  which  youUi 
doomed  always  to  pursue  and  never  to  attsi 
As  the  boy  retired  laughing,  but  abashed,  tl 
young  one  would  cry : — 

"Y'U  come  to  me  neist  time,  laddie- 
winna  ye  ?  " 

Dulse  is  generally  eaten  raw  in  Aberdee 
Raw  or  toasted  with  hot  irons,  or  fried,  h\ 
especially  raw,  it  seasons  oaten  or  wheaU 
bread  admirably.  The  iodine  it  contau 
makes  it  an  excellent  vermifuge.  Peppe 
dulse— Laurencia  pinnatifida — is  much  moi 
rare  and  more  piquant  than  Iridea  edali 
At  Aberdeen  every  dulse-wife  has  ortiinaril 
a  few  haudfuls  of  pepper-dulse,  half-a-doK 
plants  of  which  she  adds  when  asked,  t 
every  halfpennv  worth  of  dulse.  Sometinn 
there  is  one  who,  being  weakly,  has  nothii 
but  pepper-dulse,  which  is  less  heavy  i 
carry,  and  more  costly  than  the  oommc 
breakfast  relish  of  the  Aberdonians. 

"  Wha'U  buy  duke  and  tang  !  "  ia  one  of  tl 
cries  of  the    fisli-wives    in    the    streets 
Edinburgh.      **  He  who  eata   the   dulse 
Guerdie  and  drmks  of  the  wells  of  Kildingia 
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Bftj  the  people  of  StTOiiBaj  **  will  escape  all 
maladies  exdt^pt  black  death  "  The  Norwe- 
gians call  tiula^  suU'Soell  or  iheep^fl  weed,  be* 
c4tise  tlttir  sheep  often  stay  eating  it  in  their 
fondtieBs  for  it  until  they  are  drowued  by  the 
retunjing  title.  The  Ecelt^nders  pr^erre  dulae 
by  waabiug  it  well  in  freah  water,  by  drying 
it  in  tbe  sun  until  it  gives  out  a  aweet 
powdery  substance  which  covers  the  whole 
plAQ^  anti  Viy  pitcidniz  it  into  ca«ki  and  kee{>- 
ing  it  from  the  air.  Preserved  dulse  Ia  eaten  j 
in  ibia  atate  wii^h  fish  and  butler,  or  is 
boiled  iti  Hi  ilk  ami  mixed  with  a  little  flour  of 
rye.  The  whiu*  powdery  eubslduce  which 
it  gives  out,  ia  m;Luiilte — the    priuclple    of 

kaiann^w 
The  eofnmon  planti  which  appear  beat 
to  ifleiitify  tbe  (nuple  sone  are  the  two 
ifell  '  uown  iprl»\\y  weirds  sold  oa  Irkh  moaa, 
wbic^j  it  re  enteu  by  the  wiae  in  the  shape  of 
jelUi^j^  iiud  bUi;cniMii^e«.  The  colour  of  both 
u  purple.  The  Irinh  moss  of  the  ^hops,  or 
caiT!4|^t^ii  of  ibe  Irish,  is  called  by  the  aavana 
Chouiirua  crii^pus  or  the  curly  gristle.  The 
blade  is  vatinble  iti  bread th,^-griiitly,  branch- 
ing  tluubly,  tiiit  or  curly,  with  wedgelike  eej^'- 
ment^,  aud  tops  that  ^eem  to  be  broken  ojf, 

A  gristly  pljtnt  populftrly  eonfoimded  with 
the  curly  gristle,  ia  ealley,  by  ibe  learned, 
Gigartiiui  moiuillosa.  Ladies  who  have 
atudied  these  plants  with  culinary  vievrs, 
prefer  the  Gigartiua  mamlUoea  to  the  Chon- 
orua  erispus.  Tbe  plants  are  both  chondri 
or  cArtilagtfS,  or  ^ristle^-^tliese  three  words 
mean  but  oue  thing — only  tbe  liitter  have 
tubercles  like  grape-dtones  scattered  over  the 
dfak  of  the  blaile,  and  are  therefore  called  the 
pgaxtinn  or  tbe  grape-etonea.  The  ^rape- 
stone  gristle,  which  is  ejceellent  to  eat,  is  dis- 
tinguished by  having  the  grape-like  tuber- 
cles supported  on  Uttle  stalks,  or  mamillosa. 
The  mama!  gristle  has  a  thick,  fan-like,  chan* 
nelleil  and  irregularly  branching  frond,  with 
oblong  and  wedge-shaped  segments.  It  it 
often  lound  roUetl  up  like  a  ball.  The  sub- 
stance is  tough,  and  when  the  fruit  does  not 
ripen,  the  tubercles  become  leaflets.  The 
druggists  sell  botli  plants,  con  fount  led  toge- 
ther, at  prices  varying  from  »  shilling  to 
four  abillinga  the  pound.  I  never  regret  my 
money  whatever  price  I  pay  for  it.  After 
having  been  pretty  well  knocked  about  in 
the  world,  and  after  having  dined  at  many 
of  the  different  sorts  of  tables  apread  in  it,  I 
dddLare  1  fancy  I  have  never  eaten  better 
food  than  the  gristly  seaweedi.  However, 
after  every  storm,  hundreds  of  cartloads  of 
it  are  carted  away  to   manure  the  fields. 

I  am  not  alone  in  my  partiality  for  Irish 
moea.  There  waa  a  time  when  it  was  a 
fiuhionable  dish ;  and  it  is  still,  everywhere  iu 
Frftnoe  and  Great  Britain,  more  or  les^  pie- 1 
scribed  as  food  for  invalids.  The  poor  of| 
Brighton  use  it  instead  of  aiTOwroot,  The 
curly  and  mamal  gristles  are  bleached  like 
linen  and  cotton,  and  when  dry  will  keep  for 
jears»    An  amiable  and  interesting  writer — 


the  late  Dr*  Landsbo rough — gives  a  recipe  for 
cooking  it^  which  is  found  to  be  excellent 
from  experience*  "  AV^ien  used,  a  tea-cup 
full  of  it  is  boileil  iu  water ;  this  water^  l>eiiig 
strained,  is  boiled  with  milk  and  sugrtr,  and 
seAsontng,  such  aa  nutmeg,  cinnaiuou,  or 
essence  of  lemon.  It  is  then  put  into  a  shape 
in  which  it  consolidates  like  blaueman^^e, 
and  when  eaten  with  crenm  it  Is  so  <;ood  that 
many  &  sweat-lipped  little  boy  or  girl  would 
almost  wiah  to  be  on  the  invalid  list  to  get  a 
share  of  it.^^ 

Many  purple  planta  mark  the  purple  2one. 
I  pass^  however,  from  them,  after  mentioning 
the  most  common  and  tlie  most  useful,  to  the 
fixed  animals  which  are  its  zooJogieai  charac- 
teristics. Country  coustn%  on  lirst  visiting 
low- water  mark,  require  to  be  cautioned 
againat  the  mania  of  discoveries.  They  risk 
the  &te  of  the  provincial  editor,  who,  after  a 
first  visit  to  the  British  capital,  wrote  in  such 
terms  of  the  wondetia  he  had  seen,  that  be  was 
known  ever  after  ns  "the  discoverer  of  Lou- 
doti."  A  pamphlet  has  reached  my  bantis  while 
writing,  published  by  a  M.  Caillaud,  who  has 
diecovei'cd  the  perforating  sea-urchins  !  Al- 
though these  animals  have  been  shown  in 
Paris  ever  since  the  days  of  Lamarck,  and 
his  pamphlet  says  nothing  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  common  English  hooka,  he  ia  irate 
with  the  Academy  of  Bcienc^  for  doubting 
his  priority. 

The  rock -pools  of  the  purple  shore  contain 
living  star- fishes,  The  thoru-Bkins  or  echi  no- 
de rmata  belong  to  deeper  water  and  a  luore 
brilliant  shore,  but  tbe  tide  sometiiaes 
abandons  them  on  banks  and  in  crevices 
which  they  cannot  leave  fast  enough  to 
escape  the  examination  of  the  curious 
observer.  A  five-fitigered  star-fiah,  walking 
by  means  of  the  four  rows  of  suckers  which 
line  each  of  his  fingers,  is  a  personage  not  to 
be  seen,  for  the  first  time,  without  surprise. 
He  cocks  up  the  tinjtcr  he  is  not  usijig,  and 
keeps  a  sharp  look  out  behind  with  the  red 
eyes  in  it  while  advancing  with  the  f^uir 
other  fingers  by  a  mode  of  locomotion  which 
is  his  own,  and  peculiar  and  originaL  I  try^ 
in  vain,  to  imitate  it  with  my  live  Rngei*s. 
Every  finger  sprawls,  and  all  tbe  four  iingera 
sprawl  ;  and  the  red  eye  of  every  finger 
slarea,  and  the  red  eyes  of  all  the  foof 
fingers  stare  ;  and,  indeed,  the  h>comotiou  of 
each  and  all  of  them  is  made  up  of  a  step 
and  a  a  tare,  at;d  a  stare  atKl  a  aten,  while  the 
cocked*np  thumb  stares— crab-like — fiercely 
behind.  The  rows  of  suckers  in  every  Huger 
are  on  the  alert»  and  every  sncker  is  as  sen- 
sitive and  active  as  if  solely  retpouslble  for 
the  safety  of  the  whole,  and  there  were  not 
five  times  four  rows  of  them.  Every  finger 
bttcomes  at  will  as  nsirrow  as  a  little  (inger, 
or  as  broad  ns  a  thumb.  The  spiny  cross-tiah 
which  I  am  describing,  have  a  choice  of  roadji 
fis  surprising  as  their  means  of  locomotion. 
The  edge  of  a  ledge,  the  &ce  of  a  rock,^ 
shelving  bank,  a  rugged  c-tevViift,  ^  t\L^t»;L<5viftaL 
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cracks  and  comers,  or  the  roots  of  seaweeds 
seem  equally  indifferent  to  the  moving  fingers 
and  the  staring  eyes.  ETery  red  eye  is  pro- 
tected by  a  pile  of  spines ;  and  a  circle  of 
spines  fonus  a  similar  palisade  around  the 
mouth.  The  sun-star  is  rarely  left  by  the  tide, 
but  the  rosy  five-fingered  and  the  spiing 
cross-fish  are  exposed  'dry  by  almost  every 
tide.  I  have  obtained  sun-stars,  sometimes 
with  twelve  and  sometimes  with  thirteen 
fiu^eni.  The  eye-palisade  of  the  sun-star  is 
a  <:ircle  of  spines  which  lap  over  the  eye  like 
the  fingers  of  a  hand ;  and  around  the 
mouth  there  bristle  two  comb-like  semi- 
circles of  spines. 

A  fixed  animal  which  may  be  taken  as  a 
mark  of  the  purple  shore,  is  the  purple- tipped 
sea-urchin,  which  perforates  chalk,  lime- 
stone, gneiss,  and  sandstone  rocks.  The  sea- 
urchins,  sea-eggs,  or  sea-hedgehogs,  are  calle<l 
Edhinida  by  the  savans,  aiul  their  word  is 
just  the  Greek  one  for  hedgehogs.  The  sea- 
hedgehogs  are  round  balls  of  prickles.  The 
starry  thom-skius  have  an  internal  skeleton 
of  mtjveable  pieces,  with  a  skinny  envelope, 
sometimes  chalky,  and  sometimes  leathery, 
while  the  body  is  radiated,  and  the  digestive 
canal  symmetrical.  The  sea-hedgehogs  are 
dilFerent,  their  chalky  skeleton  forming  a  box, 
sometimes  like  a  sphere,  and  sometimes  like 
a  disk,  while  their  digestive  canal  is  not  sym- 
metrical. The  thomrballa  of  the  sea  per- 
forate lodgings  for  themselves  in  the  rocks. 
IIow  they  do  it^  is  a  question,  in  answer  to 
which  the  present  state  of  science  furnishes 
us  with  nothing  better  than  conjectures. 
Several  years  ago,  the  British  Association 
collected  a  number  of  sea-hedgehogs  in  blocks 
of  limestone,  and  duly  supplied  them  with 
sea-water,  in  the  hope  of  surprising  their 
seci'et,  and  witnessing  their  perforations. 
Expectation  was  a  tip-toe,  and  discussion  was 
rife,  and  the  savans  watched  diligently;  but 
the  obstinate  little  prickly-balls  all  died,  and 
guve  no  sign.  Professor  Valenciennes  has 
sfiid  justly,  that  nothing  but  mechanical  per- 
forations have  as  yet  been  known  in  zoology. 
'I  he  teeth  and  spines,  no  doubt,  act  mecha- 
nically in  boring  the  holes  ;  but,  while  agreed 
as  to  the  fact,  the  difficulty  of  science  is  to 
know  how  it  is  done.  Hundreds  of  urchins 
are  found  together  in  colonies,  each  in  his 
rock  hole ;  and  tiny  little  ones,  the  size  of 
]>eas,  in  small  holes  in  the  partition5^  between 
the  lodgin-is  of  the  big  ones.  M.  Valentin 
Bays,  the  gills  of  the  echinoides,  consisting  of 
five  hollow  lobules  ramified  like  little  trees, 
are  external,  and  situated  upon  the  soft 
membrane  of  the  mouth.  It  is  diflicult  to 
see  how,  with  such  a  structure,  the  teeth 
could  be  used  as  the  chief  instruments  for  the 
excavation  of  the  hole.  Physiological  dis- 
cussions only  add  to  the  interest  inspired  by 
the  sea-urchins.  However,  whatever  the 
differences  of  opinion  may  be  which  diylde 
naturalists  respecting  the  physiology  of  the 
sea-side  thorn-balls,  there  are  none  respecting 


the  prettiness  and  singnlarity  of  the  appear- 
ance of  colonies  of  hundreds  of  them,  when 
their  purple -tipped  spines  are  seen  under  a 
thin  layer  ^f  limpid  water  in  their  shallow 
lodges  on  the  purple  shore. 

There  grows  noon  the  purple  shore,  a 
stony  pUmt  which  is  called  many-shaped 
polymorpha,  and  Melol^sia,  after  one  ofthe 
sea-nymphs  of  Hesiod.  Melobesia  is  a  purple 
plant.  The  frond  is  round,  attached  or  fim^ 
mdented  or  deeply  cut,  cylindrical  lod 
branched,  and  coatetl  with  chalk,  and  the 
clumsy  branches  are  often  merely  rudi- 
mentary. It  may  be  said  aside  tiiat  the 
description  is  scarcely  flattering  for  a  tea- 
nymph  attached  to  the  rocks  of  quiet  baja 
Melobesia  nestles  in  her  bosom  an  interestins 
conchylion,  and,  but  for  this  circumstance,  I 
should  not  notice  the  n}'mph,  although  awue 
that  she  made  an  excellent  cement  to  build  the 
Cathedral  of  Icolmkill.  The  luany-shaped 
chalk-plant  is  selected  for  the  nest  of  a 
bivalve  shell|called  Lima  tenera,  the  mooring- 
haven  shell.  The  animal  is  thin,  oblong, 
with  a  little  foot  bearifig  a  byssus,  and  with 
a  thick-fringed  lip  around  the  mouth,  and 
rows  of  tentacular  threads  around  the  edge 
of  the  mantle.  The  shell  is  oval  and  thin,  the 
hinge  is  without  teeth,  the  valves  are  nearly 
equal,  and  the  superior  edge  is  straight  and 
longitudinal,  while  the  valves  gape  in  front 
to  let  out  the  byssus.  Lima  is  white,  little^ 
and  elegant.  The  haven-shell  forms  her  little 
nest  in  the  many-shaped  chalk-plant  hy 
binding  the  clumsy  branches  together  with  • 
cord,  by  filling  up  the  spnccs,  and  smoothing 
the  rough  places  with  tine  slime ;  fimdly, 
by  lining  the  inside  with  a  tapestry  of  sill^ 
threads.  Few  shells  are  more  coiumon,  in- 
significant, and  uninteresting  tlian  the  little 
white  haven-shell  when  the  instincts  of  tlie 
animal  are  unknown ;  none  more  interest- 
ing when  it  is  known  that  the  creature  wliOM 
milk-white  shell  is  less  than  an  inch  long,  and 
only  about  half  an  inch  broad,  was  at  once  a 
mason,  a  plasterer,  a  rope-spinner,  and  a 
tapestry-weaver. 

The  number  of  the  pages  of  my  manuscript 
tells  me  I  have  already  used  up  my  share  of 
space,  without  entering  upon  the  red  zoue, 
and  without  mentioning  a  twentieth  of  the 
animals  included  in  my  notes.  I  shall  hope, 
by-aud-by,  to  write  out  a  few  obsei^'ations 
u|K)n  the  Red  Shore — a  wondrous  theme  for 
volumes.  Prior  to  leaving  the  j>uq)le  shores 
I  may  mention  a  couple  of  curious 
observations,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to 
M.  Milne-Edwards.  He  observed  in  certain 
minute  shell-fish,  which  have  been  separated 
from  the  periwinkles  because  their  mouthft 
are  oval,  and  not  round,  the  ambling  trot  of 
horses  characteristic  of  tlie  Australian  8i>ecieeL 
The  Hood  (Calyptra),  a  tiny  yellow  limpet, 
was  detected  by  him  \ipon  loose  shells  of 
Venus,  hatching  the  young  of  her  egg-duster 
under  her  foot. 

A  few  words  to  express  more  adequatdy 
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my  notiDUi  Jtbout  the  zotiea,  and  of  apology 
for  my  innova Lions,  The  red  shore  is  the 
garden  of  the  tad  plants.  Some  notion  of  the 
redness  of  dome  of  them  b  ^ven  by  their 
names ;    for    example,    Cruoria  pellita,  the 

fory-akin,  whidi  looks  Like  a  splash  of  bright 
\ot>d,  I  have  seen  &  rock  crerice  a  fiot 
deep^  and  with  four  or  five  feet  of  siirfacej 
which  looked  as  if  it  had  been  papered  or 
taptfislrled  witU  thb  ^ry  skin.  The  crubs  of 
th*j  uther  zones  are  l>rown  or  purple,  while 
the  crabs  of  the  red  zone  are  red.  There  is 
nne  which  is  called  the  straw berrj  crab, 
heaknm  the  carapaee  is  coloured  like  straw- 
berries. Fixed  animals  are  uameroiiB  on  the 
red  shore^  and  therefore  there  will  be  no 
dl*Kculty  in  describing  the  »>ological  geo- 
graphy of  it. 

Colour  is,  I  submit,  the  mark  of  the  Eon^ 
which  is  drawn  by  nature.  The  fixed  colonies 
of  animals  ought,  I  think,  to  determine 
loc^Uea  in  zoological  geography,  as  fixed 
towns  serve  as  marks  in  political  geo- 
graphy. Depth  of  water  ia  only  one  of  the 
conditions  in  the  choice  of  habitat,  aud  d<M:-s 
not  possess  ttie  importance  on  the  shores 
whion  is  given  to  it  in  booka.  As  tome 
of  my  reailers  may  wish  to  know  the 
views  of  my  predecesaors  respecting  the 
xones,  I  may  state  them  briefly.  An- 
douin  and  Milne- Ed svards  divided  the  se&^ 
short?  into  five  zones.  The  characters  by 
which  they  distinguiBhed  them  are  hydro- 
graphical,  botanical^  and  zoological.  Hydro* 
graphically  viewed,  the  tirat  zone  is  dry  at ' 
ortlinary  tides ;  the  second  commences  below 
bi^h-water  mark  when  the  tide  m  out ;  the 
third  is  bare  at  low  tide  ;  the  fourth  is  bare 
at  very  low  tides  ;  and  the  fifth  la  never  left 
uncovered  by  the  sea*  Botaaieally  charao- 
terieieii,  the  fiii»t  is  the  ulvace&n,  the  second 

ihe  lamin^triao,  the  third  the  coralline,  the 
btirth  the  great  iaminarian.and  the  fifth  the 
nuUifiore  z/ono  :  and  these  aiatiuguLshed  200- 
logiata  characterise  the  first  zone  zoologically 
by  thy  balanl  j  the  second  by  the  tarbo, 
patella^  pur[iura,  na$sf\,  actinfle,  talitrus,  or- 
chestia,  ic.  j  the  third  by  my tiluSj  patella^ 
green  actinm  and  compound  asctdia  •,  the 
fourth  by  patella  pellucida,  asteria,  cal- 
leanassa,  &c,|  and  the  fifth  by  pectenSj 
port Liii idle,  mai^e,  &c.  In  aU,  they  enu- 
merate four  or  five  hundred  species  of  ani* 
mala.  The  British  Aasociation,  while  adopting 
the  iiones  of  the  French  naturalietsj  reduce 
them  to  four — the  littoral,  latninarian,  coral* 
line^  an<l  ileep  sea  coral  zones. 

The  Eijglish  word  ahore  seems  preferable 
to  tlie  Greek  word  zone.  Shore  comes  from 
tha  Soxou  sciran,  and  signifies  the  score — the 
bit  fthorn  ofL  With  regard  generally  to  the 
innovation  of  translating  the  learned  names 
when  they  are  good,  and  using  the  literal 
English  ti-atislHtiou  as  the  name,  X  do  it 
b«cauae  I  think  it  will  be  time  enough  for 
me  to  writo  Gieek  when  I  shall  Jiave  the 
honour  of  addressing  a  large  circle  of  Grecian 


country  consine.  Since  I  have  adopted  it,  I 
have  been  informed  that  this  innovation  has 
been  introduced  simultaneously  into  Geimany 
by  several  naturalists* 
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A  BLANK  PRIZE. 

BAKEEits  and  Beceiveri-General  at  Hum- 
bughaueen  and  elsewhere  have,  now  and  then^ 
enclosed  me  lottery-tickets  that  are,  they  say, 
sure  to  make  my  fortune.  These  ftllows/l 
know  now  to  be  generally  Jews  of  the  lamest 
class,  whom  no  one  would  trust,  persooally, 
with  a  florin.  Bankers  they  are  not,  but  re- 
ceiver»~general  they  are  ;  for  they  are  ready 
to  take  in  any  thing  anvl  anyi»ody*  It  once 
happened  that  I  retamed  a  ticket  for  one  of 
these  lotteries,  aud  that  it  was  drawn  a  prj^e 
of  three  hundred  florins  *  for  the  full  amount 
of  which  the  banker  and  recaiver^general  a«?nt 
me  tickets  warranted  undrawn.  Since  I  pre- 
ferred tha  money,  howex-er,  I  sent  the  sisc- 
Gessful  number  to  the  respectable  landlord  of 
the  Weidenbusch,  who  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  recovering  the  amount  in  well- 
filed  Prussian  tlialers,  Jacob  expressed  aa 
much  rage  at  being  forced  to  pay  as  if  he  liad 
actually  been  defrauded  of  so  much  precious 
metal,  and  the  obliging  innkeeper  was  nafc 
without  doubts  about  the  safety  of  his  head  in 
some  of  the  filtfiy  windings  of  the  local 
Jewry,  There  is  an  instance  of  one  of  these 
receivers-gen  end  having  distributed  four 
tickets  of  each  number  he  was  authorised 
to  sell.  One  of  these  turning  out  to  be  the 
great  prlze^  he  instantly  received  the  money 
for  it,  and  decamped. 

It  happened,  in  another  case, — and  this  is, 
just  now  my  story — that  a  tradesman  in  an 
adjficent  state  had  putx^hased,  at  Frank  for t- 
ou-Main,  an  original  ticket;  whiehj  havijjg 
l>eeu  drawn  a  prize  of  one  hundred  thousand 
fiorLns,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  he  would 
sw  the  announce meiit  of  his  good  fortune  in 
the  pa|>eiis  of  the  next  day.  No  time  was  lost, 
therefom ;  for,  if  the  grocer  once  reach ea 
Frankfort,  he  would  claim  payment  of  the 
administration,  and  so  Israel  would  lose  the 
gold.  The  receiver-general  the i^e fore  dis- 
patched his  brother  in  the  assumed  character 
of  a  police-agent,  and  his  nephew  as  agendamie. 
Arrived  at  the  smali  town  in  which  the  victim 
lived,  the  mock- functionary  said  to  him  : 

**  iierr  Miiller,  I  wish  to  apeak  with  you 
privately,  and  this  person  must  h^  present  at 
our  conference/'  Orocer,  somewhat  alarmed 
at  the  mysterious  air  and  intimation,  retired 
with  the  visitors  to  his  back-room* 

**  You  ought  to  know,  Herr  Miiller,  that 
there  ia  a  law,  awarding  fine  and  imprison* 
ment,to  those  who  gamble  in  forei^  lotteries; 
a  distinct  informatiou  has  been  laid  that  you 

purchased  the  ticket,  K  umber .      It    11 

r entered  in  your  name,  and  my  duty  is  to 
bring  you  before  our  president,  in  arrest,  and 
aocom^mnied  by  this  gtfndarme.     You  will 
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observe  that,  to  spare  yoar  feelings  and  avoid 
disgracing  you,  we  have  been  permitted  to 
execute  our  function  privately.  We  will  get 
a  third  horse  for  you  in  ten  minutes ;  and,  at 
eight  o'clock  we  shall  reach  our  destination." 

*'But,  Mr.  Commissary,"  said  the  dupe, 
^  the  people  here  are  not  so  stupid  as  to  see 
me  carried  off  between  two  strangers,  with- 
out imagining  some  cause  connected  with 
police.  I  shall  be  ruined  in  my  business  and 
in  my  prospects,  too ;  for  Stadt-Kath  Haebeler 
will  never  give  me  his  daughter,  who  was  to 
have  married  me  next  month,  if  I  am  de- 
graded by  imprisonment  What  can  be  done 
to  avert  this  calamity  ?  ** 

**Nuthin(c.  The  proofs  are  too  distinct 
Three  months  are  soon  passed.  The  prison 
is  not  quite  so  bad  as  yon  may  have  hmurd.** 

"  Woe  is  me !  and  my  business  that  was 
going  on  so  well." 

**  Justice  cannot  take  your  bosinesB  into 
considei-ation,  Herr  Miiller.  It  was  for  you 
to  tliiuk  of  that  when  you  committed  an 
lllegHl  act" 

Here  the  gendarme  whispered,  as  if  to  re- 
mind the  commissary  of  police  that  they 
should  be  late  for  the  prisou,  and  that  there 
was  no  use  in  talking.  "  I  really  must  re- 
quire you  to  make  your  little  preparations, 
and  to  go  with  us,"  said  the  commissary. 

*'  This  is  frightful !  For  the  sake  of  mercy, 
let  me  send  to  my  lawyer,  else  tell  me  some 
way  to  avoid  this  punishment" 

"Properly,  Herr  Miiller,  I  could  neither 
let  you  do  one  thing  nor  the  other ;  but,  as  yon 
seem  sincerely  to  repent  of  your  offence,  I 
will  suggest  the  only  expedient  that  can  save 
you." 

"  Pray  tell  me  at  once,  anything— anything, 
dear,  good  Mr.  Commissary." 

^'Mske  the  ticket  over  to  a  person  in 
Frankfort,  for  example — to  the  person  of  whom 
you  liought  it  Put  to  your  transfer  a  date 
earlier  than  the  information  sworn  against 
you,  and  then  we  shall  be  able  to  exculpate 
you.  Give  me  the  ticket  and  the  letter  of 
renunciation,  and  I  will  go  over  with  it  But 
still  there  may  be  some  expenses  which — " 

"  Never  mind  that,  I  will  pay  any  chaises. 
Here  is  a  certificate  that  the  ticket  belongs 
still  to  the  man  who  sent  it  to  me;  for  I  refuse 
to  pay  for  it  now,  and  declare  that  I  have 
not  paid  for  it  at  anv  former  time.  The 
ticket  itself  is  inclosed.  Here,  also,  are  a 
hundred  thalers  in  good  Prussian  notes  for 
the  expenses.  Pray,  worthy  officers,  make 
haste,  and  bring  me  word  soon  that  no 
fuitlier  injury  will  accrue  to  me  on  account 
of  the  ticket  Hans !  give  these  gentlemen 
some  wine.  They  have  been  kind  enough  to 
tell  me  something  about  a  debtor  who  has 
kept  himself  out  of  my  way.  A  pleasant 
journey  to  you,  gentiemen.  Qood-bye,  until 
we  meet  again." 

Scarcely  had  the  false  commissary  and  his 
spurious  myrmidon  got  clear  of  the  town, 
when  a  busy  neighbour  who  had  just  returned 


from  Frankfort,  came  into  the  shop  with  a 
printed  paper  in  his  hand. 

"  My  dear  neighbour  !  you  Bad  a  ticket—* 

^Hush!  forheaven^s  sake,  nut  a  word  of 
that!" 

**  Well !  bat  I  think  you  have  won." 

"^  Impossible  !  I  had  no  ticket." 

•*  How.  no  ticket  I  I  saw  }ou  pay  for  it !" 

**  Would  you,neifl[hbour,  b4ir  witness  against 
me  ?  Never  mind,  I  have  signed  a  rvnim- 
ciation  of  my  ticket  in  favour  of  the  coUectar." 

"Was  it  Number 1" 

"Yes." 

^Then  yon  have  renounced  the  hnodrad 
thouHand  florins." 

"  Have  1  ? "  cried  Miiller.  '^  Am  I  the  mtlsit 
9^»  the  sun  has  set  up(»n  this  uight  ?  what- 
u  hat  is  the  penalty  for  gambling  in  the  forogn 
lotteries?" 

'*A  hundred  florins  fine,  or  imprisonment 
in  case  of  default" 

"  Is  it  regular  to  send  the  accused  partiM 
uniler  arrest  to  the  tribunal  ?" 

*' Certainly  not^  if  they  are  householden^ 
or  |>ersons  in  the  coniliiiou  of  procuring  bail 
li  irt  a  mere  civil  suit" 

''I  am  an  ass!" 

Then  MUller  told  the  entire  story.  The 
alarm  was  given,  pursuit  was  commenced, tke 
t«)wusmen  and  their  wives  came  to  oougiatt* 
late  their  neighbour,  and  staye<l  to  coudola 
Uld  Haebeler  shuffled  up  to  say,  that  In 
wuuhi  never  give  his  daugiiter  to  a  man  who 
hud  luck  and  had  thrown  it  away  like  a  dolt 
The  receiver-general  pleailed  that  on  the  day 
the  renunciation  was  dated  he  had  sold  tM 
ticket  to  one  Aaron  Schleier,  who  was  goM 
to  Podolia  ;  but  before  leaving,  had  passed  it 
to  somebody  whose  name  he  did  not  kuov. 
and  that  the  administration  had  already  ptid 
its  value  to  the  swindling  bearer. 


SPRINGS  IN  THE  DESEBT. 


I  PACK  the  long  deserted  room% 
Still  ttriving  to  recall 

The  toandt  of  footsteps  on  the 
Or  voices  in  the  ball. 


Along  the  walks  and  up  the  lawny 

I  wander  every  day ; 
And  sit  heneath  the  mulberry's  shi(d% 

Where  most  we  loved  to  play. 

No  stir  of  feet  the  stillness  breaks^ 

No  dear  familiar  tone  ; 
Since  taking  each  her  separate  wmy^ 

They  left  me  here  alone. 

To  love  them,  and  their  love  to  share 

Was  Ufe  and  joy  to  me  ; 
I  was  the  eldest  of  the  house ; 

My  sisters  they  were  three. 

As  one  who  marks  the  bud  unfold 

A  flower  of  radiant  hue, 
I  marvelled  day  by  day  to  find 

Uow  beantiftd  they  grew. 
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]  knew  thtim  i^DrOt  &tid  fit  for  lifet 

If  rmithly  life  wer*  given  ; 
Aciii  O  !  I  kaewif  they  ihould  dle^ 

They  weic  u  fit  f»r  H(f»^cji. 

Our  di'ldhood  wu  a  mrrFj  time^ ; 

And  grief— if  gritf  we  knew— =^ 
Bee  met]  uijy  tent,  like  run,  to  mtJtM 

Tlic  fluw<;fe  ipnng  up  anew. 

We  pArttri  ;  one  to  lordly  h&lli 

III  fofciigTi  dlimet  wsu  led  \ 
Whcro  love  each  di^j  tome  new  deliftil 

Or  be  J-  lifo*i  p^thirtj  >bcd, 

Tht  QlUer  choie  m  lowlier  lot ; 

A  ^koor  man't  homa  to  thire, 
To  cktcr  biui  At  h]«  daily  t&il, 

A  lid  loAtbe  Ijii  daily  c&rc^ 

Tl>e  \tH  «ii4  jrouQgetti — wbere  h  iKe  P^ 
I  thntight  the  would  %a.vt  itayed 

To  talk  with  mt  of  oihtr  d^iirt 
Beneath  tbe  niulbfity^i  frbidot 

I  kired  her,  ••  •  inotlif  r  kv«t ; 

And  niglitly)  an  tny  brout 
6he  kic]  he?  fiir  and  geutle  h^f 

Aotl  suog  hei-Eolf  lo  refiV 

I  kntw  Abe  could  not  find  h^r  peer 

Among  the  ioni  ef  clay  ; 
Tet  fiow  I  wept,  when  Angeli  ^m$ 

To  tik«  my  flowtr  iiwty  I 

An4  yean  hare  pused— long  t'ilent  jcon- 

Since  firit  t  dwelt  tlani^ 
Withm  tlie  old  deaeftcd  house, 

Wkonee  fto  tutich  love  wai  gonv* 

I  I  wm  Bot,  ]jke  my  tiiten|.fa]r, 

N^or  light  ef  hcait  u  tbey  ; 
r  1  idwiiyt  knew  that  mine  woulJ  bo 

A  lowly,  loaelj  waj< 

But  they  who  deem  my  portion  hvdg 
Know  not  th«t  welli  ve  found 

In  de*ertJ  wild;  wboK  lilent  ttre&jni 
Make  pcea  the  pvcbdd  gromidi 

Theresa  nat  h  blnde  of  grau^-a  leaf— 

A  btraHi  of  itimmerair — 
But  tlin  my  boftrt  with  love  for  Him 

Whu  miuJe  tbii  e^irth  lo  fur. 

And  mAny  a  lowly  friend  baye  I^ 

Or  iiek,  or  tad  of  hearty 
Who  bail*  my  coming  tkpa  witb  Jsy^ 

And  tight  when  I  deparl 

No  day  it  ever  lofig  ;  and  tiiglit 

BoiUd  getitlv  Bpirit  bHugi, 
To  whiiper  thought!  of  other  wofldi 

And  tif  diviner  thingi. 

Abd   if,   when  evening  thadowt  hXif 

I  aad  or  Lonely  feel^ 
I  kttMl  nie  ^wn  in  that  same  roota 

Wlief«  we  four  uied  to  kneci. 

And  tbere  I  aay  the  evening  prayer 

We  four  were  wont  to  lay  i 
The  very  place  bath  power  to  cham 

Ait  gloomier  tliou|bti  aw»y. 


I  have  a  Lh  on  sand  memonee  dear, 
And  quiet  joyt  untold  ; 

For  God  but  tikeB  hit  giftt  sLwrnyj 
To  give  them  \Ack  tenfold. 


A  JOURNEY  DTXE  NOKTH, 

THE    DROBCIIKT. 

The  Tsclivoatchik  m  not  necessarily  an 
Edult.  Tboiigh  mway  of  the  cla*a  are  men 
advanced  in  yeai^,  with  beAffU  ([uite  snowy 
and  venerable  io  Unik  at  (lenible  old  rogues 
are  thesa  to  che-at),  tbere  are,  on  the  cither 
hand,  numeroua  drosehkj-drivers  yvho  are 
lada— nay,  mere  clnldreiu  It  is  fteaperately 
ludicrona  to  see  ti  hn\t^  sonje  balf-scoi©  years 
old,  in  full  la^'livaatckik  accoutrejuent ;  for 
they  will  nut  bate  nn  inch  of  the  tune- 
honouri^d  coetuioe  ;  and  a<lhere  rigidly  to  the 
long  caftan  aod  the  gandj  aaah.  A  a  large 
men's  size  ajjpetirsi  to  b*?  the  only  pittera 
recognised  for  laebvoalchik  liooLs  auii  Uaia  in 
Bna^iaj  th«  diminutivti  heuds  and  spare 
little  legs  of  tbe^e  juvemle  drivers  are  lost 
in  a  forest  of  felt  and  an  aoysa  of  boot-tenUter, 
I  can  recall  now  more  (ban  une  of  thoiie  little 
pale,  weakened,  frightened  facea  bonneted  in  a 
big  liat,  precieeiv  li  ke  t he  man  w  ho  ia  titkiog  Ms 
wife's  hand  in  that  strange  mirror  picture  of 
John  Van  Eyck*B,  in  the  National  Uallery — 
the  Alpha  atid  Omei^a  of  art  rnecbaiuam.  aa 
it  seenM  to  me  ;  for  it  Van  Kyck  were  the  in" 
ventor  of  oil-painting,  he  has  anrt^ly  in  thia 
dawu-picture  attiLintti  the  highest  degiiee  of 
perfection  in  the  tiicety  of  njEinlputation  to 
whicli  that  vehicle  lends  itiieif. 

A  plague  on  Juhn  Van  Eyrjk,  that  be 
ahould  make  tne  on  mindful  of  mj  I$chvo8« 
tchik  I  1  want  an  excuse^  too,  for  returning 
to  him,  for  I  have  something  to  say  ahout 
the  vehicle  be  gains  Ids  livelihood  by  driving 
— the  Droschky.  There  ia  the  miuti  amount 
of  dfspftiriag  imcei  taint j  prevalent  coocern- 
ing  the  orthograpby  of  this  attelage^n  plain 
English,  a  one-horse  shay — as  about  its  con- 
ductor* In  half-a-dozen  book*  and  prints  I 
find  Droechky  spelt  in  as  many  different 
ways :  it  appejir^  as  D  roach  k  a,  Droaki, 
Drotchki^  Droskol,  and  Drusschka ;  I  am 
perfectly  ignorant  as  to  the  pHiper  method 
of  writing  the  word  ;  but  I  have  elected 
Droscbky  as  the  most  generally  accepted,  and 
I  intend  to  abide  by  It. 

The  real  HviasiaD,  or  Moscow  dioschky,  is 
simply  a  cloth-covered  bench  upon  clumsy  C 
spnnga  on  four  wheels,  with  a  little  perch 
in  front,  which  the  diivct  bestrides,  ^ou, 
the  j^asaenger,  may  seat  yonself  astridt'^or  side- 
ways, on  the  bencL  ^  It  may,  perhaps^  serve 
to  give  a  more  de^nke  and  pictori;d  idea  of 
the  droscbky,  if  I  describe  it  as  a  combination 
of  elongated  side-saddle  (sucli  as  are  provided 
for  the  rising  gene  rati  on^  ftud  ensured  by 
long-auffering  donkeys  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Spaniard  Tavern  at  Hampstead),  and  an  Irish 
ontaide  car.  The  abominable  jol tin e,  dirt,  and 
diaeomfortof  the  whole  cra^y  vehicle,  forciblf 
recall,  too,  that  HiberniaiiiiiBliAwXvou.    Tt«st^ 
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is  a  leathern  paracrotte  on  either  aide^  to  pre- 
vent the  mua  from  the  wheels  flying  up  into 
your  face,  and  the  bases  of  these  paracrottes 
serve  as  steps  to  mount,  and  a  slight  proteo- 
tion  in  the  way  of  footing  against  your 
tumbliug  out  of  the  ramshackle  concern  into 
the  mud :  but  the  imbecility,  or  malevolence 
of  the  droschky-builder  has  added  a  tin,  or 
pewter  covering  for  this  meagre  flooring,  and 
as  your  bones  are  being  rattled  over  the 
Eussian  stones,  your  feet  keep  up  an  incetf> 
sant  and  involuntary  skating  shime  on  this 
accursed  pewter  pavement  There  is  nothing 
to  hold  on  by,  save  the  driver,  and  a  sort  of 
saddle-pummel  turned  the  wrong  wav,  at  the 
hinder  end  of  the  bench  ;  the  droschky  rocks 
from  side  to  side,  threatening  to  tip  over  alto- 
gether at  ever^  moment.  You  mutter,  you 
prav,  you  perspire  ;  your  hooked  fingers  seek 
little  inequalities  of  the  bench  to  grasp  at, 
as  Claude  Frollo*s  tried  to  claw  at  Uie  stone 
copings  when  he  fell  from  the  tower  of  Notre 
Dame  ;  you  are  jolted,  you  are  bumped,  you 
are  scarified ;  you  are  dislocated ;  ano^  all  this 
while,  your  feet  are  keeping  up  the  diabolical 

Soose-step  on  the  pewter  beneath.  Anathema, 
laranatha !  if  there  be  a  strong  north  wind 
blowing  (Boreas  has  his  own  way,  even  in 
the  height  of  summer,  in  Petersburg),  and 
your  hat  be  tempted  to  desert  your  head,  and 
go  out  on  the  loose !  There  is  such  a  human, 
or  perhaps,  fiendish  perversity  in  hats,  when 
thev  blow  ofi^— such  a  mean,  malignant,  cruel, 
ana  capricious  persistence  in  rolling  away, 
and  bafiiing  you — ^that  I  can  scarcely  re- 
frain from  shakinflr  my  fist  at  my  vagrant 
head-covering  while  I  am  running  after 
it;  and  swearing  at  it  when  I  capture 
it ;  and  punching  its  head  well  before  I  re- 
settle it  on  my  own.  But  what  are  you  to  do 
if  your  hat  fiies  off  in  a  droschky?  Ton 
daren't  jump  out:  sudden  death  lies  that 
way.  The  driver  will  see  you  at  Nishi- 
Novcorod  before  he  will  descend  to  recover 
it ;  although  he  has  not  the  slightest  shame  in 
asking  you  to  get  down  to  pick  up  his 
whip.  AH  you  can  do  is  to  shut  your  eyes, 
tie  a  pocket-handkerchief  over  your  head, 
and  buy  a  new  hat ;  which,  by  the  way,  will 
cost  you,  for  a  very  ordinary  one,  ten  silver 
roubles — a  guinea  and  a  half.  As  to  stopping 
the  droschky,  getting  down,  and  chasing  the 
fugitive — that  might  be  done  in  Enguind  ; 
but  not  here.  It  seems  almost  as  difficult  to 
pull  up  a  droschky  as  a  railway  train.  The 
wheels  would  seem  to  be  greased  to  such  a 
terrific  extent,  that  they  run  or  jolt  on  of 
their  own  accord ;  and  two  hundred  yards* 
notice  is  the  least  you  can,  in  any  con- 
science, give  your  Ischvostchik,  if  you  want 
him  to  "stoi."  Meantime,  with  that  exe- 
crable north  wind,  where  would  your  hat 
be  ?  In  the  Neva,  or  half-way  to  the  Lake 
of  Ladoga. 

When  the  Scytliians  (was  it  the  Scythians, 
by  the  way?)  were  first  made  acquidnted  with 
horses,  we  read  that  their  young  mendeeirous 


of  taking  lessoiui  in  equitation  were,  to 
vent  accidents,  bound  to  their  mettlei 
steeds  with  cords.  I  think  it  would  be  e 
dient,  when  a  foreigner  takes  his  first  ai 
in  a  droschky,  to  tie  him  to  the  bench,  c 
least  to  nail  ms  coat-tails  thereto.  The  ' 
Russians,  curiously,  seem  to  prefer  these ; 
lous  vehicles  to  the  more  comfortable  dn 
kies.  They  seldom  avail  themselves  ol 
facility  of  bestriding  the  narrow  bench,  o 
sus  like,  but  sit  jauntily  sideways,  tap 
that  deadly  pewter  with  their  boot-tip 
confidently  and  securely  as  the  Amazotis 
scour  through  the  tan  at  the  Hippodr 
on    bare-backed   steeds.     Ladies,  even, 

?uently  patit)nise  these  breakers  on  wh* 
t  is  a  sight  to  see  their  skirts  spre» 
their  white  bosoms  to  the  gale,  like  al 
canvas ;  a  prettier  sight  to  watch  1 
dainty  feet  pit^aroatting  on  that  pe 
of  peril  I  have  betbre  denounced.  Wh> 
lady  and  gentleman  mount  one  of  t 
droschkies,  and  are,  I  presume  ou  toler 
brotherly  and  sisterly  terms,  it  seems  t 
lux^pted  as  a  piece  of  cosy  etiquette  for 
lady  to  sit  in  the  gentleman's  lap. 

While  waiting  at  a  house-door  for  a 
engaged  therein,  or  at  any  otlier  time  tha 
is  not  absolutely  compelled  to  be  drirlDg, 
Ischvostchik  has  a  habit  of  abanduning 
splash-board,  and  reclimng  at  full  lengil 
his  back  on  the  droschky  bench,  then 
snore  peacefully,  oblivious  of  slavery, 
mindful  of  the  stick.  To  the  full  lengtl 
his  trunk  would  be  perhaps  a  more  cor 
expression,  for  the  bench  is  only  long  eno 
for  his  body  down  to  the  knees  ;  aud  his 
booted  legs  dangle  comfortably  down  am 
the  wheels.  He  will  sleep  here,  iu  tbe  < 
in  the  rain,  iu  weather  hot  and  cold ;  t 
were  it  not  for  casual  passengers  and 
ever-pursuing  police  soldier,  he  would  so  tl* 
I  believe,  till  Doomsday.  There  is  one 
convenience  to  the  future  occupant  of 
droschky  in  this  ;  that,  inasmuch  as  it  is  |a 
sant,  in  a  hotel,  to  have  your  bed  warn 
there  are  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  c> 
fort  of  having  your  seat  warmed  vicariouj 
especially  when  the  animated  warming- 
is  a  Russian  and  an  Ischvostchik,  and,  • 
— well,  the  truth  must  out — rajigeJ,  di 
greasy,  and  swarming  with  vermin. 

I  know  that  I  am  sinning  grievously  aga 
good  manners  in  barely  hinting  at  the 
istence  of  such  things ;  but  I  might 
well  attempt  to  write  a  book  on  Vf 
without  mentioning  the  canals,  as  to  c 
nicle  Russian  manners  and  customs  ^ 
out  touching  ever  so  delicately  on  the  t 
of  the  domestic  animalculoe  of  tlie  ero 
There  is  a  little  animal  friendly  to  i 
and  signifying,  I  have  been  given  to  ui 
stand,  love,  whose  existence  is  very 
perly  ignored  in  the  select  circles  of  re; 
England,  but  who  is  as  familiar  iu 
society  at  Petersburg  as  the-  livelv 
is  at  Pera.    It  was  my  fortune,  duri 
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porlioa  of  my  stay  in  EuBsm^  to  occupy  aa 
'apartment  in  a  very  graud  houie  on  the 
Nevskol  Perspectivej  nearly  oppoaite  the  ea- 
tliedr^il  of  Our  Lady  of  Kn^an,  The  houso 
itaelf  had  an  eecleamattcal  title,  being  the 
Dotu-rt^tripavloakolj  &r  bouse  of  St,  Peter 
and  SL  Paulj  and  was  an  appanage  of  that 
wealthy  church.  We  l>ad  a  marble  Btaircaae 
to  our  hpimOf  imitattoti  ecagUola  coIuidub,  and 
panetapiiiuteJ  quite  beautifully 'with  Cupi'ls 
tnil  Vebuaeft.  A  Russian  lady  of  high  rank 
occuple<l  a  suite  of  apartmenta  f»n  the  fmtiiQ 
floor  ;  iind,  Ute  one  ttigUt,  when  I  was  about 
retiiiisg  to  rest,  her  well-born  excellency  (I 
used  til  t^%il  her  the  Queen  of  Bheba,  she  was 
iostfitely)  eoiideaceaded  to  order  her  botly- 
lervjtnt  to  iim  at  my  door,  and  tell  me  thai 
the  Barynia  dtsLred  to  speak  with  tne.  I  ac* 
^nlifi^dy  had  tm  interview  with  her  at  the 
I'tloar  of  her  ap^irtmentr  she  hein^  also  about 
;  |o  retsre  for  the  ni-^ht.  She  had  eoruethiug 
>sliow  me,  filie  said.  Kuidian  ladies  uUvaja 
iTe  something  to  show  you — a  bracelet,  a 
ricuttirc,  a  tame  lizard,  a  musicul  box,  a  lAy 
m  aifiher^  or  some  novel  ty  of  that  deseription^ — 
Ibut  thfH  vttis  simply  a  remarkably  handsome 
^laek  velvet  mantle,  with  two  falls  of  rich  bluck 
I  to  it  I  kuew  that  it  was  new,  and  hail 
ae  home  only  that  afternoon  from  Madame 
_  Falcon*a,  the  court  modiste  iu  the  Mala 
ftUlontie  ;  so,  expecting  that  the  countt^aa, 
ith  tlie  elegant  caprice  in  which  her  di^iiiii' 
giiinhul  p^-aition  gave  her  aright  to  indulge, 
wjs^h^  ,1  to  have,  even  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
ittornin^,  the  opimon  of  an  Angli^ky  upon 
ll^r  foiinlltjj  I  Baid  erttieally  that  it  w^ia  r^ry 
fVett^'  t  whereupon,  a  tfl|ier  finger  was  f^ointed 
In  a  jKirLiLniUir  spot  on  the  mantle,  and  ^  ad- 
fier^  v^Acti  Kiid,  *'  Regardez  I  '*  I  did  rei^ariler, 
ind,  otL  my  honour,  I  saw  stroUIug  leisurely 
0ver  the  i^lack  velvet,  gravely,  but  coidi* 
^  etently,  majestio  but  unaffected,  his  white 
tojKioat  on,  hia  hat  on  one  side,  his  nmbrella 
under  iii^  urni  (if  I  may  be  pennitted  to  use 
tuch  metaphorical  expres^uons),  aa  fine  a 
Lotrsi!^  a-i  csv^r  waa  seen  in  Su  GileaV  I 
bc»weii  aud  withdrew, 

I  niUf?t  e  It  plain  that  I  had  previously 
€3£pr+:'H-vd  Tuyficlf  as  tome  what  eceptic  to 
'tMs  h'tdy  respecting  the  animnlcular  phe- 
"Hamena  of  Kussia ;  for  I  hnd  been  stopping 
in  a  Clermau  hotel  at  Waasily-Oatrow^  where 
'  ^be  lieilrooma  were  scrupnloualy  clean  ;  and 
it  muat  he  algo  aali  that  the  latly  iu  qtieation, 
'&lK>u2i»  a  Btras^au  subject^  and  marrlt^d  to  an 
otfioer  in  the  gusinls,  had  been  born  and  edit- 
Oatetl  iu  western  Europe,  Had  she  been  a 
ive  Ruf^ian,  little  account  wouM  she  have 
ten  of  sneh  a  true-born  subject  of  the 

*  at  that  late  hour,  I  ween. 
Although  the  violent  and  eccentrio  oseilla 
tioiisof  a  dingle-bodied  droschky  undoubtedly 
oonduec  to  a  finnie  of  mind  whicii  ia  a  aove- 
reigfj  I'ute  far  hypochondriaijis,  yet  the  draw* 
h&ck^  to  itsjiidvauULi^es  (the  last  one  especiaUy) 
ftie  so  kiirful,  that  1  question  whether  it  be 
irortli  white   to  nudcrgo  eo  muck  aulferiug 


as  the  transition  fiora  a  Rtate  of  chronic 
melancholy  to  one  of  raving  miitlnesa.  In 
the  provinoea,  I  am  aorry  to  write  it,  it  is  olt- 
tiniea  but  Hobaon*8  ehoice — thiii  or  none  ; 
but  in  St,  Pet^t^burg  (and  1  suppose,  in 
coronation  thne^  at  Moscow),  thei\i  m  no  lack 
ofdouble-bodietJ  droschkies,  in  whiuh  you  may 
ride  without  auy  Yury  immineut  danger  of  m 
dislocation  of  the  arm,  raid  a  compound  friuy 
tnre  of  the  thigh,  or  *o,  per  verat.  Tlie  form, 
of  the  donble-boihed  droschky,  tkoujrh  not 
very  fanidtar  to  our  Loiig  Acre  caiTtage  ai> 
chitectfl,  is  well  kijown  iu  France.  Tiie  luba* 
bitants  of  the  Rue  du  Jeu  do  PanuH%  at  Vtr- 
aailles,  must  be  well  acquainted  witli  it ;  for 
therein  it  was  whilom  (and  U  so  ati!l,  I  hope) 
the  custom  of  the  great  French  pointer,  Mon* 
aieurHo&ACEYKU?fi;T,toride  in  a  trim  cocjuet- 
tiah  little  dro^chky,  presented  to  hliu  by  the 
Czat'  Nicholaa,  Iu  his  latter  dayi^  his  imperial 
friend  did  not  like  Horace  uuite  so  much  : 
the  impudent  artist  having  E>een  lotng aided 
enough  to  publish  some  I e titers  which  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  true,  aiad  not  ipjite  lavour^ 
able  to  the  imperial  regime.  Thl^^  droachky 
was,  it  neeil  scarcely  he  suid,  a  y>,vm  of  ita 
kind — ^a  moJel  Atlelage  Itusise,  Tot*  hor^e — 
likewise  a  prt^s^nt  from  the  empeior — was  a 
sTjperb  coal-bhick  iiUilon  of  tliti  Ukraine  ; 
and,  to  com  pie  tt.^  the  turn-oui,  the  driver  waa 
la  genuine  Isehvosudtik  costume? — in  hat| 
bootS|  and  cafUin  com  pie  ie,  J  w,*nt  to  aea 
tljs  douV>le-htHiied  tlrosehky  in  London^ 
Ischvoetehik  imd  all.  1  am  tirt-d  of  tan- 
dems, dog-ear t^,  mad-phablvn^  nnd  hooded 
cabriolets,  with  is  ill  burse  j*  and  short  tigers* 
What  couhl  there  he  more  apiey  dowji  the  road 
than  a  droechky,  sparkling,  t*'hininij.  faultless 
to  a  nut,  a  rLVt:tf  as  our  matchless  Eiighsh 
coaehbuilders  only  know  how  tfi  turn  oat  an 
equipage  ;  with  a  fast- trotting  m.irij  in  the 
flhafta,  and  a  driver  with  a  husiiy  l>e^Li^l,  a 
sky-blue  caftan,  shiny  l>oots,  and  an  lltdivoa- 
tchiks  hat?  I  thiuk  John  Coach  man  wonld 
not  object  to  grow  in  l^  u  beard  nud  vvtr:iring  a 
caft^xn  for  a  re;isouabie  advance  on  kis  wages, 
I  wonder  if  any  of  tlie  stalely  Euglii^h  hi- 
dalgos 1  savv  just  befi>re  I  let!  Itussra— if  any 
of  those  e the I'^'atlV' born  Seethe Uin^s  of  Lega- 
tion, and  unp:dd  iUtaeh^s^'Wdl  brin>^  home  a 
droachky  frum  thii  htnd  of  ihe  Kiifw,  or,  on 
their  return,  order  one  (nnu  Laurie  or  Uonl- 
ditch.  There  are^  perhup^s,  two  stij^Jit  ob» 
ataclea  to  the  naturaittjatiun  of  tlie  dixkscldcy 
in  England,  In  thc^  ti^'st  place,  yoit  euuldn't 
have  the  Ischvo^itcliik  ihraahi^d'  if  lit?  didn^t 
drive  well ;  in  the  next,  the  Eni;li?jh  i^i-iitleniau 
is  innately  a  driving  anLmsth  He  likes  tj  takja 
the  nbbons  himaelf,  wldlt?  his  groom  sits 
beside  with  folded  arms.  Iu  Hu!i-ia,  the  case 
is  precisely  contrary.  The  Kusjshiu  niuujik  it 
almost  born  a  coachmjin  ;  at  ull  fv^-ots,  he 
Itegius  to  drive  iu  his  tttndt're-^t  ehildhuod. 
Tlie  Eu^ian  gentleman  Rcarcely  ■  >'L*r  t<*iieli«a 
a  pair  of  reins,  'Ihe  wt^rk  is  too  baztd  | 
besides,  is  there  not  Ivan  JviLh*jvii^t\  v*  \i^u^ 
the  trouble  off  out  bjG^dal  l&^\-V«^t^J^tt^ 
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it  is  entirely  contrary  to  etiquette  for  a  gen- 
tleman to  be  seen  driving  his  own  equipage  ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  any  gentleman  so 
sinning  would  draw  upon  himself  a  reprimand 
,    from  the  emperor,  or,  at  least,  the  evu  eye  of 
the  police.    This  extraordinary  government 
seems  almost  to  be  jealous  of  private  eques- 
trianism.   In  no  capital  in  Europe  do  you  see 
such  a  woeful  paucity  of  cavaliers  as  in  St 
Petersburg.      I  do  not  speak    of  the  city 
proper,  in  which  the  execrable  pavement  is 
sufficient  to  ruin  any  horse*8  feet ;  but  in  the 
environs,  where  there  are  good  roads,  you 
seldom  meet  any  persons  in  plain  clothes  on 
horseback.     Either  it  is  not  Don-ton  to  ride 
in  mufti  (and,  to  be  candid,  there  are  very 
few  gentlemen,  save  the  members  of  the  corps 
diplomatique,  who  ever  appear  oat  of  uni- 
form), or  to  have  a  horse  to  oneself  and  to  ride 
it,  is  considered  in  certain  quarters  an  en- 
croachment on  the  imperial  prerogative  of  a 
cavalry  force ;  or — and  this  I  am  M  shrewdly 
to  suspect  is  the  real  reason — the  Russians 
are  bad  horsemen,  and  don't  care  about  equi- 
tation when  not  upon  compulsion.    Be  good 
enough  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Tatars  and 
Cossacks,  who  live  almost  entirely  on  horse- 
back, are  not  Russians.    The  Russian  cavalry 
soldiers  sit   tkeir  horses    in    the  clumsiest, 
painfullest  manner  you  can  conceive ;  and, 
though  they  have  the  vastest  riding-schools, 
and  the  most  awfully  severe  mandge  to  be 
found  anywhere,  the  Russian  cavaliy  are  no- 
toriously inefficient    as  troopers:    they  are 
grenadiers  on  horseback,  nothing  more.  They 
can  do  everything,  and  more  than  western 
soldiers,  in  the  way  of  manoeuvring,  curvet- 
ing, and  caracoling,  of  course — they  must  do 
it,  or  the   omnipotent  Stick  will  know  the 
reason  why  ;  but,  in  actual  warfare,  it  is  asto- 
nishing how  our  friend  the  Cossack  goes  up 
to  premium,  and  how  the  dragoon  goes  down 
to  discount.    The  peasants  of  Little  Russia 
make  tolerably  good  troopers  ;  which  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand,  seeing  that  with  them 
horses  are  scarce,  and   their  principal  ex- 
perience in  riding  and  driving  is  conhned  to 
oxen  ;    but  the  Russian  proper  is  almost  as 
much    a   stranger  to   a  horse's  back  as  a 
man-o'-war's  man  is,  though  he,  the  Russian, 
has  a  natural  genius  for  droschky  driving.  And 
this  I  write  after  having  seen  a  review  of  the 
Chevalier  Guards,  who,  if  size  and  magnifi- 
cence of  appointment  are  to  be  considered  as 
a  test  of  capacity,  are  the  twelve  hundred 
finest  men  upon  the  twelve  hundred  finest 
horses  in  the  world. 

Now  and  then — but  it  is  a  case  of  extreme 
rarity  of  occurrence—you  see  a  Gentilhomme 
Russe  driving  (himself)  a  feeble  imitation  of 
an  English  dogcart,  in  a  leafy  road  on  one  of 
the  pretty  isluH'ls  ii.  the  Neva.  Every  Russian, 
of  whatever  rank  lie  may  be — from  the  sun, 
moon,  and  st.irred  jieneral,  to  the  filthy 
moujik;  from  the  wliite-headed  octogenarian 
to  the  sallow  baby  in  the  nurse*s  aims— 
every  child  of  the  Czar,  has  a  worn,  pinched, 


dolorous,  uneasy  expression  in   his 

nance,  as  if  his  boots  hurt  him,  or 

had  a  cankerworm  somewhere,  or  a 

letter  burnt  into  his  breast,  like  t 

Mr.  Dimsdale.    They  are  not  good 

at — Russian  faces.    People  say  that 

climate,  or  the  abuse  of  vapour-hat 

gives  them  that  unlovely  look.     Bu 

climate  won't  prevent  you  from  lookii 

neighbour  in  the  face ;  two  vapour- b; 

week  won't  pull  down  the  corners 

mouth,  and  give  you  the  physiogui^i 

convict  who  would  like  to  get  into  th 

Iain's  good  graces.    No.     It  is  the  V 

the  Slmdow  of   Stick  through   whicl 

men  are  continually  passing,  that  ca 

evil  hang-dog  cloud  upon  theiu.   Well,  i 

the  Gentilhomme  Russe  in  his  dog-cai 

four  reins,  no  whip^  and  that  rueful  v 

have  spoken  of.  By  his  side  is  a  sla  ve> » 

evidently  shaved  against  his  will,  and 

of  the  same  (hirsute)  opinion  still ;  for  I 

are  obstinately  starting    out    of   for 

comers.    He  nas  a  shabby  blue  cap 

faded  gold-lace  band,  and  a  livery  that  <I< 

come  within  the  wildest  possibility  of  I 

been  made  for  him.    He  tries  mourufi 

fold  his  arms,  with  those  paws  covere.i 

dirty  Berlin  gloves,  and  he  makes  superb 

efforts  not  to  fall  asleep.     Master  and 

are  clearly  in  a  wrong  position.    The 

(a  first-rate  one,  with  a  flowing  luan' 

tail)  evidently  despises  the  whole  co[ 

and  kicks  his  heels  up  at  it    The  doge 

badly  built,  the  wheels  are  out  of  balano 

the  paint  is  dingy.    Tiiey  never  seem  to 

Russian  carriages  ;  I  have  lived  over  a  i 

and  ought  to  know.  This  Gentilhomme  J 

in  the  dogcart  is  about  as  mournful  a 

as  is  to  be  seen  anywhere,  even  in  Rossi 

But,    when   the    Russians     are    sei 

enough  to  abandon  imitation,  and  to  i 

or  fall  by  their  own  native  equipages, 

can  make  a  brave  show.     Of  little,  pri 

double-bodied  droschkies,  there  are  swa 

and  in  some  of  these  you   will  see  h 

worth  from  seven  to  twelve  hundred  i 

roubles  each.    Many  a  puny  cornet  ii 

guards,  too,  has  his  caleche  lined  with  is 

antique,  and  drawn  by  two  splendiii,  b 

Ukraine  horses.    I  may  observe  that 

horses  never  wear  blinkers,  and  that,  th 

full  of  mettle,  they  are  very  little  addict* 

shying.      The  harness  is  quite  peculiar 

Russian,  consisting  of  a  purple  net  of  leai 

work  profusely  spangled  with  small  (list 

silver.     Only  some  of  the  court  carriages 

drawn  by  hoi'ses  harnessed  iu  the  Knj 

manner.     Pretty  as  their  own  caparisons 

the  Russians  sigh  for  foreign  fashions ; 

extravagant   prices  are  given  for   a  an 

English    harness.      In    the    native    har 

there  seem  to  be  a  good  many  uuneces 

straps  and   tassels;   but   the    backs  of 

horses  are  left  almost  entirely  free,  whicl 

a  very  picturesque  and  wild  horse  of 

prairie  sort  of   effect.      Coal  black  is 
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lavourtte  hue  ;  next,  grey.  With  all  horsei, 
tLe  &e£taible  custom  is  obierved  of  allowing 
the  nmnefi  and  la  its  to  ^ow  ;  wad  the  coaee* 
queuce  is^  Ihat  the  aninj^la  Jook  about  thriee 
as  hand  some  and  a;s  tioble  (bkss  their  honest 
bearta !)  ns  the  be^i^tted,  be-greyhouuded 
fiteed^^  we  &«e  at  home. 

The  coachman  of  the  Prtnc€sa  Sehiliapoff 
(or  any  other  pnncess  you  like  to  find  a 
tL&me  }t>r),  the  couductor  of  those  coal-black 
steeds  (the  Schilkpoff  h»a  twetity-tiv©  hun- 
dred sertt*,  and  bail  the  Ognrzi  Ferspeetive 
belongs  to  her)j  ia  own  brother  to  the  ra^jged, 
dirty  Isclivtjfltdiik.  Nor,  though  be  is  coa<?h- 
man  to  a  princess,  is  bia  social  po^^ition  one 
whit  belter  than  that  of  Ivan  Ivanovitchj 
sprawl  I  ijg  cm  hia  back  on  the  drosdiky  bench. 
His  ciifuai  is  maiie  of  siiperHne  broadcloth^ 
eomeiitiLtfa  of  velvety  slaHlLed  at  the  back  and 
aides  with  enibroideryj  33  if  he  had  b«t?n 
knouted  witii  a  golden  whip  ;  bii  hat  is  of 
the  shiniest  nap,  has  a  velvet  band^  a  silver 
buckle,  aud  iA  decorated  with  a  bunch  of 
rosy  ribbonSj  a  bouquet  of  artiticial  0'>wers, 
or  a  peacock's  featiier.  He  has  a  starcherl 
white  neckcloth,  buckskin  gloves,  rings  in  liiB 
ears ;  his  hair  la  scrupulously  cut,  itnd  hU 
beard  is  bushy,  well  trimmed,  oiled,  and 
curled.  He  has  a  sash  I'adiant  with  bnght 
colout^,  atid  the  top  of  a  crimson  silk  shirt 
just  aFserts  itsfilf  above  his  cjiftan.  It  ia 
probable  that  be  some  times  gets  meat  to  eat, 
and  Umt  he  has  decent  sleeping  accommoda- 
tion in  the  Btables,  along  with  the  horses. 
But  he  is  a  Sl*Avi^  body  and  bonea.  The 
princess  Schiliapoff  may  sell  him  to*morrow 
"  if  she  have  a  mind  [to  those  who  have  an 
Idea  that  Busstan  seria  cannot  tie  sold  away 
from  the  soil,  I  beg  to  recall  Mr,  Foi'a  recom- 
mendation to  Napoleon  iionaparte  on  the 
anftsainatiou  question,  '^Put  aU  that  non- 
sense out  of  your  bead  '*].  The  princess  may 
«end  bim  to  the  police^  and  have  him  beaten 
like  a  sack  if  he  take  a  wrong  turning  or 
pull  up  at  the  wrong  miliiner'a  shop:  the 
prince^*8  mitjordomo  may,  and  does,  kick, 
Guff,  and  pitll  his  hairj  whenever  he  has  u 
inind  that  way.  The  prfnoess  may,  if  he 
liave  offended  her  beyond  the  power  of  stick 
to  atone  for,  send  him  as  an  exile  to  Siberiii, 
or  into  the  ranks  of  the  arm^  as  a  eoldien 
There  are  many  noble  families  who  pride 
the^uelves  on  having  handsome  men  as 
eofidimen  ;  there  are  others,  like  Sir  Boger 
de  Caver  ley,  who  like  to  have  old  men  to 
drive  them.  I  have  seen  some  of  this  latter 
category,  quite  patriarchs  of  the  box,  vener- 
able^  suowy-hearded  old  men,  that  might  have 
•ate  for  j>or traits  of  the  Apostles  in  the 
cartoons.  It  is  pleasant,  is  It  not,  to  be  six 
feet  high  and  as  handsome  as  Dunois^  and 
to  be  sold  to  pay  a  gambling  debt  ?  To  be 
iijtty  years  of  age,  and  have  a  white  head, 
And  grand-children,  and  to  be  scourged 
with  birch  rods  like  a  schoolboy?  And 
these  guod  people  are  White,  Mrs.  Harriett 
Beecher  Stowe,  White,  ma'am  I 


The  HitSHian  imperial  court  is  a  cotirt ;  by 
which,  ott  tJie  principle  of  coals  being  coa!% 
I  mean  that  the  Czar  baa  always  in  his  train 
a  vast:  uumlier  of  grand  dignitaries  of  the 
household,  and  bonAbde  courtiers,  constantly 
attendant  on  and  resident  with  bim.  These 
courtly  personages,  when  they  drive  about  in 
carriages,  are  permitted  to  ha%'e  a  footman  on  the 
box  beeiide  the  coachman*  Tiiis  John  Thomsa^ 
or  Ivan  Tomasovitch^  to  be  strictly  Russian, 
is  iin powdered  and  nuwhiskered.  There  is 
no  medium  in  a  serf's  sliaving  here  j  he  is 
either  fall-bearded  or  gaol-croppevl.  His 
shirt,  and  indeed  lower  babili  incuts  are 
doubtful,  for  he  wears  —  over  all,  sammer 
and  winter — a  bujje  cloak  dfRcendhig  to  his 
heels,  of  the  very  brightest  scarlet,  —  a  eloak 
with  a  deep  ca|)e  and  a  high  coUsu%*  The 
cd^es  of  tills  garment  are  pii^sseruinied  with 
broad  bands  uf  gold  embroidered  with 
countless  double  eagles  ou  black  velvet,  and 
tbc^e  have  such  a  weird  aud  bat-like,  not 
to  say  demoniac,  effect,  that  the  Muscovite 
Jjunkey  ciad  in  thi4  flmning  garment  and 
wiih  an  immense  cocked-haL  stuck  fore  aud 
afb  on  his  si  mi -shaven  heail,  Waiia  a  ^- 
tastic  resemblance  to  an  India- bouse  bea- 
dle, of  whom  the  holy  inquiaitiou  has  fallen 
foul  J  and  who,  shorn  of  his  staff,  but  with 
bis  red  cloak  converted  into  a  Sau  Benito, 
is  riding  to  an  auto  da  f6  in  his  luaater's 
carriage*  Some  general  ofllcers  hare  soldier- 
footuieu,  who  sit  in  the  rumble  of  the  calcehe 
in  the  military  grey  cloak  aud  spik*id  hel* 
met.  The  amhai$sadors  have  tbeii'  chasseurs 
plumed,  braided  and  couteau-tle-chaased  ;  hut 
with  these  exceptions,  the  outwai'il  aud  visible 
sign  of  the  fiunkey  is  wanting  in  Fetersburgh* 
Yet  everybody  Keeps  a  carriage  wlio  can 
atford  it ;  and  many  do  so  who  can't*  I  was 
very  nearly  having  half  a  piivate  urosehky 
my:5e!f ;  the  temptatiou  was  ao  grtat,  the 
horses  so  good,  the  coachman  su  i^kilful,  the 
dtfficuUiea  of  [jedestrianiHiii  so  grent,  the 
public  couveyaidCes  so  abominably  bnd.^  As 
1  luive  remarked,  the  majority  of  carriage- 
keepei's  dont  take  footmen  out  with  them, 
I  have  seen  the  great  I'rincc  Dolgorouki,  the 
chief  of  the  gendarmerie  and  secret  police, 
the  high  and  mighty  wooden  stick  in  wait- 
ing at  whose  very  name  I  tremble  still, 
step  out  of  one  of  tbo»e  nKjdoiit  little 
broughams  called  '*  pill-bo xes^"  open  11,  and 
close  the  door  as  if  he  kuew  not  what 
a  footman  was,  and  walk  up-staiiis  to  the 
second-floor  of  a  lodging-houae,  with  bis  aim, 
hia  ribbons,  his  helmet,  his  sword,  Ids  spars, 
unfluu keyed  and  unannounced.  Fall  no;,  how-* 
ever,  in  the  obvious  error  of  imagining  that 

*  Tho  EoAf ioufl  u<a  ex  tmvanoyj  food  of  r«d-  T^nflt 
a  tbliw  li  red.  frnpliisa  with  tEem  ihmt  It  fe  lioKSt^^i 
iiid««d«  thoy  iittTO  but  nam  wm4  (prvkniiMB^  ts  «■- 
pr«w  both  r«dii«w  ixid  bbUtUj.  fbe  tM^^mntm  Ittt^iwi 
flflwcr  in  llie  ra«»  ;  tUAJuglj,    BJai  t  thmi  h^  ft^  tnunt  fk^ 


Quoutly  to  bo  itdtnireil  ii*  p«per  or  vb 
ojctateaoe.    A  criroson  pettkont  IM  feb«  itttHO^  ^tmm  m  « 
p^^q.rtixb  girl :  *nd  to  li*Tf» »  rndfthiit  it  a«0 tt  »»€ 
S^ecS  of  a  liot(iat'i  mnbitMOk. 
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Ivan  Tomasovitch  the  flunkey  lacks  in 
Husf^inn  households ;  within  doors  he  swarms, 
mtdtiplies  himself  orientally  and  indefinitdy ; 
but,  out  of  doors,  Nous  Autres  do  without  him. 
Two  words  more,  and  I  have  done  with  the 
equipages  of  the  great.  Although  there  are 
probably  no  people  on  earth  that  attach  so 
much  importance  to  honorific  distinctions, 
caste,  costumes,  and  **  sun,  moon,  and  stars 
decorations  as  the  Busaians  ;  their  carria|fe- 
panels  are  singularly  free  from  the  boasttuly 
imbecilities  of  that  sham  heraldry  and  harle- 
ouinading  patchwork  which  some  of  us  in 
tne  west  throw  like  parti-coloured  snuff  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world  to  prove  our  high 
descent  And,  goodness  knows,  the  Russian 
nobility  are  baroarical^y  well-bom  enough, 
Thev  have  plenty  of  heraldic  kaleidoscope- 
work  at  home  ;  but  they  keep  it,  like  their 
servants,  for  grand  occasions.  For  ordinary 
wear,  a  plain  coronet  on  the  panel,  or — ^more 
frequently  still — the  siniple  initials  of  the 
occupant,  are  thought  sufncient  for  a  prince's 
carriage. 

A  last  word.  Since  my  i*etum  to  Western 
Europe  I  have  noticed  that  the  dear  and  de- 
lightful sex  who  share  our  joys  and  double  our 
woes — I  mean,  of  course,  the  Ladies  ! — ^have 
adopted  a  new,  marvellous,  and  most  eccentric 
fashion  in  wearing-apparel.  I  allude  to  the  cun- 
ning machines,  oi  a  balloon  form,  composed  of 
crinoline,  whalebone,  and  steel-— called,  I  have 
heard — sous-jupes  boufifantes,  and  which  I 
conjecture  the  fJEiir  creatures  wear  under- 
neath their  dresses  to  give  them  that  sway- 
ing, staggering  nether  appearance,  which  is  so 
much  admired — by  milliuera — and  which  I 
can  compare  to  nothing  so  closely  as  the 
Great  Lell  of  Bow  in  a  gale  of  wind,  and  far 
cone  in  the  dropsy.  What  have  the  sous  jupes 
bouffautes  to  do  with  the  coachmen  of  the 
Bussian  boyards  ?  you  will  ask.  This.  For  a 
very  swell  coachman,  there  is  nothing  thought 
more  elegant  and  didtinguished  than  a  most 
exaggerated  bustle.  The  unhappy  wretches 
are  made  to  waspicate  their  waists  with  their 
sashes  ;  and,  all  around  in  a  hundred  plaits, 
extend  the  skii-ts  of  their  caftans.  What 
species  of  under-garments  they  wear,  or  what 
mechanical  means  they  adopt  to  inflate  their 
skirts,  I  know  not ;  but  they  have  exactly 
the  same  Tombola  appearance  as  our  fashion- 
able ladies.  Isn't  it  charming  ladies  1  Only 
twenty  years  since,  you  borrowed  a  fashion 
from  the  Hottentot  Venus,  and  now  skirts 
are  worn  h  la  Moujik  Busse. 

There  are  some  old  Bussian  families  who 
are  yet  sufficiently  attached  to  ancient, 
pigtail  observances,  as  to  drive  four  horses 
to  their  carriages.  The  leaders  are  gene- 
rally a  long  way  ahead  ;  there  is  a  pre- 
vailing looseness  in  the  way  of  traces ; 
and  the  postilion,  if  any,  sternly  repudiates 
the  bare  idea  of  a  jacket  with  a  two-inch 
tail,  and  adheres  to  the  orthodox  caflan  ;  a 
portion  of  whose  skirts  he  tucks  into  his 
bucket-boots   along    with   his   galligaskins. 


Caftan  and  boots  and  l»«6clie8»  breecl 
boots  and  Cf^Un,;  bushy  beard  and  k 
crowned  hat  1  Dear  reader,  how  ofl^  si 
I  have  to  reiterate  these  words — howk 
will  it  be  before  you  tire  cf  them  ?  Th 
are  sixty-five  millions  of  people  in  t 
Yalley  of  the  Drybones ;  but  they  are 
alike  in  their  den*ee.  The  Russian  pec 
are  printed,  and  there  are  thousands  of 
pressions  of  gaudy  officers  struck  in  cokx 
cilt  and  tinselled  like  Mr.  Parks^s  charact 
(those  that  cost  three-and-six  pence) ;  i 
there  are  millions  of  humble  moujiks  i 
ischvostchiks^  roughly  pulled  and  hui 
daubed— only  a  penny  plidn  and  twopa 
coloured. 


A  DAY  OF  RECKOira^a 

nr  SBYEN  CHAPTERS.       CHAPTER  THE  FOVI 

Four  months  elapsed,  and  in  the  midii 
the  dark  winter-days  Alice^s  son  stmgf 
into  the  world.  Privation  had  come  i 
Bobin*s  home  before  this  ;  the  photogrs] 
business  did  not  prosper,  and  a  stray  gui 
for  a  caricature  on  passing  events  waa 
that  found  its  way  into  the  household  pu 
but  both  Alice  and  her  husband  were  i 
vellously  cheerful  under  the  circumstai 
At  last  Bobin  determined  to  apply  to 
father  for  the  restoration  of  his  bach 
allowance,<and,  in  that  intent,  he  went « 
one  momuig  to  his  office.  Carl  was  tb 
and  received  him  with  ceremonious  oonteo 
but  when  Bobin  opened  his  business,  and 
father  seemed  inclined  to  relent,  he  in 
posed  with  sneers  and  threats,  and  a  stoi 
quarrel  ensued,  which  resulted  in  the  youi 
brother^s  being  forbidden  his  father's  ] 
seuce. 

That  evening  Ike  and  his  favourite  son 
longer  than  usual  over  their  wine  ;  not  t 
either  drank  much,  for  both  were  abstemi 
men,  but  that  each  had  a  mind  preoccap: 
Ike  had  been  considerably  disturbed  by 
scene  at  the  office,  and  his  face  now  wor 
grey,  anxious  look  ;  his  hand  was  often  lil 
uneasily  to  his  head,  but  Carl  was  so  absor 
that  he  did  not  notice  the  gesture.  At  1^ 
the  old  man  rose  and  walked  unsteadily 
the  fireplace,  against  which  he  suppoi 
himself.  When  he  spoke  his  utterance  ^ 
indistinct  and  slow  ;  evidently  some  stra: 
influence  was  upon  hiuL 

**  We  might  have  left  him  that  paltry  tb 
hundred,  Carl :  it  was  not  mucli,**  he  s 
anxiously  and  deprecatingly.  A  cold  so 
curved  CarFs  lips,  but  he  neither  stir 
nor  looked  up.  Ike  continued  in  the  si 
tone  :  "  I  think  I  shall  tell  Wormsley  to 
him  have  it — ^the  lad  seemed  disheartened 
day :  Alice  ill,  and  the  cluld  to  look  to. 
you  think  Marston  will  have  left  the  otfic< 

Carl  started   up.      Marston  was   his 
ther's   confidential   clerk,   a  man  who 
always  stood  Bobin's  friend.    '*  Wait  u 
to-morrow,  sir,  and  you'll  think  better  of 
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he  said  shortly*  Ike  movifd  a  itcp  or  t^o 
[.fonrarfj,  stretched  out  his  Lund,  Iried  to 
;tuy  sn [net King,  And  fell  upon  ih@  floor 
i,tirii:keQ  with  paralysifi, 
,  About  ft  quarter-of-an-liour  afterwards,  ft 
bf^atbless  tneftseoger  arrived  at  Kobin^s  door, 
iiid  rang  the  photoifrapht^r'a  btiU,  It  was  too 
late  for  business,  but  he  went  down  from 
Alice^s  room  to  see  what  was  wanted,  aod 
hfHB  told  that  he  must  go  up  homa  iouue- 
iUtc4y^  for  hm  fatlier  had  had  a  fit,  at^d  w&a 
liot  expected  to  survive  the  night*  Ho  re- 
''iirued  for  a  mooient  to  his  wift?,  bade  her 
oi  wake  for  bim^  as  he  might  be  detained, 
id  lier  and  the  clnld,  aud  tbeu  oe^x^m- 
,aied  the  aervant  to  hm  fatUer^a  house  in  all 

His  liroiher  Carl,  Marston  the  clerk,  a 
ihysician,  £tud  the  housekeeper^  wei^e  la  the 
mb&r  aa  he  entered  it.  The  old  niim  was 
ig  a  frightful  effort  to  speak,  but  could 
it  articulate  a  word.  This  continued  for 
e  time  ;  then  the  atupor  of  iuseuBibility 
emed  to  shroud  all  hiB  faculties.  Poor 
•hm  held  oue  ef  the  powerless  hands,  aud 
brept  as  bitterly  as  if  his  father  had  been  to 
ijim  what  he  had  been  to  Car),  while  hts 
;ijr other  stood  by  quite  phlegtnatic  aud  un- 
L^oved ;    Marston  and   the    female    servant 

tfeje  also  deeply  affected.  The  physician 
led  all  t!ie  u^iual  remedies  wnthout  efFeot^ 
Hid  deliyered  oracular  sentiments  in  a  pro- 
Sessional  tone  :  Mr.  Branston  tuiglit  rally  auil 
ire  for  mouths,  or  it  J  might  be  'yeai's  ;  or 
kuother  fit  might  Huperveue  aud  prove  fatal. 
Tor  the  present,  noliiing  more  coo  Id  be  doue, 
lut  if  til e  patient  revived,  he  iiiight  have  a 
bw  drop»  of  a  certain  mediciuej  for  which  a 
>reicrlptioo  was  given — a  v**ry  few  droj>3,  in 
ra.t^r — and  tlieu  the  man  of  ph^aic  departed, 
pretty  well  aware  that  Death  wa^  lying  in 
radt  to  take  poeseseiou  of  what  he  lefU 

Ike  being  fallen  into  a  sort  of  lethargy 
phich  aeeojed  likely  to  contmue,  Ilobiu  ran 
^ome  to  reassure  ht^  wife,  promialog  to  oome 
i»ack  in  a  few  hours.  Marston  lay  down  to 
pett  in  ati  adjoining  room,  and  the  house^ 
keeper  went  to  her  bed.  Carl  being  left 
ilone  in  hia  father^a  room,  sat  down  by  the 
ll^-isiile  to  keep  his  watch  ;  it  was  the  fii^t 
jiime  such  a  vigil  had  fallen  to  bim,  and  the 
peadly  stillness  of  the  liouso  at  tuiduight 
^ireigbed  on  him  like  &  nightmare.    This  man 

Sever  bad  the  company  o?  good  thoughts,  but 
fteu  a  throb  of  fear  came  to  him  in  the 
|itllent  hours.  It  came  now.  He  got  up  and 
lifted  the  curtain  from  tho  window.  There 
ffwrn  starlight  in  tba  sky,  clear  and  pure,  aud 
Id  the  room  a  dim  lamp  burning  under  a 
ahade.  On  the  mantelshelf  where  it  stood 
Wre  ranged  bottlea^  full,  half-full,  and 
•Itnptyi  and  at  the  end  the  prescription 
lirooght  from  the  chemist^s  that  ni^ht.  It 
iras  |tlainly  labelled,  and  Carru  eye,  dropping 
•from  Uie  iamp^  fell  on  it  and  tixerj  tnere  ; 
jwandereii  away;  returned  stealth Qy^  as  if 
ifrmid  of  the  Uiought  it  polntedj  uid  then 


glanced  at  the  grey  old  head  under  the  crim* 
sou  drapery  of  the  bed,  Carl  ahadilered,  as 
if  chilled  to  the  bone,  walked  to  the  door  of 
the  room  where  Marston  lay  ;  put  hia  band 
upon  the  handle  ;  drew  it  back  ;  halted  irre- 
eolute^  A  alii^ht  moaning  uoiee  called  him 
back  to  his  failier^s  side  ;  he  w^aa  Btruggling 
to  spciik  again.  Carl  bent  his  ear  cluae  to  his 
mouth,  and  diatinguiabed  a  few  disconnected 
words  :  "  Robin — wife — my  will — Maintop — 
at  once  f*  he  seemed  to  be  in  an  agony  of 
hasUn 

Carl  stood  uprkht  for  a  momeuti  and 
looked  at  his  father  s  working  countenance  ; 
then  half-fiJlihg  a  wine-glass  with  w^ater^ 
poured  into  it  some  of  the  contents  of  the 
metliciuei  Once  he  stayed  his  ha  13d  ;  then, 
awlft  as  thought,  poured  on,  and  preaeuted 
the  draught  to  the  old  man's  lips.  He  swal- 
lowed it  all,  and  lay  back  with  his  icon's  arm 
under  him.  Csu-l  drew  it  away,  and  went 
behind  the  curtains,  and  looked  up  at  the 
starlit  heaven  a  with  a  ghastly  ftice. 

When  Eobin  returned  in  an  hour  or  two 
later,  hb  brother  met  him  at  the  cbamber- 
door.  Their  father,  he  said,  had  had  a  second 
Bei;sure  aud  waa  dead  ;  and  the  two  brotlien 
went  down-stairs  together. 

eaAFTKR  THE   FIFTH. 

Old  Ike  Eranston's  funeral  was  over ;  the 
sfiuttera  were  opened,  the  blinds  drawn  up, 
Carl  was  by  himself  in  the  houe© — his  own 
houue  now  ;  and  the  servants  in  tbe  kitchen 
were  talking  of  *' master's  father — old  master,** 
whom  they  had  buried  ceremoniously  that 
mornings  True  to  his  profession  to  the  last, 
Ike's  will  was  redolent  of  cbaiity  aud  twenty 
paund  bequests ;  but  the  great  bulk  ofhia  gains 
went  to  his  d ailing  Carl  ;  to  Robin,  nothing 
— not  a  shilling,  Robio,  though  grievously 
disappointed,  neither  reproached  his  fatber*a 
memory,  nor  complained  of  his  broth er'a 
greed.  He  merely  remarked  :  "  If  he  had 
lived  he  would  have  altered  his  will  ;  he  was 
move  tlian  half  disposed  to  forgive  me  the 
b^t  time  I  talked  to  him,  if  you  had  not  come 
between  us.  and  you  know  it,  Cui^l," 

Carl  did  know  it;  aod  not  finding  it  conve- 
nient to  make  auj  oBaeverations  of  his  good- 
will, the  brother!  parted  with  a  very  cool 
haiid -shake,  soon  aiter  the  other  people,  who 
had  paid  Ike  Braaston  the  respect  of  follow- 
ing him  to  the  grave,  had  dispersed. 

The  day  got  over  slowly.  Dinner- time 
eame,  anil  Carl  sat  down  to  bis  aoUtary 
repast,  with  the  white-headed  hutler,  who 
h.id  served  his  father  ever  since  his  marmge, 
behind  his  chair,  aiid  a  feline-footed  man  in 
livery  to  wait  upon  him*  Not  that  he  was  a 
m^n  who  loved  state  or  show,  Y>ut  that  he 
did  not  like  to  be  alone,  wna  he  thus  attended. 
He  dragged  the  ceremonial  of  dining  over  a 
long  hour  and  a-half,  but  it  waa  *!nded  at 
last,  the  round  table  with  the  decanters 
placed  by  the  fire,  and  the  servants  gone  out. 
He  drew  a  long  breathy  &s  if  to  freenis  ehefft 
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from  some  labouring  weight,  stirred  up  the 
fire  till  every  lurking  shadow  was  chased  out 
of  the  room,  and  sat  down  in  an  easy  chair 
by  the  he«arth— its  master. 

Its  master.  He  had  coveted  the  place 
long  ;  he  had  drawn  plans  of  what  he  should 
do  when  he  got  it ;  how  important,  how  re- 
spectable, how  powerful  he  should  be.  These 
plans  recurred  to  him  now  very  vividly,  and 
there  was  no  more  interest  or  beauty  in 
them  than  in  the  handful  of  white  ashes 
scattered  under  the  grate.  He  shifted  his 
seat  restlessly  from  sloe  to  side,  and  his  face, 
usually  so  calm  and  self-possessed,  was  of  a 
cold,  grey  pallor— an  awful  look  he  had,  as 
the  servaiit  remarked  to  his  fellows  in  the 
kitchen,  after  he  had  been  rung  up-stairs 
twice  to  replenish  the  blazing  fire. 

Contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  Carl  drank 
glass  after  glass  of  wine,  then  rose  and  paced 
me  room  heavily,  as  if  the  companionable 
sound  of  his  own  footsteps  was  better  than 
the  vault-like  silence. 

•*  No  wonder,"  said  the  housekeeper,  "  no 
wonder  he  felt  lonely  and  lost — his  father 
had  doted  on  him  ;  nay,  she  did  believe  that, 
close-handed  as  old  master  was  known  to  be, 
he  would  have  coined  his  heart  for  young 
master." 

Suddenly  he  paused  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  and  his  eyes  settled  on  the  great  mirror 
which  towered  between  the  mantel  and  the 
ceiling.  He  seemed  to  see  in  its  deaths  the 
heavi^'-draped  crimson  bed  in  which  his 
father  died,  and  between  it  and  the  light 
stood  a  tall  figure  like  himself  pouring  a 
liquid  from  a  phial  into  a  glass  of  water ;  a 
dim  lurid  glare  was  on  the  face  of  the  glass 
in  which  the  objects  wavered  shadowy,  and 
then  gradually  faded,  until  it  reflected  only 
the  sweep  of  the  window  curtain  behind  him 
and  his  own  stony  face. 

"It  is  only  a  delusion,"  he  said  aloud, 
but  his  limbs  shook  as  if  paky-stricken, 
and  his  heart  beat  like  a  hammer.  He 
rang  the  bell,  and  when  the  servant  appeared 
he  held  him  iu  talk  some  time,  asking  trivial 
questiona,  and  giving  as  trivial  orders,  until 
the  man  woii'.lered  what  had  come  over  him, 
and  suggested  that,  perhaps,  he  would  like  to 
see  his  brother,  Mr.  Eobin. 

"  No ;  not  him.  See  that  tliis  great  looking- 
glass  is  taken  down  to-morrow,  Stevens ;  I  am 
going  to  have  a  picture  in  its  place,"  his 
master  said  ;  "  that  is  all — ^you  can  go  and 
tell  Blumlell  I  want  to  speak  to  him." 

Bluudell,  the  white-haired  butler,  came, 
and  stood  some  five  minutes  with  the  door 
open  before  Carl  spoke,  and  when  he  did  at 
last  raise  his  head,  he  appeared  to  seek  in  his 
mind  for  what  he  had  mtended  to  say,  and, 
not  remembering  it,  he  dismissed  the  old 
servant,  recalled  him,  asked  for  a  chamber 
candlestick,  and  went  up-stairs  to  his  bed- 
room. Bliindell  remarked  that  he  never  in 
his  life  did  see  a  man  so  shook  as  Mr.  Carl 
by  his  father's  death* 


In  the  office,  during  the  dajtime,  whei 
was  surrounded  by  business,  Carl  Bran 
recovered  himself;  but  night  after  n 
this  fear  of  solitude  returned  upon 
Marston  observed  that  while  his  temper  g 
more  irritable  his  hardness  of  character 
laxed,  and  often  he  manifested  a  iota 
difference  to  opportunities  of  gain  w 
would  once  have  enlisted  all  his  bad 
selfish  energies.  Carl  had  made  the  disco 
that  a  man  may  be  rich,  respectable, 
portant,  and  powerful,  while  he  is  utterly 
hdpelessly  wretched.  He  would  havecbau 
places  with  the  bare-footed  tramp  in 
streets,  with  his  miserable  debtors,  with  ai 
body.  In  his  harassed  and  dejected  state  hei 
often  visited  bv  the  doctor  who  had  atteo 
his  father,  and  who  now  recommended  1 
either  to  travel  awhile  or  to  have  compi 
in  his  own  house.  Carl  did  not  like  to 
from  home,  and  could  think  of  nobody  f( 
companion  but  Mistress  Margery  Filkingt 
so  he  sent  for  her,  and  she  came.  He  i 
society  enough  now.  O !  it  was  a  blis 
household  where  Margery  Pilkington  rule 

Ere  long,  Carl  grew  more  afraid  of 
cheerful  companion  than  he  had  ever  b 
either  of  himself  or  his  solitude.  1 
glare  of  her  eyes  pursued  him,  watched  1 
as  steadfastly  as  if  she  were  his  fate  patiei 
biding  its  hour ;  she  dictated  to  him  on 
occasions,  great  and  small,  and  took  compl 
mastery  of  him ;  if  he  resisted,  she  wmm 
him,  and  there  was  that  in  her  hard  v( 
and  glittering  cold  eye  which  said  he  1 
better  not  quarrel  with  her  !  And  Carl  i 
not  quarrel  with  her  ;  but,  after  enduring 
two  years'  tyranny — to  which  old  monk 
discipline  must  have  been  a  trifle— M 
Margery  Pilkington  was  one  morning  foB 
dead  in  her  bed,  and  he  was  free  again. 

It  was  after  this  event  that  the  house  n 
sold  and  pulled  down :  an  institution  i 
charitable  purposes  being  built  on  its  a 
Carl  Branston  gave  the  money,  and  laid  t 
foundation  stone.  Afterwards,  he  went  abra 
It  is  but  imperfectly  known  what  he  < 
there.  Marston  conducted  the  business 
home  on  his  own  responsibility.  From  tii 
to  time  rumours  reached  him  that  Carl  h 
become  a  papist,  and  member  of  a  severe  co 
munity  of  monks  ;  then,  that  he  was  livi 
under  some  new  medical  regimen  in  an  ea 
blishment  near  Paris ;  then,  that  he  was  g( 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem — that  he  i 
an  attendant  at  a  public  hospital — ^a  volunt* 
with  the  French  army  in  AJgiers — fifty  thin 
of  which  the  brief  business  lettera — "  do  tl 
do  that" — ^gave  no  hint  whatever. 
Marston  believed  none  of  them.  His  mas 
loved  travel,  it  appeared;  let  him  have 
then ;  he  would  tind  all  right  whenevei 
pleased  him  to  come  home  agaim 

CHAPTER  THS  SIXTH. 

A  MERBT  heart  and  a  good  temper  i 
carry  their  owner  blithely  through  the  tri 


Rncl  difHculties  of  tliia  troiiblfsome  world, ' 
when  ft  bofiy  who  I  neks  thdr  pieaannt  buoy- 
ftucy  will  alt  down  in  doleful  dutupa  mid  let ' 
hh  carea  ride  aver  him  just  a«  they  will' 
Bob  in  Branston  and  Aliee  his  wife  were 
ahvaya  poor,  airu^gling  aud  hopeful ;  the 
one  cheered  and  upheld  tlie  other,  i^iid  while 
Dieir  fAmilj  anxieties  yearly  itiereasedi  their 
BAtuvfd  elieerfuliH^fla  iticreafied  too.  The 
photographic  busiiieaa  wu9  poorly  reraaoera- 
ttyc,  hut  Robin  wjia  a  quick  wit  at  a  carica- 
ture^  and  when  times  were  dull  be  wm  not 
superior  to  lithorrrnpliiug  a  Djusic  title,  a 
cin^ulajv  or  ft  biil-litHd  ;  Ludeed,  he  eould 
turu  hii^  baud  to  anything  in  the  drti-nghta- 
man^a  ^^J?  ^'^d  did  ;  with  three  curly  pat^f), 
each  a  step  above  the  other ^  and  six:  of  the 
brightest  tlue  eyea  in  the  world  looking  to 
pi.pa'i^  liandg  for  all  manner  of  thlng^^,  he  was 
liot^ikeing  of  a  souud  lieart  und  head — 
likely  to  stand  idle  in  the  maiket-place 
waiting  for  something  to  turn  up.  Alice 
was  a  very  eomfortable  helpuiatts  for  him  ; 
she  alvvaya  looked  bright  and  plenfitint,  imd 
prettily  dre&i«id  in  the  aim  pi  est  materials, 
ftiid  her  chihlreD  were  diii»ies  for  bloom  and 
heJilth  ;  Kobm,  apite  of  preoarioiu  work  and 

frecarious  pay,  was  a  happy  man  in  a  very 
appy  home*  Hi^  father  had  been  dead  now 
,««ven  years  ;  hid  hix>ther  Carl,  witli  wlioni 
ftinee  that  event  he  had  held  no  eommuni^ 
catioti  whatever,  had  been  abatfut  from 
^gland  upwards  of  live ;  atid  Ids  bachelor 
(rienda  had  been  drifted  hither  and  thither^ 
llulil^  beyond  his  fireside,  Robin  had  no  very 
Strong  interest  remaining. 

By    this    fireside^  he,  his    wifi?    and    hb 
dbildreUj  were  spending  a  cheerful  Chnstmas 
ere.     It  was  stormy  out  of  doors  ;  tlie  wind 
A£)d    the    rain    were  holding  high    holiday 
ttmougat    the     chimney    tops    and    churcK 
ifti6^ples  ;  and  there  w*as  just  that  sound  of 
liopcte^  drenched  diacomfbrt  in  the  streets  I 
that  ma^le  the  crackling  fire  look  the  very  | 
fthrine    of  household    ease    and    happiness.  | 
Hobiu  had  the  youngest  boy  uu  his  knee, 
tftkiug  repose  afler  four  and  twenty  journeys 
to  Banbury  Croea  and  back  ;  the  eldest  had 
]%tired  into  private  life  under  the  table  to ' 
anjoy   at  peace  a    new    picture-book ;  and  | 
master  Fr.^nk  was  lyina:  on  the  hearth-rug 
with  his  shoe-Boles  in  the  air,  aettiag  out  a  , 
Bobin^on    Crusoe    pn^e ;    Aliv^e  had  idle  I 
fingefii  fi^r  once,  and  softly  reflective  eyes,  | 
which  looked  as  if  they  were  aeeiug  pictures 
I        in  the   fire — pictures,  perhaps,    of  a  great 
L     future  for  her  children,  and  a  calm  auitimu 
I     time    for    Bobin    i^ud    herself,    after    their 
I     working  season  was  past  and  gone. 

■  At  lait  she  spoke ; 

I  ^So  Carl  has  come  back  to  England »  I 
I  wish  we  were  on  goo<i  termsj  Robin  ;  it  is 
I     unchristian  to  quarrel  for  years,*' 

■  '*  So  it  is,  Alice.  What  msMie  you  speak 
I    of  him  j  ust  now  ? " 

H        "I  was  thinking  of  him,  poor  fellow.    I 
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or  two,  we  should  do  him  a  world  of  good. 
He  has  never  thoroughly  got  over  his  father^a 
death." 

*^  How  strange  our  minds  should  touch  the 
aame  point  That  wa^^  just  what  1  was 
saying  to  niyaidf.    Listen— whut  m  that  1  '* 

It  was  a  long  irregular  kuijcking  at  the 
street  door  ;  Bobin  looked  up  at  his  startled 
wife,  and  sidd : 

"It  can  be  nobody  but  Carl  1" 

It  was  CarL  He  came  gix>puig  in,  daisisled 
by  the  ciiange  from  the  darkness  in  the 
streets  to  the  glowing  brlUiance  of  the 
parlour,  Robin  grasped  him  heartil}'  by  the 
liaud  and  bade  him  wt?leome.  Carl  stood  for 
a  minute  looking  from  one  fi^re  to  the  other 
with  a  bewildered  air,  movinij  hi^  hand  un- 
easily over  his  face  as  if  to  cle:u-  away  some 
mist  His  appeai^nce  was  deje cited  in  the 
exlreiue  ;  hi»  clothing  was  ilrenched,  his 
heavy  cloak  !iter*dly  clinging  to  him  with 
the  wet,  and  his  hair  lay  dabbled  in  grey 
streaks  upon  his  forehej^d,  II  is  face  waa 
white  auci  worn,  as  if  he  had  rben  from  the 
bed  of  tedious  and  painful  di>?ease  i  his 
voice,  when  he  spoke  in  answer  to  his 
brother's  greeting,  came  up  out  of  his  cheat, 
hollow  and  utict'rtain,  like  the  voice  of  a  man 
who  hits  kept  long  and  enforced  sdence* 
Alice  made  Lim  sit  tiowu  in  her  own  ch<dr. 

"  Vou  have  come  off  a  joui  ney.  Curl,  and 
are  quite  worn  out ;  you  must  not  try  to  talk 
yet/'  said  she.  He  looked  into  her  face  for 
a  few  aeconda,  and  then  aakad  : 

"  Why  have  you  put  your  hair  away  from 
your  face  ?  You  do  not  look  like  yourself  ; 
the  long  eurl«  were  prettier — t!ie  curls  were 
prettier,  Robin,  were  they  not  ]  Yes,  a  great 
deal  prettier,"  And  folding  his  hands  one 
over  the  other,  he  went  on  repeating  "  Yes, 
prettier,  a  great  deal  prettier/  like  one  in  a 
dream. 

Bobin  seemed  not  to  observe  KIs  odd 
manner,  and  after  a  little  while  Carl,  in 
watchiug  Alice  as  she  moved  about  the  tea* 
table,  recovered  himself  somewhat. 

**  1  have  come  home  for  good,  Robin,  now/' 
he  said  more  collectedly ;  *'  I  have  bought  a 
place  in  Yorkshire,  and  am  goiiig  to  settle 
down  there  and  lead  the  life  of  a  conu try- 
gentleman — a  country  gentleman  !  **  and  he 
laughedp 

"That  will  be  very  nice,  Cnrl ;  you  must 
be  aick  of  wandering  by  this  time,  are  you 
not  ? "  asked  Ahc«. 

"  Sick  of  my  life— sick  of  everything  I  You 
must  come — all  of  you- — and  keep  me  com- 
pany ;  the  more  the  merrier.  Tlm^e  are  your 
boys,  Robin  I  '*  The  three  children  had  drop- 
ped their  several  employmenta  on  the 
entrance  of  tlieir  stranger  uucle,  and  now 
stood  at  a  n>spectful  dbtatice  watcidnt^  him 
with  intense  curiosity.  At  his  mention  of 
them  Frank  drew  a  step  or  two  nearer, 
tightly  gras|iing  the  key  of  his  puzitle,  the 
pieees  of  which  were  strewn  on  the  hearth- 
rug. 
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QXL  aro  itark  mad^  Corlj  and  do  not  know 
jou  say ! " 

do  kQO\r  wlmt  I  say*  Let  me  be  I  " 
Dok  himself  roughlyj  but  Eobm  did  not 

hk  band,  for  tberu  was  a  dnngeroua 
r  in  CarFa  ej'ea  as  if  be  b>nged  to  spring 
id  ^rottla  bim.  Ab  tbii  instant  a 
1  kno^k  w&s  beard  at  tbo  street  door, 
t  caufled  Carl  to  cower  down  pale  and 
jling,  aa  if  he  would  hide  himself  Same 
iscended  tbe  ataire,  Alice  opened  the 
and  &  large  fore^n-looking  man  entered, 
[r.  C^  ia  here  ?  '*  he  obuerired  ;  then 
>ered  to  Robin  that  be  bad  a  word  for 
tiivate  ear,  **Yoii  will  fitay  here  a 
te,  Mr.  Carl/*  he  added,  lifting  a  foro- 
r  in  a  menacing  way  ;  "  Mji^iame  will 

/ou  company  till  we  return*"  They 
into  the  adjoining  room. 
It*  Carl  escaped  us  yesterday*  sir.  Yon 
tave  di^coTered  that  he  k  man  I  *^  said  the 
ger ;  **  you  will  allow  us  to  remove  bira  1  '* 
bin  looked  dUconcerted.  "  Mad  I  jes^  I 
jae  he  is — inde^^d,  of  co  urse  be  ia,  Th  ere  cfin 
>  doubt  of  it — "  he  replied,  besLtatint^ly. 
1^  be  can  not  be  witb  anyl  one  an  liour 
jut  betraying  it  nnmistakeablj*  It  is 
blelbat  be  may  have  told  you  hisfaactea  1 " 
Tea,"  8aid  Kobui,  and  paused*  The 
was  watching  his  countenance  closely, 
Llieunl  flidf-accusationa,  eh  ?  **  queatloiied 
nan,  who,  a  pi  to  of  his  foreign  air,  spoke 
isb  with  the  nati%'e  accent*  **  J  see,  he 
atai'tled  you,  air  ;  you  were  inclined  to 
ve  that  he  really  did  murder  his  vene- 
t  father  and  that  wouian  1  It  is  liia 
JL  I  bave  heard  him  confess  all  the 
;inai7  eircumstaucea  with  a  wonderful 
if  r^ity ;  but  just  in  the  aame  way  I 
I  be&rd  him  confess  to  other  deeds,  to 
ig  3^ou,  for  instance,  and  a  girl  called 
B,  and  a  variety  of  tht^fta,  in  th©  moat  cLr- 
itantlal  manner*  His  mind— wliat  he 
left  oi  itj  at  leaat — runs  perpetually  on 
ler,*' 

>bin  drew  a  long  breath.  "How  is 
I  at  he  ia  under  your  care  7  '*  be  aaked 
stranger. 

Sir,  1  am  a  physician  ;  aome  time  since — 
yeafs — Mr.  Carl  Bra  na ton  }jlaced  him- 
iii  my  bands,  and  I  undertook  to  jirotect 
against  hiui8^l£  Hia  lucid  intervals  are 
and  short.  Yesterday  morping  be  was 
-ably  well,  and  while  walking  in  the 
mds  of  my  bouac,  must  have  suddenly 
^ived  the  design  of  an  eacape  ;  but  he  waa 
Ij  traced.'* 

It  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  liave 
near  Ijondon,"  said  fiobin ;  "  1  should 
to  see  that  his  unhappy  condition  ia  as 
'h  ameliorated  as  it  can  be," 
Efatu rally,  sir ;  but  there  would  be  risk 
OS  babbhnga — marvelloualy  truthful  Ihev 
id  aome  times — rouatng  scrutiny.  On  the 
lie — consider  it  carcfully—on  the  whole, 
ould  be  &M  Wiiii  that  you  should  let  nje 
ove  bim  abroad,"  replietl  the  doctor- 


"  Let  ua  hear  what  he  says  himself/*  said 
Robin* 

"I  am  sure  be  will  be  of  my  opinion," 
returned  the  stranger,  and  they  went  back 
into  the  fii-at  room.  Alice  had  brought  la 
CarUs  cloak,  thoroughly  dry,  and  he  was 
buaj  putting  it  on, 

"  I  iim  ttlmoat  ready,  doctor/*  he  ejeelaimed, 
eagerly* 

*'  You  will  go  with  me,  will  you  not  1  Yon 
feel  s«fe  1  *' 

**  Yea,  mucb  safer »  Come  away/*  He  took 
no  notice  of  Alice^a  hand  lield  out  to  liini,  or 
of  the  tcai"3  fchat  she  could  not  restrain,  but 
hurried  down  the  stairs  holding  th^  doctor*! 
arm,  Eobiu  followed.  At  the  door  waited 
a  caiTiage  with  another  man  in  it,  like  a 
keeper.  Carl  got  in  ;  thtn  cried  out,  **  Good 
uij^ht.  Alice,  youML  come  to  see  me  ;  you 
LoOj  Robing  and  the  boys  1  ** 

*'  Vca,  ym^  Curl ;  poor  fellow/*  replied  hta 
brother,  wriogiitg  his  band. 

The  window  of  the  cai'nage  waa  pulled  up, 
and  it  drove  rapidly  away  down  the  street 
throagh  the  pouring  rain  and  howling  wind. 
Robin  returned  slowly  to  hia  wife*  She 
waa  crying  over  the  fire* 

*^  O,  husband,  what  a  Christmas  gueat ! 
what  a  coming  borne  !  "  cried  ahe. 

"  Sad  I  Marston  must  have  known  of  thiB^ 
—I  wotider  why  he  never  told  us/'  replied 
Robin,  "  What  did  he  say  to  you  while 
I  was  out  of  th^  room  with  the  doctor  1 " 

"  Hothiog/* 

**  Let  us  get  to  bed.  Poor  Carl  f  he  is  not  in 
bad  hands  seenunglVt  but  1*11  jjo  and  aee  after 
him  in  a  little  while.  It  ia  like  a  dream,  ia 
it  not  1   Come  and  gone  already  1  ** 


CHAPTER  THE  BSYENTH. 
Thji    summer   ftdl owing   Carl    Branstoii*$ 
visit  to  his  bi*other*a  house  in  London,  waa 
one  of  prolonged  drought  j   the  shrubs  and 
flowera  were  ah ri veiled  and   burnt   up,   the 
earth  yawned  in  thirsty  l^  rack  a  all  over  its 
Burfflee.     Robin  had  settn  Carl  twice,  and  had 
been  convinced  by  what  lie  himself  observed, 
as  well  as  by  the  doctor's  arguments,  that  he 
could  not  be  in  kinder  bands,  and  he  left  him 
where  he  bad  at  first  voluntarily  pliiC'^d  him- 
self.   Having  seen  bim,  Robin  wiia  waliafied 
that  hia  delusions  were  incut^ble,  and  by  and 
by,  happy  in  bis  own  home,  in  hSs  wife  and 
his    beautiful    children,    the   remembi*anco 
of  that  awful  visit  ceased  to  weigh  u|K»n  bim. 
As  for  Carl,  when  be  pasatHl  out  of  the 
dusty  arena  of  business  life,  his  pbce  waa 
BUed  up,  and  be  waa  forgotten,  as  mucb  as  if 
he  was  already  dead,     Hia  money  necumu- 
lated  untouched ;  bis  fate  bad  evalvod  itatdf 
step    by    step    from   the  crime    which   Ida 
parox^yams  of  remorse  continually  betrayed* 
From  that  moment  nviata  of  vngue  dread 
eoufused  him,  then  a  twilight  of  diatinct  feart 
which  made  themselves  ghastly  shapes  to  bia 
bH^tlily  eyes,  ami  tin  ally  madness  fell  upon  him* 
it  waa  ou  the  aeveot«enth  day  of  Au^gmt 
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tljat  he  esHiped  a  second  time  from  the  house 
in  which  he  was  guartled,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion he  was  more  successful  in  eluding  Dur- 
suit  than  he  had  previously  been.  Ten  days 
elajised  and  he  had  not  been  traced.  It  was 
known  that  he  had  money ;  it  had  never 
been  withheld  from  him  since  his  confine- 
ment ;  for  lie  loved  to  enter  into  imaginary 
sales  with  his  keepers,  and  would  not  be  put 
oflf  with  anything  but  the  gold  which  he  had, 
so  far  as  lie  was  himself  concerned,  succeeded 
in  turning  into  withered  leaves. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  August,  then, 
the  aimiversary  of  his  father's  death,  he 
towards  iii<rhtfall  entered  a  thick  wood,  a 
narrow  briclle-path  across  one  angle  of  which 
led  towards  an  extensive  flat  of  furze  and 
ling-covered  moor.  The  trees,  closelv  planted, 
and  still  in  their  full  summer  foliage,  ex- 
cluded all  but  the  rarest  glimpses  of  sky. 
One  may  imagine  this .  God-forgotten  man 
wandering  aindessly  forward  in  the  gloomy 
silence,  hungry  and  thirsty,  trembling  at  the 
rustic  of  a  leaf,  hearing  in  his  own  muffled 
footsteps  echoes  of  the  pursuers'  tread,  and 
panting  hastily  on  with  many  a  backward 
glance  along  the  blackening  path.  One  may 
imagine  him  stumbling  as  his  eyes  rove  from 
one  of  his  phantom  companions  to  another, 
cursing  them  under  his  breath,  and  then 
laughing  insanely  till  the  hushed  woods 
thrul  again — imagine  it  but  fjdully. 

Presently  he  became  aware  of  singular 
glares  of  light  through  openings  between  the 
trees,  and  patches  on  the  ground.  What 
could  this  appearance  be  ?  Not  lightning, 
for  moon  and  stars  were  shining  overhead ; 
the  effect  of  these  sudden  breaks  in  the 
shadowy  darkness  of  the  umlergrowth  of 
bushes  was  wild  in  the  extreme ;  to  Carl 
Branston  it  may  have  seemed  like  the  horrid 
approach  to  the  mouth  of  hell.  Soon  night 
was  changed  into  hideous  and  lurid  day ;  the 
stars  paled  before  its  glare  ;  a  low  hiss,  like 
laughter  of  triumphant  fiends,  seemed  to 
move  the  air  all  around  him,  and  hot,  auick 
breaths  waft  against  his  face.  He  must  nave 
now  lost  all  the  faint  glimmer  of  sense  which 
had  directed  his  wanderings  hitherto,  or 
what  met  his  view  on  coming  to  the  verge  of 
the  wood  might  have  been  comprehended, 
and  its  danger  avoided.  The  furze  and  ling 
were  on  fire  throughout  an  immense  tract, 
the  excessive  dryness  of  everything  causing 
them  to  bum  with  marvellous  swiftness.  To 
Carl  it  was  only  a  continuation  of  his  awful 
fancies,  no  more  real  or  unreal  than  they. 
He  was  bewildered,  mazed,  lost ! 

Straight  on  he  ran.  No  visible  outlet ;  he 
turned  ;  the  fire  had  crept  behind  him,  and 
was  rushing  for  the  wood.  To  the  right ;  to 
the  left ;  the  flame  was  there  before  him, 
— no  escape  !  He  was  literalljr  hemmed  in 
within  a  momently  narrowing  circle ;  the  red 


tongnes  came  leaping  and  dancing  ovei 
furze,  leaving  black  smokine  desolatioi 
their  track,  rtraight  towards  him ! 

O  calm  summer  night !  what  a  scene 
this  on  which  you  looked  down !  V 
horrible  despair !  What  deadly  fear !  V 
there  np  no  prayer  from  that  doomed 
miserable  man  in  his  extremity  1  No 
for  mercy  or  pardon, — no  outbreak  of  re] 
tance  ?  That  is  your  secret  and  heaT< 
His  hour  of  I'eckoning  came  to  him  then, 
such  as  his  account  stood  it  must  have  I 
given  in  to  the  just  Judge  who,  soooei 
later,  brings  every  man's  sin  home  to  him 

Carl  Branston's  wretched  re  maim  v 
found  and  identified  not  many  days  afier. 

The  Doctor  from  whose  honse  he  1 
escaped,  brought  the  news  of  the  cataitio 
to  Itobin  and  his  wife.  With  the  former 
Mr.  Marston  he  had  a  long  private  < 
ference.  The  disclosures  and  explanat 
then  given  and  received,  never  traiMp 
further ;  even  Alice  was  not  permitted 
share  them  ;  but  that  they  were  of  a  d 
and  awful  character  she  might  conject 
from  the  fact  that  notwithstanding  the  ^ 
accumulated  fortune  that  Carl  .left  bel 
him,  her  husband  still  continued  a  poor 
hard-working  man.  Some  years  later,  w 
their  children's  education  became  expeni 
and  money  would  have  been  of  solid  beo 
to  them,  she  ventured  to  ask  how  the  \ 
perty  had  been  applied,  and  why  it  ' 
diverted  from  them  ?  For  the  first  tiiu 
his  life,  Robin  spoke  briefly  and  steml? 
her:  "Alice,  if  my  children  were  barnc 
and  wanting  bread,  not  one  sixpence  of  Cu 
money  should  go  to  relieve  them,"  he  ssid 

In  process  of  time,  however,  fortune  tan 
a  more  lightsome  countenance  on  Kobi 
home,  and  though  not  likely  ever  to  be  rii 
necessity  ceased  to  press  upon  him.  Hisb( 
grew  up  fine,  intelligent, honest  men, and  nu 
themselves  a  way  in  the  world  both  honounl 
and  famous :  thanks  to  the  strong,  upri^ 

Srinciples  and  straightforward  system  of  o( 
uct  in  which  Alice  and  he  had  trained  the 
The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  e' 
was  a  proverb  impressed  on  them  very  et 
in  life.  Though  in  perfect  ignorance  of  1 
reason,  'the  lads  say  to  this  day  that  tli 
father  was  the  only  man  they  ever  kii 
who  had  an  unfeigned  and  undisguised  abb 
rence  of  money. 
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one  of  ray  him  ting  exciirsioni  iu  Cali- 
ki  in  the  month  of  November^  eighteen 
«ed  and  fifty,  I  came^  bj  mere  diiuica, 
eight  hoimes  liituated  on  the  extreme 


that  (Ley  mifortiiiiatelj  were  too  pAtriotic. 
Far  from,  home,  as  thw  were  In  Caiifyrrxia, 
they  cleToted  still  nearly  ali  their  time  and 
energy  to  the  Bacred  ciin^e  of  their  native 
country,  by  telliugp  and  some  times  even  be- 
lievlnin-,  tlie  most  atartUng  exploits  done  in 


of  a  little  peniu^nia  far  projecting  uito   Ireland.     In   consequence  of  their  excessive 


Say  of  San   Francisco.    The  place  wa8 

twenty  miles  distant  from  the  town, 

jjsarated  from  the  anrronnding  country 

rocky  luountainoua  range  and  a  deep 

The  houses,  exeeedingly  narrow  and 

nd  without  any  foandations,  were  con* 

ed  of  be^tna    and   planka^  and    leant 

nd  two  a^ainat  eaoh  other  that  they 

the  more  effectually  resist  the  heavy 

Each  pair  of  them  was  si^parated  from 

hef  by  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and 

yarda,  to  secure  them  from  a  general 

gnition.    The  bnildings  were  all  uni- 

f  allket  each  of  them  being  of  two  storeys, 


patriotism  they  could  not  earn  their  living, 
although  they  had  been  clever  enough  to 
c boose  a  very  suitable  and  lucrative  trade. 
In  the  monthof  January  the  Irish  people  left 
the  place.  Two  of  them  went  to  the  Band* 
wieh  Inlands  and  Auj^tralia  ;  Old  Mao  and 
Crow's  Head  returned  to  tlio  town,  and  Blue 
Jacket,  always  wand+^ring,  lived  here  and 
there  where  he  could  find  a  dinner  or  a  fchelter 
for  tbe  night> 

After  the  departure  of  the  Irijihmen,  how- 
ever^  the  cattle  were  not  safer  than  befoi-e* 
On  the  contrary,  the  robberies  increased,  both 
in  extent  and  boldn^s^.     Crowds  Head  Wi'ta 


aeh  storey  containiDg  one  single  room,  -  generally  suspected  to  have  organised  gangs 


imneys,  and  such  superfluous  hixunea, 
irae  tit  ere  were  none :  even  the  winr 
were  without  glasa,  and  the  upper  rooms 
ut  etairB. 

spite  of  the  Latest  map  of  the  mining 
St  and  Bay  of  San  Fraacieco^  in  w^hich 
lace  W14S  set  down  aji  a  flonrishing  town, 
me  of  the  eight  houaes  was  inhabited, 
its  inhabitants  were  three  IriHlitneu, 
e  position  WHS  tolerably  convenient  Uyr 
itufe  hunting  expedition  a,  I  made  up  ray 
at  once,  andcboae  a  couple  of  tlm  huu^t^a 
^y  temporary  residence.  The  Irishmen 
ided  to  have  some — I  do  not  know 
—right  to  all  the  buildings.  But  these 
jslons  proved  to  be  utterly  unfounded^ 
ey  haiJ  taJcen  posseaaion  of  the  first 
junt  in  the  same  way  as  I  was  doing 
with  respect  to  the  second  and  thiril 
g«  Nor  did  I  ever  ^d  out  who  the  reai 
ietori  were, 


of  thieved  in  the  town,  and  direct  them  to  onr 
peninsular— &  ausnicion  which  waa  only  the 
moi'e  confirmed  by  his  most  couetaut  com* 
panion* 

"  I  say,  air,'*  Blue  Jacket  said  one  day  to 
me,  "  mistrust  Crow's  Head  ;  he  is  as  des- 
perate as  cunning,  and  certaitily  one  of  the 
most  daugeroua  men  in  the  whole  country*** 

**  And  you  are  hi  a  aide-dfr<tampv**  1  replied, 

"  1  must  confess,  in  some  degree,  I  am,'*  was 
his  answer  ^  '*  but  confidence  and  goo*i-com- 
panionship  never  can  take  place  between  as.'' 

"And  why  not  r' 

"  I  a  evinced  his  iister," 

**  You  shall  marry  her," 

«  She  is  dead." 

"  Did  she  4ie  poor  and  miserable  t" 

"I  beliet^e  she  did  so,  poor  soul,"  be  said  in 
an  off-hand  manner,  aud  then,  growing  more 
Beriou%  he  continued  t  "  Crow's  Head,  I  am 
quite  sure,  has  made  up  his  mind  to  murder 


ae  daya  after  my  installation,  the  Irish  'me.    If  I   were   a  man  of  weak  intellect,  I 
increasod  by  two  countrymen  of  wt>uld  avoid  him;  but  there  <an  be  no  doubt, 

if  I  did  so,  he  would  find  me  out^  and  easily 

carry  his  pnrpoae  into  execution,  without  even 
being  suspected.  'Poor  Blue  Jacket,'  he 
wouid  say,  *is  killed — but  he  waa  too  incoa- 
siderate,  and  1  warned  him  more  thuu  ouc« 
not  to  wander  all  about  the  country/  Nq  ;  1 
will  stick  to  him— 1  will  watch  not  only  aU 
his  actions  but  even  his  thoughta  before  \la 


,  who,  as  they  probabiy  had  private 
m  for  concealing  their  true  namjeSj  were 

Blue  Jacket  and  Crow's  Head.  My 
jours  professed  to  be  fishermea,    Tery 

however,  I  learned  that  they  were 
ng  on  the  much  nobler  trade->At  least, 
ling  to  Caltfornian  notions — of  cattle- 
ig.    Tfaiey  would  bavs  prospered,  but 
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himself  is  aiware  of  them  ;  only  in  this  way  I 
can  escape  my  fate  ;  and  should  he,  notwith- 
standing all  my  precaution,  kill  me,  all  people 
would  ask  him,  'Crow's  Head,  who  killed 
Bluejacket — ^he  was  continually  your  com- 
panion?' Besides,  as  long  as  I  can  make 
Crow*s  Head  believe  that  I  am  of  any  im- 
portant use  to  him,  he  will  spare  my  life." 
'  These  confidences  were  not  calculated  to 
iippire  me  with  sympathy  in  respect  either 
to  Blue  Jacket  or  Crow's  Head.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  was  not  particularly  interested 
in  preventing  the  cattle-stealing,  as  I  then 
only  possessed  Old  Cream,  a  mare  of  most 
capital  intrinsic  virtues,  but  of  so  shabby  an 
appearance  that^  to  a  thief,  she  presented  no 
temptation. 

^ly  next  neighbours  were  seven  Frenchmen, 
living  together  in  a  small  cabin,  on  a  place 
which  they  called  Low  Point.  Six  of  them 
were  deserters  from  French  men-of-war,  and 
hail,  for  many  previous  years,  tried  all  the 
▼aried  fortunes  of  a  vagrant  life  on  the  islands 
and  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  eldest 
of  them— and  a  very  kind-hearted  fellow,  too- 
had  even  been,  for  a  year  or  so,  a  regular 
pirate  on  a  small  scale.  His  three  fellow 
pirateshad  been  hangsfd.  Now, the  six  mariners 
and  a  late  trumpeter  of  the  Parisian  Garde 
Mobile  were  very  harmless  and  honest  fisher- 
men, who  worked  hard  all  the  day  long,  and 
got  up  little  domestic  concerts  in  their  rare 
hours  of  recreation. 

On  the  opposite  side,  and  nearly  at  the 
same  distance  from  my  house,  there  was 
another  French  settlement  of  five  fishermen. 
All  these  twelve  fishermen  owned  nothing  in 
the  form  of  cattle  except  a  goat,  which,  of 
course,  was  a  most  precious  one,  as  it  had 
come  with  its  master  from  France  round  the 
Caf)e  Horn.  Its  loss  would  have  been  felt  as 
a  public  calamity  in  both  colonies.  But,  as  it 
always  remained  with  its  master,  and  accom- 
panied him  even  in  travelling,  either  by  land 
or  by  sea,  there  was  no  great  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  thieves.  Had  there 
not  been  persons  mors  interested  in  checking 
the  cattle-etealing  than  the  Frenchmen  and , 
myself,  the  thieves  would  have  been  quite  at 
tht'ir  ease  on  our  little  penkisula. 

But  besides  the  hunting  atid  fishing  people 
there  wa.s  also  a  regular  farmer,  called  the 
Irish  Captain,  although  he  was  neither  Irish 
nor  a  captain.  By  birth  he  was  a  Dane,  and 
by  trade  he  had  been  all  his  whole  life  a 
farmer.  The  Irish  Captain  had  a  stock  of 
cattle,  and  a  very  valuable  one,  too,  as  his 
oxou  ploughed  the  land,  and  his  cows  pro- 
duced milk.  Both  the  oxen  and  cows  were 
emigrants.  Califomian  bullocks— oxen  there 
were  none— would  not  work  In  a  plough,  and 
the  Califomian  cows  defied  all  human  industry 
to  get  milk  from  them.  They  would  rather  die 
than  give  milk  to  any  one  except  their  calves.  I 

A  little  further  in  the  interior,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  mountain-range,  was  the  I 
Cornelia  Bancho^  a  Califomian  manor-house ' 


constructed  of  rou^  beams,  and 
rounded,  instead  of  g^dens  and  park 
an  inmiense  extent  «f  mud,  on  i 
pigs  ond  dogs  basked  ii  the  sun,  and 
olack  birds,  in  a  moa  familiar  ma 
picked  up  the  vermin  iom  them.  S< 
Cornelia  was  a  native  gra^^lee  of  Callfo 
a  kind  of  duchess  or  Larchioneas. 
claimed  the  right  of  propety  over  fui 
five  hundred  square  miles.  Some  thnc 
heads  of  cattle  belonged  still  ULer,  alth 
the  herds  had  greatly  diminiSied  siiicf 
invasion  of  foreigners  that  had  *aken  ] 
after  the  discovery  of  gold.  She  looked 
magnificent  when  she  was  in  fal  <j 
adorned  with  gohl  chains,  pearls,  anl^; 
seated  in  a  waggon  at  feast  as  laii 
Gordon  Cummin^s^'s  African  hunting  wa 
now  exhibited  in  Piccadilly,  and  s 
drawn  by  two  bullocks  and  ten  or  si: 
mules  over  the  country,  unprovided 
roads.  But  such  occasions  of  great 
were  rather  rare.  In  her  house  gene 
she  wore  an  old  broad-brimmeii  straw 
her  son's  boots,  a  loose  white  shirt  and  a: 
petticoat  of  coarse  red  flannel.  Beside: 
son,  about  twenty  years  of  age,  a  P< 
gnese  adventurer  filled  the  place  of  pi 
minister,  and  ruled  over  twenty  or  tl 
Indian  lervanta  But  prince-heredi 
premier,  and  all  the  subordinate  sen 
were  of  little  service,  since  the  aspect  of 
country  had  been  so  entirely  altered, 
one  in  the  Cornelia  Bancho  was  able  to>] 
English,  or,  as  it  was  called  there,  Amer 
the  only  language  for  official  and  the  com 
one  for  commercial  business.  Moreover, 
population  that  had  inhabited  Gali£a 
before  the  annexation  to  the  States,  wise 
mouly  regarded  as  belonging  to  an  inft 
race,  in  consequence  of  which  it  was  extreo 
difiScult  for  tnem  either  to  repel  encroi 
ments  upon  their  property,  or  to  assert  tl 
right  in  a  court  of  law. 

The  Irish  Captain  was  not  slow  in  awl 
himself  of  the  disadvantageous  position  qb 
which  Senora  Comelia  was  labouring, 
proposed  to  her  that  he  would  take  cir 
her  cattle,  and  sell  it  at  the  best  or 
possible,  on  the  condition  that  he  aw 
have  one  half  of  the  money  realised.  Sei 
Comelia  held  a  long  privy  council,  and  t 
reluctantly  accepted  the  proposal. 

This  done,  the  Irish  Captain  called  a  gen 
meeting.  In  a  very  impressive  speech 
suggested  a  kind  of  covenant,  by  virtu* 
which  each  one  was  bound  to  take  care  of 
property  of  his  neighbours,  and  to  witbst 
aggressions  with  armed  force,  if  necessarj 

Ilie  Frenchmen  joined  with  all  their  he 
fvom  mere  love  of  excitement  So  I  a 
could  not  have  opposed  the  motion  witl 
endangering  my  position,  even  if  I  had  I 
indin^  to  do  so.  But  I  had  weighty  resi 
too,  for  wishing  that  a  kind  of  police  sh 
be  established,  not  only  for  tlie  benefit  of 
cattle,  but  also  for  my  own  personal  i 
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I  w»3  aXone^  and  lo^ged^  aa  I  h&ve  b«fQr« 
mentioDei^,  jiijst  on  ttib  extreme  paint  of  the 
pallium*  I  a.  Ali  boaU  that  went  up  or  dowij 
tb©  bi^y  were  obliged  to  iloable  it,  on  whU-li 
occasion  it  frequently  Imppened  tliat  people 
came  on  sliore,  and  made  my  house  the  object 
of  repeated  attackd,  especially  ilnrin^  iiiy^ht 
To  shoot  me  in  my  bed  would  have  been  a 
very  etisy  tiuk.  The  bOtU-ds  of  which  th<* 
watts  were  made  had  large  creyi(?i'i!V  and  at 
aU  events  woald  have  proved  .in  iiidntfieieut 
security  agamst  rifle- balls.  Therefore  I 
&atened  a  second  range  of  plauk^  routid  my 
bed,  at  the  diatanee  of  about  ^me  foot  from 
the  w^i^l,  and  tilled  ttp  the  intermediate  ipaoe 
witH  Batnh     Aa  a  further  preeatitinu  a^^aiust 

isea  of  extreme  danger*  I  cons  Lrufj  ted  a  po  wder- 
^iue  under  the  threahohl,  which  I  eoutd  set 
fir«  to  any  motnpnt  I  should  fimi  it  necessary 
to  do  so*  Bat  my  grealeat  aMfegnavd  was  a 
loose  plank  on  the  ^i'Odnd-Uoor,  When  I 
was  beset  by  supt*i"ior  luimb^m,  I  coultl  lift 
it  up,  and  slip  tii  rough  an  wperture  into  the 
room  under  the  hou^ie.  Thenee  I  crept  un- 
observed into  the  lon^j  high  gi-a$s  which 
frew  at  the  hiick  of  llie  honstif  and  thea^ 
escribing  a  wide  circuit,  I  came  behind  the 
tMU^k  of  the  beaiegera,  wjience,  fthelteie<l  by 
atones  and  holers,  and  stire  of  an  erwy  retreatj 
I  opened  Bre  front  my  douhlc-bjirrelleLl  rifle* 
Althoi^h  I  hitd  hitherto  id  ways  succeeded 
in  victoriously  repelling  aggressors,  ray  poai^ 
tion  had  been  bo  me  times  very  dangerous, 
anri^  at  all  evt^ntf^,  it  waa  by  no  mean9i  a 
plensant  night*8  entt^rtainment  after  a  hanl 
day's  work,  to  get  np  from  ray  bed,  and  to 
fOuve  like  a  9nake  in  thi^  cold  air  and  wet 
0-ii3»  ;^I  would  fain  have  it  stopped,  and  tlie 
sooner  the  belter, 

Bopuft  days  nflor  the  Irish  Captain  had 
Bucc?ef  iled  aa  well  in  iho  p>*bllc  meetings  as  in 
the  cli^et  of  the  Cornelia  Kancho,  a  boat  laden 
^vrlih  stolen  beef  wa»  captured,  and  the  cuttle- 
%hievea  were  taken  prisoners^  by  the  French- 
in  eo  of  f  ^  w  Point,  T\i^  tli  ie  ves  were  tied ,  pu  t 
under  a  boat  turned  njiaide  down,  and  closely 
watched-  Meanwhile,  the  heroes  of  the  day 
Itlndled  a  large  fire,  and  prepared  out  of  the 
booty  a  real  Ifomerie  raeal,  on  which  they 
feasted,  until  early  t!ie  next  morning,  when 
the  pnsoiiera  were  inardied  to  San  Francisco, 
and  hfmded  over  to  the  civil  authorities,  by 
the  Captiiin  himself.  He  was  rather  elated 
by  the  firat  splendid  success*  But  when  the 
Frenchmen  came  next  time  to  the  town,  they 
aaw  the  auppoaed  prisoners  strut  very  majes- 
tically, in  the  best  cabaUero  attitude*  on 
Long  Wharf, — the  princip:U  mark etr place  of 
San  Francisco,  Aa  soon  as  the  thieves  ob* 
served  tlte  Frenahraen,  they  became  so  abusive 
to  them,  that  the  poor  fellowa  were  obliged 
to  pull  away  their  boat*  at  IVtU  speed,  with- 
out even  selling  the  dah  they  came  to  dispose 
of.  This  news,  when  it  reached  our  perdn- 
iula,  prodnced  ^general  i  n  dig  aa  tion  against 
the  mfigistratea  in  the  lowti ;  and  the  ejccite- 
me  tit  reached  iu  highest  pitch  when  it  waa 


known,  next  day,  that  in  the  previous  night 
all  the  miik-cows  of  the  Irish  Captain  bad 
been  butcliered  and  carried  away.  A  second 
general  nie&ling  was  immediately  hehh 

The  IiUh  Captain  made  another  very  clever 
speech*  It  would  be  foolish^  he  said,  to  hope 
for  retlress  of  our  griefs  from  the  judicial 
anthorlties.  To  be  convinced  thereof  we  had 
only  to  look  upon  tlie  way  in  which  the 
cattle-atealing  was  carriecl  on,  A  bntcherj 
when  short  of  meat,  generally  lent  a  small 
«um  of  money,  say  ten  or  fifteen  dollar^  to  a 
native  caballero,  who,  of  course,  gambled 
and  lo^t  nil  he  posseased«  The  cabaUero 
wonld  not  have  tronbted  himself  about  re- 
paying his  debt,  but  that  he  wished  to  get 
some  more  money  from  the  butcher.  When 
he  came  back  to  the  latter  to  tell  his  miafor* 
tivne,  he  found  that  his  creditor  wjis  a  very 
renaonable  man*  **  If  you  have  no  money,"  the 
butcher  said,  "never  mind,  yon  may  pay  me  in 
beef  instead  of  dot  Urs."  The  cabal  I  ero  accepted 
this  libend  pro[K>»al,  ami  the  butcher  pro- 
vided him  with  a  boEit,  aome  gunfl,  ammuni- 
tion, provisions,  brandy,  and  soma  more 
dollars*  So  the  caballero,  accom|>iinicil  by 
two  or  three  friends,  set  out  for  the  purpose 
of  killitig  and  carrying  away  any  cattle  they 
ctmld  get  hohl  of*  Ap  they  knew  the  conn* 
try  well,  they  generally  sueeeeded  in  their 
enterprise,  and  their  employer  was  provi<led 
with  cheap  meat  In  ca^e,  however,  they 
were  taken  prisonwra,  the  butcher  was  bound 
by  honour,  and  much  more  by  interyat,  to 
support  them*  The  butcher  had  his  lawyer, 
?md  the  lawyer  had  prent  influence  with  flit* 
magistrates.  Generally  speaking,  the  thieves 
were  s^t  at  liberty  the  same  day,  Ifj  how- 
ever, the  cane  wei'e  a  more  serious  one,  jtnd 
the  plain titfs  had  powerful  relations,  then  the 
batcher  himself  came  forth,  and  hts  felEow- 
hutchers,  and  their  clients,  ami  friends,  and 
all  that  uutnerous  class  of  people  who  had  an 
intvreat  in  ilefeating  the  euda  of  justice*  The 
authorities,  if  they  dtd  not  connive  at^  were,  at 
all  eventja,  too  weak  to  withstand  so  power* 
ful  a  force  against  them,  and  yielded — some- 
times after  the  show  of  a  mock  trial* 

With  this  introductory  statement,  the  Iriah 
Captain  moved  that  the  inhabitanu  of  the 
peninsula  should  form  themselves  into  a 
permanent  committee,  and  take  upon  them- 
selves all  the  duties  of  police  and  courts- 
martial.  No  suspected  persona  ehould  be 
allowed  to  land*  Thieves  and  other  criminals 
should  be  tried  lie  fore  the  committee,  and, 
if  found  gniltv,  executed  on  the  spot 

The  Captain's  motion  was  passed  without 
oppoa  iti  on.  Th  is,  ou  r  Com  mi  t  tee  of  Vi  gilanca, 
although  ont?  of  the  last  in  importance,  was  the 
flr^t  organ iaed  in  California  that  I  have  ever 
heanl  of,  and  was  called  into  action  as  early  aa 
thenextnight,  Atmidnight,whenl  was  jib  I  eep^ 
I  was  aroused  by  the  arrival  of  a  large  party 
on  foot  and  on  horseback.  It  was  the  Irish 
Captain  with  the  Frenchmen  from  Low 
Point)  who  had  received  hints  that  a  ^t«^ 
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number  of  thieves  were  preparing  for  an 
expedition  into  our  peninsula,  in  order  to 
avenge  the  supposed  injury  the  three  cattle- 
stealers  had  sustained.  I  was  summoned  to  my 
post.  After  th  i s,  the  Captain  an  d  his  followers 
proceeded  to  the  second  French  settlement. 

I  must  confess  I  was  in  no  haste  to  dress. 
Go  and  figlit  for  the  cattle  of  the  Irish 
Captain !  I  did  not  much  like  the  idea. 
While  I  was  thus  musing,  I  heard  the  report 
of  fire-arms.  The  cracks  of  discharged  rifles, 
possess  the  particularly  intoxicating  power 
upon  most  men*s  miurls  that  commonly 
is  ascribed  to  the  smell  of  gunpowder  alone. 
In  one  moment  I  was  out  of  the  house,  had 
locked  the  door,  and  had  run  up  to  the  most 
prominent  part  of  the  mountain-range,  in  order 
to  ascertain  where  the  fight  was  going  on. 
All  had  become  silent  ag  lin. 

After  I  had  been  watching  there  for  some 
time,  I  saw  suddenly  my  house  lighted  up. 
Was  it  burning  ?  No.  There  was  a  large 
fire  kindled  before  the  door,  and  some  strange 
forms  moved  round  it.    I  doubted  not  for 


then,  being  in  the  majority,  I  uofasten 
ropes  from  the  necks  of  the  chosen  i 
and  pulled  down  the  intended  gallowa 

The  prisoners  I  locked  up  in  one 
empty  houses.  The  next  morning,  at 
o'clock,  they  were  still  sleeping  ;  and 
awoke  them,  "  Sir,"  said  the  most  con 
cative  of  the  two,  to  me,  •*  we  slept  d 
fully  in  this  comfortable  mansion.  To 
than  five  months  we  have  not  had  the 
tunity  of  passing  a  single  night  nnd 
shelter  of  a  roof. 

**  And  were  you  not  afraid  last  nigh^ 
you  had  the  rope  round  your  neck  i " 

"  No,  sir,"  was  the  reply.  *«  Death,  i 
clear  conscience,  is  no  misfortune.  ] 
more  afraid  of  being  eaten  by  a  grisly 
as  with  respect  to  these  ferocious  bes 
have  not  so  good  a  conscience,  being  be 
hunting  and  killing  them.  In  order  t 
vent  the  bears  from  approaching  us  d 
the  night,  we  kindled  that  large  fire." 

At  the  distance  of  more  than  fifteen 
a  there  were  no  grisly  bears  to  be  found 
moment  that  these  men  were  the  vanguard  of  had  my  prisoners,  by  an  unaccountable  o 
the  expected  army  of  thieves.     I  descended   of  fate,  encountered  one  of  these  beast^ 


the  hill  in  search  of  the  Irish  Captain.  Wlien 
I  met  him  and  his  little  army,  I  was  informed 
that  they  had  encountered  no  enemy,  and  that 


would  not  have  dared  to  attack  it  with  £ 
weai>on  as  their  only  gun  was,  even  if 
had  been    as  courageous    as  the   pro 


tlie  shots  Iliad  heard  werefrom  their  own  guua.  preux-chevaller  of  bygone  agea  Tfcer 
Then  I  told  them  what  I  had  observed  before ;  it  seemed  to  me  very  improbable  tha 
my  house.  In  a  moment  all  were  in  marching !  interlocutor  and  his  companion  really 
onler.     I  was  dispatched  with  two  men  to  j  hunters. 

fetch  the  boat,  ana  so  to  cut  off  the  retreat '  **  You  are  Sydney  men  ?  "  I  said  to  hi 
of  the  enemy,  whom  the  Irish  Captain,  at  |  "  O  yes,  sir,*  we  are.  I  lived  six  ye 
the  head  of  the  main  force,  was  to  attack  .  convict's  life  in  Australia,  aud  my  fi 
directly.  t  eight.     But  I  was  innocent." 

When,  having  dragged  the  boat  high  up  j  In  consequence  of  suoh  slang,  mj  int 
in  the  sand,  and  taken  away  with  me  the  j  cutor  was  afterwards  called  the  Pharise 
oai-s  aud  sail,  I  joined  the  main  body  of  ordered  the  prisoners  to  collect  and  brii 
the  army,  I  found  that  they  had  taken  two  my  house  as  much  wood  as  they  bad  I 
prisoners.  The  Iri.sh  Captain  was  just  last  night ;  an<i  then,  after  having  ciuti 
fastening  a  rope  round  the  neck  of  one  of  both  not  to  return,  lest  they  should  ] 
tlieni,  and  the  Portuguese  Premier  was  busily  their  lives  in  danger,  I  sent  them  away. 
engaged  in  fixing  a  beam  to  the  corner  of  my  next  morning,  however,  the  Pharisee  < 
house,  which  was  intended  to  serve  as  the  again  to  my  house.  He  wished  to  buj 
gibbet.  The  prospect  of  two  human  bodies  one  real,  provisions  worth  some  bun 
hanging  all  night  so  near  my  bed,  was  not  a  reals.  I  gave  him  what  little  I  could  sp 
cheerfulone.  Perhaps  influenced  by  this  feeling,  I  "Now  go,"  I  said  to  him  ;  "and  d< 
I  inquired  if  the  prisoners,  in  so  short  a  member  that  it  would  be  utter  madnes 
time,  could  have  been  tried  and  condemned  ?  return  any  more. 
The  Irish  Captain,  excited  with  brandy  and 
vengeance,  returned  me  a  rather  coarse  re- 
buke for  my  troublesome  question.  "Head 
the  testimonial  of  crime  written  in  their 
faces,"  he  exclaimed ;  *'  and  if  you,  after 
having  done  so,  can  doubt  any  longer  about 
their  being  thieves,  you  must  be^out  of  your 
senses." 

In  Bpite  of  BO  positive  an  assei-tion,  I  saw 
only  two  unhappy  wretches,  who  had  com- 
mitted on  former  occasions   probably  more 

th  lU  oiui  crime,  but  who  were  now  too  miser-  „  . 

able  to  be  dangerous.  It  wjuj  wholly  repug- '  quotation  from  Bacon's  Essays  struck  m 
nant  to  my  feelings  to  permit  the  executi<mi  n)ore,  as  I  had  not,  for  a  long  time,  hear 
to  take  place  on  such  slight  grounds.  1 1  word  that  betrayed  a  better  education 
won  over  the  Frenchman  to  my  side,  and  I  that  essential  for  a  common  mercantile 


**  Gladness  !  "  he  exclaimed,  with  &  a 
"  Madness  !  I  have  been  much  more 
than  I  should  be  in  exposing  myself  t 
hanged.  *  It  is  impossible  to  love  id* 
wise ;  for  whosoever  esteemeth  too  i 
amorous  afFc^ction,  quitteth  both  richei 
wisdom.'  I  did  so,  sir — I  did  so,  and  be( 
the  miserable  wretch  I  am  now. — Bot 
will  of  God  must  be  fulfilled,"  he  tt 
after  a  pause,  resuming  his  usual  ex^ 
of  devotion. 

Certainly  he  was  a  strange  fellow,  aa 
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m^2?.  Hoping  that  h«  would  become  more 
cummanicfttive,  luid  tell  me  tlie  a<]vi;iitur€B 
of  Lis  life,  I  iuvitfd  the  Pharisee  to  partake 
of  my  breakfmat  ia  my  house.  But  h^^  wi^bitd 
me.  Id  a  di^  mautieri  goctd-bye,  under  the 
pi'i'iezt  that  bis  coiupaiiion  wati  wfiitmg  for 
him  on  a  barreti  roek  iu  the  bay. 

The  v:Ui  of  God,  as  the  Pharieee  called  it, 
wai  fulfilled  ahortly  afttfrwardis*.  The  aame 
week,  when  I  returned  one  oTening  from  my 
h  tinting,  I  observed  in  the  twilight  a  corpse 
Uatt^iug  OR  a  tree.  On  exnminmg  it  more 
clo^ely^  I  recognised  the  PharlRee,  quite  dead 
and  BtiSL  Beaid^  the  FhHri««3e,  I  found  two 
fTorpeea  more,  the  hands  tied,  and  ihot 
tbr^iu^b  the  forehead.  1  could  not  doubt  that 
regular  eieoutiona  were  taking  plaee ;  hut 
uevt^r  did  I  aak,  and  never  was  1  told  who 
were  the  judges  or  the  executioners  of  the 
aopposed  crimUiala. 

The  atat*  of  personal  safety  in  the  neigh- 
bouring country  waa  nearly  the  aame  aa  on 
our  peuiosula.  The  eame  cuu^cs  had  worked 
thit  Bume  efFi^eta.  Citttle-stealing  wa»  fibame- 
lea^ly  earned  oa,  and  itmUar  committeeii  for 
lumgiug  the  thiereSf  either  permanent  or 
conTocated  for  the  pui^poae,  had  sprunj^  ujp 
all  around.  Ju8tic#  or  injaattoc  was  dealt 
out  at  oncei  and  severely ;  not  by  means  of 
f«golai'ly  establiahed  ooutis  reprt-seuting  the 
whule  nation,  but  by  Mtiull  bodies  of  the 
^opl&  SometimeSi  indeed,  these  liodiea  were 
t^ry  imalL  For  instatice,  on  tbe  twenty* 
tarenth  of  February  thf»re  was  a  corpse 
found  00  the  high  road  from  Sau  Francisco  to 
the  Pueblo  San  Jose^  th^n  tlie  capital  of  the 
ttute.  It  waa  shot  through  the  breait^  and 
to  the  bottom  but  ton- hole  of  the  jacket  was 
m  loug  piece  of  papr  fkatened — much  of  the 
>  ■ame  fonn  as  I  nad  seen,  when  a  boy,  in  my 
mother  s  larder,  taed  to  large  bottlea  of  pre- 
fer Vis,  tu  indicuLte  their  contents.  Ou  this 
pieoe  of  paptr  was  to  be  read,  in  very  legible 
eliaractei^ : 

I  tliot  liim  W&uie  be  *tole  tny  mul«* 
J  aha  A  fid  re  w  Andtnon  , 
Amlerioii  Kanrko,  SaotA  CWa  YAlIej. 

X  bare  altered  the  names,  but  the  ad>1reas 
WBM  quite  »  full  AS  this.  Certainly,  Joluj 
AodrcfW  Auderkoii  wjib  not  a  murderer  ;  iti 
liifi  ii|fltiion,  he  had  only  udmmifllerefl  jui^ticti- 
Bm^it  itu  or  iwi;l?e  private  men  could  do  to, 
wbv  not  one  J 

ThitJVi'a  and  criminals  in  general  were  In 
Califonua,  as  tliey  probably  are  evtiry  wheie 
•be,  the  least  disposied  5et  of  meti  to  become 
martyra  to  their  vocation,  and  retired  for 
iafety  from  the  country  to  the  larger  towns. 
Populai' justice,  as  it  woa  called  there^  waa  in 
Ihe  more  numerous  communilica  not  ao  easily 
adn](ni6l«ri;d  t\&  in  the  country;  for  the 
ainjide  reasoJi  tliai  fiv«  m«:n  will  agree  more 
readily  than  five  hundred.  And  althougU 
fiv&  men  were  pc!rft<et]y  sutfie'itint  to  linug  a 
thief  in  a  crtek  of  the  Chik^tt-r  Itiver,  five 
liandred  would  have  buen  too  sjuilII  a  numUr 


to  erect  a  gibbet  on  the  Phizza  of  San  Fran- 
cisco or  Sacramento  cily»  Consequently^  while 
men  like  the  Irish  Onptain  and  John  Andrew 
Anderson  'were  so  awfuily  expeditious  in 
hanging  and  shooting  the  iliievetif  the  en* 
niiojdB  in  the  towns  had  only  to  deal  with  the 
cautious  and  meEin<^9pirited  magliiLrates. 

Crimes  in  the  towns  increased  rapid ly.  An 
aft  tor  waa  shot  even  on  the  stage,  when  p4?r- 
forming  Lis  part— I  believe,  of  King} Lear, 
It  waa  clear  that  some  extraordinary  measure 
must  be  bad  recourse  to,  since  Judge  Camp* 
bell,  with  his  colleagues  and  subordinates, 
proved  now  m  utterly  unable  to  protect  tlie 
townspeople^  as  they  formerly  had  beeii 
inadequate  to  protect  thta  country  population. 
The  same  reasons  which,  a  month  before,  the 
Irish  Captain  had  propounded  on  our  peuin* 
aula,  were  now  del»ated  in  tlie  newspapers 
and  streets  of  the  towm  And  here^  too,  tht^y 
w*er©  not  without  effect.  The  population  of 
the  towns  l^gan  to  set  umdv  hiwa  nnd  magis- 
trate%  and  to  administer  a  kind  of  justice  of 
their  own,  similar  to  that  in  the  country  and 
diggings. 

The  executions  la  Baeramento  city  became 
soon  very  celebrated  for  the  awful  majesty  of 
their  Jaw.  On  the  Grands  Joars,  all  day 
long,  teams,  hoi^erueu,  and  pedestrians 
jiioured  into  the  town  from  every  direc* 
tion  ;  and  tbausands  of  miners  aud  strangers 
from  the  country  came  in  to  wltuesa  the  ex- 
citing scenes.  In  tlie  evening  the  multitude, 
the  committee,  anil  the  ctdpriis  were  aa^ 
aembli^d  on  the  Piazza  round  a  large  Hre,  the 
sentence  was  solemnly  rt-ad,  and  then  the 
criminals  were  hanged.  The  office  of  hangman 
waa  reserved  as  a  post  of  hono|jr  for  the  most 
respectable  citizen  of  the  town  in  respect  of 
wealih  and  fit^'mdlng  in  society^  But  he  paid 
dearly  for  this  honour.  Two  days  aiter  his 
first  performimce  he  was  shot. 

Willi©  Sacramento  city  followed  tlie  ex- 
ample of  the  otlier  localities^  Snti  Ftancisco 
alone  helil  up  the  Uws  and  established  autho- 
ritit-Su  i5an  Francisco  was  not  only  the 
nifist  populous  town,  but  a  con,iidei'able  p:irt 
of  its  inliabitanta,  as  being  wealthier  thiui 
the  people  el i^e  where,  were  less  inciined  lo 
support  any  kind  of  revolutionary  measures. 
They  preferred  debates  iu  the  lowndiKll 
and  in  the  newspapers,  to  achievemmts 
in  the  streets  and  public  places.  Not 
thnt  they  were  satisfied  with  their  judges 
and  lawyers.  The  Alta  Caiifurnia,  tlveir 
acknowledged  organ  of  the  public  press,  de- 
clared openly  :  '*If  ever  any  country  were 
cursed  with  that  worst  bane  of  society^  irre- 
snonaible,  incompetent,  and  corrupt  judges, 
ih^  cornmunity  of  California  y  the  one  ^o 
afflicted.^'  But  tbe  upper  cia$^es  were  even 
more  afraid  of  the  excited  muUitncl*?*  thnn  of 
daring  thieves  and  corrupt  judges.  Not  ao 
the  middle  cla^aLS,  'ITie  grocei^,  bukera,  and 
— for  they  had  themselves  heeume  the  vic- 
tims of  thefts —the  butchers,  were  fnlly 
confident  in  tlmr  own  strength,  ami  tt^^-^ 
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mended  lyiich-kw  in  the  most  rigoroDS 
manner.  **  Except  the  extreme  measure 
of  hanging  by  the  neck,  nothing  can  disturb 
the  culprits*  equanimity."  This  phrase, 
from  the  Califoruian  Herald,  became  their 
watcliword.  Meanwhile,  the  judges  were 
grossly  insulted  in  their  public  sittings  by 
the  t)opu1ace.  It  became  necessary  to  protect 
the  j\idges  in  the  courts  and  the  criminals  in 
the  prisons  by  armed  force.  One  evening  an 
immense  crowd  fathered  round  the  new 
country-prison  ana  demanded  peremptorily 
that  a  murderer  should  be  c^iveu  up  to  them. 
The  militia  at  last  yielded,  and  the  crowd 
rushed  into  the  prison.  But  the  cells  were 
empty.  The  jailors  and  prisoners  had  effected 
their  escape  through  a  back-door.  Such 
scenes  were  repeated  at  short  interrals. 

While  thus  tue  excitement  at  Shu  Francisco 
was  daily  increasing,  it  was  suddenly  an- 
nounced in  all  the  streets — ^in  all  the  houses,  but 
nobody  could  or  would  tdl  by  what  authority 
— that  the  upper  classes,  having  yielded  to 
the  general  wish,  several  thousandsof  tlie  most 
respectable  citizens,  bankei-s,  merchants,  and 
mechanics,  belonging  to  all  nations,  and  even 
Bome  citizens  of  the  Celestial  empire  among 
them,  had  formed  themselves  into  a  Vigilance 
Committee.  Shortly  afterwards,  large  placards 
were  fixed  to  the  walls  of  the  houses^  contain- 
ing the  regulations  under  which  the  new  com- 
mittee was  to  administer  Justice  iu  the  town. 
The  tolling  of  the  bell  of  the  monumental 
lire-engine  house  upon  the  Piazza,  was  the 
signal  for  the  members  to  assemble  fully 
armed. 

The  ninth  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and 


committee-rooms.  I  tried  to  get  access ;  1 
in  vain.  The  honse  was  closely  watched,  a 
the  orders  were  strict.  I  asked  then, 
Crow*s  Head  was  to  be  executed  t  ^  There i 
three  scoundrels  who  will  be  served  r^ 
was  the  answer.  In  the  evening,  the  ai^o 
ing  streets  were  lighted  by  torches.  At  k 
two  members  of  the  committee  came  do^ 
stairs,  and  read  the  confessions  of  the  e 
prits  to  a  long  list  of  crimes,  committed  and 
various  names.  '*And  the  committee  h 
passed  sentence  of  death  upon  them,"  t 
orator  added.  A  general  approTal  wai  t 
answer.  A  priest  was  admitted  to  the  eo 
victs.  About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  lite 
six  or  seven  hundred  members  of  tl 
Vigilance  Conmiitt«e,  three  abreast,  cu 
forth  from  the  eommittee-house.  llie  pi 
cession,  with  the  culprits  handcuffed  s 
pinioned,  nearly  in  the  centre,  moved  on 
the  Piazza ;  formed  round  the  gallows  a  h* 
low  square  ;  and  the  execution  took  place, 
recognised  the  stout  figure  and  ghastly  h 
of  Crow's  Head  above  the  crowd,  d&ngliog 
the  air. 

When  the  crowd  had  dispersed,  tb 
remained  the  excitement  of  jojous  Umm 
through  the  town,  and  quantities  of  ck&i 
pagne  and  punch  were  drunk  in  the  stor 
which  served  for  drawing-rooms  to  the  nM 
chants  as  well. 

The  next  day  the  principal  newspapc 
published  tlie  proceedings  of  the  Yigiisn 
Committee  at  full  length,  but  without  iuei 
ing  the  names  of  the  judges. 

From  that  night,  the  soTereign  aathori 

of  the  Vigilance  Committee  w^  establi*!* 

fifty -one,  was^  bright  a  day  as  in  southern   The  constituted  authorities,  however,  did  i 

discontinue  such  business  as  was  left  the 


climates  alone  can  be  witnessed.  The  bay 
lay  before  me  smooth  and  calm,  reflecting 
like  a  mirror  the  sky  and  the  mountains. 
IVHoauB,  swans,  and  an  infinite  number  of 
minor  aquatic  birds  moved  to  and  fro,  I  was 
enjoying  this  scene,  and  preparing  for  a  hunt- 
ing excursion,  when  I  observed  jBluc  Jacket, 
\\  lioiii  I  had  not  seen  for  a  long  time,  hurry- 
ing down  the  mountain-range. 

•*  Crow's  Head  is  prisoner  of  the  Vigilance 
Committee!"  he  exclaimed,  when  he  had 
approached  near  enough  to  be  heard,  *^  and 
}(»u  must  go  immediately  to  town  and  try  to 
save  him.*' 

While  Blue  Jacket  was  catching  and  sad- 
dling Old  Cream,  he  told  me  that  he  would 
not  much  care  for  Crow's  Head,  only  that  he 
!t])pieheuded  this  most  cunning  of  all  crimi- 
nals would  contrive  to  get  away  even  from 
tlie  hands  of  the  committee. 

'In   this   sase."  Blue   Jacket  concluded, 


His  Honour,  Mayor  Brenham,  remained 
office  and  issued  a  proclamation,  desiring  *^ 
good  citizens  to  withdraw  from  the  VigSai 
Committee,  or  associations  of  like  charaeu 
Judge  Campbell,  of  the  Court  of  Sessions, b 
his  assizes  on  the  appointed  days,  and  chan 
the  grand  jury,  *^  that  all  those  concemeiJ 
the  illegal  executions  had  been  guilty 
murder,  or  were  participescriminia.*'  JLawy 
sued  for  habeas  corpus  on  behalf  of  the  ] 
soners  in  the  hands  of  the  committee^  i 
in  some  instances  even  of  the  corpses  of 
executed,  and  the  writs  were  granted  or  vi 
held  according'  to  the  private  opinions  of 
judges.  His  excellency,  the  governor  of 
state  of  California,  Mr.  Dougal,  threatei 
it  with  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  Bui  all 
proclamations  of  the  governor,  the  nayc 
and  judges,  as  well  as  the  writs  of  hab 
corpus,  remained  of  no  effect. 
^*  be  would  kill  me  to  a  certainty  if  I  had  |  In  some  instances,  the  constituted  auti 
not  done  all  that  is  possible  to  save  him. '  rities  and  the  Vigilance  Committees  ei 
I,  of  course,  dare  not  present  myself  before  I  acted  together.  In  Sacramento  city,  ibr 
the  members  of  the  committee,  so  you  must  |  stance,  the  regular  court  of  assises* had  p 
go."  I  nouuced  the  sentence  of  death  upon  th 

I  rode  to  San  Francisco.  The  bell  was  ^  culprits,  Thompson,  Gibson,  and  Hobiu» 
tolling  from  the  engine-house,  and  an  im- ;  But  Kobinson  was  believed  to  be  less  gui 
meuse    crowd    was    assembled    before    the  l  than  the    others,  and  the  governor  <?  t 
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state  bad  fiUipended  hb  execation,  A I  most 
iitmiL^diAtely  alter  th«  reapite  was  knowo,  & 
commktue  of  citizens  we^  formed,  aad  was 
€Veii  acknowledged  b^  the  mayor  of  the  town, 
Hardenhtirghj  who  ajnieared  before  them,  and 
requested  to  know  it  he  was  to  leave  the 
prisMiera  in  the  hands  of  tb©  sheriff  ?  When 
Tbc>iv![>son  aiid  Gibso«  were  prepainng  for 
death^  and  the  nhen^  directed  the  juiiicl^l 
eiecutlone,  the  committee  caused  a  third 
gallows  to  be  ei^ected  on  the  same  ejiotj  and 
Kobinfiori  to  ba  banged.  After  the  execntlonj 
his  exetUencj^  the  gore ra or  was  banged,  too ; 
butj  fortunately  for  him,  only  in  eflfjgy. 

Order  seemed  to  ba  re-eitabliBhed*  Eut 
tbia  eipectation,  too,  proved  to  be  iinfonnded, 
Amou^  the  prisonera  were  three  criminalsj 
Mack  ensile,  Wittaker,  and  Mary  Ann  Hogan^ 
wbo  had  ra^de  di?clv3ure»,  so  important,  and* 
as  it  was  believed,  iraplicatlrig  ao  many  per- 
sons of  bigh  Biandiug^  that  the  committee 
resol^'ed  to  ree(?rve  the  trial  of  this  case  to 
itself  Upon  Mackeni^ie  and  Wittaker  the 
sentence  of  deatli  was  passed,  and  the 
twenty-firat  of  Augiiat  waa  appointed  for 
tbeir  execution. 

^lean white,  daring  tbd  night  before  the 
execution,  the  ffoveruor  of  the  states  lutl 
obtaiued  from  Myron  Norton,  judge  of  the 
supreme  court,  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
whicli  he  plact'd  in  the  bands  of  Sheriff  Hajs 
and  Deputy  Sheriff  Copperton  for  immediate 
use.  At  half-pi^t  three  o'clock  ia  the  morn- 
JDg>  the  goTemor,  the  twosheri^,  the  mnyor, 
city-mai^hal,  and  six  police -officers  entered 
clati^-iestiLicly  the  room  of  the  Vigilance  Com- 
liiittee.  The  guards  were  surprlai*d»  and  the 
two  prisonei^  were  hurried  off  in  full  speed  to 
,  tbe  county-jalL  But  now  the  belt  from  the 
engine- house  began  tolling,  and  the  people  and 
members  of  the  committee  moved  in  crowiis 
towards  the  committeo-housf?.  When  it  waa 
known  that  the  prisoiiera  were  rescued,  the 
indignaDt  crowd  mdied  towards  the  prison 
in  otder  to  retake  possession  of  the  cdu- 
Ticts.  The  prison  J  however,  was  well  de- 
fended, and  on  its  roof  ttiere  were  posted  tlic 
magiatrates  concerned  in  tb«  rescue,  the 
pohce- force,  and  a  body  of  well-armed  citizens, 
ready  to  rtpel,  from  their  atjtvantageaus  ik>s1- 
ttoti,  any  attack  that  should  be  made.  Al- 
though much  superior  in  no mberSj  the  crowd 
dared  nut  assail  them.  For  two  days  the 
prison  waa  besieged  without  effect.  Then, 
the  people  became  tired,  and  dispersed.  When 
all  hope  of  recapturing  the  prisoners  seemed 
to  be  lost,  on  Sunday  morning,  the  t  wen  ty- 
pe ve  nth  of  Aoguetj  the  bell  of  the  Vigilance 
Committee  tolled  with  unusual  vivacity,  and, 
at  the  uume  moment,  a  carriage  and  two 
splendid  grey  horses  were  seen  dashing 
through  the  streets  towards  the  committi^- 
house^  Ab  the  people  poured  out  of  the 
boussa,  it  waa  diraetly  known  that  aome 
mcmbera  of  the  wmmittee  had,  by  a  dar- 
ing and  stidden  attack,  succeeded  in  re- 
captuiiiig    the    two     prisoners   from     the 


county  jail  during  the  performance  of  divine 
service,  and  had  conveyed  them  again  into 
the  prison  of  the  Vigilance  Committee,  The 
excitement  was  immense,  and  ia  an  incre- 
dibly short  apace  of  time  fifteen  thousand 
people  were  assembled  before  the  committee- 
nouse^  Tenting  their  approbation  in  wild 
shouts.  Some  mi  on  tea  later,  the  two  re-cap- 
tured  prisoners  were  hanged  from  the  win- 
dows of  the  committee-room.  It  was,  with 
much  satisfaction,  observed,  that  fmni  the 
moment  of  capturing  the  prisoners  in  the 
county  prison  tiU  their  tinal  execution,  only 
seventeen  minutes  had  elapsed.  The  public 
oplmon  and  the  prCEs  declared  that  the  Vigi- 
lance Committee  bad  i^adeemed  their  honouTj 
and  the  only  circumntance  the  Alta  California 
found  fault  with  was,  that  one  or  two  of  the 
committee  very  indecorously  had  a^ipeared 
at  the  threshold  of  the  window  from  which 
the  poor  wretches  had  the  instaut  before 
passed  into  eternity,  and  seemed  to  recogniae 
acquaintances  among  the  populace  -  exhibit- 
itig  very  Utile  reverence  for  tiie  sacredness 
and  solcmblty  of  d^atb. 

Proclamatirmi  followed  from  all  sides,  but 
were  nothi/)^  better  than  empty  words.  It  was 
clear  to  the  most  partial  eyes  ibat  the  victory 
remained  with  the  committee,  and  the  un- 
becomingly clandestine  way  in  which  the 
bigbeat  authorities  of  the  state  bad  stooped 
to  ACtj  without  success,  betrayed  t^^o  ob- 
viously their  own  conaciousnesi  of  weakness. 
Arrived  at  the  height  of  popularity  and 
power,  the  VigLiance  Committee  acted  wisely 
in  desisting  from  further  interference  with 
the  administration  of  criminal  law.  They 
acted  wisely,  too,  in  not  dbsohnng.  The 
whole  organisation  remained  unaltered,  and 
impi^rted  to  the  ofKce-bolders  as  well  as  to 
the  criminals  the  persuasion  of  the  undeni- 
able truth,  that  at  any  moment,  when  neces- 
sary, the  committee  eonld  again  repress 
crime  and  protett  their  members  against 
either  legal  or  illegal  persecution  in  conse- 
quence of  the  duties  they  bad  performed* 
£ven  the  preachers  acknowledged  from  the 
pulpit  that  the  Vigilance  Committee  had  de* 
served  great  praise  in  delivering  tfie  country, 
at  least  for  sooio  time  to  come,  from  seiious 
evils* 

The  annexation  of  California  added  to  the 
United  States  a  fertile  country,  with  a  mild 
climate,  splendid  harhoui's  on  the  Pacific,  and 
immense  riches  of  gold*  But,  ou  the  other 
band,  it  establkhtd  a  narsery  of  atrociims 
crimes  that  were  believed  no  longer  to  trxist 
except  among  savages.  This  bane  of  bumim 
society  was  not  contined  to  California  aloue. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  ot  American  citiscena 
who  had  undergone  the  brutaliaing  influence 
of  Californian  life,  returned  to  tbeir  former 
homes ;  and  if  w©  read  now  of  Missouri- 
men  s^Jalping  their  fellow-citizen  a  in  Kansas, 
and  {parading  t!ie  bloody  scalps  bef">re  au 
ap|ihiudiiig  popuLace,  we  may,  not  witbout 
great  probability,  suppose  that  th^t^  ^  v^niOL^ 
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connection  between  these  icenes  of  horror 
and  the  barbarities  committed  in  the  diggings 
of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  riven. 


KESTER-S  EVIL  EYR 
I. 

In  the  cottage  to  the  left  hand  of  the  forge 
at  IJarwood  there  lived,  about  five  and 
twenty  years  ago,  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Cliriatopher, — or,  as  the  country-folks  abbre- 
viated it,  Kester — Pateman.  He  had  formerly 
held  the  post  of  village  blacksmith  and 
farrier,  but  had  long  since  retired  from  the 
exercise  of  his  craft.  He  wa?  said  to  have 
the  gift  of  the  evil  eye  ;  not  that  he  was  a 
malicious  man,  but  {^lat  involuntarily  his 
look  blighted  whatever  it  fixed  upon.  Friend 
or  enemy,  his  own  children  or  aliens,  it  was 
all  one ;  Kester^s  eye  settled  on  them,  and 
they  withered  away.  No  single  thing  pros- 
^)cred  with  him.  The  crops  on  his  little 
larm  were  always  either  frosted,  blighted, 
or  miserably  thin ;  or,  if  they  were  gocxl  and 
abundant,  rain  came  after  the  com  was  cut, 
and  it  lay  out  imtil  it  sprouted  and  rotted 
away;  once  he  got  it  ail  stacked  and  the 
stack  took  fire  ;  another  time  the  grain  was 
threslied  out  and  stored  up  in  safety,  but  the 
rats  devoured  a  third  of  it.  His  cattle  were 
the  leanest  in  the  country ;  his  sheep  died 
of  disease  ;  his  children  perished  one  by 
one  as  they  grew  up  to  mtinhood  and  woman- 
hood ;  every  horse  he  shod,  fell  lame  before 
it  had  gone  a  mile.  Kester  was  a  miserable 
ni:in ;  all  the  country  avoided  him  as  if  he 
had  got  the  plague. 

Kester  had  one  child  left :  a  daughter, 
born  long  after  the  rest ;  she  being  tlie  off- 
spring of  a  young  Irish  girl  whom  he  had 
chosen  to  marry,  in  his  old  age.  The  Irish 
girl  ran  away  soon  after  the  child's  birtli,  on 
tiie  plea  of  having  a  husband  iu  her  own 
country  whom  she  liked  better. 

Kester  made  no  attempt  to  bring  her 
back,  but  contented  himself  with  spoiling 
Katie.  Katie  was  not  a  bit  like  what  his 
other  children  had  been ;  she  was  her 
niuLher  over  again.  Two  wide-opened  dai-k 
blue  eyes,  a  white  skin  considerably  freckled, 
black  elf  locks  always  in  a  tangle,  a  wide 
red  mouth,  and  little  teeth  like  jiearls ;  a 
figure  smart  and  lissome,  and  a  step  that 
lilted  along  as  if  it  kept  time  to  an  inward 
tune,  made  of  Katie  a  village  beauty  and  a 
coquette. 

'i'he  strangest  thing  of  all  was  (so  the 
people  thought  at  least)  that  Kester's  evil 
eye  had  no  eflTect  on  Katie.  She  grew  as 
strongly  and  bloomed  as  hardily,  as  the  wild 
bi  iar  iu  the  hedge-row.  Everybody  remem- 
bered the  five  cliildren  who  were  bom  to 
him  by  his  fii-st  wife;  how  they  pined 
fioni  their  cradle.  They  had  a  sickly  hec- 
tic in  their  faces  like  their  mother ;  while 
Katie's  cheeks  were  red  as  a  damask  rose  : 
they  crept  about  home  weary  and  ailing 
always,  while  Katie  was  away  in  the  wood^ 


nutting  and  burd-nesting  like  &  boy.  K< 
could  deny  her  nothing,  and  she  grew  u 
the  wonder  of  the  village,  healthier,  more 
ful,  and  bonnier  than  any  girl  in  the  dial 


The  blacksmith  who  had  sucoeeded  Ei 
Pateman  at  the  village  forge  was  a  y( 
man  of  herculean  strength,  and  a  wild 
racter.  He  was  more  than  suspected  * 
tenderness  for  the  Squire*a  pheasants, 
the  gamekeeper  had  not  yet  been  found  1 
enough  to  give  him  a  night  encounter  in 
woods  ;  his  name  was  Bob  Mc'Lean ;  be . 
been  a  soldier,  and  was  discharged  witl 
good  conduct  pension,  after  ten  years'  sen 
and  two  wounds.  He  was  Katie's  1 
sweetheart  She  was  very  proud  to  be  i 
walking  with  him  in  the  green  lane 
Sunday  nights ;  but  it  was  more  child's  pi 
than  anything  else,  for,  when  he  began 
talk  about  marrying,  she  laughed  and  a 
no,  she  was  not  for  him,  he  was  too  old. 

Jasper  Linfoot,  the  miller's  eldest  a 
next  cast  his  eyes  upon  her,  and  folloi 
her  like  her  shadow  for  a  mouth  ;  but  nc 
Katie  did  not  fancy  him,  he  was  too  agl 
he  squinted,  he  had  red  hair,  and  hia  u 
were  not  both  of  the  6;une  length.  11) 
there  was  Peter  Askew,  the  aquii 
huntsman,  but  he  was  a  widower;  a 
Phil  Cressy,  the  sardeucr,  but  he  wa 
goose  ;  and  Tom  Carter — but  Katie  on 
never  abide  a  tailor. 

While  Katie,  very  hard  to  please,  waa 
^quetting  with  her  would-be  lovers,  peHee 
safe  and  perfectly  heart-free,  Kester  PnXea 
had  settled  all  the  time  whom  she  alu) 
marry — Johnny  Martin,  and  nobody  < 
Johnny  was  the  only  son  of  Martin, 
squire's  coachman,  who  had  saved  money, 
was  a  simple  young  man,  with  lank  hsi 
meek  expression  of  countenance,  and  soma 
for  expounding,  which  he  practised  to  a 
select  congregations  in  Pateman's  bam  ei 
Sunday  evening.  When  Kester  amnoui 
his  intention  to  his  daughter,  Katie  poi 
her  red  lips  and  tossed  her  head,  saying  y 
an  accent  of  superlative  contempt,  **1 
Johnny  !  '*  But  she  answered  neither 
nor  nay  to  her  father's  wonis  ;  and  the  i 
Sunday  "that  Johnny"  came  courting  y 
a  little  basket  of  cabbages  on  bis  arm,  a 
offering  to  his  belle. 

Katie  looked  as  if  it  would  have  done 
heart  good  to  fiing  them  one  after  the  ut 
iu  his  fat  foolinh  face,  but  she  restrained 
impulse,  and  only  said : 

**  I'll  plant  *em  out  to-morrow,  Johnny.' 

*  Plant  them  out,  Katie  1  Why  they're 
eat." 

"Pigsf"  asked  Katie  in  innocent  be' 
derment.     "We  don't  keep  any." 

"No,  they're  for  you,  Katie ;  they're 
finest  whito-hearts." 

"  Hearts !  Oh,  Johnny,  take  'em  av 
directly  ;  hearts ! — ^I  never  saw  a  heart 
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fore,^*  &nd  nhe  peeped  into  the  basket  with  a 
face  of  hfrtTified  cunoaitj. 

Now,  Johnny  had  proclaimed  tliat  his 
mffeetLOuis  h:i[j  ffkllon  on  Katie  because  she 
was  such  A  clever  girl,  and  could  do  every- 
thiDH  ;  but  tliia  exhibition  of  her  talenta  bj 
no  me  an  Pi  equal  Wd  hia  former  LtnpresBiou^. 
He  trit^d  her  again  : 

**  Cim't  you  CO  uk,  Katie  f  Did  y  oa  c  ever  stuff 
and  roast  a  heart  fur  your  father^s  dinner  ?" 

**  Oh,  Johnny^  and  you  putting  up  for  the 
school -m  it  si  er'a  place  ;  what  wicked  uonsense 
Tou  atv  t'llkinj^  1  Surely  youVe  called  at  the 
Jilue  L*y  w  by  the  way  ? 

Johuny  at  thta  mon^troua  insiiiuation 
broke  out  into  a  cold  perspiration  j  he  was 
the  moat  jibslemioua  of  young  men,  and  had 
a  name  in  tiie  villBgia  for  every  variety  of 
excellence  ;  and  Katie  was  quit*  capable  of 
telUtig  her  euspicioua  every wJiere,  He  en- 
deavoiire*!  to  tjvke  her  hand  and  to  put  his 
arm  round  I»er  waist ;  but  Katie  brought  her 
palm  against  \im  el  seek  with  such  he^irty 
goml  will  that  Ije  was  fain  to  subside  upon 
Eifl  chili r  in  meek  dismay. 

"  If  you  do  that  again»  Johnny  Martin,  I'll 
tell  my  father,*'  ahe  cried  ;  and,  with  an  aflec- 
tatiou  of  great  nnger,  slie  bowled  lim  csibbages 
out  into  tlie  gardeu,  and  ordered  hini  to 
march  after  them  in  double  quick  timu.  He 
took  up  hjs  hat  and  obeyed  her^  <sisting  on 
her»  m  he  went,  the  most  pitiful  and  expoa- 
tulatory  glances. 

"Dnii*t  stop  at  the  Blue  Cow,  Johnuy ;  go 
itraight  honse,^^  she  cried  as  he  went  out  at 
the  gate^  Hud  the  defeated  awain  crept  away 
aoite  dejected* 

Katie  returned  into  the  hous^ij  and  hegiin 
to  sleek  her  hair  before  the  litUe  glasa  hy 
the  kitchen  iire,  humming  a  tun©  all  the 
time,  and  tliinkirig  how  well  she  was  riil  of 
Johnny,  when  timt  worth y*a  voico  sounded 
tliroutrh  the  open  window  : 

*'l  didn't  stop  at  the  Blue  Cow,  Katie," 
She  turned  smartly  round  with  such  a  shrew- 
ish fac#  that  Johnny  added,  in  haste  to  de- 
1>recate  her  wrath,  **  I  left  my  basket,  Katie  ; 
et  me  get  it — it's  in  the  corner,* 

*'At  your  peril  set  foot  over  the  door- 
■tonSj  Johnny  \ "  Johnnya  plump  counte- 
nance inatuntly  diaappeat-ed*  She  snatched 
up  the  basket,  threw  it  after  him,  and  then 
took  a  hearty  fit  of  laughter  to  herselil 


It  wflJ3  the  bt*gibuing  of  hai*vest ;  and^ 
on  the  evening  of  the  day  alter  Johnny 
Martin  s  inattspicious  covrrting  visit,  Kester 
Pateoian  and  Katie  were  sitting  on  the 
wocnien  bench  before  the  door,  she  knitting, 
mid  he  bemoaning,  when  a  party  of  Irifeh 
rea|>erSf  with  their  sickles  in  their  hands, 
eame  up  the  lane.  They  stopped  at  the  gate, 
and  oue  of  the  men  asked  if  Kester  wanted 
hantis  for  hia  com  t 

**  Ko,  I  see  nae  the  use  6*  handa^**  replied 
the  old  man ;  *^  it*ll  all  be  vpoUt." 


It  had  been  a  splendid  season,  and  Kester 's 
little  fields  showed  as  rich  and  ripe  a  crop  sa 
any  in  the  country  ;  it  was  quite  reatly  for 
cutting,  and  the  weather  waa  settled  and 
favourable. 

*VBut,  father,  you  must  have  haadsj'*  said 
Katie^  who  had  a  lucjst  irreverent  djsh<rli(?f  in 
the  evil  eye  j  "two  reapers  and  a  biuder, 
with  you  and  me»  will  get  the  crops  in  this 
week,  and  I'll  overlook  *em  for  luck.  Kester 
stopped  two  men  and  a  la^i,  and  hadt^  the 
othem  go  higher  up  the  lane  to  Msirjshaira 
farm.  *'  But  where  s  the  good  of  it,  Kntie  I  ** 
he  ad i led,  "  You'd  have  hiwi  a  tidy  for- 
tune hut  fur  me.  Go  into  the  barn,  lads, 
you'll  get  your  supper  'euow/*  '!'lie  old 
man  wa^  very  despondent  j  for  he  had 
juat  lost  a  fine  calf,  which  he  thought 
to  sell  at  a  good  price.  Katie  bad©  him 
cheer  up,  and  went  indoors  to  set  out  the 
supper  for  the  reapers.  When  it  was  ready, 
she  called  to  them  to  come  ;  three  as  Ragged 
Robins  as  ever  might  have  served  for  scare- 
crows appeared  at  her  bidding. 

One  of  them  was  a  lt\M  fine  young  man, 
with  a  head  well  set  on  his  shoulders,  a 
roguiali  eye,  and  a  very  decide* I  national 
tongue.  He  looked  at  Katie,  and  slje  at  him  j 
aud,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  the  gtrFs 
eves  fell,  and  her  colour  rose,  Alick  seemed 
slightly  bashful  too, — very  slightly— for,  after 
dropping  his  glance  on  his  ptate  for  a  second,  it 
followed  Katie  to  and  fr*>  in  the  kitchen  with- 
out intermissiou,  untU  she  went  out  into  the 
garden  again.  Alhk  could  eco  her  through 
the  branches  of  briar  across  the  window, 
standing  at  the  gate  with  her  father,  talking 
to  Rjb  ilc'Lean,  and  he  immediately  con- 
ceived an  intense  dislike  fur  that  well-built 
son  of  Vulcan,  with  the  scar  aeioss  his  fore* 
head.  Alick  jumped  to  Cfuiduaiuus  very 
quickly  I  he  had  fallen  in  love  at  tir^t  sight, 
and  was  ready  to  quarrel  with  any  man 
who  so  much  as  looked  at  Katie, 

Having  made  an  end  of  hiu  supper,  he  went 
out  into  the  lane  to  his  comrades,  who  w^re 
sitting  under  the  hedge  rei*titig  and  muuch- 
ing  lumps  of  bread  aud  cheese,— Mjirahaira 
kitchen  not  Ijeing  bip  enough  to  hold  them 
all.  Alick  kept  Katie  at  the  gate  in  sight ; 
and,  though  she  seemed  never  to  look  hia 
way,  she  knew  perfectly  well  how  he  watched 
her  ;  and  moved,  perhaps,  by  the  natural 
spirit  of  coquetry,  she  marcncil  with  her 
knitting  into  the  house,  and  shut  heraelf  up 
in  her  bedroom.  It  hu.d  a  window  looking 
on  tiie  lane,  and  Katie  sat  near  it  with  her 
pipd  and  stocking,  peeping  out  sometimes  to 
see  how  the  evening  weut  on,  and  whether 
there  was  promise  of  tine  weather  next  day 
to  cut  the  corn.  Alick  wandered  ofl"  by^and* 
by.  How  aliould  he  know  that  tiny  lattica 
in  the  buaby  pear- tree  was  Katie's  1 


Alice,  Kester,  Katie,  and  the  rest,  were 
*  all  in  the  fields   next  moruing  as  soon  as 
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the  sun  was  up.  The  reaping  began.  Katie 
would  bind  for  Alick ;  and,  daring  the 
day,  the  two  exchanged  a  good  many  sharp 
words.  Rob  Mljean  came  to  lend  a  hand  in 
the  afternoon,  and  the  men  soon  found  each 
other  out ;  but  Rob  had  a  decided  advantage 
over  the  other.  "Was  there  ever  such  a 
wild  Irishman,  all  tatters  and  m^,  ever  seen 
in  the  country-side  befoi-e  1 "  whispered  Rob 
to  Katie,  as  they  sat  under  a  tree,  at  four 
o^clock,  eating  the  *lowance  that  had  been 
brought  from  the  house ;  Katie  gave  Alick 
a  sly  glance,  and  said  *No."  And,  as 
Alick  overheard  both  question  and  answer, 
he  vowed  vengeance  acamst  Rob. 

That  night  in  the  uine  there  was  Janper 
Linfoot  and  Phil  Oressy ;  and  Katie  talked 
and  laughed  with  both  of  them  ;  and  the  next 
day  she  was  gossiping  with  Peter  Askew 
over  the  field-style  ;  and  in  the  evening  Tom 
Carter  brought  her  some  shreds  of  scarlet 
cloth  that  she  wanted  to  weave  into  a  mat, 
and  Katie  chattered  with  him ;  and  the 
next  day  Johnny  Martin  came  with  an  offer- 
ing of  summer  apples,  which  (Alick  being 
there  to  see)  were  graciously  accepted.  So 
Johnny  was  heartened  into  staying  half-an- 
hour,  sighing  and  smiling  spasmodicallv. 
AJick  went  out  very  wrathful.  "So  many  rivals 
are  too  many  for  one  man,"  thought  he.  And, 
all  the  following  morning,  he  took  no  more 
notice  of  Katie  than  he  did  of  Kester — I 
mean,  he  seemed  not  to  take  notice  of  her. 

Katie  was  ajs  cross  as  sticks,  and  pre 
tended  she  was  ill,  and  must  go  home. 
Home,  accordingly,  she  went,  and  tangled  her 
knitting  horribly.  She  had  not  been  there 
long,  when  Alick  came  in  at  the  gate  with  a 
long  face,  holding  his  hand  in  a  handkerchief 
all  stained  with  blood.  Up  sprang  Katie, 
the  colour  going  out  of  her  face  with  fright. 

"  YouVe  hurt,  Alick !  O  how  have  you 
done  it  1    Let  me  see  and  bind  it  up." 

"  The  least  bit  in  creation,  Miss  Katie  ; 
but  you're  the  best  binder  in  the  world,  and 
it'll  heal  under  your  eyes,"  replied  the  wily 
Alick,  uncovering  the  injured  hand. 

Katie  got  a  sponge  and  water,  and  bathed 
it,  and  her  pity  fled. 

"  It's  not  much  more  than  a  scratch,"  said 
she  ;  so  Alick  groaned  miserably. 

"Surely,  Miss  Katie,  it's  the  hard  heart 
you've  got,  for  all  your  bonnie  face,"  said  he, 
reproachfully. 

Katie  blushed.  Nobody  else's  compliments 
had  ever  had  that  pleasing  effect  before  ;  and 
Alick  suddenly  took  heart  of  grace,  and  said 
one  or  two  more  pretty  things  that  did  not 
seem  to  vex  Katie  very  much.  The  dressing 
of  the  wound  being  done,  Alick  was  obliged 
to  go  back  to  the  field ;  carrying  the  'lowance 
was  an  excuse  for  Elatie  to  return  too ;  so, 
leaving  her  ball  to  the  mercy  of  the  cat 
on  the  floor,  she  got  the  basket  and  stone 
bottle  of  beer  ready,  and  followed  Alick. 
The  reapers  said  'lowance  was  early  that 
day,  and  her  father  found  fault  about  it. 


Alick^s  reflections  were  of  a  more  cheen 
turn  now.  "Too  many  rivala  may  be 
good  as  none,*'  he  thought.  Indeed,  he  h 
found  out — who  knows  by  what  freemasonr 
— ^that  Katie  liked  nobody  so  well  as  him ;  ai 
he  turned  h  is  discovery  to  good  account.  D 
she  encourage  Rob,  or  Jasper,  or  Pet< 
or  Johnny,  or  any  one  of  her  many  admirej 
by  word  or  smile,  he  devoted  himself 
Jennie,  the  pretty  Lrish  girl,  who  w 
binding  at  Marsliairs  farm  ;  and  Katie 
pillow  could  have  testified  that  he  had  amp 
revenge. 

Thus  they  went  on  till  the  last  shoe 
was  in  stack,  and  the  Irish  reapers  begiat 
travel  north  in  search  of  ft'esh  pastures.  Al 
went  but  Alick  ;  and  he,  from  his  quick  «i 
and  sharp  eve,  had  won  favour  with  tt 
Squire's  head  keeper,  who  retained  him  j 
one  of  his  watchers. 

Although  he  had  arrived  at  Harwood 
scarecrow  of  rags,  who  so  trim  and  spmc 
now  as  Alick  7  Katie  had  a  secret  pri^ 
in  his  appearance,  as,  with  his  gun  on  h 
arm  and  his  game-bag  slung  over  his  shoa 
der,  he  followed  the  Squire  in  the  wood 
— looking,  as  she  thought,  far  the  finer  ai 
handsomer  gentleman.  That  Johnny's  fiu 
had  now  become  perfectly  sickening  to  hi 
and  none  the  less  so  because  Kester  woidd  tsl 
of  their  marriage  ;  for  the  young  man  hi 
been  chosen  village  schoolmaster,  with  as 
lary  of  thirty  pounds,  a  cotta.ge  and  gsitk 
rent-free,  and  coals  ad  libitum;  so  uiatl 
had  a  home  to  take  her  to. 

Katie  was  having  a  good  cry  one  afteraoo 
in  the  house  by  herself  over  the  thoughts  < 
Johnny,  when  there  came  a  knock  to  tl 
door.  She  got  up  and  opened  it^  expeetii 
to  see  a  neighbour  come  in  for  a  gossip ;  bn 
instead,  there  stood  Alick. 

Directly  he  saw  what  3he  had  been  aba 
he  cried,  "  Who  has  been  vexing  thee,  Kttic 
Only  tell  me, — tell  me,  Katie  ! "  And 
smile  broke  through  her  tears  as  she  sai* 
"O  Alick,  it's  that  Johnny  .»•*  And  thu 
looked  in  each  other's  faces  and  laughed. 

What  Alick  said  more,  this  tradition  b 
trayeth  not ;  but,  whatever  it  was,  Johnnj 
prospects  of  a  wife  were  not  increa« 
thereby  ;  and  when  Alick  went  away  home  1 
his  cottage  at  the  park  gate,  it  was  with 
triumphant  step  and  his  curly  head  in  tl 
air  ;  and  Katie  cried  no  more  over  her  kni 
ting  that  afternoo^i. 

T. 
Village  gossip  soon  proclaimed  the  fact 
Alick 's  visits  to  Kester  Pateman^s  cottage 
and  amongst  the  first  to  hear  of  them  w 
Johnny.  He  went  and  remonstrated  wi 
Katie,  and  threatened  to  tell  her  fath< 
Katie's  blood  was  up^  and  she  dared  hi 
to  tell  at  once.  So  Johnny  did  tell,  ai 
Kester  bade  Alick  keep  away.  "Kati< 
for  no  Irish  beggar,  but  for  a  decent  Ha 
wood  lad,''  said  he,  surlily.     ^And  yoa 
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come  aboat  tnj  pltice  no  morei  Sir  Game- 
keeper,—d'ye  hear  ? " 

Alkk  feigued  abedience  ;  but  be  and  EJitk 
met  ia  the  green  lane  on  Sunday s.  Thei'e 
wm  a  little  gate  from  the  pasture  where 
Kester'a  cowa  were,  into  the  wood  ;  and  often, 
at  milking  time^  jou  might  Lave  seen  A  lick 
Jeauing  over  the  gate,  talking  to  Katie  at  her 
task  ;  but^  aa  the  eveninga  grew  eold  and  the 
cattle  were  brought  up  to  the  house,  tliese 
meetings  were  less  frequent;  for  Keiter 
began  to  watch  hiA  daughter  aii  a  cat  watches 
a  mouae.    He  auapcctea  her. 

The  neigh  bo uri  noticed  Katie  become 
graver  and  paler,  and  shook  their  heads  por* 
tentously*  "She's  fading,  like  the  rest  of 
them/' the  J  said;  ^  shell  not  see  the  Bpring, 
Kedter's  smitten  her,  poor  man  1  *^ 

And,  b}'-ftnd-by,  Kei^ter  saw  the  chwi^e 
himself  When  he  did  see  it,  hts  heart 
stopped  beating.  **  Why,  Katie,  my  hairn  t " 
cried  he,  with  fully  awakened  love  and  fear  ; 
*  Katie,  my  bairn  1  Thou's  not  goiu^  off  in  it 
waste,  like  thy  broth  era  and  sisterRt '' 

Katie  was  knitting  by  the  firelight ;  and^ 
fts  her  needles  went,  her  tears  fell  ^  I  don't 
know,  father  ;  but  ihe  neighbours  say  I  look 

like  it*    Vm  sick  and  iU ^*'    And  her  tears 

flowed  faater. 

Keaier  kisaed  her,  and  went  out  in  a.  black 
mood. 

"  Oh,  whatUl  I  do  ?  Whatll  I  do  for  thee, 
Katie,  my  bairn  7  ^*  said  he,  aloud.  "  I'm  ^i 
to  tear  irjy  eyes  out  o*  my  he^d  !  What  have 
I  done,  thai  all  goes  ill  with  me  7  '^ 

It  haftpt'ued  til  lit  Alick  was  loiterini?  about 
in  the  hope  of  &  chnnce  word  with  Katie,  and 
lit  overhtfard  Kester^s  lamentation* 

*  Whttt^e  the  matter,  Master  Pa  tern  an  1 
Katie^s  uot  iJI,  ia  she  ?"  he  ventured  to  ask. 
Glad  to  unfold  hi*  mUery  to  anylKxiy,  Kester 
told  Alick  of  his  daughter's  chan^d  looks, 
loid  what  L'veryhody  attributed  them  to. 

'^  Go  to  the  wise  man,  ^Bram  Be:^,  at  S win- 
ford,  to-morrow  ;  he's  got  a  charm  agen  tbe 
Evil  Eye,'*  suggested  Alick,  in  haste.  **  He'll 
teli  you  what  to  do  :  you  may  trust  him/' 

Bomewtmt  comforted,  Keater  re-entered 
Ihe  house.  Aliek  went  off  to  Swinford  to 
prepare  the  sage  for  his  visitor  the  next  day. 


**  Whertb  are  you  going,  father  t  "  Katte 
asked,  the  ftd lowing  morning,  as  her  father 
came  to  break fkst  dressed  as  if  for  ehurch  or 
market- 

"  I'm  going  to  'Eram  Bei,  Katie,  to  hear 
what  he  says  about  something.  He^s  a  won- 
derful wise  man/* 

**  Is  it  about  the  stacks,  father  1  I'd  fear 
sona :  airs  right  so  far.  Them  Irish  rtapers 
brought  you  luck,  Tm  thinking." 

*  It^a  not  about  the  com,  Katie, — but  thee« 
I  maun't  lose  thee,  my  b&irtL  Alick  says 
*Bram  has  a  charm,  and  I'm  gotng  to  get  it 
for  thee,  I  don*t  like  thy  white  looks  and 
thy  crying." 


Katie  dropped  her  spoou,  and  smiled  to 
herself  as  she  stooped  to  pick  it  up  agaio, 
with  a  face  like  a  rose^  which  she  was  f»in  to 
hide  by  looking  away  through  the  window 
for  ever  so  long. 

After  breakfast,  Kester  mounted  his  old 
grey  marcj  and  went  slowly  to  Swinford,  very 
mournful,  and  much  troubled  in  his  mind. 
The  village  of  *Swiniord  was,  by  the  river, 
seven  miles  from  Harwood,  and  the  high 
road  ran  along  ihe  bank,  with  a  steep  fall  to 
the  water,  which  was  covered  with  hiizel  and 
low  shrubs,  "Wherefore  shouldn't  1  tliug 
mysilf  in  there,  and  save  the  poor  bairn  I " 
he  said  to  himself  aj>  he  saw  the  river  shining 
and  glancing  through  the  buahes.  "  But, 
after  mlV'  he  added,  "it  will  be  as  well  to  see 
old  *Bram  Itex  first,  and  hear  what  he*s  got 
to  say  to  her.    My  poor  bairn  !  Poor  Katie  I  ^* 

So  he  went  forward  to  a  ©mall  elated 
cottage  at  the  entrance  of  the  village,  and 
knocked  at  the  door. 

"  Come  iu,*'  siiid  a  rough  voice.  Kester 
fastened  his  bridle  to  ilie  paling  of  the 
garden,  and  entered. 

The  wise  man  was  sitting  in  a  large  chair 
by  the  fireside,  stirring  a  composition  in  a  pan 
which  hail  far  more  of  the  perfume  of  & 
poached  hai-e  than  heU-broth,  which  the 
gossips  said  he  was  in  the  habit  of  making, 
*Bram  was  an  old  man  with  a  long  beard,  and 
the  subtlest  and  most  wily  of  smiles.  He 
looked  up  at  his  visitor  from  under  his  brows 
cunningly  and  shrewdly,  then  motioned  him 
to  be  seated  by  a  wave  of  his  hand,  Kester 
was  not  here  for  the  first  time  ;  many  a  half- 
crown  had  he  paid  'Br am  for  progriost.ica 
touching  the  weather,  information  about  lost 
articles,  and  charms  Jbr  his  cattle  against 
disease,  and  his  crops  against  blight ;  but  he 
had  never  before  felt  such  a  perfect  suLmis- 
sion  to  the  awful  sage  in  the  chair  covered 
with  cat's  skins. 

*'I  know  your  errand,  Kester  Pateman," 
said  *Eram,  solemnly.  **  1  have  been  working 
out  the  horoscope  ail  night.  It  ia  a  case  of 
difficulty;* 

Kester  was  profoundly  impressetl  hy  this 
prescience,  and  lus  poor  old  hands  ah^'ok  as 
he  drew  out  his  leathern  pursoi,  and  said  : 

^  'Br am,  it's  not  money  nor  mra  this  time, 
it's  my  bairn  Kiitie." 

The  sage  nodded  and  eckoed, 

"  Katie  I  I  knsw  it" 

''  What  must  I  give  yon  f    This  ?" 

And  Kester  took  out  a  gold  piece,  and  laid 
it  on  th«  seemingly  unconscious  palm  of 
'Bram. 

"Enough,  Kester  Pateman,**  replied  he; 
'' enough.  Tell  me  what  you  want — your 
daughter  isimitten " 

"  Yes, 'Bram ;  but  there  was  ono  told  me 
you  had  a  charm  agen  the  Evil  l^ye,.  AVould 
it  save  her  ?  Will  you  sell  it  ?  '  asked  Ke^ter^ 
trembling  all  over  with  anxiety,  and  stretching 
out  his  feeble  bands  with  the  purse  to  *Bram. 

*Bram  took  the  purte,  bub  said  sev^c^l^  \ 
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Looking  awaj  through  the  iM-mitti — 

Not  at  the  ttambliDg  feet, — 
Are  the  tetf-blind  eyes  ef  the  winderer 

When  Bhe  and  Pide  Sorrow  meet. 

Her  pufion  is  route  in  this  pieteneey 

And  low,  with  her  feoe  on  her  handi, 
Keeps  she  a  vigil  of  silence 

Midst  the  wrecks  on  the  storm-heat  sands ; 
Till  comes  through  the  moonless  darkness^ 

WfMth-like,  unheard,  and  slow, 
With  trailing  garments  of  mournings 

Patience^  with  heaven  ward  brow. 

She  rises  up  from  her  weeping, 

And  looks  o*er  the  sea  again ; 
But  night  is  low  on  the  waters. 

And  her  eyes  may  watch  in  ithu 
Onward,  hy  Patience  guided, 

Onwtfd  along  the  shore. 
Leaving  the  wrecks  unhuried| 

Unhuricd  for  evermore. 

Peace  comes  in  the  morning  twflig^^ 

Strength  comes  in  the  later  day^ 
And  all  these  four  together 

Press  forward  upon  the  way. 
Not  without  bitter  struggle 

Passes  the  noon-tide  heat : 
Tum'd  back  and  check'd  and  baffled 

Oft  are  her  weary  feet. 

Could  she  but  sit  and  rest  het 

One  hour  by  the  whitening  wave, 
And  gather  old  dreams  around  her^ 

'Tis  all  that  her  heart  would  crave  t 
But,  no !  she  must  work  and  suffer 

While  the  day  is  daylight  still ; 
There  is  time  for  rest  and  idlesse 

In  the  grave  beyond  the  hill. 

Quicksand  and  ghastly  breakers 

Are  there  on  the  forward-track : 
**  Go  on,*'  moans  the  tide  advancing, 

"  No  lingering,  no  looking  back  F* 
Swifter,  and  ever  swifter, 

Comes  the  roll  of  the  mighty  floods 
And  the  waves  of  dark  Time  sweep  over 

The  spot  where  late  she  stood. 

A  wide,  black  waste  of  water 

Strewn  o*er  with  spar  and  mast. 
The  wrecks  that  the  currents  cany 

To  the  Present  from  the  Past. 
Across  that  heaving  whirlpool 

She  may  look  and  look  again, 
There  is  only  mist  and  foamin|^ 

Thick  cloud  and  driving  rain. 
Dead  Hopes,  lost  Love,  lost  Happineo^ 

Lie  pale  on  the  tempest  sea — 
Seed  sown  in  youth  for  a  luirvest 

That  shall  never  gather'd  be. 

Forward,  and  ever  forward, 

Skirting  the  haggard  rocks. 
Where  no  glimmer  of  golden  sunshint 

The  dull,  grey  silence  mocks. 
Footsore  and  lagging  often. 

Weary  both  heart  and  brain— 
^  Courage,  faint  heart,  and  forward  1 

Such  travail  is  not  in  vain.** 

The  heat  of  the  day  is  over. 

Twilight  enshrouds  the  sky : 
Gone  back  are  the  sullen  wateigiy 

Leaving  the  footprints  dry. 


Some  fidnt  on  the  deep-ribVd  i 

In  all  thdr  wandering  mstie. 
When  she  and  her  heart  went  Uindlj 

Through  long,  long  aching  days  : 
Some  dear  as  if  eat  in  msrble. 

Straight  on  the  beaten  stmnd ; 
Steady  and  tme  to  their  porpoaei 

Oaided  by  angel  hand. 

Sitting  alone  hy  my  fire-tid«y 

Alone  this  October  night. 
Tracing  a  backward  joomeT 

By  memoiy's  pale  moonligihty 
Looking  through  Life*s  long  rista 

To  its  hours  of  golden  sands. 
And  oonnting  the  years  on  my  fingm* 

Since  my  youth  and  I  shook  huidf-* 
Till  bright  in  the  (Su^ff  distaneey 

Like  sun  in  a  pietnred  scene. 
As  I  round  the  hills  of  antomns. 

The  old  spring-times  are  i 


A  JOTJBNEY  DUE  NORTH. 

THB  GZAB'S  HIQHWAT. 

"  Let  me,'*  said  Bomebodj  who  knew  whi 
he  waj8  saying, ''  write  the  ballads  of  a  neopl 
and  he  may  write  their  history  who  wiU." 
the  Czar  of  all  the  Bussiaa  would  only  all( 
me  to  make  his  roads  for  him,  the  great  pro 
lem  of  the  way  out  of  barbarism  in  hisem^ 
could  be  solved  by  a  child.  There  is  no  in 
civiliser  as  a  gooa  road.  With  an  imperii 
highway  disappear  highwaymen^  ctaYii 
beggars,  dirty  mns  and  extortionate  dban 
lazy  habits,  ignoranoe,  and  waste  landa  0 
shops,  our  norses*  legs,  our  boots,  our  hmt 
have  all  benefited  by  the  intitxlucUon 
Macadam ;  and  the  eighteen  modern  impro^ 
ments  mentioned  by  Sydney  Smith  can  all 
traced,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  time  wh 
it  fortuitously  occurred  to  the  astute  Scot< 
man  (Where  are  his  life  and  Timea^ 
twent^  volumes  ))  to  strew  our  path  wi 
pulverised  granite.  I  am  convinced  that  o 
American  cousius  would  be  much  less  i 
dieted  to  bowie-kniving,  revolvering,  exp 
torating,  gin-slinging,  and  cow-hiding  t 
members  of  their  legislature,  if  they  woi 
only  substitute  trim,  level,  hedge-lined  hi( 
ways  for  the  vile  coniuroy  roads  and  railn 
tracks  thrown  slovenly  anyhow,  like  1 
clothes  of  a  drunken  man,  across  prairi 
morasses,  half-cleared  forests,  and  dried- 
water-courses,  by  means  of  which  they  acco 
plisb  their  thousand-mile  trips  in  search 
dollars.  What  a  dreadful,  though  delight 
place  was  Paris  when  I  knew  it  first ! — i 
gutters  rolling  their  mud-cataracts  betw( 
rows  of  palaces  ;  suburban  roads  alternati 
between  dust-heaps  and  sloughs  of  despoo 
and  boulevards  so  badly  paved,  that  the  a 
patienced  poptilation  were  continually  teari 
them  up  to  make  barricades  with.  Th< 
have  been  no  6meutes  in  Paris  since  bov 
yards  were  macadamised.  Much  of  1 
ribbonism,  landlord-stalking  from  behi 
hedges,  and  Skibbereen  starvation  of  Irelai 
may  be  attributed  to  the  halefal  roads 
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byegone  dsT%  which  were  full  of  holes,  known  \ 
as  curiosttba^  and  on  wliieh  the  mUestonefl 
were  so  cjiprkioualy  distributed,  thftt  whereas  I 
every  aqiiire  (of  the  right  way  of  thinking)  ■ 
bad  OQe  on  each  side  of  his  purk-giilod, 
unpopular  localitka,  and  villages  where  tiihe- 
proctor»  dwelt  were  left  without  inilestoues 
altogether.  Who  was  it  that  was  chief  of 
the  staff  to  murderous  MAJor-Geueral  Mis* 
manage metit  in  the  Criraeal  The  hideous 
roads  from  Balaclava  to  the  front.  When 
the  Till  [way  navvy  took  up  the  spade,  the 
spldier*3  e^rave-digger  laid  his  maituck  down. 
What  m  It  that  impresses  us  moatly  with  the 
^auJ^ur  of  the  civitlsatton  of  that  stcinj 
itroug  people,  who  eame  to  Biitaiii  with 
Cs&jar,  but  the  highways  they  made,  whoise 
foandratioQa  serve  even  now  for  our  great 
thoroughfares!,  and  which  remain  iinperiah- 
ablti  mouunieuta  of  their  wisdom  and  indus- 
try— the  wonderful  Roman  roads.  And  flout 
nor  scout  me  none  for  uttering  truisms  con- 
ceming  roads  id  their  relation  tc  civili^tion ; 
for  Paris  is  rapidly  surpassing  our  vaunted 
Loodou  City  in  excelleuce  of  pavijiiient, 
Kew  Street,  Co  vent  Garden,  is  in  a  bad  way ; 
the  Victoria  Road,  Kensington,  leaves  much 
to  be  desired  j  and  the  Uommiasiooers  of 
Turn  pike  Trusts,  all  over  the  country,  want 
lookinjj  after  ah arply.  There  is  need  for  us 
to  have  sermons  on  the  better  care  of  the 
gliDUea.  If  we  dou't  keep  a  bright  look-out 
for  our  pavements,  we  shall  lufi^llibly  retrO' 
mide — cit?csy — as  a  nation ;  and  M.  Ledni 
Itollin  will  rejoice.  If  we  are  unmindful  of 
the  Quet-n's  highway,  we  shall  inevitably 
come  to  clip  the  Queen *a  English,  and  break 
the  Queen's  pt*ace,  and  to  the  dark  ages.  It 
behoved  UB  especially  to  be  watchful,  lor  our 
protectors  never  forget  to  collect  the  Queen's 
taxeSf  roads  or  no  roads. 

The  Q£iir\  highway,  which  is  literally  his 
^for  everything  iu  the  empire,  movable  ami 
immovable,  auimated  and  iuauimatedj  is  hid 
own  private  aud  personal  property*— is  the 
worat  hi|j'hway  that  was  ever  aeem 

The  Czar*tf  highway  in  his  two  metropolises, 
m  hij  provinces  and  his  country  towu^  from 
nortb  to  aouth — ^from  Kurlsgiimmeu,  in  Lap- 
latid,  to  Saratehikovskala,  iu  Astrnkhan--^i3 
the  moat  aliominable — I  can't  csill  it  a  cordu- 
roy road,  or  a  kidney-potato  road,  or  a  sharp- 
shingle  rojid — the  most  miserahle  sackclotfi^ 
Mid-a«hea  road  that  was  ever  invented  to 
delight  self- mortifying  pilgrims,  to  bi*eak 
postilion^^  conetitutiona,  horses^  backa,  and 
travellers*  hearts.  There  is  the  iron  road,  as 
aU  men  know,  from  Petersburg  to  Pawlosky 
aud  also  from  the  northern  C4ipital  to  Moscow. 


*  I  remember  Dn<;«  &t1ctug  m  Htuajan  gumJemui  (ciot, 
tiowDvcr,  wUh  the  plighUat  expcctatkin  of  rec^lvLuj^  « 
dlr«et  nJiflwir),  iha  atAOunt  vf  ihs  ImpeHhl  Civil  list. 
Hi]  jieAretrlf  ffc^mod  to  \1i1d0n1to11d  my  ^ucttlon  kC  fint ; 
btiL  hBTVi'li'i  "t-''N!i„iUj\  thufct  his  Mii(«ty  ''AOtjctyjd  10 
yninel!  "  ;^ndc  itim  (I  fungot  tow  many  mil- 

Udu  ^Uci  i  t^m  bokllj  bcmkruptiriatBtlBticfL); 

bnt     "'Qu-    ,, ,uLis,"    hft   iidd>i;d,    "ii*vc  liM   LiBtd 


This  last  la  kept  in  order  by  an  American 
comptitiy,  and  is  a  road  ;  but  you  unilerataud 
that  there  can  be  railways  and  railways,  and 
even  out  of  rails  au<]  sleepers  can  Caarish  men 
make  iron  rods  to  scourire,  and  make  a  dlM- 
cult  Avemus  to  us,  withal.  From  Peters- 
burg to  Warsaw  there  is  a  chaussfie,  or  road, 
which,  by  a  fiction  as  beautiful  aiid  fantastic 
as  a  poem  by  Mr.  Toimyson,  is  s^id  to  he 
macaclAmiied.  It  ia  nither  O^Adamised; 
there  in  a  great  deal  more  triali  gatumon 
tfian  Scotch  granite  about  it ;  but  it  h  pei^ 
petually  being  re-mem  led  at  the  express 
command  of  the  emperor.  When  he  travela 
over  it,  the  highway  is,  I  dareaav,  tolerable  ; 
for  the  autocrat  being  naturrilly  bom  to  have 
the  best  of  ever>  thtiig,  hU  subjects  have  an 
extraordinary  genius  for  HUjjplying  him  witb 
the  very  b^sfc^  and  the  very  t»est  it  is  for  the 
time  being.  When  the  Ciar  is  coming,  rotting 
rows  of  cabins  change  into  stniling  villages, 
bare  poles  into  flowering  sliruba,  rags  into 
velvet  gowns,  Polyphemus  becomes  Njtrcissus; 
blind  men  see  and  lame  men  walk,  so  to 
speak.  The  Czar  can  turn  anythmg  except 
his  B,'i traps'  hearts. 

Of  the  provincial  highways^  and  the 
vehicles  that  do  roll  upoo  them^^ — kibitkas, 
telegas,  and  tarantasses,  I  Hhall  have  to  speak 
hereafter.  My  object  in  thia  pa|>er  is  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  pavement  ot  St,  Peters- 
burg, of  which  hitherto  you  have  had  but 
the  glimpse  of  a  notion  in  the  words  I  have 
set  oowji  about  iachvostchiks  and  concerning 
droocbkies,  I  bave  come,  by  the  way,  on  a 
new  reading  of  the  former  rooltHnamed  Indi- 
viduaL  The  correspondent  of  a  Belgian  news* 
paper  caUs  him  by  the  startling  apj>e] la tion  of 
Ishwoschisky,  1  am  not  far  fioni  thinking 
that  his  real  name  must  be  lahmael  ;  for 
ev<*ry  man's  (writing)  hand  is  against  Iiim, 
and  it  is  by  no  mean^  uncommon  lor  hia  hand 
to  be  against  every  man*  There  is  a  village 
in  Carelia  whot$e  sons  almost  eTeclusively 
pursue  the  bchvostehik  calling.  There  are  a 
good  many  of  them  in  St.  Petersbur]g,  where 
they  have  a  high  reputation  as  ^iktlful  driversi, 
and  not  i|oite  so  cheerful  a  reu<iwa  for  lining 
all  murderers,  *Oiu  an  isohvu^tcliik  of  thix 
celebrated  village  meet  with  a  drunken  or  A 
gleepy  fare  on  a  dark  nightj  it  is  even  betting 
thaLJie  will  give  the  exact  reading  of  the 
popaltr  Scotch  ditty,  and  make  the  fare  into 
a  **  budy  "  before  he  baa  long  been  coming 
through  the  ride, 

MaDy  [lersons  endeavour  to  explain  the  bad- 
ness of  the  St.  Petersburg  pavement  by  the 
severity  of  the  climate,  auu  the  treacherous 
nature  of  the  soil  on  which  the  city  is  built* 
The  whole  place'  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  a 
double -dammed  Amsterdam  ;  and  it  has  often 
been  with  feelinga  akin  to  horror  that  I 
have  peeped  into  a  hole  on  the  magniticent 
Nevskol,  when  the  workmen  were  mendijig 
the  (javemerji — which  they  are  incessantly 
occupied  in  doing  in  some  part  of  the  street 
during  the  summer  months.    At  a  distanoi 
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of  perhaps  two  feet  from  the  granite  slabs  of  hape  be  nearer  the  mark),  Buasia  at-home, 


the  footpath,  or  the  hexagonal  wooden  blocks 
of  the  roadway,  you  see  the  ominous  rotting 
of  wooden  logs  and  i)ile8  on  which  the  whole 


and  not  expecting  visitors  till  September^ 
Russia  just  recovering  its  breath,  raw, 
bruised,   exhausted,   torn,  begrimed  from  \ 


city  is  built,  and  at  a  dreadfully  short  dls- '  long  and  bloody  conflict, 
tance  from  them  you  Bee  the  Water — not  so  |     'llio  best  illuminations,  then,  tliat  met  my 
muddy,  not  so  Blimy,  but  the  real  water  of  gaze,  were  on  the  birth-night  of  the  Emnrea    • 
the  Neva.    St.  Petersburg  has  been  robbed  I  mother,  and  consisted  of  an  ludt-finiteqiiaLtiiy   ^ 
from  the  river.    Its  palaces  float,  rather  than   of  earthen  pots,  filled  with  train-nil,  or  fa^ 
stand.    The  Neva,  like  a  haughty  courtezan,  land  furnished   with    vwlcka    of   tow.    Thrt«    ! 
bears  the   splen<rul  sham   upon  her  breast :  being  set  alight  were  p  ■  ced  in  rows  along  tke 
like  a  scarlet  letter,  or  the  costly  gift  of  a '  jwivement,  one  to  each  little  wooden  post,  or    ' 
lover  she  hates.     She  revolte<l  in   eighteen  :  borne.    It  was  the  antediluvian  French  iji-   „ 
hundred  and  twenty-four,  she   revolted   in  { tern  of  lampions,  in  fact,    Biuelling  a^om-    ! 
'thirty  nine,  she  revolted  in  'forty-two,  and  ^  ini^bly,  smoking  suffocatingly,  but  making  a     i 
tried  to  wash  the  splendid  stigma  away  in  ■  brave  blaze  notwithstanding,  and,  iu  the  al-    '| 
floods  of  passionate  tears.    She  will  cast  it  I  most  interminable  perspective  of  streets  ud    . 
away  from  her  some  day,  utterly  and  for !  quays,  pnxlucing  a  very  curious  and  ghostlr 
ever.    The  city  is  an  untenable  ix)Hition  now, !  effect.    At  midnight  yoa  could  walk  a  haih    i 
like  N<aples.    It  nrtist  go  some  day  by  the  i  dred  yards  on  the  Nevskol,  witliout  finding 
board.     Isaacs   church  and  Winter  Palace  ;  i  a  single  soul  abroad  to  look  at    the  illurni-    j 

nations:  at  midnight  it  was  bi*oad  daylighti 
The  windows  were  all  blind  and  )u-.itUeii;  i 
what  distant  droschkiea  tliere  may  hxn  . 
been,  made  not  the  thought  of  a  noue  on 
the  wooden  pavement ;  and  these  rows  of  1 
blinking,  flaring  grease-pota  resting  on  the  ,1 
eai'th,  led  you  to  foncy  that  you  were  valk-  I 
ing  on  the  roofs  of  a  city  of  the  dead,  illumi- 
nated  by  corpse-candles.  Take  no  lame  deril 
with  you,  though,  good  itudent,  when  yoa 
walk  these  paving-stone  house-tops.  iU 
to  present  a  series  of  the  most  extraordinary  '  him  unroof,  and  what  will  it  avail  y<ml 
angiiLar  undulations.  It  is  as  though  you  I  There  are  no  genial  kitchens  beneith,  no 
were  walking  on  the  sloping  roofs  of  houses, '  meat-safes  l>efore  whose  wire-ganze  out-worb 
which  had  sunk  into  the  boijtjy  soil  up  to  armies  of  rats  sit  down  in  silent  hopeles 
frieze  and  architnive  ;  and  this  delusion  ia  |  siege  ;  no  cellars  sacred  to  cats  and  old  wine; 
agj,'ravatetl  by  the  l>ornes,  or  cornt-r- posts  set  »o  dust-bins,  where  ravens  have  their  saving 
up  to  prevent  carriages  eneroaching  on  the  I  Uinks,  and  invest  their  little  economies  «• 
foot-paveuiL'iit,  whit-h  bonies,  being  little  |  cretly.  There  is  nothing  beneath,  but  ih« 
stumps  of  woo<l,  just  peering  from  the  earth  |  ^'ohl,  black  ooze  of  the  Neva,  wliich  refti«i 
at  every  half-dozen  yards,  or  so,  look  like  the  :  to  divulge  its  secrets,  even  to  devils — even 
top#»  of  *lainp-post<«.  *  Ihit  the  roof-scrambling  j  to  the  worsest  devil  of  all,  the  police.  An 
effret  is  most  impressive  during  the  tre-  eminently  secretive  river  is  the  Neva.  lt« 
queiit  occasions  iu  the  sunmier  months,  i  lij^a  are  locke<l  with  the  ice-key  ftT  five 
when  the  streets  of  St.  Petci-sburg  arc  illu- !  months.  It  tells  no  talcs  of  the 'dead  men 
miiiated.  Most  of  the  bii-thdays  of  the  j  that  find  their  way  into  it  somehow— even 
membi^ra  of  the  Imperial  family  fall  between  '  when  the  frost  is  sharpest,  and  the  ice  thickeaL 
May  and  Aui^nist ;  an^l  each  .sci«)n  of  the  I -Swiftly  it  carries  its  ugly  secrete — swifdy, 
illustrious  house  of  Ilomanolf  has  an  illu- !  securely,  with  its  remorseless  current,  to  » 
mination  to  himself,  by  right  of  birth.  Vou, '  friend  in  whom  it  can  confide,  and  with 
who  are  yet  fresh  from  the  graphic  and  whom  it  has  done  business  before — the  Galf 
glowini,'  dest-ription  of  the  coronation  I  of  Fin  hind  Only,  once  a-year,  when  the  ice 
illumiiiations  at  Moscow,  ])y  the  Man  who  i  breaks  up,  the  Neva  is  taken  in  the  fact,  auJ 
fouu'ht  tho  Battle  of  Kn^land  in  the  Crimea, ,  murder  will  out. 


! 

I  Poter  the  (Jreat's  hut  and  Alexander's  mono- 
lith will  l>c  no  more  heard  of,  and  will  return 
to  the  Mud,  their  father,  and  the  Ooze,  their 
mother. 

In  the  Nevskol  Perspective  and  the  Two 
MorskaKas,  violent  efforts  have  been  made  ft>r 
years  past,  in  order  to  procure  somethhig  like 
a  decent  r»avement.  There  is  a  broad  foot- 
way on  either  side,  composed  of  large  slabs  ; 
but  their  nncei*tain  foun«lation  causes  them 
now  to  si'itle  one  wav,  now  on  the  other,  now 


bettvr  and  more  bi*avely  than  the  whol 
brilliant  stalT  who  have  been  decorated  with 
the  order  of  the  bath,  and  who  would  have 


As  for  the  ga-s-lamps  on  the  <'zrir'a  high- 
way, they  puzzle  a  stranger  in  Kussin  terribly. 
There    is    every  element  of   civilisation  in 


gone  there,  for  head-shaving  j)urpo»es,  long  t  St.  Petersburg,  from  Soyer's  Kciish  to  the 
ago,  if  peopl'^  had  their  due — iloubtless,  ex- i  niagnetic  tilegraph  ;  and,  of  course,  the 
pect  a  very  8i)lendi<l  account  from  me  of  [  NevskoX  an<l  the  Aforskalas  have  their  gas- 
illuminations  at  .St.  Petersburg.  But  it  was :  lamps.  They  are  handsome  erections  in 
my  fortune  to  see  Rus-^ia,  not  in  its  gala  I  bronze,  real  or  sham,  rich  in  ni'mbUngs  an  I 
uniform,  with  its  face  washed,  and  all  its  !  metallic  foliage.  On  the  qu;As,  the  lamp- 
orders  on;  but  liussia  in  its  shirt-sleeves  (with 'posts  assume  a  diflferent  form.  They  are 
its  cafUn  oft*,  leaving  the  vexed  que.stion  of  .great,  wooden  obelisks,  like  sentry-boxes 
shirts  or  no  shirts  in  abeyance,  would  per- 1  that  have  grown  too  tall,  and  run   to  see^ 
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and  they  are  barioIS,  or  emeared  over  m  tlie 
must  tceenlric  mauiter  with  alternate  bars  of 
black  and  whita  palut*     In  We«teiii  Europe, 
these  iovitiij^  spaeea  woeUI  bo  very  sp&e<.iily ; 
(X^V(*red  with  rainbow- hued  placards  relating 
to  pilla  as  id  plays  and  ptnuy-uewspa^^era,  but 
X  alioiild   like   to  stQ  the   bill-sticker  bold 
enoui;li  to  dt;face  hia  Imperial  Mfljesty'e  aen- 
Iry-bui  Utnip-jiostSj  with  hia  sheet  of  acfUbltE- 
drown  aud  h\a  pfistt^bru^h  1     Thia  ia  uo  place  . 
for  tbt?  ranioua  Puddy  Chirk,  who,    b^lng 
char^i^d  before  a  magiatrate  at  Bow  Btr^tj  | 
with  the  otfeuce  of  del>ieing  tha  august  walla 
of  Ap^ley  Huuae  with  a  Kfform  pbicard,  un- 
blu^luui;ly  avi>wed  hia  guilt,  and  added  that 
h«  woiii*  paate  a  bill  on  the  Duke  of  Wei- 
liu^tr»trti  back,  if  he  were  (>aid  for  it.     I  am 
afraid  ih^it  Mr,  Cl^irk  would  very  booh  bepaat- 
ill-;  hillji  *jeyoiid  the  Oural  Mountaina  for  Uie 
Siberiatt  beai*a  to  read^  if  he  were  ativc,  aud 
in  itusftu*  J  or,  that,  if  he  escaped  eiile,  he 
Would    swiftly    diBCOYer   that   the   Euaaian 
Dohctj  hitve  a  way   of  poatiug  biiU   on  the 
Dai:kd  of  buman  huuaea  very  pl^iiu  and  legible 
to  the  view.     Tliey  always  print,  too,  in  red 
ink.   These  black  and  white  Jamp-posta  com-  ! 
muti,  hj  the  wajf  all  over  llusaia^  nJid  whose  ' 
ftiiiiplt?  juid  tlfgaut  scheme  of  embtlhsshment ' 
ia   exteuii^d  to  the  verat-posts^  the  aeutry- ' 
boxf^  Htid  the  cuatom-houae    huta   at  the  ^ 
fiMntitrs  liiid  town-L»atTiers,  are  au  eiuauatiou.! 
ftuui  the  genius  of  the  beueticent  but  iuaaae 
autdurat,  Piiul  the  First ;  their  peculiar  deco-  ' 
ratiun  is  due  to  tEie  same  imperial  maniac, 
who  li^svied  uukii^ea  eoucerniu;:^  shoe-attmgs, 
tov k e d -  h ata,    and   1  ad  i oa*  m u (Is,  and  w  ho^  I 
Use!  id  career  was  preniatuiely  cut  short  iu  a ' 
eertatu    liuwning  palace  at    bt.   Fetters  burg, 
of  wid'-h   I  shall  J»ave  to  tell    by -ami  -  by, 
Wh»  n  I  see  tlio^  Tari^aled  erectiouSf  I  un- 
der^ Land  what  the  meaning  ia  of  the  myale- 
ritiu:^  Auiericau  striped  pig*    This  must  have 
betn  his  colour/     It  must,  m  justice,  be  ad- 
niitkit,  tiiat  though  Paul  was  a  roariug mad- 
man, there  are  other  countiies  where  the 
Bcn  try -boxes,  at  leabt,  ai^  similarly  smeared. 
1   lij^i'pened^   lately,   to   traveriie    the   whole 
bre^tihu  oft  he  loiserable  kingdom  of  Hanover, 
coming  iVuiu  Hamburg ;  and  for  sixty  miles 
th^L^  M  Kid -side  walla^  patinge,  aud  he<lges,  were 
patji  ed  ill  strijies  ot  black  and  yeUow — the 
lialiunai  H^aioveiiau  colours^     I  do  not  like 
Uit?e   Ujtnovir,  thei?,  thy  king,  nor  coinage. 
The   1  iaijr^veritLLi  [lustmeu  wi^ar  a  costume 
ieeddy  imitative  of  our  General  Foat^OtBce 
emplorc^;  but  the  iearlet  is  dingy  and  the 
blaek  rockade  a  moat  miaerablo  mush  loom. 
It  maile  me  mad  to  aea  the  Itttter-boxe^  ami 
oiti^tuih-iioujse   walk,  and   railway   vaim  all 
flouriahi^d  over  with  the  royal  iniiiala  G.  It 
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exactly  in  the  fat,  fiorid  characters  we  have 
aeen  too  much  of  at-home,  and  aurmouuted  bj 
a  bad  copy  of  the  Eoghiili  crown,  I  thought 
we  were  well  rid  of  the  Ibur  Georges  for  good 
aud  all|  and  here  waa  a  hlth  flourishing  about 
to  vex  me.  It  may  he  that  I  looked  at 
Hanover,  its  black  and  yellow  po«ts,  poat- 
meUf  aud  king's  iniiiala  with  somewhat  of  a 
jaundiced  eye  ;  for  I  had  to  stop  at  Hanover 
three  hours  in  the  deaii  of  night,  waiting  for 
the  expieaa  traiu  from  Beiiia,  which  was  be- 
hind tinie,  BS  usuidf  aud  crawled  iuto  the 
station  at  last,  iiko  an  expreas  funeral.  There 
is  the  worat  beer  at  Hanover — the  worst  cold 

veal,  the  worst  waiter ^but  let  me  go  back 

to  the  lamp-posts  of  Peteraburg. 

Bronze  on  the  Kevskol;  striped  sentry- 
boxes  on  the  quays  ;  fur  second-rate  atreetSi 
such  aa  ttie  Galemaia^Unlil^f^  or  Great  Galley 
Street,  tlie  Podialskeskaia,  or  Street  of  the 
Jkrhers,  more  ecouoraical  lamp- poets  are  pro^ 
vitleJ,  being  simidy  greiit  gibbets  of  rough 
woodf  to  which  oil-lamps  are  hung  in  chains* 
There  are  other  streeia  more  xemole  from 
the  centre  of  civilisation,  or  Nevskoli,  which 
are  obliged  to  be  contented  with  ropes  glung 
acroaa  from  Uoufte  to  house,  with  an  oil- lamp 
dangling  ia  the  middle  (the  old  Eeverb^r^ 
plan)  ;  and  there  are  a  grt^at  many  outlying 
atreeti  which  do  without  lamps  aU  the  year 
round.  But  oil,  or  gas^  or  neither,  all  the 
pofita  in  Petersburg  are  lamplesa  from  the 
hrat  of  May  to  the  first  of  August  in  every 
year.  During  thoae  tiiree  montha  there  ia, 
meteorologic^y  oad  ofiidally,  no  night.  It 
■ome times  happens,  as  in  thia  suumier  last 
past,  that  the  days  draw  in  much  earlier  than 
usual.  Towards  the  end  of  l^t  July,  it  was 
pitch-dark  at  ei^^dit  o'clock,  p.  m.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  DouLde  Eagle,  howevt;r,  dues  not 
condescend  to  notice  these  abeiTation*  on  the 
jiart  of  the  clerk  of  the  weather.  The  go* 
vetnmenl  night,  as  duly  stanipeil  aud  regis- 
tered, and  eanetified  by  Imperial  oukaaeip 
does  not  commence  till  ninc^  p.  tu,  on  the  first 
of  August ;  aud  then,  but  not  a  day  or  hour 
before^  the  lamps  are  lighted.  To  me,  the 
brat  sign  of  gaa  in  the  Nevskol^  after  return^ 
ing  (ram  a  weary  Journey,  was  a  beacon  of 
hope  and  cheerfulness ;  bat  the  llusaiami 
welcome  the  gas  back  with  dolorous  faces  and 
half-suppressed  sigba*  Gas  is  the  precursor 
of  the  sleety,  raiuy,  aopping  autumn,  with 
its  tierce  gueta  of  west  wind ;  gas  is  the 
herald,  the  avant- courier,  of  the  a^ful  win- 
ter :  of  uven-like  rooms^  no;8e-biting  outward 
temperature,  frozen  tish,  frozen  lueat,  frozen 
teari^,  fi^oseu  everything.  Some  Russians  will 
tell  you  that  the  winter  la  the  only  time  to 
enjoy  St,  Petei'sburg,  Then  there  ai-e  balls, 
then  Montagnea  de  Glace,  then  mosqueradefl, 
then  the  Italian  opera,  then  sleighing  pai'tiea, 
then  champagne  su|!ptrs.  With  warm  rooms 
aud  plenty  of  furn,  who  need  mind  tiie  win- 
ter Y  Bot  give  a  HuBsian  a  chancy  of  leaviijg 
Bussia,  and  see  to  whom  he  will  give  the 
ptti^rence — to   the  meaueat  moiMiWeraiSiV  ^ 
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a  wooden  theatre  in  Naples,  or  to  Mademoi- 
selle Bosio  at  the  BalschoX-Theater  here.  The 
Russians  have  about  the  same likingfor  their 
winter  as  for  their  government  JBoth  are 
very  splendid  ;  but  it  is  uncommonly  hard 
lines  to  bear  either ;  and  distance  (the  greater 
the  better^  lends  wonderful  enchantment  to 
the  view  both  of  the  frozen  Neva  and  the 
frozen  despotism. 

A  few  of  the  great  shops  on  the  Nevskol 
and  the  MorskaXas  have  an  economical  supply 
of  ^as-lampe,  and  there  is  a  restaurant  or  two 
so  lighted.  Oil  and  camphine  are,  however, 
the  rule,  and  both  ^are  extremely  cheap ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  sajs  is — ^not  so  much 
ii*om  the  scjircity  of  coal,  but  from  the  enor- 
mous expense  of  its  transit — a  very  dear 
article  of  consumption.  Some  of  the  second- 
class  shops  have  oil-lamps;  with  polished  tin 
reflectors ;  but  in  the  humbler  underground 
cimndlery  shops,  or  lavkas,  I  have  frequently 
found  the  only  illumination  to  consist  of  a 
blazing  pine  torch,  or  a  junk  of  well- tarred 
cable,  stuck  in  a  sconce.  Kude,  or  altogether 
wanting  in  light,  as  these  shops  may  be,  these 
is  always,  even  in  the  most  miserable,  a  dainty 
lamp,  frequently  of  silver,  suspended  by 
slender  chains  before  the  image  of  the  joss, 
or  saint. 

In  the  year  'twonty-four,  a  French  com- 
pany, after  an  imnieuso  amount  of  petition- 
ing, intriguing,  and  Tchinuovnik  -  bribing, 
obtained  an  autliurisatiun  from  the  govern- 
ment to  light  the  whole  of  St.  Petersburg 
with  gas.  They  dug  conduits  into  which  the 
wat<ir  broke ;  they  kiid  down  pipes  which  the 
workmen  stole  ;  they  went  so  far  as  to  con- 
struct a  gasometer  on  a  very  large  scale 
behind  the  cathedi-al  of  Kosan.  Tliey  had 
lighted  some  hundred  yards  of  the  Nevskol 
with  gas,  when  a  tremendous  fire  took  place 
at  their  premises,  and  the  gjisometer  ex- 
ploded, with  great  havoc  of  life  and  property. 
From  *tweuty-four  to  'thirty-nine,  a  period  of 
fifteen  yeai's,  not  a  syllable  was  heaixi  about 
the  formation  of  a  new  gas  company.  Public 
opinion,  for  once,  was  stronger  than  bribery  ; 
for  the  ignorant  and  supei-stitious  populace 
persisted  in  declaring  that  the  destruction  of 
the  gasometer  was  a  judgment  from  Heaven 
to  pimish  the  Fransouski-Labarki,  the  French 
dogs,  for  erecting  their  new-fangled  and  here- 
tical building  in  the  vicinage  of  our  Lady  of 
Kasan*8  moat  holy  temple.  I  don't  think 
that  Silieria  and  the  knout,  even,  would  have 
been  very  efficacious  in  making  the  moujiks 
work  with  a  will  at  building  new  premises 
for  the  oifendiug  pipes  and  meters.  Gas 
is  heretical ;  but  the  Kussians  are  slightly 
more  tolerant  of  some  other  institutions 
that  exist  to  this  day  just  behind  and 
all  around  the  most  holy  Kasan  church, 
whose  immediate  neighbourhood  enjoys  an 
extended  reputation  a^  being  tiie  most  in- 
famous with  i*esj)cct  to  nioraliiy  in  St.  Pe- 
tersliurg.  Stran^^e  that  it  should  be  the  same 
in  the  shadow  of  Westminster  s  twin  towera, 


in  the  shameful  little  dens  about  the  'Burn 
Notre  Dame,  in  Paris ;  in  the  aliuna  of  St. 
Patrick's,  Dublin. 

The  new  gas  comiiany  hare  not  done 
much  dnruig  the  last  sixteen  years.  In  the 
suburbs  there  is  icarcely  any  gaa ;  and  the 
gas  itself  is  of  very  inferior  quality — ^ptle, 
and  flickering,  and  grudgingly  dealt  out.  I 
need  not  say  that  the  mmps  are  placed  u 
high  up  as  possible.  The  professional  thievei 
would  extinguish  them  else,  or  the  Busaiios 
would  steal  the  gaa — an  act  of  dishrnesty 
that,  at  first  sight,  seems  iinpoasible,  hat 
which,  when  you  become  better  acquainted 
with  my  Sclavonic  friends  —  wit^  the  ex- 
quisite art  by  which  they  contrive  to  itdl 
the  teeth  out  of  vour  head,  and  the  flmnd 
jacket  off  your  body,  without  your  beieg 
aware  of  the  subtraotion — ^will  appear  quite 
facile  and  practicable.  Gas  in  Russia! 
I  little  thought — writing  the  Secrets  of 
the  Gas  in  this  journal  three  yeare  ago^ 
and  vainly  thinking  that  I  knew  them^t^t 
I  should  ever  see  a  Bussian  or  a  Bosiiu 
gas-lamp. 

The  huge  open  places,  or  Ploschads,  like 
stony  seas,  into  which  the  gaunt  streeU 
empty  themselves,  are  uniformly  p:tT)^ 
with  granitous  stones,  of  which  the  sboree 
of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  furnish  an  inex- 
haustible supply.  This  pavement^  if  i^ 
ranged  with  some  slight  regularity,  would  be 
in  the  early  stage  of  progress  towards  tolt- 
rable  walking  space;  but  the  fouudatioai 
being  utterly  rotten,  treacherous,  and  qoidk- 
sandy,  the  unhappy  paving  -  stones  tumUa 
about  in  a  stodge  of  mud  and  sand ;  and  thi 
Ploschads  are,  consequently,  almost  incet- 
sautly  under  repair.  This  is  esiiecially  the 
case  in  the  month  of  April,  at  the  time  of  the 

Seneral  thaw.  Part  of  the  ]>ave!uent  sinks 
own,  and  pai*t  is  thrown  ui>— the  scoria  of 
small  mud  volcnnoes.  Thousands  of  moujlke 
are  immediately  set  to  work,  but  to  very  little 
purpose.  The  ground  does  not  begin  to  settle 
before  May ;  and  when  I  arrived  in  St.  Fe- 
tersburg,  many  of  the  streets  were,  for  pedea- 
trians,  absolutely  impassable.  The  imiuenM 
pai'allcl  series  of  streets  at  Wassily-Ostrov— 
Linies,  as  they  are  called — and  which  aie 
numbered  from  one  to  sixteen,  as  in  Ame- 
rica, were  simply  bogs,  where  you  might 
drive,  or  wads,  or  stride  through  on  stilt^ 
but  in  which  pedestrianism  was  a  matter 
of  hopeless  impossibility.  The  govern- 
ment^ or  the  municipality,  or  the  police, 
or  the  Czar,  had  caused  to  be  constructed  along 
the  centre  of  these  Liuies,  gigantic  C2iu.sewavi 
of  wooden  planking,  each  above  a  mile  in 
length,  perhaps,  raised  some  two  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  mud,  and  along  wliieh  the 
dreary  processions  of  Petersburg  ]>ede8triaca 
were  enabled  to  pass.  This  was  exceed iu^ly 
commodious,  as  long  as  you  merely  wauu-d 
to  walk  for  walking  sake;  but  of  course, 
wherever  a  jieivpective  interaected  the  I.iui^ 
there  was  a  break  in  the  cause  way,  aul  taen 
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you  BHw  before  you,  without  the  slightest  com- 
pniinij&e  in  the  way  of  «tep,  &  yawning  abysi 
of  multi-ct^ioured  mud.  Into  thUyou  &reeD- 
tillijii  either  to  leap,  and  diaappeftr  like  Edgar 
of  fijtVHEiawooii,  or  to  wnilow  in  it  lln  pig,  or 
to  ettdeiivoar  to  clear  it  by  a  liopi  step,  and  & 
j  tilt  I  p.  Ihe  beat  mode  of  proceedings  on  the 
whulv',  ia  to  hail  &  droaehky  or  a  moujik  ;  and, 
l\k^  Lord  UUin^  offer  him,  not  a  Bilver  pound, 
but  sundry  copper  copecks,  to  carry  you 
aero.^  the  muddy  ferry  ;  and  thii*,  again,  may 
be  oiiviuted  by  your  oharterittg  au  isdivodt- 
cbik's  vehicle  in  the  first  matauee,  and  lea-riug 
thf^  can ae way  tothoM  who  like  leaping  before 
they  look. 

The  ground  havinj^  bacoma  a  Uttle  more 
■olid,  the  parement  might  uatumUr  he  ex- 
pect e<  i  Lo  iiuprovH.  So  it  does,  on  the  Ne^ako! ; 
butt  in  the  auburbs,  the  occupaut  of  eai^h  house 
la  expected  to  see  to  the  proper  stale  of  repair 
of  the  pavement  inimeiliut^ty  before  hit 
d Weill  11  g»  As  the  Hussian  householder  is 
not  pirctHely  so  much  eDaniourod  of  hla  city 
and  guvernmettt  as  to  nmkf»  of  bis  allotted 
Bp:ict*  tit  street  a  sort  of  Tom  Tidler's  gronndj 
with  Silver  roubles  and  gold  iniperialR,  or  to 
p>ave  It  with  porphyry,  Carrara  marble,  or 
#vcu  pbin  IreeBloue,  he  ordimally  eujplojrs 
Uk^  clwup^sAi  and  haudieat  luateriala  that  hii 
eecjiioniy  or  bla  couveidence  suggest.  The 
re.'iult  IS  a  moat  u« ton i«liiiig  paving  aaiitd,  iu 
which  dmta,  shards  and  peublea,  shitiglesi, 
p(jliilierds,  brick bati,  mortar,  plaster,  broken 
bottler,  and  pure  dirt  are  ail  amiilgamated. 
Tt.e  muiaic  ia  original  but  U'ymg  te  the  tem- 
per— ile»tru€tiv^e  to  the  boola  and  agonisiDg 

to  tMB  CiiniS. 

Uii  tb©  NevakoTf,  almost  evej-y  variety  of 
pavement  has  bet?n  succesaively  tried  j  but 
with  very  indifferent  success.  From  Mac- 
tMlam  io  I  udi^ir rubber,  eiti^h  material  has  had 
iu  day.  Aiphalte  was  attempted,  but  failed 
Tuist^rttbly^  cracking  m  winter  ?iud  iiiirly  melt« 
ijig  iiL  auimoer*  Then  ioogiLudioal  boards 
wvri!  laid  doMii  on  the  carrijige  waya,  la 
imitjition  of  the  pkink  roads  ia  the  suburba 
of  New  York*  Fiimliy,  M*  Gourieff  intro- 
duced the  hejuigooat  wooden  }>avemcnt  with 
which,  in  London^  we  are  ail  acqtiainted. 
Til  is,  with  contiiiuooa  reparatiou,  answers 
preity  w^ell^  taking  Into  couaider^ition  that 
ec^urdity  ol  aurtace  aeemb  utterly  unattain- 
able, tbat  the  kuft?ish  contractors  supply 
blockj!  «o  rotten  as  to  be  worthless  a  few  days 
alter  tiiey  arti  put  down,  and  that  the  horses 
are  cuntujuivlly  sUpping  and  frequently  fall- 
ing on  the  perilous  highway.  It  is  unpleasant, 
&Ibo,  tu  b«  semi-asphyxiated  each  time  you 
take  )x/ur  wnlkn  libroailf  by  the  fumea  of  the 
infernal  piich*cauldrons,  round  which  the 
nutujkk  woi  kmcD  gather,  like  witchaa. 

The  long  and  8[ilendid  lines  of  quaya  (uq*^ 
rivalled  iu  magid  licence  of  mat-erial,  con  struct 
tioii|  and  perapcctive  in  the  whob  wiiHd)  are 
paved  with  really  noble  blocks  of  Fin  laud 
granite.  It  is  as  melancholy  as  irritating  to 
aee  the  foul  weeda  growing  at  the  kerbs  ; 


to  be  obliged  to  mount  to  them  (they  ar© 
some  fouileen  inchea  above  the  level  of  tho 
road)  by  a  wretched  monticule  of  luud  or 
dust  like  A  vagiant*8  footway  throuRh  a 
broken  hedge;  to  mark  how  many  of  the 
e  norm  on  a  jslaba  are  cracked  right  aerosa  ; 
and  how,  at  every  six  atepti  or  so,  a  block  has 
settled  down  below  the  level,  so  as  to  form 
tlie  bed  of  a  pool  of  foul  water  into  which 
you  splash. 

Any  one  can  ooni prebend,  now,  why  every 
atreet  in  the  Czar's  gorgeous  metropolla  is  a 
Via  Dolorosa,  and  wliy  there  are  so  many 
thouamd  ischvoistchiks  in  St  Petersburg, 
Looking-glass  slipperkiess  Lii  winter ;  un- 
fordable  mud  in  apring  ^  simooms  of  dust  in 
summer ;  lakes  of  sloppy  horroi's  in  autumn  : 
these  are  the  characteristie^i  of  the  O^ar^a 
highway,  I  know  im j joss iblH ties  cannot  bo 
accooiplished  ;  I  know  the  horrible  climate 
can^t  be  mended  ;  but  I  h^ve  hope.'?  of  the 
pavement  yet  There  is  a  certain  [lortion  of 
the  Balchoi  MorskaU  which  has,  for  about 
ten  yards  J  a  perfectly  ir  reproach  able  |>ave» 
mentv  The  legen^l  runs  that  the  Czar 
Nicholas,  of  imperishable  memory,  slipped 
and  tell  on  his  august  back  hert^^ bouts  tiome 
years  a^o,  and  that  he  signified  hfs  wish  to 
the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  tbe  Mor^katia 
to  have  the  pavement  improved,  or  to  know 
the  reason  why.  It  was  improved  with 
electric  celerity,  and  it  has  beeu  a  model 
pavtment  ever  since,  I  am  not  the  Czar 
I  NiclLolaa  nor  the  U^ar  Alexander,  nor  a 
j  bridge  and  pavement  engineer^  nor  a  con- 
I  tractor  for  paving  and  lighting.  J  only  point 
I  out  the  wrong,  and  leave  it  to  others  to  sug- 
gest tbe  remedy.  But  until  tlic  U!£:ir  s  high- 
\  way  is  improved,  both  intra  stnd  extru  muroa, 
ao  long  will  there  be  barbarism  in  the  very 
heart  of  tbe  Venice  of  the  north-  When 
Peteraburg  is  well  paved^  then  will  the  power 
of  the  at^ck  decay,  and  tbw  Teh  inn  no  longer 
steal :  hut  this  ia  too  much  in  the  Ncfltra^ 
damns  style  of  propbeey.  When  Kuasia  has 
better  roads,  let  us  hope  that  there  will  be 
better  people  to  travel  on  them,  your  humblo 
lervant  included. 


TflE  POOR  51AN  S  FISH. 

VfutLZ  abundant  golden  crops  have  been 
ripening  on  tbe  hills,  a  golden  harvest  no  leag 
ahuuilant  has  bteu  gatheied  by  those  who 
lio  business  iu  great  waters.  **  There  has  not 
been  such  shoals  of  fish  for  the  last  thirty 
years  I  ^^  is  tbe  cry  of  the  Cortdsh  fiuhcrmaii. 
upon  whose  coaata  the  pilchards  have  arrivea 
in  almost  fabulous  quantities, 

A  village  on  the  aea-coaat  wakes  up  one 
morning  to  find  itaelf  very  busy.  One  of  the 
pilots  on  the  Jook^out  on  the  hill  has  made 
out  what  is  of  more  value  than  a  i!eet  of 
ahips  coming  into  port — namely,  a  dai'k  red 
^  s|>ut  in  the  glassy  Burface  of  Lhc  sea,  Tliia  ia 
i  the  hrst  warning  the  fiah  ^^^t  q1  vWvi  ax^'v^^ 
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ou  the  coast,  and  inexperienced  eyes  vroviid 
overlook  it,  though  perhaps  they  might 
perceive  the  fish  leaping  in  another  ]>iace, 
turning  the  water  into  a  flashing  sheet  of 
silver.  But  the  experienced  eyes  would  have 
the  best  of  it,  for  a  better  shoal  b  shown  by 
colour,  with  perhaps  one  fish  Hashing  out 
here  and  there,  than  is  betrayed  by  the 
leaping  or  stoiting,  as  the  fishermen  call  it, 
of  a  hundred. 

In  the  first  case,  the  fish  lie  dead — a  steady 
shoal,  80  birge  and  leisurely  as  not  to  be  easily 
frightened  by  a  boat  sailing  almost  over  it. 
Tlie  stoiting  school  are  called  skirmers, 
and  consist  only  of  a  few  hundred  scattered 
fish  with  very  few  bt- low  the  water. 

Now,  from  their  cellars  on  the  seashore, 
sturdy  arms  are  dragghig  forth  nets  and 
ropes  and  briskets  in  seemingly  endless  con- 
fusion. After  a  time,  however,  things  sort 
tliemselve^  into  their  respective  places  in  the 
three  boats  which  belong  to  each  seine.  The 
largest  contains  the  seine  itself ;  the  second 
is  called  the  vullier,  which  follows  the  seine 
boat ;  while  the  third — a  smaller  one— con- 
tains the  master  seiner,  or  director  of  the 
whole,  an  ex)>erienced  pilchard-fisher. 

Tlie  ^enend  complement  to  each  seine  is 
eighteen  men  or  tluTeabouts;  who,  besides 
their  wages  and  allowance  of  eatables  and 
drinkables,  have  n  shore  in  the  fish  caught ; 
not  a  bad  phiu,  as  it  ensures  Sieir 
best  endeavours  to  catch  all  they  can. 
Long  nfter  the  other  boats  have  been  got 
reatly  you  see  the  string  of  men  staggering 
down  with  the  seine,  coiling  it  up  in  the 
boat  until  you  b(>gin  to  think  there  is  no  end 
to  the  net.  it  is  not  quite  endless,  but  is 
about  two  hundred  and  forty  futh(»ms  in 
length  and  tifieen  in  depth,  and  being,  more- 
over, lieavily  leaded,  it  is  by  no  means  an 
easy  itask  to  get  it  into  the  boat  As  for  the 
getthig  it  out  again,  that  is  a  difierent  matter 
alto^'cthcr,  as  you  will  learn  presently. 

When  at  length  the  mortal  coil  is  all  on 
board,  the  boats  start.  The  seine  boat  pulls 
out  about  two  or  three  miles,  the  vollier 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  closer  in  shore  and 
a  little  astern  of  the  other.  The  little  boat 
skims  about  in  search  of  a  school  in  a  favour- 
able position  whore  the  bottom  is  clear  of 
rockii.  This  oflice  of  dodging  about  and 
hanging  near  the  fish  gives  this  boat  her 
name — tlie  lurker.  At  some  places  on  the 
coast  men  are  stationed  on  the  bills,  who,  by 
hallooing  or  telegraphinff  by  significant  ges- 
tures, point  out  the  shoals  to  the  boats. 

Lut  generally  the  master  seiner  docs  this 
work,  and  when  he  has  found  the  fish,  is  to 
be  seen  signalling  frantically  with  arms,  legs, 
and  hat,  in  a  manner  eccentric  to  the  unin- 
itiated, but  quite  intelligible  to  the  crews  of 
*  the  two  boats,  which  come  creeping  quietly 
up  to  their  prey.  Three  men  in  the  seine 
boat  divest  thenifcclves  of  every  strip  of  cloth- 
ing, preparatory  to  shooting  the  seine  when 
the  signal  is  given.    The  vollier  puUs  up  to 


the  first  boat  and  receives  the  rope  whi 
is  attached  to  the  end  of  the  seine,  and  th 
ships  its  oars. 

As  soon  as  the  master-mariner  sees  tb 
all  is  ready,  he  dashes  down  his  hat — if  he 
an  exciteable  man  he  generally  dances  on 
too,  but  that  is  not  a  part  of  his  duty.  In 
second  the  sturdy  unencumbered  three  beg 
to  heave  over  the  net  The  boat  shoe 
ahead,  and  makes  a  wide  circle  round  ti 
shoal  until  it  reaches  the  vollier  again,  whi 
— in  a  well-managed  shoot — the  seine  is  i 
overboard. 

It  seems  hardly  possible— even  to  tlioi 
who  have  seen  it — that  a  seine  shonkl  b 
shot  in  a  time  a  little  under  five  miimle 
but  so  it  is !  Four  minutes  and  a  bait 
considered  a  good  shoot^  anything  the  otbi 
side  of  five  minutes  is  reckoned  cliuui 
Of  course  the  three  inen  are  very  mm 
exhausted,  and  do  not  recoTer  fi-om  tl 
fatigue  fur  some  few  minutes  afterwards,  ai 
one  cannot  wonder  that — as  it  has  sometiou 
happened — men  should  die  in  the  boat  affa 
such  immense  exertion. 

When  the  two  eiids  of  the  seine  have  me 
the  vollier  men  lash  them  together  with  rop< 
for  a  short  length,  forming  what  is  calltni  U 
goose  neck,  which  reduces  the  circle  of  tl 
seine  to  a  smaller  compass.  Looked  at  ira 
above,  the  seine  now  looks  like  the  outline  ( 
a  common  peg-top — the  body  of  the  top  boB 
represented  by  the  line  of  corks  in  the  cird 
of  the  seine,  while  the  pep^  is  formed  bj  ti 
aforesaid  goose-neck.  This  done  they  sUm 
grapnels  to  difierent  points  in  the  cireim 
ierence,  and  then  row  ashore  until  th«  tu 
conies  for  taking  up  the  fish. 

At  about  eleven  at  night — if  thera  be  i 
moon  so  much  the  better,  for,  at  sea,  it 
never  absolutely  dark,  and  the  fish  are  a 
so  easily  scared  in  the  absence  of  light~t 
boats  set  out  with  a  small  net,  eiititl«i 
tuck-sieve,  which  they  c:ist  inside,  the  oth 
and  bring  up  to  the  surface,  dipping  the  fi 
out  in  baskets  and  throwing  them  "into  tl 
boats.  The  stop-seine  is  still  left  in  th«  wit 
until  by  successive  tuckings  it  is  emptied, 
only  a  small  quantity  is  believed  to  be  caugl 
the  stop-seino  itself  is  hauled  up  ;  but, 
otherwise,  is  not  removed,  as  there  would 
a  ciiance  of  breaking  it,  or  if  not  that, 
least,  of  having  more  fish  asliore  than  con 
be  bulked  before  they  were  spoilt. 

The  seine  is,  in  fact^  a  salt-water  pond 
keep  the  fish  fresh,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  got 
haul,  stops  down  two  or  three  days.  You  c: 
see  it  from  the  hill  by  the  circle  of  corks  ai 
the  glossy  appearance  of  the  sea  around  i 
caut^  by  the  oil  of  the  fish. 

l>ut  this  is  only  looking  on  the  bright  av 
of  pilchard-fishing,  for  it  has  its  dark  wi 
too.  Kot  to  mention  such  accidents  as  ti 
fish  escaping,  while  the  seine  is  being  shot, 
a  huge  marauding  shark  making  breach 
through  and  through  the  net,  occasionally 
heavy  ground-swell  sets  in  in  the  nighty  ai 
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th  e  liet  firji*:!:,  and  is  torn  to  pieces  an  the  placed  in  a  row,  with  tbeip  heads  outwards, 
rcjcks  linriiJ^  the  nighL  Aft<^r  such  tinier  as  and  then  cornea  another  layer  of  salt, 
thi3  the  Bhi>re  presents  a  busy  scene,  all  avail-  i  followed  by  another  of  \h\i,  and  so  on,  nnttl 
able  Iianila  in  the  plaet  arw  at  work  patchine;, '  the  pik  is  ahont  four  or  five  f*  et  hi<»li.  The 
lettiit^^Mn  pieces  of  spare  nel  where  Ihe  lastinjerlsealt,  so  that  noUuui^  is  seen  of 
breach  st^ems  otheTwise  irreparable,  or  net'  the  fish  when  bnlkedj  eicept  their  heads, 
ting  tog*?ther  the  edges  of  leai  formidable  '  which  are  alwavs  placed  out wiirda.  A  great 
rents.  Hard  work  it  is,  too,  to  get  the  seine '  dt^al  of  neatness  h  shown  in  these  heaps,  they 
in  trim  to  »hoot  again  the  eame  day,  and  diminish  gradually,  as  they  rise  from  the 
ha  nit*  r  still,  when  it  is  n?ady,  to  find  the  i  fluor,  aod  the  round!  rig  of  the  comatra  is 
fish  fire  gone  or  the  weaLlier  too  rough  for  |  entrust  ted  to  tho  handiest  women  ^vho  bring 
fishing*  th^    Osh    round,  heads   outward^  with  tnoet 

For  iriany  year*  seining  haa  been  a  losing  ,  architectural  »kilh  The  heaps  are  diminished 
■pecnlatit>nt  but  formerlpr  il  was  as  great  a .  aa  tht-y  rise,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from 
mania  as  raining  is  now,  in  the  same  districts  ; ,  overbalancing  and  falling  down* 


but  uiauy  successive  years  of  failnre  damped 
thf?  nrdoiir  of  the  adventurers,  andseinei  were 
aolil  for  a  song*    Many  owners  of  saineSy  who 


In  this  statL^  the  fish  are  kft  for  about  four 
weeks,  in  the  odour  of  arijlhing  but  sanctity 
(except  it  be  that  sanctity  whir^h  refusts  the 


aold  tliera  the  beginning  of  this  year,  are  i  thirsty  man  a  drain  of  beer,  or  a  etnuu  of 
lameiiHu^  their  folly  ;  and  it  is  really  hard  I  music  on  Sundays).  During  this  time,  the 
that^  [tfter  stni^rgling  patiently  against  los^'oi)  is  »1ow!y  exuded  and  caught  in  gutters 
»o  long,  they  should  part  with  their  nets  wliieh  lead  to  pita  in  the  iloor,  called  train^ 
just  at  the  very  time  when  the  fishery  begins ,  pits,  whence  it  is  conveyed  away  to  be  sold, 
to  prouilse  well  again,  |  — no  de«p'cahle  part  of  the    profit  of  pil* 

A  seine  with  boats  and  all  other  belongings  ^  chards^  which  contain  an  iinmenae  amount  of 
costSj  when  new,  very  little  leas  than  a'oiL  The  poor  people  collect  Uie  entrails  and 
thousand  pnunrls  ;  and  when  we  come  to  |  scrapinga  of  the  fish^  and  melt  them  down,  pre- 
thiiik  of  ropaira  and  wages  (not  to  mention  '  nerving  the  oil  so  obt^iiued  for  winter  cou- 
th e  expense  of  salting)  the  success  muit  have  |  Bumption. 

been  very  great  to  make  it  a  profitable  When  the  fish  have  hiin  their  four  weeks, 
iipeculatiou*  I  their  owners  break  hulk,— that  is,  take  all  the 

A  fter  the  run  of  bad  luck  they  have  met  j  fiab  out  of  the  salt,  the  best  of  which  ia  laid 
with  so  long,  it  ia  no  wonder  that  the  num- 1  by  for  next  season  (some  of  it  ia  used  some- 
ber  nf  seines  has  decreased  ;  not  that  they  are  I  times  three  years,  a  hogshead  of  halt  not  con- 
ibsolutely  done  away  wit h^  but  were  sold  at  aumlng  absolutely  more  than  three  bushels 
nominal  prices  to  little  fij^hing  villages  which,  of  salt),  and  the  worthless  part  ia  sold  for 
in  betterseasonSpOould  not  afford  to  buy  them,  manure.  The  farmer  eomea  in  for  a  good 
In  one  ease,  within  the  knowledge  of  the  |  ^h are  of  dressiug  from  the  fisheries.  Among 
writer,  one  small  sea-port,  whicli  formerly  the  fish  caught  in  the  seine  are  often  lai"ga 
sent  out  nine  seines,  has  now  only  two,  and  numb^srs  of  scad,  chad,  &c.,  which,  with  the 
thoae  in  so  dilspidated  a  state  that  the  nets  damagcil  pilchards,  are  carted  off  up  the 
are  always  out  of  repair,  and  the  lioats  so  |  country  to  enrich  the  soli  Tiie  water,  too, 
leaky,  that  the  men  are  almost  afraid  t<>  ven-  in  which  the  fish  are  washed  (the  next 
ture  any  distance  in  them.  I  process  after  breaking  bulk)    is  very    rich 

If  next  year  comes  up  to  the  promiBe '  in  salt  and  oil,  and  frequently  used  on  the 
of  this,  all  tlicee  things  will  probably  be  set  limd. 


to  ri^*hts  ;  but  the  seines  have  uowfifc lien  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  cannot  run  great 
risk  a  in  outlay  on  a  specuhition  whicli  has 
hitherto  l^etn  a  loss  to  them.  Of  course  such 
men  ought  to  gain  a  rtttle»  enough  to  re- 
imbui-se  tlienigetves,  at  least  j  but  we  are  not 
mttf  to  know  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
motley  gained,  this  year,  will  go  to  the  poor 
fiahenneii  who  catch^ — and  the  fishermens* 
wivH  who  fialt— the  fish  to  supply  food,  fire, 
and  cloth mg  for  the  coming  winter, 

VYheti  the  fish  are  brought  on  shore,  all 


When  the  washing  is  over,  the  fish  are 
packed  into  hogsheads  (whieli  are  ranged 
under  the  shed  where  the  bulk  stood),  and 
round  heads,  or  bucklers,  being  placed  on 
each*  they  are  submitted  to  the  oreasure  of  a 
rough  lever,  JToloa  ( purpose ly  le it  in  the  walls 
of  tlie  shed)  receive  the  ends  of  long  polei, 
which,  passing  across  tiio  bucklers,  aiiu 
weighed  down  at  the  other  end  with  hi^avy 
stones,  ready  provided  with  iron  hooka. 
After  a  time  the  leverage  brings  down  the 
buckler  level  with  the   oilge  of  the    cB:!ik, 


the  Wfjm«n  in  the  town_  gather  together —  whereupon  a  block  of  wood  b  placed  under 
(good  heavens  i  liow  their  tongues  go) — and  the  lever,  and  when  this  fm'ther  pressure  haa 
let  to  work,  bulking.  I  brought  the  fish  still  more  clostdy  together^ 

The  fish  are  thrown  down  in  the  cellars—  the  vacant  space  is  filled  up  with  fre-sh  fish  i 


a  square  yard  with  sheds  all  round  it — and 
the  good  ones  picked  out  by  hoys  and  cirla; 
who  carry  them  to  the  bulkers.  These  nave 
already  prepared  for  their  reception — a  layer 


of  salt  under  one  of  the  sheds.     The  fish  are  principal  market  ii- 


and  this  ia  rinieated  until  there  is  no  room 
left. 

After  this  the  casks  are  headed  up  and 
shipped  o^  to  the  Mediterranean,  where  the 
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Pilchards  thus  prepared  are  called  fama- 
does, — a  name  they  have  retained  since  the 
days  when  they  used  to  be  smoke-dried,  or, 
more  probahly  they  were  so  called  bv  the 
foreign  purchasers,  who,  never  having  visited 
Cornwall,  supposed  them  to  be  so  pre- 
pared. Among  the  fishermen  they  go  by  the 
name  of  fair  maids,— evidently  a  corruption 
of  fumades,  as  the  sailors  of  the  trading 
vessels  would  be  sure  to  call  them,  with 
their  usual  ingenuity  in  Angliciaing  fomgn 
languajjea. 

Tliere  is  a  great  scarcity  in  the  market  at 
present,  and  great  is  the  desire  of  the 
diiTereut  seine-companies  to  get  their  fish 
into  the  market  first  However,  as  most  of 
them  were  caught  at  about  the  same  time, 
and  will  most  probably  be  ready  about  the 
same  time,  too,  the  price  will  very  soon  fidl. 
The  south ern  coast  will  have  a  slight 
advantage,  because  the  fish  make  their 
api)earauce  there  first,  and  then  pass  west- 
ward round  Land's  End  and  up  the  northern 
coast,  and  then  turn  back.  The  northern 
const,  liowever,  gets  the  finer  fish. 

Inmiciiso  numbers  of  pilchards  have  been 
caught  this  year  already,  not  only  by  the 
seines,  but  by  the  driving  boats,  who 
do  not  bulk  them,  but  sell  them  at  once 
on  the  shore  at  the  landing-place,  or 
send  them  in  carts  to  the  towns  ixiland. 
The  seine-boats  occasionally  sell  at  the 
landing-place,  too  ;  the  difference  being,  that 
in  a  couple  of  thousand  bought  of  a  driver, 
there  may  Iw  a  great  number  of  inferior  fisli, 
— scads,  and  such  like ;  while  all  those 
bought  of  a  seine  must  be  pilchards. 

A  seine  is  considered  to  make  a  good  shot 
when  it  encloses  somewhere  about  a  couple 
or  three  hundred  hogsheads,  though  more 
are  frequently  caught.  There  is  a  tradition 
that  the  seine  of  a  gentleman  called  Rash- 
leigh  once  brought  up  two  thousand  five 
hundred  hogsheacls  at  a  catch  !  "  But  that," 
as  our  informant  said,  ''was  in  the  good  old 
days  of  seiniui^  ;*'  and  we  humbly  suppose  it 
was  at  that  time,  if  it  ever  was.  From  the 
same  source  we  learn  that  sixty  thousand 
hogsheads  have  been  taken  off  Cornwall  in 
one  season  ;  but  we  believe  it  was  when  the 
fish  used  to  visit  the  coast  in  winter  as  well 
as  summer, — a  habit  of  which,  we  grieve  to 
say,  tliey  have  broken  themselves  for  some 
considerable  period.  This  year,  however,  the 
fish  seem  getting  back  to  the  good  old  davs 
of  seining ;  for  they  are  in  finer  condi- 
tion, larger,  more  numeroos^  and  closer  in- 
shore than  they  have  been  for  thirty  years  : 
as  is  allowed  on  all  sides. 

They  are  very  beautiful  fish  to  look  at, — 
not  very  large,  but  silvery  bright,  with  a 
tinge  of  pink  in  the  scales  here  and  there, 
and  with  very  large,  lustrous,  gold  and  black 
eyes.  But,  to  add  still  more  to  their  beauty 
(according  to  that  very  old  proverb.  Beauty 
is  as  beauty  does),  they  are  called  the  poor 
man's  fish.    Not  only  do  the  poor  make  a 


cheap  and  hearty  meal  off  pilchards,  but 
clothed,  and  housed,  and  warmed  by 
money  brought  in  by  the  fishery;  and 
every  place  where  a  few  hundred  hosrshe 
of  pilchards  have  been  caught  and  bulked 
few  hundred  pounds  hare  found  theiri 
into  the  pockets  of  the  poor. 

So,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  the  little 
lage  on  the  sea  coast,  which  (at  the  be<riun 
of  this  paper)  woke  up  to  find  itself  v 
busy,  goes  to  sleep  again  with  the  oomf: 
able  assurance  that  it  has  money  enough 
its  pocket,  not,  perhaps — to  eat,  d'l-ink,  aud 
meny  withal,  but  at  least  to  keep  fuai 
and  cold  from  the  door  durini^  the  ne 
winter,  thanks  to  the  poor  man*8  fish. 


WHERE  I  FOUND  AN  OWL'S  NES! 

Immkdiatelt  behind  the  city  of  Trehiz4i« 
there  arises  a  singular  eminence  :  the  Mon 
Mithrios  of  history,  and  the  Boz  T6p6  (• 
pey  hill)  of  the  modem  Turks.  Its  sumn 
IS  considerably  elevated  above  the  level  • 
the  sea  ;  but  the  great  extent  of  its  bau 
diminishes  its  apparent  height  Its  sm 
face  is  pretty  ^nerally  covered  by  shoi 
grass,  from  which,  here  and  there,  bo( 
masses  of  dark  rock  crop  out,  and  froi 
which  numerous  springs  issue.  Near  tk 
base,  upon  the  seaward  side^  one  of  tlM 
masses  forms  the  trapezoid  site  of  the  mm 
citadel  from  which  the  place  dexiTee  its  luai 
and  this  site,  having  from  time  immerooiii 
divided  the  water  that  constantly  rnAi 
down  from  above,  and  having  forced  it  X 
find  channels  to  the  right  and  left,  it  no 
isolated  between  two  deep  aud  picturesqi 
ravines,  spanned  by  bridges  for  the  traffic 
the  city,  and  through  which  trickling  rfl: 
changed  sometimes  into  foaming  torrent 
find  the  end  of  their  course  in  the  waters 
the  Euxine.  Lower  still,  between  the  rarin 
as  they  diverge,  with  the  trapezoid  ro* 
rising  perpendicularly  behind  it,  and  the  s 
washing  its  feet,  stands  the  Turkish  town 
its  lofty  walls  bearingwitness  to  the  revol 
tions  of  the  past.  Here,  the  perfection 
the  masonry  tells  of  Roman  handiwori 
there,  the  fragment  of  a  sculptured  captt 
or  the  shaft  of  a  marble  column,  tells  of  i 
pairs  executed  with  relics  that  ouly  barbaric 
could  have  so  employed.  Here,  a  stoue 
unusual  size  bears  a  time-worn  Latin  • 
Greek  inscription ;  there^  where  a  siuiiL 
stone  has  been  removed,  the  spectator  nu 
read,  upon  a  substitate  thrust  loosely  into  i 
place,  the  exultation  of  a  Mahometan  vict'^r,  < 
a  sentence  selected  from  the  Koran.  U|>on  tl 
beach,  a  modem  battery  exhibits  unmi;itak< 
able  evidence  of  the  late  Czar*s  sick  man.  I 
embrasures  are  filled  up  at  the  back  by  woodc 
screens,  much  the  colour  of  the  masonry,  si 
on  each  screen  there  is  painted  a  black  cirel 
intended  to  look  like  the  musde  of  a  go: 
and  to  strike  awe  into  the  hearts  of  tl 
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Gkotira,  whose  Bteamera  jmm  witliin  t^nge 
on  tbeir  way  to  the  roatialeatl.  The  ini:t'ui<Mm 
dumiiiy  iu  question  13  plHCed  under  tin:  e;ire 
of  two  stolhi-L/oktu^  setitiiiela,  ^nAi  |Mnldt?d 
by  as  mnoy  ginned  ta  of  every  descnplion  i\H 
hn  meiuLs  will  procvne,  or  hia  siia}>e1e>is  \uu- 
forni  coneoal,  and  each  prone  to  if^tiore  the 
dulleii  of  hb  part  in  favour  of  enlorufiloglcnl 
reeeiirclies  up>u  the  lieaU  of  Im  coin pmi ion. 
A  liitli?*aatwflrilj  a  tiuy  cape  juts  into  the 
aea,  f  uniiog  a  bay  on  either  side*  Between 
tJie  wiiUh  and  tlits  c*pe,  the  remains  nf  the 
mol*-*  of  Hadrian  still  affijrd  some  shtlter  to 
Bniall  rt'sseU  engaged  in  fishing  or  in  the 
eoti^t  ti'a<ie -^  vessel  a  with  hij^h  triftn;^ulfir 
sUTiia  Aud  dragon  iig^ure-heada,  built,  doubt- 
less, Aft*r  the  fjtahion  of  the  Argo.  They  are 
haided  liicrh  and  dry  upon  the  ahin^le,  ioon 
nfter  tlieir  arrival,  by  mewja  of  fixed  cap- 
stan a  and  rollt.rt ;  and  they  are  then  used  aa 
shopB  until  the  storea  they  bring  are  ex- 
h?ni8l«*d.  Beyond  the  cape,  ihips  of  larger 
eL/,e  find  aru-liorage^  which,  althoujrh  mucli 
expostMl  to  wind  and  sea,  is  tf:»lerab)y  aecitre, 
tlie  iHittom  being  eomposfd  of  tenacious  clay.  | 
Upon  the  cnpe,  and  above  each  bay,  evtend- i 
ing  it.self  round  the  foot  of  Mount  MUhrioa, 
eastward  of  I  he  walls,  is  a  well-built  ChriBtian  ' 
qnarter,  aontalrdn^  much  T^e^lth,  and  a  large 
and  btiiy  population.  Perched  high  above 
the  housei»  and  reached  by  a  path  only  suit- 
able fur  goats,  is  a  rmined  but  once  apleudid 
monastet'yf  dedicated  to  the  native  niartyr 
Eiageuio^,  who  waa  shun  upon  ita  site  during 
the  pc^n^ecution  of  Diocletian.  Eug«^nloa  was 
Opl^ortiiwely  remembered  by  Alexio£}  Com* 
nftnua,  whvn  he  erected  Trebizoud  into  an 
indcpvudcui  kingdom,  re^uiriiig  the  super* 
vi«i/>u  ol'  a  piitrob  saint*  A.  house  within  the 
IQoulUeriijg  walls  stiU  gives  ahelter  to  Greek 
f  priests,  wlio  live,  in  characteristic  dirt  and 
la^ijii'ee,  upon  contributions  which  the  sacred* 
ueas  of  the  locality  eaablea  them  to  extort 
from  the  lliithfuL  lie t ween  the  ruins  atid  the 
iubnrb  Cijmniencca  that  famous  road  towards 
Erzcroum  of  which  Dr,  Sand  with  baa  told 
the  story.  It  is  probably  the  only  good  road 
in  Anatolia:  it  was  commenced  with  vast 
intetitionB,  and  was  executed  at  viist  ex- 
pense ;  but  its  length  is  about  two  hundred 
imrds. 

Spending  &  Little  time  at  Trebizond  in  idle-  [ 
iieai^  and  too  familiar  with  oriental  citiee  to 
enre  mu^h  for  thij  many  featuiea  tliat  it 
po6sefj.^es  in  commou  with  them  all^  I  became 
tired  of  rsimbliag  in  the  narrow  streets  and 
crowded  bazaars*  I  had  ioapected  the  few 
manufactures  that  are  peculiar  to  the  place  ; 
had  boui^ht  a  pair  of  sdver  bracelets  of  the 
local  palti'in,  fi'om  whicli  no  artisan  will  de- 
jMirt,  and  which  differs  from  that  of  any 
iicifihhouring  town  ;  had  gossipped  with  va- 
rious wovknii^n,  and  had  turned  over  the 
carpcLA,  jallUsi,  and  trinketa  of  the  Persia u 
nit?rcjiants,  ut  their  lodginj^s  in  the  fusty 
Xhan.  I  htvl  walked,  aa  in  duty  bounil,  two 
mileij  n\ung  the  heach^  to  visit  the  remains  of 


the  church  of  St,  Sophia,  founded  hv  King 
Mnnud  In  twelve  hundred  and  mxty-ttireo  ; 
pronounced  by  Finlay  to  be  one  of  the  most 
fntt^rcBliug  monuments  of  EyEantine  archi- 
tect it  re,  sculpture,  and  painting,  thnt  time 
has  spared ;  and  recently  conjectured,  by  a 
travelled  duke,  to  be  full  two  thoueatjd  years 
old*  Upon  the  steep  and  narrow  tracka  lead' 
ing  into  the  interior,  riding  was  necessarily  ao 
slow  04  to  be  irksome,  while  the  rugged 
l^eatiiy  of  the  landBCa[>e  was  apt  to  bo  for- 
gotten in  its  aameness,  or  obscured  by  the 
recollection  of  its  causes.  Tlie  aaah^m?,  whicli 
covered  every  hill-side  with  their  yellow 
blossoms,  ami  filled  the  air  with  their  fra- 
jf ranee  j  the  rhododendrons,  of  which  the 
purple  buds  wer©  just  bursting  into  sight ; 
the  fertil*^  though  neglected  valleys,  the 
harsh  rocks,  the  wild  ravines,  the  mountain 
rivuleta*  although  well  calculated  to  excite 
admiration,  wore  insutTicient  to  maintain  it. 
Through  them  aU^  when  the  eye  had  once 
drunk  in  its  tiU  of  delight,  appeared  signs  of 
the  poverty,  the  misery,  and  the  oppression, 
that  miagovemment  has  wrought  in  the  land. 
Uiitil!ed  farms  conveyed  the  brief  history  of 
many  whose  corn  was  stolen  by  the  paaha 
for  the  army  ;  whose  horses,  stolen  to  convey 
the  com,  had  left  their  ciireasaes  at  Erssi^roum 
or  in  Mingrelia,  and  whose  familiei*,  if  thev 
escaped  star  vat  ion,  escaped  it  only  through 
charity,  or  by  a  miracle.  Deserted  cottages 
ware  once  the  homes  of  men  from  whom  Bie 
madir,  or  village  governor^  had  wrung  such 
sums  of  money — under  jiretcnce  of  ^ving 
them  from  the  conscription — that  the  cow,  or 
the  fieldj  or  the  stock  of  winter  provision,  was 
sold  to  meet  his  demands  ;  and  the  stripped 
victims  went  to  Constantinople  to  seek  work 
as  porters  or  as  boatmen.  Branded  with 
sucE  signs  of  the  hard  h>t  of  the  inhabitants, 
the  country  around  Trehi^^oiid  is  scarcely 
pleasing;  and  I  found  that  my  cxcui^ions 
were  little  calculated  to  beguile  the  ti'dium  of 
my  necessary  stay. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  natural 
to  hail  with  pleasure  any  new  object  of  ap- 
parent interest,  Od  the  east  side  of  Munnt 
Mithrios,  at  a  considerable  hei^'ht,  the  reguhtr 
slope  of  the  deaceot  hafl  been  hi'viken  by 
an  ancient  Jandslipj  which  left  exposed  a 
perpendicular  wall  of  rock,  perhaps  a  hun- 
dred feet  in  height.  Upon  the  faee  of  this 
rock  could  be  plainly  seen,  frora  a  distance, 
the  remains  of  galleries  or  excavations  ■  and 
of  these  I  detemiiued  to  procure  a  nearer 
view. 

A  walk  of  a  mile  from  the  town,  brought 
me  directly  nnderneatK  my  intended  goal ; 
but  Icrft  me  etdl  separated  from  it,  by  the 
mass  of  soil  and  rock  that  had  fallen  down. 
The  incline  was  very  steep,  the  ground  mtt 
and  mostly  planted  with  barley-  Here  aud 
there,  rock  was  so  near  the  surface  as  to  for- 
bid a  (.tempts  at  cultivation  ;  and  in  such 
pi  icts  I  found  little  quarriea,  yielding  stone 
for  road-mendiug,  or  ouddiag^  and  worked  bf 
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men  who  had  made  themselves  stone  huts, 
without  mortar,  or  cement,  after  the  model  of 
the  oyster-shell  grottoes,  which  prevail  during 
August  iu  the  suburbs  of  London.  These 
good  folks  had  no  sympatliy  with  my  desires. 
That  a  man  who  might  sit  at  home,  should 
climb  a  hill  for  amusement,  was.  Id  their  eyes, 
incomprehensible  ;  and  one  misanthropic  per- 
sonage pronounced  my  conduct  to  be  **  esnek 
gibi,  i.  e.  like  a  donkey.  Undeterred  by  his 
censure,  I  pushed  on  ;  and  in  due  time  reached 
the  foot  of  tlie  precipice.  From  there  I  could 
see  that  there  were  excavations  of  consi- 
derable size  at  various  heights  upon  the  rock  ; ! 
and  that  there  had  l)ecn  galleries,  or  covered ' 
pathways,  slo])ing  from  one  excavation  to 
another  ;  and  from  the  lowermost  one  to  the 
ground.  These  paths  were,  of  course,  zig-zag, 
and  had  been  cut  with  prodigious  labour  out 
of  the  perpend  icuhir  surface  of  stone.  From 
the  crumbling  nature  of  this,  from  the  effect 
of  time,  much  had  fallen  down ;  but  the  re- 
mains le<i  me  to  believe  that  the  whole  had 
originally  been  masked  by  the  outer  face  of 
the  preci)>ice ;  and  was  only  exposed  by  its 
decay.  The  lower  ])ortion  of  tne  path  was 
altogether  gone  ;  and  the  commencement  of 
what  remained  being  fully  twelve  feet  from 
the  ground,  I  was  compelled  to  defer  any 
farther  investigation. 

The  next  morning  I  retunied  to  the  charge, 
attended  by  a  man  carrying  a  ladder.  Its 
assistance  enabled  me  to  reach  the  pathway ; 
along  which  I  could  walk  easily  to  tne  lowest 
excavation.  This  proved  to  be  a  Qreek 
chapel,  about  eight  feet  square,  its  stone  roof 
and  walls  covered  with  pkster,  and  this  with 
the  usual  pictures  of  saints — in  very  fair  pre- 
servation. There  was  no  outlet  but  by  the 
way  1  came,  and  no  apparent  means  of  com- 
munication with  the  excavations  higher  up. 
But  the  pathway  presented  just  one  evidence 
of  liaving  formerly  been  covered ;  in  the  shape 
of  an  arch  near  the  chapel,  probably  the  sole 
remains  of  a  once  contiimoua  roof  and  outer 
wall  of  rock.  ^Moreover,  the  original  termi- 
nation upon  the  ground  was  easily  traceable 
by  the  eye  ;  and  on  proceeding  to  this  point 
I  found  another  little  cave,  and  a  well  of  ex- 
cellent water  ;  leading  me  to  conjecture  that 
tlie  object  of  the  path  had  been  to  opeu  a 
communication  with  this  well,  rather  than 
with  the  w^orld  without ;  and  that  the  caverns 
had  probably  served  as  places  of  refuge 
and  concealment  for  the  early  Christians, 
in  times  of  persecution.  Afterwai'ds,  they 
would  doubtless  be  used  as  hermitages  and 
chapels. 

Besides  the  excavation  which  I  entered, 
and  wliii-h  was  about  twenty-five  feet  from 
the  tj'round,  there  were  three  others.  Two 
of  them  Were  nearly  iu  a  line  above  the  first; 
and  there  were  signs  that  a  pathway  had 
once  connected  them  with  it,  and  with  each 


other.  The  third  was  at  some  little  dis 
away,  about  forty  feet  from  the  ground 
with  no  visible  remains  of  any  way  of  a 
Its  entrance  was  large  and  irregnlar, 
rock  had  fallen ;  and  it  seemed  to  cc 
three  little  vaulted  chambers,  givingitsgr 
plan  somewhat  the  shape  of  a  club  on  a 
ing  card.  Bemains  of  painting  could  si 
discerned  from  below ;  but  nothing  very 
nite.  While  wondering  how  the  artist 
ever  reached  the  scene  of  hia  labours,  I  c 
sight  of  some  little  hollows  iu  the  rock 
pigeon-holes,  regularly  arranged  in  a  d 
row,  and  intended  to  receive  the  handi 
feet  in  climbing.  The  lowermost  ooe 
above  my  reach ;  bat  it  seemed  likelT 
the  series  had  once  extended  to  the  grc 
As  at  present  existing,  not  one  of  the  '. 
would  afford  a  fair  inch  of  purchase ;  a 
could  not  restrain  a  shiver  as  I  thougl 
the  number  of  hermits  whose  necks  may 
been  broken  in  the  endeavonr  to  moDD 
perilous  a  ladder. 

Betuming  once  more  to  my  accea 
chapel,  I  stood  awhile  in  its  entrance  to 
mire  the  view  over  the  city  and  snbni 
and  over  the  then  tranquil  waters  of 
Black  Sea.  I  was  startled  by  a  saoeeauoi 
lend  knocks,  snoh  as  might  have  been  ; 
dueed  by  the  knuckle  upon  a  hard  ti 
Comforted  by  the  belief  that  Bpirit-njq! 
was  unknown  in  Turkey,  I  turned  into 
chapel  ;  and,  in  a  gloomy  corner,  found  tk 
enormous  owlets,  seemmgly  of  tender  i 
but  with  throats  large  enough  to  swallovi 
Their  beaks,  rapping  together,  produced  ( 
noise  that  had  discovered  them ;  and  ^ 
played,  I  supposi,  their  manner  of  aaki 
supplies  from  the  old  folks.  To  their  infii 
surprise,  displeasure,  and  diseust^  they  wi 
forthwith  taken  down  the  ladder  ;  and  th 
to  Trebizond,  the  outer  garment  of  the  ladd 
carrier  being  extemporised  into  a  bag  fori 
occasion.  The  largest  of  them  metnp 
when  caught^  nearly  four  feet  across  i 
wings  ;  the  other  two  being  somewhat  smsll 
They  throve  very  well  under  my  care^  t 
seemed  amiable  and  docile  ;  but  their  o<^c 
was  so  objectionable  that  on  reaching  £i 
land,  I  was  forced  to  discard  them,  and 
obtain  them  a  home  amongst  their  kindi 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society. 
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AilERICAN  CHANGES  OF  NAMES. 

WsttK  the  tiirlnileDt  etnigglee  of  public 
life  ia  the  United  States  etarUe  or  astound 
the  ob&erver ;  while  election  riots,  civil  war, 
and  bloody  personal  encountetd  ahock  the 
Europeun  aense  of  all  that  la  «table  and 
aeQure  i  th^re  are  email  analogous  traits  in  the 
qoieter  pursuits  of  the  American  mind  that 
stamp  it  as  iiie  most  unsteady  of  &U  human 
coinbmationa.  Among  these,  none  is  more 
•triking  and  few  are  so  absurd,  inde- 
pendent of  political  or  party  versatility,  aa 
the  uianiji  for  the  clmtiging  of  names  ;  nob 
merely  of  surnames — a  thing  rarely  effected 
In  £s^]and,  and  then  only  as  a  necessity^ 
attended  by  the  acqubition  of  property,  by 
bequeatp  inheritanee,  or  niarriuge^^^but  of 
chnstmn  names  aUo,  changed  at  will,  and 
on  the  pFiyment  of  a  smalt  fee  ;  not  always 
ttom  dishonest  design b,  but  often  from 
mere  caprice,  goi>d  or  bad  taste,  or  love  of 
variety — from  any  motive,  in  abort,  that 
might  induce  an  in  dividual  elsewhere  to 
i^iange  a  house,  a  horse,  or  a  picture. 

This  very  common  customi  besides  leading 
to  infinite  confusion  as  to  personal  identity, 
the  verification  of  facta,  and  the  titles  to 
property  among  a  people  ao  wandering, 
affords  a  painful  illustration  of  the  little  reU 
respect  as  yet  generally  prevalent  among  our 
cousins  for  family  records  or  liunily  associ- 
ations. 

In  Europe,  attachment  to  a  family  name  is 
a  lacred  sentiment  If  it  has  been  rendered 
eminent  by  an  individual,  or  even  reputable 
by  a  Bucce^eion  of  bonefft  bearera,  few  would 
change  it^  even  if  they  could.  It  may  not 
be  euphonious  ;  yet  wo  are  endeared  to  It 
for  the  take  of  those  by  whom  it  was  borne 
before  ua.  It  may  not  t>e  celebrated  ;  but  we 
hope  to  preserve  it  unsullied  It  may  have 
been  disgraced  ;  and,  in  that  case,  we  resolve 
to  redeem  it  from  the  stain.  Even  when  its 
change  for  some  other  brings  an  increoae  of 
worldly  wealth,  we  feel  that  the  donor  who 
lias  coupled  his  gift  with  the  hard  condition 
of  displacing  our  own  patronymic  by  bia  has 
**  Kkbed  from  us  our  good  name,"  and  we 
think  that  we  [>ay  a  high  price  for  out  good  for- 
tune. In  fact,  itisonlymvery  rare  instances 
of  some  groaa  individual  infamy,  that  faznilies 
abandon    their   cognomeUy  e:£cept  m   com- 


pliance with  the  condition  of  aome  valuable 
bequest  that  forces  the  change  upon  an  heir 
or  a  legatee^ 

But  who  in  the  (old)  world  would  ever, 
under  an^  circun^stanees^  think  of  changing 
his  christian  name  for  any  other  whatever  t 
Matjv  an  Englishman  dislikes  his  familiar 
appellation,  wishes  his  gotl fathers  and  god- 
mo  thera  had  had  more  music  in  Uieir  names, 
or  more  forethought  for  his  sensitiveness  ; 
but,  however  harsh  or  ignoble  his  christian 
name  may  be,  he  is  usually  aatiafied  with  it, 
and  cherishes  it— even  as  a  parent  does  an 
uglr  child — in  honour  of  old  associations, 
and  as  a  part  of  himself., 

The  general  subject  of  the  invention  or 
adaptation  of  surnames  in  England  is  am  using, 
and  instructive  too.  It  has  been  calculated 
that  there  are,  in  eziitence  among  us,  be* 
tween  twenty  and  thirty  thousand  sur^ 
names,  derived  from  almost  every  possible 
combination  of  personal  qualities,  natural 
objects,  occupations  and  pursuits,  localities, 
and  from  mere  caprice  and  fancy.  But 
once  established,  they  are  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation,  with  respect  if 
not  reverence ;  occasional  changes  in  or- 
thography taking  place  to  hide  their  original 
meanness  ;  or,  as  Camden  says,  "  to  mollify 
them  ridiculously,  lest  their  bearers  should 
see  me  vitlified  by  them,"  In  America,  how- 
ever, these  changes  are  not  confined  to  alight 
alterations  in  sfielling,  but  are  adopted  bodily 
and  by  wholesale. 

Levity  and  conceit  are  the  undoubted  chief 
causes  for  this  perpetual  ringing  of  the 
changes  on  namea.  It  would  be  scarcely  poa- 
sible,  in  most  cases,  to  trace  the  custom  to  any 
reasonable  or  respectable  motive*  The  changes 
themselves  are,  in  the  majority  of  inatanocs, 
abundantly  ludicrous  ;  but  the  forwardness 
with  which  the  commonest  persons  thrust 
themselves  (by  implication)  into  known  and 
well-considered  familieSj  and  endeavour  to 
identify  themselves  with  eminent  individuals, 
is  equally  remarkable. 

Here  are  a  few  examples  from  the  yearly 
list  published  by  the  legislature  of  Mass^ 
chusetts*  I  should  like  to  have  each  indi- 
vidual's  head  subjected  to  a  phrenological 
examination,  to  ascertain  if  it  would  bear 
out  my  notion  of  the  respective  character! 
of  those  name-cbangera,     The  folkcivVGv%  «k^;:)X 
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wor.ld  show,  peiham,  a  Tain-glorious  pride 
djished  with  great  effrontery  : — 

James  Colbert  takes  the  name  of  Colbert 
Mortimer ;  Caleb  C.  "Woodman  that  of 
Eiiittrson  Mortimer ;  Hazan  B.  Fitz  that  of 
Iliizan  Wellington;  Lyman  Cook  becomes 
I-.ynirtn  Van  Buren ;  Diodate  G.  Coon  takes 
the  name  of  Diodate  Calhoun  ;  John  Pickard 
that  of  Daniel  Webster ;  Noyes  Coker  that 
of  Edward  Byron  ;  and  John  Lawrence  that 
of  George  Washington. 

Every  one  will  understand  the  motives  of 
such  a  choice — if  choice  was  to  be  made— of 
names  so  cilded  with  lustoric  and  literary 
fame  as  those  of  Mortimer,  Wellington, 
Waishington,  and  Byron.  But^  many,  many 
Englishmen  are  not  aware  that  there  are,  or 
have  recently  been,  in  existence  American 
jMjlitical  celebrities  called  Van  Buren,  Web- 
ster, and  Calhoun. 

The  bump  of  patriotism  must  be  lament- 
ably deficient  in  those  who  abandon  the 
peciiliarlv  national  prenomen  for  any  other 
as  Jonathan  Kimball  Boilers,  who  takes  that 
of  John  K.  Borers,  and  Jonathan  Kendal 
that  of  Henry  £^ndall. 

This  is  like  giving  up  Yankee  Doodle  for 
Hail,  Columbia !  the  former  air  smacking  of 
vulgar  ty,  and  the  other  having  a  tine 
flavour,* 

'J  he  romantic  and  lackadaisical  develop- 
uient8  luust  be  strong  in  the  following  young 
lailies  ;  several  of  them  haying  abandoned 
their  good  old  English  name — not,  be  it  ob- 
served, for  the  sake  of  a  husband — but 
evidently  under  the  inspiration  of  the  last 
sixpeimy  novel ;  and,  from 

Siimli  Kobbint,  becoming  Adelaide  Austin. 

Kuiicy  Kellowi  „  Coroliuo  Follows. 

Kuth  Wedge  „  Sopbrouia  Bradford. 

Simh  Lombard  „  Amelia  Livingstone. 

Mjiry  Carter  „  Aravilla  Carter. 

.Tiulith  Bray  „  Maria  Bray. 

IJftM'  Townsend  „  Mal\'ina  Townsend. 

Sally  Piescott  „  Pliidelia  Prescott. 

Alice  Hubbard  „  Alvina  Cfdista  Hubbard. 

Nancy  Tarbox  „  Almeda  Taber. 

lUchel  Hawkes  „  Ahnira  Aurelia  Hawket. 

*(of  Sau^t)  I     »        ^^""*  ^""  (°f  ^^*^)- 

Polly  Woodcock  drops  a  syllable,  and 
becomes  Polly  Wood;  and  Alice  Bottomly, 
from  motives  of  delicacy,  I  presume,  altera 
the  spelling  of  her  surname  to  Bothomlee. 

But  no  particular  taste  for  melody  can 
have  influenced  the  spinstera  following : 

Anna  Maria  Bean,  who  becomes  Eliza  Patch. 
Valeria  Pew  ^         Mary  Pew. 

Serenetha  Goodrich  „         Mary  French. 

Tryphcn  Van  Boskirk      „        Frances  CoflSn. 


•  The  very  ordinary  tune.  Yankee  Doodle,  wni  adopted 
during  the  Revolution  as  the  national  air,  from  its  havinff 
been  ulayed  by  a  country  fifer  as  a  quiuk-step  during  the 
maron  of  a  small  detachment  of  gallaut  countrymen 
to  the  fight  of  Bunker's  mU— a  glorioxw  title  to  dis- 
tlnctinn.  and  fin*  superior  to  that  of  the  compoeltioo 
wbich  has  supersoded  it  among  the  fashionable  sooietv 
of  Amerioa. 


Miss  Chira  Frinck  cannot  be  bi 
changing  to  Clarissa  Wilson,  or  A 
for  becoming  Abigail  SawtelL 
Moore,  Derdamia  Finney,  Otheal 
anil  the  Widow  Naomi  Luddingtoi 
ezceptionably  elegant  and  need  n* 
yet  changed  they  are  to  other  s 
appellations.  What  could  have  ind 
Betty  Henderson  (no  second  niai-ri: 
cause)  to  change  to  Betty  Grimes  ? 
was  the  occult  motive  that  influe: 
lander  Jacol)S  to  change  to  Philaudei 
OHsian  Doolittle  to  Ossian  Ashley  ; 
Caldeii  to  Albert  Nelson  ;  or  Allan 
go  to  the  veiy  end  of  the  tilphabet  as 
Allan  Izzard  ? 

Under  sundry  unfathomable  ii 
Horace  Fish  and  his  wife  Rhuhei 
the  surname  of  Tremont ;  Cnrtis  Sqi 
of  Ponieroy  Montague  ;  William  H 
that  of  Augustus  Carlton  ;  Ingebo 
that  of  Ingebor  Anderson  ;  Geoj 
kiss  that  of  George  Puffer.  John 
shows  good  taste  in  becoming  aim; 
Mason. 

Daniel  Ames  merely  changes  a  le 
is  Daniel  Emes.  Dr.  Jacob  Quae 
finding  his  name  unwieldy,  sinks  a  c 
syllables  and  the  quack  at  the  sai 
and  is  transformed  to  Jacob  Bus 
Nathaniel  Hopkins,  betaking  himself 
life,  I  suppose,  becomes  Sylvan  us  1 
But  I  cannot  perceive  wliat  John  ( 
^ains  (except  additional  trouble)  bj 
ing  two  more  very  unmusical  nionos. 
and  becoming  John  Beare  Doam 
well. 

I  am  sorr^  to  perceive  that  some  h 
have  been  infected  by  the  epidemk 
while  renouncing  their  country,  try 
rid  of  their  national  distinctions. ' 
stance,  Patrick  Hughes  changes  to  T 
Hughes ;  Timothy  I-ieary  changes  to  T) 
Lyman  ;  Mason  McLoughlin  becomes 
Mason  ;  and  six  other  persons  of  hi 
following  his  bad  example,  a  whole  bn 
the  family  tree  of  the  McLoughlius  is 
off 

As  a  pendant  to  this  antmation 
ture,  a  group  of  five  Bulls  abandt 
honest  English  patronymic  of  their  a 
&ther,  John,  and  degenerately  chan^ 
Webster. 

A  good  excuse  may  exist  for  the  fei 
Straw,  the  man  of  it,  as  well  as  his  wi 
seven  children  (Cynthia,  Sophilia,  1 
Diana,  Sophronia,  Phelista,  and  Oreito 
becoming  so  many  Nileses  ;  while  » 
called  Death,  petition  (through  a  m 
named  Graves),  and  are  metaniorphoM 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  and  the  Misses  Dici 
Masters  Ashael  G.,  Jothan  P.,  and 
S.,  their  sons,  also  change  from 
to  Dickenson;  but,  strange  to  say, 
their  villanous  prenoment  and  uniu 
inHials. 

One  Mr.  Wormwood,  with  some 
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hlui,  n^kji  to  be  rdliweil  to  clinnge  }i\s  name 
for  eouje  other;  "^  cri  lasn,"  tm  lie  iaji^ 
^  Lliat  no  meiulj^r  of  tattl«  will  oppose  fiis 
truest." 

Anotlier  iDdivulnHlj  Ak:Eainkr  Ham  it  ton, 
also  peLtlioiiS  for  leave  to  chniige,  ou  the 
double  grouud  of  the  inconveDient  leugtU  of 
fieveu  ejllables  in  wrltiiif^  or  etpeaking  (a  true 
gi>a-Lf&d  Yiuikec),  and  ou  hia  iuultiilEy  to 
*^ support  the  dignity  of  a  umug  ho  fjijuoviB 
in  history  1 "  It  iimat  be  observed  tliat 
this  itmart  meehautc  did  not  refer  to  ttm 
Cunqueior  of  Dairiusj  hut  to  the  greatt^st 
Alexander  he  h&d  ever  heai'd  of,  Hfimilton^ 
Secretary  of  the  Tieastiry  to  Waahinfftoii  ; 
Atid  I  only  hope  (for  Liie  sake  of  Atnericnu 
Biiiour  propre)  Untt  n  portiou  of  my  readers 
may  kuuw  i^ho  is  meant* 

To  theae  iiiBtaiicea  of  ever-shifting  altera* 
tioK«,  I  may  add  one  of  a  Miss  Hog^  who 
became  Miea  Howard  ;  of  aiiotiier,  n  liighly* 
estimable  faanly^  the  Crown  insl  del  eta  of 
Mfirblehead,  i^hoae  original  name  was  G  run - 
Bel ;  and  etiU  another,  the  former  Tinkei^ 
who  are  the  present  Euekinghamfl.  Bo  much 
for  them  1 

In  looking  at  tliia  seanty  number  of  ex- 
am} ileit^  anil  reflectmg  that  Buch  arbitrary' 
ohangei  are  every  year  taking  plac?e  over  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Union  to  a  very  lai'ge 

fOunt,   we  may  t magnet  apart  from  the 

urdity  of  the  custom ,  the  confuiiou  mid 
l;Ii«  nirts<ihief  it  occasions.  Yet,  however 
wtran^re  it  apj tears  to  ms,  it  Is  perhaps  more 
woiidei'ful'  that,  couaidering  the  facility  of 
Ihe  opviiuion,  it  is  not  stdl  uftener  practi^'d. 
A  recent  American  paper  tells  us  of  a  lauitly 
Ift  the  town  of  Detroit|  whose  sons  were 
naiueil^  Unti  Stickney,  Two  Stickney,  Three 
Stickney ;  and  whose  daughters  were  named, 
First  ^tickneji  Second  Stickney,  &c.  Thi* 
thi*ee  elder  cidldren  of  a  family  near  home 
were  name<i  Joseph.  And,  Another;  and  it 
iiM  been  supj^iosed  that,  should  any  more 
cbildren  have  been  l^orn,  they  would  have 
been  named  Also,  Moreover,  Nevertheleia^ 
«ml  Not  withstanding.  The  parents  of  ano- 
ther family  set n idly  named  their  child 
Finis,  Bup( losing  it  tviis  tlieir  Ust ;  but  they 
hapfieiied  afterwards  to  have  a  daughter 
Hid  two  sons,  whom  they  called  Addendit^ 
Appendix  and  Supplement. 

Whatever  exaggeration  there  may  pos- 
sibly be  in.  tliese  I rmt^ quoted  inst^incee,  there 
h  certainly,  in  New  England  as  well  as  in 
the  h}^»  e^ta^^liahed  i^aria  of  the  Union,  a 
euriona  t«»te  for  ^xjteaqne,  though  less 
•tiirtUn}!,  combination  in  names.  In  what 
degre*e  fathers  or  god  fat  hem  are  refipouBible 
frn  thin,  or  whether  existing  iudiviflnala  have 
eaprieionsly  altered  the^r  children's  christinn 
and  auinamea  in  the  present  generation,  I 
«%ut]i]t  determine.  It  is  eqnaltj  puzzhng 
%o  ftooountf  on  either  hypothesifi^  for  such 
t»ames  as  strike  the  eye  on  the  slitip  i*i^ns  or 
dtj<*r'pi.%lest  ttr  in  the  ncwatj^ipera  of  NtfW 
Vorky  Phihid«L{iliia,  ikmlou,  and  tii^wh^tti* 


5 or  instance  :  ApsjlNt  Mnnn,  Qniney  Tufta, 
rlando  Tom  kins,  IIlvi  Tiflany,  Pi'lycretus 
Flag,  Sylvester  Alniy^  Pvl^g  Spragne,  Ktiftia 
Ohoate^  Ahixa  Bigelow^  Jabez  Tiirr,  Asaph 
BasS|  Azor  Tabor,  Hiram  Shumway,  liansom 
Sperry,  Nahiim  Capon,  Elihu"  Anutioa, 
Gigeon  Links,  Zichri  Nash. 

Oi  deon,  Heph  zi  bah,  U  tmi  ph  ^  G  ibeon ,  T^  r iah j 
Seth,  Elnathaii,  Jed  nth  an,  Tirgil,  Pliny, 
Horace,  Homer,  with  Faith,  Hoj>e,  Cha- 
rity^ and  all  the  other  virtues,  are  common 
pren omens  all  over  the  cotuitry.  Many 
of  these,  while  msikjng  ns  smile,  recal  asso- 
ciations Scriptaral  and  classical,  or  of  imr 
own  historic  and  puritanical  aljsurdil  ies ; 
while  some  of  the  fancy  names  of  America  i*e- 
mind  ns  of  nothing  Mr.  Prt^served  Fish 
wita  a  weU-known  merchant  of  New  York. 
Pediaps  the  most  whimsical  of  all  is  that  of 
a  young  lady  of  a  country  town  in  the  «tate 
of  Msissachnaetls,  Mks  Wealthy  Titus.  At- 
tractive arid  a  aspic  ions  coni[tound  I  Pray 
Heaven  she  will  change  it,  and  that  without 
lo8tng  a  day,  like  her  imperial  namesjiko  ! 
And  who  knows  but  that  every  one  of  those 
eccentric  annelbtiona  here  recorded  are,  by 
thia  time  (like  Uncle  Toby 'a  oath),  blotted 
out  for  ever  I 

However  that  may  be  in  i-egard  to  in- 
dividuals or  fi^raiiies,  the  national  nomen- 
cbiture,  aa  far  as  the  n rimes  of  places  are 
concerned^  gives  a  permanent  proof  tiiat  the 
Aniericans  are  at  once  a  reinarkably  imi- 
tative and  unimaginative  people.  In  the 
immense  catalogue  of  the  namea  of  counties, 
towns,  and  ciiies^  there  is  hai*tUy  one  they  can 
chdm  as  their  own  invention.  They  are  ail 
of  foreign  or  Indian  derivation.  The  incon- 
ceivable repetition  of  cer tain  namea  of  towns  is, 
without  jolve,  **  confusion  worse  coafounde*]/' 
There  are  one  hundred  and  eighteen  towns 
and  conntiea  in  the  United  States,  called 
Washington.  There  are  live  ixjudona,  one 
New  London,  and  I  don*t  know  how  nnmy 
Londonderrvs.  Six  towns  calle^i  Pariy;  three 
Dresdena,  u>iir  Viemnis,  fonrti^en  Berlijia, 
twenty-four  Hanoyei's.  There  are  twenty 
odd  Itichmonds,  sixteen  Beilfortls,  about  a 
score  of  Brig h tons,  nine  CUathams,  eleven 
Burllngtons,  sixteen  Dela wares,  fourteen  4>x- 
fords,  aa  many  Somerset^,  a  dozen  Cam^ 
brnlges,  twenty-five  Yorka  and  New  Yorks^ 
and  other  English  names  in  proportion* 
There  are  twelve  towns  with  the  prefix  of 
Big,  four  Great,  and  sixteen  Little.  There 
ar«  nine  Harmonysi  double  aa  many  Con- 
conla  (but  no  Melody);  thirteen  Fr^edoma^ 
forty*  four  Liberty  a  (and  plenty  of  elavery). 
Twenty-one  Colnmbifis,  seven  Coin m buses, 
and  seventy-eight  Unions.  There  are  one 
hundred  and  four  towns  and  counties  of  the 
colon  r  Green,  twenty -four  Browns,  twenty-six 
Ui'jui^'ea,  iiuil  five  Venmlions^aU  the  hues  of 
an  amnmnal  forest;  hut  they  shrink  from 
calling  any  of  thtm  Black,  thou;j:h  iltey  some- 
limpid  wtiuid  m'ike  white  ap]H::a'  SO^  espe« 
ciiJLy  in  Uie  I^t.'pudiatiL^^  Sv.&\ca.     ^hS^^c^^ 
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Goshena,  eleven  Canaam,  thirty  Salema, 
eleven  Bethlehema,  tenify  to  the  respect  in 
which  Scriptural  namea  are  held ;  while 
homage  has  been  done  to  claaaic  lands  in 
sundry  log-hut  villages,  some  of  them  fast 
swelling  in  population  and  prosperity.  ^  Ilium 
fnit  *'  is  belied  by  the  existence  of  sixteen 
Troys.  There  are  twelve  Homes,  and  eiffht 
Athenses;  but  only  one  Romulus — and  I 
have  not  had  the  ^ood  fortune  to  meet  with 
any  of  the  Athenians. 

Many  great  writers  have  been  honoured 
in  these  national  baptisms.  There  are  seve- 
ral Homers^  Virgils,  Drydens,  and  Addisons, 
a  couple  of  Byrons,  but  not  yet  (nor  likely  to 
be  in  any  sense)  a  Shakspeare.  There  are, 
however,  five  Avons,  three  Stratfords,  a 
Borneo,  a  Juliet ;  besides,  defying  classifica- 
tion, four  Scipios,  six  ShefBelas,  twelve  Man- 
ch esters.  There  are  one  hundred  and  fifty 
towns  and  counties  called  New  somethings, 
and  only  six  Old  anythings.  The  most  des- 
perate efibrt  at  invention  is  to  be  found  in 
repetitions  of  Springfields,  Bloomfields,  and 
Greenfields.  Au  the  cities  of  the  East  are 
multiplied  many  times,  with  the  exception 
of  (.Constantinople,  which  does  not  figure  in 
the  list  at  all ;  out,  in  revenge,  there  is  one 
Constantino.  There  are  very  few  attempts 
at  giving  to  Yankee  humour  a  local  habita- 
tion and  a  name.  But  I  have  discovered  the 
funn^  tide  of  Jim  Henry  attached  to  a 
soi-disant  town  in  Miller  Cbunty,  State  of 
Missouri ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  perceive  the 
stupid  name  of  Smallpox  fastened  (not 
firmly,  I  hope)  on  one  in  Joe  Davis  County, 
Illinois. 

The  comparative  popularity  of  public  men 
may  or  may  not  be  interred  from  the  number 
ot  times  their  names  may  be  found  on  the  mape. 
It  is  remarkable  that  there  are  ninety-one 
Jncksons,  eighty-three  Franklins,  sixty-nine 
Jeffersons,  thirty-four  Lafayettes,  fifty-eight 
Monroes,  fifty  Maddisons,  fifty-nine  rarrys, 
thirty- two  Harrisons,  twenty-seven  Clintons, 
tweuty-one  Clays,  sixteen  Van  Burens,  four- 
teen Beutons  ;  but  there  are  only  three  Web- 
sters. 

The  indigenous  fruits,  shrubs,  and  trees 
give  titles  to  many  of  the  streets  in  cities  and 
towns,  but  to  few  of  the  towns  themselves. 
There  is  one  Willow,  a  few  Oaks  (out  of 
forty  odd  varieties  of  the  forest  king),  and 
not  one  Persimmon,  nor,  as  far  as  I  can 
learn,  a  Pepperidge,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  American  trees. 

A  New  York  newspaper,  writing  on  this 
subject,  su^^ests  the  propriety  of  passing  a 
law  prohibiting  the  use  or  a  name  for  a  town 
or  county  that  has  ever  been  used  before  for 
the  same  purpose.  But  immediately  recoils, 
like  Fear  in  the  Ode, 

Even  at  the  •ound  itielf  bad  made. 

And  well  it  might.  For  if  the  notion  were 
followed  up,  new  towns  might  be  numbered, 
as  streets  often  are  at  present,  and  some  such 


arithmetical  combination  might  oc 
letter  addressed  to 

Mister  Jonathan  Snookinton, 
Stztj-Fonrth  Street, 

Forty-Fifit  <^ty, 

Nineteentb  ( 
Sute  of  C 


THE  FORBIDDEN  FRXJI 

CHAPTER  TBI   FIRST. 

A  PABTT  of  young  men  were  asse 
a  bachelors*  dinner.  The  more  aolic 
of  the  feast  had  been  dispoaed  of, 
Rusto  and  enjoyment  of  youthful 
m  whom  the  pleasures  of  gourmatM 
still  fresh,  and  on  whose  digestion  tl 
of  its  indulgence  had  not  jet  begu 
and  the  dessert  was  placed  on  the  ta 

**  In  heaven's  name^  Paul,  do  wak< 
don*t  be  doing  the  skeleton  at  the  fa 
hav*nt  opened  your  mouth  to  speak 
half-a-dozen  times  since  we  sat  down. ' 
deuce  ails  you,  old  fellow,  eh  1  **  and  th« 
— a  very  young  man,  with  a  broad,  joy 
in  which  the  eyes  and  teeth  that  se 
be  always  gleaming  and  laughing  in 
caught  your  attention  to  the  ezdi 
every  other  feature^-dapoed  his  nc 
on  the  shoulder,  and,  pressing  hia  han 
he  had  placed  it,  waited  miui  a  qua 
expression  in  his  laughing  glance. 

Paul  woke  up,  and  slowly  turned  k 
opened  eyes  vaguely  and  dreamily 
interlocutor,  but  without  replying 
question. 

**  Reflecting  on  the  brevity  of  hif 
lifer?— on  the  uncertainty  o(  hiM  d\ 
—on ** 

**  Faith,  your  chance  arrow  has  pret 
hit  the  mark  !  '*  said  Paul,  with  a  ha 
temptuous  smile. 

**  Strange  as  are  the  time  and  pk 
such  reflections,  they  were  precisely  id 
cupied  me." 

*^  Did  they  1  then  the  ease  is  a  gxii 
— an  attack  of  metaphysica  with  a^ 
symptoms.  What's  to  be  done  1  whei 
prescription  ?**  and  he  poured  a  copioi 
of  burgundy  into  his  friend*s  gusa 
drank  the  wine,  and  replaced  the  ^ 
the  table  in  silence. 

*«No  better?— try  it  again."  Pwl 
his  head,  and  pushed  away  the  bottle. 

''Never  mind  me,  there's  a  good 
Hugh." 

**  But  I  do  mind  you,"  Hugh  said,  1 
**!  have  been  minding  you  for  sook 
and  I'm  sure  there's  something  wieogi 
talk  about  this  another  time." 

And,  with  more  tact  than  most 
would    have   given    him    credit  for, 
turned   away,  and,  joining  in  the  ( 
tone  of  the  party,  left  Pkul  to  indnl 
disturbed  in  nis  meditations. 

In  the  centre  of  the  table  stood  i 
basket  filled  with  a  vaxietj  of  tn^ 
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there  wttb  at  least  m  mac:!!  view  to  effect  us 
to  eoDiumption.  Hugh^  attempting  to  dia- 
engage  a  bunch  of  grapes,  ocnaiderabl?  dis- 
arranged tbe  whole  fabric^  and  a  Wge, 
golden-riDd  fruit  rolled  to  the  aide  of  Faurs 
plate. 

''SigDifieaDt ! "  laughed  Hugh.  «  Tliere*B 
the  m«atis  of  solving  yonr  difficult les^^the 
forbiddeu  fruit  I* — eat  it,  aud  aee  what  will 
CK»tue  of  it'^ 

**  The  forbidden  fruit  I  '*  The  uame  sounded 
itr.'Uigeiy  Bu^freative  in  Pjtura  ears.  He  cut 
it  ki)gukily,half  in  jest  half  In  earnest,  as  one 
iryitig  an  experiment  of  which  hie  reason 
la  atUaujed^  and  taated  it  *  then  he  amused 
himself  picking  out  the  pipSj  and  leattering 
them  aboul  his  ptate.  When  Hugh  was 
looking  the  other  way,  he  put  two  or  three  of 
them  into  his  pocket ;  and,  not  very  long  after, 
the  piirty  broke  up. 

Paal  was  only  twenty.  A  somewhat  deli'- 
cate  eoustltutiun^  an  iu  tensely  iinagtnative 
and  ntTvoiifily  excitable  temperament,  an 
iotelleetual  organ isaLloD  of  the  hceat  struc* 
tiire,  and  a  love  of  the  study  of  the  abstruse 
and  marvellous,  were  his  predominant  cha- 
ractenattcs.  The  early  death  of  his  parents 
hati  kt\  him  free  to  follow  the  iomewhat 
dangerous  b«nt  of  his  ineUnatlous.  Ue  was, 
moreover,  unfoilunately  for  one  so  endowed, 
rich  far  beyond  the  uaual  extent  of  his  ex- 
penditure ;  so  that  no  wholes  me  neeesaity 
to  labour^  no  occaBion  to  strengthen  himaelf 
by  wrestling  with  the  world,  had  taught  hira 
td  brace  hts  nerves,  to  gird  him»elQ  and 
acquit  himaelf  like  a  man. 

The  con»eauence  was  that  Paul  becamd  an 
iDTeterate  dreamer:  discontented  with  a 
lilb,  the  secret  and  end  of  which  he  could 
only  specuUte  on  without  solving  ;  and^  like 
tntit  men  and  most  women  in  similar  cases, 
befbro  learning  that  knowledge  is  not  wisdom, 
he  K)\jght — instead  of  utilising  the  gift  of 
existence  J  seeking  out  and  performing  the 
simple  duties  lying  in  hts  path^  with  all  his 
heart,  and  mind,  and  soul,  and  strength,  and 
leaving  the  rest  to  God, — to  explain  what 
man  never  haa  explained,  does,  or  will  ex- 
plain while  the  flesh  confines  the  spirit. 

So  Paul  went  down  to  the  country  and 
established  himself  all  alone  in  the  old  place^ 
that  was  his  by  right  of  ancient  inheritance, 
and  read  all  the  mysterious  books  in  the 
library,  and  wandered  about  day  aud  night 
U) rough  the  dimmest  recesses  of  the  woods 
and  the  gboBtliest  chambers  of  the  mansiou, 
questioned  heaven  and  earth  why  he 
born,  and  for  what  he  should  live  and 
And  all  the  whde  God*s  sunshine  and 
Ooda  lowers  and  injects  and  Ood^s  birds 
that  aung  of  love  and  pi^ise  in  the  bougha 

over  hi«  head ;  and  God's  labourers  that  ^nrk  mould",  two  pale-gr« 
-worked  in  tlie  broad  fields  by  day  and  re-  took  up  the  pot,  ana  exami 
turned  tranquil  and  contented  to  their  cottage 
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homes  and  wivea  and  children  at  night,  were 
whispering  the  answer ;  bnt  otlit^r  voices 
made  a  pi  iking  restless  noise  in  his  heart,  and 
prevented  his  hearing  it. 

One  day  I  when  worn  and  haggard  with 
study  and  Bpeculation  of  the  weary  theme,  he 
flung  down  Ins  books  and  wandered  into  tlie 
beautiful  conservatory  into  which  the  gloomy 
library  opene^l.  As  he  drew  aside  the  heavy 
curtain  that  hung  over  the  entrance,  the 
burst  of  warmth  and  light  and  pt^rfume,  far  a 
moment,  almost  overpowered  his  strained 
senses  j  then,  as  he  became  more  used  to  the 
atmosphere,  its  delicious  essence  seemed  to  in- 
fuse itself  into  hb  young  veins,  and  to  quicken 
the  sickly  life  within  him.  He  walked  about, 
looking  at  and  smelling  the  flowers,  and 
watering,  with  a  sort  of  vague,  idle  pleasure, 
the  gambols  of  the  gold  fisti  in  the  fountain. 
He  sat  down  under  a  lofty  rose-tree,  whose 
fmlty-scented  blooms  hung  bending  over  him ; 
a  chill  autumnal  breeze  stole  tarough  an 
open  glass.  The  rosertree  shivered,  and  the 
odorous  petals  of  one  of  the  fullest  blossoms 
showerea  sadly  and  silently  over  his  head. 

"  The  old  siory  !  birth,  life,  death — why, 
aud  for  what?" 

A  peacock-butterfly  settled  on  a  heliotrope 
before  Ids  eyes.  It  heaved  up  and  down  its 
orbed  and  gorgeous  wings,  and  he  watched  it 
atlmiringly ;  then  it  took  lU  fiight  alofl 
among  the  fuchsia-bells  that  hung  from  the 
roof ;  and,  while  struggling  and  beating  the 
painted  down  off  its  beautiful  wings  In 
striving  to  force  ita  way  through  the  glass ^  a 
spider  rushed  from  its  ambu^  and  secured 
it,  winding  his  crushing  net  round  and  round 
thetremblingcreature  till  it  presented  nothing 
but  an  imforuied  dingy  mass, 

Paul  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  walked 
away.  The  odorous  blossoms  and  yellow 
globes  of  a  fine  orange-tree  attracted  his 
wandering  attention.  Suddenly  a  recolleo- 
tion  flashed  across  him — the  forbidden  fruit  j 
Obeying  a  hasty  and  unreasoning  impulse,  he 
left  the  conservatory,  sought  and  found  the 
seeda  he  had  preserved,  and  brought  them 
down.  He  took  a  large  flower-pot,  tilled  it 
with  a  rich  mould,  planted  the  seeds  in  it, 
moistened  the  earth,  and  placed  it  in  the 
sunniest  spot.  Then  he  went  back  to  the 
library,  he  resumed  his  studies,  and  forgot  all 
about  his  gardening. 

A  fortnight  passed  before  Paul  again 
visited  the  conservatory,  Kot  a  thought  of 
the  forbidden  fruit  had,  during  that  time, 
entered  his  brain  ;  and  it  waa  only  wh^n  by 
chance  the  flower-pot  caught  his  eye,  that  he 
remembered,  not  without  a  certain  feeling  of 
curioaity,  his  plantation.  He  approached, 
and  saw,  spreading  themselves  above  tbe 
ale -green  leav^sa,  Paul 
took  up  the  pot,  and  examined  the  poor  little 
plant  with  a  plensure  and  interest  he  had 
never  felt  for  the  richest  and  fineat  produo- 
tioni  that  had  developed  their  luxuriant 
beauties  under  the  culture  of  other  hands. 
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"  My  work  hath  blotnl  in  it ;"  so  it  seemed 
to  him.  Something  of  his  own  blooil — some- 
thing of  himself— apj)eared  to  belong  to  the 
frail  little  thing,  with  its  inch  of  stem  and 
two  poor  leaflets.  He  examined  them  long 
before  he  restored  the  pot  to  its  sunny 
comer,  and  sprinkled  the  mould  carefully 
with  water  from  the  foimtain. 

Aa  every  object  we  contemplate  takes  its 
colour  from  the  bent  and  tendency  of  our 
individual  mind,  so  this  new  subject  of 
simple  and  wholesome  interest  became  tinged 
in  tiie  mind  of  Paul  with  the  wild,  specula- 
tive, supernatural  impression  that  pervaded 
it, — the  forbidden  fruit,  that  gave  to  the 
eater  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evlL  This 
idea  constantly  haunted  him  in  connection 
with  the  plant.  Lately,  he  had  taken  much 
to  the  study 'of  alchemy.  He  had  even  begun 
to  attempt  the  concoction  of  some  of  the 
mysterious  fluids  that  were,  in  certain  combi- 
nations, to  produce  various  magical  results. 

Now,  all  his  ideas  were  turned  in  the  one 
direction — that  of  nurturing  the  plant  in 
such  a  way  as  would  develop  the  mysterious 
power  he  felt  persuaded  lay  dormant  within 
it.  So,  night  and  day,  he  worked,  and  read, 
and  studied,  and  experimented;  trembling 
the  while  lest  some  fatal  error  might  blast 
the  frail  life  of  the  creature  of  his  care. 

Sometimes  it  waned  and  drooi>od,  and  then 
Paul  hung  over  it,  as  over  a  sick  child,  on 
whose  existence  the  happiness  of  his  own 
depended.  Then  it  reared  its  head  and 
resumed  its  vigour,  and  he  breathed  freely 
and  walked  rejoicingly. 

In  time,  the  tiny  plant  ^ew  and  spread 
into  a  shrub,  then  expanded  into  a  tree. 
During  its  growth  Paul  had  several  times 
transplanted  it,  so  as  to  give  space  for  its 
roots  to  extend  ;  and  Heaven  only  knows  the 
terror  and  anxiety  each  of  these  operations 
had  caused  him.  But  it  endured  them 
all  ;  and  at  hist — at  last — O  height  of  joy 
and  triuiuph  !  a  flower-bud  niade  its  appear- 
ance on  one  of  the  branches  ;  then  a  second, 
a  third ;  and  soon  some  score  studded  the 
bouorhs. 

This  was  the  decisive  moment ;  on  the 
treatment  he  now  ado])ted — so  his  studies  had 
taught  him — depencled  the  success  or  failure 
of  all  his  hopes.  In  the  conipositit»n  of  the 
strange  and  subtle  essence  that  was  to  bring 
the  tree  to  fruition,  and  endow  the  produce 
with  the  qualities  Le  sought,  such  time,  la- 
bour, and  anxiety  were  expended,  that  he 
emerged  from  his  laboratory  haggard  and 
ghastly  as  a  spectre.  But  the  essence  was 
obtained  according,  he  thought,  to  all  the 
combinations  necessary  to  ensur^  a  happy 
result ;  and,  with  a  hand  trembling  with 
hope,  fear,  and  excitement,  he  poured  on 
the  roots  the  contents  of  the  phial.  A  low 
shiver  ran  upwards  from  the  stem  to  the  top 
of  the  tree,  the  bi*anche8  writhed  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  the  buds  fell  in  a  shower  to 
the  ground  ! 


Paul  uttered  a  cry,  and  bid  bis  face  i 
lean,  clutching  hands. 

All  then  was  over — the  hope,  the  yeai 
the  labour  of  months  upou  months,  dest 
in  a  single  instant,  and  for  ever.     He 
not  look  on  the  ruin  ;  and,  rushing  bad 
hb  study,  gave  himself  up  to  his  deapai 

But  he  could  not  keep  long  away  froi 
tree — a  fascination  he  found  it  impossil 
resist  gradually  drew  his  footsteps  back 
and  slowly  and  hopelessly  he  approach 
once  more.  Its  chansred  appearance, 
ever,  startled  and  thrilled  him  ivith  astc 
ment,  almost  hope :  it  had  grown  sudi 
into  #  richness  and  vigour  that  snrpasse 
it  had  ever  before  dismayed  ;  the  leaves 
increased  in  size,  a  fuller,  deeper  tint  * 
spread  them — nay,  it  even  seemed  to 
that  the  stem  and  boughs  had  acqi 
greater  volume.  He  di*ew  nearer,  exaa 
closer,  and  beheld  one  bud,  the  first  it, 
put  forth,  swelled  and  invigorated  like  th€ 
of  the  tree,  firmly  adhering  to  its  stalk. 

And  now,  on  this  tiny  green  globe^  hun^ 
all  of  hope  and  love  and  care  on  earth, 
worm,  a  fly,  a  blight,  a  breath,  might 
him  for  ever  ;  take  from  him  in  a  second 
sole  interest  his  existence  possessed.  A 
blast  in  giving  the  tree  air,  a  hot  breal 
administering  the  warmth  necessary  to  h 
it  to  maturity,  might  detach  it  from 
stem,  and  involve  it  in  the  decay  of 
fellows.  The  interest  crew  terrible: 
anxiety  wearing  beyond  expression.  I 
properly  8j)eaking,  Paul  had  none, 
watched  over  the  tree  day  and  night  to 
that  no  danger  should  approach  it,  that 
temperature  which  constant  ob6er\'a 
showed  him  best  suited  it^  should  never  v 

The  few  hours  of  sleep  nature  absoh 
required  of  him  were  haunted  with  vmo] 
destruction  to  the  bud.  Now  a  grub  of 
ful  asj)ect,nowacaterpillar  with  saw-likett 
threatened  its  existence  ;  now  a  fierce  gl 
of  sunshine  made  it  drooj) ;  a  few  drops  o 
cold  water  sickenetl  it,  ami  he  woke  up,t 
bling  to  examine  it,  and  to  prove  to  liic 
])alpably  that  his  terrors  were  all  imagia 

Slowly  the  bud  grew  and  swelled 
whiteneil ;  and  at  last,  one  summer  nigb 
Paul  woke  from  a  troubled  vision,  he  sa\ 
petals  gradually  and  with  an  impercepi 
motion  expanding  in  the  pale  ray  of  a  si 
ing  moonbeam  directed  on  it,  while  a 
grance  of  such  faint  yet  penetrating  delici 
ness,  as  steeped  his  whole  being  with  a ; 
and  unknown  sensation  of  piin  and  deli 
no  words  could  render,  filled  the  air. 

By  morning  the  flower  was  fully  bio 
For  a  week  it  remained  in  the  aime  st 
unchanged  in  aspect  and  Oilour,  and  dui 
all  that  periofl  l\iul  never  absented  him 
beyond  half  an  hour  at  a  time  ;  though 
peculiar  properties  of  the  i)erfume  kept  s 
a  strain,  and  exercised  such  an  influence, 
his  nerves,  as  to  threaten  at  times  sc 
startling  crisis.    When  it  began  to  lose 
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ckKzUnof  purity  nnd  teitnTe,  decay  asaerted 
ifea  i>awerj3,  ari(i  one  l>y  one  the  petals 
fa<letl,  sliraok,  und  fell  away,  disclosing  a  tiny 
green  fmlt  at  the  bottom  of  the  calyx. 

aiAPTBa  TUB  saoQinj. 

Two  years  had  gone  by  since  the  day  whea 
Paul  bad  sown  the  seed  that  hail  produced 
the  tree  of  the  forbidden  fruit  Jf e  was  now 
two-and- twenty,  but  already  had  hi.^  youth 
posted  away  for  ever.  The  pursuit  of  eludiea 
mi  fitted  to  the  human  brain  ;  the  concoction 
of  essences  composed  for  the  greater  part 
of  deleterious  subat&neei,  and  compounded 
with  a  labour,  an  anxiety,  and  often  an 
amount  of  failare  and  diaappoiutmeut  in 
tlietiiBelves  as  destructive  aa  the  terrible  pro* 
^^eg5es  the  more  material  part  of  the  work 
required;  the  want  of  reat^Uie  overwhelm injif, 
engrosj^ing  weight  of  the  one  thouj^ht^  the 
ono  interest,  had  wrecked  his  health  and 
brought  on  him  the  infirmities  of  age,  ere  he 
ha<1  arrived  at  full  maohiiod. 

Hughj  and  others  of  his  frienda,  had,  at 
^ari^ms  time^,  sought  to  recal  him  to  himself, 
anil  to  bring  him  back  into  the  world  he  had 
left  ;  bat  all  their  attempts  were  met  with 
impatience  and  nei^lect  ;  and,  at  laat^  he  had 
succeeded  in  securing  tJie  void  he  sought  to 
cstJiblish^  iu  iaoiating  hinisidf  from  all  human 
sympathy  and  interest  No  love,  no  hate,  no 
care  eti tiered  his  mind,  fi^r  any  living  creature. 
To  him  tlve  joys  and  florrowa^  the  hopes  aud 
fear^,  that  agitate  mankind  were  unknown ; 
he  had  no  smiles,  no  tears  :  he  needed  no 
one*e  love,  no  one's  aid  :  he  had  neither  love 
nor  HI 'I  to  offer  to  any  one.  To  know  was  all 
he  desired,  and  he  fell  down  and  worshipped 
tho  itock  of  a  tree,  as  the  reproaentative  of 
knowlwlge. 

Meanw  hi  h  th  e  farther  the  plant  had  advanced 
in  ^ts  developmetit,  the  slower  had  been  the 
procL^ftB  of  thst  developraent ;  and  the  ripening 
of  the  fmlt  was  an  operation  of  such  intense 
tediouiueaa^  that  Paurs  reason  seemed  often 
on  tho  poiiit  of  giving  wiiy  beneath  the 
ceaseksit  and  prolooged  ttnsiou.  But  the 
thought  —  when  it  has  arrived  at  its  tna* 
turity,  I  have  but  to  eat  and  to  know ; 
know  all  things  to  know  good  and  evil,  to 
expound  the  riddle  of  the  on i verse,  to  pune- 
trnte  into  the  mysteries  of  t!ie  creation,  that 
tiot  all  the  ^^^ea  of  ancient  or  juodern  times 
©onld  do  more  than  guess  at  blunderingly  ;  to 
learn  the  secret  of  my  own  destmy,  and  of 
the  destiny  of  all  mankind  ;  to  lee  why  I  was 
iiorn,  and  what  I  am  to  do,  and  whither  my 
■pirit  la  to  wend  its  flight! — this  thought 
^lled  back  his  sinking  reason,  and  made  him 
take  ]»:itienee  tUL  lime  ihouid  bring  about 
the  accomplishment  of  his  desires* 

Tin* 3  looking  forward,  he  never  looketl 
back  into  the  past  that  had  been  his.  in  which 
to  train  mind  and  body  to  their  tirojier  ends  ; 
to  cultivate  the  heart,  now  dearl  witJun  his 
breast,  to  surround  iiiinaelf  with  love,  the 
**  love  of  man  made  life  oJ  mau  tliat  siive^j/' 


He  never,  for  a  moment,  cared  to  grasp  the 
present  that  was  yet  all  his  own  :  be  never 
even  thought — strange  !  that  let  the  future 
bring  what  knowledge  it  might,  his  forces, 
mental  and  physical,  were  so  far  spent  by 
the  unnatural  stress  thej  had  undergone, 
that  there  wna  little  chance  of  his  beuig 
able  to  enjoy  the  pri^e  he  had  wasted  life  to 
obtain. 

None  of  these  thoughts  occupied  hinu  To 
know  was  all  he  sought;  the  rest  was  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  one  burning  desire. 

By  dei^reea,  the  great  fruit  grew  and  jel- 
loweil,and  the  bough  that  bore  it  bent  beneath 
its  weight ;  so  that  Paul  had  to  prop  it  up, 
lest  it  should  snap  beneath  its  golden  load* 
An  odour,  less  rich,  but  more  aul^tle,  and  in 
its  nature  and  effects  widely  difTerent  from 
that  of  the  blossom,  began  to  emanate  from  it. 

Instead  of  the  intoxicating,  dreamy,  reve- 
ries that  the  fiower'a  perfume  had  awakened 
in  PauFa  brain,  this  filled  it  with  a  strange 
dawning  of  lucidity.  Things  hvlberto  In^ 
compi^hensible  began  to  assume  siguiUcance  j 
isolated  experiences  became  wonderfully 
connected,  the  missing  links  his  former  senses 
had  failed  to  perceive,  being  supplied  to  com- 
plete the  chain. 

Hints  gradually  gaining  clearness,  the 
cause  and  nature  and  aim  of  the  hidden 
myateriea  of  exiatence,  suggested  themaelvea 
to  him  ;  and,  though  he  coula  only  see  in  a 
glass  darkly,  every  day  that  the  fruit 
advanced  towards  maturity  con%4nced  him 
more  and  more  tiiat  he  had  but  to  wait  till  it 
was  fully  ripe,  to  attain  the  sole  hope  and  end 
of  bis  existence. 

The  day  came.  Paul  saw  that  the  for- 
bidden miit  had  reached  the  culminating 
point,  and  that  it  was  now  fit  to  be  plucked 
and  eaten. 

He  had  achieved  the  summit  of  hm  ut- 
most hopes,  his  furthest  aml>itiom  Know- 
ledge was  there,  within  tho  griwsp  of  his 
hand, — »in  another  momtnt  he  wonld  be  maa- 
tt»r  of  the  secret  no  mortal  being  had,  until 
this  day,  possessed*  He  would  stand  ab^jve 
the  angola  of  light  and  darkness.  What^ 
then,  stayed  his  hand  1  Wiy,  ea^^h  time 
that  be  raiseil  it,  did  it  di-op  nerveleris  by  iiia 
side  I     Why  did  he  h^tate  and  tremble  ? 

One  mor«  e^i%  and  the  fruit  wi\s  plucked 
and  was  between  hia  Itpa.  He  saw  the  pa^t^tlw 
present,  and  the  future  Uid  out  before  him  ms 
God  had  ordained  them,  yet  subject  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Ilia  ^wn  fiee  wili  He  saw  the  pji$t 
as  it  might  have  been;  not  all  bright,  but  strewn 
with  many  flowers  that  had  only  wanted  tiis 
culture  of  his  hand  to  yield  him  all  tbeir 
beauty  and  j.>€rfnme*  He  saw  the  heart  that 
a  tender  word,  a  kindly  act  of  his,  would 
have  liound  to  him  for  ever.  He  snw  the 
neglected  work  whose  execution  would  have 
brought  him  fame,  and  esteem,  and  aelf- 
reapect  He  saw  the  pale  phantom  of  the 
woman  that  would  have  worehipptl,  and 
tended,  and  clung  round  him;  aiding,  mi^ 
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porting,  encooraging  hira ;  donbling  with  her 
life  his  life,  his  strength  and  his  energies. 
He  saw  the  shadows  of  the  children  that 
would  have  climbed  round  his  knees,  sup- 
ported him  in 'age,  and  transmitted  to  pcw- 
terity  liis  hononi^  name. 

lie  sat  in  the  present  himselt  alone, 
utterly  alone — a  worn,  worthless  decrepit, 
iiHele88  being  ;  shut  out  from  all  that  makes 
life  pleasant  or  valuable,  or  even  endurable. 

And  beyond,  what  did  he  see  in  the  future  ! 
Death,  standing  there  at  the  very  threshold, 
ready  to  bear  him  away  :  no  respite,  no  time 
to  exercise  the  gift  he  had  tiius  purchased; 
none    to  retrieve  the   past,  to  utilise   the 

E resent,  even  at  the  moment  it  was  revealed 
y  what  means  these  might  have  been  done. 
Death  he  saw— and  beyond  this  nothing ; 
so  fjEir  knowledge  brought  him,  not  one  step 
&rther.  On  the  land  that  lay  on  the  other 
side  of  the  grave,  her  ray  threw  not  a  glimmer; 
all  was  impenetrable  darkness !  He  felt  the 
darkness  extending  to  himself;  dimnaing  his 
vision,  thickening  his  perceptions^  closing  him 
np  in  dull  abstraction. 

"  In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou 
shalt  surely  die.*'  That  one  sentence  con- 
tinually rung  in  his  ears.  The  sense  of  all 
else  was  lost  to  him.  Jlnally,  that  too  ceased, 
and  he  lay  dead  at  the  foot  of  ihe  tree  of 
the  forbidden  fruit. 


MINIMS. 

Several  distinguished  instances  have  ap- 
peared during  the  past  half  century  of  toe 
compatibility  of  music  with  optics.  A  co- 
incideuce  exists  even  in  the  very  number  of 
the  elements  on  which  the  respective  sciences 
are  founded ;  to  wit,  the  seven  notes  of  tlie 
gamut,  and  the  seven  prismatic  coloui*s  into 
which  an  angular  bit  of  glass  dissects  a  ray 
of  sunlight.  Amongst  distinguished  amateurs 
who  have  been  accomplished  simultaneously 
in  the  arts  that  appeal  to  the  ear  and  the  eye, 
I  will  mention  no  other  names  than  those  of 
Kitchener,  who  went  so  far  as  to  adapt  a 
melody  to  bubble  and  squeak,  and  of  Cod- 
dington,  who  was  senior  wrangler  and  an 
admirable  harpist.  All  I  want  now  is  to 
point  out  the  occurrence  of  a  corresponding 
modification  in  musical  art  as  influenced  by 
modern  musical  instruments,  and  in  the 
visual  power  attainable  by  man  as  developed 
by  improved  adaptations  of  perfected  lenses. 

In  ancient  music,  a  breve,  that  is  to  say  a 
short  note,  was  subdivided  into  two  semibreves 
(its  halves),  and  into  four  minims  or  least 
notes  (the  halves  of  semibreves),  as  the  ex- 
treme of  melodic  rapidity.  The  giant  of 
harmony  never  dreamt  of  urging  his  pace  to 
perform  the  steps  now  executed  by  many- 
twinkling  feet  A  minim  was  the  acknow- 
ledged ultimate  subdivision  of  musical  sound, 
as  to  its  temporal  duration,  till  crotchets  were 
invented.  Now,  breves  have  gone  the  way  of 
mammoths  and  megatheriums ;  a  semibreve 


is  a  rarity,  except  when  steadily  held  I 
uniGUtering  voice  of  the  immortid  organ 
for  ordinary  composers,  for  popuUu*  d 
for  operas  which  take  the  town  by  aton 
keep  possession  of  it  during  their  fl< 
day,  a  minim,  once  the  least,  is  now  p 
cafly  the  longest  extension  of  tone, 
parted  and  portioned  ont  into  crot 
quavers,  and  semiquavers ;  while  these 
are  subjected  to  subdivision,  till  the; 
chopped  up  and  minced  and  pounded 
double-demi-semiquavers  and  finer  still 
Uiey  reach  the  intinitesim&lly  small  hu 
of  sound — the  quick-darting  graoe-notei 
flashim<  ornaments — ^in  short,  the  mi 
animalcules  and  infusoria — which  an 
delight  of  modem  throats  and  m< 
fingers. 

while  musical  performers  were  pract 
hard  to  perform  minim  paasa^  with  pi 
agility,  naturalists  were  straminff  their 
to  get  a  peep  at  their  orgaiuaed  mini] 
mites  and  such  like — beyond  which  thej 
little  hopes  of  penetrating  further  and  die 
into  the  mysteries  of  animated  natura 
flea  or  a  louse  was  to  them  a  very  small  t 
indeed  to  investigate  in  detail ;  an  itdi  in 
or  a  parasite  on  another  insect,  was  a  n 
rial  minim,  or  the  least  of  the  little.  The 
coverer  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  m 
lived  to  see  it  circulate.  Now,  it  is  bi 
poor  microscope  which  will  not  shov 
globules  in  blood  ;  and  their  circulatios— 
m  the  web  of  a  frosfs  foot — ^is  a  suect 
which  it  is  far  from  difficult  to  exhibit,  i 
that  without  serious  hardship  or  injniy 
the  frog  itself.  Our  optical  double-de 
semiquavers  are  creatures  which  givee? 
evidence  of  their  enjoyment  of  life ;  aJtLoi 
ten  thousand  of  them  may  take  up  no  id 
room  than  that  occupied  by  a  grain  of  or 
nary  sand.  A  dab  of  ditch-water  on  a  t 
of  glass  is  at  this  moment  inviting  ne 
throw  down  my  pen,  to  admire  the  noml 
and  variety  of  its  inhabitants.  There  i 
really  minims  and  minimissimums— -all,  i 
apparently  beasts  of  prey.  I  see  the  Ian 
swallow  the  less ;  which  are  after warJt  I 
held,  through  the  transparent  coats  of  Um 
devourers*  stomachs,  to  be  struggling  in  vi 
against  their  fate.  But,  remembering  t 
acute  conundrum,  What  is  smaller  thas 
mite*s  mouth  ?  Answer :  That  which  gi 
into  it,  I  conclude  that  the  eyes  of  my  m 
atomic  minims  can  behold  coveys  of  gai 
and  shoals  of  prey  which  to  me  remain : 
visible.  And,  then,  each  of  these  least  ihiz 
is  endowed  with  life  and  motion,  and  mi 
be  made  up  of  muscles,  nerves,  a  skin,  int 
tines,  and  circulating  fluids,  or,  at  least, 
parts  analogous  to  such  ;  so  that  howe^ 
minute  they  may  be  themselves,  they  t 
composed  of  members  minuter  stilL  Th 
progression,  again,  is  mostly  accompluihed 
means  of  countless  bristles,  or  cilia,  wh 
flicker  backwards  and  forwards  with 
feathering  motion,  like  the  oars  of  a  be 
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The  cilift  maj  bo  Veen  vibrating  over  tLt^ 
eiilii^  butJi^  of  some  auliBakule^  like  a  crop  I 
oi  Imrley  ou  the  surfiLcd  of  n  tie  hi  saving  in ; 
the   Bumtttt?!'    wiod,       Judge    whether    thei 
word  iniallest  be  aii^/lhmg  more,  aa  far  as 
any   drliiiit^  meaning   Is  conceriied^  Ihitn  a ' 
gi>(>d-niitured  eonceftsion  to  populjir  foniis  of 
speech  i     We  DOW  know  that  the  reAlms  of ' 
ht*s  lire  boundle^  if  not  in  mugiiitude,  at  | 
iejijat  in  liitlenesa.    The  aJchymy  of  optieal  i 
flkill  Kjaa  trauamut-ed  a  phial  of  turbid  duid 
into  ti  guklen  Irei^u tj  of  faet»  and  hiferences. 

It  ia  vulg&rly  auppoaed  titut  when  thinga  ! 
e^nee  to  h^  visible  to  tht^  naked  eye,  ih^re  iti  no 
€Jid  to  measurement ;  all  furtht^r  speculations  I 
touch  It  jg  their  mztgnitudei — ^grantliig'  things  ' 
invisible  to  have  magnitude, — are  jhu peril uous 
And  a  complete  wa&te  of  time.     Wlien  a  vil*  i 
la^c»  danie  clearly  seea  nuihio^  on  a  given , 
patch  of  talcorglaaa,  eveu  with  her  spectncles  I 
tttitride  her  nosti^  ehe  would  consider  it  miMl- 1 
D«£^  were  yuo  to  tell  iier  thzit  the  prupui  tions 
of  lar^^  and  le^  atdl  cobttnue  to  exmt  within 
iliiit  liuimdjiry,  beyond  her  ken  \  while  the 
auperUtive  Icaat  has  never  yet  been  found.' 
But  look  at    this   brackish  drop  of  water,  I 
which  is  pArt  of  an  iron-ladleful  I  scooped  up ! 
the  other  day  out  of  a  ruined  sanded-up  sea- 

vtj   lung  deterted  by  liuinao  irdtabitants. 
%  m  a  pesu'ly  globule^  the  bigness  of  a  good 
flit  dew^ii-op,  and  clear,  except  that  by  look- 
ing shfirp  you  eau   perceive  &  few  specks, . 
which  are  merely  bits  of  dirt  and  rubbish  J 
I   let    my    spherical     little     fish-pond     fall' 
gently  on  a  thin  strtp  of  glass,  and  »nbmit  it » 
to  the  uut:roBL*ope,     lu  the  small  quantity  of' 
eat  hie  tiuiil  wliich  will  Iniug  to  the  tip  of  a 
eoiiiinoo  goosequill,  I  have  captured  a  multi- 
tude of  wild  creatures  here  con  lined ^  whose 
iKilk  and  atature  vary  as  much  as  thoiiie  of 
ilie  birds  and  beaata  in  VVombweira  meua-^ 
gerie* 

Tlie  largest  live-lion  wlueb  I  aee  as  yet,  has 
the  semblance  of  a  great  garden-slug^  but  ia 
flatter  aud  broader.  He  glides  gracefully 
alon*^,  searching  with  his  mouth  to  the  right 
^ud  left  for — he  best  know  a  wh&U  Now  he 
turns  iiimself,  and  swims  side  wise,  bo  aa  to 

BH'e  me  a  capital  profile  view  of  his  person. 
m  hs^  imyrvellously  lean, — not  a  bit  of  fat 
mbout  bin),— and  so  transparent  that  1  can 
1}«boi4  through  him,  evtrry  object  over  which 
Jie  M0M&  He  is  not  at  all  disgusting  in  his 
XeiOEB}  ftud  is  free  from  every  symptom  of 
eliniinesa.  His  surface  glances  with  pearly 
lines,  not  froui  auy  def*!Ctive  achromatum  of 
my  objective^^in  plain  Eu^lbb,  from  any 
fault  of  my  ginssies,— -but,  fi'oin  the  extreme 
thiiint'ss  of  Ills  outer  coat,  as  is  the  case  in 
fcoAi^-bubblt-yi  and  tihna  od  w^tcr.  He  glides 
on  his  way  in  plet^ed  content,  and  is  soon 
out  of  oui'  field  of  view*  A\  e  mijjht  follow  him 
by  httcliing  the  slide  on  which  the  drop  of 
«9,U  water  rests,  but  let  him  gang  his  gait ; 
for,  enter  a  band  of  waltzena,  not  keeping 
time,  nor  adhering  very  strictly  to  any  set 
I  figure.   They  make  me  giddy  to  look  at  them 


as  they   whirl  and  spin.     Tu  avt>itl  bniig 
utterly  bewildered,  I  will  fix  my  attention  on 
the  movements  of  a  amgle  iridividiiaL     The 
present  ballet-girl,  a  coryphee  who  d^licrs  in 
the  front  rank,  has  a  hotly  like  a  sliort-horn 
carrot,  only  pellucid  as  cry^stal  ;  at  her  root 
end  she  has  A  pointed  radicle,  tip»  or  move- 
able peg.     Where  the  carrot  leaves  would 
sprout  J  there  is  a  diadem  of  long  rays,  which 
vibrate  rapidly,  but  not  tm>   rapidly  to  be 
visible.     By  these  evidently  tho  dant:cr  ri^es 
and  sinks,  i-evolvea  and  rolls  ;  they  are  pro- 
bably the  moustache   which  surrounds  her 
mouthy  and  iJso  the   kraife   and   fork    with 
which  slie  eats  her  dinner,  as  well  as  the 
fitjffera  she  calchifs  it  with,     She  w  out  of 
sight,  at  id — ►whiflk  I*— who  wfis  titat  who  ran 
across  the  room  ?    awift  as  a  swallow,  but 
large     Jiiid    seemingly    spherieal  ?      There  1 
It    stojjs    for    one  instant^   and    I    am     in 
the     presjence,     I     suppose,     of    one  of  tire 
rotifera,  or  wheei-aiumalcules,  but  cnn  hardly 
t«U  from  such  a  parsing  ghmce.     1  think  I 
saw  the  wheek  twisting  about  its  head,  and 
am  sure  I  s;iw  a  yellowish  meal  E?afely  stored 
iu  its  portly  paunch.     Perhapa  it  i^  Nuteua 
quadr  icor n  is  ;    w  h  at    do    I    know  I — as    the 
French  say   when  a   knotty   point  [mxzlea 
their  braius.     Another   amaller  whetler — ^it 
does  not  follow  that  he  ia  more  jttvcinle^* 
throii'Ta  himself  into  the  ring,  like  Mr.  Merri- 
ment^  with   a   sudden   summei^s^t     H*^    [d- 
rouettes  a  moment,  in  which  feat  he  1m  aided 
by  his  belMiaped  proportions,  auil  then  d^uta 
off  to  another  statiou  w^ith  a  Beadike  ^kip, 
pirouettes  again,  leaps  aside,  and  diiiniipears- 
He  favoura  us  with  a  vi?ry  short  pedunmince, 
and  is  continuing  bis  part  behind  the  scenes. 
I  shift  the    glasH  .slide    a    little     blr.,    and 
fall  u^xju  a  ahower  of  shooting  starB,     They 
flash    across    the    field     in     all    tlbectiona. 
They  are  white,  dear,  and  roundish  ;  thjit  i» 
all  I  can  see,  for  they  are  excessively  qui^ik 
and  extremely  amalh  But  if  exli'c-me  mpidity 
perplexes,  deliberate   movements  aro  aotue- 
times  ludicrous.    There's  a  droll  ci'eature,  who 
gives  you  time  to  look  at  him.     He  walks 
into  the  circus  thus :  he  makt?a  a  bjw  tUl  he 
touches  the  Uoor  ^ith  bis   head,     llo  then 
atauda  on  UU  head  and  makes  another  bnw  lu 
the  same  direction,  till  he  touches  thetloor  with 
h'm  fyot  or  feet ;  for  his  figui-e  is  alt^^siethftr 
that  of  a  worthy  peasant  ready-flressedto  nm 
u  raca  in  a  aack.  Hia  march,  ia  that  tif  a  reur  lut 
cautiously  practising  to  the  sober  nicswurc  of 
tha   Dead  Marcii  in  Saul,     ISut  is  he  o^ily 
hoaxing  us,  after  idl  ?"-maskin^4  bi^  r^al  cViu- 
meter  ?     Thia  ci^rtainly  n\n>it  In;  hla  brother, 
who   creeps  ia  hurriedly  oit  his  b^;l\y,  nev^ir 
leairbig   hold   of  the  ground    wiUi   iiis    ta.il 
durmg    the    whole    ol    b»»     coiit*c.      What 
ven^atiUty  1     I  begin  to    «uvii>.,vr.t  lie  i*  L>uly 
tlie   great    slug    in    anotbrn-     *\»*',.^iiVb»'  ;   *™ 
yet^   no,  it  cannot  be  posniKb.O     \j^^  kt  tm 
not  be  in  too  great  a  hnrry  uUfjut«^w^^P^ 
sable.     How  hutj^j^ry  he  i«,   11*?  liitA»ftt»e«l 
uitfor tuDJi to  vie tim,  tiu*X  mUuk%^^  '^  i& ^* 
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docs  a  rat.  Now  he  ia  tugging  away  at  some 
microscopic  oyster,  which  wul  not  be  torn 
from  its  rock.  A  globular  creature  rolls  be- 
fore him  ;  he  opens  wide  his  mouth,  or  the 
top  of  his  sack ;  the  bolus  is  somewhat  of 
the  biggest,  but  down  it  goes.  He  gives  a 
gulp  or  two,  shrugs  his  shoulders  to  make  all 
right,  and  you  can  see  the  new  morsel  de- 
sceiul  to  his  digestive  apparatus.  Now  he 
hunts  the  ground  for  more,  like  a  staunch 
hound  upon  a  doubtful  scent ;  and  now  he 
pecks  about,  tossing  his  head,  like  a  turkey 
gobbling  mast  in  a  beech-and-oak-tree  wood. 
Perhaps,  when  he  has  at  last  got  his  fill,  he 
too  will  titke  to  bowing,  in  evidence  of  his 
amiable  disposition.  Who  and  what  is  he  ? 
Blank  Botifer,  Esquire,  I  guess.  But  do  you 
think  I  know,  ev^n  by  sight,  every  creature 
I  have  circumvented  in  my  drop?  Of  the 
rotifers  alone  there  are  Heaven  only  knows 
how  many  species. 

I^sides  the  stars  of  the  company,  there 
are  plenty  of  second  and  third-rate  per- 
formera,  who  glide  m  and  out  modestly 
enough,  keephig  up  the  by-play  of  the 
scene ;  while  others,  stiinding  stock-still, 
make  up  parts  of  the  fixed  tableau.  Amongst 
the  former  are  those  little  things,  of  various 
size,  with  a  jroneral  resemblance  to  a  weaver's 
shuttle,  f:(»nie  with  a  single  hole  in  the  middle, 
others  with  two  holes,  one  at  each  end  ;  and 
others  with  three  perforations  visible,  which 
slide  slowly  backwards  and  forwards  without 
any  evident  object,  sometimes  knocking 
ajjiiinst  each  other,  as  if  they  were  playing  at 
blindmtm's  buff  with  every  one  of  the  party 
blindeil.  They  are  diatouiacero,  navicular, 
what-nots  ;  some  say  they  :ire  animals,  while 
the  dons  will  have  it  they  are  only  plants. 
I  shoidd  like  to  plead  for  the  animality  of 
that  neat  litlle  canoe-like  fellow,  who  feels 
his  way  before  him  with  a  long  sharp  flexible 
bristle  lis  he  sails  along.  All  this  is  in  the 
water  ;  lut,  by  a  touch  at  the  fine  adjustment, 
8o  as  to  shitL  the  focus  a  yhnde,  we  catch  the 
surface  of  the  drop,  and  on  it  behold  a 
float  ill  i(  enier.dd  with  a  circlet  of  bristling 
rays  surrounding  it.  You  have  just  time  to 
look  at  it  steadily,  and  lo  !  it  skips  from  side 
to  side.  Its  ra<Iiating  fringe  is  a  set  of  agile 
feet  and  legs,  with  which  it  cuts  capei*s  on  its 
briny  spring-board. 

liut  the  quantity  of  saline  licjuid  in  our 
little  reservoir  is  sensibly  diminished  by 
evaporation  ;  it  is  low-water  here,  indepen- 
dent of  the  moon's  age.  I  could  easily  create 
a  bumping  spring^tide  by  a  supply  introduced 
on  the  tip  of  a  quill  tooth-pick  ;  but  we  will 
leave  things  to  take  their  course.  The  plot 
thickens  ;  all  our  characters  crowd  the  stage 
together  in  alarm  at  the  scantiness  of  their 
native  dement.  Excitement  gains  ground  ;  it 
is  a  water-riot ;  it  is  the  last  scene  of  Guatavus 
the  Thinl  ;  it  is  the  market  chorus  of  Masa- 
nicllo,  minus  the  music,  as  far  as  we  can 
hear.  By  the  way,  there  really  exists  music 
unheard   by  the  ears,  as    there   are   sights 


unseen  by  the  eyea,  of  humanity.  Whc 
take  up  the  science  of  micracoustics  pi 
cally,  80  as  to  furnish  us  with  a  magni 
ear-trumpet,  which  shall  render  the  co 
sation  of  lady-birds  audible  ?  But  th( 
tastrophe  of  our  dr^ona  approaches 
our  grand  pantomime  attains  the  acn 
its  interest.  The  indefatigable  ck 
demons,  pantaloons,  and  columbines, 
stranded  on  shoals,  which  ^adualJy  ^ 
shallower  and  shallower,  till  dry  land 
pears ;  they  flourish  their  cilia,  wave  t 
bristles,  contract  and  dilate  their  bag 
bodies  for  a  moment ;  and  then  all  is  dry 
still  in  death.  Fancy  a  multitudinoos  c 
van  of  men,  horses,  camels,  and  negro-sb 
all  scorched  up  and  withered  in  the  Q 
Desert  by  the  burning  breath  of  an 
simoon.  The  tragedy  is  no  more  than  wha 
have  just  witnessed.  The  monads,  the  whee 
the  vol  vox  es,  and  the  creepy-crawlies 
flattened  husks;  some  of  tnem  burst 
emptied  by  the  final  struggle,  like 
balloons  torn  through  a  thicket  of  tho 
The  drought  also  makes  manifest  to  si 
what  was  before  unperceived  ;  minute  ca 
tals  of  salt,  in  pyramids,  crosses,  lozan 
rhombs ;  and  other  sharp-pointed  aagi 
shapes,  rapidly  appear  on  the  field  of  hii 
sometimes  thrusting  their  spear-hetds  i 
the  bodies  of  the  slain,  or  entombiogtij 
beneath  a  translucent  mausoleum.  1 
graveyard  of  the  departed  animalcuki  iij 
fusely  strewn  with  glittering  gems,  n 
lies  our  gallant  Noteus,  the  dashing  cxn 
ofiicer,  with  a  sparkling  rosette  of  briUii 
for  his  head-atone  ;  there,  reposes  pour  11 
ensign  Whirligig,  with  a  shining  cross  a: 
foot,  and  a  polished  stiletto  of  salt  by 
side  ;  further  on,  the  remains  of  general 
are  fairly  crushed  by  a  great  Egyptian  j 
mid  built  of  hundreds  of  layers  of  thous 
of  glassy  bricks. 

And  these  are  amongst  the  Common  Tl 
so    much   sought    after    now-o*-days,  t 
they  were   distant    or    hard   to   find, 
clue  to  them  lies  in  your  own  quicksdgl 
ness  and  activity  of  mind  ;    therefore 
that  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred 
and  women   quit  the  world  without  h« 
once    beheld  them.      Do  you  wonder, 
that  I   have  spent  more  than  half-an- 
in  watching  the  contents  of  this  sincle 
of  water  with  which  a  bit  of  window-, 
has  been  smeared  ?    The  crystals  alone,  x 
out    the     animals,  are    a   remarkable  i 
tacle  ;  they  are   the    rapid    marsliallinsj 
perfect  discipline,  of  hitherto  straggling 
mutinous  atoms.    A  hundred  years  ago,"v 
minute  crystalline  forms  were   a  i*ecent 
CO  very,  the  learned  believed  that  the  piqi 
flavour  of  salt,  and  of  vinegar  especially, 
owing  to  the  multitude  of  floating,  obi 
quadrangular  salts,  each  of  wliich,  tape 
from  its  middle,  has  two  exquisitely  sJ 
ends.     The  theory  then  held  was,  that  s;i 
particles,  striking  upon  the  nerves  of  ania 
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exeita  the  aeusntiotis  of  taste  nnd  Birjell ;  and 
na  their  i'ornia  «iiui  'legrees  of  impulse  are 
alniDst  infinitely  diveraitied»  tho  a«u3ibility  of 
pjitrx  oi'  pleasure  arbing  therefroru  uiiist  be 
varied  almost  infiuitely,  according  to  the 
grt^ater  or  lij-^s  delicacy  of  tijfl  orgtxns  they 
strike  oo»  Are  youj  judiclotia  reader,  able  to 
confirm  or  re  fa  to  the  hypothesis  l  Or  do 
you  hold  that  tlie  navonrhivas  of  salt  m  the 
reflult  of  a  tlelicftte  galvaoic  action  on  the 
surfax^e  of  the  tmij^e  ?  Unfortuuiitely,  the 
4|iie»tion  i^  a  poser  for  mj  own  poor  nodille, 

MiTiute  portions  of  wliat  we  call  the  larger 
erpatiires  are  not  less  interesting  tliao  miniite 
Oreuliirea  themselves  in  their  inte;;fnty.  Thus : 
not  to  i'i»k  a  more  preoi^e  detlnltiou,  the 
popular  Motion  of  a  hair,  or  uf  liAirs,  is  14 
ftomelhing  long,  C3'lindriealj  and  wire- like  as 
to  pi*oportion,  and  tingle,  situ  pie,  or  undi- 
iridefi  asi  to  shape  ;  unquestiotiahly  smooth 
ill  re** pec t  to  surface.  FJiit  haira  are  subject 
tn  all  sorta  of  freaks  and  caprices  ;  they  atari 
otf  into  complexities  of  which  you  never 
dreamt  thera  capJible.  I  faney  I  diaeoi^er  an 
nj|r«cment  of  whim  in  thft  hairs  from  croa- 
tttr^a  uf  the  same  iiatunil  ^Lmlly  and  wlih 
similar  iGfttiucts,  Uertain  tribes  seem  to 
have  made  it  their  study  to  supply  us  with 
wool  whos^  serrated  or  scaly  e^iges  shall 
*furni!$h  us  with  bliinkets,  hosen,  and  hats 
fi-om  the  cloae^felting  pro[ierties  which  they 
inducer  Mouses *s  hair  is  joillte^l,  and  seem- 
ingly made  up  of  haek-honc-lLke  divisiona, 
wliich  are  shown  by  atlemate  bands  of 
black  aofl  transparent  materiaL  For  ejisler 
iusp taction,  take  the  U*ck  of  hairs  you  mean 
to  tr^'Hsiire  in  your  easket  from  the  belly 
or  armpits  of  the  animal,  as  tinv^r  in  texture 
and  mure  traniluceut.  The  tij)S  in  wliieh 
they  lerTiilnate  are  pointed  and  polished  in 
most  work  man  like  style. 

Other  Kmall  rodents— the  loir,  or  larger  dor- 
mouse, for  iaatauce — exhibit  an  analogous 
furry  structure.  The  hair  of  bats  is  stUi 
more  surprising.  Generally,  it  ia  as  if  you 
were  to  place  a  lot  of  long-spouted  fnnoeU 
otie  within  the  other,  so  as  to  leave  a  con- 
eider  nble  dif^tuuce  from  funnel  to  funnel.  ^Vn 
Indiau  bat  i^  geuerally  selected  to  fundiali 
Bhow-!iair  ;  but  our  native  bats  deserve 
aitentlou,  though  their  fur  is  ratbt^r  ipiml 
than  eup^haped  m  its  pattern*  The  mole,  a 
Worm  and  insect-eater,  furnishes  hatr  whieh 
has  a  slight  ves]iertilineous  toutdi  sti{ieradiled 
to  t he  ro< leu  t  ty  pe*  A  se ries  o f  ^ >ro t  u bf  ran ces 
are  visible  along  the  halr^  like  the  wooden 
kuijtis  by  which  a  flag- staff  is  mot m  ted.  But 
OQ  the  same  beaat — nay,  OD  man  himaelf— the 
consittution  of  b rial  lea  varies  acc3ording  to 
the  sjKiton  which  they  grow.  We  may  liken 
hair  to  a  geuu»  of  plants,  of  which  one  sp«ci*':j 
is  a  native  of  the  eyebrowa,  Aiiotht?r  of  the 
beard  ;  a  third  thrivea  ia  the  lowlaruls  of  tlie 
leg%  while  Alpine  hairs  betake  themselvt'S  to 
the  summit  ot'  the  head.  As  a  rule,  the  hairs 
of  insects  are  naoi^e  complicated  tluui  tbosa  uf 


[quadruped  3,  A  n>  on  gat  insects,  the  hnira  of 
larvte  and  cater  pi  Hani  are  more  elaWrat© 
than  th<*ae  of  tlje  creature  in  its  perfect  (or 
rather,  its  final,  because  all  U  perfect)  ftjrm* 
Neverthel^^  the  orange  hairs  from  the  red- 
taileil  bee,  and  the  black,  while,  niiA  yellow 
onea  from  the  gi'eat  queen  humble-bee,  are 
bea utif uUy  transparent  wands?,  —  somethiug 
Kke  the  stem  of  the  white  lily  with^'Ut  the 
{towel's  but  with  the  leaves.  But  another 
hairy  dantly,  I>ermeste3,  the  gay  young  larva 
of  a  beetle  who  is  fond  of  frequenting  ba*?on* 
ahoj^B,  i|K>rts  for  hi  a  personal  adorumeut  a 
pretty  lot  of  test-objecta,  which  are,  like  the 
lily*stem,  complete  with  the  flowern,  which 
dtoop  In  a  grac«.'fnl  bouquet  from  the  top. 

Tlie  next  time  you  meet  a  hairy  cater- 
pillar, stop  him,  and  even  were  it  on  tlje 
Qneeu's  highway,  rob  him  of  two  or  three 
tufts  of  hair.  You  need  not  iiialtrt-at  him,  or 
do  him  peraonal  injury.  Simply  twiich  out 
with  a  pair  of  pincc^D*  the  sotivenir  you  watit 
to  put  itito  your  locket;  but  apare  his  life, 
and  let  him  go  home  to  his  auxiouB  frienda, 
tossing  his  head  disdainfully;  Or,  iu»te;id  of 
allovviitg  him  to  get  off  eo  e;isily,  suppose  you 
put  him  into  prison,  Bumba-wi'ie,  becauae  his 
beard  and  whiskers  are  too  long  to  jour 
liking,  and  keep  him  there^  without  benefit 
of  habeas  corpus.  By  feeding  your  captive, 
yrju  may  ket^p  him  alive  till  his  nauiral  term 
of  cati?rpUlar  existence  is  explr^^d,  Kl*  will 
undergo  met  imorphoala ;  and  you  can  com- 
pare the  scjvlea  which  he  woars  as  a  biitti^rlly 
or  a  moth  with  the  bristlea  which  beset  him 
while  a  creeping  thing,  and  which  m:iy  have 
rendered  goiitl  service  iu  his  juvenile  i\a,ys^ 
Oue  young  larva  whom  I  parliiiUy  pbicked, 
ha<l  apiny  prickly  fur  of  two  or  thieij  kinds  ; 
besides  th<>3^,  some  of  his  longest  and  band- 
aomest  hairi  were  in  sha^ve,  uot  in  colon r, 
like  a  peacock's  Uiib feathers,  Tiiese  thorny, 
branching,  sharp- pointed  hairs,  are  a  nmre 
fonnidable-hjokiug  defensive  armour  than  the 
quUls  of  the  prtckUest  porcupine  In  Auic.i. 
All  th*^3e  tiny  hairs  are  to  lie  examined 
whole  and  at  ont^,  as  far  ai  tiie  field 
of  the  mlcroaeope  will  admit  them.  But 
lovers  of  mhiims  chop  up  larger  haiiis 
into  the  thinnest  possible  slieea,  exactly  aa 
you  would  your  tive-shiUing  April  cucumber^ 
jaid  serve  them  c<dd  with  Canatia  balsam, 
instead  of  with  pepper,  oil,  and  vinegar. 
How  eke  couM  we  examiue  the  elepiieiiUiry 
structure  of  the  whiskei^,  smeller^  manes, 
and  tufts  of  sundry  wild  beasts, — the  rfpinea 
of  hetigchoL^s,  the  qui  Ha  of  porcupim*s,  and 
the  horns  of  rhiuoceroaes  ?  all  which  are 
eccentric  haira  in  disguiae,  who  escape  run- 
ning mad  by  a  nan'ow  shave, 

l^t  us  not  quite  forget  the  hairs  of  vegeta- 
bh*«.  In  some,  as  in  those  of  the  Tra<leacanti» 
or  spieler- wort,  a  circulation  is  vistble.  The 
fresh-gathered  leaf  of  a  French  bean  is  adh©- 
sive  ty  the  touch,  without  being  clammy  of 
glutinous.  You  will  find  the  phenomenon  10 
result  from  little  hooked  halra  which  lay  hiM, 
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of  whatever  they  are  brought  into  contact  ^  sight,    for    irre|plar«haped    pollen -gr 
with.  On  aged,  worn  leaves,  the  booklets  are  I  Dextrine,  with  its  clear,  white,  semi-ti 


broken.  But  for  hooks  in  earnest,  look  at 
those  which  surround  the  fruit  of  the  common 
burdock  ;  slightly  magnified,  vou  might  do 
crochet-work  with  them ;  under  a  power  a 
trifle  liigher,  you  might  hang  up  on  them 
haunches  of  venison  or  legs  of  beef.  Down 
may  be  spoken  of  in  the  same  paragraph  as 
hairs  ;  the  down  of  the  seeds  from  many 
composite  flowers  is  extremely  pleasing  to 
eyes  that  can  see  wliat  it  is.  Transparent, 
thorny  filaments,  of  spun-glass  brightness,  are 
the  winged  distributors  of  the  wide-spread 
germs  of  thistle,  groundsel,  dandelion,  sow- 
thistle,  and  a  host  of  their  congeners.  One 
of  the  prettiest  is  the  down  of  the  garden 
lettuce-seed.     Botanists  tell  us  that  many  of 


parent,  ovoid  or  ovalisb  graina,  has  a  like 
to  other  pollen.  Camphor,  crushed  as  net 
powder  as  you  can  get  it,  presents  the  apf 
auce  of  clear  lumps  of  ice,  as  produce* 
table  in  summer-time. 

In  art-manufactures,  an  endless  variet 
hints  may  be  stolen  from  the  disdosi 
made  by  the  microscope,  without  fear  oi 
injunction  being  issued.  There  is  noth 
dishonourable  in  borrowing  patterns  inten* 
only  for  the  gaze  of  insect  or  animalcule 
niirers,  or  in  forestalling  the  design  of  foil 
proposed  to  be  forthcoming  next  wfn 
I  should  be  very  glad  of  a  worsted-V' 
foot-rug  to  warm  my  cold  inactive  i 
after    the    pattern    of    the     back    of 


the  prtrts  of  plants  are  merely  hairs  under  a  i  narrow- leaved    sage- leaf,     whose     peca 


mo<ritied  form.  According  to  this  view,  a 
nettle- sting  is  only  a  perverted  hair,  whose 
disposition  is  soured  into  misanthropy  and  a 
propensity  to  mischief.  Brins  a  nettle-sting 
into  the  microscopic  court)  and  he  will  confess 
that  in  his  basement  story  he  has  a  concealed 
stock  of  poison,  which,  moimting  through  a 
central  tube,  like  the  venom  from  a  viper's 
fang,  enters  your  skin  when  pierced.  By 
pressing  the  witness,  a  drop  of  the  dele- 
teiious  fluid  will  appear  in  evidence  against 
him,  hanging  in  a  globule  at  his  dagger's 
point. 

Many  objects  that  are  simply  dead  white  to 
the  naked  eye,  under  a  magnifier  are  beauti- 
fully transparent.  Instances,  the  mildew  on 
a  rose-leaf ;  the  pollen  of  many  flowers — of 
the  common  borage,  to  take  one  ;  the  down 
and  hriAtles  of  many  leaves  ;  and  minute 
crystals,  especially  those  of  snow.  Tiny  imr- 
ticles  of  snow,  neatly  caught  without  injury 
as  tliey  drop  from  the  sky,  are  amongst  the 
most  beautiful  of  winter  objects — with  the 
drawback  that  you  cannot  comfortably  ob- 
serve them,  before  a  blazing  fire,  as  you  are 
supping  your  nightcap  of  hot  brandy  and 
water.  But,  well  wrapped  up  in  a  bearskin 
coat,  in  the  cool  retreat  of  a  garret  with  a 
north  aspect,  you  may  pick  and  choose 
amongst  the  graiid  crosses  of  all  the  orders 
and  legions  of  honour  that  have  ever  been 
invented  since  mankind  first  fell  in  love  with 
stars  and  garters.  Sometimes  the  fine  snow- 
powder  that  drifts  in  between  the  rickety 
tiles  of  your  attic  will  answer  the  purpose 
exceedingly  well ;  but  the  microscope  discri- 
minates beautifully  between  formless  and 
formful  materials.  Thus,  white  arsenic  in 
powder  is  shapeless  under  the  microscope  ; 
there  are  no  distinctive  characters  to  be 
seized,  unless  the  absence  of  regular  crys- 
talline forms ;  the  same  of  colophane,  a  pow- 
dered resin,  which  is  kept  in  the  pharmacy 
as  a  styptic.  Lycopod  dust,  which  much  re- 
sembles the  latter  to  the  naked  eye — both 


jtyle  I  have  Just  discovered.  Try  it^ 
directresses  of  Berlin-wool  shops ;  it  i 
charming  novelty.  You  will  have  no  diffics 
with  the  light-green  shaggy  veinings  on  t 
plain  dark-green  ground ;  but  how  you  « 
manage  the  little  balls  which  constitute  t 
origixiality  of  the  device,  I  must  leave  to  jo 
own  iugenuity  to  invent.  Look  also  at  t 
back  of  the  leaf  of  the  Deutzia  scabra ;  it 
covered  with  hairs  in  the  form  of  mtu 
rayed  stars,  and  would  make  a  del^tl 
mat.  The  upper  surface  of  the  leaf  is  ga 
nished  with  larger  stars  composed  of  few* 
rays,  mostly  five.  You  might  boi^  tl 
central  galaxy  of  your  mat  with  a  Ixings 
stars  of  the  first  magnitude.  Can  you  es 
trive  any  semi-transparent  opaline  substaa 
for  the  stars  ? 

Scill,  living  creatures  are  the  most  actxi 
tive  minims.  The  first  wheel-animalcolt 
ever  saw  strongly  impressed  me  with 
courage  and  intelligence.  I  had  put  acydo 
or  water-flea,  upon  the  slide,  in  as  larg( 
drop  of  water  as  a  pin*s  head  will  car 
While  contemplating  the  heart-beats  and  ' 
intestinal  motions  of  my  black-eyed  mom 
(who  would  have  made  a  capital  dragon 
a  microscopic  St.  George),  I  observed  tliii 
was  tormented  by  some  rapid  little  creati 
which  darted  about  him  as  a  gad-fly  wor 
an  ox.  Its  flight  through  the  water 
semblod  that  of  the  humming-bird  sph 
through  the  air,  poising  itself  likewise 
intervals,  which  allowed  me  to  view  it  at 
stationary  moments.  It  was  like  a  b 
shaped,  cut-glass  chandelier  endowed  w 
life  ;  the  handle  of  the  l^ell  was  a  high 
flexible  prehensile,  crystalline  tail,  cleA  u 
a  finger  and  thumb  at  the  tip  ;  and  aroa 
the  rim  of  the  bell  were  what  seemed  li 
rapidly-circling  little  wheels,  whose  moti 
the  eye  could  only  follow  as  a  mist  W 
the  rotifer  should  thus  dodee  the  monocul 
— whether  to  pick  his  teeth,  as  the  trochil 
of  old  did  for  the  crocodile  ;  whether  to  sti 


being    seen    as  a    fine  yellowish  powder —  him,  as    a    wasp  does  a    terrier  dog 
present  roughly  rounded  grains,  of  very  equal  |  unearths  his  nest;  whether  to  prey  on  poi 
diameter,  which  might  be  mistaken,  at  hrst  I  sites  that  infest  hhn,  as  gidls  ai*e  said  to  fe< 
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oa   th«    bttUui  of   thfl  whate ;   wlietlier  to 

lAf  Qg^  on  or  ID  him,  ^t»  the  bAt-^y  doee 
on  lh€  hdrse'ti  cfml  mi<\  the  iclmi^unioD- 
fly  ill  the  cat*rpiUnr*fl  akm  ; — I  know  Dot, 
%ud  I  tloii'i  know  wh(>  doe^  Certaiu  it 
is  tk&t  tliest;  UBCixplnin^il  relatlous  have 
edited  between  wat«r  d«UA  aud  whe^I^m 
fckr  th^ee  liuiidred  years  pant.  On  iooikiaj^ 
St  my  eyeiops,  I  Raw  in  hia  stoniAcb 
M]  undigested  wheeler  which  be  Imd  oat 
king  devoured ;  far  it  w»fl  still  ftUve.  The 
one  uncau^litcoDtinued  hia  persecutions  leai^ 
{e^sly^  until  the  water  be^n  to  fiiiL  As  the 
drop  evuporated  into  thii^ty  ^lir,  little  rotifer 
tucked  himself  under  cyclop's  boiivt  a*  the 
dampiist  Bpot  he  could  £t;lect,  leaving  the  tip 
of  hi9  tail  outside  to  Mcettiiiii  tlm  prospect 
of  moieter  weuthar*  exactly  as  you  stretch 
your  hftUil  out  of  doors  to  ft^el  whether  it  iJi 
EHaginnlug  to  rain  or  not.  Could  yoti  hsTe 
done  belter  than  the  anLnialcule  under  the 
Muue  circumstances  ?  Doea  it  not  rea<J  tike 
a  nian  crouching  under  a  dying  camel  in  & 
Sftharan  wildemeas,  and  siuataining  life  to 
the  last  moment  on  the  juieea  of  the  more 
mii^sive  aninml  I 

As  to  the  siz.6  of  our  minima,  living  or 
dead^  Leu  wen  hoe  k  measured  them  by  ^r^ins 
of  s«nd  selected  of  iuch  an  equal  alxe  that  a 
hundred  of  them  placed  in  a  row  should 
extend  an  iu^-h  in  length.  O barring  an 
aninmleute  swimiuin;|  or  runniug  past  his 
itandarrl  i^ain,  ha  e(ititnat<*d  by  compurison 
the  nnij^itude  of  tlie  former.  Natural  oh* 
joats  who^e  b\z<&  is  known  and  which  do  not 
▼apyjhave  since  l>cen  employed  as  micrometric 
meiiBurea ;  the  sporules  of  the  ttulfbail 
fundus  h&ve  &  ditimeter  the  eight  tlioumud 
five-hundredtk  of  an  inch,  while  thone  of  the 
lycopodiutu  are  the  nine  hundred  and  fortieth 
of  an  inch  across^  Fixed  artiLicial  standards 
are  now  generally  substituted  for  naturml 
onei.  Dr.  Wollastoa  has  obtained  a  pla- 
tinum wire  only  the  thirty  thousaudih  of  an 
inch  in  thickness  ;  but  minute  scales,  en^ 
graved  on  gla^i,  with  a  diamond  point,  are 
now  modt  commonly  employe J«  ^uppose^ 
for  example,  a  line,  the  twcuttetli  ot  an 
inch  in  length,  traced  acroas  the  centre  of 
a  glass  disc.  Let  thlH  line  be  divided  into  a 
hundred  e((ua1  parts^  every  fifth  division 
being  d ill Ungui shed  by  a  longer  line;,  and 
erery  tenth  by  a  still  longer  oue«  Each  of 
llie««  dirisions  will  be  the  two-thousandtb, 
the  tnlerv>'da  between  the  tifth  divisiuuf;  will 
be  the  four- hundredth,  and  those  between  the 
tenth  divisions  the  two^hnndredth  part  of  an 
lack 

Tl»s  inicroHcapic  scale  will  be  seen  magni^ 
fied  with  the  niscroiicojke ;  and  finy  microftcopic 
object  laid  upon  it  will  1^  equally  luagtu- 
fietl,  so  tliat  its  dimeuiiioui  can  be  ascer- 
tained by  mertily  connUdg  th*j  divisions  uf 
the  scale  included  between  those  which  mark 
its  limit!  w*!icu  placed  in  diliVruiit  position* 
on  the  ftcaia.  But^  in  truth,  inches  und  tlieir 
fractloBs  ought  ta  be  utterly  ducarded  fiom 


meaaurements  which  are  indepiptnlent  of  po- 
pular prejudice.  Here,  tit  ie#*at,  we  ms.y 
emplijy  a  decimal  :scfde  foui^ilt^d  uu  the  if  etre, 
fearleRs  of  resistance  from  the  vested  inte- 
rests of  elln,  pence,  pottles,  penny  we  jghts» 
and  other  influential  luenihere  of  the  Weigh  ta- 
and- Measures  Corporation.  In  the  scaies 
delivered  witli  French  iustrtimeutat  a  mil* 
linjdtre  (about  the  tweiity-hfth  of  an  icch) 
is  divided  into  one  hundred  parte.  The 
microsaoplftt  can  apply  to  hii^  science  a  reform 
which  as  yt?t  is  refused  to  our  everydfiy 
afJaira,  and  will  measure  his  minims  by  the 
decimal  fraction  of  the  earth's  meridian  from 
equator  to  jjole. 

WORD  ANALOGIEa 

In  %\i  kiii(fi  of  be^Eiteaut  fafQi, 
Onti  lh(*  fldwing  law  of  duty 

B<.-ai]  tiffing  c^\m  aiiti  Uona. : 
So  it  »ct*ri)*d  to  mo  one  momiiig, 

Watcbinj  ch||dlioo4  amUing  by^ 
L4«ki(ig  oil  a  ftonrr't  nioriiing. 

Gtzliig  on  e.  cloiiilT'd  sky. 

Bo  nifwpia'd  iu— youthful  )Ae«i 

FEow  uf  urnccful  br&uty  liaT*  ; 
Flowing  gruwtl)  liav^c  Qower  gT*eti 

AIn>|  likff  llie  Homing  wuve  ; 
WttTC,  winJ(  flower,  **  all  n-blowlng^" 

Anil  wc  tpcikk  of  yonrbfnl  b1«cim  ; 
Fliirbl  ft  ^ovn  too^-^flown  (rum  flu  wing: 

Flowing,  flowertug  lloft  of  dootiii 

B]f>w,  yp  galea  <if  vprual  sweoUie^B! 

Flow,  yo  it^iu*  of  hutnan  joy ! 
Flower,  O  hfc,  utito  nqcui^lctencis! 

F]ow«rdike  blo^nn,  dear  prl  ot  boy ! 
Slannful  wind  nad  flower  bclov<^d, 

Both  u>e  blouumt  ^f  Ooiri  breAlh* 
Aiigcl  wlDgi  «f  Q'ad*t  A|»|>roved, 

FloftC  111  o*er  the  flood  of  death ! 


A  JOUBNET  DUE  NORTIL 

OOSTlKNoMiVOa,      TUB    GREAT  BAZAAR, 

Tm  SL  Futersburg,  Moscow,  Kasan,  Oiles^a, 
Kieif,  Wlrt<limlr,  Sinolensk^  Novgorod,  and 
Ekuterinoalaf — not  only  in  these,  but  in 
every  Kussion  government  town  whose  pro- 
portiotis  exeeed  those  of  a  vltluge — there  in  a 
GoBtlnuolHivor  (Uterally,  Thioffs  Yard,  ctiur 
?iiix  cliojes),  or  general  ba^iar  for  the  sal^  of 
merchandiif  a?S  dry  proviaiona.  The  con- 
quereil  aud  treaty -acquired  provinct**  — 
Poliiih,  Swedish,  tjermau,  auil  Turkkli — 
h;iv^  iht^lr  ittJirketa  aud  erapoila  ;  but  tliu 
GiiatinunHlvrir  i«  an  iniititutiou  thoroH^^hly 
and  purely  ilus^lan,  nnd  thoTiiughly  Aai^i-E;.-. 
It  will  be  my  province,  in  ptijM^r;!!  t**  *Miji.% 
ti>  speak  of  the  Uo^tiuni^i-dror  at  Mi>i»cow^ 
ill  whiuh  the  native  and  h%]mble  Bussian 
element  is  more  strongly  pronoumced,  and 
w  hhh  \m  a  tritie  rnijtre  pieturi^jt^ue,  and  a  great 
iltssi  dirtlvr,  thsui  its  si!§ter  etitahtlnhnient 
in  Feti-opolis,  To  the  Gostinnoi'Mlvor,  then, 
of  SL  Pet'^rsburg  1  devote  this  paper.  It 
iM  vaster  in    size,  aud   inoamparttbly  mora 
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magnificent  iu  proportions  and  contents,  than 
any  of  its  provincial  rivals  ;  and,  to  me,  it  is 
much  more  interesting.  It  is  here  that  yon 
can  watch  in  its  fullest  derelopment  that 
moat  marvellous  mixture  of  super-civilisation 
and  ultra-barbarism  ;  of  dirt  and  perfumes  ; 
accomplished,  heartless  scepticism,  and  naive 
though  gross  superstition  ;  of  prince  and  beg- 
gar ;  poodle  and  beiir  ;  prevailing  tyrant  and 
oppressed  creature,  wliich  make  St.  Peters- 
burg to  me  one  magnificent,  fantastic  volume ; 
a  French  translation  of  the  Arabian  Nights, 
bound  in  Kussia,  illustrated  with  Byzantine 
pictures,  and  compiled  by  slaves  for  the 
amusement  of  masters  as  luxurious  as  the 
old  Persians,  as  astute  and  accomplished  as 
the  Greeks,  as  cruel  as  the  Komans,  as  de- 
bauched as  those  who  dwelt  iu  the  Destroyed 
Cities,  and  whom  it  is  a  sin  to  name. 

In  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty,  Kussia 
being  happy  under  the  sway  of  the  l)euign 
Czarine  Elizabeth — the  want  of  a  central 
bazaar  being  sensibly  felt  in  the  swelling 
capital,  and  nothing  existing  of  the  kind  but 
a  tumble-down  row  of  wooden  barracks,  as 
filthy  as  they  were  inconvenient,  hastily  run 
up  by  convicts  and  Swedish  prisonei*s  in  the 
days  of  Petri- Veliki — an  enormous  edifice  of 
timber  was  constructed  on  the  banks  of  the 
Molka,  elose  to  what  was  then  called  the 
Green  Bridge,  but  is  now  known  as  the 
Polizeiskymost,  or  Pont  de  Police.  This  was 
the  first  GostinnoX-dvor  in  St  Petersburg. 
Five  years  later  it  incurred  the  fate  of 
theatres  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  of 
every  class  of  buildings  in  Russia, — that 
species  of  architectural  measles  known  as  a 
fire.  It  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  together 
with  a  great  portion  of  the  quarter  of  tlie 
city  in  which  it  Wiis  situated  ;  and  its  re- 
erection,  in  stone,  was  soon  after  commenced 
on  the  spot  where  it  now  stamls  :  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  NevskoX  Perspective,  and 
about  a  mile  from  the  chapel-spire  of  the 
Admiralty.  It  forms  an  immense  trapezoid, 
framed  between  four  streets.  Its  two  prin- 
cipal fa9ades  front  the  Nevskol  and  the  Sa- 
dovvaia,  or  Great  Garden  Street,  which  last 
intei-sects  the  Perspective  opjwsite  the  Ini- 

EerijJ  Library.  The  principal  fa^iide  is  one 
undred  and  seventy-two  sagenes  long. 
There  are  three  archines  to  a  sagene,  or 
eighty-four  inches  ;  I  think,  therefore,  that  I 
juu  right,  according  to  Cockeroffsky,  in  say- 
ing that  there  is  a  frontage  of  twelve  hun- 
dred and  four  feet,  or  more  than  four  hundred 
English  yarils,  to  the  Gostinnoi'-dvor.  The 
reconstruction  in  stone  did  not  extend  very 
far.  Funds  came  in  too  slowly  ;  or,  more 
probably,  were  spent  too  quickly  by  those 
entrusted  with  them  ;  and,  for  a  long  time,  the 
rest  of  the  bazaiir  consisted  of  rows  of  bar^ 
racks  and  booths  in  timber,  which  were  all 
duly  re-consumed  by  fire  in  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  eighty.  The  Goelinno^^lvor  wasj 
then  taken  in  hand  by  the  superb  Catherine, ; 
who  had  a  decided  genius  for  solidity  and ' 


durability  in  architecture ;  and  under  1 
auspices,  the  great  Things  Yard  asson 
the  form  it  now  presents.  Hu^  as  it 
it  only  forms  a  part  of  that  wliich  the  B 
sianscall  the  Goro(I,or  City  of  Bazaars ;  fori 
mediately  adjoining  it — ^inferior  in  splend* 
of  structure,  but  emulous  in  stores  of  n 
chandise  and  vigour  of  traffic,  are  three  oti 
bazaars, — the  Apraxiue-dvor,  the  Stehoaki 
dvor,  and  the  Tolkoutchji-rinok,  or  Gn 
Elbow-market,  which  last  is  the  llag  Fair 
Petticoat  Lane  of  St.  Petersburg  :  all  the  c 
clothes,  and  a  great  proportion  of  the  skd 
goods,  of  the  capital  heing  there  bought  a 
sold. 

On  the  same  side  of  the  way  as  the  G< 
tinnoK-dvor  on  the  Nevskol,  and  close  to  ( 
commencement  of  its  arcades,  is  the  enomK 
edifice  of  the  Douraa,  or  Hotel  de  Vil 
This  was  originally  built  of  wood,  but  I 
been  gradually  repaired  and  enlarged  wi 
stone,  and  has  slowly  petrified,  as  mei 
minds  are  apt  to  do  iu  this  marmorifyu 
country.  Its  heart  of  oak  is  now  as  hard  t 
the  nether  millstone ;  and  stucco  pilaster 
and  cornices  in  Grim-Tartar  CorinUiia] 
together  with  abnndance  of  whitewash  in 
Kvligeonnement,  conceal  its  primitive  k 
walls. 

This  huge  place  (what  public  hniltiuij 
in  Petersburg  is  not  huge  t)  is  faoetisosij 
supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  the  municipsioar 
poratiou  of  St.  Petersburg.  There  is  i  dii 
governor,  or  Lord  Mayor,  it  i»  true,  who  i 
ofiScially  of  considerably  les^  account  tfau 
the  signification  of  an  idiot's  tale  in  A« 
hands  of  M.  le  Gonural  Ignalieff,  the  milit»r 
Governor-General  of  St.  Petersburg,  wilhoB 
whose  written  authority  no  person  can  leai 
the  capital.  Tiiere  is  a  president  and  si 
burgomasters,  and  a  Council  of  Ten  notabl 
citizens ;  but  all  and  every  one  of  theu 
governors  civil  and  governors  military,  l>a] 
gomasters  and  notables,  are  meml^rs  of  tt 
celebrated  and  artistic  corps  of  Marionuecte 
of  whose  performances  at  Genoa  aikl  at  tl 
Adelai<le  (jraller}'mostpeo^)le  must  b.*ive  hear 
and  who  have  a  theatre  on  a  very  largo  «m 
indeed  in  Holy  iUissia.  They  are  beauiiml 
mo<lelle<l,  dressed  with  extreme  ricluio 
(especially  as  regards  stars  and  crosses),  a 
wonderfully  supple  in  the  joints,  and  ha' 
the  most  :kstonishlnj^  internal  niechauism  f 
imitating  the  sounds  of  the  human  voic 
The  strln'jjs  of  these  meritorious  autoiua 
are  ])ulled  l>y  a  gentleman  by  the  name  ■ 
Dolgoroiiki,  who  succeeded  that  eminent  pe 
former,  M.  Orlotf,  as  chief  of  the  geiidarmer 
and  High  Police,  and  manager  (under  tl 
rose)  of  sixty-five  millions  of  Mariounette 
So  perfectly  is  he  master  of  the  strings  of  h 
puppeU,  and  so  well  is  he  acquainteil  uii 
the  departments  behind  the  scenes  <»f  th 
Theatre  Royal  Russia,  that  the  ostensilJ 
lessee  and  manager,  Alexander  Nicola1ievir..-l 
who  inherited  the  proi)erty  from  his  futhei 
NicolaSaleosandrovitch  (an  enterprising  mi 
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uiiger,  but  too  fond  of  heavy  melcHlramas  of 
the  atartiiug  order),  h  said  to  be  rather 
riii'jiiti  of  his  atage-maTsager,  A*  N.  ia  a  miJd 
Miid  beneBeeut  midiik-ai^ed  young  man, 
whose  dramatic  p red ikot ions  are  supposed 
to  ksaii  towards  liglit  vaudevLUes  and  bur- 
lettas,  m*iking  all  the  cbaractera  happy  at 
the  fall  of  the  curtain^  He  is  not  mUinposcd 
either,  they  aay,  to  many  free  translations 
from  the  Freneh  and  ETigliah  ;  but  the  stage- 1 
manarrer  of  the  Mario tmi^tt^  won^t  hear  of 
&\xch  a  thing,  and  contmuea  to  ktiep  the 
ttghtetit  of  bauds  over  his  puppets.  Tiit^ 
mcist  curious  feature  in  all  tiib  ia,  that 
tlie  stage- manager  has  himi^df  a  tuaister 
whom  he  is  compelled,  no  one  knows  why, 
to  oh«y» 

Tiiis  master — a  slow,  cruel,  treacheroiia, 
dishouest  tj  raiit-^ — is  never  set^n,  but  dwells  re- 
mote from  mortal  eyes,  though  not  from  their 
miserable  ken,  Uke  the  grnud  Llama.  His — 
her — lt»  name  is  System*  Liberal,  nay^ 
democratic  stage- managers,  have  been  If  nowu 
to  assume  tiie  goverument  of  the  ftixty-five 
million  dulls,  and  forthwith,  in  their  blind 
obedience  to  aystent^  to  h<«come  intolci^able 
oppreii^ora^  fepies,  and  thieves,  Thiojja  have 
gone  wroiig  before  now  in  the  Theatre 
lioyal  ;  ami  several  leasees  hare  ilied  of  sore 
throat,  of  stomach-ache,  of  hc^ad-ai^he,  and  of 
eompri'K(^k>n  of  the  cuttophagu».  But  this 
abominable  System  lias  lived  through  all  I 
vicisaitude^s,  and  though  irameiasely  i»ld,  ia  as 
stroug  and  wicked  as  ever.*  The  old  hyffO* 
elite  give^  out  occasionally  tliat  he  ia  about 
to  refurm  ;  but  the  only  way  to  reform  that 
lioary  niiscreaut,  ia  to  strauyle  him  at  once, 
and  outri^dit.  Your  fingers  are  not  unnc- 
oustomed  to  this  work,  moi^t  nobl^j  Bi>yarJs* 

The  only  timber  yet  un shivered  of  the 
Biimua  is  the  great  watchiower,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feel  in  height,  which  iii 
enllridy  of  sham  mai'ble,  hut  real  wood. 
There  i»  a  curious  telegra()hic  apparatus  of 
iron  at  the  Mtuimit^,  arni  in  this  work  the 
diif^nnt  tirc-si-iuda.  They  s^m  in  constant 
employiuent. 

1  ean  imagine  no  better  way  of  conveying 
a  palpable  notion  of  thingis  I  have  seen  in  this 


*  A  rnagtiincetit  diatnond  tiibatitiru  full  of  intifT  hju 
rcooiitly  bcuu  tl'inii^  o  lu  the-  9fm  of  Wvt-toni  £ui^:irMa  tfotn 
Uki  cotiODiUiMU  tUruau  At  M<mcGvf.  Tbe  aulj'  n&sd  aht'liiloa 
of  m  ^QTVLcc^  hk  tVjJB  fatiel]  bcli&ndc4  TnAnirtntu^  in  the 
nrmoviil^Qif  part  of  the  tax  €m  jwLfjrfwrt'ts  to  nntiru  Hh*. 
iImia^  whoi,  if  '.;  ■   :'  iij^fd 

to  |my  i"fucth  '  L!kO 

orueL  fiiroc  :  not  init  tinu  i   iKiii-  <.  !.■!:- 

imdor  in  be  (tJ^ctu^h  deficiuiit  i'  ]j  a 

Ititidnfi^^  ■  "  '  iit  ho  datsu  n  >.-  o) 

&n                       i.\^theC%ar  lur  hir*  .-;  ♦.. 

t}i-                            ■■  4;'C,  mnfli}.  :i   ]!■!;  I  Tnr 

hi  ■  ,  

A' 
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Strange  land  than  to  institute  f^mpariaont 
between  things  Russian,  which  my  reader 
will  never  know,  1  hope,  save  through  the 
niediMm  of  faithful  travellers,  and  thing! 
famtliar  to  us  all  in  London  and  Paris,  ^» 
If  yon  take  one  avenue  of  the  glorious 
Palais  Royal,  sMy  that  where  the  golilsmith 
and  jeweHers'  shops  are,  and  with  this  com- 
bine the  old  colonnade  of  the  Regent^a  Quad- 
rant; if  to  this  you  add  a  dwarfed  semblance  of 
tlie  Pi:4zza  in  Coven  t  tlfu^den — especially 
as  regards  the  coffee-stjills  at  eaily  juoming; 
if  yuu  throw  in  a  dash  of  the  (Jloiater^  of 
WeFitminster  Abbey — taking  care  to  By- 
zantiniae  :dl  the  Gothic,  hut  keeping  nil 
the  chequered  ejfbcts  of  chiaro-ost^iir+j ;  if, 
still  elaborating  your  work,  you  piece  on 
a  fragment  of  thai  nuisty  tittle  ctdonnado 
out  of  Lower  Itt^gent  Strict t,  whidi  ouijht 
to  belong  to  the  Italian  Opera  House,  bat 
doean\  and  at  whose  corner  Mr.  Seguin** 
library  used  to  tie;  if,  aa  a  finrd  archi- 
tectural etlbrt,  you  finii^h  off  witli  a  few 
yards  of  the  dark  entry  in  Canterhury  Cathe- 
di^l  yard^  rvnd  with  as  much  ais  von  J  ike 
(there  is  not  much)  of  that  p.ivdculaVly  f^rim^ 
ghoatly,  and  mildewed  arcade  at  the  Fie  Ms 
corner  of  Great  Queen  Street,  Lincoln *»  Inn  ; 
ii  you  make  an  amhltt^ctural  sahnaj^^undy  of 
all  these  i  spice  with  a  flavour  of  the  delight- 
ful up-and-down,  undKr-the-baeement  and 
over-tli  entiles,  streets  of  Cheater  ■  garnUli 
with  that  portion  of  the  peristyle  of  the 
Palace  of  the  Institute  in  ParisjWhi^re  the 
priut-stalia  are  ;  and  serve  up  hot  with  remi^ 
ui^enoes  of  what  old  Exeter  *Chang«  niust 
have  been  like;  yon  will  have  something  of 
a  skeleton  notion  of  the  out w art]  a|ipe?L ranee 
of  the  Goatinnol-dvor.  Further  to  educate 
the  eye  J  I  must  relate,  that  round  ail  the 
pillars  there  is  a  long  Lowtlaer  An^nde 
broke  loose,  of  toys  and  flnjalJ  ware  :  tliat 
the  Palais^Hoyal-like  shop::*  are  curiouisly 
dovetailed  with  bits  of  the  Bezesteen  at 
Constantinople;  that  amougst  the  diamouils 
and  gold  lace  thei'tf  hs  a  strong  tingt?  of 
Holywell  Street:  to  plant  tlie  {ihot^igraph  wed 
in  the  stereoscope,  I  must  b<?g  my  reader  to 
endeavour  to  imagine  this  London  and  Paris 
medley  transplanted  to  Ituasia.  There  is  a 
roaring  street  ontaid©^  along  whicii  the  tierce- 
horsed  and  fierco4:iriven  ilruschkitra  tly ; 
through  the  interstices  of  th«  arches,  you 
aee,  lir.-*t  droadikies,  then  <hiat,  then  p;t- 
lare^,  palacts^  paliicea,  tiien  a  blue  blut?  akv; 
v%ilhui  a  crowd  of  helmets,  grey  great-coaU, 
bo  arils,  hoots,  red  shirts,  aheepsikiu"*,  sab  res, 
loji*;  grey  cbiaks*,  pink  bonnets,  and  I4at:k 
velvet  mantleiij  little  children  in  fancy  bon* 
nets  J  nnr^cs  in  crimson  s;diu,  and  pe;irl 
tiaras;  nnd  all  tliis  eircidating  in  nti  iiUno- 
uphere  where  the  BurlinLitou^rearh  bk-^ 
odo'.r  of  pomatum  and  l^nuq);it  h  in  leine 
( for  pc  rfi  I  (I  ies  aboun  d  in  the  Gos  t  i  n  i  m  .id  v«  >  r) 
i^tru^'gh'S  with  that  ot  Ivmi^ia  K^uthifr,  tiwix- 
eandlc^  and  that  one  jtowic'iful  st^aruldir^. 
oleagiuuUa  aujelf^   wldch    is    compounded    of 
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Ueaveu  knows  what,  but  which  is  tlie 
Datural,  and  to  the  manor-born,  smell  of 
thia  sainted  land.  Mind,  too,  that  the  roofs 
are  vaulted,  that  no  lamps  save  sacred 
ones  are  ever  allowed  to  be  here  liglited ; 
and  tliat  at  about  every  interval  of  ten 
yards  there  is  a  frowning  archw^ay  whose 
crown  and  spandrils  are  fille<l  in  with  holy 
pictures,  richly  framed  in  gold  and  silver, 
and  often  more  richly  jewelled.  For  in  this 
the  special  home  and  house  of  call  for  com- 
mercial roguery,  the  arrangements  for  the 
admired  Fetish  worship  are  on  a  very  grand 
and  liberal  scale. 

A  lamp  suspended  before  the  picture  of  a 
saint  is  supposed  to  carry  an  indisputable 
policy  of  insurance  with  it  in  its  sacred 
destination  ;  but,  votive  lamps  apart,  not  a 
light  is  allowed  at  any  time,  night  or  day,  in 
the  Gostinnol-dvor.  There  are  no  cigar- 
shops,  it  need  scarcely  be  said — nor  mas^asins 
for  the  sale  of  lucifer-matches.  The  Russians 
have  a  peculiar  horror  of,  and  yet  fondness 
for,  lucifer-matches,  or  spitchki,  as  they  are 
called.  There  is  a  popular  notion  among 
servanta  and  peasants,  that  they  are  all  con- 
traband (I  never  had  the  slightest  difficulty 
in  purchasing  them  openly),  and  that  their 
sale — except  to  nobles,  of  course — is  prohi- 
bited by  the  government.  There  are  so 
many  things  you  may  not  do  in  Kussia,  that 
I  should  not  have  been  the  least  surprised  if 
this  had  really  been  the  case.  The  Hussian 
matches,  I  may  add,  are  of  the  most  infamous 
quality — one  in  alK>ut  twenty  igniting.  I 
believe  that  it  is  considered  rather  mauvais 
ton  than  otherwise  if  you  do  not  frictionise 
them  on  the  wall  to  obtaiu  a  light.  I  had  a 
(.'ossack  servant  on  whom,  on  my  departure 
from  Russia,  I  bestowed  a  large  box  of  wax 
taper  matches  I  had  brought  from  Berlin  ; 
and  1  verily  believe  that  he  was  more  grati- 
fied with  the  gift  than  with  the  few  paper 
roubles  I  gave  him  in  addition. 

As  soon  as  it  is  dusk  the  shops  of  the  Gos- 
tinnol-dvor are  sliut,  and  the  earlv-closing 
movement  carried  into  practical  operation  by 
hundreds  of  merchants  and  shojmien.  Within 
a  very  recent  period,  even,  so  intense  was  the 
dread  of  some  fresh  conflagration  that  no 
stove  or  fireplace,  not  so  much  as  a  brazier 
or  chautlerctte,  was  suffered  to  exist  within 
the  bazaar.  The  unfortunate  shopkeepers 
wrapped  themselves  up  as  well  as  they  could 
in  ])elis.ses  of  white  wolfskin  (whicli,  in  winter, 
fovnis  still  a  dislinctivc  item  of  their  cos- 
tume) ;  and  by  one  ingenious  tjpirit  there  was 
inv.  iite«l  a  pecuH.Mr  cai«<|ue  or  helmet  of  rab- 
bil-.skin,  which  had  a  fur  visor  buttoning  over 
the  nose  something  after  the  absunl  manner 
of  the  convicts*  ca])S  at  Pentonville  prison. 
Some  Inuulreds  of  cases  of  frost-hite  having 
occurred,  however,  and  a  large  ])roportion  of 
the  merchants  showing  signs  of  a  tendency 
to  make  up  for  the  lack  of  outward  heat  by 
the  administration  of  inward  slimuhints,  the 
government  stepped  in  just  as  the  cousunq)- 


tion  of  alcohol  threatened  to  mftke  Bponti 
neous  combustion  imminent,  and  gneioiid 
allowed  stoves  in  the  GottinncA-dvor.  Tha 
ai*e  only  tolerated  from  the  first  of  Nortmbi 
to  the  first  of  the  ensuing  April,  and  ti 
constructed  on  one  unifbrm  and  ingemoi 
pattern,  the  invention  of  General  AmoHol 
Thus  remembering  all  these  regulation  store 
that  no  wood  has  been  used  in  the  oonstraetia 
of  the  whole  immense  fabric: — all  being stcDe 
brick,  and  iron,  the  very  doors  being  lisec 
with  sheets  of  the  last-named  materiid;  Bad 
recalling  all  the  elaborate  and  severe  polia 
regulations  for  guarding  the  C^MtinnoI-dTa 
against  the  devouring  element,  1  should  ttki 
it  quite  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  were  I  IoInii 
some  fine  morning  that  the  pride  of  mmut 
tile  Petersburg  had  been  burnt  to  tb 
ground.  Man  has  a  way  of  proponn, 
and  Heaven  of  disposing,  which  slide  i 
perfectly  different  grooves.  Iron  eurtaiii 
for  isolation,  fireproof  basementSy  and  resa 
voirs  on  roofs,  won*t  always  save  baildii| 
from  destruction,  somehow ;  and  thou 
nothing  can  be  more  admirable  than  tl 
precautions  against  fire  adopted  by  tk 
authorities,  the  merchants  of  the  Gostinsc 
dvor  have  an  ugly  habit  of  cowering  in  tlie 
back  shops,  where  you  may  frequeray  dete 
them  in  the  very  act  of  smoking  ^pm  < 
Toukofi*  tobacco,  up  the  sleeves  of  thar  woL 
skin  touloupes,  or  poking  charcoal  mba 
into  the  eternal  samovar  or  tea-urn.  Itef 
too  much  respect  for  the  hagiology  of  ti 
'orthodox  Greek  Church  to  attrurate  a 
positive  danger  from  fire  to  the  thousand  u 
one  sacreil  grease-pots  that  swing,  kindl* 
from  flimsy  chains  in  every  hole  and  come 
but,  I  know  that  were  I  agent  for  the  3' 
Fire  Insurance,  I  would  grant  no  policy,  < 
at  all  events,  pay  none,  for  a  house  in  whi 
there  was  a  samovar.  Once  lighted,  it  is  t 
beat  tea-urn  in  the  world  ;  the  draw  lock 
that  you  run  a  great  riaJc  of  burning  t 
house  down  before  you  can  warm^'yc 
samovar  properly. 

I     The  shops  in  the  GostinnoX-dvor  are 

I  yided  into  lines  or  rows,  as  are  the  bool 

j  in   John   Bunyjm  s  Vanity    Fair.     There 

:  Silkmercers'  How  ;  opposite  to  which,  on  t 

!  other  side  of  the  street,  are  Feather-bed  B 

I  and  Watchmakers'  Row.  Along^tlie  Nevsl 

I  sido  extend  Cloth-merchants*  Row,  Hab 

I  dashers'  liow,  and  Portmanteau  Kow,  int 

j  mingle* I  w ith which  aresundrystationersjboi 

I  sellei-s,  and  hatters.    The  side  of  the  trai)ez< 

i  over  against  the  Apraxine-<lvor  (which  n; 

panillel  to  the  Nevsko!)  is  priiioij^ally  oci 

pied  by  coppersmitlis  ami  ti-unkmakei-s ;  t 

archwu\8  are  devoted  to  the   stiiljs  of  V 

merehanta  and  dealers  in  holy  iningt^  :  wh 

nil  the  pillar-stauiiings  are  occupied  by  jhuI 

chapmen  and  huckstera  of  articles  as  cht 

as  they  are  miscellaneous.     It  is  this  in-ih 

and  out-door  selling  that  gives  the  Gostinu 

dvor  such  a  quaint  resemblance  to  a  Willi 

Room  Fancy  Fair  set  jip  in  the  middle 
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Whiteehftjwl  High  Street,  One  dde  of  the 
trapezoid  I  hitve  left  uikmenito]i(>df  mid  that 
is  the  long  arcade  facing  the  Sadowala,  or 
Great  Gartlen  Stt^eeL  ThiB  i«  aLmOBt  eiclu- 
■iy«lj  taken  up  by  tlie  great  Boot  Bow. 
^  Brery  ho  man  being  ia  snpffOBed  to  be  a 
Uttle  itiBaue  on  Bome  one  aubjecL  To  tlie 
way  of  watch ei  Bome  men's  madne«i  lies ; 
others  are  cracked  about  i^liglon,  govern- 
ment, vegetarlaniBm,  perpetual  motion^ 
eeonomJcal  ohimney-aweepiiig,  leacl-niinea, 
Bqnaring  the  circle,  or  tne  one  prirneyaj 
languag^e.  Take  your  aobere^t,  moat  b  o  sine  96- 
like  fikndj  and  run  carefully  over  hie  ganuit^ 
and  you  sliali  come  on  the  note  ;  sweep  the 
lyre  and  you  shall  iind  one  cracked  chortl.  1 
knew  a  man  once^ — the  keenest  at  driving  a 
barg^tin  to  be  met  with  out  of  Mark  Lane — 
who  never  went  mad  till  two  o'ch>ek  id  the 
tngrningf  and  on  one  topic  ;  nnd  then  he  was 
aa^mad  as  a  march  hare»  We  think  that  we 
hjkve  HUch  an  excellent  coinage ;  but  how 
majiy  a  bright-looking  ahillittg  is  outy  worth 
elevenpence  halfpenny !  We  boaat  of  our 
improved  bee-hives ;  but  how  often  the  buajz- 
ing  honey-maker*  forage  the  hive,  and 
bouse  them  selves  in  our  bonnets  !  I  have  a 
Bos  well  (every  writer  to  the  lowliest  hau  hia 
Boa  well)  who  professes  to  have  read  my 
prlnU^d  works;  and  according  to  hi m  I  am 
mad  oil  the  aubject  of  boots.  He  declarea 
that  my  |>en  is  as  faithful  to  the  boot-tr^e  aa 
the  needle  to  the  pole  ;  and  that,  evi^n  as  the 
late  Lord  Byron  could  not  write  half-a-dozen 
stan;£.t9  without  alluding,  in  some  shup^  or 
other^  to  his  own  lordship's  personal  attrac- 
tionji  and  hO|>eless  misery,  so  1  cannot  get 
over  fifty  lineB  of  printeil  matter  without 
dragging  tn  boots,  directly  or  indirectly,  as  a 
topic  fur  deseription  or  disquisition.  It  may 
be  ao.  It  id  certain  that  I  have  a  great  affec- 
tion for  boot!,  and  can  ride  a  boot-jnck  as  I 
w«i,dd  a  hobby-horse.  Often  have  I  specn* 
lated  philoiophtcaUy  upon  old  boots ;  oftener 
have  1  aniently  desired  tlie  poeaesBion  of  new 
ones ;  and  of  the  HUle  man  wants  here 
below,  nor  wants  long,  I  cannot  call  to  mind 
anything  1  have  an  ear  neater  ambition  for  than 
a  great,  luany  pairof  new  boots — eood  boots — 
nieely  black edj  all  of  a  row,  and  ^1  paid  for.  J 
have  mentioned,  and  admit  this  boot- weakness, 
beeause  I  feel  my  soul  expand,  and  my 
ideas  grow  lucid  aa  I  approach  the  great 
Sapajji-Linle,  or  Boot  Eow,  of  the  Goatinnol- 
dvor. 

The  Enaaiana  are  essentially  a  booted 
people.  The  commonalty  do  not  under- 
stand  shoes  at  all ;  and  when  they  have  no 
boot#j  either  go  barefooted,  or  elae  thrust  their 
extreniitiea  into  atrocious  canoei  of  pkitetl 
birch- biirk.  Next  to  a  handsome  kakoschnik 
or  tiara  headdress,  the  article  of  costume  moat 
covt^teii  by  a  peasant^woraan  b  a  pair  of  full- 
bizchI  nieirs  boota.  One  of  the  preiticst  young 
£i)g]tsh  laiiies  I  ever  knew  used  to  wuar 
Wellington  boote^  and  had  a  way  of  tapping 
their  polished  sides  with  her  paFabul-handlo 


that  well  nigh  drove  me  diatracted  ;  but  let 
til  at  paaa — a  booted  Rusaian  female  ia  quite 
another  sort  of  personage.  In  the  streets  of 
Petersburg  the  "sign  of  the  leg**  or  a  liugo 
jack- boot  with  a  tremendous  spur,  all  painted 
the  brightest  acarlet^  is  to  be  found  on  legions 
of  houses.  The  common  soldiers  wear  mighty 
boots,  as  our  native  brigade,  after  j\lmrt, 
knew  full  well  ;  and  if  you  make  a  morning 
call  on  a  Russian  gentleman,  you  will  very 
probably  find  him  giving  audience  to  his 
bootmaker. 

But  the  Boot  Row  of  the  Gcwtinnot-dvor  I 
Shops  follow  ahops,  whose  loaded  shelves 
display  seemingly  interminable  rows  of  works 
addressed  to  tlte  understanding,  and  bound 
in  the  best  Russia  leather.  The  air  is  thick 
and  heavy — not  exactly  with  the  apicy  per- 
fumes of  Araby  the  Bleat — but  with  the  otfour 
of  the  birch- hark f  used  in  the  pre [^a rat  ion 
of  the  leather*  Unly  here  can  you  under- 
stand how  lamentably  aterile  we  weslern 
nations  are  in  the  invention  of  boots,  Wel^ 
iingtons,  top-bootSj  Bluchers,  Oxonians,  high- 
lowB,  atid  patent  leather  Albert  elippers^-^ 
nauie  these,  and  our  boot  catalogue  is  very 
nearly  exhausted  ;  for,  though  there  are  very 
many  other  names  for  boots,  and  ctiuning 
tt^esmen  have  even  done  violence  to  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages^  joining  them  in 
unholy  alliance  to  produce  mon^strous  appel- 
lations for  new  boots  j  the  articles  tliem- 
aelvea  have  been  but  dreary  repetitions  of 
the  old  forms.  What  is  the  Cluviculodidna- 
tokolon,  but  an  attenuated  VVellitigtnn  1 
what  is  even  the  well-known  and  eatabltshed 
Clarence  but  a  genteel  high  low  7 

But;  in  the  Sapagi-LLnia  you  shall  find 
boots  of  a  strange  fashion,  and  peculiar 
to  this  strange  people.  There  are  tlie  tall 
jack*boot8f  worn  till  within  a  few  motiths 
since  by  the  Char's  chevalier  g^^ards^  They 
are  ao  long,  so  item,  ao  rigid,  bo  uncom- 
pi*omising  that  the  big  boots  of  our  life« 
guardsmen  would  look  mere  stocking -hose  to 
them.  They  are  rigid,  creaaeless,  these  boots ; 
the  eyes,  me  thinks,  of  James  the  Second 
would  have  glistened  with  pleasure  to  see 
them  ]  they  seem  the  very  bouts  that 
gracious  tyrant  would  have  put  a  criminars 
legB  into,  and  driven  wedges  between*  They 
stand  up  bodily,  boldly  on  the  shelves, 
kicking  the  walla  behind  them  with  their 
long  gilt  spurs,  trampling  their  wooden 
resting- r»l ace  beneath  their  tall  heels,  point- 
ing their  toes  meuacingly  at  the  curioua 
atranger.  Aa  to  poliah,  they  are  varnished 
rather  than  blacked,  to  snob  a  degree  of  bril- 
liancy, that  the  Great  Unknown  immor  taliaed 
by  Mr,  Warren,  might  not  only  ulnvve  him- 
self in  them,  but  flick  the  minutest  speck  of 
duBt  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye^  by  the  aid 
of  their  mirrored  surface*  Tlic^  boots  are 
so  tall,  and  strong,  and  hard,  that  I  b^liev^ 
them  to  be  muaket-proof,  bomb-proof,  Jacubl- 
machine  proof,  as  tbey  say  the  fuits  of  Croti-* 
atadt  9Xe*    If  it  shouid  ever  happi>n  that  the 
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ohevalier-guards  went  forth  to  battle,  (how 
did  all  the  correspondeuts  in  the  Crimea 
make  the  mistake  of  imagining  that  the 
Eussian  ^lards  as  guards  were  sent  to 
Sebastopoi '? )  and  that  some  of  those  stu- 
])endou8  cavaliers  were  laid  low  by  hostile 
Babre  or  deadly  bullet,  those  boots,  I  am  sure, 
would  never  yield.  The  troopers  might  fall, 
but  the  boots  would  remain  ei-ect  on  the  en- 
sanguined field,  like  trees,  scatlied  indeed,  by 
lightning,  and  encumbered  by  the  wreck  of 
branches  and  foliage,  but  standing  still,  firm- 
rooted  and  defiant.  But  they  will  never  have 
the  good-luck  to  see  the  tented  field, — ^these 
boots, — even  if  there  be  a  new  war,  and  the 
chevaliers  be  sent  to  fight.  Tlie  jack-boots 
have  been  abolished  by  tlie  Czar  Alexander, 
and  trousers  with  stripes  down  the  sides  sub- 
stituted for  them.  They  only  exist  now  in 
reality  on  the  shelves  of  the  Sapagi-Linie, 
and  in  theimaginationoftheartistsof  the  illus- 
trated newsoapers.  Those  leal  men  are  true 
to  the  jacK-boot  tradition.  Each  artist 
writes  from  Moscow  home  to  his  particular 
journal  to  assure  his  editor  that  his  draw- 
ings are  the  only  correct  ones,  and  that  he 
is  the  only  correspondent  to  be  depended 
upon  ;  and  each  depicts  costumes  that  never 
existed,  or  have  fallen  uito  desuetude  long 
since.  Wondrous  publications  are  illustrated 
newspapers;  I  saw  the  other  day,  in  a 
Great  Pictorial  Journal,  some  charming  little 
views  of  St.  Petersburg  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty-six,  and  lo !  tliey  are  exact  copies  of 
some  little  views  I  have  of  St.  Petersburg  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-seven.  There 
is  Olio  of  a  bridge  from  St.  Izaak's  church  to 
Wassily-OKtrow,  that  has  been  removed  these 
ten  years  ;  but  this  is  an  age  of  go-ahead  ism, 
and  it  in  not  for  me  to  complain.  The  jack- 
boots of  the  cliovalier-guards,  however,  1  will 
no  more  admit  than  1  will  their  presence  iji 
the  Crimea ;  for  wert  thou  not  my  friend 
and  l)elo\c<l,  Arcadi-Andrievitch  ]  count, 
possessor  of  serfd,  honorary  counsellor  of  the 
college,  and  cornet  in  the  famous  chevalier- 
guards  of  the  empress  ?  Four  laniju.igos 
didst  thnu  speak,  Arcadi-Andiievitch,  bari- 
tone w;ls  thy  voice,  and  of  the  school  of  Tani- 
burini  thy  vocalisation.  Not  much  afraid  of 
Leopold  de  Meyer  need'st  thou  have  been  on 
the  pianofoi'te  ;  expert  decorator  wert  thou 
of  ladies*  albums ;  admirable  worker  of 
slippers  in  gold  and  silver  thread ;  cun- 
ning handicraftsman  in  wax  flowers  and 
dauntless  breaker-in  of  untamed  horses. 
In  England,  Arcadi  -  Andrievitch,  thou 
wouldst  have  been  a  smock-faced  school- 
boy. In  precocious  Russia  thou  wert 
honorary  counsellor,  and  had  a  college 
diploma,  a  droschki  (haras),  stud  of  brood 
mares,  and  :l  cornetcy  in  the  Guards.  There 
are  hair-dressers  in  Russia  who  will  force 
mustacliios  on  little  boy's  lips  (noble  little 
boys),  and  they  have  them  like  early  peas 
or  hothouse  pines ;  for  everything  is  to 
be    had   for    culver   roubles,   even   virility. 


Aroadi  -  Andrievitch  and  I  were  gi 
friends.  He  had  been  for  some  moz 
expectant  of  his  cornetcy,  and  longing 
chan^  his  Lyceum  cocked  L  at.  blue  frock, ; 
toastmg-fork-like  small-sword,  for  the  goi 
ous  equipments  of  a  guardsman.  He  was 
coming  melancholy  at  the  delay  in  receiv 
his  commission ;  now,  fancying  that 
Czar's  aides-de-camp  had  sequestered  bis 
tition ;  now,  that  his  Majesty  himself  hat 
spite  against  him,  and  was  saying,  "S 
Arcadi-Andrievitch,  you  shall  not  have  yo 
cornetcy  yet  awhile  " ;  now  gmmbling  at  t 
continual  doses  of  paper  roubles  be  was  eoi 
pelled  to  administer  to  the  scribes  at  il 
War-office  and  the  Etat  Major.  The  Bniui 
(the  well-bom  ones)  are  such  liara^  tiut 
had  begun  to  make  small  bets  with  npi 
that  Arcadi-Andrievitch  had  been  destined) 
his  papa  for  the  career  of  a  Tchinovnik, 
government  clerk,  and  not  for  a  guardim 
at  all ;  when  the  youth  bnrat  into  my  roo 
one  day,  in  a  state  of  excitement  so  violent 
to  lead  him  to  commit  two  grammitie 
errors  in  the  course  of  half-an-bour*s  Freoc 
conversation,  and  i^ormed  me,  that  at  h 
he  had  received  his  commission.  Invi 
the  Imperial  Prikaz  or  edict,  furnished  vi 
a  double  eagle  big  enough  to  fly  away  with 
baby.  Arcadi-Andrievitch  was  a  eonit 
I  am  enabled  to  mention  my  Huasian  frka^ 
by  name  without  incurring  the  alightest  rii 
of  compromising  them,  or  betraying  ^yt 
frieudsnip ;  for  m  Russia  you  do  not  oU 
friend  ^rownoff  or  Smith  ofisky,  bat  r 
address  him  by  his  Christian  name,  add! 
to  it  the  Christian  name  of  his  £a.ther.  th 
Arca(li-Au<lrievitch,  Arcadiua  the  soa 
Andrew.  You  employ  the  same  locut 
with  a  lady:  always  taking  care  to 
her  father^s  baptismal  name.  Thus,  A\ 
andra-Fedrovna,  Alexandra  the  dau'^htti 
Theodore. 

To  return  to  my  Aix^atli-Andrievi 
Though  he  was  but  a  little  boy,  he  posses 
as  I  have  remarke<l,  a  droschky  ;  and  in 
vehicle,  a  very  handsome  one,  with  a 
trotter  in  the  shafts,  and  a  clever  ns 
dressoe  i  la  voloo,  by  the  aide,  and  drivci 
a  ilowing  bearded  moujik,  his  property  ( 
wa.s  like  the  ])n)phct  Jcreiniali),  ho  U..ok 
homo  to  see  liio  uniforms.  The  young  r*: 
had  had  them,  all  ready,  for  the  last  six  wc 
and  many  a  time,  I'll  be  bound,  he  had  t 
them  on,  and  a<lmired  his  little  fi^^ure  in 
glass,  late  at  night  or  early  in  tlie  morL 
Although  this  lad  had  a  uLuipIed  chin  \ 
never  had  felt  the  barber's  shear,  ho  ha 
very  l)ig  house  all  to  himself,  on  the  Dv- 
sovala  Nabcrcjenala,  or  Palace  tjuay: 
mansion  perhaps  sis  large  as  Loi\l  Ji 
Russell's  in  Oheshani  l*lace,  and  a  gt 
deal  handsomer.  It  was  his  house  :  his  Do 
the  land  was  his,  and  the  horses  in  tlie  sta 
were  his,  and  the  servants  in  the  antecham 
were  his,  to  have  and  to  hold  under  Hea^ 
and  the  Czar.    I  forget  how  many  thousa 
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ronbleSp  ipefitlmg  tnonej^  he  hsad  a  year,  thm 
be&rdlesa  jounrr  fellow,  I  saw  kii  uEiifui*in3  ; 
tke  tunic  of  white  cloth  and  silver  ;  the  cuiraaa 
of  gold  ;  the  briUiant  eiiaque  Burmotiutad  by  a 
flowir^g  white  plume  ;  ih&  massive  epaulettear 
the  long  silver  sash,  together  with  a  v&at 
eupplementary  wardi'obe  of  undresa  frock  a 
And  overalls,  and  the  iuevj table  grey 
«apotet      "But  where/'  I  aaked,  "are  the 

Kftok-boota  1  have  so  oflea  atlniired  iu  the 
lapagi-Linie,  and  the  military  cc^atnme  priuts 
In  Paziaro'fl  window  ?  '*  He  sighed^  and 
■hook  his  head  mournfuliv.    "  The Gossudar'' 

Kthe  Eord)  **  has  abohahed  the  boota,*^  he  an- 
irered.  **I  u^ied  to  dream  of  them*  I  had 
ordered  four  pairs— not  in  the  QostiunoI'dvor  ; 
Tor  tlie  bootmakers  there  are  soakinainolf  (aons 
©f  female  dog«) — ^bnt  of  my  own  sabakoutche' 
lovek; — of  a  hooter  who  la  a  German  honnd^ 
and  lives  in  the  Eeturrection  Perspective. 
He  brought  them  home  on  the  very  day  that 
■the  bouta  were  auppr eased.  He  had  the  im- 
pndenee  to  say  that  he  could  not  foresee  the 
Uitentiona  of  the  Imperial  Government,  and 
to  reqtiesit  me  to  pay  for  iheni ;  upon  whieh, 
Ll  believe,  Mitonhan,  my  bo<ly  servaDt^  broke 
Mwo  of  hia  teeth — acciil  en  tally,  of  course — in 
Ipusldfig  bioi  down-atairs.  He  is  an  excellent 
'poot maker,  and  one  wbonj  I  can  conscien- 
tioiiflly  recommend  Iq  you,  and  haa  long  aince^ 
J  tmTe  no  doubt,  put  on  more  than  the  price 
^f  my  jack'boota  and  his  broken  teeth  to  my 
»ubseqttent  billa, — Mata  que  voulez-vons  ?  "^^ 
Thua  far  ^rcadi-Andrievvtch  ;  and  this  is 
tow  1  came  to  know  that  the  Chevalier 
Ouar^ls  no  longer  wotn  jack-boots. 

I  won  iler  why  th  ey  were  swept  away.  Som  e* 
Hmea  I  fancy  it  waa  been  use  their  prestige,  as 
boets^duiappeared  with  the  Czar  Nicholas  like 
tfiat  monarch,  they  were  tall,  eterUj  rigid,  un- 
pom promising  ;  the  cloth  overali^  wore  more 
in! ted  to  the  couoUiating  rule  of  Alexander 
the  Second  Nicholas,  like  llom bastes,  hung 
Ilia  terrible  boote  to  the  branch  of  a  tree,  and 
dcfitd  thoie  who  dared  displace  them  to  meet 
liim  face  to  face.  They  were  di&placed,  and 
te  was  met  face  to  face,  and  the  <  'zar  liom- 
bostee  died  in  a  rage,  like  a  pc  isoned  rat  in  a 
liole,  in  a  certain  vaulted  chamber  in  the 
"Winter  Palace.  I  have  aeeu  the  tears  trickle 
idoi^n  the  cheeks  of  th6  IsehTo^tchika  passing 
window  of  thia  eltamber,  when  they  have 
ited  npwarr]}  and  told  me  that  Unele 
ilal  died  there  ;  and  Nieholna  indeed  had 
UHons  to  weep  for  him^ — ^all  save  his  kin^ 
dri^d,  iiLid  hia  courtiers,  and  tho««  who  had 
lelt  his  wicked  iron  hand.  Tliere  la  a  hot 
wind  about  the  death-beda  of  such  sorereignfl 
that  dries  up  the  eyes  of  those  who  dwell 
wilhiu  palaces. 

Far,  far  away  have  the  jack-boots  of  the 
Emprcsa's  Guards  h?.d  me  from  the  Sapagi- 
Xjiuie  of  the  GoatinnoX-dvor,  to  wMch  I  must, 
for  very  shame,  return.  More  boots,  thouijh. 
Here  are  the  nessiana  worn  by  the  dashuig 
huaaars  of  Grodno,  —  heaaiana  ouite  of  the 
Borneo  OcMites  cut.    NoWj  the  jack-boot  is 


straight  and  rigid  in  ita  luatroua  leather  all 
the  way  down,  from  mid- thigh  to  ancle  ; 
wheress  to  your  emart  hussar,  there  is 
allowed  the  latitude  of  some  dozen  creases  or 
wrinkles  in  the  hoot  about  three  iuehes 
alx>ve  the  iuatep,  and  made  with  studied 
carelessness.  Then  the  ho  J  3'  of  the  boot  goes 
straight  awelllng  up  the  cidf,  I  doubt  not 
but  a  wrinkle  the  more  or  the  les.t  on  parade 
would  bring  a  hussar  of  Gi'odno  to  grieC 
Thc^e  hetsiana  are  bound  round  the  tops 
with  broad  gold  lace,  and  are  oompleted  bj 
rich  bullion  tas^eb. 

Sttjely  it  was  a  spindle-shanked  generation 
that  gave  over  wearing  hessiaas ;  and  a 
chuckfedieaded  generation  that  tmbeclkdy 
peraiat  in  covering  the  handsomeat  part  of  the 
boot  with  hideous  trouaers.  To  have  done 
with  the  Gostinnoi-dvorj  you  have  here  the 
slight,  shapely  Ijoota  of  tlie  militia  offici^r, — - 
light  and  yielding,  and  somewhat  reaembling 
the  top-boots  of  an  English  jockey,  but  with 
the  ttjps  of  scai'let  leather  in  Ueu  of  oar 
sporting  ochre :  there  are  the  boots  worn  by 
the  Leiquians  of  the  Imperial  Escort^  curious 
booti,  shelving  down  at  the  tops  Like  vertical 
coal-scuttles,  and  with  quaint,  concave  sole  a, 
made  to  fit  the  coal-scoop  like  Btirm|>s  of 
those  very  wild  horsemen ;  and,  finally,  there 
are  the  barharicaliy  gorgeous  boots  —  or 
rather,  boot-hoae— of  the  Circa^ians  of  the 
Guard, — long,  lustrous,  half- trews,  of  a  sort 
of  chain-mail  of  leather,  the  tops  and  feet  of 
embroidered  scarlet  leather,  with  gartera  and 
anklet  a  of  silver  fringe  and  beails^  and  with 
long',  downward-cnrved  spnt%  of  silver  chased 
and  embossed. 

The  theme  shall  still  be  boots^  for  the 
^Siipagi-Lmie  overflows  with  characteristic 
hiXitM,  Are  not  boots  the  most  distinctive 
parts  nnd  parcels  of  the  Russian  costume ; 
and  am  I  not  come  from  Wellington  Street^ 
Strand,  Loudon,  to  the  Goatinnot-dvor  eit- 
preasLy  to  chronicle  such  matters  7  Am  I  not 
m  poasessioiL  of  this,  a  BusBian  DstabUsh- 
mcnt)  and  is  it  not  my  task,  Uke  an  honeat 
broker *B  man,  to  take  a  faithful  inventory  of 
the  sticks  ?  Here  are  the  long  boota  of 
TambofF,  reaching  high  up  the  thigh,  and  all 
of  actirlet  leather.  ITieae  boots  have  a 
j^ecnliar,  and  .to  me,  delightful  odour,  more 
of  myrrh,  fi'anktncenae,  aandal-wood,  ben- 
zoin, and  other  odoriferents,  than  of  the  ortii- 
nary  birch-bark  tanned  leather.  They  will 
serve  a  double  purpose.  They  are  imper- 
vious to  wet ;  and  (if  you  don't  mind  having 
red  legs,  like  a  halberdier  or  a  turkey-coek) 
are  excellent  things  to  splash  through  the  mud 
in ;  for  mud  only  sts&ini  them  in  a  picturesque 
and  having-seexi'^erTioe  lort  of  way  ;  and 
if  you  hang  them  to  dry  in  your  chamber 
when  you  return,  they  wiU  pervurlethe  whole 
Huite  of  apartments  with  a  balmy,  breezy 
scent  of  new  dressing-case,  and  pocket-book, 
combined  with  pot-pourri  in  a  jar  of  vienx 
Sevres,  pastilles  ot  Damaacoa,  Stambonl 
tchibouk-^tidis,  and  pink  billet-doux  from  a 
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countesa.  If  you  like  those  odours  sently 
blended  one  with  the  other,  you  would  rerel 
in  Tamboff  boots.  But  perhaps  you  like  the 
odour  of  roast  meat  better,  and  cannot  abide 
the  smell  of  any  leather.  There  are  many 
men  as  as  many  tastes  as  minds  to  them,  we 
know.  There  are  some  that  cannot  abide  a 
gaping  pig  ;  and  I  hare  heard  of  people  who 
swooned  at  the  sight  of  Shapsygar  cheese, 
and  became  hysterical  at  the  smell  of  garlic. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  world-famous 
Kasan  boots  1  Well ;  perhaps  not  quite 
world-famous — there  are  to  be  sure  a  good 
many  things  Kussian,  and  deservedly  cele- 
brated there,  which  are  quite  unknown  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  Empire.  At  all  ereuts, 
the  boots  of  Kasan  deserve  to  be  &mous  all 
over  the  world;  and  I  will  do  my  best — 
though  that  may  be  but  little — to  make 
them  known  to  civilised  Europe.  The  Kasan 
boot  supplies  the  long -sought -after  and 
sighed-for  desideratum  of  a  slipper  that  will 
keep  on— of  a  boot  that  the  wearer  may  lounge 
and  kick  his  legs  about  in,  unmindt'ul  of  the 
state  of  his  stocking-heels  (I  do  not  allude 
to  holes,  though  they  will  happen  in  the  best 
regulated  bachelor  families,  but  to  dams, 
which,  though  tidier,  are  equally  distasteful 
to  the  sight),  or  a  boot-slipper,  or  slipper- 
boot,  which  can  be  pulled  off  and  on  with  far 
greater  ease  than  a  glove ;  which  cannot  be 
trodden  down  at  heel,  and  which  will  last 
through  all  sorts  of  usage  a  most  delight- 
fully unreasonable  time.  The  Kasan  boot  is 
innately  Tartar,  and  the  famous  Balslagi 
of  the  Turkish  women — ^loose,  hideous,  but 
comfortable  boots  of  yellow  leather  which 
they  pull  over  their  papouches  when  they  go 
a  battling  or  a  bazaar ing-^re  evidently  bor- 
rowed from  the  Kasan  prototype.  This,  to 
be  descriptive  after  having  been  (not  unduly) 
eulogistic,  is  a  short  boot  of  the  highlow 
pattern,  usually  of  dark  ciimson  leather  (other 
colours  can  be  had,  but  red  is  the  favourite 
with  the  Kussians^.  There  is  a  cushion-like 
heel,  admirably  yielding  and  elastic,  and  a  sole 
apparently  composed  of  tanned  brown  paper, 
so  slight  and  soft  is  it,  but  which  is  quite  tough 
enough  and  landwoi-thY  enough  for  any 
lounging  purpose.  It  is  lined  with  blue  silk, 
whose  only  disadvantage  is,  that  if  you  wear 
the  Kasan  boot,  as  most  noble  Kussians  do 
(without  stockings),  the  dye  of  the  silk  being 
rather  imperfect^  fixed,  comes  off  on  your 
flesh,  and  gives  vou  the  appearance  of  an 
ancient  indigo-etained  Briton.  The  shin  and 
instep  of  the  Kasan  boot  are  made  rich  and 
rare  by  the  most  cunning  and  fantastic  work- 
manship in  silver-thread  and  bead  work,  and 
mosaic  and  inarqueterie,  or  buhl-work,  or 
inlaying — call  it  what  you  will— of  ditferent- 
coloured  leathers.  There  is  a  tinge  of  the 
Indian  mocassin  about  it,  a  savour  of  the 
carpets  of  Ispahan,  a  touch  of  the  dome  of 
St.  Mark*8,  Venice ;  but  a  pervading  and 
preponderating  flavour  of  this  wiid-beast- 
with-  his -hide  -  painted  -  and  -  his  -  claws -gilt 


country.     It   isn't    Turkish,    it    isn't  Bf- 
zantine,  it  isn*t  Yenetiany  it  isn't  Mqyea- 
age    Bohemian.     Why  or    how    should  it 
be,  indeed,  seeing  that  it    is   a  hoot  fron 
Kasan  in  Russia !    Yet  it  has,  like  the  moo* 
strous  Gostinnol-dvor;  its  most  certain  dim 
characteristics  of  all  the  first  four  mentioned 
nationalities,  which  all  succumb,  tfaoagfa,in 
the  long  run  to  the  pure  barbaric  Muscovite 
element  unchanged  and   unchangeaUe  (for 
all  thy  violent  Teneering,  Peter  Veliki)  from 
the  days  of  Hurik  and  Bort»-QoudoDo(  sod 
the  faSae  Demitrius.    Every  rose  hasathon 
— every  advantage  its   drawback,  and  tfas 
quaint,   eosy,  luxuriant  boot    of&anB  bv 
one,  in  the  shape  of  a  rery  powerful  ud 
remarkably  unpleasant  odour,  of  which  fn«d 
candle-grease  and  a  wet  day  in  BermondRf 
would  appear  to  be  the  chief  componcati 
Whether  the  men  of  Kasan  hare  some  secnt 
or  subtle  grease  wherewith    to   render  tin 
leather  supple,  and  that    the    disamesbU 
odour  is  so  inherent  to  and  inseparable  fnm 
it  as    the    nasty  taste  from   thi^  predosi 
amon^  medicaments,  castor  oil ;  or  whether 
the  Elasan  boot  smell  is  simpl  v  one  of  the 
nine  hundred  and  twelve   distinct  Bums 
stenches,  of  whose  naturalisation  in  all  the 
Bussias,  Euter,  Malte-Bran.   and  other  »- 
vans,  scientific  and  geographical,  have  been 
unaccountably  silent,  is  uncertain  ;  hot  lo  it 
is.    We  must  accept  the  Kasan  boot  ss  it 
is,  and   not  repine  at  its   powerfiil  odour. 
Camphor  will  do  much ;  philosc^y  mm; 
acclimatisation  to  Bussian  smells,  niost  of  sfli 
There  is  certainly  no  invention  for  nuffUBf 
lounging  that  can  equal  this  deUghtfal  \ML 
Our  common  Western  slipper  is  an  iDeleguli 
slipshod,  dangling,  prone  to  borsting-at-thi- 
side-imposition  (that  I  had   any  chance  of 
obtaining  those  beauteous  silk-and-besd  slip- 
pers thou  hast  been  embroidering  for  the  lint 
two  years,  Oh,  Juliana!)      There   \b  ee^ 
tainlv  something  to  be   said    in  favour  of 
the  highly-arched    Turkish    paponche.    It 
is  Tery  easy  to  take  off;  but  then,  it  is  very 
difficult  to   keep  on ;   though,  for  the  pu^ 
pose  of  correcting  an  impertinent  domeiUe 
on  the  mouth,  its  sharp  wooden  heel  is  per- 
haps unrivalled.     There  are  several  men  I 
should  like  to  kick,  too,  with  a  papouche— 
its  tumed-up  toe  is  at  once  contemptnooi 
and  pain-inflicting.    I  have  heard  it  said  that 
the  very  best  slippers  in  the  world  are  aa 
old  pair  of  boots,  ventilated  with  corn-valves 
made  with  a  razor ;  but  the  sage  who  gave 
utterance  to  that  opinion,  sen»ble  aa  it  a, 
would  change  his  mind  if  I  had  bethought  my- 
self of  bringing  him  home  a  pair  of  K»***" 
boots.    I  have  but  one  pair,  of  which,  at  the 
risk  of  being  thought  selfish,  I  do  not  mean, 
under  any  circumstances,  to  deprive  myself.  I 
have  but  to  thrust  my  foot  out  of  bed  in  the 
morning,  for  the  Kasan  boot  to  come,  as  it 
were  of  its  own  volition,  and  nestle   to  my 
foot  till  it  has  coiled  itself  round  it,  rather 
than  shod  me.     I  may  toast  the  soles  of 
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this  boot  of  boota  agaioBt  the  walls  of  my 
fltove  (ray  feet  beiug  within  them),  with- 
out the  slightest  danger  of  icorching  my 
flesh  or  mjuring  the  leather.  I  might  strop 
m  mzoT  on  my  Kaaan  boDt ;  in  Bhot-t^  I  might 
do  M  many  things  with  it  as  with  the  dear 
old  lieather  fiottelle  in  the  song;  and  when 
It  b  past  its  legitimate  work  it  will  serve  to 
keep  nails  in,  or  tobacco,  or  such  saiall  wares. 
The  morning  equipment  of  a  Ruaaian  aeig- 
neur  is  never  complete  without  Kasan  boots. 
Wh«n  you  pay  an  early  visit  to  one  of  these, 
you  will  find  hia  distiugtiiaiied  origin  re- 
clining on  an  ottoman,  a  very  long  Turkish 
chibouk,  filled  with  the  astute  M.  Fortana's 
Itrepky  tabaky  between  his  Upa,  hia  aris^ 
tocratic  form  enveloped  either  in  a  long 
Qineaalan  caflan  of  the  finest  sheepiktu, 
or  in  a  flowered  Pei^iau  dreasing-gown, 
m  VDluminous  pair  of  eharovam^  or  loose 
trousei^  of  black  vc^lvet  bound  round  hia  hipd 
with  a  shawl  of  crape  and  gold  tii^ue,  wliile 
a  piiir  of  genuine  Kasan  boots  (to  folio  woutt^he 
approved  three*voiume  novel  formula),  com- 
plete hit  costume.  Stay -^h is  origin's  head  will 
he  swathed  in  asilk  pocket-handkerekief,  which 
aometimea  from  its  pattern,  and  lometiiues 
from  its  uncleanliness,  ia  not  quite  so  ptotu* 
reaqne.  On  a  gueridon^  or  aide- table,  theie 
will  be,  a  green  velvet  porte-eigare,  a  box  of 
sweetmeats,  a  bottle  of  Bordeaux^  a  syphon  of 
Seller  water,  and  a  half-einptied  tumbler  of 
tea,  looking  very  muddy  aisd  sticky  in  itfi 
glniMt  pri^m.  There  will  be  a  lap-dog  in  the 
room  who  has  been  taught  to  understand 
French,  though  &  Cossack  cur  by  four  d  esc  en  ts, 
and  whOj  at  the  word  of  c<>mmand,  in  that 
langujige,  goes  ibrough  the  tuilitary  exercise. 
There  will  be  the  lap-dog,  Mouche,  or  Brio's^ 
plate  of  maearoona  and  milk  in  the  corner* 
There  will  be,  rery  probably,  a  parrot,  per* 
haps  a  monkey  ;  but  in  default  of  these,  cer- 
tainly  a  musical  box,  or  a  guttar.  Scattered 
round  his  origin^s  feet,  and  on  hia  ottoman ^ 
will  h&  his  origin'^a  moruing  light  literature  : 
Paul  de  Kock,  Charles  de  Bernard,  or  Xavier 
de  Mout^pin^  their  amuaing  and  instructive 
works :  [Gentlemen  of  the  old  achool  read 
PigauU,  LebruUi  and  Ducray-Duminil,j  you 
never  see  any  newapapera,  Hia  oriein  doea 
not  care  about  boring  himself  with  the  Jour- 
nal de  St,  Petersburg,  or  the  Gazette  de 
rAcad6mie  ;  and  aa  for  theTimea^  Punch,  the 
Charivari,  they  are  not  to  be  had,  even  for 
nous  autrea  in  Buaela.  You  seldom  see  any 
Eusaiau  book,  unless  his  excellency  deigns  to 
be  a  savant.  What  U  the  good  of  studying 
the  literature  of  a  language  which  nous  am  res 
never  speak  !  There  la  a  piauo  in  a  comer, 
with  a  gofMi  deal  of  tobacco-aah  on  tlie  keys. 
There  are  some  portraits  of  opera  girls  on 
the  walla^  and  some  more  Paris  Boulevard 
lithographs  too  attly  to  be  victoua,  though 
meant  to  be  so.  If  my  reader  wanta  to  see 
porti'aits  of  Our  Lady,  or  of  the  Csar,  he 
or  slie  must  go  to  Gavrilo-llrmoyalevitch, 
the  luorchaiii's  house,  or  SophroU'Pavly  tch, 


the  moujik's  c-'ibin — not  to  the  mansions  of 
nous  autres.  There  is  about  the  ehaml>er, 
either"  in  costume,  or  accoutrement,  some 
slight  but  unmistakeable  sign  of  ita  owner 
not  always  wearing  the  Peraian  dressmg- 
^own,  the  charovarst  and  the  Kasan  boots, 
but  being  compelled  to  wear  a  sword,  a  hel- 
met, a  j^rey  great-coat,  and  a  stan<l-up  collar ; 
and  there  is,  besides  the  parrot,  the  monkey, 
and  the  lapHdog,  another  living  thing  in  some 
corner  or  other — in  the  shape  of  one  of  his 
origin^a  serfa,  who  is  pottering  about  making 
eigaretteu,  or  puffing  at  a  samovar,  or  polish- 
itig  a  watch-case,  silently  and  slavishly  as  ia 
his  duty. 

JOUN  HOTTGHTON'S  WISBOM. 


Mm.  JoHir  HotroHToK,  Gentleman,  Fisllow 
of  the  Royal  S<3ciety,  naturalist,  seller  of 
apothccfLries*  wares  and  groceries  at  the 
corner  of  Eaatcheap,  comraiflsion-agent,  and 
editor  of  a  newspaper  of  universal  knowledgfs, 
was  a  man  of  whom  his  age  had  not  a  Utile 
reason  to  be  satisfied,  considering  the  many 
queer  things  which  that  age  bad  been  accused 
of  doing:  during  many  years  of  the  reigna 
of  Charles  the  Second ^  James  the  Second, 
William  and  Mary^  William  alone^  and  Anne, 
did  Mr.  John  Houghton  bring  forth  his  odd 
little  newspaper,  containing  a  budget  of 
curious  things,  and  useful  things  very  little 
known  at  the  pn^sent  day.  He  was  able  to 
publish  a  testimonial  relating  to  the  praise- 
wortbinesa  of  hia  labours,  signed  by  men 
who,  in  some  instances,  have  attained  a  repu- 
tation which  the  forgotten  John  Houghton 
more  really  deserved »  Samuel  Pepys,  John 
Evelyn,  Robert  Plot,  Daniel  Ooxe,  Hans 
Sloane,  Edmund  Halley,  were  among  those 
whose  aignaturta  were  appended  to  thb  tea* 
timoniah  As  the  newspaper  in  qui'stion  is 
v&rj  scarce  ;  as  barely  one  In  one  thousand  of 
the  readers  of  Household  Worda  will  ever 
have  an  opportunity  of  seetug  it ;  and  as 
John  Houghton  is  really  worthy  of  being 
held  in  remembrance  as  a  remarkable  man, 
we  will  forthwith  introduce  him* 

In  September,  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
one,  appeared  the  tirst  number  of  a  modest 
little  periodical,  purporting  to  be  Mr*  Johu 
Hooghton^s  Collection  relating  to  Husbandry 
and  Trade,  It  was,  as  near  as  may  be,  equal 
in  tbe  size  of  the  page  to  the  Notes  aud 
Queries  of  our  modem  c&ys  ;  and  each  sheet, 
of  eight  such  pAges,  were  sold  for  one  penny. 
Sometimes  a  number  eoutained  two  sheets. 
They  appeared  about  once  a  month,  occa* 
aiunaUy  at  looger  intervals^  His  first  volume 
ended,  John  Houghton  made  a  movement 
towards  the  colleetiufif  of  what,  in  these  our 
days,  we  should  call  statistics.  He  said  : 
"  I  have  printed  a  letter^  wliich,  as  I  shall  be 
recommended,  I  design  to  send  to  ten  or 
twenty  tbousiand  persona,  from  whom,  what 
aecouut  I  receive*  tending  to  the  increase  of 
husbandry  or  trade^  ahali  be  faitlifully  pub- 
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liflhed,  either  with  orwithont  their  names, 
as  they  please  to  signify  the  same  to  me. 
With  all  my  correspondents  I  shall  deal 
fairly  and  ingenuously,  professing  myselt 
excepting  only  some  necessary  remarks  and 
transitions,  to  be  merely  editor."  Thus 
armed,  he  started  boldly  mto  lai^er  essays, 
gave  numbers  consisting  of  two,  four,  or  six 
sheets  each,  and  pablished  at  wider  intervals. 
What  occurred  m  John  Houghton's  private 
afiairs,  or  to  what  extent  the  disturbed  state 
of  public  affairs  affected  him,  does  not  appear; 
but  a  long  silence  ensued.  During  the  whole 
of  the  reign  of  James  the  Second,  and  for 
some  years  afterwards,  no  Collections  in 
Trade  and  Husbandry  were  given  to  the 
world.  When  revived  in  sixteen  hundred 
and  ninety-two,  they  put  on  a  wholly  new 
dress :  the  sheet  appeared  as  a  small  folio  of 
two  pages,  published  twice  a  week.  But  this 
proved  to  be  an  enterprise  of  too  much  bold- 
ness, the  rapidity  of  publication  was  too 
great ;  and,  at  length,  the  plan  settled  down  to  a 
form  which  was  steadily  maintained  during  a 
period  of  more  than  ten  years,  from  sixteen 
hundred  and  ninety-three  until  seventeen 
hundred  and  three,  viz.,  the  publication  of  a 
weekly  sheet  every  Friday. 

John  Houghton  ended  his  editorial  labours 
with  the  frankness  and  straightforwardness 
which  had  marked  his  whole  conduct  of  the 
work.  In  his  final  sheet,  forming  the  final 
number  of  the  nineteenth  fulio  volume,  he 
aimounced  it  to  have  been  his  intention  to 
extend  the  series  to  twenty  volumes  ;  "  but 
truly,"  he  adds,  "since  beside  my  trade  of  an 
apothecary,  wherein  I  have  always  been,  and 
still  am  diligent,  I  have  fallen  to  the  sale  of 
coffee,  tea,  and  chocolate,  in  some  consider^ 
able  degree,  I  cannot  without  great  incon- 
venience to  my  private  affairs,  which  must 
not  be  neglected,  spare  time  to  carry  on  this 
history."  Nothing  but  a  hearty  yearning  for 
the  well-being  of  his  country,  in  material  and 
industrial  progress,  could  thus  have  led  a 
man,  during  a  period  of  twenty-two  years,  to 
search  out  and  publish  all  kinds  of  curious 
facts  that  might  have  a  practical  value  ;  aud 
we  caimot  but  respect  the  good  sense  which 
led  him  manfully  to  announce  the  reason  for 
briugins  his  editorial  duties  at  length  to  a 
close.  It  was  a  virtual  fulfilment  of  a  pro- 
mi»e  made  to  himself  and  his  readers  more 
til  an  twenty  years  earlier,  when  his  enter- 
pri^ie  began,  and  when  he  stated  his  plans, 
"unless  it  shall  interfere  with  my  employ- 
ment, and  prejudice  the  honest  care  of  my 
family,  which  is  a  topic  I  shall  never  part 
with."  Nor  was  he  wanting  in  the  calm  phi- 
losophy so  necessary  as  a  stay  and  prop 
against  disappointments.  He  tells  us  he 
wrote  and  collected,  in  the  hope  of  attracting 
the  attention  of  high  personages  to  the  possi- 
bility of  making  many  national  improve- 
mouts  ;  "but  if  these  things  are  not  or  will 
not  be  understood,  I'll  noways  fret  myself, 
well  knowing  that  I  fare  as  well  as  a  great  j 


many  persons,  whose  charmB  are  not 
though  they  charm  never  so  wiselj."  '. 
a  member  of  the  agricultural  comi 
of  the  Boyal  Society,  John  Houghtoi 
nounced  his  main  purpoBe  to  be  "to 
this  kingdom  to  be  well  husbandiyd ;" 
in  order  to  attain  this  end,  he  htron 
into  the  agricultural  brain  an  amoimt  < 
formation  touching  earths,  nianans,ti 
planting,  sowing,  meadows,  pasturei^  orch 
gardens,  woods,  coppioes,  cereals,  froit«^ 
cattle,  poultry,  bees,  and  Bilk-wonui  < 
remarkable,  considering  the  affe  in  wbit 
wrote.  But  he  did  not  stop  Uiere ;  he 
into  the  regions  of  trade  as  well  as  tlKn 
husbandry. 

John  Houghton  had  a  sagadons  ct 
the  commercial  importance  of  dqii 
publishing,  now  so  well  undentood  b] 
our  bibliopolists — "  The  reason  why  I 

Eublish  these  in  small  parcels  often,  i 
e  to  the  end,  that  they  may  do  the  gre 
good  in  the  least  time ;  and  that  not  ooh 
theoretical  gentleman,  but  also  the  pnc 
rustic,  may  enjoy  their  benefits ;  tad  i 
also  possible,  that  if  this  way  csnse 
greater  consumption,  as  I  reasonably  thii 
will,  the  bookseller  and  I  may  have  the  h 
understanding." 

It  would  be  almost  as  difficult  to  ciy  « 
is  not,  as  what  is,  discussed  in  tbae  psf 
which  John  Houghton  collected— frolM 
in  the  scraps  of  time  intervening  Ixftveen 
compounding  of  medicines  and  nakiBj 
pills,  at  the  sign  of  the  Gfolden  fleM 
£{istcheap.  Clitheroe  might  be  impio 
Core  in  a  cow  s  udder,  its  cure.  Brick, 
manner  of  making  it.  Bounty  Act,  a  | 
advantage.  Deamess  of  provision  U 
wish'd  ^r.  French  King  a  provident  £i 
of  his  country.  Lambs,  their  manner  of 
ting.  Manure,  the  manner  of  makioj 
Protestant  French  advantageous.  P< 
may  be  increased  by  the  destruction  of  i 
Plain-sailing,  made  more  plain.  Small-nu 
a  proposal  to  supply  its  defect  Taxes, 
reason  of  them  in  Solomon^s  time.  W 
growing  within  twelve  miles  of  a  navi; 
river,  a  great  damage  to  the  king 
Ireland  growing  rich  will  be  for  ^e  s 
and  power  of  England.  French  bread, 
manner  of  making  it.  Ejiowledge  of 
quantities  of  goods  exported  and  impo 
advantages  thereof.  Grass  long  frevi 
Drapers*  Hall.  Engine  that  wul  ' 
eight  skeins  at  a  time.  Kingdom  noi 
riched  by  our  trading  among  ourse 
alone.  Proposals  made  to  increase  w< 
by  subscriptions  for  lives.  Turnips  fi 
sheep.  Laud  and  labour  cheap,  dotb 
always  get  a  trade  to  a  country.  Salt  ( 
rot  in  sheep. 

Nothing  came  amiss  to  Houghton, 
appeared  to  bear  on  husbandly,  tiude, 
ductive  industry,  or  political  economy, 
obtained  a])parently,  from  the  Custom  H 
returns  of  the  imports  and  exports  of 
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moditicB,  and  at  irrst  incorporated  tlus  in- 
form jetton  with  JiisEsflajA  ;  bat  m  the  second 
volume  he  separated  theae  niBteimk,  and  gave 
oDe  jMrmijworth  of  EdBaja,  and  two-peiiuj- 
worth  of  atatistlcfl  monthlj* 

When  hie  work  assumed  ita  folio  dress, 
four  years  after  WUUaiu  of  Orange  became 
king,  John  Houghton  asked  t^arn easily  for 
lettt-r^  and  comrau ideation  from  all  parts  of 
tlie  kingdoni,  that  he  ndght  render  Ida  pub- 
licatloti  as  useful  aa  possible  SeUnm  did  a 
man  propose  more  to  himself  than  Hough  tun 
then  proppaed,  "  It  is  intended  to  stop  the 
moutli  01  the  tenaot  that  canseles^ly  com- 
plains ;  and  to  open  the  eyes  and  (it-art  of  the 
over-htkrtl  landlord,  when  the  tenant  justly 
does  fio.  To  inform  the  corn-mert'hantf  meal- 
man,  baker,  brewer,  feedere  of  cattle,  &e., 
when  'tis  beat  to  buy  ;  and  the  farmer  or 
maltster  when  beat  to  sell.  To  teach  a  rule 
of  selling  beasts  in  one  county,  according  to 
the  price  of  hay  in  all  the  rest.  To  informi 
not  only  those  who  live  in  port,  but  such  who 
live  at  a  distance,  the  best  time  of  lajiiiL^  in 
tlieir  coals.  To  do  the  like  forhop-nierch^iuts^ 
flt«iih  boilers,  tallow-chandlers,  wool-nier* 
cltAii I s,  antl  their  customers.'*  But  this  was 
only  a  nmiill  part  of  his  plan,  His  wefkljr 
sheet  vrtia  to  give  tlie  prices  of  all  the  chief 
commodities  at  the  principal  towns;  the 
prices  of  such  Ktocks  and  shares  as  were  at 
that  time  in  existence  [  the  chief  results  in 
the  L*>udoa  Bills  of  Mortality,  for  tb©  in- 
fomiation  of  physicians  and  surgeons  ;  the 
depRrluiies  and  arrivals  of  shipping  in  the 
Thames  ;  the  Talnes  and  quantities  of  goods 
iniporteil  and  estfiorted ;  the  chief  known 
fn^ta  concerning  the  trade  and  commercial 
pr*jgrpss  of  other  countries  ;  the  chief  varie- 
ties of  weights  and  measures  used  in  different 
cuun tries.  All  these  multifarious  details 
were  saperadded  to  the  letters  and  e^ayi 
concerning  the  raw  nmte rials  of  indnBti7, 
Ihe  principal  trades  and  processes,  the 
operations  for  draimng  and  flooding,  the 
making  and  repairing  of  roads ^  the  con- 
Bitmetton  of  bridges  and  fountains,  and, 
"  in  short,"  as  Iloughtoii  expresses  it^  **alj 
naeful  thin^  fit  for  the  understanding  of 
R  plain  man?* 

Not  only  was  Houghton's  folio,  during  the 
ten  years  of  its  existence,  a  newspaper  and 
much  besides ;  bat  he  antioipateu  an  insti' 
lution  which  is  of  great  importance  in  these 
our  modem  days  —  the  commerciid  news- 
room. He  announced  that  he  would  collect 
iij^  large  books,  and  orderly  arrange,  the 
whole  of  the  information  which  he  gmilually 
Accnmnhited  on  all  the  above  endless  topies, ' 
tnueh  more  in  quantity  tlian  could  be  inserted ' 
in  the  weekly  folio  sheet;  and  Umt those, 
great  hottks  would  be  open  for  reference  at  his 
<jM'n  house,  aided  hj  his  own  personal  assist- 
ance, to  those  who  might  be  in  search  of  in- 
formation, Tliis  news-room  and  library  of 
rrference  appears  to  have  been  in  Bartliolo- 
mew  Lane  holiind  the  Hoyal  Exchange,  from 


whence  Houghton  after  wards  removed  to  the 
'*  Golden  Fleece  at  the  corner  of  Eastcheap 
antl  Grace  church  Street.** 

TIjg  opinions  often  expressed  by  John 
Hou^htciU  and  hk  eoiTespondents  on  subjects 
whicn  \i"ouUl  now  be  called  Political  Economy 
were  exceedingly  cnrions  :  opinions^  i$ome  of 
which  have  since  been  dethroneJi  while  otliera 
stil)  occupy  the  battle-field  of  antigunistic 
writers  ruid  statesmen.  In  one  of  hl-^  Es.*ays 
he  lays  down  th:it  proposition  tliat  tlearness 
of  proviiiiuuB  is  a  thing  to  be  wiahed  fur,  as 
an  a^l vantage  to  tke  nation^  He  finds  links 
of  a  chain — tleamesa,  industry^  plenty,  luz'i- 
nesa:,  and  scarcity — leatling  again  to  dearnesa 
as  a  re-conimencemejit  of  the  chain  ;  and  so 
on  in  a  recurring  series.  Taking  plenty  in- 
stead of  ilearnesa  as  the  comuiencement  of  the 
chain,  he  argues  thus — **  When  a  man  has 
plenty,  he  becomes  lazy  :  he  does  not  work 
so  hard  as  t»cfore.  Ht  ^tij^j  *  Suul,  take  thy 
rest  I  *  When  the  makers  of  silk  slock inga 
have  a  great  pnce  for  their  work,  th**y  liave 
been  observed  seldom  to  work  on  lilondaya 
and  Tuestlays,  but  to  spend  most  of  that  time 
at  the  ale-house  and  nine-pins.  The  weavers 
it  is  common  with  them  to  be  drtink  on  Mon- 
day, to  have  tbeir  heads  ache  on  Tuesday,  and 
their  loo  is  out  of  order  on  WedDesday,  Aft 
for  the  shoemakers,  they  will  rather  be 
handed  than  not  retnemlier  St.  Crispin  on 
Monday  ;  and  it  commonly  holds  aa  long  aft 
they  have  a  penny  of  money,  or  a  penny- 
worth of  ci^ediL  Therefore,  plenty  be- 
getteth  laziness,  Tlien,  what  does  laaini^ss 
beget i  All  the  world  can  tell*  •'We  live 
not  in  the  isle  of  Lubberland,  where  fowb 
fly  into  our  mouths  ready  roiiated/*  We 
must  work  in  *order  to  obtain  ;  and,  if  we 
work  not,  nothing  we  shall  have^  Therefore, 
laziness  begetteth  scarcity,  Tljeu,  what 
does  scarcity  beget?  Sometimes  scarcity 
sends  commodities  ont  of  use  altogether ; 
but  this  cannot  lie  the  case  with  the  great 
necessaries,  which  roan  must  have,  or  die  : 
the  nrgent  call  for  them  varies  prices,  which 
the  sellers  take  good  care  to  keep  up. 
Tlierefore,  scarcity  begetteth  deamess.  Then, 
what  does  dearness  beget  I  Every  man 
looks  about,  and  seeing  the  dlfljculty  of 
buying  at  such  high  prices,  sets  to  work 
more  busily  than  Ix^fore^  to  eai*n  more  money 
wherewith  to  buy.  "Need  makes  the  old 
Wife  trot,^"  and  she  trots  to  a  much  better 
purpose  than  before*  "The  journeymen 
shoe-makers  at  this  time  will  be  their 
masters'  most  humble  servimts,  and  do 
almost  what  they  will  ask  them^  for  hopes 
of  a  little  work,  Therefui'e,  dearness  be* 
getteth  industry.  Then,  what  doe*  indnatry 
beget  ?  Why,  an  abundance  of  everything, 
since  it  is  by  industry  that  everything  is 
produced.  Manufacturers  not  only  pay  for 
what  they  want  iuimeil lately,  but  they  ac- 
cumulate a  store  at  a  low  price,  with  % 
hope  of  aelling  at  a  profit  by-and-by,  "  Shoe- 
makers make  aho^  now  for   ten  pence   tliA. 
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pair,  whereas  tbej  were  wont  to  have  four- 
teen-pence  ;  and  it  is  a  common  thing,  when 
manufacture  is  cheap,  for  the  rich  tnufesman 
to  buy  and  throw  oy,  saying : — *  Hang  it, 
it  is  hard  if  it  won*t  pay  interest:  it  will 
fetch  money  one  time,  or  other.*  I  know  a 
weaver,  at  this  time,  hath  five  thousand 
pieces  of  ribbon  by  him,  and  still  employs 
his  work-folk,  although  it  is  with  a  pretence 
to  keep  them.**  Aerefore,  industrv  be- 
ffetteth  plenty,  and  thus  the  five  spoKes  of 
Vie  wheel  go  round — plenty,  laziness,  scarcity, 
deamess,  industry — plenty,  laziness,  scarcity, 
deamess,  indusUy  —  each  producing  the 
others  in  determinate  order.  John  Hough- 
ton had  a  notion  that  the  king  could  keep 
the  spokes  deamess,  indust^,  and  plenty 
uppermost,  by  encouraging  utshion,  grant- 
ing bounties  on  exportation,  and  increasing 
consumption  by  various  artificial  means. 

Others  of  Houghton's  economical  views 
have  grown  Tery  much  out  of  fashion.  He 
defended  prodigality ;  he  defended  good 
living  ;  he  defended  high  duties.  The  start- 
ling docpa  that,  ''Those  who  are  guilty  of 
prodigality,  pride,  vanity,  and  luxuries,  do 
cause  more  wealth  to  the  kingdom  than  loss 
to  their  own  estates,"  he  defends,  by  saying 
that  whatever  the  prodigal  spends,  it  is  in 
matters  either  native  or  foreign.  **  If  native, 
there  can  be  no  prejudice  to  the  whole ;  be- 
cause, it  being  but  one,  and  he  a  member  of 
that  one^  he  gives  it  to  himself;  for  I  think 
it  is  universally  granted,  that  whatever  any 
country  spends  of  its  own,  if  it  be  capable 
of  a  supply,  will  never  hurt  it ;  nay,  to  con- 
sume a  creat  deal  will  be  a  conveniency,  if 
not  an  advauta^,  by  finding  employment  for 
a  great  many  idle  people.  If  foreign,  that 
will  also  be  a  great  advantage,  as  well  as  a 
security  to  the  nation.'*  John  Houghton  was^ 
however,  too  honest  to  allow  his  economics 
to  blind  his  morality.  He  condemned  the 
prodigality  which  touched  the  conduct  and 
character  of  the  spendthrift  as  a  man,  how- 
ever much  he  disputed  it  to  be  a  national 
evil  in  its  economical  results. 

Many  of  his  observations  on  men  and 
things  were  very  shrewd,  and  in  advance  of 
his  age.  It  appears  that  the  trade  between 
Enclimd  and  Scotland  during  the  reign  of 
William  and  Mary  was  Tery  small ;  and 
Houghton  commented  on  the  fact  in  a  pe- 
culiar way.  Only  sixty-six  vessels  of  all 
kinds  came  to  London  from  Scotland  in  the 
year  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety  -  four. 
''  How  1 "  he  exchdms ;  **  what  no  more  from 
so  near  an  ally  ?  Two  hundred  and  twelve 
from  little  Holland,  about  sixty-six  from 
great  Scotland.  It's  like  sisters;  we  envy 
one  another's  prosperity,  and  wish  well  to 
anybody  rather  than  to  each  other.  Sixty- 
six  !  Methinks  it  sounds  like  the  mark  of 
the  beast ;  and  beasts  we  are— homo  homini 


lupus."  Houghton  adverts  to  a  triple  le 
at  that  time  maintained  between  £d 
and  some  of  the  continental  powers; 
thus  expresses  an  (pinion  which  has  a  ^ 
budget  of  wisdom  wrapped  up  in  it ;  **  I 
a  long  while  thouj^ht  that  a  triple  leagat 
right  understanding  between,  and  imp 
ment  ot  England,  Scothmd,  and  Ire 
would  be  better  for  us  than  any  Je 
Christendom  can  afford  beside.  Bit  pi 
and  private  interests  do  seldom  gnoij 
From  other  remarks  made  by  him,  it  le 
evident  that  Scotchmen  and  Scotch  pro 
tions  were  in  that  dav  muc^  discoantcsti 
in  EnffUnd.  ''If  it  be  g^ood  f(x>  us  to  ii 
Hull  (commerce),  would  it  not  also  be  g 
to  have  Scotland,  by  a  prudent  aisi 
ment,  laid  to  us?  When  does  a  g 
market  prejudice  any  place  ?  I  have  fi 
that  twenty  thousand  Scots  year^  gosfa 
to  seek  their  fortunes  ;  woud  it  not  be 
for  us  to  have  them  come  hither,  irtMS 
our  country  and  plantations  may  he  be 
supplied?  Some  will  say  they  are  ( 
and  will  eat  up  our  iat ;  but  what  rei 
is  there  to  think  they  will  e*er  cany  i 
their  own  country  ? " 

In  another  of  his  essavs  he  layid 
the  proposition  that,  ^  It  is  better  for  fiig 
to  liave  Ireland  rich  and  populoui^  iimn  \ 
and  thin ; "  and  aftw  aigumg  in defAceof i 
maxim,  he  winds  up  by  saying,  ^  Jirt  as  ev 
all,  as  much  as  may  be,  encourage  InUnd 
it  grows  so  rich,  tha^  bv  being  twistoi  u 
cord  with  England  and  SootJand,  il  as; 
too  strong  for  all  foreign  powers,  dtk 
break  or  weaken — which  is  the  heartj^ 
of  John  Houghton." 

That  this  remarkable  gentlemai^  b 
ralist>  apothecary,  statist^  fellow  of  aleti 
society,  editor,  and  grocer,  was  tiioroaj 
in  earnest  in  the  wish  above  ezprei 
there  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt;  tnd 
little  can  we  distrust  him  when  he  i 
^That  knowledge  may  cover  the  earti 
the  water  covers  the  sea»  is  the  be 
prayer  of  the  world's  well-wisher,  J 
Houghton." 

We  have  purposely  refrained  from 
mention  of  the  advertisements  whicb  J 
Houehton  was  instrumental  in  giving  tc 
world,  in  order  that  they  may  form  a  di 
dish  to  be  served  up  on  a  future  occasioi 
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JUSTICE  AT  NAPLES. 

At  the  present  moment,  »  Iftrge  ah  are  of 
tlie  world*!  alteQtion  ii  directed  to  Itnlj^  fttid 
inore  especial! j  to  Naplefl^  where  the  atro- 
eitlea  committed  hf  the  government  in  the 
name  of  order  and  the  divine  rights  of  kitig^i 
we  loudljr  ealUng  for  redress;  while  nn.TaJ 
^qnadrona  are  assembled  in  the  Med  iter* 
i^anean  to  awe  the  tTrnut,  and  i*educe  him  to 
policj  more  jtist  iwjd  hrtnmoe.  We  purpose 
Co  give  a  ahort  sketch  of  the  state  of  things 
tbere^  and  leare  to  onr  readers  the  tutk  of 
drawing  their  own  concluaions  from  the  facts. 
5  It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  eighteen 
tondred  and  fiftj-oiie^  Mn  Gladstone  pub- 
tished  two  letters  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  giTinc 
ka  account  of  four  montha'  residence  and 
nqmrj  into  the  condition  of  affaini  at  Naples, 
iw  statements  were  first  privately  commn- 
dcated  to  the  Neapolitan  govern  mentj  bnt 
'emaiDed  unnotioed  by  it.  He  had  no  alter- 
lative,  therefore,  but  to  publish  them  for  the 
kke  of  common  humanitT.  An  official  reply 
nimated  from  Naples  ;  Dnti  like  many  other 
iSdal  dociiments,  it  was  full  of  mystl^caiion 
laid  untruth.  Mr.  Gladstone  rejoined,  and 
lie  correspondence  dropped  ;  but  the  events 
if  the  succeeding  five  years  have  more  than 
omfirmed  his  assertions.  With  an  alteration 
>f  names  in  a  few  cases,  and  with  no  altera- 
tions at  all  in  others,  events  recorded  in 
ligliteen  hundred  and  fifty-one,  are  true  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-^ix.  Thus  the 
etterd  may  be  safely  taken  as  the  basis  of  our 
Kscount ;  and,  being  now  out  of  print,  a 
feaumS  of  them  may  not  be  un accept *i lie. 

Hie  acta  of  tho  Neapolitan  government  are 
ibjected  to  as  contrary  to  the  laws  both  of 
the  SUte^  and  of  natural  justice.  In  January  ^ 
lighteen  hundred  and  forty-eight,  the  king 
rolttutarily  gave  a  constitution  to  his  sub- 
eetMi  providmg,  among  other  thiDga,  that  the 
ncmarchy  was  to  be  limited,  constitutional, 
md  under  representative  forma,  with  the 
agiilative  power  residing  jolntlv  tn  th^  king 
^d  the  national  parliament.  Bu^  chiefly, 
krticle  twenty- four  declaied  that  **  personal 
Iberty  b  guaranteed.  No  one  can  be  arrested 
ixoept  in  virtue  of  an  instrument  proceeding 
In  ciae  form  of  law  from  the  proper  an- 
trhority, — the  case  of  flagi^kncy  or  quasi- 
lagrancy  excepted*    In  the  caae,  by  way  of 
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prevention,  the  accused  must  be  handed  over 
to  the  proper  authority  within  the  term,  at 
farthest,  ot  twenty-fonr  hours  ;  within  which 
also  the  grounds  of  his  arrest  must  be  de* 
clared  to  ninL^  In  May  of  tl^e  same  yenr,  a 
struggle  occurred  between  the  king  und  bis 
people,  in  which  the  former  gained  a  com* 
pfete  victory.  But  he  renewed  the  cnnstitit* 
trion,  and  declared  it  irrevocable,  nor  hns  it 
ever  been  fommlly  aboliFihed.  Haw  he  iins 
kept  the  promise  made  under  the  moit 
solemn  oaths,  we  are  now  about  to  inquire. 

The  great  instrument  of  tyrannical  goveru- 
ment  is  the  police  ;  not  tlie  lespectabie  and 
trusty  force  which  exists  in  our  own  land, 
but  on©  which  m  feared  and  hated  by  all  who 
come  in  contact  irith  it)  and  which  sometimes 
even  despiaca  itself.  An  anecdote  will  best 
confirm  thia.  Bplza,  a  well-known  police- 
agent  at  Milan,  died  a  year  or  two  a^o.  In 
the  revolution  of  eighteen  hundred  and  forty- 
eight,  the  private  not<^  of  the  govern  meat 
were  discovered  ;  which,  after  a  number  of 
not  very  flattering  epithets,  described  him  as 
understanding  his  business,  and  bein^  right 
good  at  it.  In  his  will,  however,  he  forbids 
any  mark  to  be  set  over  his  grave.  Ids  sons  to 
enter  the  police  force,  or  Lis  daughters  ta 
marry  any  member  of  It,  Let  it  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  at  Naples  the  head  of  the 
service  is  a  cabinet  miniater  ;  and^  a;s  shown 
in  the  instance  of  Mazza — who  lately,  in  his 
official  capacity,  insulted  a  member  of  our 
embassy — of  great  induence,  and  on  intimate 
terms  with  bis  royal  master. 

How  does  this  police  act  T  So  far  from  an 
arrest  being  made  according  to  law,  upon 
depositions  and  a  warrant,  it  is  a  purely 
arbitrary  seizure  of  all  whom  the  govern- 
ment wishes  to  get  rid  of.  Tho  victim  ia 
brought  to  the  police-office^  questioned  and 
bullied  till  he  utters  something  which  can  be 
wrested  against  him  ;  false  witnesses  are 
employed  ■  coanter-evidence  refused  ;  and,  at 
laat,  a  statement  thus  obtained  is  embodied 
in  a  warrant,  and  the  arrest  becomes  lega!^— 
at  least,  as  to  the  letter  of  the  law.  Were 
the  process  speedy,  and  a  finir  trial  possible  in 
the  end,  the  evil  would  be  leas.  But  sixteen 
months  is  the  shortest  time  Mr,  Gtadatono 
ever  heard  of  as  elapsing  before  the  aoimaed 
is  put  on  his  trial ;  and  in  the  present  yea^ 
Mignona   and  his  lellows  have    been   ^xtt^. 
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demned  fifteen  months  after  arrest  The 
cells  in  which  these  unfortunate  detenuti  are 
confined,  are  so  loathsome  that  the  surgeons 
will  not  enter  them ;  and  the  sick  and  half- 
dead  patient  is  made  to  toil  upstairs  to  re- 
ceive medical  advice.  The  fo<xi  allowed  is 
also  nauseous ;  and  common  felons  are 
crammed  with  political  ofiendert  at  nighty  to 
sleep  as  they  can,  in  a  low,  dark,  unventilated 
room.  Judge  Peronte  was  treated  even  worse, 
for  he  and  two  other  men  were  kept  for  two 
mouths  in  an  underground  cell,  eight  feet 
square,  and  with  one  small  grating  through 
which  it  was  impossible  to  look  out ;  nor  were 
they  allowed  to  leave  the  cell  for  any  purpose 
whatever.  Similarly,  the  Baron  Porcari  was 
immured  till  his  trial  in  a  dungeon  twenty-four 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  And,  but  a 
few  weeks  ago,  I  heard  Captain  Acutf  declare 
that  he  had  flogged  uncondemned  prisoners 
by  order  of  the  government ;  yet  such  treat- 
ment is  expressly  forbidden  by  law.  Now,  it 
must  be  distinctly  remembered  that  the  vic- 
tims selected  for  this  terrible  persecution 
are  not  a  number  of  violent  low-bom  i-enub- 
licans,  bat  the  middle  class,  the  streugtn  of 
the  state  ;  and,  as  few  of  them  have  indepen- 
dent property,  and  confiscationssometimes  take 
place  on  arrest^  each  prisoner  or  refugee  becomes 
to  his  friends  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  misery. 
Out  of  one  hundred  and  forty  deputies  who 
came  to  the  Parliament  at  Naples,  seventy- 
six  were  in  confinement  or  exile  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-one  ;  and  the  rest  on^  puiv 
chase  liberty  by  absolute  submission  to  the 
royal  will  On  the  other  hand,  the  lazza- 
roni,  the  lowest  class  in  the  state,  and  pro- 
bably in  the  world,  are  flattered  and  ca- 
ressed, and  were  slipped  like  bloodhounds, 
in  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-eight,  on  their 
unfortunate  countrymen.    An  occasional  lar- 

§es8,  and,  in  great  crises  the  promise  of  plun- 
er,  suffices  to  repress  their  strength,  or  to 
arouse  it  when  required  on  the  side  of  the 
king ;  while  those  orders  whose  intelligence 
and  moral  force  the  government  not  unnatu- 
rally dreads,  are  specially  thinned  out  and 
intimidated.  A  system  like  this  is  evidently 
suicidal,  but  it  L<,  nevertheless,  one  which 
Ctills  for  the  serious  attention  of  all  who 
have  the  power  to  abolish  or  restrain  its  ex- 
cesses. 

The  prisoner  is  next  brought  befoi'e  his 
judges  ;  and  here  we  may  shortly  describe 
the  Neapolitan  Bench.  In  the  trial  just  con- 
cluded at  Naples,  the  judges  are  saia  to  have 
behaved  more  kindly  and  mdependently  than 
usual.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  courts  are  as 
servile  and  untrustworthy  as  when  Mr.  Glad- 
stone attended  the  oi.  English  judges  ai'e  models 
of  learning  and  integrity,  selected  from  tlie 
highest  ranks  of  the  bar.  Neapolitan  judges,  on 
the  contrary,  are  u  nder-paid,  of  an  in  ferior  grade 
of  the  bar,  and  hold  office  during  the  royal 
pleasure.  Thus,  they  are  mere  creatures  of 
the  court;  and  in  several  instances  have 
been  summarily  dif^missed  for  presuming  to 


acquit  men  whom  the  govemmen 
accused.  Navarro,  who  was  Freud 
Poerio*8  trial,  induced  the  other  judj 
such  threat  to  convict  the  ex-nunist 
his  fellow-prisoners,  though  one 
charges  against  them  was  conspiring 
Navarro  himself ;  a  fact  which  in  an 
country  would  have  prevented  hii 
acting  at  their  trial  aa  chief  judgt 
same  man  also,  when  a  witness  was  sn 
of  not  even  knowing  by  sight  the  pris 
was  accusing,  and  was  therefore  asked 
counsel  to  identify  him,  affecting  not  1 
the  question,  called  out,  **  Signor  NIso 
up !  the  court  has  a  question  to  ask 
and  by  this  convenient  interference  n 
the  desired  proof  of  the  witnesses  ] 
impossible.  On  another  occasion,  the 
illness  of  a  political  prisoner  suspenc 
sittings  of  the  court  for  some  dayi 
Navarro  compelled  the  medical  attend 
certify  his  convalescence,  and  the  pool 
ture  himself  to  be  carried  on  a  cha 
court,  where  he  was  brow-beaten  and  a 
of  feigning  to  be  ill,  until  the  suigec 
sisted  on  the  immediate  danger  to  h 
unless  speedily  removed  to  his  ceD. 
few  days  he  was  laid  in  his  srave,  I 
special  courts  are  held  for  the  sake  c 
patch ;  and  on  such  occasion,  maar 
most  valuable  to  a  prisoner  are  dup 
with.  Tliis  happened  in  the  iBstaik 
Poerio;  and  thus  about  forty  pstaoni 
deprived  of  valuable  aids  for  the  nke  c 
expedition,  after  having^  been  eig 
months  and  upwards  awaiting  their  t 
Carlo  Poerio  is  the  son  of  a  distingi 
lawyer,  an  accomplished  man,  and  c 
blemished  character.  Under  the  consti 
he  was  a  minister  of  the  crown,  enjoyii 
king*s  full  confidence,  his  advice  being 
even  after  his  resignation.  His  prio 
were  certainly  not  more  liberal  than  tli 
Jjord  John  Russell ;  but  when  the  kis 
termined  to  over- ride  the  constitution,  i 
necessary  to  get  rid  of  him.  In  July,  eig 
hundred  and  forty-nine,  therefore,  an  a 
mous  letter  warned  him  to  fly  ;  which, 
had  done,  it  would  have  been  taken  at 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  guilt  He  rem 
at  his  house,  and  next  day  was  arrested, 
offence  was  not  told  liim,  as  it  should  ]< 
liave  been,  although,  in  a  week*s  time,  h 
brought  up  for  examination.  A  lettei 
put  into  his  hand,  alleged  to  have  bet 
ceived  by  him  from  the  Marquis  Dragc 
and  coutaiuingof  course  the  most  treaso 
expressions.  The  marquis  is  an  accumj)! 
roan  ;  but,  in  this  letter,  had  been  gui 
mis-spelling  and  of  unsi-ammatical  seat 
Besides,  he  had  given  all  his  names  and 
in  full,  and  committed  the  strange  iiupni 
of  sending  his  treasonable  document  I 
ordinary  post.  To  confirm  suspicion  of  foi 
some  real  letters  of  his  were  found  a 
Poerio's  papers,  and,  on  being  compare<i 
the  seditious  letter,  they  proved  it  to 
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forgerf  of  the  clumaieflt  kind.  This  being 
the  onlj  ch&rge  set  up  ngaiiut  Poerio^  he 

ought,  in  justice,  to  have  be«n  refeafied,  and 
hia  accuser  conLmltted  m  hb  atead.  But  the 
document  was  simply  Imd  aside^  and  Foerio 
reroanded  nntil  another  accusation  more  auc- 
ceasful  could  be  prepared.  Meanwhile,  he 
la  J  for  eight  monthi  in  ignorant  of  hia 
crime  and  fate,  in  dungeons  »nch  as  we  have 
described,  every  effort  oeing  made  to  entrap 
him  or  other  prisoners  into  statements  which 
could  be  used  against  him  at  Ids  triaL  P«ch^ 
neda,  chief  of  the  police,  and  a  cabinet 
minlttert  examined  prisonera  in  secret  and 
without  witnesses  for  thia  pnrpo^  ;  and  on 
one  G^afa  refajsiog  to  make  a  faleo  charge 
against  Poerlo,  though  bribed  hj  the  promise 
or  his  own  release,  Ptacbeneda  exclaimeil^ 
"  Verj  well,  sir,  you  wiah  to  destiny  your- 
self; I  leave  you  to  your  fate,**  At  last 
thres  witnesses  were  found  willing  to  charge 
Poerio  with  treasonable  &cts. 

The  accusation  was,  that  he  was  a  chief  of 
the  tJnita  ItaliAna,  a  republican  secti  and 
intended  to  murder  the  king.  Margheiita, 
one  witnesSfe  in  cant lousiy  deposed  that  Poerio 
had  been  expelled  the  society  for  proposing 
to  keep  up  the  moDarchieal  ooustitutujn,  so 
that  his  evidecoe  waa,  of  course^  unavailable, 
Rrtmeo,  another  witness^  waa  chief  of  the  sect ; 
but  that  was  in  contradiction  of  the  third  wit- 
ness, J  ervolino ;  and^be^ideSf  Homeo^a  evidence 
iDOuipated  Bozzelli  and  ToreUa,  who  were 
both  cabinet  ministers  when  that  evidence 
was  gtvi'n.  On  Jervolino*s  statement  alone, 
therefui'e,  was  Foe r to  to  be  condemned  ;  no 
adv^antage  being  allowed  him  for  the  diacre- 
paneies  in  the  evidence  of  other  two  wit- 
UBsaes,  nor  in  that  of  Jenrolino  himself.  This 
man  had  been  refused  some  olHee  by  Poerio^ 
and  ht^  now  stated  that  the  Jatter  had  helped 
hint  Insteaxl  in  getting  enrolled  la  the  Unita 
I  tall  ana.  But  he  could  not  recollect  the  forms 
or  oath  of  the  sect,  or  say  anything  as  to  the 
certificate  of  initiation  alleged  to  be  indis- 
|>en sable  for  every  member  to  possess  After 
a  number  of  other  exposures  on  cross- ex  ami* 
nation,  he  stated  tliat  Poeno  had  made  him  a 
political  confidaj it —among  other  oecasloDB,  on 
th«  twenty-ninth  of  May^  eighteen  hundred 
and  forty -n me,  Poerio  prmluced  a  written 
report  on  himself^  made  by  Jervolino  to  the 
police  as  their  spy, tuid  proved  that  it  had  fallen 
into  hU  hands  seven  days  previous  to  the 
alle^d  conversation — thus  showing  the  al>- 
Burd  iinprobabdity  of  Jervolino*a  assertion. 
The  evideni^e  of  the  sole  witness  against  him, 
in  fact,  had  utterly  broken  down.  Yet  he 
gained  no  benefit  from  this  circumstance,  nor 
was  he  allowed  to  bring  couuter*evidence  on 
his  own  tide,  except  a  single  witness,  who,  if 
possible,  added  to  the  dxsci'edjt  of  tlie  in* 
famouB  Jervolino* 

AU  these  facia  are  attested  by  Mr.  Qlad- 
vtone,  who  was  pi^e^ent  at  the  proceediiigs. 
Yet  by  such  means  it  w*a  that  Poerio  nud 
liifl   co-accused  were  condemned,  and  have 


since  been  made  to  undergo  puniahmenta  of 

the  severest  and  most  degrading  kind.  E»* 
moved  to  the  Bagno  of  Kisida,  they  wers 
crammed,  to  the  unmbe*"  of  foity,  into  a 
room  about  thirteen  feet  long,  nine  wide,  and 
eight  in  height,  with  a  single  small  and  un< 
glazed  window,  one  side  of  the  apartment 
being  under  the  level  of  the  ground.  Mr. 
GJaiistone  saw  Poerio  while  here,  but  could 
scarcely  recognise  him,  ao  clmnged  was  he 
from  confinement  and  ilUhealth* 

At  the  present  moment  Poerio  is  in  a  ceU 
so  foul  that  bread  turuii  gre^n  in  tweaty-four 
houra ;  his  constitution  Is  undermined  ;  one 
of  his  companious  has  died  of  cousumptiou, 
another  is  paralysed,  and  Poeiio  himself  has 
been  ope  i  a  ted  upon  for  the  tumours  raised 
by  his  chains.  CSiains  are  a  puuishmfjnt  in- 
troduced with  special  reference  to  hi»  case, 
but  with  a  tnmsparent  device  to  make  it 
app^^ar  otherwise.  An  order  waa  given  to 
chain  all  prison  era  at  Kisida  committed  since 
a  certain  date,  by  winch  Poerio  and  his 
fellowjj  were  included.  Tlie  chains  are  double  ; 
one  about  six  feet  long  couuects  the  prisoners 
by  th^ir  waists^  around  which  a  stn>ng 
leathern  git\lle  is  worn,  and  from  which  also 
descends  the  other  chain  to  the  anch,  the 
camhined  weight  bein^  about  tliirty-five 
pounds  for  each  man.  Tlwir  felon  s  dreaa  is 
ari'anged  so  as  to  be  taken  off  without  're- 
moving tlie  chains^  which,  in  fact|  are  never 
unfastened  for  auy  purpose  whatever.  Thus^ 
no  relief  is  obtained,  except  by  shifting 
the  giRlle  higher  and  then  luwer  on  the  waiat; 
a  device  which  has  not  protected  Poerto  from 
ttimoitrs  ami  sores^  to  say  nothing  of  the  mental 
distress  a  man  of  hLs  education  must  feel  at 
being  treated  worse  than  the  vilest  felon. 
Other  inihgiiiUes  which  neither  decency  nor 
*puce  will  permit  us  to  mention,  are  daily  en- 
dured by  hira,  and  by  others  who  are  c^m- 
stantiy  meeting  with  a  slmdar  fate.  Body 
and  mind  must  at  length  give  way  under  such 
treatment ;  a  result  um  sure,  but  more  silent 
than  a  public  execniion^  and  one  which  the 
Neapolitan  government,  perhaps,  is  not  un^ 
Willi og  to  produce. 

In  spite  of  all  this  tyranny  and  ill-usage, 
nffectnjg  thousands  directly,  and  the  whole 
nation  indirectly,  King  Bomba  b  most  strict 
in  hiij  religious'  duties  (as  was,  occiviioually, 
the     wicked     and    superstitious    Louia    tiie 
Eleventh),  and  a  lirm  supporter  of  the  Church; 
which  in  its  turn  has  aupp<jrted   him*     Th« 
worst  of  men  will,  if  poaaible,  give  an  appeitr- 
ance  ol  right  and  justice  to  their   aetiMna  ; 
an  involuntary  homage  imid  to  virtue  Viy  vice. 
Ferdimmd  the  Second,  therefore,  defends  hia 
■ystem   on  the  grounds  of   order,  and    tiio 
divine  right  of  kings  j  taking  wire  that  ths 
rising  g^nemilon  shall  be  well  luatt noted  la 
such  doctrmes,  and  look  upon  constitntuiual 
govemraent  as  bliisphemj.    Aoeordingly^  a 
cjitechisni  has  been  drawn  up  by  an  ecclesi- 
an  Lie,  named  AjtpuizJ,  who  ia,  or  waa,  CliWC 
Cuiami^ioner  of  Public  Instruction,  and  ot- 
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dered  to  be  taught  in  all  schools  n  the  kmg~ 
dom,  and  well  instilled  into  the  minds  of  can- 
didates for  orders.  Throughout  it  denounces 
the  liberals,  most  of  whom  would,  in  this 
country,  be  called  liberal  conserratiren,  and 
says  pfainlv,  that  they  and  theirs  are  in  the 
direct  road  to  eternal  penlition.  In  a  demo- 
cracy it  declares  there  can  be  no  obligation  to 
obey  the  laws,  for  otherwise  the  governing 
power  would  reside  in  the  gorernetY,  a  state 
of  things  directly  opposed  to  the  willof  Gk)d; 
but  which  argument  we  may  add  directly 
begs  the  question,  denies  the  existence  of  a 
soYcreign  power  in  a  country  fike  the  United 
States,  ana  encourages  atiarchy  in  the  name 
of  religion.  The  gist  of  the  book,  howerer, 
is  such  a  definition  of  royal  authority  as  to 
excuse,  or  eren  to  praise,  the  perfidy  and  op- 
pression of  the  King.  His  power  is  pronounced 
unlimited  in  right  as  well  as  in  fact,  and  the 
people  have  but  to  obey  it,  as  a  revelation 
from  Heaven. 


MY  BBOTHER  ROBERT. 

I. 

His  was  a  disappointed  life,  I  hare  heard 
people  say  ;  but  T,  who  lived  wilh  him  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  it,  can  assert 
that  it  was  not  a  disappointed  life  nor  an  un- 
happy one.  Certainly  not.  What  can  a 
man  want  to  see  more  in  this  world  than  the 
accomplishment  of  his  plans,  for  which  he 
has  toiled  early  and  late,  expending  on  them 
all  his  youth,  hope,  health,  and  energy? 
That  others  profitca  by  his  inventions,  and 
grew  rich  on  them,  while  he  remained  poor, 
neglecled,  and  obscure,  is  a  mere  secondary 
consideration.  It  was  his  work  that  he 
looked  to,  and  not  any  possible  rewards  that 
it  might  bring  him  ;  and  as  he  brought  his 
work  to  a  fair  completion,  and  did  his  share 
of  good  in  his  day  and  generation,  he  had 
no  vijrht  to  be  dissatisfied;  and  he  was  not 
dissatisfied.  I  know  it  for  a  fact — he  has  told 
me  80  many  a  time.  He  would  say  :  **  Don't 
compl.iin,  Mary.  You  might  complain  if  I 
had  failed  altogether,  but  I  have  done  my 
work,  and  that  is  enough.  I  declare  I  feel  a 
proud  man  sometimes  when  I  see  what  grand 
things  my  invention  U  helping  others  to  do." 
I  was  leas  easily  satisliea  for  him  than  he 
was  for  himself;  but  when  I  saw  that  nmr- 
muring  really  troubled  him,  I  tried  to  keep 
my  tonfjue  quiet. 

Petjple  come  now  and  look  at  his  grave 
under  the  yew-tree,  and  go  away  and  say 
they  have  seen  it ;  and  that  is  all  the  honour 
and  profit  my  brother,  Robert  Janson,  ever 
reaped  from  his  life's  labour.  A  year  or  two 
baek  some  strangers  came  and  pi-oposed  to 
put  iij)  a  monument  over  his  grave ;  but  I 
wained  them  not  to  meddle  with  it  as  lon<; 
as  I  live«l.  He  would  have  been  an  old 
man  now  ;  but  ho  died  at  thirty-seven  :  young, 
certainly — I  grant  that,  and  poor  ;  because 
iu  his  hist  broken-down  yeai-s  I  had  to  sup- 


port him — but  not  disappointed.  He  wo 
never  allow  it  living,  and  I  will  not  ml' 
it  since  he  is  dead.  His  was  not  a  Ah 
pointed  life.  It  will  da  na  one  any  ham 
tell  his  story  now  ;  and  it  wiU  mre  no  one  i 
pain.  I  am  the  onl^  person  left  in  t^e  w( 
who  ever  had  any  mterest  in  him. 


Wb  were  a  large  family  altogether,  liv 
in  the  farmhouse  at  Alster  Priors: 
grandfather  and  grandmother,  my  father  i 
mother,  Aunt  Anna,  and  five  ehildi 
This  period,  of  course^  dates  as  far  backs 
can  remember.  I  was  the  eldest  and  Rob 
was  the  youngest.  The  others  were  Chari 
who  succeeded  to  the  farm — ^Mark,  w 
enlisted  for  a  soldier,  and  was  we  belier 
but  were  never  sure,  killed  in  Spain,  fighti 
with  the  French — and  John,  who  died  a  h 
We  got  our  first  schooling  in  the  rilUg 
reading,  writing,  and  cyphering,  and  nothij 
more  that  I  can  call  to  mind.  It  was  thong 
learning  enough  in  those  days  amongst  ti 

{reoman  class  of  fiirmers  to  which  we  h 
onged.  From  quite  a  little  one^  Bobei 
seemed  different  from  the  rest  of  ua,  «i] 
were  homely,  contented  folks,  and  eveiybod 
but  my  mother  and  me — Aunt  Anna  esp 
citMj — ^made  a  point  of  discoamgug  Li 
studious  ways  and  ridiculing  his  haciet 
Perhaps  there  was  no  greater  trial  in  hi 
much-tried  life  than  the  conscionsneHthatbi 
own  family  had  no  faith  in  him.  Nobody  Vn 
wo  two  had  patience  with  him.  His  mnc 
father,  father,  and  brothers,  regarded  mm  i 
a  fool  and  idle  ne'er-do-well. 

I  very  well  remember  his  asking  my  gratt 
father  one  nidit,  "Have  you  ever  been 
London,  grandfather,  or  seen  any  of  tl 
great  steam-ships  and  manufactories  ?  **  Ai 
**  No,  thank  God  ! "  was  the  fervent  anew* 
This  emphatic  thanksgivinc^  miglit  be  r 
garded  as  an  epitome  of  the  fiimily  sen^ 
ments :  the  gratitude  of  our  elders  for  simil 
blessings  was  hourly  expresseii.  They  w€ 
strongholds  of  prejudice,  and  it  was  as  dil 
cult  to  effect  a  change  or  introduce  an  ii 
provement  amongst  them  as  it  is  to  overtu 
the  fixed  idea  of  a  monomaniac.  They  h 
all,  except  my  mother,  been  bom  in  Alst< 
dale,  .and  had  vegetated  there  contented 
in  unimpeachable  respectability,  never  ti 
veiling  more  than  a  dozen  miles  from  hom 
there  they  would  die,  and  there  be  buried 
a  good  old  age.  They  were  proud,  too,  ai 
that  with  the  most  impracticable  pride  ;  I 
they  ffloried  iu  their  ignorant  prejudices,  ao 
would  not  have  exchanged  them  for  the  wi 
dom  of  Solomon.  Living  from  generation  i 
geuei-ation  on  their  own  &rm-lands  of  AlaU 
Priors,  in  the  midtst  of  a  scanty  and  illiteral 
population  of  labourers,  abore  the  sma 
farmers  and  beneath  the  great  gentr}*— on 
sort  of  debateable  ground  between  both- 
they  were  isolated  almost  entirely  froi 
society,  and  secluded  in  a  dignified  insigni£ 
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caiie«,  which  their  hereditary  inte^Ity  ftlone 
kepi  from  being  riilkulous.  They  felt  con* 
tempt  far  all  ti^w-ftuigletl  ideas ;  beiug 
aniLble  to  bring  their  own  to  any  QtFier 
■tAiiiiard  than  that  which  allows  worth  oulj 
to  what  has  been  long  ettfibJighed. 

Sometimesi,  Eke  a  puff  of  a  wind  beyond 
Ihe  Fells,  the  story  of  some  great  inventiuQ 
came  to  disturb  the  eatm  torpidity  of  their 
exist  etice.  Then  they  would  ronoa  up* 
wonder  what  the  world  wa«  cotniog  to^  and 
Jio|>G  it  waa  not  a  tempting  of  Providence  for 
mortal  man  to  attiiin  to  aucb  knowledge  and 
to  work  anch  at  range  and  powerful  deyiees. 
My  fatber^  eapeciaVly,  was  a  lovi^r  of  all 
t\Ltn^B  old:  old  bookfl^  old  cuatoma,  old 
faiihton%  and  old-^hioned  niannei^  Sir 
Boger  and  the  Widow,  Uncle  Toby  and 
Bquire  Western,  might  have  been  the  per- 
Bonal  ir lends  of  bin  youth ^  from  the  figure 
they  made  in  bla  talk.  He  always  addi-eaaed 
my  mother  aa  dame,  and  the  servunt  women 
as  In^ed^  apeaki ng  in  a  loud  iroice  and  broad 
accent  that  often  made  my  mother  wince. 
She  was  south  country  bom  and  bred,  and 
had  been  left  aa  ward  to  the  eare  of  my 
grandparents,  who,  not  knowing  what  else  to 
do  witli  her,  married  her  to  their  «on.  8he 
was  younger  than  my  father  and  pretty  ;  but 
ao  quiet,  delicate,  and  reaerved,  that  Aunt 
Anna  was  mistreat  of  the  house  much  more 
than  she.  Aunt  Anna  waa  a  big,  etrong- 
featured  woman,  of  great  decision,  and,  as  our 
family^  considered,  of  great  leai^ing  also. 
She  knew  the  nam^  and  properties  of  plants, 
was  conusant  of  mgim  b  the  we*ther,  an  in- 
terpreter of  dreama  and  mysterioua  apt>ear- 
anc«is  in  the  aky :  ahe  wns  the  oracle  of 
AUtetNlale,  besidei  being  a  cunning  hand  at 
raiting  a  pie  and  making  conserves,  jellies, 
and  custards.  My  brother  Mixrk — tho  wild 
one — was  her  favourite  ;  Bobert  she  had  not 
any  love  for,  nor  he  for  her,  Siie  was  very 
fond  of  power,  and  always  aasmetl  moat  at 
ease  with  lierself  when  aha  waa  either  ruling 
or  thwarting  somebody* 

HI- 
EoBK&T  was  fond  of  the  wheelwright*!  and 
ear|)enter's  ah  ops  much  more  tlian  of  bird - 
nvviing  and  nntdng,  hke  his  brothers  ;  and 
Willie  Paaion  has  often  saiil  that  at  ten 
jreart  old  he  could  handle  hia  tools  like  a 
man.  It  waa  in  those  places  tiiat  he  got  his 
first  knowledge  of  mechanica ;  the  school* 
master,  who,  ior  the  time  and  place,  waa  a 
velMnstructed  person,  brought  him  on  in 
matbematioi ;  and  our  rector^  who  always 
would  have  it  the  Lul  wa^  a  genius,  and 
worth  bis  three  brothers  put  together,  lent 
him  books  and  paper^t  th»t  gave  aecuunts  of 
inventioua  and  things  iu  science,  as  well  as 
biogmphieal  sketches  of  men  who  had  beeti 
■distinguished  in  such  matters.  Robert  used 
to  like  to  CM,^  our  attention  to  the  small  be- 
.ginning!  some  of  them  bad  risen  from  ;  and 
Aunt  Anna  would  always  try  to  ipite  him  by 


saying  that  he  need  not  let  his  mind  hnuker 
after  those  folks,  for  he  nras  to  be  a  farmer, 
and  farm  the  Idtlte  Inga  land.  But  llobert 
was  the  pleosan test- tempered  creature  in  the 
world,  and  never  would  be  led  intu  rrtortiug 
on  her.  Sometimefl,  in  his  waggfsh  way,  he 
would  draw  her  on  to  t&lk  of  heraelf,  and 
would  try  to  enlist  her  in  his  own  pursuits  ; 
but  she  waa  too  wary  to  be  flattered  by  a 
boy,  and  h©  made  no  way  with  her. 

One  momingf  Aunt  Anna^  Bob^rt,  and  I, 
were  all  three  in  the  garden  picking  canio- 
miia  flowers,  a  large  bed  of  which  supplied 
the  family  pharmacopeia,  when  one  of  these 
talks  took  place*  Robert  aaked  Aunt  Anna 
how  far  from  Alsterdab  she  had  erM* 
travelled  1  8he  replied  that  when  she  waa 
youn^  she  had  been  at  the  Richmond  balls, 
and  uiat  onct^  she  had  goue  with  her  father 
to  the  place  where  they  haag  iblks,  wMeli 
she  explained  as  being  York. 

"  You  ought  to  be  thankful  you  live  in 
Alsterdale^  Kobert.  Don*t  be  always  hanker- 
ing after  great,  wicked  towns,^'  she  said  ;  "  I 
never  want  to  MB  one  again  aa  lang  naa  1  Jjv« 
— never  i " 

The  last  generation  of  the  Janson  family 
had  produced  an  uiisuceessfttl  poet,  whtim 
our  grandmother  said  Eobert  was  Uke  In 
almost  every  point  We  had  no  personal 
recollection  of  him,  because  he  had  died 
before  any  of  ns  were  born,  but  to  my  fano^ 
and  to  Boltert*a,  Uucle  PaiU  haii  been  heroic, 
Robert,  always  on  the  watch  for  Aunt  Anna'* 
genial  moments,  now  ventured  to  say  ; 

*'  I  wouhl  rather  be  a  man  like  Ujicle  Fk^ul 
than  a  farmer,  Aunt  Anna  ;  tbis  seems  suck 
a  alu^ish  life,*^ 

'^  Trash  !"  waa  mj  uvnt^a  eontemptnoui 
ejaculation,  "  Your  Unele  Paul  was  a  poor, 
weak  creature.  What  good  erer  came  of 
his  philanthropy  and  book-writing  t  li  he 
brwl  tiken  the  Little  lags  Farm  that  you  are 
to  have,  he  might  have  been  alive  now,  and 
worth  money,  instearl  of  lying  iu  Alster4»le 
churchyard.  Poor  Paul  had  a  good  heart,  biit 
not  the  spirit  of  a  mouae  ;  don't  you  take  liim 
for  your  model,  Eobert,  if  you  don*t  want  to 
come  to  his  end,** 

'^  Mr,  Tale  showed  me  a  book  of  kia^  ami 
said  he  w^  not  only  a  fine  genius,  but  a 
ptous^  devoted,  and  truly  admirable  man/* 

"  Leai'n  to  appreciate  the  relative  7ttlut>r  of 
things^  and  havo  an  opinion  of  your  ov^'u. 
Are  you  to  receive  as  gosi»el  evvry  wor<l  did 
Tate  says  ?  Just  let  me  state  the  cjisi;  to 
you.*^  Aunt  Anna  dropped  baaket  uad 
scissors,  as  slie  ro^e  erect  in  her  oratoHdal 
attitude.  "  Your  father  and  Paul,  when  they 
came  of  aj;<;e,  got  each  some  niijiTf^y  under 
their  grandfather's  will,  Miirmi^iluke  kept 
to  his  farming,  but  Paul  gathert^d  hia  sub- 
stance together  like  the  Prodij^rd  son^  and 
went  and  spt^t  it — not  in  riotous  living,  cer- 
tiiniy,  but  to  juat  as  llitle  purpose- — amonir 
feJons  in  jails  and  paupers  in  hoapltj^lu. 
Then  be  must  needs  publisb  to  tk«  ^^\\4.  ^ 
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host  of  abuses  that  he  had  discovered,  and 
make  himself  enemies ;  so,  all  his  fine  schemes 
came  to  nought,  and  he  died  as  much  from 
heart-break  as  neglect." 

^No,  Aunt  Anna;  his  schemes  have  not 
eome  to  nought ;  for  what  he  becan,  other 
people  have  taken  up  and  finished.  Dr. 
Monson  says  so.*' 

"  Don't  be  Dr.  Anybody's  mouthpiece ; 
give  me  your  own  words  or  none,"  rejoined 
my  aunt,  stooping  to  her  task  again. 

"  They  are  my  words,  too."  ' 

**  Very  silly  ones  they  are,  then.  I  don't 
want  to  see  any  of  you  wiser  or  better  men 
than  your  father  or  grandfather  before  you. 
They  have  always  l^n  respected,  and  ^aul 
was  more  laughed  at  than  anything  else." 

"People  don't  laugh  at  him  now.  They 
honour  nim.** 

**  Lip-worship.  What  is  it  worth,  when  he 
has  been  dead  these  thirty  years  ?  He  would 
have  starved  to  death,  if  your  father  had  not 
fetched  him  home.  What  is  the  good  of 
looking  at  a  man's  grave  ?  He  is  a  warning, 
not  an  example,  nephew  Bobert." 


He  said  to  me, 


"  Was  he  happy,  Aunt  Anna  ? 

« Happy  1  I  can't  tell  He 
the  nifflit  before  he  died,  that  nobody  should 
take  the  post  of  an  apostle  of  reform  whose 
heart  was  not  prepared  for  martyrdom.  He 
did  hope  to  do  eood  at  first,  and  hope  kept 
him  up  while  H  lasted  ;  but  he  had  not  pith 
enough :  he  was  soon  worn  out." 

The  camomile  gathering  was  over,  and 
with  a  retrospective  sigh  to  the  meniorv  of 
her  brother,  Aunt  Anna  took  up  her  basket, 
aud  went  into  the  house.  Bobert  and  I, 
after  strolling  a  few  minutes  longer  in  the 
garden,  passed  through  the  wicket-gate  and 
across  the  bridge,  to  the  church,  which  stood 
about  five  hundred  yards  off  on  the  hill-side. 
There  were,  and  are,  a  great  many  yews  in 
the  grave-yard,  and  under  one  Uncle  F^ul 
lay  with  a  plain  slab  of  the  gray  stone  over 
him,  inscribed  only  with  his  name  and  age. 
(My  brother  Bobert's  grave  is  to  the  right  of 
it,  only  marked  by  a  low  head-stone).  We 
sat  down  on  Uncle  Paul's  grave,  and  began 
to  talk  about  him.  We  both  admired  liim 
siucerely.  As  1  remember  my  brother  Bo- 
bert in  his  boyhood,  he  was  slight  and  tall, 
with  a  great  forehead  and  bushy  brown  hair ; 
his  eyes  were  blue  and  his  skin  brown ;  he 
had  what  one  would  call  a  fine  countenance. 
His  temper  was  cheerful  ai^  kind ;  and  with 
Unde  PauKs  love  of  true  and  beautiful 
thiuga,  he  had  a  character  of  more  muscle 
and  force.  I  always  loved  Bobert  the  best 
of  my  brothers,  and  sympathised  with  his 
dislike  to  our  torpid  state  of  existence.  But 
what  could  we  do  against  the  rest  1 


From  fourteen  to  eighteen  BobeH  went  on 
fretting,  fidgcttiiig,  and  working  alternately, 
until  one  day  there  was  a  rumour  of  a  grand 
new  bridge  to  be  built  over  the  Alster,  about 


eleven  miles  above  oar  hcrase;  bene 
where  there  was  a  fallin  the  water,  a  n 
factory  was  going  to  be  built  for  weavi 
stockings.  Neither  good  words  nor  ill  i 
would  keep  Bobert  from  goinc^  up  there 
after  day,  and  staying  Ull  nightfalL  II 
in  the  time  of  hay  harvest,  and  my  fi 
was  often  angry  at  his  absence.  One  di 
sud  to  him  in  a  rage,  little  i  thinkinj 
words  would  be  taken  in  plain  earnest : 

^  If  any  of  those  engineering,  azth 
machine  fellows  will  take  theet,  Robert, 
may  Hnd  thyself  to  them  for  life  ;  1 1 
want  to  see  thy  idle  fue  again.** 

Bobert  did  not  oome  back  that  night 
the  next  morning  he  fetched  his  clothes  i 
his  father  was  out  in  the  fields^  and  ealj 
women  at  home.  Aunt  Ann»  was  ten 
vexed,  and  sent  to  call  his  lather  in 
mother  would  have  had  Bobert  ge  i 
out  seeing  him,  but  the  lad  said  : 

''Nay,  I've  mv  father's  leave;"  asd 
stood  up  with  his  bonnie  young  £iee 
glowing  and  brave^  fearing  none  of  us.  "  W 
I'm  a  man,  Mary  shall  come  and  keep 
house — won't  you,  Mary  1  '*     I  promised  I 

We  were  amazed  to  see  how  mj  fti 
took  it,  when  Aunt  Anna  told  him  Bo) 
was  set  on  gmng,  and  nothing  eonld  i 
him.  The  two  took  a  long  look  at  i 
other,  as  if  measuring  their  stresffth  v  t 
they  shook  hands.  My  mother  cried  to  M 

**  If  the  lad  will  co,  let  him  go  in  ^ 
said  my  father;  ''I  can  make  notkini 
him.  Anna,  fetch  up  a  bottle  of  wiat 
drink  his  health  at  the  dinner.  Thy  en 
father  will  be  displeased,  lad  ;  thori* 
wilful  as  ever  Paul,  my  brother,  was^  a 
misdoubt  me  that  thou'U  prosper  as 
but  thou  shall  not  go  with  a  corse  at 
back,  my  lad." 

And  so  Bobert  left  us. 

I  should  be  twenty-eieht  or  twenty 
years  old  at  that  time,  and  in  my  own  m 
had  a  strange  hankering  to  go  after  tli« 
and  take  care  of  him  ;  and  as  if  to  giv« 
my  liberty,  in  the  year  that  followed  Ui' 
grandfather  and  grandmother  were 
taken  away,  and  those  who  were  left 
well  able  to  take  tent  for  themselves.  S 
don't  know  that  I  would  have  left  hoi 
my  own  mother  had  not  said,  one  Chrii 
night,  the  first  he  was  away,  "  Our  B 
will  be  glati  to  see  you,  Mar)\  Your  i 
and  I  were  saying,  why  should  ycm  m 
aud  stop  with  him  for  the  change." 
mother  spoke  for  me  as  much  or  more 
for  him ;  but  what  for,  has  nothing  to  do 
Bobert's  story  ;  so  I  pass  over  that. 

I  went  away  to  Bobert  at  Binning' 
where  he  was  —  an  ugly  great  town  t 
not  what  it  is  now — and  truly,  the  lad 
glad  to  have  a  face  that  he  knew  about 
i  had  a  little  fortune  of  my  own,  so  th 
was  no  burden  on  him ;  but  afterwaid: 
things  turned  out,  a  helpc  I  took  t 
rooms  in  a  cottage  a  good  naif-mile  from 
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to^n,  and  be  changed  to  live  with  m«.  In 
the  day  be  was  at  ^otk  m  one  of  those  yaat 
Tuanufactoriefl  of  iron  machiDerj  ; — I  did  see 
over  one  once,  but  what  with  the  heatj  the 
noise,  and  the  atir,  I  could  not  tell  now 
what  it  was  like — ^and  in  the  eyeningB  I  had 
him  mostly  with  me.  He  waa  not  bo  moiry 
a  eompunion  aa  he  bad  used  to  be,  for  hi  a  great 
Idea  ha^l  just  begiin  to  germinate,  and  many 
a  mient  hour  I  sat  at  one  end  of  the  table, 
while  he  at  the  other  was  working  out  his 
calculations,  and  making  drawings  oi  different 
parts  of  machinery.  He  got  to  making  model  a 
after,  and  many  a  one  djd  be  fimz  down  and 
break.  Tiiere  waii  difficalty  after  diMculty 
to  overcome. 

He  would  l^ture  to  me  abont  bis  d raw- 
in  ga  Bometiraea,  and  try  to  niake  me  nnder- 
Atand  the  relative  power  of  thb  and  that 
lever  and  wheel ;  and  though  I  could  have 
reroerobered  at  the  time,  I  could  not  tell  you 
now,  if  1  would,  one  fiftieth  part  of  what  be 
8aid«  Thia  waa  to  aave  la  Dour  and  waste; 
that  for  safety ;  this  for  speed,  tt  waa  impose 
iible  to  avoid  beiag  intereated  in  his  work, 
seeing  how  hie  heart  and  soul  were  bound  up 
in  it,  I  waa  as  eager  he  should  iucceed  as  he 
waa  himself,  **  If  I  do  lucceed,  Mary,  it  will 
b«  the  making  of  me ;  and  I  mil  sucoeed/^  he 
tiBed  to  say^  after  every  failure.  And  I 
believed  he  would* 


Moin'BS  went  on,  years  went  on^and  Robert 
wai  twenty- five,  with  bis  idea  at  ill  un  wrought 
out.  In  the  midst  of  hi3  bani  toil  and  al*- 
sorbin g  thoughts  1  was  glad  that  he  still 
kept  his  kill  J  J  warm,  maidy  heart.  There  is 
a  stiort  bit  in  his  story  that  I  must  not  leave 
out— that  about  Rosie  Kir  wan.  Her  mother 
waa  a  near  neighbour  of  onrsj  and  we  had 
made  acquaintance  in  our  walks,  liosie  came 
to  tea  with  me  sometimes,  and  that  was  the  way 
she  and  Robert  came^  first  to  know,  and  after^ 
wards  to  love,  each  other,    Bosie  was  not  so 

£retty  as  she  was  fresh-looking —  fresh  as  a 
lay  momiug  in  Alsterdalc,  or  as  a  half-blown 
rose ;  a  tall  girl,  straight  and  stix}ng,  with  a 
fOimd  waist  and  a  throat  white  and  smooth  as 
ft  marble  figure  ;  a  firm  step,  a  quiek  eye^  and 
father  a  breezy  tempe^r,  I  liked  her  very 
much  ;  she  was  a  fratxk,  honest,  sensible  girl, 
and  her  mother  had  brought  her  up  welL 

They  came  tn  an  agreement  between  tbem- 
•elves  soon^  and  it  was  really  a  plea^^nt  sight 
to  see  Robert  at  his  work  and  Ro«e  leaning 
over  bim,  bending  her  tine  brows  and  setting 
hift  lips  firm  in  a  conscientious  endeavour  to 
take  it  all  in^  and  then  giving  me  a  quick 
little  glance  across  the  table,  as  much  aa  to 
My,  "  I  can't  understand  it  one  bit.'' 

Mrs.  Kirwan  was  aatislied  with  the  en- 
gagement, though  X  did  not  quite  approve  of 
her  way  of  speaking  of  it  Hhe  said,  "  It  is 
always  a  good  speculation  for  a  girl  to  marry 
a  young  man  of  talent  and  energy,  though  he 
may  not  be  rich  ;  he  is  almost  sura  to  make 


some  way  In  the  world*  I  must  confess  that 
X  should  not  let  Roele  throw  herself  away  cm 
anybody ;  and,  if  Robert  gets  forward  as  he 
promises  to  do,  I  shall  be  slad  to  let  him 
have  ber.    She  is  a  good  girl. 

The  young  things  made  no  caleulatione, 
being  content,  apparently,  with  the  present 
time  of  loving  each  other. 

TL 

At  last  the  day  came  when  Robert  walked 
io to  my  parlour  one  night  and  said,  "It  is 
done,  Mary,"  His  face  was  all  alight  with 
pride  and  satb faction^  for  Rosie  %ns  there^ 
and^  when  be  spoke,  she  marched  atratght  up 
to  him,  and  gave  bim  a  kiss,  "  I  promised  I 
wouldf  Maiy,^'  said  she,  blushing  Uke  a  rose ; 
"  I  promised  him  six  months  ago  j "  and  the 
sbamo-faced  girl  looked  as  if  she  bad  done 
wrong,  whereas  Robert  vowed  she  had  been 
hard  as  flinty  and  that  was  the  very  first  time 
she  had  sufiVred  their  lips  to  meet,  "  Thi^n 
it  is  a  kiss  for  luck,^'  said  I ;  and  Hoeie  was 
as  still  as  a  mouse  all  the  evening  after* 

We  had  to  hear  about  his  sncoess  now.  It 
waa  a  grand  invention  we  knew  then,  and  all 
the  worM  knows  it  now  ;  but,  there  were 
many  things  to  be  done  before  Robert  was  to 
be  a  made  man  by  iL  I  believe  people  are 
no  more  ready  now  than  they  were  then  to 
adopt  new  systems  ;  but  it  bad  been  sub- 
mitted to  a  number  of  men,  both  scientific 
and  practical,  and  they  all  pronounced  it  the 
finest  invention  of  the  age.  He  must  get  it 
patented  ;  he  must  do  this,  he  must  do  that, 
ne  must  do  the  other^    Words, 

He  bade  Rosie  and  me  good-bye,  and  carried 
his  model  to  London— it  waa  great  expense — 
and  there  he  stayed  ;  we  beiug  very  anxious 
all  the  time.  To  tell  you  the  backwards  and 
forwards  work  he  bad,  the  advice  on  one 
hand  and  the  warnings  on  the  other,  would 
be  more  than  I  eould  do^  or  than  you  would 
care  to  hear.  Besides,  is  it  not  known  well 
enough,  by  all  who  interest  themselves  in 
such  things,  the  trouble  there  is  to  get  a  new 
invention  adopted  1 

Alt  this  time  in  London  was  loat  timei. 
Robert  wanted  money,  and  money  he  had 
not  J  and  he  was  not  earning  any.  My  father 
bad  done  for  him  all  he  ever  intended  to  do, 
so  I  parted  with  my  fortune,  all  but  a  bare 
maibtenance,  and  kept  him  for  a  month  or 
two  longer,  tryiog  on  all  sides  to  get  some- 
one to  adopt  his  invention.  Nobody  would  or 
could.  It  was  a  depressed  season,  and  there 
was  no  spirit  to  risk  the  production  of  auy- 
thiug  novel  and  eoeiily. 

He  came  back  to  me:  that  time  I  waa 
alone,  and  glad  I  wns  that  it  so  bApi»eiie<l.  I 
should  not  have  known  him  if  I  hii/tl  met  bim 
ill  a  strange  place  niiexpecteilly.  All  tiie 
healthy  brown  was  gone  out  of  his  face,  his 
skin  was  pallid, his  ey^ds and  tern  ^iles  wt^rc  sunk, 
his  clothes  were  banging  about  bim  as  if  they 
had  been  made  for  a  man  twice  his  size.  When 
he  spoke^  it  was  in  a  hurried,  nervotis  way,  and 
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hiB  hands  trembled  as  if  he  had  had  a  stroke 
O,  how  ill  he  looked !  It  is  my  belief  that 
in  the  last  months  he  had  been  away,  he  had 
never  hi\d  enough  to  eat. 

One  stormy  winter  night  he  came,  without 
having  iriven  me  warning.  He  was  drenched 
with  rain,  and  I  said  to  him  something  about 
the  folly  of  walking  in  his  bad  health  m  such 
weather,  and  where  was  his  luggage  ?  He 
spread  out  his  poor,  thin  hands,  and  said,  with 
an  attempt  at  a  smiley  **  I  carry  all  my  pos- 
sessions on  ray  back,  Mary;**  and  then  he 
flung  himself  down  into  a  chair,  and,  leaning 
his  face  on  the  table,  sobbed  like  a  child.  1 
shall  never  forget  him  as  he  appeared  that 
night — never,  while  I  live.  He  was  no  more 
like  the  Kobert  who  had  left  me  nine  months 
before,  than  the  broken  bits  of  drift-wood 
lying  on  the  sea-shore  now,  are  like  the  brave 
ship  that  sailed  out  of  harbour  a  year  ago. 
He  could  tell  me  nothing  that  night ;  but, 
next  (lay  he  said  that,  finding  he  should  never 
be  able  to  do  better  for  his  mvention,  poor  as 
he  waa^  he  had  given  it  up  to  the  manufac- 
turer of  machinery  in  whose  service  he  had 
worked,  on  condition  that  he  would  bring  it 
out  within  three  years.     "  I  don't  care  for 

frofits,  Mary ;  let  us  have  enough  to  live,  and 
shall  be  satisfied,**  said  he.  Tou  see  he 
was  so  weak  and  worn  down  that  his  spirit 
was  half  broken. 

^  But  Kosie  Kirwan,**  I  suggested. 

He  got  up,  and  walked  quickly  through 
the  room.  **Don*t  talk  about  her,  Mary! 
How  long  is  it  since  she  has  been  here  1  ** 

I^>sie  and  her  mother  had  been  away  in 
London  ever  so  long,  I  told  him. 

'*  And  they  have  not  couie  back  ?  then  you 

don't  know  1 '*    He  came  to  a  full  stop 

in  front  of  me. 

I  said  no,  I  knew  nothing.  What  was  there 
to  know  ? 

•*  IJosie  and  I  have  broken.  I  declare,  Mary, 
it  was  almost  a  relief ;  for  how  could  I  keep 
her  as  ahe  has  been  kept  ?  Her  mother  heard 
how  badly  I  was  prospering,  and  said  the  en- 
gagement must  be  dropped.  I  did  not  try  to 
hold  her  to  it — she  would  have  stood  by  me  ; 
but *'  and  the  poor  lad's  voice  broke  down. 

Kosie  married,  a  year  or  two  after,  a  cousin 
of  lier  own :  I  believe  it  was  a  perfectly  happy 
and  suitable  marriage. 

VIL 

After  this,  Kobei-t  had  a  bad  illness,  and 
his  brain  was  affected,  more  or  less,  to  the 
end  of  his  life  in  consequence  ;  but,  the  inter- 
vals between  were  long^  and  he  and  I  together 
led  a  not  unhappy  life.  In  less  than  two  yeara 
there  was  scarcely  an  extensive  manufactory 
in  the  kiugdom  that  liad  not  adopted  Bobert^ 
invention,  and  its  usefulness  was  extended  to 
far  other  and  different  purposes  than  he  had 
designed.  It  was  like  a  new  urinciple  in 
merhanical  powers  that  he  had  discovered 
and  developed,  for  others  to  carry  fonn^uxi. 
The  pci-son  whose  capital  had  enabled  him  to 


bring  to  practical  resnlts  what  Bobert 
designed,  grew  a  very  rich  man  speedily 
once  sent  Robert  a  fifty-pound  note,  au< 
were  not  in  the  position  to  refuse  it. 
said  before,  I  had  parted  with  all  but  a 
subsistence.  Bobert  was  never  more  t 
work.  We  went  to  a  seaside  village, 
stayed  there  a  year  or  two.  in  the  hope 
the  change  would  restore  iiim  ;  but  it  i 
did.  He  liked  to  sit  on  the  sands,  tn 
out  impossible  designs  with  his  stick, 
demonstrating  their  feasibility  to  me.  i 
the  lectures  f  got,  I  ought  to  be  one  o( 
first  theoretical  machinists  of  the  age. 

There  is  nothing  more  to  tell :  he  I 
eleven  years  longer,  and  we  went  boa 
Alsterdale  to  my  mother.  M.j  father 
dead  then,  and  Charles  had  the  farm;  and 
Tate  and  he  held  long  talks  on  Uncle  Pi 
grave,  and — I  think  that's  all.  He  frequft 
said,  especially  towards  the  last,  ^Mi 
whatever  people  think,  and  however  it  a 
seem,  remember,  I  am  not  a  disappoim 
man.    I  have  done  my  work.** 

Poor  Ilobert*8  opinion  may  not  be  i 
opinion  of  those  who  read  these  lines ;  bat 
was  his,  and  it  is  mine.  Afler  all  tin 
years,  it  matters  not  a  thought  who  ii  rig 
and  who  is  wrong.  I  always  hoped  thit 
would  be  taken  first,  for  who  would  In 
cai-ed  for  him  like  me  ?  I  had  my  den 
I  have  outlived  him  more  than  thirty  jem 

FSELLISM. 

It  ii  of  no  use  denying  the  fiust^  tilt  tb 
hard  word,  which  stands  at  the  headoCthi 
article,  is  an  introduction  from  the  GrM^« 
my  own  hazarding,  as  far  as  the  E^liihm 
nacular  is  concerned.  The  French,  certaint 
have  printed  ^'psellisme"  in  their  msdifl 
dictionaries,  but  it  has  never  become  a  hoot 
hold  word ;  and  although  professors  of  pie 
lismology  have  existed  for  some  time  py 
and  are  on  the  increase,  they  have  not  f 
ventured  to  engrave  on  their  door^dit 
'' PSELLI8MOLOGI8T,'*  that  I  am  aware^  s 
even  "balbutist/*  if  it  should  appear 
them  that  a  sounding  title  derived  from  tl 
Latin  would  prove  more  attractive  to  paaii 
customers.  Not  to  veil  the  mystery  t( 
darkly,  psellism  is  the  act  of  stammerioi 
au«l,  as  an  oculist  is  a  person  who  cor 
defects  in  your  sight,  so  a  balbutist  would  1 
one  who  remedies  stuttering  in  your  speec 
As  numerous  advertising  balbutisti,  or  pii 
lismologists,  almost  daily  advance  Uu 
claims  to  the  ^tronage  of  their  hesitatii 
friends,  I  will  indulge  in  a  little  quiet  dt 
on  the  affection  of  pi^llism  itself. 

One  of  our  most  astute  politidam,  f 
being  asked  what  were  the  surest  means 
succeed  in  society,  answered,  **  Give  g« 
wine.**  The  stock  in  the  cellar  would  acuff 
the  business.  A  inan*8  bins  would  be  I 
best  introduction  and  testimonials.  Bee 
wing  port,  cool  claret^  creamy  champagi 
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and  rub;  burgundy,  would  endue  tlieuf 
Hberal  dispenaer  With  irrcsiBtible  attrActiona, 
u  adso  with  I  Mil  Up  I  liable  virtuet.  Next  to 
ike  niajcim  '^Give  gocMj  wine/* — perhaps  <to 
an  equality  with  it, — the  rule  Tor  social  ad- 
Tftncemf  ut  m  En  g  J  ami  ia,  ^'  Be  a  flueut 
speaker."  lDate;td  of  a  aeleetiou  of  t^uoice 
irWages — or  rather  conjointly  witli  them,  if 
^iMi  caa— estifcbltahf  ao^newbere  at  the  kick 
of  jour  toDpie  and  in  dose  proximity  to 
^tir  windpipCj  an  inexhaustible  renerroir  of 
sjlkhtej^,  w o n  1  Hf  and  6« D t encei*  Acq u  ire  the 
§ki  of  curling  and  frizzing  bald,  worn-out 
UMB  of  grisly-grey  apeech,  into  juvenite 
lo<^s  of  novel  phms^'tilogy.  Be  ready  to 
apply  all  Blurts  of  crimping- irons  and  po- 
matum  to  The  hafipieet  moment  of  my  life. 
Keep  Unaceiistoni«;d  aa  I  am  to  public 
ipeaking  in  p^pillotes^  ready  to  be  un- 
iirled  after  dinrter  into  elaBtic  and  glistening 
ireeees.    So  shaU  you  vm^  from  vice  to  chair, 


of  stammerers  around  a  Hupper-table ;  and 
that  tlie  victims  of  the  plot,  wljen  they  dia^ 
covoi'ed  th^  trick,  were  near  toising  ihelr 
hospitable  entertainer  out  of  window — -which 
he  waa  not  very  far  from  doa^^rviug. 

Tlmre  are  Tarious  forms  of  impeded 
speed  I }  or  dyilaliea,  learnedly  BpE?aking ; 
stammering  in  an  idiopaUuc  dydaly,  tliat  i^^a 
difficulty  of  a  special  nature.  According  to 
a  me4 Ileal  man  who  had  been  a  sLammerer, 
but  who  cured  himself  stammeriug  ia  a  ner- 
vous inflection  or  spasm  of  the  orgaris  of 
respiration,  its  effect  being  to  clieck  the 
action  of  the  will  on  those  organs,  Stam* 
me  ring  ce^uies  when  the  spaamoilie  tit  is  over, 
ami  respiration  is  regularly  performed.  He 
states  til  at,  In  the  different  stages  of  stam- 
mering, it  may  be  stopped  by  making  a 
strong  inspiration,  or  by  drawing  in  the 
bieatli  forcibly ;  which  causes  the  disorderly 
movements  of  the  organs  of  respiration  to 
^om.    common -co  uncih  nan   to    mayor,   from  eea^e,   nud    regulates  them  by   th^  cc  rubral 


^ardian  to   fifoven^or,   from  justice   of  the 
peace  to  member  of  parliament^  from  M*P.  to 


indiieuce  of  the  will.     By  this  siinple  pro- 
ceeding— ^wbieh  was  not  his  own  discovery^ 


lord  of  the  treastiry,  l^rst  or  last.    The  gift  of  i  but  ha^l  been  indicated  to  him  by  Dr.  Litidt, 


the  gab  is  the  choict^^t  endowment  that  a 
fairy  godmother  can  bestow  on  her  pet.  If 
pearls  and  Tmv4  do  but  flow  from  the  lips,  all 
the  rest  is  sure  to  work  welL 

But  imagine  an  aspirant  addressing  his 
audjence  thus  :  ^'  Lfi-Ut- ladies  and  gen -gen- 
gentlemen,  I  ri-ri-ris#  to  pro- pro- propose  a 
^tgast,  which  you  will  re-re-receivc  with  ac- 
clamation/^ No  prospect  of  grati^eil 
tbition  can  await  an  unhappy  orator  like 
IS.  The  very  waiters  wouJa  be  tempted  to 
iterrupt  him  with  "  He^he-he*bear  I  ^'  and 
H-b-b-li-bravo  !  "  The  attendant  vocalic ta 
Quld  jlhistrate  his  speech  not  with  an  echo 
\g  or  a  laughing  chorus,  but  more  appro-- 
ately  with  a  stuttering  catch — if  such  a 
,tch  exist.  The  toast-master  himself  would 
bibe  the  infection^  and  utter  his  deep-toned 
unoementi    oonvulsively   in  jerks^  and 

worat  of  it  is  that,  in  general,  the 

Dore   a  man  stammers,  the  more  he  will 

tiere  are  persona  in  whose  presence  stam- 

are  sore  to  stumtner  worse,  as  there 

people  in  whose  company  you  speak  a 

breign    language    less    fluently    than   with 

tbers.     Like  almost  all  who  are  a^tcted 

itb  infirmities  from  which  the  majority  of 

are  free,  stammerers  are  painfully  eus- 

eptible  of  ridicule,  and  resent  keenly  any- 

llhing  which   seems   to  thern  intended  as  a 

l&ioiskcry  of  their  misfortune.      Two  stam* 

uerers,  ignorant  of  each  other's  peculiarity, 

net,  A  disjoin  tod  reply  was  given  to  a  broken 

ddress.    The  bystanders  laughed;  the  in- 

rlocutors  got  into  a  rage^  each   believing 

at  the  otlicr  was  insulting  him  ;  and  the 

lialogue  would  hare  been  abruptly  termi- 

Lted  by  blows,  had  not  one  of  the  audien«^e 

[>jQ3e  forwaril  with  an  explanation.    There  is 

floMIng  rumour  of  some  one  having,  on 

i  oocaaian,  malictoualy  assembled  a  p^rty 


of  Benie — he  cured  himself,  at  the  Hge  of 
twenty,  of  a  most  decided  and  coo  firmed 
habit  of  stammering.  He  believes,  however, 
tliat  his  recovery  was  aided  by  gymnastic 
exercises,  which  he  practised  with  couHiiie* 
rable  a.sslduity,  and  which  would  derive 
their  efficacy  from  au^enting  the  artion  of 
the  brain  opon  the  whole  muscular  system. 
All  oihtir  modes  of  treatment,  he  asserts,  are 
only  *fmpiric,  because  they  are  based  on  an 
inaccurate  explanation  of  the  plienom(.'UQn 
they  are  intended  to  cure.  Such  mtrihods 
have  succeeded,  only  because  they  controlled 
the  function  of  respiration  ;  though  their  ad- 
vocatifs  may  not  have  been  aware  of  it. 

Stammering  is  scarcely  perceptible  in  early 
childhood,  but  reveals  itself  as  the  age  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen  approaches.  At  that 
time  its  intensity  is  propoilioned  to  the  sus- 
ceptibiiity  of  the  patient  and  the  dcvi^lop- 
meut  of  his  iutelUgence,  his  wants,  and  his 
desires.  It  diminishes  durifig  mnturer  Hfe, 
in  proportion  as  the  character  becomes  culm 
and  staid,  to  decrease  atill  more,  or  to  ceass 
entirely,  as  old  age  advances.  At  a  variable 
epoch  of  closing  babyhood,  namely,  when  Ihe 
Tocal  apparatus  and  the  mental  education 
are  sufficiently  complete  to  opeu  relations 
with  the  external  world,  the  existence  of 
stammering  manifests  itself  in  a  way  not  to 
be  mifltaken.  Its  intensity  augments  with 
the  increase  of  years  and  the  growth  of 
the  passions*  Stammering  then  risos  ^^a  s 
barrier  by  which  the  sufit^rer  feels  that  the 
world  without  is  separated  from  the  world 
within  him,  and  has  often  a  moat  unhappy 
effect  on  his  disposition^  Seeing  iu  his  in- 
firmity nothing  but  a  source  of  embsuraaa- 
ment»  his  very  fears  contribute  not  a  Uttl© 
to  increase  his  hesitation.  Concentrating 
hid  imiweisions  within  his  own  breiist,  he 
becomes    taciturn,    watchful,    and    acutely 
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observant ;  that  it,  if  his  character  continue 
timid  and  reserved.  If,  on  the  contrary,  his 
miud  is  irritated  by  the  consciousness  of  his 
strange  condition,  the  stammerer  is  soured 
into  hasty  irascibility,  and  his  physiognomy 
acquires  a  passionate  and  violent  expression. 

But,  Btammering  is  not  always  continuous 
in  its  hold  on  the  patient ;  it  is  sometimes 
subject  to  intermittent  fits.  Although  the 
cause  of  the  phenomenon  is  not  always  ap- 
precial>le,  it  has  nevertheless  been  observed 
that  there  are  stammerers  who  manifest  a 
marked  susceptibilitv  to  atmospheric  in- 
fluences, and  who  hesitate  more  or  less 
according  as  the  weather  is  dry  or  moist,  hot 
or  cold.  A  multitude  of  external  circum- 
stances exert  their  influence  on  stammerers  : 
one  will  hesitate  more  when  he  is  in  company 
with  a  large  number  of  people  ;  another,  on 
the  contrary,  will  get  the  master  of  his  in- 
firmity on  such  occasions.  Some  are  incapable 
of  reading  without  stammering  much  :  others 
will  not  stammer  at  all  when  they  read  aloud, 
or  declaim  what  they  have  learnt  by  heart. 
Frequently,  stammerers  are  able  to  sing,  to 
recite  verses — Alexandrines  especially — with- 
out the  slightest  difficulty.  Nevertheless, 
the  rule  is  not  without  its  exceptions ;  there 
are  persons  who  stammer  even  when  they 
sin<r.  There  are  certain  stammerers  who 
speak  fluently  when  carried  away  by  the  heat 
of  Ttassion  ;  others,  under  the  same  influence, 
make  unheard-of  eflbrts,  in  vain.  Their 
respiration  is  stopped,  the  countenance  be- 
comes convulsed,  and  they  experience  a  veri- 
table suffocation  without  being  able  to  pro- 
nounce a  single  word,  or  even  to  emit  a  vocal 
sound. 

It  id  not  rare  for  stammerers  who  have 
SBsumod  a  mask,  to  cease  to  stammer  under 
tlieir  disguise ;  the  fact  probably  results  as 
much  from  the  hardihood  conferred  by  the 
incognito  as  from  the  high  tenor  or  falsetto 
voice  in  which  masqueraders  are  accustomed 
to  speak.  Natural  strength  of  mind  and 
force  of  character,  joined  to  the  unremitting 
attention  which  certain  stammerers  have  paid 
to  their  own  symptoms,  have  enabled  them 
occasionally  to  improve  their  elocution,  and 
even  completely  to  vanquish  their  infirmity. 
But  such  spontaneous  and  permanent  cures 
more  frequently  and  more  naturally  arise,  as 
has  been  stated,  from  the  progress  of  maturity 
and  the  approach  of  old  age.  It  has  been 
aHi^erted  that  women  never  stammer;  it  is 
correct  that  they  are  much  more  rarely  so 
affected  than  men.  If  we  may  confide  in  the 
statistics  of  psellism,  one  man  out  of  every 
two  thousand  five  hundred  stammers,  whereas 
only  one  woman  in  twenty  thousand,  halts 
in  her  speech.  The  fair  sex  retain  unim- 
peached  their  established  repute  for  fluency 
of  tongue. 

It  is  important  to  know  which  organ,  the 
brain  or  the  tongue,  is  at  fault  in  each  special 
case  of  stammering ;  for,  this  form  of  impeded 
utterance  has  been  attempted  to  be  cured  in 


two  ways — morally,  or  by  mental  inflae 
and  physically,  or  by  aai^oal  agency, 
strabismus,  or  cross  eye,  is  cauMd  by 
undue  tension  of  certain  muscles,  and 
been  cured — temporarily,  at  least— by  < 
sion  of  the  overtight  muscle,  so  stamnie 
has  been  suspected  to  arise  from  extr 
contraction  of  certain  mnscles  of  the  ton 
and  its  cure  has  been  actually  attemptec 
the  operation  of  dividing  the  ofiending  i 
cles.  What  success  or  durable  improves 
has  resulted  from  the  experiment  is  not ' 
precisely  to  be  asoertained.  Good  newswi 
nave  been  sure  to  be  trumpeted  ab 
Mental  curative  means  are  founded  on 
supposition  that  stammering  arises  fi 
the  speak er*s  imagination  run  n  ins  on  U 
than  the  organs  of  speech  can  follow  it« 
that  they  trip  themselves  up  in  their  K 
to  start  at  full  gallop.  Natural  timiditj 
character  is  another  cause  assigncni  fi>r' 
affection.  Apoplexy,  even,  and  bad  fe? 
are  said  to  have  had  the  same  result.  Ks 
ing  aloud  is  a  restrictive  discipline,  and  st 
a  previously  arranged  converaatioD.  ' 
mnster  aerees  with  his  pupil,  tlius :— We  i 
talk  about  such  a  subject ;  I  will  put  a  sei 
of  questions  having  reference  to  the  viewi 
the  question  which  I  now  propound  to  y 
Tou  will  think  theni  over  sind  he  prefmivij 
answer  them.  We  will  be  quite  alone ; 
will  sit  opposite  to  you,  looking  you  fail 
the  face.  Reply  deliberately,  and  let  m  \ 
if  we  cannot  conclude  our  interview  w'uhc 
a  stammering  fit,  and  with  the  least  licni 
tion  possible. 

Chanting,  instead  of  speaking,  or  tal^ 
in  recitative  like  operatic  dialo£;i]es,h»sU 
tried  as  a  mode  of  training.  It  is  uselei^ 
think  of  it  as  a  permanent  mode  of  einn 
ing  ideas  ;  because  the  patient  woulJ  \x 
conspicuous  in  society  for  liis  8on«j,  as  be  I 
been  for  his  hesitation.  Aa  an  "exercise 
may  do  good,  and  is  founded  on  the  circi 
stance  that  almost  all  habitual  stuttei 
ceiise  to  stammer  if  they  sing  words  to  a  « 
known  air.  A  stammering  domestic  U 
into  a  room,  to  tell  his  master  some  imj 
taut  news.  His  vocal  organs  were  couvn 
and  dumb.  The  more  violent  were  his  eff 
to  s]>eak,  the  less  could  his  words  find 
terance. 

"Sing  what  you  have  to  say,"  cricl 
head  of  the  household,  out  of  patience  ;  w 
the  dumb  man  warbled  the  tune  of  Go  1 1 
the  King,  to  a  triplet  which  he  iuiprovise 

**  Send  for  the  fi-ire-men. 
Scud  for  the  fire-nicii,  the 
Houie  it  on  fire  !  ** 

Be  it  observed  that,  in  singing,  the  insp 
tions  are  measured  and  regulated,  which  i 
accordance  with  Dr.  Lindt's  theory  of  cun 

The  best  authorities  maintain  that  the 
citing  cause  of  stammering  is  cerebral  in 
nature  ;  although  what  that  cause  precv 
is,  may  remain  among  the  mysteries  otadei 
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The  mechanism  of  niaDY  of  out  habitual 
functioDS  cmiBot  be  traced  ^tep  by  step;  they 
are  instinctively  perforin ed»  The  instincti  in 
Its  perfection,  or  its  defect^  renders  a  man 
Adroit,  or  clumay  ;  it  makes  the  dajicer  follow, 
or  break ,  the  measure  of  the  muBic;  ;  it  etiuaea 
the  vociilist  to  aing  in  tune,  or  out  of  tune  ; 
it  oonatitutes  the  g:reAt  aiilat,  the  grand  exe- 
cutive geiaus.  From  it  ana  derived  grace,  or 
un  grace  fulness,  expreitsion,  or  vacancy  of 
<jouuteijance  ;  it  presides  also  over  the  inuu- 
memble  combinations  of  muscular  motion 
D€Ct?sflary  to  form  the  voice  and  speech-  Some 
latent  derangement  of  the  instinctive  me- 
chanism of  speech,  is  the  cause  of  utamroer- 
iog  ;  of  that  there  can  be  little  doubt.  Any 
farther  explanation  of  its  origin  may  be  looked 
upon  as  illasory. 

Several  systems  of  cure  have  enjoyed  in 
their  turn  a  temporary  vo^e,  Mrs*  Leigh, 
of  New  York,  having  observed  that  at  the 
moment  when  the  stammerer  henitates^  his 
tongue  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  his  mouth, 
instead  of  touching  the  palate,  which  is  itt 
usual  position  iwith  persons  who  speak  with- 
out beaitatingt  conceived  the  notion  that,  by 
making  the  patient  raise  the  tip  of  his  tongue 
mid  apply  it  to  tlie  palate ^  the  infirmity  might 
be  remeciied.  She  trained  her  &i-^t  pujiil  to 
apeak  in  this  way^  expressly  furbidding  him 
to  practise  aoy  other  mode  of  ntlerance ;  and, 
gradnnlly  conforming  his  pTontniciallon  to  its 
natural  type,  she  ootained  a  complete  sue* 
eesa.  In  consequence,  she  founded  at  New 
Tork  an  institution  for  the  cure  of  stam- 
mering :  fixjm  which,  betweE»n  eighteen 
hundi'iid  and  twenty -five  and  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  tliirty,  she  is  said  to  have  tnrneJ 
cut  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  cures. 
The  time  required  for  a  complete  reforma- 
tion wofl  varJiible ;  it^  duration  depended 
less  on  the  intensity  of  the  inirmity  than 
on  the  eutrgy  of  the  patient's  character. 
The  lon|;est  treatment  did  not  last  more  than 
six  weeks  ;  it  wiia  not  unusual  to  fitid  it  ter- 
minated in  a  few  days,  or  even  in  a  few  hours* 
The  last  was  the  m&Qf  when  the  patient,  fully 
persuaded  that  by  raising  hia  tongue  the  difti* 
eulty  would  be  overcome,  felt  confidence  in 
the  discipline  ;  and  being  a^ured  that,  thus^ 
be  would  ceas«  from  staiumeriog,  was  cured 
on  the  spot*  Desirous  of  spreading  her 
method  in  Europe,  Mrs.  Leigh  confided  it^. 
under  secresy,  to  M.  Malbouche,  who  intro* 
dnced  it,  at  first^  into  the  Low  Countries. 
Soon  afterwards,  Dr,  Hart  effected  several 
cures  in  Euj^land,  by  pursuing  her  phtn.  On 
M,  Mai bouche*s  arrival  in  Paris,  the  Aeaderay 
of  Sciences  instructed  Mngendie  to  examioe 
and  report  upon  the  system.  M.  Mai  bo  uc  he 
had  a  conference  with  his  learned  judges,  and 
cured  in  their  presence  several  stammering 
palients,  and,  among  othe  rs^  two  selected 
oy  themselves.  It  appears  that  the  great 
defoct  of  the  means  adopted  by  Mrs.  Leigh  i^ 
that  they  are  not  applicabla  to  all  oases 
indlscr  i  mlnately. 


Another  paeUismologistj  M*  Colorabat,  eon- 
tended  that  rhythm  is  an  efficacious  agent  fur 
eradicating  stammering  ;  be  beat  time,  as  it 
were,  to  every  syllable,  with  bis  finger  and 
thumb.  In  six  years,  Colomobat  cured  two 
hundred  and  thirty- two  out  of  three  hun- 
dred patients;*  Another  professor  caused  Ids 
pupils  to  make  violent  movements  with  their 
arms,  in  accompaniment  to  every  sound.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  both  rh;? thm,  and 
violent  muscular  exercise,  are  means  of  con-* 
trolling  the  respiration. 

The  balbutistic  literature  of  the  current 
year  demonstrates  the  existence  of  rival  can- 
didates for  fame  far  more  clearly  than  it  ex- 
plains  or  establishes  their  method.  A  welU 
printed  pamphlet  tells  us  that  human  s^jeecb 
requires  two  separate  sets  of  volitions,  one 
directed  to  the  larynx  for  the  produttion  of 
sounds,  the  other  to  the  mouth  for  thuir  tei»- 
porary  obstruction,  or  pronunciation,  by  whi^'h 
probably  articnUtion  is  meant.  The  volition 
to  sound  a  syllable  must,  therefore,  always 
precede  the  voiition  to  pronounce  it,  fur  wiih* 
out  sound  there  can  be  no  pron  uncial  ion.  On 
the  perfect  accord  l>etween  these  two  sets  of 
volitions  must  depend  the  dexterity  of  the 
luuscuLir  actions  concerned  in  promiuuiation; 
and  under  whateverpeculiarityofeffurt  stam- 
mering may  exhibit  itself,  it  will  always  hB 
found  accompanied,  or  charactertae J,  by  this 
want  of  accord  between  the  organs  of  sound 
and  the  organs  of  pronunciation,  inducing  an 
anticipatory  efibrt  to  pronounce  without  a 
sound. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  that  the  balbutist 
should  require  to  superintend  the  means  of 
cure  persoualiy,  and  that  he  should  advise 
tiie  patient  to  come  and  reaide  beneath  Ids 
roof  His  suggestion,  too,  is  natural  :  that 
although  theliouses  of  married  physicians 
will  be  found  hereafter  to  afford  most  excel- 
lent asylums  for  cliildren  amongst  the  upper 
classes,  such  a  resource  cannot  be  calculated 
on^  for  obvious  reasons,  for  the  middle  and 
lower  classes  ;  for  them  he  hopes  that  private 
benevolence  may  yet  supply  a  want  of  the 
kind,  and  that  an  asylum  for  the  cure  of 
stammering  children  may  soon  be  organ iited. 
To  such  A  great  national  charity  he  wouhl 
most  freely  give  his  gratuitous  services* 
Meanwiiile  lie  cont^idera  unnecessary  to  enter 
**hore**  upon  the  medical  means  proper  to 
employ  for  subduing  the  vascular  ery  thism  of 
the  vessels  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and 
rousing  the  energy  of  the  organic  nervous 
system.  Su^ee  it  to  know  that  the  denutged 
volition  will  be  best  regulated  by  exercisLiig 
the  muscles  of  sound  and  pronunciation  in  a 
manner  difficult  to  des^jribe,  aUhuugh  that 
exercise  is  very  simple,  and  leads  to  greater 
deitterity  in  the  com  pound  actions  atfecting 
8i>ee<:h.  We  are  cuiious  for  moro  precise 
details,  but  must  submit  to  the  same  restraints 
as  the  stammerer  under  cori'ectionj  who,  as 
he  advances,  is  allowed  gradually  to  fore* 
shadow,  as  it  were^  his  future  ^Ei^u^xt^j^^^ss&At:^ 
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influeDce,  or  that  of  his  family,  tbe  jMitieDts 
are  not  allowed  to  deviate.  This  rule  implies 
a  peculiar,  monotonous,  drawline  mode  of 
speech,  in  which  all  the  syllables  have  equal 
time,  80  that  the  volition  can  more  easily 
direct  itself  to  the  preserving  a  continued 
sti-e.'im  of  Bound  in  tlje  rlivma  glottidis. 
Alter  this  lucid  explanation,  afflicted  conver- 
sationalists cau  use  their  own  judgment  as  to 
applying  to  the  oracular  and  poetical  M.D^ 
whose  ''name  is  identified  with  the  successful 
treatment  of  stammering,'*  and  whose  "  trea- 
tise is  the  first  attempt  yet  made  to  scientifi- 
cally explain  the  proximate  cause  of  stam- 
mering, and  unveil  its  system  or  mode  of 
cure.** 

h  or  the  Bomanoe  of  Stammering,  I  must 
refer  the  reader  to  an  autobiography  full  of 
startling  events — and  extraordinary  words  and 
phrases — written  by  a  gentleman  who  turns 
out  to  be  no  less  a  personage  than  "Lord 
Decidious,  for  such  is  your  title,*'  inherited, 
with  a  slight  variation,  from  his  uncle,  Lord 
De^duis, — who  is  now  about  to  enter  parlia- 
ment, where,  he  considerately  remariLs,  he 
must  take  care,  having  been  once  unable  to 
speak  at  all,  not  to  speak  too  much.  His 
lordship  trusts  that  the  reader  will  pardon 
him  for  using  in  this  place  a  "nom  de  lit6- 
raire,**  which  literary  name  he  adorns  by 
allusions  to  a  lady,  whose  feelinjra  he  spares 
by  calling  her  22uitippi ;  by  telling  us  that 
the  dry-rot  is  the  work  of  an  insect  artificer ; 
by  recording  that,  when  a  little  schoolboy, 
he  had  the  purest  tenor  voice  ever  heard 
(precocious  child !) ;  by  softening  down  a 
general  in  a  rage  into  an  irascible  old 
gentleman  ;  by  tne  really  good  joke  of 
the  boy  at  school,  who  having  let  a  piece 
of  BiiB  black  lead  pencil  slip  down  his 
throat,  immediately  swallowed  his  lump  of 
iudia-rubber  to  rub  it  out ;  by  the  favourable 
letter  of  introduction  given  him  by  His 
Grace,  the  Bishop  of  Blank  ;  and  by  his  cri- 
tical notice  of  ''a  little  peculiarity  about 
these  works  on  stammering  (inclodmg  that 
just  alluded  to),  namely,  that  their  writers 
are  more  successful  in  demolishing  rival 
theories  than  in  establishing  their  own." 

Lord  D.  dedicates  his  volume  to  Chevy 
Chase,  £sq^  M.RSX.,  "  author  of  a  treatise 
on  the  Cure  of  Stammering,"  &c^  &c.,  which 
is  doubtless  free  from  the  defects  complained 
of  in  the  other  treatises.  It  was  natural  that 
the  memoir-writer  should  afiSx  the  name  of 
his  fjieud,  Chase,  to  tbe  fly-leaf  before  his 
Preface,  since  that  invaluable  friend  figures, 
together  with  the  other  dramatis  personn,  in 
the  final  scene  in  his  book,  where  ne  regains 
his  lost  heroine,  recovers  his  title  and  estates, 
transports  the  villanous  abstractor  of  his 
father's  will,  magnanimously  allows  his  re- 
pentant stepmother  to  live  unpunished  by 
the  arm  of  the  law,  ''pensioned  by  me  in  a 


country  town,"  on  a  sufficioDt  income  to  gi 
a  cup  of  tea  to  the  captain  bold  of  Halifi 
who  also  lives  in  country  quarters  ;  and  : 
acquires  fluent  speech  under  the  tuition  of  A 
Chase,  Author  of  a  Treatise,  &e^  reviewed 
the  Morning  Post  as  follows  (sMiyertisemenl 
"  We  are  happy  to  notice,"  &a 

If  Lord  D.'s  libretto  were  aet  to  music  ii 
tragi-oomic  opera,  with  orchestral  socoi 
paniments  for  a  full  brass  band,  indudii 
the  poet's  own  private  trumpeter,  the  war 
of  the  final  bravura  (for  the  pnrest  of  teo 
voices  on  this  occauon,  instead  of  for  ti 
prima  aonna,  as  usual),  would  be  teitoil 
these.  I  quote  the  original  lyric,  and  dot 
improvise,  out  only  select. 

(Andante  cantabile.)  Words  are  no  long 
rugged  rocks  over  which  I  am  to  fall  prustni 
To  my  own  wonder  and  delight^  I  hear  my  01 
voice  emerging,  like  some  poor  prisoner,  fro 
its  lone  confinement  (Crescendo.)  1  g 
through  Gray's  Elegy  with  scarcely  a  pam 
(Fortissimo.)  The  means,  too,  by  which 
have  attained  to  this  result,  are  ao  simpis' 
like  the  Copemican  system  of  Ajstronomy 
that  its  beautiful  simplicity  at  ones  pi 
claims  its  truth ;  so  does  this  systtin 
vocalisation  proclaim  itself  as  natand  si 
true  by  its  very  antagonism  to  complcrt 
and  art 

(Allegro  vivace ;  tempo  di  Polka.)  Chsnnf 
with  m^sel^  after  the  first  lesson,  sad  tzesc 
ing  as  if  upon  air,  I  sought  my  home.  *n 
streets  wore  to  me  a  dilferent  aspect;  tl 
lieht  had  a  different  colour.  I  was  deUghfa 
wTien  a  bewildered  provincial  stopped  ■ 
and  asked  me  the  way  to  Oxford  StreeL 
told  him,  in  quite  a  prolix  mauiier,  so  pleas 
was  I  to  hear  myself  talk.  I  felt  an  impul 
to  call  out  in  the  street,  **  Does  any  one  stii 
mer  here  1 "  (Short  solo  of  own  private  tnu 
peter,  to  allow  the  singer  to  take  breath.) 
went  into  several  shops,  and  bought  thinfl 
did  not  want,  in  order  to  show  how  easH: 
could  ask  for  them.  It  is  true  that  tht 
were  some  words  and  some  letters,  that 
required  further  aid  from  Mr.  Chase,  in  t 
due  pronunciation  of;  but  still,  the  differa 
from  what  I  had  been  to  what  1  then  m 
was  immense.  I  had  crossed  an  uufatho 
able  gulf,  and  left  stammering  on  the  oU 
side.  I  wanted  to  call  on  every  one  I  kni 
and  longed  to  meet  acquaintances  in  t 
street  (Affetuoso  e  dolce.)  And  throoffhi 
and  amid  all^  I  thought  of  Alicia,  and  £01 
would  pour  mto  her  gentle  heart  the  story 
my  long-cherished  afiection  (ad  libitum), 
my  long-cherished  affection  (brass  bax 
tutti),  of  my  lonc^  my  long,  my  long  afiTectii 
(Prestissimo.)  Sut  heaven  has  blessed  n 
bless  me!  Chase  and  Alicia,  Alicia  a 
Chase,  both,  both,  both  are  here. 

The  curtain  drops  to  soothing  music,  afl 
a  dioramic  effort  of  scenery,  wherein  Lo 
D.'s  baronial  hall  melts  away  into  the  de 
cious  marine  establishment  to  which  h 
Chase  transfers  his  inmate-pupils  during  tl 
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watermg-pliice  season ;  wherOi  under  tlie 
process  of  accomplish iog  the  desired  result, 
the  time  phases  so  pleasfUitJy  that — I  have 
Benoua  thoughts  of  turn  lug  itam  merer,  in 
Oilier  Iti  be  cutuil  by  Mr,  ChHse^  and  be  inlro- 
dueed  by  hnn  to  Lord  D^  utiles  Lord  D.  aud 
Hr.  Chruae  are  one, — and  perh&pa  become 
liord  E.  or  Lord  F*  mys«iil 

A  JOUBNEY  DUE  KOBTE* 

I  EiA%^  hf^ard  boots  spoken  of  (not  in 
very  polite  fiotiirty)  hj  the  tiaitie  of  8t<?pperB, 
I  aia  iu  a  pn^ition^  now,  to  trace  the  ety- 
moltjgy  of  the  expretsfiioii.  Steppers  aie 
derivf'd,  evid«nUy,  ftom  the  enorrofme  Steppe 
boiits  whieh  the  tuerch^int^  in  the  Sapagi- 
Linie  have  to  selL,  Do  you  know  whnt 
mudhirka*  ll0^lta  are  1  1  mean  such  as 
are  t%  orn  by  the  eewer-rnmmagera  of  PanSj 
which  hoots  cost  a  himdred  francs  a  pair, 
and  of  which  only  three  pam  are  allowed  by 
the  niuuic^ipality  ;jer  escotiade,  or  squad  of 
miidhLrks.  or  auch  are  the  Steppe  boots  : 
only  hi^gerj  only  thicker,  only  properer  for 
catTvimc  stores  audaaudriea,  binides  legs,  like 
Sir  llutlibraA'ii  trunk-hose.  1  don't  know  if 
hippi/{>otamuB*s  hide  be  cheap  iu  HuHsia,  or 
rhinoceros*^  «kiti  a  drag  in  the  market ;  but  of 
ooe  or  other  of  this  cia^a  of  integumetils  the 
Steppe  boota  seem  to  be  made.  When  they 
become  old,  the  leather  forma  itiielf  into 
homy  scales  and  bony  ridges ;  the  thread 
they  are  sewn  with  n^ay  turn  into  wire  ;  the 
QOlea  become  impregnated  with  flinty  particles^ 
and  calcined  atoms  of  loamy  so il^  and  so  oon- 
eretC}  and  more  durable  j  but,  as  for  wearing 
away  on  the  outsiile^  you  never  catch  the 
8teppe  boots  doing  that>  They  are  not 
altogether  exempt  from  dec«.yj  either,  theue 
Blunderbor  t-an  boots ;  and,  like  De*d  Sea 
apples,  are  trequently  rotten  within,  while 
their  t*xterior  h  stout  and  fair  to  look  upon  ; 
for  they  are  linetl  throughout  (and  an  acl^ 
snirably  warm  and  comfortable  Imtug  it 
iiiakefi)  with  sheepskin,  dru^ed  io  a  silky 
stnte  of  sr>f\uess,  and  curried  into  little 
spherical  tiift«ii,  like  the  wool  on  a  blacka- 
moor's head  with  whom  the  great  difficulty 
oimes  has  Ifeen  overcome,  and  who  has  been 
washed  white.  For  ornament's  sake,  the 
sheepskin  ia  superseded  round  the  tops  by 
hamfs  of  rabbit  or  miniver  »kin  ;  and  t  her  a 
is  a  complicated  ap^mratus  of  straps,  buckles, 
and  gtriu^^,  to  keep  the  boots  at  due  mid- 
thtgU  tjui- Jit,  But  there  la  a  prciAigate  ipseet 
ealio^i  tSie  laotiij — a  guyf  fltittering^  volatile^ 
reckless  8cii|>egrace,  always  buruiug  canilk:s 
at  both  end%  and  burning  his  own  silly 
fingers  in  th#  long  run,  who  has  an  irre- 

f^ressible  penchant  for  obtaining  board  and 
odgitig  grjitia  in  the  woolly  recesses  of  tlie 
aheepskiti  lining.  Here  he  lives  with  several 
Other  proiligals,  his  relatives,  in  the  most 
notoui  and  wasteful  fashion — ^living  on  the 
lat,  or  rath«r,  the  wool  ef  the  land,  and  most 


msgratefutl^  c1«vouring  the  ve*ry  roof  that 
covers  him.  He  sneezes  at  camphor^  and 
defies  dusting ;  and  he  and  his  crew  'Aould  very 
speedily  devour  every  atom  of  your  boot* 
butnga,  but  for  the  agency  of  a  vei  j  powerful 
and,  to  moth,  deadly  substance,  CidLL-d  ma- 
horka.  Mahovka  ia  the  very  strongest, coarsest, 
eaeential- oiliest  tobacco  imagiiuible.  It 
smeHfl — ye  godfl^  how  it  smells  I  It  smokes 
aa  thoiigh  it  were  made  of  tlie  ashes  of  the 
bottomless  pit,  mingled  with  the  leaves  of 
the  upas-tree,  sonsoned  with  assafcetida  and 
oocuhis  iniiicus.  It  is,  altogetiier,  about  the 
sort  of  tobacco  against  which  James  the 
First  might  hiive  written  his  Counterblaat, 
and  a  pipe  of  which  he  might  have  offered 
the  devil,  as  a  digester  to  hj^  proposed  repast 
of  a  pig,  and  a  poll  of  ling,  with  mustard. 
This  ruahorka  (the  only  tobacco  the  common 
people  care  al>out  smoking)  ia,  by  Pavel  or 
bmitrych,  your  servants,  ruobeil  periodically 
into  the  lining  of  your  boots  (auil  iot^  your 
schooha,  too,  aud  whatever  other  articles  of 
furriery  you  may  happen  to  poasese),  citusing 
the  silly  moth  to  fly  away, — ^if,  indeed,  it 
le^vve  him  any  wings  to  fly,  or  body  to  fly 
away  with.  It  kills  all  insects,  and  tt  nearly 
kiliii  you,  if  you  incautiously  approach  too 
closely  to  a  newly-mahorkji'd  booL  Pavel  and 
Dmiti'ych,  too,  are  provokingly  adtiicted  to 
dropping  the  abomioable  etit^  about,  and 
rubbmg  it  into  drei^-coata  and  moire-rmtique 
waistcoats,  not  only  irrevocably  spo Umg  those 
garments,  but  producing  the  ^^aitie  sternuta- 
tory effects  on  your  oUactory  nerves,  as  though 
somebody  had  been  bnmiug  a  warming*f>an 
fill]  of  cayenne  pepper  iu  your  aparLuien  t.  All 
things  admittecii  however,  mahorka  is  a  sove- 
reign specific  against  tnoths. 

Every  social  observai^ce  in  Hussia  is  tranche 
— peculiar  to  one  of  the  two  great  classes  i  it 
is  a  iioble*8  custom,  or  a  moujik's  custom^  but 
is  never  common  to  both.  Hussinu  gentle* 
meti,  withia  doors,  are  incessant  amokers ; 
the  common  people  use  very  Uttlc  toba<sco, 
You  never  see  a  moujik  smoking  a  cigar,  and 
very  rarely  «ven  enjoying  his  pip^>,  In  some 
of  the  low  Vodki  shops  I  have  &eeu  a  group 
of  moivjiks  with  one  blackened  pine  amoDg 
them,  with  a  shattered  bowl  and  scarcely 
any  steo],  chargefl  with  this  same  mahorka. 
The  pipe  was  p rinsed  fram  hand  to  hand, 
each  smoker  takiug  a  solemn  whil^  and 
giving  a  placid  gruut^  exactly  as  you  may  see 
a  paity  of  Irish  bo i[ trotters  douig  iu  a  Con- 
nemara  shebeen,  Down  south  in  ilnaaia — ^I 
mean  in  the  goveruments  of  Koursk  and 
Woronesch,  thei*e  is  a  more  Oriental  f^isbioti 
of  smoking  in  vogue.  Some  mahorkn,  with 
more  or  less  dLrt,  ia  put  inUi  a  pijikin,  in 
whose  sides  a  few  odd  holes  have  been 
knocked  ;  *ind  the  smokers  crouch  over  it 
with  hollow  sticks,  reeds,  or  tin  tube%  each 
man  to  a  hole,  and  puff  away  at  the  common 
bowl.  It  is  not  that  the  HusRian  peasant 
does  not  care  for  his  pipe ;  but  he  H^&& 
a  a  uneasy  conaciousiiftia  l^aaXi  ^^  VvtkNsctvs'aa 
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narcotic  is  not  for  the  likes  of  him.  For  him 
to  fill  the  pipe  of  his  lord  and  master,  andxoll 
the  paper  cigarettes ;  that  should  surely  be 
sufficient.  Havn't  our  British  matrons  some* 
what  similar  feelings  concerning  their  house- 
maid's ringlets  ? 

'1  his  powerful  mahorka  is  powerless  against 
the  Busfiian  bug.  That  hateful  brown-uni- 
formed monster,  who  is  voracious,  blood- 
sucking, impudent,  and  evil-smelling 'enough 
to  be  a  Russian  functionary,  and  to  have  a 
grade  in  the  Tcliinn,  laughs  a  horse-leech  laugh 
at  mahorka.  He  would  smoke  a  pipe  thereof 
without  winking,  I  am  convinced.  I  knew  a 
lady  in  St  Petersburg  whose  sleeping  apart- 
ment (hung  with  sky-blue  silk,  fluted,  and 
forming  one  of  a  suite  rented  at  two  hundred 
roubles  a  month)  was  so  infested  with  arch 
bags,  that  she  would  have  gone  into  a  high  fever 
for  want  of  rest,  if  febrile  symptoms  had  not 
been  counteracted  by  faintness  with  loss  of 
blood.  She  was  a  buxom  woman  originally, 
and  grew  paler  and  paler  every  day.  She 
tried  camphor ;  she  tried  vinegar ;  s£e  tned 
turpentine ;  she  tried  a  celebrated  vermin 
annihilator  powder,  which  had  been  given  to 
her  by  my  friend  Nessim  Bey  (otherwise 
Colonel  Washington  Lafayette  Bowie,  U.S.), 
and  which  had  been  used  with  great  success 
by  that  gallant  condottiere  while  campaigning 
against  the  bugs — and  the  Russians — witi: 
Omer  Pasha  in  Anatolia.  But  all  was  in 
Vain.  The  brown  vampires  rioted  on  that 
fair  flesh,  and  brought  all  their  brothers,  like 
American  sight-seeis.  The  lady  was  in 
despair,  and  applied,  at  last,  to  a  venerable 
Itussian  friend,  decorated  with  the  cross  of 
St.  Stanisla.4,  second  elass,  high  up  in  the 
ministry  of  imperial  appanages,  and  who  had 
resided  for  more  than  half  a  century  in  St. 
Petersburg. 

"How  can  you  kill  bugs,  general?"  (of 
eourse  he  was  a  general)  she  asked. 

"Madame,"  he  answered,  **I  think  it  might 
be  done  with  dogs  and  a  double-barrelled 
gun  I" 

This,  though  hyi'erbolical,  is  really  the 
dernier  mot  of  the  vei*miu  philosopliy.  If 
you  want  to  destroy  bugs,  you  must  either  go 
to  bed  in  plate-armour,  and  so,  rolling  about, 
squash  them,  or  }oii  must  sit  up  patiently 
with  a  moderator-lamp,  a  cigar,  and  a 
glass  of  grog,  and  hunt  them.  You  will  be  a 
mighty  hunter  befoi*e  the  morning.  Don't  be 
sanguine  enough  to  imagine  that  you  can  kill 
the  wretches  with  the  mere  finger  and  thumb. 
I  have  found  a  pair  of  suuflers  serviceable  in 
<arushinff  their  lives  out.  A  brass  wafer-stamp 
(if  you  have  a  strong  arm  and  a  sure  aim)  is 
not  a  bad  thing  to  be  down  on  them  with  ;  I 
have  heard  a  noose,  or  lasso  of  packthread,  to 
snare  and  strangle  them  unawares,  spoken  of 
favourably;  but ahammer,andaripping-chisel 
of  the  pattern  used  by  the  late  Mr.  Manning, 
are  the  best  vermin  aunihilators  !  I  think  the 
Russian  government  ought  to  give  a  premium 
for  every  head  of  bugs  brought  to  the  chief 


police-ofiice,  as  our  Saxon  kings  tiaed  t 
for  wolves.    Only  I  don't  think  the  imp 
revenue  would  quite  suffice    for    the 
week's  premium — were  it  but  the  tenth 
of  a  copeck  per  cent. 

The  subject  of  vermin  always  raises  m^ 
even  when  I  fall  across  it  accident^llj 
have  been  so  bitten  !  We  can  pardon  acri 
for  denouncing  the  vicious  system  of  sv 
dling  babies  ;  and  who  could  be  angry  \ 
Titus  Oates  for  declaiming  against  the 
quity  of  corporal  punishment  ? 

Unless  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to 
lodgings  in  the  Boot  Row  of  the  Gostin 
Dvor — which  as  there  are  no  dwell ing-ro 
there,  would  be  but  a  cold-gronnd  lo^iging 
is  very  nearly  time  for  me,  I  opine,  to  leav 
glozing  over  boots,  and  go  elsewhere.  Bn 
could  write  a  quai'to  about  them.  Once  m 
however,  like  the  thief  at  T^bnm,  traven 
the  cart,  often  taking  leave,  because  loUi 
depart,  I  must  claim  a  fresh,  though  brief 
prieve  ;  for  see !  here  are  the  children's  bo 
and  you  who  love  the  little  people,  must « 
with  me.  and  gaze. 

Such  boot-vmes  I — such  espaliers  of  slio 
such  pendant  clusters  of  the  dearest,  totti 
nattiest,  gaudiest,  miniatures  of  grown-oM 
boots,  all  intended  for  young  Russia  i  Fi< 
Marshals'  boots.  Chevalier  Guards'  but 
steppe  boots,  courier  boots,  cossael:  hoc 
Lesquian  boots,  Kasan  boots,  but  all  fitted 
the  puddy  feet  of  the  civil  and  military  fu 
tionaries  of  the  empire  of  Lillipat  L( 
live  the  Czar  Tomas  Thumbovitch,  aeconc 
the  name  !  And  all  the  boots  are  picturesq 
For  the  Russians  have  a  delightful  custon 
dressing  their  little  children,  either  in 
quaint  old  Muscovite  costume,  or  in  the  di 
of  some  tributary,  or  conquered,  or  me« 
tised  nation.  One  of  the  nous  autres,  lul 
must  wear,  perforce,  either  some  cbok 
uniform,  or  else  a  suit  from  Jencens  on 
NevskoY,  and  of  the  latest  Parisian  c 
but,  as  a  little  boy — from  four  to  cii,'ht  v< 
old  say  (for,  after  that,  he  becomes  a  en 
and  is  duly  choked  in  a  military  unift 
and  bonne tted  with  a  military  head-dr 
he  weai-s  the  charming  costume  of  a  1 
Pole,  or  a  Circassian,  or  a  Tjesquirm,  o 
Mongol,  or  a  Kirghiz,  or  a  Cossr^ck  of 
Don,  the  Wolga,  the  Oural,  the  LTkra 
or  the  Taurida.  Nothing  prettier  thar 
see  these  dumpy  little  Moscov8  to«ld 
along  with  their  mammas,  or  their  nui 
in  the  verdant  alleys  of  the  Summer  < 
den  ;  huge,flattened-pumpkin  shaijed  Ciss 
turban-c-tps,  or  Tartar  tarbouches,  or  ^ 
hynian  Schliapas,  or  Armenian  calpacki 
their  heads;  their  tiny  bodies  ari*nyed 
costly  little  caftans,  some  of  Per>i.'ui 
stiff  with  embroidery,  some  of  velvet,  » 
of  the  soft  Circassian  camel  and  goat  1 
fabrics,  some  of  cloth  of  gold,  or  sih 
with  splendiferous  little  sashes,  aii  J  jewe 
cartouch-cases  on  their  breasts,  and  spu 
ling  yatagliaus,  and   three-hilted   poigua 
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(like  Celtic  dirki)  j  and  the  muUi-coloured 
little  boots  joii  ae©  in  the  Goatinnol-Dvor, 
made  of  it^rlet,  yelbw,  aky^blue,  black- 
topned  with  red,  and  sometimes  white  leather, 
which  last,  with  a  little  pair  of  gilt  apura,  are 
reallj  dele l^ table  to  look  upon.  Aa  the  children 
b^ome  oUkiv  these  pretty  drease*  are  thrown 
aside,  and  the  boya  become  alaveii  (th  rice  noble 
Mid  ekve-poaae«aing  though  tbey  be),  and 
ane  tickette^if  and  numbered,  lutd  regiater«d, 
and  drilled^  and  taught  many  languiigea, 
and  not  one  honeet  or  ennobling  thing :  for 
the  greater  glory  of  God,  and  our  Lord  the 
C»^'*  Would  you  quarrel  with  me  for 
liking  children  in  ^ncy  dre«eea1  In  truth, 
X  love  to  eee  them  aa  fantastically^gaily 
dressed  as  silk,  and  velvet,  and  gay  colours, 
mid  fistic  taste  can  moke  them*  Never 
luind  the  eroas  patches  who  tneer  about  ua 
in  England,  and  say  our  children  look  like 
little  UighLtnd  kilt-a talkers,  and  little  ballet- 
girl».  I  would  rather  that,  than  that  they 
tbouW  look  like  little  Quakers,  or  little  tailorsj 
or  little  bankers,  or  little  beneficed  cltr^y- 
men,  or  lUtle  donkies,  whieh  la^t- named  ts 
the  similitude  a^umed  by  the  asinine  jacket, 
trousers,  fi  ill,  and  round  hat.  Dress  up  the 
child reu  like  the  characters  in  the  atorv* 
books.  Tlit^y  don*t  belong  to  our  world 
yet ;  they  are  our  living  story-books  in  them- 
solvea,  the  only  links  we  have  between  those 
glorious  castles  in  the  air  and  these  grim 
banks,  talking'Sbopa,  and  union  workhouses, 
on  *^ftrth,  here.  I  regret  that  the  Russians 
do  not  oftf'ner  extend  their  picturesque  choice 
of  w^drobe  to  the  little  girls*  Now  and 
agatu,  but  very*  very  rarely,!  have  seen  some 
infant  GoAsiKlaritiia — some  little  lady  of  six. 
or  eight  summers  —  dressed  in  the  long, 
■tr^iifjht,  wide-sleeved  farthingale,  the  velvet 
mid  jewtdled  kakoechnik  like  the  painted 
aureule  of  a  Byzantine  saint,  the  long  lace 
▼eil,  the  broad  girdle  tied  in  an  X  knot  at  the 
Btoroiicher,  and  the  embroidered  slippers  with 
golden  bee] a,  which  still  form  the  costume  de 
COM r  of  the  Kusaian  ladies;  but  lu  too  many 
instances  the  penncious  iikfluence  of  ii€'sdam*  s 
Z*>^  Ftilcon  ami  Jessie  Fields  Marchaudea  dt; 
I^loiIeK,  havB  been  predomiuiiut ;  and  the 
little  giris  are  dressed  after  the  execrable 
engravings  in  the  faabion-boijks,  in  fliniey 
gn^z9  and  artificial  flower  b^jjmels,  matjy- 
fringed  mantelettes,  many- flounced  skirts, 
lacc-edfjed  pantalettes,  open- work  stockings 
(pijik  pilk^  of  course  !),  and  bronzed- kid  hot- 
tmfs.  I  mind  the  time  when  liille  girls  at 
home  used  t^i  be  dressed  prettily,  quaiutly, 
like  liitU  gip!iies  or  little  Swist  sbt^pherdessea , 
but  1  shudder  far  the  day  now  when,  relum- 
ing to  England,  I  shall  see  small  Venuse^ 
Bw^iviiigdown  Regent  Street  with  irou-iioope^i 
iLtticuats,  and  decapiUted  su^^ar  -  loaf- like 
almas,  nnd  birdcsge  bonnets  half  otf  their 
Jittl©  heads.  Why  not  have  the  paniers^-^the 
reul  hoops — back,  hMlies,  at  once ;  the  red- 
h  fad  en  ttmfe«,  patches,  hair- powder,  and  all 
the  i^st  of  tliC  Louis  Quiaas  Wardour-Streel 
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shoppery,  not  foi^tting  the  pet  its  soupers. 
and  the  Abb^s,  and  the  Modelonnettes,  and 
the  Fare  aux  Cerf^i.  Be  conslsi^ut.  You 
borrow  your  hoops  from  the  French  ladies' 
great  grandmothers — are  there  no  traditioui 
of  their  morals  to  be  imported,  as  good  as 
new  in  this  year  fifty-six  ? 

To  reform  female  costume  is  far  beyond  my 
povvers*     Much  might  be  done*  perh*"ip5i»  by 
adiuinistering   forty  blows  with  a  slick  to 
every  male  worker  in  me  tab  convicted  of 
forging  steel  sous-jupes,  and  by  seuteneing 
every  female  constructor  %>f  a  birdcaire  bonnet 
to  learn  by  heart  the  namess  and  addresses  of 
all  the  petitioners  figainat  Sunday  park  bands* 
Still  I  am  moved  by  a  huuible  ambition  to 
iotrodnoa  a  new  little  hoy-costume  into  my 
native  country.    Very  many  of  the  Rusatan 
gentry  drt^s  their  children  la  the  exa($t  cos- 
tume (in  miniature)  of   our  old  friend  the 
Ischvofltchik,  and  few  dresses, certainly,  could 
l>e  so  picturesque, so  quaint,  ami  so  thoroughly 
Russian.    Theresa  a  small  nephew  of  mine 
somewhere  on  the  southern   English  coost^ 
aud  whom  (supposing  him  to  have  eurmottuted 
that  last  jam-pot  dilbculty  by  this  time)  I 
intend,  with  his  parents*  permission,  to  dresa 
in  this  identical  Ischvoitcbik'^  co:ititrue.     I 
setf,  ia  my  mind^s  eye,  that  younjr  ChrUtlan 
walking  down  the  High  Street,  tiie  pride  of 
his  papa  and  mammat  clad   in   a  gala  cos- 
tume of  MustTovite  fashioning — a  black  velvet 
caftan  with  silver  sugar-l^'af   butt^ms,  ;ind 
an  edging  of   braid;    a  rf^gukr-built  Jsch- 
vostchik's    hat    with    a    peacocks    feather; 
ba^gy  little  breeches  of  the  bed-ticking  d^ 
sign  ;  and  little  boots  with  tearkt  tnp^  !  "Bran 
new  from  the  Cjosttnnoli-  Dvor  have  1  the  hats 
aud  boot^,    Th^  cuatoui-house  ofilcera  of  four 
nations  have  already  examined  and  admired 
them,  anil— doubtless  in  their  tendern^-ss  for 
little  boys— have  allowed  them  topasd  dutyfi-eo,. 
There  only  remain  the  steru*fact;d  men  in  thft 
ftbabby  coats  at  the  Dover  Douane^  to  turn 
my  trunks  into  a  Hampton  Court  miiae,  and  I 
shrill  be  able  to  bring  those  articles  of  appiu-el 
safely   ti>  the  desiied  haven.     Who   knows 
but  1  may  iutroduce  a  Tiew  fashion  among 
the  youth   of  this  kud  j   that  the  apotha- 
cary,  tlie  lawyer,  nay,  the  great  mayor's  wife 
of    Bevistown,    may    condescend  eventmUlj 
to  array  her  offiipring  after  the  fashion  1 
fltft !     Lor<l  Petersham  had  his  coat ;  Count 
D'Oreay  his  hat ;  Blncher  his  boot,  Hob^ion 
hla  choice,  Howqua  his  mixture,  Bradshaw 
Ijiii  guide,   D^iffy  his  elixir,   and   Sir  Joha 
:  Cutler  his  stockings, — why  may  I  not  aapire 
to  the  day  when  in  cheap  talloi  s'  windows  I 
may  see  a  diminutive  waxen  figure  arrayed 
iu  the  l»ichvoatchik*»  costume  I  have  imported 
anil  made  popular! 

Some  of  theae  little  children's  boota  are 
quite  raar%^ela  in  the  way  of  gold  and 
silver  emliroidery.  The  Russians  are  nearly 
m  skilful  in  this  brauch  of  industry  ^a 
the  Beguiaes  of  Fknders;  and  since  th« 
guu^rol  oon&scatioa  of  ecdesiasticai  ^t^i^^^^ 
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by  Ciiiiciliic  tlitj  Second  (who  certainly 
adhered  to  the  whole-hop^  principle  in  a  most 
imperial  manner),  there  liave  been  many  con- 
vents in  the  interior  which  have  been  self- 
supportine,  and  have  even  raised  ample 
revonu4*»,  by  the  skill  of  the  nuns  and  the  poor 
girls  whom  they  receive  as  inmates,  in  embroi- 
dery. Du  reste,  all  the  Russians  are  adepts 
in  elaborate  handiwork— imitative  only,  be  it 
well    nndei*8t<^d.     You  must  set  them  to 


both  written  in  incomprehensiblo  charac- 
ters,  both  as  arbitrary  in  orthography 
and  pronunciation  as  their  erapemrs  an 
arbitrary  in  newer,  and  both  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  of  perfect  acquisition  1^ 
western  Europeans.  I  declare,  as  an  honest 
traveller,  holding  up  my  hand  in  the  conrt  of 
criticism,  and  desuroua  of  being  tried  by 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Aristarchns  and  ny 
country,   that  I    never    passed   a  week  ' 


work  by  |)attern,  for  of  invention  they  are  i  Russia  without  thinking  vividly  of  what  I 
absolutely  barren  ;  but  whether  the  thing  to  i  had  r^  about  the  Celestial  Empire  ;  thit 


be  imitated  be  a  miuiat'ire  by  Isabcy,  or  an 
Aubusxon  carpet,  a  Limerick  glove,  or  a 
Napier's  steam-engine,  a  SCvres  vase  or  a 
Grecian  column,  tbe^  will  turn  you  out  a 
copy,  so  close,  so  faithfully  followed  in  its 
minutest  details,  that  you  will  have  consider- 
able difficulty  in  distincruishing  the  original 
from  the  duplicate.  There  is  an  immense 
leaven  of  the  Chinese  Tartar  in  the  Tartar- 
Russian.  The  small  eyes,  the  high  cheek- 
bone, sallow  complexions,  and  nervous  gesti- 
culation, I  will  not  insist  upon ;  the  simila- 
rities are  so  ethnologically  obvioua  But 
there  are  many  more  points  of  resemblance 


it  was  impossible  to  read  the  list  of  nominft* 
tions,  promotions,  preferments,  and  decors- 
tions  in  the  Pekin— 1  beg  pardon — I  meaatk 
St.  Petersburg — Gazette,  without  thinking  e( 
the  mandarins,  and  the  peacocks*  featben^ 
and  the  blue  buttons,  and  the  yellow  ginlki; 
that  the  frequent  application  of  the  stick 
was  wonderfully  like  the  rice-paper  repn- 
sentations  of  the  administration  of  tbe 
bamboo  ;  that  the  "let  it  be  so  "  at  the  end 
of  an  oukase  of  the  Russian  Czar,  stmck  bm 
as  being  own  rhetorical  brother  to  tba 
*'  respect  this  "  which  terminates  the  yellov- 
poeter   proclamations   of  the    Chinese  ein< 


between  the  Russians  and  the  Chinese.  Both  peror.    1  must  do  the  Russians  the  jsrtict 

1 i._i.?x.  _ii_/.  1 ixi..  _..  t  t_  .,    to  admit  that  they  do  not  attempt  to  tell  tbe 

time  of  day  by  thecals  eyes ;  and  that^  theoch 
arrant  boasters,  they  are  not  the  ausen^ 
cowards  the  Chinese  are.  As  a  people,  sod 
collectively,  the  Russians  are  brave  in  tbs 


people  are  habitually  false  and  thievish,  botli 
are  faithless  in  diplomacy,  braffging  in  success, 
mendacious  in  defeat,  cruel  and  despotic 
alwa}a  Both  nations  are  jealous  of,  and 
loathe,  yet  imitate,  the  manners  and  customs 


of  strangers ;  both  have  an  exarrgerated  and  i  highest  degree  ;  but  it  is  in  their  inutstife 
idolatrous  era|>eror>wor8hip,  and  Joss-worship;  I  skdl  that  the  Rossiana^  while  thej  ens^  so 
both  are  passionately  addicted  to  tea,  fire  works  JBtrongly  resemble  their  Mantcboa  IWrisr 
graven  imager,  and  the  use  of  the  stick  as  a '  cousins.  They  have,  it  is  true,  a  suffieieBt 
penal  remedy.  Both  have  enormous  armies '  consciousness  of  the  fitness  of  things  to 
on  pajHT,  and  tremendous  fleets  in  harbour, '  avoid  falling  into  the  absurd  errors  to 
ana  forts  imj>rognable  (till  tliey  are  taken,  j  which  the  Chinese,  from  their  slaviak 
aflor  which  misailventure  they  turn  up  to  ailherence  to   a    given  nattern,   are  liable. 


have  been  nothing  but  mere  blockhouses)  ; 
both  nations  ai*e  slaves  to  a  fatiguing  and 
silly  etiquette  ;  both  are  outwardly  polite  and 
inwardly  barbarous ;  both  are  irreclainiably 
wedded  to  a  fi<lgetty,  elaborately  clumsy 
system  of  centralisation — boards  of  punish- 
ments, boards  of  rewards,  l>oanls  of  dignities. 
Both,  in  organisation,  are  intensely  literary 
and  ucadeniical,  and  in  actuality,  grossly 
ignorant.  The  Chinese  have  the  mandarin 
class  system  ;  the  Russians  h«ive  the  Tchinu 
with  its  fourteen  grades— both  bureaucratic 
pyramitl«»,  stupendous  and  rotten.  The  Chinese 
uamboo  their  wives ;  the  Russians  bamboo 
their  wives  ("And  so  do  the  English,"  I 
hear  a  critic  uay  :  but  neither  Russian  nor 
Chinese  incurs  the  risk  of  six  months  at  the 
treadmill  for  so  maltreating  his  spouse).  In 
both  empires  there  is  the  same  homogeneous 
nullity  on  the  part  of  the  common  people 
— I  mean  forty  millions  or  so  feeiiing  and 
fighting  and  being  oppressed  and  beaten  like 
One,  without  turning  a  hair  in  the  scale  of 
political  power  ;  and — ^licro  I  bring  my  pa- 
rallel triumphantly  to  a  close — both  nations 
possess  a  language  which,  though  utterly 
and  radically  dissimilar,  are  both  copious. 


They  do  not,  if  a  cracked  out  mended  tea-cop 
be  sent  tU^m  as  a  model,  send  home  an  entire 
tea-service  duly  cracked  and  mended  with 
little  brass  clamps;  they  do  not  makehsU^ 
a-dozen  pair  of  nankeen    pantaloons,  etch 
with  a  black  patch  in  the  seat,  because  the    I 
originals  had  l)een  so  repaired  ;  neither  do    ' 
they  carefully  scrape  the  nap  off  a  new  dniM-    I 
coat  at  the  seams,  in  faitliful  imitation  of  tbe    I 
threadbare  model ;  but,  whatever  yon  choose  a  i| 
to  set  before  a  Russian,  from  millinery  to 
murder,  from  architecture  to  arsenic,  that     i 
will  he  produce  in  duplicate  with  the  mort    j 
wonderful  skill  and  fidelity.     Thcie  is,  to  be 
sure,    alwavs  something    wanting    in   these    ' 
wondrous  Russian  copies.    In  their  picture^    I 
their  Corinthian  columns,  tlieir   VersaiUef 
fountains,  their  operas,  their  lace  bonnet^ 
there  is  an  indefinable  soupcon  of  eandle- 
grease  and  bears*  hides,  and  the  North  Pole, 
and  the  man  with  the  bushy  beard  who  had 
to  work  at  these  fine  things  for  nothing— 
because  he  was  a  slave.    Can  you  ima^e    ' 
a  wedding  trousseau,  all  daintily  displayed^ 
all  satin,  gauze,  orange  flowers,  Brussels  laoe, 
and  uink  rosettes— which  had  been  clumsily 
handled  by  some  Boy  Jones  1    Imagine  the 
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markB  of  thumbs  and  grenay  aooty  fiiigers 
diroij  diaHguring  the  rich  textures  f  That 
to  me,  k  Ko^kui  ciTiliaatioD. 

TWO  DIFFICtTLT  CASEa 

Hb.  Frajtcis  BiiAKJ^r  wsi  tin  aitproej-at- 
law,  ri^Aiiient  at  HeuU;  m  the  coutitj  of  Ox- 
ford sli  ire;  a  geDtlt^man  aixty^two  years  aid;  a 
widower,  wiUi  Imt  ft  singte  cbild^  ft  daughter, 
to  whom  he  woa  devotedly  att:tched^  Mr. 
Bland y  lived  in  a  good  housei,  and  hii 
hou^hold  consiated  of  hl&iself^  Mury  hia 
dauglitt^r,  Ilia  clerk,  two  mahl-aervantai  and  a 
man-Bervaut^  Tbere  were  ako  an  old  oiLrse^ 
ft  cha.1  wamaD,  aiid  an  old  tnaa-aervautf  who 
had  become  seiton  of  the  pariah,  every  week 
about  the  house,  enjzag^d  iu  sundry  acta  of 
service*  Mr.  Blaudy  was  ft  man  in  fair 
health,  who  bad  beeo  for  years  troubled  with 
hearthurn,  and  such  twinges  aa  beloog  natu- 
rally to  one  who  ia  found  after  death  with  a 
atone  in  hb  gall-bladder.  Mr.  Blandy  and 
hia  dxiughter  had  lived  very  happily  together  j 
and  the  father^  when  the  child  came  to  be  of 
marriageable  iiige,  waa  deairoui  to  procure 
for  her  what  he  would  consider  a  gooci  match. 
To  attract  wealthy  suitor^  the  attorney  gave 
out  that  his  dziughter  would  have  a  fortune 
of  ten  thousand  pounda. 

Amoug  the  peraont  who  were  attracted  to 
Mias  Bhindy  by  the  prospeot  of  ten  thouaaud 
pounds  was  a  captain  in  the  army,  who  by 
chance  came  to  Henley  to  recruit  Thia  was 
the  Hon.  William  H«nry  CranBtoon,  a  man 
of  good  address,  whoae  mother  was  a  titled 
lady  living  in  a  Scotch  castle.  Mr.  Cran»touDf 
however,  waa  a  person  of  baae  character ;  wha^ 
having  children  in  sundry  places  and  a  wife 
in  004^  place,  nevertheless  insinuated  hiuiaelf 
Into  Misa  Blattdy^s  affections,  aad  olTered  her 
marriage  ff.*r  the  sake  of  being  master  of  her 
money.  The  futher  saw  great  reason  for 
distru^tin^j  Mr.  Cranatoun*8  honeatyj  and 
there loro  discouraged  bia  attentions  to  the 
daughter,  Mary,  however,  was  enamoured 
of  the  captain,  and  the  old  gentleman  waa 
too  lodulgetit  t^  put  any  strong  check  upon 
her  meliuaiiona«  Mr,  Oranatoun  was  a  guest 
at  the  lawyer*^  house  from  August  to  No- 
vember in  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and 
fifty,  but  the  maater  of  the  hoiiae  took  no 
puhis  to  dlsguiae  the  fact  that  hja  viaitor 
waa  there  on  iiufferance ;  and,  upon  this  topic, 
little  quarrels  frequently  arose  between  fatner 
and  daughter. 

In  the  next  tnm  of  the  itory  the  whole 
dilhculty  lies.  Cranatoun  said,  one  morning, 
he  had  seen  Mr.  Blandy 's  gboat ;  which  must 
portend  hia  death,  Miia  Blandy  also  ajvid 
ihe  had  beard  strange  tnuaic  m  the  house, 
which  was  a  sign  of  death  to  aome  one  of  its 
inmutee,  and  she  waa  afraid  her  father  would 
not  live  another  year*  At  the  same  time  a 
white  powder  waa  for  the  firat  titue  put  into 
the  old  man'a  lea. _ 

*  Ff»r  tba  Up!  cue  too^  pHE^  3U  oltha  pra—nt  TtituniA, 


i>t  na  Bay  at  once,  aa  a  gtiide  to  the 
readers  of  the  cuse,  that  Miss  Blandy  declared 
throughout,  and  with  an  awful  eolemntty 
aiirmed  with  her  last  breath  that  ahe  at  no 
time  suspected  the  white  powder  (of  which  we 
shall  preaently  find  her  making  habitual  use) 
to  be  a  poison  ;  but  that  It  was  given  her  by 
Cranatoun  as  a  charm  able  to  make  her 
father  favourable  to  his  suit^  Cranatoun,  she 
aaid,  while  he  waa  staying  at  their  house,  put 
a  white  powder  into  her  father's  eup  of  tea^ 
which  bad  been  fpoured  out  before  he  came 
to  breakfast  She  averted  her  f^ice  while 
he  did  BO  ;  but  observed  that  no  ill  edecta 
folio  wed,  and  therefore  accepted  the  aasuranee 
of  her  lover  and  Crusted  in  hia  honour,  when 
he  said  that  the  charm  would  do  no  hurt. 
He  left  this  assurance  with  her  when  he  went 
away  fi>r  a  lime,  to  the  North.  A  hundred 
years  ago  credulity  waa  common  enough,  and 
in  all  timea  girla  have  been  credulona  of  the 
aeaertiona  of  their  loversL 

The  faotg  proved  in  evidence  make  it, 
however,  very  difficult  (though  not  impoa- 
aible)  to  accept  thia  aohnion  of  the  ca^c* 
Soon  after  Mr.  Cranatoun 'a  departure,  Miss 
Blandy  began  to  receive  from  the  cjiptaln  in 
Sctitland  letters  and  presents.  Among  the 
presents  were  occasional  boxes  of  Scotch 
pebbles ;  and,  with  the  pebbles,  a  small  pjmer 
contaiidng  what  waa,  according  to  its  labels 
powder  to  clean  the  pebblest.  Tttis  powder 
was  habitually  mixed  by  Miss  Blandy  with 
her  father  a  tea.  The  itjir^ilid  complained  of 
Ilia  atoniach,  and  was  sick.  He  lost  health 
so  much,  that  a  neighbour  said  to  hia 
wife,  "  I  fear  my  old  friend  BUndy  is  breaking 
up."  Still  there  waa  an  occasional  exuhange 
of  hard  words  between  father  and  child, 
on  tlio  aubject  of  the  captain  ;  varyiijc^  a 
course  of  life  that  w&g  on  the  whole  atfeC" 
tionate.  A  servant  who  was  pr  jved  to  bear 
her  no  good-will,  and  who  de^>oaed  that  she 
had  in  coarse  language,  during  a  talk  about 
young  glrla  kept  out  of  their  portions,  asked 
who  would  not  kill  a  father  for  ten  thousand 
pounds  1— this  aervant  admitted  that  aha  was 
jittentive  and  careful  on  her  father's  behalf, 
througho  t  hia  illueaa,  aud  did  for  him  what 
she  might  have  done  for  herself  or  any  other 
person. 

Mr,  Blandy  was  often  sick  after  hia  break- 
fasL  A  servant,  who  once  ^isb«d  tea  left 
by  him  at  break biat- time,  waa  taken  tlL 
but  not  immediiitely  afier  it ;  she  attributed 
her  illnesa  to  bean^  e^iten  heartily  at  il inner- 
time.  After  a  time  Miss  Blandy  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  captain  which  obtained  this 
answer ;  "  I  am  aorry  there  are  nuch  occ^ 
siona  to  clean  yonr  pebbles ;  you  must  make 
use  of  the  powder  to  them,  by  putting  it  in 
anything  of  subs  tan  cej  wherein  it  will  not 
swim  atop  of  the  water,  of  which  I  wrote  to 
you  in  one  of  my  last  J  am  afraid  it  will  be 
too  weak  to  take  off  their  rust,  or  at  lejusi  it 
will  take  too  long  a  time/*  In  the  s«m« 
letter  he  talked  of  the  beauties  of  Scotlandt 
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and  reported  that  his  mother,  Lady  Cranar 
toun,  had  employed  workmen  to  fit  up  an 
apai-tmeut  for  her  at  Lennel  House.  Soon 
afterwards,  Miss  Blandy  began  to  pat  her 
father's  powder  into  the  water-gmel  which 
he  took  for  supper.  The  father's  bodily  state 
was  becoming  very  wretched.  Vomiting, 
purging,  and  internal  ulceration  tortur^ 
him.    A  nurse,  for  whom  his  daughter  had  a 

Seat  deal  of  affection,  drank  one  morning 
e  gruel  left  by  the  master  overnight,  and 
was  seized,  before  she  could  finish  it,  with  so 
violent  a  sickness  that  the  servants  feared 
she  would  die  in  a  fit.  She  said,  while  she 
was  eating  it,  that  the  house  smelt  of  physic, 
and  everything  in  it  tasted  of  physic. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that,  fancying  one 
of  the  servants  was  not  looking  well.  Miss 
Blandy  had  warned  her  of  the  unwholesome- 
ness  of  water-gruel,  and  had  said  something  to 
her  fellow-servant  with  a  like  intention. 

The  powder  was  still  being  mixed  with  the 
grueL  A  large  panful  of  gruel  for  three  da^' 
consumption  was  prepared ;  and,  on  the  third 
day,  one  of  the  servants  declared  it  to  be 
stale,  and  made  some  more.  ''Then,"  she 
testified,  "  I  brought  out  the  pan  (the  even- 
ing before  I  thought  it  had  an  odd  taste),  so 
I  was  willing  to  taste  it  again,  to  see  if  I  was 
mistaken  or  not ;  I  put  it  to  my  mouth  and 
drank  some,  and  taking  it  from  my  mouth, 
I  observed  some  whiteness  at  the  bottom, 
went  immediately  to  the  kitchen  and  told 
Betty  Binfield  there  was  a  white  settlement, 
and  I  did  not  remember  I  had  ever  seen  oat- 
meal so  white  before.  Betty  said,  'Let  me 
see  it ; '  I  carried  it  to  her,  she  said  '  What 
oatmeal  is  this  ?  I  think  it  looks  as  white  as 
fiour.'  We  both  took  the  pan  and  turned  it 
about,  and  strictly  observed  it^  and  concluded 
it  could  be  nothing  but  oatmeaL  I  then  took 
it  out  of  doors  into  the  light  and  saw  it 
plainer  ;  then  I  put  my  finger  to  it,  and  found 
it  gritty  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan  ;  I  then 
recollected  I  had  heard  say,  poison  was  white 
and  gritty,  which  made.mc  afraid  it  was  poison." 
Munler  was  out  The  pan  was  carefully  put 
by ;  taken,  on  the  first  opportunity,  to  a 
friend  of  the  family ;  and  shown  to  the  family 
Burgeon  ;  who  said  he  could  not  tell  what  it 
was,  because  it  was  wet,  but  thought  there 
must  be  foul-ulay  somewhere. 

Now,  Mr.  Blandy  was  at  tUs  time  danger 
oualy  ill,  and  Miss  Blandy  had  learnt  from 
the  surgeon  that  he  was  in  danger ;  where- 
upon she  urged,  against  her  father's  wish, 
the  sending  for  additional  advice,  and  did  send 
secretly  for  Doctor  Addingtou.  Doctor  Ad- 
dington,  when  he  saw  his  patient,  suspected 
poison,  and  asked  questions  which  alarmed 
Miss  Blandy.  On  a  Saturday  night,  there- 
fore, when  she  had  directed  a  letter  to  an 
uncle,  in  the  kitchen,  and  had  made  occasion 
to  go  to  the  lire  to  dry  the  ink,  she  slipped 
into  the  fire  some  papers  and  poked  them 
down  into  the  coals.  One  servant  immedi- 
ately threw  coals  on ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  young 


lady  was  gone,  firom  under  the  damp  e 
the  two  maids  took  a  piece  of  paper  that 
only  singed  and  that  eontained  wbite  pon 
It  was  labelled  in  Mr.  CraD8toun*shand-i 
ing, "  Powder  to  dean  the  i>ebbles." 

Then  the  servants  were  convinced  that! 
young  mistress  had  been  poiaoning  her  fiit 
One  of  them  gave  information  to  her  ma 
early  the  next  morxiin^.  The  powder  * 
placed,  on  his  next  visit,  in  the  hands  of  DtK 
Addington ;  who  called  in  a  second  phTsici 
and  remained  all  day  with  his  patient.  )>(a 
that  day  he  caused  ifiss  Blandy  to  be  searc 
and  guarded.  He  asked  the  &ther  n 
than  once  whether  he  really  thought  he  I 
taken  poison.  The  old  man  replied  tbit 
thought  he  had.  Hia  teeth  had  decaj^  fii 
than  was  natural,  and  he  had — eapeciallyal 
hiB  daughter  had  received  a  present  oi  Soo 
pebbles  from  Mr.  Granstonn — been  afiee 
with  unaccountable  pinchings  and  faeati 
his  tonsue  and  throat,  and  with  almost 
tolerable  burnings  and  pains.  I  asked  h 
said  the  doctor,  whom  he  suspected  to  bei 
giver  of  the  poison  t  The  tears  stood  in 
eyes,  vet  he  forced  a  smile,  and  said,  ' 
poor,  love-sick  girl.  I  forgive  her.  I  aim 
thought  there  was  mischief  in  those  etui 
Scotch  pebbles !  ** 

The  evidence  to  identify  the  powder  in  1 
pan  and  paper  as  white  arsenic:  is  eorioit 
dlustrative  of  the  difference  between  i 
chemistry  of  to-day  and  that  of  a  ho 
dred  years  aga  The  surgeon  beltsred  t 
white  powder  found  in  the  pan  to  ks  poisi 
**  because  it  was  gritty  and  had  no  smel 
The  physician  tri^  some  in  his  house  will 
red  hot  poker  ^to  procure  the  odour  of  cai 
in  the  fumes),  "  upon  which,**  he  says,  "1  • 
imagine  it  was  of  the  arsenic  kind/*  1 
physician  who  received  the  paper  of  anei 
rescued  from  the  fire,  saidy  ^  I  opeued 
paper  very  carefully,  and  found  in  it  a  whit 
powder,  like  white  arsenic  iu  taste,  i 
slightly  discoloured  by  a  little  burnt  pa; 
mixed  with  it.  I  cannot  swear  t\m  {ov 
was  arsenic,  or  any  other  poison ;  beoaiue 
quantitv  was  too  small  to  make  any  exp 
ment  with  that  could  be  depended  ou."  vP 
the  white  powder  from  the  pan,  by  try 
ten  grains  in  one  way,  ten  grains  in  Aiiot 
way,  and  so  using  five  tests  on  large  quaiiti 
— repeating  the  same  tests  with  identical 
suits  on  arsenic  bought  as  such,  at  a  shop- 
obtained  sufficient  certainty  as  to  the  poi 
used.  Now,  the  chemist  can  iJentiff 
smallest  fraction  of  a  grain. 

Miss  Blandy,  imprisoned  in  her  room  i 
parted  from  her  father — who,  she  was  ioH^ 
dying — became  violently  distressed.  lier  i 
tress  was  imputed  by  the  physicLins  to 
knowledge  of  the  consequences  to  her 
with  which  she  was  then  threatened.  : 
pleaded  hard  to  see  her  father  once,  and 
see  him.  He  received  her  tenderly  ;  to 
plea  for  forgiveness  he  said,  ^  I  forgive  tl 
my  dear,  and  I  hope  God  will  forgive  tfa 
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but  thee  ahoaldst  have  considered  better  thuti 
to  bftye  attempted  auj thing  against  thy 
father ;  the^  shout  dst  have  eoiiiidered  I  w&a 
tbj  own  fatlier/^ 

**  Sir/'  ebe  said^  "  u  t^  jemic  UlneaSf  I  am 
entirely  innocent.** 

One  af  the  Mrvuite  then  reminded  her  of 
the  known  facta.  Miss  Bland/  replied,  **I 
have  put  powder  into  tea,  I  have  put  powder 
into  water  gruel ;  and,  if  jou  are  injured,  X 
am  entirely  innoeent,  for  it  was  given  me 
with  another  intent.'* 

Her  father  firmly  believed  that  Ho  spoke 
of  her  only  t\B  the  poor  love-siek  girl,  upon 
whoee  eimpUcitjr  Cran&toun  had  practta^d. 
*^  Of  such  &  villain  *  *^  be  laid,  as  he  turned  in 
bia  bed,  ^  Come  to  my  honse^  eat  of  the  best 
and  drink  of  the  best  my  house  could  aitord, 
to  take  away  my  life  and  ruin  iny  daughter." 
But  in  lufl  laat  wordB  to  his  child^  after  bleaa- 
ing  her,  there  was  a  strange  mingling  of  the 
lawyer  with  the  father :  ^*  Do,  my  dear,  go  out 
of  my  room  ;  aay  no  more^  le«t  thou  shouldst 
•ay  anything  to  thy  own  prejudice*** 

The  girl  waA  taken  h&ck  to  prijson  in  her 
chamber.  She  pleaded  iu  Tain,  She  asked 
afterwards  for  leave  only  to  be  again  at  her 
father's  door  when  he  was  dying.  She  wa«  a 
monster  in  the  eyes  of  all  about  her,  and  as 
aiich  flhe  was  treated*  On  the  night  of  her 
fiLther's  death,  she  made,  to  two  eervantaj  wild 
propofialfl  of  flight  At  the  time  of  the 
autopsy,  ahe  being  left  with  open  doors, 
she  iaid,  in  thtf  d««fence  she  wj^  obliged  to 
make  lor  herself  upon  her  trial^— "  I  rin  out 
of  the  house, — ^'out  of  the  house  and  over 
the  bridge,  and  had  nothing  on  but  nn  half 
sa^k  and  petticoat  without  a  hoop  ;  my  pet- 
ticoats hanging  about  me,  the  mob  gathered 
&bout  me*  Was  this  a  condition,  my  lords,  to 
make  my  escape  in  t  A  good  woman  beyond 
thi?  bridf^e,  seeing  me  iu  this  distre^  deisired 
me  to  walk  in  till  the  m6b  was  dispersed.** 
There  ahe  was  taken,  and  brought  back  to 
durance.  The  good  woman  so  mentioned, 
being  examined^  said  that  when  she  called 
Mary  BLandy  in  to  save  her  from  the  mob, 
"she  was  walking  oa  softly  as  foot  could  be 
laid  to  the  ground  ;  it  had  not  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  her  going  to  make  her  escape.** 

For  this  attempt  to  escape,  such  as  it  was, 
the  prisoner  was  made  to  wear  irons  in  gaoK 
Outside  the  gaol  doors,  horrible  storie^^'after- 
wai'dfl  confessed  to  be  false — were  told  about 
her.  She  was  found  guilty  of  murder  at  her 
trial,  but  conducted  herself  with  so  much 
decorum  that  the  prejudice  of  many  pel's ons 
was  diminished.  Aftem'ards,  while  under 
sentence,  her  behaviour  in  prison  w*as  said  to 
be  unimpeachable.  She  was  content  to  suffer 
for  having  destroyed  her  fitther  ;  but  to  the 
laat,  with  an  appearance  of  true  sincerity,  de- 
clared that  she  had  been  duped  by  Cranstoun, 
and  persisted  in  that  account  of  the  crime, 
which  she  confirmed  with  an  awful  adjura- 
tion>  Her  last  words  were  :  "  May  I  not 
meet  with  eternal  salvation,  nor  be  acquitted 


by  Abnighty  God,  in  whose  awful  presence 
I  am  instantly  to  appear,  if  the  whole  of  what 
I  have  here  asserted  be  not  true," 

There  are  more  details  in  thU  case  than 
we  have  given  here  ;  but  we  have  represented 
fairly  the  degree  and  nature  of  its  difficulty. 
Cranatoun  fled  the  country,  and  su tTe r^d  at 
the  hands  of  human  justice  no  punishment 
worse  than  outlawry. 


SUBURBAN  BELGIUM, 

Tm.  Society  of  the  True  Friends  of  the 
Belgian  Lion  have  retired  from  their  place  of 
rendezvous,  opposite  my  window,  and  I  can 
write  in  peace.  They  were  pleasant  fellows^ 
very  I  —  triends,  in  'foctj  of  whose  attach- 
ment any  Hon — Belgian,  or  otherwise-* might 
feel  proud  ;  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  found 
a  little  of  them  go  a  remarkably  long  way. 
Joining  hands  in  a  circle,  and  jjerforming  a 
series  of  maniacal  jumps,  to  the  time  of  a 
drum  and  a  pair  of  c>'ml:^3  in  the  centre 
(played  by  a  deaf  professor,  who  baa  r^gis^ 
tered  a  vow  to  hesir  the  sound  of  his  own 
instruments  once,  before  he  dies),  is  good 
fun,  1  grant  you,— more  especially  when  you 
happen  to  be  forty  in  number,  and  have 
been  dining  together  in  a  country  where 
strong  beer  is  about  twopence  a  gaUou.  And 
then — if  you  all  happen  to  possess  tolerably 
litrong  lungs,  and  know  the  words  of  a 
patriotic  chorus  in  the  Flemish  tongue,  with 
a  tune  apiece  to  roar  it  to — why,  the  excite^ 
ment  of  the  thing  is  naturally  enhanced.  To- 
wards the  end  of  an  entertainment  organised 
on  these  principles — when  every  force  is 
brought  to  unite  in  a  general  crescendo 
niovement^ — when  the  time  goes  quicker,  the 
drummer  thuuips  harder-  the  legs  leap 
higher  ;  the  voices  roar  louder,  till  organisa- 
tion collapse  and  the  whole  resolves  itself 
into  a  pandemoniac  chaos  of  shrieks,  yells, 
bangs,  thumps  mid  tumbles.  I  know  of  no 
national  amusement  more  thrillingly  delight- 
ful in  its  way*  Only  it  is  rather  trying  to  a 
nervous  litemry  gentleman  sitting  at  ainjppo- 
site  wimlow,  and  who  would  like  to  finish  an 
article  in  time  for  the  tioat.  Beyond  this^  I 
have  no  fault  to  find  with  it  whatever. 

They  have  goneii  roaring  and  staggering, 
arm -iu-ami,  down  the  dean  Flemisn  street 
which  tries  so  hard  to  look  as  if  it  belonged 
to  tlie  town  ;  but  which  breaks  down  utterly 
into  calm,  dork-green,  poplar-pkuted,  sandy- 
rib  bed,  Dutch  country,  not  two  hundred 
ynrth  from  my  window.  Their  stentorian^ 
Poly- tuned  chorus  is  still  audible,  and  will 
be,  long  after  I  shall  have  lost  sight  of  their 
flat  eapa  and  gloomy  funeral  blouses.  Nay, 
after  the  very  newspaper  crown,  with  which 
they  have  invested  their  deaf  drummer,  and 
even  the  top  of  their  drunken,  lurching^ 
stumbhng,  tricolor  standard,  shall  have 
faded  from  my  horizon.  Bless  them,  for  honesty 
maniy,  noisy,  disreputable,  boozy.  Teuton 
giants,  as  they  are  I 
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I  liHfly  perhaps,  better  make  eood  use  of 
my  time  ;  fur,  in  five  minutes,  the  territory 
vacnti^il  by  tlie  'J'rue  Friends  of  the  Belgian 
Lion  (wlio  have  simply  changed  their  tayem 
in  searcli  of  fresh  taps  and  barmaids  new) 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  occupied  by  the 
Society  of  William  Tells,  or  by  the  Wor- 
shiijful  Comi>any  of  Football,  or  by  the  Me- 
tri)l)olitan  or  the  Provincial  Band  of  Bool- 
Bog  Players  (1  don*t  know  what  sort  of  a 
thing  the  Bool-Bog  is ;  but  there  are  several 
amateur  societies  in  my  vicinity  whose 
express  business  is  to  play  with  it);  or  by  the 
Voluntiiry  Company  of  Arquebusiers,  or  by 
the  great  Arblast  men,  or  bv  the  little 
Arblast  men,  or  by  the  United  Belgian  Skit- 
tiers.  All  these  societies  exist  in  and  about 
the  territory  of  Saint  Josse-ten  Noode,  with 
whom  it  is  a  day  of  high  festival  (as  it  some- 
how generally  manages  to  be  about  twice  a 
week) ;  and  I  know  the  Saint  and  his  ways. 

I  am  indebted  for  the  honour  of  to  distin- 
gnished  an  acquaintance,  to  the  kindness  of 
Monsieur  Blanc,  the  gentleman-like  landlord 
of  the  Sans  Nom  H6tel,  which,  as  all  travel- 
lers know,  is  situated  on  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  Hue  des  Nu6es,  as  yon  go  up  towards 
the  Place  de  Bien,  in  the  city  of  Bnisaels. 
I  will  tell  you  Monsieur  Blanc's  graceful 
manner  of  iutroducine  me. 

I  arrived  in  Brussels  late  on  Sunday  night, 
fatigued  with  the  charge  of  a  wife,  two 
children,  about  ten  times  the  number  of 
boxes  I  had  ever  dreamed  of  possessing — ^but 
all  of  which  I  was  assured  were  my  legitimate 
property — ^and  the  much  more  responsible 
encinnlirauce  of  a  genteel  French  bonne.  We  I 


families  would  be  leaving  in  the  moi 
and  I  might  have  my  choice  of  leas  sump 
apartments.  I  supped,  gorgeonaly,  npon 
halfpenny- worth  of  chop  to  an  intok 
quantity  of  silver  and  fine  linen,  and 
upon  eider-down  under  crimson  damail 

I  have  my  own  reasons  for  not  being 
to  sleep  comfortably  or  long  npon  ( 
down  under  crimson  damask,  when 
luxuries  belong  to  an  hotel  whereof  I 
not  been  favoured  with  a  aight  of  tha  t 
I  was  up  very  early  —  some  hours  befin 
irresponsible  members  of  my  wearied  fi 
I  entered  a  dazzling  cpffee-room,  and  oi 
breakfast — tea — for  ope^  in  good  travi 
»euch.  A  courteous  waiter  enquir 
perfect  English,  if  I  would  like  anj 
with  it :  eggs,  ham,  or  a  chop,  for  insUu 

I  was  highly  offended,  of  course,  and 
the  waiter,  rather  warmly,  if  he  we 
Englishman. 

Na  He  was  a  Swiss,  of  German  extn 
but  had  spent  a  great  portion  of  his  1 
one  of  the  Italian  Cantons.  He  had 
"  forward  "  in  an  English  house  in  Psrii 

So !  I  should  evidently  have  to  pi 
share  towards  the  expenses  of  this  pol, 
gentleman*s  education  in  at  least  iaat  1 
pean  languages.  With  a  sensible  dlmin; 
of  appetite  (which  had  been  rather  qnal 
to  begin  witli),  I  told  him  to  hnog  in  i 
he  liked ;  eggs,  ham,'.kidneya^— snytUi^ 
was  evidently  in  for  a  brcikkfasL  I  m 
as  well  have  a  good  one,  and  tiy  to  sit 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir.  Did  you  say  eggs  1 
and  kidneys  ?  '* 

I  noticed  that  the  over-educated  n 


had  come  with  the  intention  of  spending  the  '■■  opened  his  eyes  as  he  spoke, 
autumn  and   winter — and  no  money  worth  |     "  I  said — anything  you  like.    What  di 
si)eaking  of — in  the  Belgian  capital,  to  which  >  matter  ? " 

tuis  was  my  first  visit.     We  had  been  recom-  j     **  Nothing  to  me,  sir.    Only  we  char^ 
mendi'd  by  a  civil  French    bagman  to  the  |  everything  separately.    We  generally 
Sans  Nom,  as  an  agreeable  house  of  refuge,  tion  that,  sir ;  especially  to  gentlemen  cc 
where    we    might    board  economically.      I ;  from  England  or  France,  where  you  pa, 
will  dismiss  the  French  bagman  (who  was !  same  whatever  you  have." 
a  very  nice  fellow,  indeed),  with  the  charitable  I     Keally  a  very  well-spoken  and  fair-d< 
hope  that  his  memory  had  failed  him  as  to  |  waiter !      The    arrangement    sounded 
the  name  of  the  hotel  which  he  was  desirous  nomical. 
of  recommending,  and  that  he  was  not  per-       "  l^g")  ^y  ^ii  means.*' 
sonally  connected,  by  commission  or  other- 
wise, with  the  Sans  Nom  establishment. 

I  confess  some  slight  misgiving  seized  me 
when  the  railway-omnibus  put  us  down  on 
the  marble  8te|)8  of  a  palace.      There  were 

more  waiters  than  I  cared  about,  assembled  to  i  do  things  on  a  ruinous  scale.  After  all 
welcome  us  in  the  hall,  and  a  great  deal  too '  did  I  come  here  ?  Was  it  not  on  accou 
mnoh  chambermaid.      The  English  language  ■  the    notoriouslv    chean    splendours    ot 


"  Two  eggs,  sir  ? " 
**  Two  eggs,  certainly— 2k  la  coque.'* 
"Yes,  sir." 

Come !  if  they  are  in  the  habit  of  stic 
about  an  egg,  they  canjiot  be  accustom 


moreover — always  an  expensive  extra  on  the 
continent — abounded  ominously  on  the 
premises.  Still  I  was  very  tired  ;  and,  having 
two  days  of  exigent  hard  work  before  me, 
was  desirous  of  shutting  my  eyes  to  unplea- 
sant possibilities.  We  were  shown  into  a 
suite  of  rooms  such  as  I  had  only  seen  in  th& 
ill  ubt rated  papers  on  royal  progress  occa- 
sions. On  my  demurring  at  the  unnecessary 
splendour,    I    was    informed    that    several 


Belgian  capital?  Had  I  not  been  U 
could  live  here  in  a  palace  for  the  pric* 
London  second-floor,  or  a  Parisian  troisi 
Was  not  this  the  land  of  cheap  goverui 
and,  consequently,  of  cheap  existence  ? 

My  two  eggs  h  la  coque  were  une; 
tionable.  I  ate  them  with  some 
else*s  appetite.  It  was  certainly  too 
to  be  my  own.  I  could  have  eaten 
more ;  but  I  was  not  yet  quite  easy  ii 
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X  woold  take  a  walk,  and  look  &t  the 

niif  ivings  retumed,  Th«  qtiarter  in 
Me  hkd  pitched  mj  threadbare  tent^ 
uneomfGrUbly  like  the  boitom  of 
(K>  Place,  The  hausefl  were  veiy 
vtiy  square,  very  Hmrbly — and  were 
L  the  matter  of  portea  cochdres,  with 
mM  handlea  and  knockerB  n^  no  hand 
k  Berlin  glove  would  dare  to  nuiddle 
Had  I  not  made  a  mistake  7  Was  it 
likes  of  me  to  dwell  ain^^ng  these 
A  and  Athenaeutiia  1  Fsh^w  1  Mj 
ire  only  wmdmiLLs  after  all  I  What  I 
iken  for  a  Bulk  of  Eoglon  1  ia  but  a 
ler'a  ahop  :  negocianU  in  the  l&oe 
witii  te.tehers  of  dancin-g  and  lau- 
occupyin;(  the  upper  iloriea.  Eveo 
t  pen  do  03  BuckLngnani  Palace  opposite, 
%  Family  Hotel  And,  aa  I  live  !  there 
on  tU a  W^ m en t  «tory.  Yea — a  very 
OL  I  wse  that  they  wish  me  to  accept 
efttaminet ;  but  I  aoi  not  to  be  deceived^ 
place  where-— for  all  their  Scagliola 
B,  iind  pale  mahogany  furniture  «-^ 
dv  13  lieeuBed  to  sell  beer  by  retail ; 
I  "beer  la  to  be  drank  on  the  premiiea. 
ved  that  the  beer  is  going  off  at  a 
ri&k  rale,  and  that  tbe  uei-aoua  who 
it  ou  the  premist^a  are^  for  the  most 
weepi*  and  coal-heavers,  (Very  tall^ 
ree[]S  they  are  ;  generally  knock ^ 
and  with  tightly 'fitting  ikeletou  suits 
tivl  ~  having  teathem  &tra|>a  round 
oeefl,  to  keep  ilown  exuberance  of  leg; 
m  of  sweep  which — 'if  I  were  so  fortu- 
to  own  Bteamboata — I  would  employ 
.  my  fuDuela  in  order.)  My  old  faith 
ssela  im  tho  centra  and  ideal  of  the 
rhich  ia  not  the  nasty,  returns  eomfort- 
>  me^  It  ia  time  Hie  problem  uere 
80  I  enter — ^o  not  be  pi^mriturelj 
reader — the  bookfi*?ller'«,  and  demand 
journal. 

jrioe  7  One  penny  sterling  for  a  aiugle 
but  if  I  will  auljacribe  for  three 
f  the  journal  will  be  delivered  at  my 
se  at  the  rata  of  a  farthing  and  a 
I  per  diem.  I  will  think  over  the 
ption  proposition ;  and,  in  the  mean 
ibmit  to  the  ruinoua  interest  (or  dia^ 
which  u  it  ?)  for  temporary  accom- 
[>n.  Decidedly  Brussels  la  cheap  and 
d*  The  shop  in  which  I  Itad  been 
i  BO  civilly  for  my  penny  purchase  of 
lest  intelitgence  would  put  Messrs. 
ud  Mootlie  to  shame, 
y tiling  t'Ue  that  I  buy  h  eo  che&p^  and 
ling  I  iee  Is  so  granii,  I  return  to  my 
palace  strongly  incliued  to  undertake 
geahip  of  Yeuiv'e,  if  nead  be.  Monaieui* 
tho  civil  iuteudaut  of  my  palace, 
chea  me  and  hopes  that  I  have  slept 
I  inform  him^  with  much  bonhommie 
lAve  slept  admirably.  Monsieur  Blanc 
L  like  their  little  town.  As  I  am  deter- 
to  put  thLt  good  fellow  at  hia  ease,  I 


tdl  him  1'bat  I  like  Ma  Utile  town  above  all 
towns,  and  iolend  staying  in  it  for  some  time. 
Monsieur  Blanc  aud  his  fell'^w-citizens  were 
only  too  much  honoured.  Hud  I  s*? inured  a 
residence  for  myself  and  cliEiniiin^  fmiilv, 
who  were  not  up  yet^  naturally,  owing  to  the 
fatigues  of  the  royage  t 

I  thought  it  commonly  decent  to  appear 
absorbed  in  the  Echo  de  Bruxelles,  that  I 
might  not  observe  Monsieur  Blanc*s  natural 
confusion  while  I  oonTeyed  to  hiui  the  over- 
wheloiitig  tiLliiigs  that  I  iti  tended  stay  ins' 
where  i  was — namely,  at  Monsieur  Bhuio  a 
hotel 

**  Yrai— -ment  1 "" 

Why  did  M.  Blanc  elevate  his  eyebrowa 
and  look  at  my  boot«  ?  And  how  came  it 
that  I  watched  liim  narrowly  as  he  did  90 — 
instead  of  minding  my  Echo  de  Bruxelks  ? 

Yes.  I  bad  beeu  recommended  to  the  Bans 
Nom  OS  an  agreeable  aud  economical  resi- 
dence. T  did  uot  wish  to  encumber  myself 
wttli  the  respousibilitiesofanesLablishmeutin 
BruBst^la.  It  was  one  of  tht^  advantages  of  a 
popular  form  of  go? ernment,  that  not  merely 
the  conveniences,  but  tho  elegances  of  liiie 
wifre 

"Hi  I     Blanc!" 

**  Monsieur/' 

In  the  Monsieur  who  had  entered,  and  to 
enquire  into  whose  will  and  plt^aaure  M. 
Blanc  ^deserted  me — with  what  I  did  not  then 
like  to  conflider  (but  which  waa)  very  rude 
abniptness-— I  immediately  recognised  a  well^ 
known  travelling  English  baronet,  whom  I 
knew  to  be  ia  the  annual  enjojment  of  more 
thouaanda  sterling  than  I  could  even  hope  to 
earn  in  forty  years, 

**Do  you  mean  to  say  yon  charge  four 
francs  and  a  half  for  a  cup  of  tea  1  '* 

"  Monsieur  bad  eggs/' 

What  waa  tl&is  chdl  that  cune  over  mt  M 
suddenly  I     1  too  had  had  eggs, 

**  When  1  came  through  h*jre  in  January 
you  only  cliarged  me  two  franca  for  chops 
and  tha  (sometliing)  koowa  what  alL^' 

**Mooaieurj"  replied  M,  Blanc,  with  an 
adamantiue  dignity  that  might  not  easily  be 
wounded,  '^January  ia  one  mouth^September 
another.  Our  season  of  voyageur^  barely 
extends  over  four  months  in  the  year*  We 
must  profit  by  those  months.  In  the  winter 
I  make  reductions.  It  is  then  my  interest 
to  lower  my  cborgee  and  even  take  in 
boarders  by  the  week  or  mouth.  But  at 
present         " 

I  gueaaed  what  M,  Blnnc  did  at  present. 
How  the  honourable  aud  wealthy  oaronet 
took  his  argumetits  I  never  oared  to  enquire. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  I  gave  a  hop«  atep^  and 
jump,  begin uing  from  the  stepa  or  M.  Blonc'a 
hotel^  and  alighting  at  a  considerable  distance 
outside  the  barriers  of  Bruaaels, 

Whether  it  was  that  the  goi^a  bad 
changed  my  humble  Balmorals  far  a  pair  of 
patent  seven  leagues  in  the  morning  ;  or 
whether  Bniasela  waa  molly  no  larger  than 
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Finsburj-flquare  ;  or  whether  mj  impatience 
to  get  as  far  as  possible  from  the  costly 
▼iciuity  of  the  Sans  Nom  H6tei,  and  seeore 
lodgings  before  a  reign  of  terror  shonld  set 
in,  m  the  shape  of  dinner  at  that  establish- 
ment, had  made  me  insensible  to  ordinaiy 
considerations  of  time  and  space,  I  did  not 
give  myself  time  to  enquire ;  at  any  rate — 
Irom  what  I  had  been  told  was  a  central 
position  in  the  capital  of  Belgium — I  found 
myself,  as  it  seemed,  in  thefielcu  within  a  few 
seconds.  There  was  a  bill  in  a  window, 
which  appeared  to  mean  something  to  let, 
funiisliea.  I  remember  ringing  a  bell,  and 
galloping  through  five  or  six  rooms ;  I  also 
know  that  I  threw  down  recklessly  what  was 
afterwards  honourably  acknowledged  as  six 
weeks*  rent  in  advance.  I  tore  back  to  the 
Sans  Nom  H6tel — alas  !  only  in  time  to  find 
my  family  eating  broiled  fowl  and  sausages ; 
bundled  them  ul  (including  the  bonne  and 
boxes)  into  a  confusion  of  cats  and  trucks ; 
paid  M.  Blanc  a  small  fortune  for  our  one 
Belgian  Night's  Entertainment ;  took  my 
new  lodgings  by  storm  (having  remembered 
their  whereabouts  by  a  miracle) ;  and  sat 
down  to  write,  on  the  top  of  a  trunk,  an 
application  for  British  money.  It  was  all  the 
manuscript  I  posted  on  that  day.  Our  &mily 
dinner  consisted  of  cold  ham  (in  a  newspaper) 
and  a  cucumber  salad. 

It  WAS  thus  then  that  I  became  acquainted 
with  St.  Josse-ten  Noode,  who  presides  over 
a  column  lie  lying  outside  Brussels,  by  the 
e:tstern  gate  leading  to  the  good  Catholic 
towu  of  Ijonvain.  I  can  never  thank 
Monsieur  Llanc  sufficiently  for  his  intro- 
duction. 

St  JoHsc  is,  to  Brussels,  what  Job  Smith, 
the  well-to- ili>,  but  avowedly  plebeian  green- 
grocer of  Tottenham  Court  Road,  is  to  hb 
parvenu  brother,  the  stockbroker — calling 
himself  Altainont  Fitzsmythe ;  and  who 
S]>ort8  a  villa,  a  crest,  a  Norman  descent, 
a  genteel  wife  in  a  brougham,  and  other 
luxuriert,  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  John's  Wood  ; 
but  whom  we  know  to  l>e  Timothy  Smith,  of 
Tottenham  Courily  origin,  for  all  that 

1  have  obtained  the  confiilence  of  Saint 
Josse.  lie  has  admitted  me  to  sill  hin  family 
seeret8.  And  this  is  what  he  is  constantly 
tellinj;  nie  ab«3ut  liis  stuck-up  relative  : 

**  Don't  you  believe  him,  sir.  He  pretends 
to  call  himself  Bruxelles.  His  name  is 
Brussels  ;  that's  what  his  name  is.  He  pre- 
ten<l8  to  talk  French,  and  goes  in  for  French 
nmnnera.  He's  a  Dutchman,  sir,— -that's 
what  he  is.  Look  at  me,  sir,  his  own  brother, 
and  form  your  opinion  as  to  our  common 
origin.  He  may  call  his  streets  rues  ;  he  may 
flatter  himself  he  has  got  an  Ildtel  de  Ville, 
which  is,  of  course,  nothing  but  a  Stadt-huys ; 
he  may  l'o  through  the  ridiculous  farce  of 
showing  himself  at  a  table  d'h6te  at  five 
o'clock,  as  if  I  didn't  know  he  had  dined  with 
his  family  at  half-past  twelve  off  sixteen 
dishes  of  roast  and  boiled;  and  with  regard  to 


beer  and  red  cabbage—.  Well,  never 
he  may  twist  up  his  mouBtacheB  and 
himself  in  as  much  as  he  pleases.  ] 
won't  do.  He  is  a  boll,  sir,  of  the 
Flemish  breed*  and  he  shall  not  pass  h: 
off  for  a  frog^  while  I,  his  twin  brotL 
family  likeness  imdeniable^  am  here  s 
elbow  to  roar  the  lie  in  his  ears.** 

And  to  do  St  Josse  jastice,  he  doei 
it  i)rettjr  loudly ;  especially  towards  evei 
which  18  rapidly  setting  in  at  thii  pn 
writing. 

To  begin  with  the  ffood  Saint's  pa 
appearance.  He  is  of  uie  middle  hemt 
massive ;  inclining  rather  to  the  W] 
order  of  building,  which  widens  toimn 
base,  and  which  is  sufiposed  to  be  the 
best  adapted  for  resistmg  the  greatest 
ginable  quantity  of  wet.  Hair,  flaza 
rather,  hempen,  and  cut  short  over  the 
head ;  for  St  Josse  is  not  great  in  ford 
and  it  is  well  to  make  the  most  of  hii  pa 
sions  in  that  commodity.  What  he  t 
possess  must,  I  am  afraid,  be  pronom 
oeetling.  It  is  very  prominent  over  the  e 
and  re^es  at  a  violent  angle  to  a  veiy  a 
elevation  indeed.  St  Josse  has  agooddei 
nose ;  which  might  be  Roman  but  for  sp 
liarity  about  thebridge/which  is,  as  it  were 
ancient  Westminster  Bridse  that  the  Sc 
of  Modem  Improvement  has  attenpftrd 
flatten  iuto  a  Waterloo  Bridga  J^fB%  im 
grey,  and  fiir  apart,  but  of  remaiksfafo  vi 
awakefulness.  What  St  Josss  wuts  in  €( 
head  he  does  not  make  up  in  chin.  ThsUi 
feature  recedes  unpleasantly,  giving  the } 
siognomy  a  fish-like  and  uncanny  aspect  ' 
then  he  has  mouth  enough  for  hau-a-dfl 
A  vast,  thick-lipped  mouth,  that  neverm> 
except  for  purposes  of  refreshment  or 
versation  ;  lor  St  Josse  does  all  his  laug* 
with  the  small  muscles  about  his  eyes.  I 
gether,  the  pervading  expression  is  i 
would  be  called  pawkie  iu  Scotland;  i 
would  be  declared  indicative  of  smartne 
the  Northern  States  of  the  American  Uu 
and  what  they  would  characterise  in  Fr 
by  the  convertible  epithets  of  NormanJ 
ru86.  I  think  if  St  Josse  were  to  show 
self  in  the  north  midland  counties  of  £Dg1 
he  would  be  pronounced  foxy.  Indeeti 
face  is  so  familiar  to  me  that  it  strikes  m 
must  have  met  before,  somewhere  in 
West  Riding.  St  Josse  is  remarkably 
Yorkshii*e,  to  be  sure. 

St  Josse's  e very-day  costume  is  simple 
cleanly;  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
turesf^ue.  He  wears  a  blue  blouse,  a 
darker  than  his  Frencli  ueighboura' 
Belgii  were  a  more  sombre  people  thw 
Gauls;  and,  no  doubt,  their  snirts  and bn 
were  ot  a  deeper  cerulean  from  the  rem« 
history),  wnich  looks  like  a  pinafon 
mourning.  St  Josse  likes  a  black  cloth 
better  than  the  universally  execrated 
still  adopted  chimney-pot  of  modern  Eur 
and  therein  he  is  wise.     He  must  ha' 
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good  deal  of  trowser :  he  doesn't  care  about 
length,  lo  »  jou  give  it  him  in  width  ;  and 
thiw  ^Lrmefit  he  prefers  bailt  of  the  unmLxed 
fustian  order.  Ho  is  very  atronff  in  the 
matter  of  thoea  ;  laee-up  well-polidied  calf- 
skin being  jonr  only  wear,  in  the  Saiiit*a 
estimation,  T  wondered  and  admired  at  the 
dazdtng  perfection  of  St.  Josse*a  ehan«FiUTe, 
on  the  firat  day  of  onr  acquaintiincia,  I  have 
since  dUeovered  that  he  ia  not  ahove  wearing 
■JiboU  when  the  weather  ia  bad,  or  tijer©  m 
ont-door  work  to  be  done,  H©  ia  a  thrifty 
Sainr. 

I  wiah  St.  Joase  would  make  up  hla  mind 
about  hia  beard.  At  present  he  flnctiiates 
between  a  cloae  ahav«,  Aud  whnt  one  might 
really  he  ejicnaed  for  speaking  of  as  going  the 
whole  hog  I  fofi  if  ever  a  human  coimtenanoe 
grew  brie  ilea,  that  of  St  Joss©  may  be  aald 
to  do  30.  There  never  wae  such  a  beard  aa 
hia,  when  he  lets  it  grow  to  its  full  extent 
The  motL^tachea  fall  over  his  gigantic  mouth 
like  heavy  curtains  over  a  palace  window ; 
iJid  the  luuiement  story,  or  chin-beard,  aeemti 
to  b*?gin  florae  where  below  the  cheat ;  descend- 
ing to  the  loins.  It  is  so  uo  wieldly  aa  to  put 
yon  in  mind  of  the  Cape  aheep,  who  require 
go-carts  to  carry  their  overgrown  tails  behind 
them.  Yet  I  Like  St  Josse  best  in  his  full  ault 
of  beard ;  for  it  conceals  his  deficiency  of  chin. 
When  this  ornament  has  reached  ita  full 
develop niontj  you  have  only  to  dre«a  the 
Sftint  m  his  b*^st  (for  St  Josse  can  Uirow  off 
bis  doleful  blouse  on  oceaition,  and  has  a 
well-stocked  press  of  broadcloths)  ^  squat 
him  down  at  a  tuble  before  a  quart  cylinder 
of  beer ;  unbutton  his  waiatcoiit,  so  aa  to  let 
his  coarse  anowj  shirt  bag  out  a  little  ;  put  a 
slouched  f</athered  aombrero  on  his  hea^l ; 
and  stmi^htway  you  have  the  very  type  of  a 
goodly  Rubens  burgher.  Change  the  som- 
brero fi>r  a  tarpaulin  aou'- wester ;  hang  a 
rusty  Andrea  Ferrara  at  the  good  Saint's 
side,  and  you  find  yourself  doubting  that 
blaster  Hendrik  Hudaou  couli  ever  have  left 
Ketherlandioa  in  eearch  of  iMunhaltoe*8  ter- 
nl*:)ry ;  or,  at  any  rate,  believing  that  the 
ench^iitments  of  the  CaUkill  Mountains  must 
have  preservetl  the  great  Dutt!h  navigutor 
alive  atjd  intact  for  the  edification  of  the 
nine  teen  th  century. 

And  now  let  us  approach  the  delicate 
ground  of  St,  Joaae-ten  Noode's  morals. 
Wt^ll,  they  are  unexceptionable,  were  it  not 
for — ahem  1 — in  fact,  an  eiceptlou.  To  come 
to  the  point  at  once — St  Joaae  drinks!  He 
even  ilriuks  a  great  deal  more  tlmn  can  ptJS- 
aibly  be  goo^l  mr  him.  He  ia  a  model  hus- 
band and  father ;  a  just  steward  ;  an  upright 
judge  ;  a  merchant  owing  no  n:iao  any  tiling. 
Eut,  alack  !  he  is  a  delmuched  saint.  He 
begins  early  in  the  mommg  at  his  quart 
cyliudera  of  beer.  These  last  bitn  but  a  very 
flhiirt  time  ;  and  the  spirits -and- water  aeta  iu 
houra  b«fore  his  early  dinner.  Hta  afterncion 
ia  one  uu mitigated  soak.  He  takes  his  liquor 
hot  wdh  sugar.    He  quaireU  over  it     He 


fights  hia  adveraary  with  his  fists.    Ha  pro- 

f»oaea  healths,  tuid  starts  chorusea.  He  gets 
ocked  up.  He  will  not  go  home  till  morn- 
ing.   Ue  is  drunk  and  diijorderly. 

The  house  opposite  my  window  is  ostensibly 
known  as  the  Eatamlnet  of  Le  Grand  Cerf, 
St  Josse  ia  not  wholly  free  from  the  besetting 
w s:\kness  of  his  genteel  brother.  He  would 
like  you  to  think  that  he  undorstanfla  the 
French  language.  He  will  not  mind  the 
expense  of  a  journeyman  painter's  wages  for 
half  a  day  to  assist  the  delusion.  But  imme- 
diately under  the  Grand  Cerf  legend,  St 
Josse  hai  taken  very  good  care  to  have 
in9f:;ribed,  in  the  mother  toni^ne,  **In  den 
t^frooten  hert."  Otherwise,  how  could  Ins 
thirsty  lte^t.nnen  know  that  he  keeps  a  bier- 
buy  a  at  the  sign  of  the  Big  Stag  1  But, 
tlianks  to  the  ft^licitoua  afterthought,  they  do 
know  it  So  do  I,  to  my  frequent  incon- 
venience. 

I  should  state  that  I  have  aeqnlred  the 
injurious  habit  of  writhig  late  into  the  night 
1  sometimea  ait  up,  hard  at  work^  till  three, 
four,  and  even  five  in  the  morning.  Well,  I 
can  assure  the  reader  honeatly  that  I  have 
never  yet  seen  the  gasliglitg  of  the  Big  Stag 
put  out,  or  noticed  the  sUghteat  diniinntion  of 
uproar  in  its  eternal  choruses,  ( tt\  the  con- 
trary, it  has  been  towards  the  end  of  my 
longest  vigils  that  I  have  observed  the  live- 
lieat  tendenciee  on  the  part  of  my  opposite 
neigh boura  to  begin  apending  the  evening. 
My  landlord — a  most  respectable  citizen  ;  in 
some  way,  I  believe,  connected  with  the 
secular  sf?rvice  of  the  cathedral' — is  &  fre- 
quenter of  the  Bijj  Stag.  I  have  never  had 
tne  honour  of  hearing  him  come  in  for  the 
night  except  once,  ft  wasj  1  should  say,  at 
about  a  quarter  before  five  a.JC.  I  had  just 
closed  my  aecretary,  and  was  yawning  over 
a  uaeleas  bedroom  candle,  wneu  I  heard 
soraebMly  timpering  with  the  street^loor. 
Having  ret^eived  the  Times  on  the  preceding 
day,  and  nupped  tokrably  full  of  llio  1  bur- 
glarious horrors  with  which,  in  the  absence 
of  parliamentary  intelligence,  it  hiis  been 
found  necessary  to  keep  the  minds  of  my 
compatriots  in  a  proper  state  of  excitement, 
I  felt  alanuL*d,  and  thought  of  the  five-and- 
twenty  francs  in  my  seoretarv*  I  rushed 
do^'n  stairs,  armed  wiUi  the  poker.  I  found 
the  door  wide  open,  and  my  landlord  prostrate 
on  tJie  stepa,  smUing  at  his  httch-kcyj  which 
had  fallen  from  hia  hand,  and  which  he  had 
evidently  given  up  trying  to  reach.  He  was 
babbling — probably  of  green  fields — In  his 
native  tongue.  I  hauled  nim  in-Hoors,  pulled 
o^  his  boota,  dropped  hini  into  an  arm -chair, 
in  the  neareet  parlour  (rented,  as  I  have 
since  learnt,  by  a  deacon  of  tht*  Belgic  chumh), 
and  shut  !iim  in.  He  was  peift^ctly  well  the 
next  morning.  He  came  up  to  my  rooms  at 
about  a  quarter  pMt  eight  o'clock,  a  miracle 
of  clean  linen  and  the  closest  shaving,  and 
asked  for  his  r*fut  iu  the  beat  French  ima- 
ginable.     He  tendered  no  thanks  whatever 
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for  ray  voluntary  services  as  porter  and 
boot-jack.  I  suppose  it  was  a  matter  oi 
course  with  him.  Such  is  life  in  St.  Josse- 
teu  Noode  ! 

Yet,  with  all  this,  St.  Joss©  is  remarkably 
pious ;  and  is,  I  am  told,  a  model  of  the 
strictest  and  most  unquestioning;  Catholicism. 
He  distracts  my  attention  almoit  as  much  by 
his  frequent  religious  processions  as  by  his 
eternal  roaring  drunken  kermesses.  I  confess 
I  cannot  understand  St.  Josse  being  a  Boman 
Catholic.  He  looks  so  like  the  venr  ty(>e  of 
hard-headed,  objective,  independent  ^sotcli  dis- 
sent Yet  here^  for  the  first  time  in  my  limited 
travels,  have  I  witnessed  the  phenomenon  of 
a  Catholic  place  of  worship  regularly  attended 
bv  the  male  members  of  the  community. 
The  proportion  of  shovel-hats  and  black 
robes  in  the  streets  is  greater  than  I 
have  ever  noticed  in  any  other  country. 
There  must  be  an  immense  trade  done  here 
in  sliovel-hats,  for  they  must  wear  out 
rapidly,  having  to  be  removed  at  every  two 
or  three  yards,  in  courteous  acknowledgment 
of  the  reverence  paid  to  their  wearer  by  all 
classes.  Statues  of  the  Virgin  and  various 
saints,  in  white-washed  niches  profusely  de- 
corated in  the  old  florid  school  of  Flemish 
ornament,  are  to  be  found  at  the  comers  of 
nearly  every  street  And  these,  I  notice,  are 
seldom  passed  with  indifference. 

Leaving  the  question  of  St  Josse*8  godli- 
ness an  open  one,  there  can  be  no  mistake  as 
to  his  faith  in  its  accompanying  minor  virtue 
— cleanliness.  If  ever  you  come  to  live  in 
St.  Josse-ten  Noode,  take  my  advice,  and  stop 
in-doors  cai-efuUy  every  Saturday  afternoon. 
If  you  neglect  this  warning,  you  will  simply 
have  a  bucket  of  water  thrown  over  you  before 
you  have  proceeded  ten  yards  from  your  door- 
step. Scarcely  will  you  have  expressed  your 
indignation  at  this  outrage,  and  proceeded 
ten  yards  further,  when  you  will  have  another 
bucket  of  water  thrown  over  you ;  and  so  on 
at  tlie  same  ratio,  so  long  as  you  are  so  un- 
wise as  to  keep  the  streets  while  St  Josse- 
ten  Noode  is  undergoing  his  hebdomadal 
sluicing.  I  think  the  matrons  and  domestics 
of  the  district  are  rather  fond  of  administering 
these  amateur  shower-baths  to  unwary  pas- 
sengers. At  firsts  I  was  inclined  to  give  them 
credit  for  mere  indifference,  on  an  under- 
standing that  it  was  the  passenger's  business 
to  look  out  for  himself^  on  the  sauve  qui  pout 
principle.  But  I  am  now  more  than  half 
convinced  that  there  is  malice  prepense  in  the 
administration.  I  was  struck,  last  Saturday 
week — when  I  had  been  incautiously  en- 
trapped into  prolonging  a  walk  beyond  the 
hours  of  public  saftty — by  the  imcommon 
politeness  of  a  young  lady  in  sabots,  who 
arrested  the  progress  of  a  bucketful  of  water 
which  she  was  about  to  hurl  viciously  at  a 


shop  window,  as  I  thou^hty  in  order  to  eo 
l|ie  to  pass  in  dry  Becnnty.  I  was  quite 
taken.  She  haa  only  waited  for  me  to  < 
up  with  her,  and  that  she  might  take  her 
with  greater  precision.  Having  had  i 
experience  in  this  exciting  national  spo 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  with  a  si 
drenching  of  the  left  leg.  A  less  wary 
ject  would  have  received  the  entire  codj 
ment  on  his  head  and  shoulders,  and  m 
have  thought  himself  lucky  to  avoid  I 
knocked  down  with  the  bucket  itself. 

From  one  o'clock  till  six  in  the  after 
it  is  one  incessant  clatter  of  sabots,  paib 
brooms.  I  believe  if  the  ladies  of  St.  J 
ten  Noode  had  the  time  they  would  bee 
the  pavement,  sand-paper  the  fire-plagi 
blacKlead  the  lamp-posts.  Their  own  t 
and  dressers,  I  am  convinced,  they  wash 
or  four  times  a  day  with  Windsor  soap  i 
nail-brush.  What  they  want  with  so  i 
plates  and  dishes  I  cannot  imagine  when 
nave  floors  so  admirably  adapted  for  eat: 
dinner  off.  Their  grocers*  shops  make 
wiok  as  you  enter  them ;  such  is  theirdaz 
brilliancpr  in  the  matter  of  scale  and  o 
milL  You  never  saw  suc^  transp 
window  panes  and  lamp  glasses,  such  h&i 
caps,  kerchiefs,  tablecloths,  and  cnrtaisi^ 
yet  human  flesh  to  rasped^  scrubbec^ 
soaked  into  pereimial  deanlinea.  I  i 
upon  a  St  Josse-ten  Koodienns  with 
same  feeling  of  compassion  as  upeaaiearc 
after  the  philosopher's  stone  or  tibe  pvpe 
motion.  She  must  spend  her  entire 
looking  for  a  single  speck  of  dirt  which  il 
doomed  never  to  discover. 

I  thought  as  much  !  The  United  Be]| 
Skittlers,  I  think,  judging  from  their  oolo 
Whoever  they  are,  they  have  evidentir  a 
to  stop  ;  and,  as  there  seems  to  be  aboat  1 
of  them,  including  two  clarionets  and  a  tr 
bone,  I  had  better  leave  ofL 
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A    PETITIOH   TO    THE   NOVEL- 

WEITEES. 
[  HOPE  nobody  will  be  abocked^  but  it  is 
It  proper  that  1  ehoold  coafes*,  before 
iiing  anotber  line,  IbB^t  I  am  nbout  to  dm* 
Be  iSe  ejiiatenct  of  a  Disreputable  Soeiety^ 
one  of  tbe  mo«t  respectaole  coimtte^  m 
gKtjii'  I  dare  Dot  be  more  particular  as 
the  loejiUtyf  and  I  eanuotpoflftibljmeiitioit 
i  meniberH  by  name.  However,  I  hare  no 
lectio  n  to  admit  tbat  I  am  perpetunl  Seere- 
y,  tbat  my  wife  is  President,  that  my 
flghter4  are  CouQcll,  and  that  my  nieees 
tu  the  Society.  Our  object  is  to  waste  oar 
le,  misempJoy  qut  intellecta,  and  rtiia  our 
iraU  :  or,  in  other  wonlR,  to  enjoy  the  pro- 
rited  iuxnry  of  novel-reading* 
[t  ia  a  private  opinion  of  mine  that  tbe 
ti  people  in  this  country  —  no  matter 
rflher  they  belong  to  the  Lonls  or  the 
mnsotis — are  the  |>eople  who,  privately  as 
\l  as  publicly,  govern  the  natioiu  By  dull 
jple,  1  mean  people  of  all  degreet  of  rank 
f  eduoition,  who  never  want  to  be  amnaed* 
on*t  know  ho^r  long  it  is  since  theee  dreary 
mbers  of  the  population  first  hit  on  the 
ming  idea — the  only  idea  they  ever  had, 
will  have — of  calling  themaelvea  Respect- 
le ;  but  I  do  know  tbatj  ever  since  that 
le,  thia  great  nation  has  been  afraid  of 
to — afraid  In  religjaus,  in  political,  and  in 
iial  matters.  If  my  present  busineas  were 
fcb  tbe  general  queation^  I  think  I  could 
>ve  this  asflertion  eaBiIy  and  iridisputal*lj 
•imple  reference  to  those  records  of  our 
liofLill  proceedings  which  appear  in  the 
Hy  newipapnera.  But  my  olyect  in  irriting 
31  the  particular  kind*  I  have  a  special 
feitioii  to  address  to  the  writeiti  of  novel* 
the  part  of  the  Disreputable  Society  to 
leh  I  bek  ^'^  t  and  if  I  (un  to  give  ;iny 
trople  here  ot  the  anprem^cy  of  the  duU 
5>lc,  it  must  be  flrawn  from  one  or  two 
III  ^vidtneas  of  their  naecess  in  opposing 
I  daJms  of  our  flctttiDua  literature  to  fit 
pilar  recognition 

rhe  dull  peop^  decided  yeara  and  yeaia 
0,  as  BTery  ooe  knows,  that  novel-writing 
m  tbe  lowest  species  of  literary  exertion, 
d  that  novel-reafling  was  a  dangerous 
rury  and  an  utter  waste  of  time*  They 
f e,  and  still  give,  reasons  for  this  opinion, 
ieh    a^    very    aatiJii&urtoFy    to    persona 


fU  »T, 


bora  without  Fancy  or  Imagination^  and 
which  are  utterly  inconclusive  to  every- 
one else*  But,  with  reason  or  without  it, 
tlie  dull  people  have  succeeded  in  affixing  to 
our  novels  the  eti^ma  of  being  a  spt'ciea 
of  contniband  gootJ^s,  Look^  for  exftrnplsp 
at  tbe  Prospectus  of  any  librarian,  xho 
principal  part  of  his  trade  of  book-lend- 
ing consists  in  the  distributing  of  uovt^b ; 
and  he  is  uniformly  unwillir>g  to  own  that 
shiiple  fact.  Sometimes,  he  is  afraid  to  print 
the  word  Novel  at  all  in  bia  ILsts^  and 
smuggles  in  his  contraband  fiction  und<.*r  the 
head  of  MLicellaneous  literature,  B-nue- 
timcfl,  after  freely  ofterlng  all  historiesj  all 
bioirraphiea  all  voyage  a,  all  travels,  he  owns 
self-rep  roach  fully  to  the  fact  of  having 
novels  loo,  but  depreeatlngly  add^ — Only  the 
best !  As  if  no  other  branch  of  the  great 
tree  of  literature  ever  produced  tiiHtele^ 
and  worthless  fruit !  In  all  esk^ps,  he  putt 
novels  last  on  hie  public  list  of  the  l>ouks  he 
distributes,  though  they  stand  ftr^t  on  his 
private  list  of  the  books  he  gains  by.  Why 
is  he  guilty  of  all  iheaesins  against  csmdour  ? 
Because  he  is  afraid  of  the  dull  people. 

Look  again — awd  this  brings  ine  tf*  the 
a  abject  oTthos*  linea—nt  our  Book  Clubs, 
How  param<jnnt  are  the  dull  people  there  I 
How  they  hug  to  their  rigid  bosoms  Voyagei 
and  Travels  i  How  they  turn  their  m- 
tolera&t  backs  on  novels  !  How  resolutely 
they  get  together,  in  a  packed  body,  on  the 
coaimittee,  and  impose  thetr  ioyleas  la  us  on 
the  yielding  victims  of  the  club,  wJio  B€?cretly 
want  to  be  nmnsed  !  Our  book  club  wfis  an 
example  of  the  unresisted  despotism  of  their  , 
rule.  We  began  with  a  law  that  noveU 
should  be  oecasionally  admitted  ;  and  the 
dull  people  abrogated  it  before  we  bad  been 
in  existence  a  twelvemonth.  I  sranggled  in 
the  laat  morsel  of  fiction  that  our  starving 
stomachs  were  allowed  to  consume,  and  pro* 
duced  a  hurricane  of  virtuous  indignatii:)n  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  committee.  All  the 
dull  people  of  both  sexes  attended.  One  dull 
gentheman  said  the  author  was  a  pantheist, 
and  quoted  some  florid  ecstasies  on  tKe  sub- 
ject of  scenery  and  ilbwers  in  support  of  tbe 
opinion.  Nolsialy  seemed  to  know  exactly 
what  a  pantheist  «Aa,  but  everybody  ct4^ 
**  Hear,  bear," — virbieh  did  just  as  well  for  the 
purpose.     Another  dull  gentleman  eaid  tli^ 
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book  was  painful,  because  there  was  a  death- 
bed scene  in  it.  A  third  reviled  it  for  roorbid 
revelling  in  the  subject  of  crime,  because  a 
shot  from  the  pistol  of  a  han*l8ome  highway- 
man dispatched  the  villain  of  the  story.  But 
the  great  effect  of  the  day  was  produced  by  a 
lady,  the  mother  of  a  larjje  family  which 
began  with  a  daughter  of  eighteen  years,  an-l 
emied  with  a  boy  of  eight  months.  This 
lady's  objection  affected  the  heroine  of  the 
novel, — a  most  respectable  married  woman, 


and  faniily  to  certain  of  our  novel- 
We  may  say  of  ourseWes  that  we  dei 
be  heard,  for  we  hav«)  braved  public 
for  the  uike  of  reading  novt^ls  ;  and  ^ 
read,  for  some  years  past»  lUl  (1  hold 
assertion,  incredible  as  it  may  appe 
the  stories  in  one,  two,  and  three  \ 
that  have  issued  from  the  preea.  It  )i 
a  hard  struggle — but  we  are  actun 
abreast  of  the  flood  of  fiction  at  this  i 
The  critics  muy  say  that  one  novel  i 


perpetually  plunged  in  virtuous  suffering,  but  I  reading,  and  that  another  is  not.     W 

t         .  _   i-._    critics,  and  we  read  everything.     The 

inent  we  have  derived  from  our  all-d^ 
propcntiiiies  has  been  imnienac, — th 
tude  we  feel  to  the  ladies  and  gentlen 
feed  us  to  repletion,  is  inezpre^biible. 


an   improi>er  character  for    young   perst>n« 

to  read  about,  because  the  poor  thin;^  had 

three  accouckementa  in  the  course  of  three 

volumes.    '*  How  can  I  suffer  my  daughters 

to  read  such  a  book  as  thatl**  cried  our 

prolific  subscriber,  indignantly.    A  tumult 

of  applause  followed.     A  chorus  of  speeches 

succeeded,  full  of  fierce  references  to  ''our 

national  morality,**  and  "  the  purity  of  our 

hearths   and    homes.*'      A    resolution    was 

passed  excluding  all  novels  for  the  future  ; 

and  then,  at  last,  the  dull  people  held  tlieir 

tongues,  and  sat  down  with  a  thump  in  their 

chairs,  and  glared  contentedly  on  each  other 

in  stolid  controversial  triumph.  From  that 
time  forth  (histories  and  biographies  being 
ooiiiparatively  scarce  articles),  we  gaping 
sulwcriU'rs  were  fed  by  the  dull  people  on 
nothing  but  Voyages  and  Travels.  Every  mau 
(or  woman)  who  had  voyaged  and  travelled 
to  no  purpose,  who  liaii  made  no  striking 
observations  ^f  any  kind,  who  had  nothing 
whatever  to  say,  and  who  said  it  at  great 

leu«;th  in  Large  type  on  thick  paper,  with !  us,  to  have  it  granted  immediat«:'i5. 
accompauiment  of  trow^jiy  lithographic  illus-  cannot  be  expected  to  know  when  the 
tratiouM,  was  introtWced  weekly  to  our 
hearths  and  homes  aa  the  most  valuable 
guide,  philosopher,  and  (riend  whom  our 
rulers  could  possibly  send  us.  All  the  sub- 
scribers submitted  ;  all  partook  the  national 
dread  of  the  dull  people,  with  tiie  exception 
of  myself  and   the  members  oi  hjy  family 

enumerated  at  the  beginuing  of  th^ssft  pa^e>«.  the  many  gooii  thin:;s  in  fiction  *ai 
We   g.illautly  and  publicly  abandobcd   the  think  we  bave  had  enough  of.     We  r. 
club;  got  a  box-full  of  novels  for  ours«ive*,- unwholesome  craving  after  absol  :^  c 
once  a  mouth,  fmm  Ijondon  ;  lost  caste  *iih  — all  tliat   we  venture    i%»    ask   f.-r  i 
our  resi>eotable  friemls  in  eonseijuence ;  and  riiii;ini;  of  a  sli^'ht  change  on  some 
l>ecanie,    for     the    future,    throujchout    the  favooriie  old    tunes   which    we    h^r- 
leusith  and  breadth  of  our  ueigbbouriiocvi,  8i„c«  l^anii  bv  hearL 
the  Disreputable  Si»ciety  to   which    I   have  j     To  Ur^iu  with  our  favourite  Her:. 
alreaiiy  alluded.     If  the  dull  p^n^ple  of  our . such  an  mU  friend  that  we  KiVr  i:^  ; J 
district  were  told  to-morn»w  that   my  wit'e,!got  i.i  love  him  dearly.     We  wv  -.i  L  z 
daughters,  and    nieces    Lad  all    elojW    in|8ight  of  him  ru'.-jgt'ther  on  auv  c- :*>. : 
different  directions,  leaving  just  one  point  oC  wu.itever.     It  w«  thought  we "•;:».;  d  a 
the  com^>a&i  open  as  a  ruuaway  outlet  for  me  ■  his  ai^uiline  nose,  his  call  : 
and   the  «K^k.  I  feel  firmly  persuaded  that  h.air,  his  rich  voict,  laeian; 
not  oue  of  them  would  be  inclined  to  d;s-ion  our  firxJsiJe,  and  we  sboul^  .o^.s  *; 

the  future  with  jaur.di>>d  e^e*.     f 


then,  have  we  got  to  petition  about  7 
slight  matter.  Marking,  first  of  all,  a 
tions,  certain  singular  instauces  of  ori; 
I  may  mention,  as  a  rule,  that  oui 
reading  enjoyments  have  hitherto  beei 
derived  fi*om  the  same  aort  of  charact 
the  same  sort  of  stories,  varied,  indee 
names  and  minor  events,  but  funlazx 
always  the  same,  through  hundreds  o 
dreds  of  successive  volumes,  by  huudr 
hundreds  of  different  authors.  We,  non 
complain  of  this,  so  far ;  for  we  like  to  h 
much  as  piiesible  of  any  good  thinif  ,*  hat 
deferentially  to  inquire  whether  it  mi^l 
be  practicable  to  give  us  a  little  varietr  /< 
future  2  We  believe  we  havt  ooiy  to  f 
our  request  to  the  literaz;^  laifie«  wd  p 
men  who  are  so  good  as  to  iDtereii  and  a 


has  had  enough  of  one  set  of  vsuJ> 
characters  and  events,  unless  the  s»id  i 
takes  it  on  himself  to  tell  the>n.  Act 
by  this  convictii>n,  I  propose  in  the  p 
petition  to  enumerate  respectfjiiy.  ou 
of  myself  and  family  iu  our  c.\pic 
reailers,  some  of  the  most  remarkable  i 


nii 


from  us  to  him  at  the  wi.Lir«««4  • 
noble,  lovin;?.  injure<i  Cadcinx:.;.^ 


ciedit  the  report.    Tlu-y  would  just  look  uu 
from  their  Voyages  and  Travels,  say  to  eacn 

other,  **  Exactly  what  might  have  been  ex-  _^ ^^     ^  _ 

pected !"  and  go  on  with  their  reading  again  as  I  mtv  we  cominue  to  weep  ct'hLi  ^- 
if  no  such  thing  as  an  extnioidin.iry  domestic  j  and  press  resjvctfuUv  u>  our  I  w  :-"^ 
tragedy  had  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood,  j  his  ample  cl  »ak !  FervocuL: .  W^a* : 
And  now,  to  come  to  the  main  object  of  j  by  no  means  of  him  Uiai  «e  are  ^-e*ti^ 
this  p^MT,— the  humble  petilioB  of  myselfi  but  of  certain  acuoos  whicii  we^izjik 
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performed  often  enougb,  For  iDstaue©,  mny 
w*!  put  it  respect fuily  to  the  ladles  and  gentle- 
men who  are  m  good  ots  to  exhibit  him,  that  be 
hftd  b^tt<!r  not  **  stride  '*  any  more  ?  He  haa 
itritkien  so  much,  on  so  many  different  oc<sa- 
fiions,  across  eo  many  halls,  along  so  maay 
avenues^  in  and  out  at  so  many  drawing* 
room  doofB,  that  he  must  be  knocked  up  by 
this  tirae^  and  hia  dear  legs  ought  really  to 
have  a  little  rest,  AgJiin,  when  his  dignity 
ia  injured  by  irreverent  looks  or  words^  can 
he  Dot  be  made  to  assert  it  for  the  fulnre 
without  "drawing  bimeelf  up  to  hia  full 
height  ?  ^*  He  haa  really  been  stretched  too 
much  by  perpetual  indulgence  in  this  eier- 
ciBe  for  scores  and  scores  of  years*  Let  him 
Bit  down — do  please  let  him  sit  down  next 
time  ^  It  woald  be  quite  new,  and  so  impres- 
fiive.  Then,  again,  we  have  so  often  dis- 
co ve  red  him  atatiding  with  folded  armSj  so 
oftee  beheld  him  pacing  with  folded  arms^  so 
often  heard  Kim  soliloquise  with  folded  arm^, 
ao  often  broken  in  upon  him  meditation  w^ith 
folded  arms^  ^li^^  ^^  think  he  had  belier  do 
aome thing  else  with  his  arms  for  the  future. 
Could  he  Bwing  them  for  a  change  ?  or  put 
them  akimbo  t  or  drop  them  auddcnly  on 
either  side  of  bira  ?  or  could  he  give  them 
a  holiday  altogether^  and  fold  his  legs  for  a 
change!  Pesrlape  not,  Tha  word  Legs — 
why,  I  cannot  imagine — seems  always  tug* 
gestive  of  jocularity.  *^J^tssherbert  stood  up 
aj]d  folded  his  arnia,"*  is  serious.  *'  Fitzher- 
bert  sat  down  and  folded  bis  legs,**  i»  comic. 
Why,  I  should  like  to  know* 

a'  word — on»  respectful  word  of  remon- 

etranee  to  the  lady- novelists  especially*     We 

think  they  have  pot  our  Hero  on  hoj-aeback 

often  enough.     For  the  first  five  hundred 

novels  or  BO,  it  was  grand,  it  waa  thrilling^ 

when  he  threw  hiroaeff  ioto  the  saddle  after 

the  inevitable  quaiTel  with  his  lady-love,  and 

jrjj loped  off  maHily  to  his  bachelor  home.    It 

was  gritnd  to  read  this — it  was  awfnl  to  know, 

^lA  we  came  to  know  at  last  by  long  expe- 

^  ^"ieiice,  that  he  was  sure  ht*fore  he  got  home 

^vto  be  spiit — no,  nut  spilt ;  that  is  another 

^B  word     suggestive     of    jocularity  —  thrown, 

Buid  given   up  kn  dead.      It  was  iuexpres- 

B  mbly  soothing  to  behold  him  in  the  nutder 

*      passages     of    his     career,     moody     in     the 

laddie^  witli  the  reins  thrown  loosely  over  the 

H  arched  neck  of  the  steed^    as  the    gallant 

H  mnimal  paced  soflly  with  his  noble  buiden, 

H  along  a  winding  road,  under  a  blue  sky*  on  a 

^B  balmy  afternoon  in  early  Epriog.     All  this 

^^  was  delightfal  reading  for  a  certain  number 

ii  years ;  but  everything  weans  out  at  last^ 

and  trust  me,  ladieS|  your  heroes  favourite 

ateedf    your    dear,    intelligent,    affcctioutfte, 

glosey,  loog-tniled  horse,  has  tesily  done  his 

work^  and  niay  now  be  turned  loose,  for  soma 

-     tini&  to  come,  with  frreat  advantage  to  your* 

Bflt^lvfSi  sad  your  readers. 

■       Havijjg  spoken  a  word  to  the  lafiles,  I  am 

necessjoily  and  tenderly  reminded  of  their 

«b  nrm  i  »g     represe  utati  ves  —  the     H  eroines. 


^ 


Let  me  imy  something,  first,  about  our 
favourite  two  sisters — the  t^ill  dark  one,  who 
is  serious  and  unfoHimate  :  the  short  light 
one,  who  is  ooguettish  Jind  happy*  Being  an 
Englishman,  I  ha\*e,  of  course,  an  ardent 
attachment  to  anything  like  an  established 
rule,  simply  because  it  is  estahUahed*  I  know 
I  that  it  is  a  rule  that^  when  two  sisters  are 
[presented  in  a  novels  one  must  be  tall  and 
dark,  and  the  other  short  and  light,  I  know 
that  five-feet-eight  of  female  flesh  and  blood, 
when  accompanied  by  an  olive  complete  ton, 
black  eyes,  and  raven  hair,  is  synonymous 
with  stiKtng  passions  and  an  unfortunate 
destiny.  I  know  that  five  feet  nothing,  golden 
ringlets,  soft  blue  eyea,  and  a  lily^brow, 
cannot  possibly  be  associated  by  any  well- 
constituted  novelist,  with  nny thing  but  ring- 
ings laughter,  arch  innocence,  and  linal  matri- 
luoniid  happiness.  I  have  studied  these  great 
first  principles  of  the  ai't  of  fiction  too  long 
not  to  reverence  them  as  established  laws; 
I  but  I  venture  respectfully  to  suggest  that  the 
\  time  has  arrived  when  it  is  no  longer  neces- 
[  sary  to  insist  on  them  in  novel  after  novel*  I 
am  afraid  there  is  something  naturally  revo- 
lutionary in  the  heart  of  man.  Although  I 
I  kiiow  it  to  be  wrong,  to  be  against  all  prece- 
I  dent,  I  want  to  revolutiooise  our  favourite 
j  two  si  St  el's*  Would  any  bold  innovator  run 
all  risks,  and  make  them  both  alike  in 
complexion  and  in  stature  1  Or  would  any 
desjierate  man  {I  dare  not  suggest  such  a 
course  to  the  ladies)  effect  an  entire  altera- 
tion, by  making  thi;  two  sisters  change  cha- 
racters 1  I  tremble  when  I  see  to  what 
length  a  the  spirit  of  innovation  is  leading  me. 
Would  the  public  accept  the  tall  dai'k- haired 
sister,  if  she  exhibited  a  jolly  disposition  and 
a  tendency  to  be  flippEint  in  her  talk  1  Would 
readers  be  fatally  startled  out  of  thnir 
sense  of  propriety,  if  the  short  charmer  with 
the  golden  hair,  appeared  before  them  as  a 
seriou?,  strong-minded,  fierce-spoken,  mise- 
rable, guilty  woman  t  It  might  be  a  dangci^ 
ons  ex|>eriment  to  nmke  this  change;  but  it 
would  be  worth  trying-^the  T^tther  (if  1  may 
be  allowed  to  mention  anything  so  utterly 
irrelevant  to  the  subject  under  disciission  as 
reid  life)  because  I  think  there  is  some  wht- 
rant  in  nature  for  atteaiptiUg  the  pi*o- 
poaed  innovation.  Judging  by  my  own 
small  experience,  I  should  say  that  ^tron^ 
minds  and  passionate  natures  reside  princi- 
pally in  the  breasts  of  Utile,  light  women^ 
especially  if  they  have  angelic  blue  eyea  and 
a  quantity  of  fair  ringletSp  The  most  facti- 
tiously skittish  woman,  for  her  nge,  T;*itH 
whom  I  am  acquainted,  is  my  own  wife,  who 
is  three  inches  taller  than  I  am.  The  heartie-^t 
laugher  I  ever  heard  is  my  second  daughter, 
who  is  bigger  even  than  my  wife,  an<l  iiita  the 
blat^ktst  eyebrows  and  the  swarthiest  cheeks 
in  the  whole  neighbourhood.  With  such  in- 
stimees  as  these,  produtiiblc  frojn  the  bosom 
of  my  own  family,  who  can  wonder  if  I 
want,'  for  oooe  in  a  wiiy,  to  overthrow  tha 
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cfttoblUhed  order  of  tilings,  ftnd  haTO  a  jorial 
dark  sister  and  a  dbnaa} light  one  introduced 
as  startling  novelties  in  one  or  two  of  the 
hundred  new  Tolumes  which  we  are  likelj  to 
receive  next  season  from  the  Circolatuig 
Library? 

But,  after  all»  our  long'- established  two 
sisters  seem  to  be  exceptional  l>eiiigB,  and  to 
possess  comparatively  suiall  importance,  the 
moment  our  minds  revert  to  that  vastly 
superior  single  personage,  thk  HEUOiirs.  Let 
me  mention,  to  uegin  with,  that  we  wish  no 
change  to  be  made  in  our  respectable,  recog- 
nised, old-fashioned  Heroine,  who  has  lived 
and  loved  and  wept  for  centuries.  I  have 
taken  her  to  my  bosom  thousands  of  times 
already,  and  ask  nothing  better  than  to  in- 
dulge in  that  tender  luxury  thousands  of 
times  again.  I  love  her  blushing  cheek,  her 
gracefiilly-ronnded  form,  her  chiselled  nose, 
her  slender  waist,  her  luxuriant  tresses  which 
always  escape  from  the  fillet  that  binds  them. 
Any  man  or  woman  who  attempts,  from  a 
diseased  craving  after  novelty,  to  cheat  me 
out  of  one  of  her  moonlight  walks,  one  of 
her  floods  of  tears,  one  of  her  kneelinff  en- 
treaties to  obdurate  relatives,  one  of  her 
rapturous  sinking  on  her  lover's  bosom,  is  a 
novelist  whom  i  distrust  and  dislike.  He, 
or  she,  may  be  a  very  remarkable  writer ; 
but  their  books  will  not  do  for  my  family 
and  myself.  The  Heroine,  the  whole  Heroine, 
and  nothing  but  the  Herome — that  is  our  cry, 
if  yon  drive  us  into  a  corner  and  insist  on 
our  stating  precisely  what  we  want,  in  the 
plainest  terms  possible, 

Bein^^,  thus,  conservatives  in  regard  to  the 
established  Heroine,  though  tainted  with 
radicalism  in  reference  to  the  established 
Hero,  it  will  not,  I  trust,  appear  a  very  un- 
accountable proceeding,  if  we  now  protest 
positively,  and  even  mdignantly,  affaiust  a 
new  kind  of  heroine— a  lK>unciug,  ill-condi- 
tioned, impudent  young  woman,  who  has 
been  introduced  among  us  of  late  years.  I 
venture  to  call  this  wretched  and  futile  sub- 

titute  for  our  dear,  tender,  gentle,  loving  old 
Heroine,  the  Man-Hater ;  because,  in  every 
book  in  which  she  api)ears,  it  is  her  iiii&sion 
from  first  to  last  to  beliave  as  badly  as  pos- 
sible to  every  man  with  whom  she  comes  in 
cout:ict.  She  eutei's  on  the  scene  with  a  pre- 
conceived prejudice  against  my  sex^  for  which 
I,  as  a  man,  abominate  her ;  for  which  my 
wife,  my  danghtei's,  my  nieces,  and  all  other 
available  women  whom  I  h:ive  consulted  on 
the  subject,  des})ise  her.  When  her  lover 
makes  her  an  olT^r  of  marriage,  she  receives  it 
in  the  light  of  a  jverHonal  insult,  goes  up  to  her 
room  immediately  afterwards,  and  flies  into 
a  passion  witli  herself,  because  she  is  really 
in  love  with  the  man  all  the  time— comes 
down  again,  and  snubs  him  before  company 
instead  of  making  ar  decent  apoloiry — pouts 
and  flouts  at  him,  on  all  after-occasions,  until 
the  end  of  the  book  is  at  hand — then,  suddenly. 

turns  round  and  marries  him !    If  we  feel 


inclined  to  ask  why  she  could  not^  iro 
circumstances,  receive  his  advance 
decent  civility  at  first,  we  are  inforaK 
her  ^  maidenly  consciousmesa  ^  prevei 
This  maidenly  consciousness  seems  to  i 
like  new  English  for  our  old-fashioned 
bad  manners.  And  I  am  the  more  cm 
m  this  idea,  because,  on  all  minor  oc 
the  Man-Hater  is  peraistently  rude  a 
obliging  to  the  last.  Every  indi vidua 
novel  who  wears  trousers  and  gets 
range  of  her  maidenly  conaciousnesa,  I 
her  natural  enemy  from  that  mom< 
he  makes  a  remark  on  the  weather, 
curls  ;  if  he  asks  leave  to  give  her  a 
at  dinner-time  (meaning,  poor  soul, 
out  for  her  the  mealiest  m  the  dish),  h 
cnrves  in  scorn ;  if  he  offers  a  oomp 
finding  she  won't  have  a  potato,  her 
dilates.  Whatever  she  does,  even  in  hi 
aggi*essive  moments,  she  always  ge 
bietter  of  all  the  men.  They  are  set  z 
nine^pins  for  the  Man-Hater  to  knock 
They  &re  described,  on  their  introdncti 
c1ever,re«ohi  te fellows ;  but  they  lose  the 
and  their  self-possession  the  instant  tbei 
within  hail  oftheMan-Hater^sterriUei 
No  man  kisses  her,  no  min  dries  her  tei 
man  sees  her  blush  (except  with  ng* 
through  the  three  volumes.  And  this  i 
opposition  Heroine  who  is  set  im  as  fo 
sor  to  our  soft,  feminine,  loveuJi^  sboi 
darling  of  former  days  ! 

Set  up,  too,  by  huiy-novelist%  who  o 
surely  to  be  authorities  when  teak  du 
ters  are  concerned.  Is  the  Man-Hater  a 
representative  of  young  women,  new-a^ 
If  so,  what  is  to  become  of  my  bod-hdo] 
lucky  son,  aged  twelve  years.  In  a  i 
time,  he  will  be  marriageable,  and  he 
go  into  the  world  to  bill  and  coo^  and 
his  hand  and  hearty  as  his  father  did  b 
him.  My  unhappy  offspring,  whata  pn* 
awaits  you !  One  forbidding  pbalaa 
Man-Haters,  bristling  with  woman's  dig 
and  armed  to  the  teeth  with  maidenly 
sciousness,  occupies  the  wide  matrim 
field,  look  where  you  will !  Ill-fated  y 
yet  a  few  years,  and  the  female  ncdi 
curve,  the  female  nostril  dilate,  at  the 
of  yrm.  You  see  that  stately  form, 
rustling  skii-ts,  that  ample  brow,  and  fa 
yoor  knees  before  it,  and  cry  *Marr 
marry  me,  for  Heaven's  sake  !  "  My  de 
boy,  that  is  not  a  woman — it  is  a  Man-1 
— a  whited  sepulchre  full  of  violent  ex| 
lations  and  injurious  epithets.  She  wil 
you  the  life  of  a  costermouger's  ass,  unJ 
has  exhausted  her  whole  stock  of  mai 
consciousness  ;  and  she  will  then  sa 
effect,  if  not  in  words) : — '*  Inferior  w 
I  loved  you  from  the  tiret — I  have  as 
my  womanly  dignity  by  making  an 
;  fool  of  you  in  public  and  private — ^no 
j  may  marry  me  ! "  Marry  her  not,  ra; 
Go  rather  to  the  slave-market  at  Co 
'tinople— buy  a    Curcasstan   wife,   wh 
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hti&rd  uotZiiD^  and  read  noiUing  about  man- 
haler%  bring  uer  hoiue  (witU  uo  Injtter  dowry 
tlutu  poU  of  ike  fjunous  Cream  fram  her 
Dative  laad  to  propitUte  jour  moUier  and 
■kt^re),  And  trust  bo  jour  fatber  to  welootue 
lia  Aiimtlc  datigbter-iii'law,  wlio  will  not 
deapbe  ktm  for  tbe  unavoidable  mkfortmDe 
of  beiDi^^ — a  Mau  I 

But  1  *m  losing  my  temper  «ver  a  hypo- 
thetical cM^e.  I  am  Torre t ling  the  special 
purpose  of  my  petitioDf  which  m  to  beg  that 
tlie  M;Ln-Hater  may  be  rumuved  altogi^tbiT 
IroTu  h«r  uiurped  position  of  herome.  I  have 
respeetfully  suggested  flight  changes  in  other 
charactera-^I  imperatively  di^maud  total 
extmctiun  in  the  piesent  matauce.  The  new- 
fnehioued  heroine  it  a  libel  on  ber  stx.  As  n 
JKisband  and  a  father,  I  sole nmly  den  j  that 
ebe  ia  in  anj  iingle  rtapi^ct  a  natmal  wotuan,  j 
Am  I  uo  judge  J  I  have  a  wife,  and  I  made 
her  un  oner.  Bid  she  receive  it  as  the  Man- 
Xlaiera  re<*tive  ofitra  t  Csin  I  ever  forget 
Uie  laUture  of  mt>deat  confusion  and  perfect 
t)oliti'ne^  witb  wUiuh  that  admirable  vomau 
heard  nie  utter  the  most  abaolute  nonaenac  that 
evt'r  iiASued  from  mj  lips  ?  Ferhapii  she  ia  not 
fit  for  a  heroine,  well,  I  can  give  her  up  in  that 
capacity  without  a  pang.  Bat  my  daughters 
and  nieces  have  claim s^  I  euppoise,  to  be  con- 
aid  ered  as  examples  of  what  young  ladiea  are 
la  the  prudent  day«  Ever  since  I  read  the 
first  uoval  with  a  Man-Hater  in  it,  I  have  had 
my  eye  on.  their  nostrils,  and  I  can  make 
*lfidavit  that  1  have  never  yet  aeen  them 
diiate  nniler  any  ctrcumstancea^  or  in  any 
■ociety.  As  for  curling  their  lip^  and  curv- 
ing their  necks^  thej  nave  attetupted  b^^th 
gpt^ratioag  at  my  eipresa  r^que^t,  and  have 
found  them  to  be  piijsical  impossibllitiea. 
In  men'^s  society,  their  manners  (like  those  of 
all  other  girls  whom  I  meet  with)  are  natural 
and  modefct;  and — in  the  cases  of  certain 
privileged  men — winning,  into  the  bargain. 
They  open  tbelr  eyes  with  astoniahment 
when  tiiey  read  of  tlie  proci-ediiigs  of  our 
Vew- fashioned  heroines^  and  tbrow  the  book 
hfiidjguantly  across  the  room,  when  they 
find  a  nice  man  Bubnjitting  to  be  bullied  by  a 
Basty  woman,  because  he  lias  paid  her  tbe 
cempHment  of  falling  in  fove  with  ber,  No^ 
jao  !  we  positively  decline  to  receive  «jy  more 
Ma n- Haters,  and  there  ia  an  end  of  it  I 

With  thia  nu  com  promising  expression  of 
opic>it>i^  I  think  it  desirable  to  bring  the 
present  petition  to  a  closo.  There  are  one  or 
two  otbtr  gooti  things  in  liction,  of  which  we 
lL^ive  hail  enough  ;  but  I  refi^ain  front  men- 
tion in  g  theni,  from  modest  apprehension  of 
asking  ibr  too  much  at  a  lime.  If  the 
Blight  changes  iii  general,  and  the  sweep- 
ing reform  in  particular,  which  I  have  veu- 
tttred  to  su^^gest,  can  b^  aecompliabed,  we 
arc  sure,  in  tiie  future  ajj  in  th?  patt,  to  be 
gi'^tefol,  appreciating,  and  ince^.^iant  novel- 
readetift,  if  we  cannot  claim  any  cHtical 
weight  in  the  eye«  of  our  eateeined  authors,  we 
can  at  least  arrogate  to  ouraelves  the  minor 


merit,  ant  only  of  reading  novels  perpetually 
but  <aud  this  is  a  rarer  v trtue J  of  pu  bit dy 
and  proudly  avuwiug  the  fact*  We  only 
pretend  to  be  human  beings  with  a  natural 
desire  for  ba  much  aruvi^u»ent  at  oitr  work-a^ 
day  destinies  will  let  Ui  have,  \V*e  are  ju«t 
respectable  enough  to  be  convinced  nf  tf^e 
useiuliiefls  of  occasionally  reading  for  informa- 
tion ;  but  we  are  aluo  i;ert»in  (and  we  say  it 
boldly  J  in  the  teeth  of  the  dull  p*?ople),  that 
there  are  few  higher^  better,  or  more  pro- 
fitable eujoyiueutj  tu  this  world  than  re.ui- 
Ing  a  good  noveL 

THE  FBENCHMAN  OF  TWO  WIVES, 

AroHSlEUtt     PB      LA      PjVARDliRS    WaS     H 

gentleman  of  ancient  family,  but  reduced 
fortune,  in  Touraine.  The  family  name  wiia 
Eoitchetj  but  he  called  himaelf  Fivardi^re  to 
distinguish  himself  from  his  bi^thtira  ;  he 
was  of  moilerate  height,  neither  hanJsomo 
nor  ugly,  rather  intelUgent,  well-diaposudj 
and  fond  of  amusement ;  he  married  more 
for  money  than  for  iove  a  woniau  somewhat 
older  than  himself— a  Madame  du  FJeiaair— a 
widow,  wiio  brought  him  an  estate  and 
chateau,  called  Nerbonno,  for  a  dowry*  Slie 
waj9  not  more  than  thirty-five,  very  fond  of 
aociety,  of  which  abe  was  esteemed  aa  orna- 
ment;  for,  says  the  chrouide^  **  Elle  recevait 
avcc  tine  grace  parfaitci'*  She  and  her  hus- 
band lived  on  good  terms,  but  be  was 
frequently  absent  from  home ;  for,  he  was 
lieutenant  in.  the  regiment  of  the  Dragoonii  of 
8L  Herinine^  and  had  to  be  with  the  army  ; 
uevertheiesa,  he  corresponded  with  bis  wife, 
and  came  to  see  her  whenever  he  couM  obtaia 
leave  of  absence.  At  last  lie  grew  jealous  of 
her,  Tliere  was  a  certain  Prior  de  MjAi.*i-ay, 
who,  in  former  days,  had  been  a  great  0-lend 
of  his  own,  whnm  be  had  made  bis  own  chap- 
lain, which  obliged  the  pricat  t^  come  to 
the  chateau  more  frequently  than  when  he 
had  been  onlv  the  Prior  of  MLaeray.  At 
first  the  husband  liked  this  incrcjtiie  of 
intimacy,  but  when  he  found  that  the  prior 
continued  to  come  to  the  chateau  m  litit 
absence  as  frequently  as  baroi"^,  if  n^^t  more 
frequently,  he  took  umbrrige,  and  «?hoMe  to 
suppose  that  his  wife  and  hie  Iriend  betrayed 
him.  He  was  terribly  aft^ld  of  the  ridi- 
cule that  attas^hea  to  a  deceived  huiband^ 
and  be  said  nothing,  but  took  hU  own  resu- 
lution.  He  quitted  the  army  witb-mt  telling 
his  wife,  and  set  out  \o  travel*  Whither  he 
went  (s  n0t  particubirlj  re-'orded— prfibably 
not  very  far — ^for.  a  «bort  time  after  Lie  had 
left  the  service  he  arrived,  on  a  an  m  me  it 
evening,  at  the  gaten  of  the  f^wn  of  Auxrtrr«- 
A  number  of  y  .  -  -  "■-],  were  walking  <m 
the  rL^mparls,  I  aid  talking 

theiufldvei,    Qui^  ...  :...,,,  .»f-'"K.!  his  i 
ratio ri  ;  »he   waji   vtrif'  h;.  he 

inejulriefi  about  her,  and     .     . 
was  a  Dtmm>ielle  PilUrd,  the  *^'^Jf^^^ 
widow  wiio  kept  a  imall  inn — her  (   ' 
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recently  dead.  He  had  been  a  door-keeper 
of  the  conrt  of  justice,  and  this  office  wonid 
descend,  as  a  dowry,  upon  whomsoever  should 
marry  his  daughter.  Employments  were,  In 
those  days,  like  estates,  with  the  permission 
to  bequeath  them.  At  first  he  only  intended 
to  make  the  young  woman  his  mistress  ;  it 
was  all  a  person  in  her  position  could  expect 
from  a  fine  gentleman ;  but,  as  it  happened 
that  she  was  too  virtuous  to  ^;ree  to  any- 
thing but  honourable,  lawful  marriage,  and 
as  the  Sieur  de  la  Pivardidre  was  very  much 
in  love,  and  considered  that  he  had  been 
irrevocably  injured  by  and  divided  from  his 
wife,  he  felt  no  scruple  in  contracting  a  second 
marriage  while  she  was  alive ;  although 
bigamy,  by  the  laws  of  France,  was,  in  those 
days,  a  haii^ine  matter. 

He  mamed  her,  notwithstanding,  under 
his  family  name  of  Bouchet,  and  ceasing  to 
be  a  seigneur,  entered  upon  the  office  of 
huissier,  which  his  bride's  father  had  held 
before  him :  thus  becoming  a  simple  bourgeois. 
This  marriage  was  very  happy,  and  he  did 
not  sufier  any  remorse  or  misgivings  to  dis- 
turb his  felicity.  At  the  end  of  a  year  his 
second  wife  presented  him  with  a  baby,  and 
he  began  to  wish  to  make  some  better  pro- 
vision for  it  than  the  chance  of  becoming  a 
huissier  like  its  fath^  and  grandfather.  He 
obtained  leave  of  aueence  from  his  duties, 
and  made  a  Journey  to  Nerbonne,  where  his 
first  wife  still  continued  to  reside,  and  the 
prior  to  visit  her.  M.  de  la  PivardicJre 
saw  no  reason  for  altering  his  previous 
opinion  as  to  his  having  just  grounds  of 
jealousy,  although  it  is  only  fair  to  say,  that 
no  proof  beyond  his  own  suspicious  ever 
came  to  light.  He  pretended  to  his  wife  that 
he  was  still  attached  to  the  army,  and  needed 
money  to  buy  his  promotion.  She  gave  him 
all  she  had,  and  he  departed  to  rejoin  his 
second  wife,  on  whom  ne  bestowed  all  the 
money  he  obtained  from  his  first.  Every 
year,  for  four  successive  years,  he  made  a 
visit  to  Nerbonne,  and  took  from  his  wife 
nearly  the  whole  of  her  income,  always  under 
the  pretence  of  the  exigences  of  the  service. 
His  family  at  Auxerre,  iu  the  meanwhile, 
had  increased;  he  had  by  that  time  four 
childreu. 

At  length  his  real  wife,  Madame  de  la 
Pivardidre,  began  to  entertain  some  vague 
suspicions  that  all  was  not  right.  News  did 
not  travel  in  those  days  either  far  or  fast. 
Still,  it  is  very  possible  that  rumours  of  his 
life  at  Auxerre  might  have  reached  her. 

In  the  month  of  June,  sixteen  hundred  and 
ninety-seven,  she  received  a  letter  from  the 
procureur  of  the  parliament  in  Paris,  in- 
quiring if  she  could  tell  him  where  her  hus- 
band then  was,  as  a  person  had  written  to 
him  from  Auxerre.  to  say  that  a  woman 
there  was  extremely  Anxious  to  know  his 
address,  that  she  might  send  some  clothes 
to  him.  This  procureur — M.  de  Vigneur — 
appears  to  have  l>een  a  friend,  if  not  a  rela- 


tive of  Madame  de  la  Pivardidre.  S 
letter  was  well  calculated  to  inspii 
wife  with  jealousy — much  more  Jifada 
la  Pivardidre,  who  had  so  much  reai 
question  her  Im^hand's  proceedings, 
was  still  in  all  ti  perplexity  caused  l 
letter  when  her  husband  himself  arrii 
Bourg  Dieu  (a  small  village  about 
miles  from  his  chAteaa)  ;  he  was  met 
mason  named  Fran9ois  M^rsao,  who 
him,  and  who  expressed  his  snr prise  tl 
should  come  there  instead  of  going  I 
but  M.  de  la  Pivardidre,  who  was  in  a 
bad  humour,  and  more  jealous  of  hii 
than  ever,  declared  his  intention  not  to 
the  chateau  until  the  evening,  when  he  1 
to  surprise  the  Prior  of  Miseray  withhi« 
when  either  he  would  take  the  prior's  li 
the  prior  should  take  his.  lEVan^is  Mi 
thinking  to  do  a  good  deed,  carried  thi 
formation  to  Madame  de  la  Pivardiere  u 
the  prior.  Two  hours  afterwards,  wha 
husband  alighted  at  the  gate  of  the  dii 
he  certainly  found  both  bis  wife  ind 
prior — ^but  he  also  found  several  of  the  w 
bouring  gentry  with  their  wives.  They  y 
all  seated  at  dinner,  and  it  was  a  friei 
party  instead  of  a  guilty  t6te-4-t£te  thai 
disturbed.  The  prior  seemed  overfoyei 
see  him,  and  all  the  guests  gave  him  a  cor 
welcome  ;  his  wife  alone  kept  fcer  seat^  i 
did  not  speak  to  him.  A  ladrof  the  c( 
pany  said,  jestingly,  to  Pivardian, 

"Is  that  the  way  to  weleome  bacli 
husband  after  so  long  an  absence  t  ** 

He  replied  gloomilv, — 

"  I  am  her  husband,  it  is  true,  but  I 
not  her  friend  !  ** 

And  then  he  seated  himself  at  the  tab 
silence. 

This  was  not  likely  to  make  the  rest  o^ 
party  very  comfortable,  and  they  took  i 
departure  as  soon  as  possible.  Left  i 
with  his  wife,  ^L  de  la  Pivardidre  asked 
meaning  of  the  insolent  reception  she 
given  him. 

"  Go  ask  your  wife,"  she  replied. 

Of  course  her  husband  stoutly  d( 
everything ;  but,  he  could  not  couvidcc 
They  had  high  words  together,  and  at  U 
she  was  overheard  to  say, 

"You  sh.iU  learn  what  it  is  to  offer 
an  insult  to  a  woman  like  me  !  ** 

After  which  she  Jeft  him,  and  retin 
her  own  room,   the  door  of  which  she 
with   violence.     M.    de    la    Pivardidre 
retired  into  the  room  that  had  been  prep 
for  him. 

From  that  moment  he  disappeared  To< 
prehend  properly  the  remainder  of  this  atr 
story,  the  reader  must  bear  in  mind  thf 
those  days,  the  domestic  life  in  the  interi 
the  castles  and  ch&teaux  was  of  the  stri 
seclusion  and  privacy.  There  were  no  n< 
hours  except  tnose  of  the  village  belongii 
the  lord  of  the  place,and  they  seldom  dream 
either  comiueuting  upon  his  acts  or  questia 
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the  divlue  right  of  the  seigneur  to  *\o  a^  he 
pleafled.  The  dome8ti<:aj  ivere  gonerally  here- 
ditary servaJita,  wftoae  entire  and  perfect 
fideiiiy  to  the  family  waa  the  virtue  of  their 
cIass*  Adj  crime  could  be  perpetrated  in 
these  country  reaidencea  with  the  profouudeat 
secrecy,  imd  it  waa  quite  pofisible  to  atifle  all 
evidence  of  act  tons  th&t,  if  once  known, 
wnnkl  seem  of  too  moaitrous  growth  for 
society  to  eoutaiu,  much  less  to  conceal- 
Added  to  this,  high  roods  were  few  atid  hud 
in  those  parts  of  the  country^  remote  from 
ParL^ij  or  at  n  distance  from  large  towns ; 
and  smfiA]  towns  and  vi  11  ages  within  a  few 
miles  of  each  other  were  a&  much  isolated  as 
if  they  had  stood  m  differeot  countries,  llie 
By  at  em  of  the  administration  of  justice  waa 
com  plicated^  and  vtry  di^erent  from  the  present 
sjratem  of  centralisation.  Every  town  had  its 
hentenant-paf  ticulier^  its  procureur,  its  judge, 
and  all  the  macbiaery  of  a  eeparate  iidmini- 
strati  on  of  justice^  except  in  case^  of  appeal 
to  a  higher  court.  No  district  could  meddle 
with  the  affaira  of  another,  and  consequently 
there  was  no  unity  of  action.  The  course  of  jus- 
tice was  complicated  to  a  degree  diihcult  to 
conceive  in  tht-se  djiya.  Tears  were  consumed, 
and  the  accused  were  either  left  to  languish 
in  a  dungeon — a  heavy  punishment  lor  a 
convicted  malefactor — or  the  triids  were  con- 
cluded with  a  fktai  precipitaucy* 

As  we  have  said,  the  Sieur  de  la  Fivardi^re 
WMA  never  aeen  by  any  of  the  Inmates  of  the 
ch&teaii,  after  thejr  had  retired  for  the  night 
OB  the  fifteenth  of  Aitgust,  sixteen  hundred 
&iid  ninety-seven,  leaving  him  alone  with  his 
TTile  in  the  dining-room  after  the  guests  had 
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[is  horse,  bis  sinns,  his  riding-boots,  and 
his  heavr  travelling  cloak,  were  nil  left  at  the 
eh&teau,  but  the  master  of  thi^i  v^u.^  no 
where  to  be  seen.  This  mysterious  diaap- 
pearaoce  begun  to  be  whispered  abroadj  aiid 
a  vague,  sinister  report  that  he  had  been 
murdlired  began  to  circulate.  Four  persosia 
beloiigliig  to  the  chiteau  declared  they  heard 
the  report  of  a  musket  on  the  night  of  the 
fifteeDth  of  Au^st.  The  two  female  flervaots 
of  Madame  de  Ta  Fivardi^re  said  things  that 
seemed  to  con^mi  the  report  begin tiiiig  to 
gain  ground,  and  people  munuured  that  the 
ma^fltrates  of  the  district  took  no  steps  to 
inqaire  into  the  matter. 

At  last  the  report  of  the  Sieur  de  la  Pivar- 
di^re^g  disappearance  under  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances reached  Chat  ill  on  Bur  Find  re, 
and  M*  Morin,  the  procureur  of  that  distrietj 
made  a  formal  demand  of  the  higher  autho- 
riliea  to  be  allowed  to  iDquire  into  the  truth 
of  the  reportSjand  to  make  a  public  memortal 
of  the  r^ult.  This  was  on  the  hfth  of  Sep- 
tember, and  the  nest  morning  M,  Morin  and 
M.  Bonnet,  the  lieutcnant-particuijer  of  Cha- 
tillonj  repaired  to  the  village  of  Jeu,  In  which 
parish  Nerbonne  was  situated,  'iTiey 
examined  fifteen  witneasefl^  who^  howevt^r* 
could  oulydepoae  to  what  they  had  heard 


from  the  two  femvile  domeattca  of  M/jJame  de 
la  Pivardifire.  In  cou sequence  an  order  waa 
iasned  for  the  arrest  of  Madame  de  la  Fivar- 
didre,  her  children  atid  servants,  Catherine 
Lemoins^  one  of  the  two  female  servants,  waa 
arrested  and  thrown  into  prison  ;  Catherlna 
Lemercier,  the  other  servant,  made  her  esrmpe. 
Madame  de  la  Fivardi^re,  who  l&udly  asserted 
her  intiocence^  concealed  herself  in  the  house 
of  a  f Hen  d.  M  adam  e  d '  A  u  n  i  ue^  another  friend , 
took  charge  of  her  jewels  and  plate^  whilst 
some  of  the  neighlioiiriijg  peasantry  received 
her  furniture, leaving  the  chateau  to  the  mercy 
of  the  emissaries  of  the  law.  Madame  de  la 
Pivardi^re^s  little  daughter^ten  ytrars  oM^ 
waa  taken  to  the  house  of  Madame  de 
Ft^viUe,  A  friend  of  the  family.  After  she  had 
been  there  a  few  days^  she  related  a  story 
which  caused  an  immense  sensation,  and 
seemed  quite  conclusive  as  to  the  fate  of  her 
father  and  the  guilt  of  her  mother. 

She  said,  that  on  the  fifteenth  of  bat 
August,  she  had  not  been  put  to  bed  in  her 
usual  bed-room,  but  in  a  garrtt  at  thu  top  of 
the  house,  ainl  that  after  she  was  in  bed  her 
mother  came  and  locked  the  door  upon  hi^r. 
During  the  night  she  was  awakened  by  a  gjeat 
noise  and  a  lanieotable  voice  crying  out^  '^  O 
my  Godj  have  mercy  upon  me  !  "  She  tried 
to  get  out,  but  could  not^  because  the  door 
waa  fast  locked.  The  next  day,  she  saw  marks 
of  blood  on  tlie  floor  of  the  room  where  her 
father  had  slept,  and,  some  days  afterwards 
she  saw  her  mother  washing  linen  staiued 
with  blood  at  a  brook.  Nobody  il reamed  of 
misdoubting  the  truth  of  a  story  told  with  ho 
much  simplicity,  Otlier  witueanea  arose,  all 
deposiDg   to  some    new    and    corroborative 

Catherine  Ijemercier,  the  servant  who  had 
escapedf  was  arrested  early  in  October,  aud 
being  interrogated  made  a  full  coufe^siom 
She  said  that,  on  the  evening  of  the  dftce^tth 
of  August  Madame  de  la  Flvardiure  a«nt 
everyfc^y  oiit  of  the  way,  even  h^r  IttUe 
daughter,  whom  she  sent  to  sleep  in  the  gar- 
ret, locking  her  in.  There  remained  in  this 
house  only  Madame  de  la  Fivar(iit^r«^  h^Kalf 
and  Catherine  Lemolns,  the  other  atrvaiil ; 
but  the  Prior  of  Miseray  was  in  the  aoufV 
jHrd  along  with  two  of  hi*  vsJ#tit  uas  of 
whom  was  urtned  with  a  w^^*^  t^  hUmt 
with  a  pistol  Apparently^  MaliaM  4m  h 
FivardiSre  harl  not  full  &mMmm  itt  Cmk^ 
ritte  Lemoins,  for  she  sent  htf  l 
eggs  from  a  farai^hnuM  at  a 
She  then  went  out  to  tli# 
servants,  and  brought  ihtm  lai#  fte  I 
A  candle  having  Im  fMdmi,  ikttf  «li  «»- 


ceeded  to  the  ro^tOl 

w^as  sleepinif.   Oik>  ^  %hm 

curtains  of  the  1^ 

victim  was  lytJ»f  iv  » 

it  di/licult  to 

a  nt^ioi  aad 

unfr 
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begged  his  life  ia  the  most  moving  tones,  ad-  with  him  at  Flavique.  He  was  ally 
dret^siug  himself  especially  to  his  wife  with- ;  well,  and  no  one  had  ever  made  the 
out  being  able  to  touch  her  compassion.  The  attempt  to  murder  him.  His  accoi: 
other  servant  of  the  prior  fell  upon  him  himself  was  straightforward  enough 
with  his  sword  and  wounded  him  in  several  fully  explained  all  that  was  mysterious 
places.     She,  the  witness,  struck  with  horror  dittppearunce. 

at  the  spectacle  and  at  the  terrible  cries  of  "  Scarcely,'*  said  he,  "  had  I  retired  i 
her  master,  could  not  refrain  from  tearn,  but '  room  on  the  night  of  my  return  to  Nerl 
was  threatened  by  her  mistress  with  the  same  ^  when  Catherine  Lenioins  came  to  mc 
fate  if  ahe  showed  any  compassion.  She  also^  told  me  that  if  I  remained  till  niornii 
deposed  that,  as  soon  as  her  master  was  dead,  ■  the  ch&teau  I  ran  the  risk  of  being  am 
the  prior*s  servants  took  away  the  body,  and  I  knew  that  I  had  committed  bissimy, ; 
she  <li(l  not  know  what  they  did  with  it ;  but  knew  that  I  should  certainly  be  liange>j 
whiUt  they  were  gone  Madame  de  la  Pivar-  were  brought  home  to  me.  Fearing 
didre  fetched  some  ashes  and  herself  scoured  |  my  wife  was  in  possession  of  the  facts 
the  bosnls.  She  had  the  bed  carried  into  the  that  she  had  determined  to  proaecnte 
cellar,  along  with  the  bed-clothes,  which !  did  not  neglect  the  timely  warning  thi 
were  etee|>ed  in  blood.  The  straw  was  taken  |  had  given  me.  At  four  iu  the  momi 
out  of  the  mattrass  and  burned,  and  the  tick- :  leil  the  ch&teau.  I  left  my  horse  be 
ing  tilled  with  some  fresh  half-beaten  straw,  because  it  was  lame ;  indeed,  I  had 
The  prior's  servanta  returned  in  about  two '  obliged  to  lead  it  the  evening  before,  wl 
hours,  and  they  all  sat  down  to  supper  toge- '  arrived.  I  did  not  wish  to  encumber  m 
ther.  At  firsts  this  witness  sai<l  that  the  with  any  luffgnge  ;  I  therefore  left  my  c 
prior  himself  was  not  actually  present  during  mv  gun,  andmy  riding- boot*.  I  stopped 
the  assassination.  But,  shortly  afterwards  whole  of  the  next  day  at  Boun;  Diea. 
falling  dangerously  ill,  and  being  apparently  the  seventeenth  I  arrived  at  Ch4teaur 
at  the  point  of  death,  she  sent  for  the  judges 
and  declared  to  them  that  she  had  disguised 
the  truth  as  regarded  the  Prior  of  Miseray, 
and  that  he  was  the  man  who  actually  struck 
the  fatal  blow.  Catherine  Leinoins,  the  other 
servant,  confirmed  tlie  evidence,  and  added 
that  on  her  return  from  fetching  the  ecgs, 
slie  went  straight  to  the  room  occupied  by 
the  Sieur  de  la  Pivardii^re  and  found  him  just 
dead  ;  that  she  desired  the  two  valets  to  take 
away  the  body  and  bury  it,  but  did  not  tell 
them  where  ;  and  that  then  she  went  and 

Srejiared   supper.      After   sup])er  the    men 
eparted. 

More  than  thirty  witnesses,  most  of  them 
friends  of  Madame  de  la  Pivaiulieie,  (lepose<l 
to  the  fact  of  the  assassination,  and  confirmed 
the  evidence  of  the  two  servants  in  many 
wa}-^.  All  doubt  about  this  tragedy  was  at 
an  end — at  least  in  Ch&tillon  sur  Tlndre, 
where  the  inquiry  had  taken  place.  Bat, 
now  began  the  exti*aordiuary  ])art  of  this 
remarkable  story.  Tidings  came  from  Bamo- 
rantin,a  town  on  the  other  side  of  Nerbonne,  ■  arrival  there,  he  found  the  chdtoau  ent 
tliat  Monsieur  de  la  Pivardidre  had  been ;  gittted ;  nothing  but  the  bare  walls  ren 
sten  there  alive  and  well  subsequently  to  the  j  ing.  lie  was  obliged  to  go  to  his  broii 
fifteenth  of  August,  the  night  of  his  asserte<l  I  house. 

murder.  Madame  de  la  Pivardiei-e  con- ;  He  presented  liimself  before  the  Juaj 
tinned  to  assert  her  innocence,  and  caused  ■  Bamoraiitin,  and  demanded  that  he  lu 
search  to  be  ever)rwhere  made  for  lier  hns- ;  prove  his  identity  at  all  the  places  in 
band.  From  the  letter  that  had  iwised  her  ;  ab<ut  Nerbonne,  where  he  was  so  well  kn: 
iealousy,  she  had  an  idea  that  he  would ;  which  was  acconlingly  done.  At  Luoi 
be  found  at  Auxerre  or  in  the  neighbour- j  was  recognised  by  the  cur6,  by  all  the  orii« 
hood.  On  inquiry,  the  whole  story  of ;  of  the  jurisdiction,  and  by  a  dozen  of  cli« 
his  marriage  under  the  name  of  Boucliet,  i  habitants.  At  the  village  of  Jeu,  he  euu 
and  of  his  having  filled  the  situation  j  church  during  vespers,  and  his  nrriv:dcai 
of  huiesier,  came  to  light.  Bouchet,  or  >  such  a  sensiition,  that  the  service  was  in 
more  properly  La  PivardiOre,  himself,  had  |  rupted  ;  every  one  there  had  fully  belit 
been  at  Auxerre  within  the  last  few  days ;  i  him  murdei*ed,  and  they  imagined  it  was 
but  had  depailed  suddenly.  The  messengers  ;  ghost  which  they  now  beheld.  At  lei 
sent  by  his  wife  tracked  him  and  came  up  •  they   were  satisfied   that  it  was   the 


and  lodge<l  for  the  night  at  the  sigo  of 
Three  Merchanta  On  Uie  eighteenti 
stopped  at  Tssoudun,  at  the  sign  of 
Clock,  and  thence  I  made  my  way 
Auxerre,  where  I  thought  myseu  in  ssi 
from  all  oursuiC 

When  no  was  told  of  the  danger  to  wh 
his  disappearance  had  exposed  bk  wife, 
was  greatly  distressed,  but  fancied  Ihs) 
would  be  an  easy  matter  to  set  all  right, 
went  before  a  notary  and  executed  a  d 
testifying  to  his  identity,  signed  it^  and 
it  properly  formalised.  He  wrote  to  his 
and  to  his  brother,  telling  them  of  his 
isleuce.  That  was  not  eiioiigh  ;  his  Ih 
[)resence  was  necessary.  His  second 
showed  herself  good  and  noble ;  she  n 
reproached  him,  and  showed  no  am 
except  that  Madame  de  la  Pivardidre  sh 
be  delivei'ed  from  her  iminful  position. 
urjLred  her  husband's  aeparture,  and,  th< 
fully  aware  of  the  risk  he  ran,  he  did 
hesitate  to  set  off  for  Nerbonne.    Oi 


Cbaa^m  tHAut^ 


THE  FRENCHMAN  OF  TWO  W1¥£S. 
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La  Pivgrdidre  |  id  ore  Uina  two  liun^red  The  Prior  of  ^tliaemy  wna  aij-este^l,  IieaTlI/ 
perm>tis  Bwpre  to  his  iilenttty  j  the  cur6  con-  ironeil, aiiJ  thro^^ii  into  a  dnng^rm.  The  citse 
tirfiied  it  ;  nud  hLa  teatimouy  could  not  well  h;id  become  highly  curioua.  Tliero  were  De 
b«  aiis|iecteti,  as  be  was  to  Biiccetnl  the  Prior  la  PivarJitSre  bimaelf,  his  wife,  and  the  Pi-lor 
of  Miijeray,  who  as  acconjplice  in  the  nuirdtsr  on  one  fli-le,  declaring  that  there  bad  bt'cn 
would  lose  all  bia  benefiees.  He  saw  hh  do  marder  whatever  conmiitit'd ;  on  th« 
HtUtf  girl,  who  bad  given  auch  fatnl  evidence  other  iide,  there  was  tbt  Lien teiiant- parti- 
agaiii?at  her  mother,  and  ^he  reefijjHiaed  blm  '  ciilier  and  the  Froctireurdu  Roi  for  Chatilloa 
At  cmce  for  her  father.  At  Miaeray  every 'anr  riiidre,  who  insisted  on  proving,  f.r  the 
one  knew  him*  jsake  of  nubUc  justice,  that  M,  de  1^  Pivar- 

The  Lieateiiant-particHlier  of  CbatHlon,  di^re  baa  been  effectually  iuurdeied,aUhoa;gli 
wbo  had  been  the  fii^t  to  set  the  inquiry  on  no  trace  of  hh  body  could  ba  foimd. 
foot,  earn©  to  the  reaervoir  at  N*?r^jcinne  to  In  this  dileiuina  the  Sieur  de  la  PivardiSre 
seai^h  for  the  body  of  Ija  Pivarditire,  who^  petitioned  for  a  a*'ife-condnct  for  four  months, 
beiisjf  Jti  formed  of  the  factj  preaeuted  btraaelf  that  he  might  appear  in  peraon,  as  bis 
before  tliU  (aactionary,  and  said  :  absenjee  gave  some  cototir  to  the  usHertion  of 

**  i>o  not  loae  tim«  in  dra^^gin^  the  waters  I  the  opposite  party,  that  he  was  a  a  inipostor  ; 


for  whut  yon  miiy  find  uj>on  the  banks.*' 

The  JieuteiraBti  tbiaking  be  aaw  a  ghont, 
was  fleized  with  such  terror,  that  he  turned 
his  horae's  bead  and  galloped  o?  at  fall 
speed.  All  this  might  have  b«@n  deemed 
eonvtnciug  ;  but  when,  as  a  last  mitisfaetion, 
De  la  Fivardidre  presetited  himself  at  the 
prUou  of  Cli&teauronx,  where  the  two  female 
aci  vanta  were  cootiiiedj  they  both  declared 
hhn  to  be  an  impostor. 

One  of  them  after wardi  declared  that  the 


but,  with  out  this  safe-conduct  he  could  not 
appear,  becaiiae  he  wouM  certainly  have 
bien  tried  for  his  bigamy  and  haii^^ud.  Ex- 
cept to  those  well  verseti  in  the  method 
ami  technicalities  of  the  Fremdi  courta  of 
justice  of  those  day  a,  it  would  be  hopeless  to 
attempt  to  render  the  course  purfltied  in  this 
case  intelligible  ;  there  were  plead  ings  bi^fore 
one  magUtrate,  and  counter- pleadings  before 
another;  iustructions,  couiiter-iniiC  ruction  a, 
and  re-instructious  I  judgmeuta  pronouucfd 


Lieutennnt-particulierhadorderestitheni  with  j  which  were  to  prejudice  neither  party  j  and 
tbreivla  to  disavow  their  mrister.  Whit  declaioDS  the  tnLeiitioa  of  which  was  to  place 
inak«*a  this  aomewbat  probable  la,  that  he  everybody  in  the  position  they  were  Ijefore 
hafJ  given  itrict  ordem  that  no  one  should  be   the  pleadings  began  ;  and  after  fifteen  ilaya^ 


alluwed  to  enter  the  prlfton  or  to  see  the 
prist juers ;  and  be  made  a  formal  complaint 
against  the  judge  and  pi^v6t  of  llainorantiti, 
who  had  accompanied  De  la  PivardiSre, 

The  Procureur-g^o^ral  of  Chatillon  oi'dered 
a  decree  to  be  registered  for  the  arrest  of  M. 


arguing  the  cause  it  was  remitU^d  to  another 
court  to  begin  it  afresh. 

The  venue,  as  we  should  term  it,  of  tbe 
case,  was  clianged  to  Cbai^tres,  and  the 
prisoners  were  trans  Per  red  to  the  prison  of 
that  city.     At  this  stage  of  the  matter,  the 


de  la  Pivardierei  that  further  mea.surea  might  second  wife  of  M.  de  la  Pivardi5re  sbowed 


h^.  tJikeu  for  ascertaining  the  truth*  This 
eonuug  to  his  ears,  La  Pu-ardi^re,  who  could 
not  run  the  risk  of  standing  a  trial  for  bi* 
gamy,  wJaeb  would  in  all  likelihood  have 
tuUowed,  did  not  stop  to  bu  arretted,  but 
esca|ietl  from  Chatillon  in  aU  Laste,  being 
fts&i.Hted  by  the  Lieutenant^g^^ral  of  Bamo- 
rautin.  This  magistrate  drew  up  a  stata- 
ment,  testifying  to  the  identity  of  the  Sieur 
de  h%  Fivardi^t'e,  which  waa  aigued  by  all  bis 
fiimiiy  ;  and  then  he  departed  to  Auxerre, 
hoping  be  had  left  things  m  train  for  a  speedy 
#ndill^^  Bat,  the  intricate  machinery  of 
French  justice,  once  set  in  motion,  waa 
not  to  l>e  BO  easily  stopped*  All  the  ditferent 
officials  wlio  had  been  engaged  in  tbe 
inquiry  began  to  quarrel  about  their  pre- 
rogatives, e;w;h  declaring  that  tbe  othen 
bad  infririj^ed  \i\s  jurisdu^tion.  The  Lieu* 
teiiaut^imrticulier  of  Ohatilton*  wba  bad 
bci^n  th^  first  to  etir  in  the  atTair,  still  per- 
iiated  in  drawing  up  a  proc^- verbal  oon- 
eerniog  tbe  murder  of  a  nmn  w*ho  had  proved 
hi  nisei t  to  be  alive  f  The  Fi-oc  ureur-gSn6rai 
took  part  with  the  oMcuvls  of  Chatillon  ;  the 
Judge  of  Hamorantin,  the  friend  of  La 
Pivardidrcj  Wiis  reprimand«d  for  mecbHiDg 
With  what  was  not  within  lus  j nrudictpioii^ 


het^elf  thoroughly  generous.     Moved    with 
pity  for  all  parties^  sbe  went  to  VersHilles  ; 
anil,  througb  tha  interest  of  some  inilueiilial 
peraons,    obtained    an    audience    wltli    the 
king,  and  entreated  him  to  grant  M*  do  la 
Pivardiiji-e  a  royal  safe-conduct  that  lie  ndghfc 
appear  without  danger,      Louis  the   Fonr-^ 
teenth— who  bad  been  informed  ofidl  tb/*  cir- 
cnmntances — treated  her  with  grpal  kindi*«^, 
granted  her  request,  and  said   tlixii  »»U''h  ^ 
l^antiful  woman  ought  to  have  bad  a  bi^Xtf^ 
fate. 


Armed  witb  tb)^ 
datetl   Ver«aille«j 
ieen  hundred  ant  I  i 
did  ra   a  urr endc  re  ' 
priisoner  in  Fort  I 
aja  h©  declared,  t^ 
actually  Lou  lit  d> 
d©  Boucbot, 
gu6riti»  do  r. 
came    to  a  h/dtMmi^ 
'  iLdvoeai«i  Ift 
aidea  j 
wha   ^ 
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who  had  been  with  her.  In  apite  of  this, 
the  judges  were  divided  in  their  opinion, 
but  at  last  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  ac- 
cused, and  ordered  them  to  be  set  at  liberty. 
This,  however,  was  not  to  be  done  so 
easily.  M.  de  la  Pivardidre  was  set  at  liberty 
because  he  had  rendered  himself  a  voluntary 
prisoner  ;  but,  for  the  others,  the  meshes  of 
the  law  were  deliberately  unravelled,  ao- 
cording  to  the  strictest  forma  They  were 
only  placed  in  the  position  they  were  in 
before  they  were    arrested.      It  was   now 


The  Prior  of  ^liseray,  who  wan  the  eanie 
of  all  the  woe,  broke  off  all  acquaintance 
with  Madame  de  la  Fivardidrey  and  lived  to 
a  great  age,  dying  at  laat  peacefully  in  hit 
convent. 


JOHN  HOUGHTONTS  ABVEBTISE- 

MENTS. 
John  HonaHTON,  as  waa  explained  in  the 
former  article,*  published  the  folio  edition  of 
his  curious  newspaper  or  magazine  of  lui- 
.  versal  knowledge,  between  the  y€»ars  sixteen 

necessary  to  prove  that  the  deposition  of  the  \  hundred  and  nmety-two  and  eeveuteen  him- 
servauts  on  whose  testimony  the  accused  had  dred  and  three— comprising  the  greater  pert 
been  arrested,  waa  false.  A  trial  was  ordered. '  of  the  reign  of  William  the  Third.  In  tb 
Before  it  came  on,  one  of  the  women— Cathe-  first  year  of  that  period  his  weekly  sheet  wm 
rine  Lemoius  —  died,  and  as  it  is  gravely  fiUed  with  the  mucellaneons  conininnioatiflH 
recorded,  *'  Death  quashed  the  prosecution  already  noticed,  garnished  with  such  senpi 
against  her."  The  trial,  however,  as  regarded  of  home  news  as  the  following :—"  TUi 
Catherine  Lemercier  went  on,  and  waa  at  i  session,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  twenty  receircd 
last  concluded.  She  was  condemned  to  stand !  sentence  of  death  ;  twelve  to  be  butn«d  ii 
barefoot,  a  cord  round  her  neck,  a  lighted .  the  hand ;  four  were  ordered  into  their 
torch  of  two  pounds  weight  in  her  hand,  1  Majesties*  service ;  five  were  ordered  to  ha 
before  the  principal  gate  of  Chatillon  sur  •  whipt."  *<  On  Tuesday  last,  at  the  whipptog^ 
rindre.  and  there  kneeling  down  to  deckr^  poat  in  Tuttle  Fields,  near  Westminster,  t 
in  a  loud  voice,  that  she  had  wickedly  and  pedlar  was  severely  whipt  for  hawking  sboat 
maliciously  and  with  evil  intent,  made  the  fioen  doth.'*  Or  such  pickings  from  the 
false  statement  set  forth  on  the  trial;  for  London  Qasette  as  the  foUo wuig .'— " Tbit 
which  she  asked  nardon  of  God,  the  king,  and  the  late  Governor  of  Hydelburg  was  6egnM 
iustice.  After  this,  she  was  to  be  severely  of  all  honours,  and  sent  over  the  Nedkarvitli 
beaten  \%ith  rods  at  all  the  chief  thorough- '  the  hangman,  having  first  received  all  ood- 
fares ;  to  be  branded  on  the  right  shoulder  ;  tempt  imaginable  ; — ^that  an  usnid  thnepeimy 
all  she  had  in  tlie  world  to  be  confiscated,  loaf  is  sold  in  the  French  camp  lor  twelve 
and  a  ^ne  from  her  goods  to  be  paid  to  the  pence,  and  quart  of  beer  at  the  same  price  ^- 
kiug  ;  she  was  to  be  banished  for  hfe  to  a  that  on  the  twenty-five  insUnt.  was  launcbei 
certain  distance,  under  pain  of  death  if  she  at  Deptford  the  Falmouth  of  tif^y  guiis,  buiit 
returned.  As  to  Madame  Pivardidre,  and  by  Edward  Suellgi-ave  at  his  new  dock  thtit; 
the  prior,  and  other  servants,  they  were .  which  is  all  I  see  useful  for  posterity.** 
declared  quite  innocent  of  mui-der,  and  even  |  But  with  the  commencement  of  his  secood 
Matlame's  charactor  as  a  wife  was  declared  volume,  Houghton  enlarged  his  work  in  onier 
intact ;  and  that  there  had  never  been  any  to  admit  advertisements.  The  former  thcet 
cause  for  scandal  about  the  prior.  All  the  of  one  leaf,  or  two  pages,  had  been  sold  for  s 
accusations  which  had  been  registered  against  penny.  «*Any  one  may  have  these  papen 
tliein  were  ordered  to  be  blotted  out,  and  brought  to  their  houses  for  a  penny  the  wi?ek, 
all  tlie  v:iriies  were  dismi«*8ed  from  the :  in  London  ;  and  at  the  same  price  within  th* 
court.  Tills  decree  was  pronounced  on  the  '  compass  of  the  penny  post>  if  the  meafe-n-f  H 
fouiteenth  of  June,  seventeen  hundred  and;  be  spoke  to  ;  or  else  anywhere  in  EutrLMif 
one  ;  whf n  the  c:ise  had  hvsted  four  years  all  I  a  dozen  will  agree  and  speak  to  thefr  book- 
but  }ilK)ut  six  weeks,  j  seller  or  carrier."  It  is  not  clear  wUiber 
Not  witlirtianding  the  official  clearing  of  her ;  this  penny  was  or  was  not  sni^eradded  to  the 
chanioter,  M.  de  la  Pivardidre  held  to  his  |  charge  for  the  paper  itself ;  but  be  this  at  it 
own  opinion  respecting  his  wife's  conduct  may,  no  adilitiunal  charge  waa  made  for  liie 
with  th«  prior;  he  refused  to  return  to  Ner-j  advertisement  leaf  subseqaeutly  appended, 
bonne  ;  and  as  his  rektiouship  to  his  second  j  Houghton  probably  received  a  fee  eufficifsnt 
wife  was  quito  upset,  he  obtained  a  small  to  cover  the  expenses.  In  hia  announctnieot 
appointment  from  the  Due  de  Feuillade,  of  the  change,  he  said  :"  This  advertiseiiKnt 
who  was  his  reUtion;  he  soon  afterwards !  part  is  to  give  away,  and  those  who  like  ii 
was    killed    at    the    head    of   his    brigade  not  may  omit  the  reading.     I  believe  it  vill 


in  an  encounter  with  some  smugglers.  His 
wife  did  not  long  survive.  One  morning  the 
poor  woman  was  found  dead  in  her  bed. 

The  Rccond  wife  married  again  after  her 
husbiintrs  death.  All  the  four  childi*en  of 
her  lir.^t  marriage  died  young.  Her  second 
liUHb.'niil  J  led  also,  and  she  married  again  for 
tht.'  tliird  time,  and  lived  and  died  much 
respected. 


help  on  trade,  particularly  encourage  the 
advertisers  to  increase  the  vent  of  my  p^p^n* 
I  shall  receive  all  sorts  of  adverti8emeuu,bat 
shall  answer  for  the  reasonableness  of  uoni^ 
unless  I  give  thereof  a  particular  character, 
on  which  (as  I  shall  give  it)  may  be  d*- 
pendance." 
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In  ihiSf  AM  in  alt  tliiacs  else,  there  wm  a 
quniutrien  of  manii^r  tn  Houghtou^s  d^jiHngB  i 
witb  hh  reftdei-s,     If  he  toutetl  for  /ids^ertiae- ' 
ments,  he  (Ikl   it  in  vei^  gentle  and  candid  . 
tti antler,     **  Whether,"  says  he,  **  Wa  worth  ' 
while  to  give  nn  ac<.^ount  of  ehips  set  in  for 
lArliog,  or  ships  arriv^ ;  with  the   like  for ' 
coaeliea  and  citrriera ;  or  io  give  notice  of 
apprr^achin^  fiiini,  ^md  what  eoiumodities  are 
efiietiy   eold    there,  I   raufit   aubiriit    to   the 
judj^'meut  of  tlioae  concerned.**     And  if  his 
denUnira  in  this  way  at  any  time  felL  ahort  in 
qujiritityi he  announced  tbupbin  f^et without' 
quirk  or  quibble  r — '*For  want  "of    enough^ 
adverti^tneuts  by  reason  ^tis  long  vacation ,  £ 
t»haU  ODiit  them  this  week,  but  go  on  agmn 
as  they  shall  come  in,^^ 

The  advert! ftement*  which  appear  in  a 
pablie  journal  take  rank  among  the  moat 
significant  indio*tioiia  of  tlie  state  of  society 
at  that  time  &iid  place.  The  wanta^  tlie 
wishes,  the  means,  the  employmetita,  itie 
booka,  the  ftmusemeiits,  the  medicines,  the 
trade,  the  econoiny  of  domestic  houaehoMa, 
the  organisation  of  wealthy  establish  men ts^ 
the  relation  between  mastera  and  servants^ 
the  wages  paid  to  workmen,  the  rents  paid 
for  housefly  Ihs  prices  charged  for  commo- 
ditiea,  the  fadilides  a0orde<i  for  travelling,  the 
ni.'ite rials  and  fashions  for  dreas,  the  toniiture 
aijd  adorn mtnts  of  houses,  the  varieties 
and  S3'stems  of  schools,  the  appearance  and 
traffic  of  towns  —  a!l  receive  iiluatration 
from  auch  sources.  It  wotihi  be  po.tteible  to 
write  ^  very  good  social  history  of  Kn gland 
during  the  laat  two  centuries,  from  the 
information  furnished  by  advertist*ments 
alone. 

When  John  Houghton  first  put  forth  his 
extra  sheet  or  le^f,  the  advertisements  sent 
to  him  related  chiefly  to  books — either  newf 
ones  to  be  published,  or  old  ones  for  sale. 
O^Ksaaionally  we  meet  with  announcements  of 
works  which  have  since  become  classical  ; 
frequently  the  polemical  spirit  bursla  forth  ] 
smd  littl©  less  frequently  is  the  aermon- 
writin^  tASte  of  that  age  illustrated,  as  »n 
Mr,  George  Hutchinson*s  Forty-five  Sermons 
on  tiie  Hundred  aud  Thirtieth  Fe$alm.  But 
the  large  majority  of  works,  as  may  be 
expected,  have  long  bet-n  forgotten  ;  witness 
the  Essay  on  Unequal  Manlages,  by  S. 
Bu  fiord,  Gent  J  in  which  U»o  anthor  argues 
agiiin^t  old  persons  marrying  with  young  ; 
ftgaiiiijt  persons  maiTying  without  iViends' 
cun,4ent;  and  against  petmnis  marrying  with- 
out their  own  consent. 

Very  shortlyj  however,  lottei^y  advertJst?- 
menta  became  pkntifuh  Thomas  Keale, 
Eiiquire,  Gi'oom  Porter  to  their  MnjrBiit**! 
(WtllSam  and  Mary),  aunounced  that  ni  the 
lottenes  carried  on  at  that  time  in  Venice, 
more  than  thirty-three  per  cent,  was  dotal  ued 
for  the  use  of  the  undertakers  ;  whereaa  in  ik 
lottt^ry  about  to  be  establiahed  by  hlm^*  only 
ten  per  cent,  wow  id  be  deducted,  to  pay  for 
all  trouble,  hazard,  and  charges,  iliia  lottery 


was  to  contain  one  prize  of  three  thousand 
pounds,  and  other  golden  trensnres ;  and 
among  the  trusteei  named  wei*e  Sir  Francis 
Child  and  Richard  Hoare,  names  perj>etualed 
to  this  day  wiihin  bd!-sovmd  of  St,  Dune  tan's, 
Ixitteiies  became  announced  for  all  sorts  of 
objectSj  generally  aa  a  menus  of  getting  off  a 
large  stock  of  some  particular  kind  of  goods* 
One  will  suffice  as  an  example  of  all : — "  At 
the  Indian  warehouse,  at  the  sign  of  the 
Black  Bell,  in  Bedford  Street,  Oovent  Garden, 
by  Joseph  Rose  find  Elizabeth  Madox,  will 
be  delivered  out  twelve  thousand  tickets  at 
half-a-crown  each;  and  there  shall  be  also 
twelve  thousand  blank  tickets  prepared,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  wher»?of  ahnll  be  made 
benefits ;  which  aaid  benefits  shidi  contain  in 
good  a  to  the  value  above  mentioned."  Ths 
benefild  in  prizes  varied  from  two  pounds  to 
a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  value  j  and  as 
their  aggregate  amourit  equalled  the  amount 
to  be  paid  for  ail  the  tickets,  wo  may  cha- 
ritably conclude  that  a  very  remunerative 
price  was  set  n|M)n  the  Japan  good  a,  china 
jars,  Indian  silks,  fan^  muslius,  screens,  and 
cihbinets,  that  constituted  the  collection^-a 
principle  not  unknown  to  the  coucocters  of 
modem  distributions, 

Kextf  the  miscellaneous  advi^rtlsementa 
began  to  appear,  in  all  their  wonted  variety. 
The  Vauxhall  pottery,  well  known  to  con* 
noifiseurs,  is  brought  to  our  notice  in  the 
fi^Uowing  advertisement :  "  There  la  found 
near  Faux  Hall,  in  Surrey,  a  aoH  of  clay 
used  to  make  all  sorts  of  tea-pots^  well- 
approved  on  by  moat  toy- ah oj is  about  tho 
Exchange,  and  are  hardly  djHcerned  from 
China  ana  other  pots  from  beyond  aea,  betti£ 
very  exact  in  colour,  strength,  aud  shape,  and 
lately  applied  to  this  lise  by  two  Dutch 
brothers,  whose  namea  are  Eelin."  Matri- 
monial advertis45ments  were  not  acarce,  such 
as  one  from  "  A  gentleman  about  thirty  je&rm 
of  age,  who  haa  a  very  good  estate,  would 
wiliingiy  match  himself  to  sonie  good  young 
gentlewoman  that  ha:^  a  fortune  of  three  thou- 
i^nd  pouiids  or  thereabouts/'  Sometimes, 
the  mode  of  obtaining  what  is  wantod^  or 
gettiog  rid  of  what  is  not  wanteil,  rs  very 
droll,  Of  the  latter  class,  the  following  is  an 
example;  "  A  witty,  arch  boy,  that  is  apt  to 
play  by  the  way  when  he  goes  of  errands, 
would  be  disponed  to  a  captain  or  muster  of 
4hip,  if  any  wants  such."  Que  remarkable 
advertisement  nlates  to  a  new  BtagtM;oach 
set  up  between  London  and  Norwich,  started 
aud  supported  by  a  joint-stock  company  of 
two  hundred  persons,  on  the  ground  that 
•*  no  single  person,  or  five  or  six  in  company, 
would  venture  to  set  up  a  new  stage ; "  the 
enterprise  was  called  for  because  ^^  the  sta^e 
coaches  that  are  driven  between  London  and 
Norwich  have,  for  several  years  kst  past,  been 
!)o  ill  performed  that  the  passengers  travelling 
tliereitt  have  been  very  much  incomiuodcd, 
and  the  journey  log  of  tlie  said  coaches  ren- 
dered very  irksome  and  burdenaomeJ*    AIL 
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that  the  company  cleared  above  ten  per  cent, 
was  to  be  given  to  the  poor.  Wonderful 
balsnms  ;  charms  to  be  worn  for  the  repnl- 
Bion  of  diseases ;  prophetic  warnings  drawn 
from  the  Apocalypse  ;  pure  water  laid  on 
in  pii)eR  from  the  White  Conduit;  beatific 
poo II IS  on  her  late  sacred  Majesty  Queen 
Mary — all  were  thrown  together,  on  terms 
of  equality,  in  these  advertising  pages. 

But  fx^rhaps  more  curious  than  any  adver- 
tifienients  inserted  by  John  Houghton  in  his 
weekly  journal  on  the  part  of  others  are 
those  which  sprang  more  immediately  from 
himself— as  a  commission-ngent  for  all  sorts 
of  people  on  all  sorts  of  subjects.  He  first 
began  by  announcing  his  own  dealings  in 
chocolate,  at  that  time  a  somewhat  costly 
luxury :  "  I  have  two  sorts,  both  made  of 
the  best  sueta,  without  spice  or  perfume, 
the  one  five  shillings  and  the  other  six 
shillings  the  pound,  and  with  vinelloes 
(vanilla)  and  spices,  at  seven  shillings  the 
pound,  ril  answer  for  their  goodness.  If  I 
shall  think  fit  to  sell  any  other  sorts,  FU 
give  notice."  At  a  later  date,  he  an- 
nounced his  excellent  sago  and  German  spa 
water.  But  the  advertisements  now  more 
e8^)eci!illy  under  notice  are  those  in  which  he 
evidently  acted  for  otliers.  His  language 
on  such  occnsions  has  a  brevity,  clearness, 
and  precision  of  outline — an  absence  of 
roundabout  verbiage  and  hollow  quackery, 
that  renders  them  quite  pleasant  contrasts 
to  certain  other  advei-tisements  of  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty  years  later.  We  will  string 
a  nural»cr  of  these  pearls  together,  just 
as  we  find  them,  and  form  them  into  a 
paragraph. 

"A  bunch  of  six  keys,  with  a  little  silver 
seal  hanging  on  a  string,  were  found  in 
Graceciiurch  Street  last  Saturday ;  I  can 
give  an  account  of  them. — One  that  is  well 
qualified  to  wait  upon  a  gentleman,  desires 
some  such  an  employment  He  looks  grace- 
fully, lias  bad  the  small-pox,  can  give  secu- 
rity for  his  fidelity,  and  can  be  well  recom- 
mended.— For  a  boy  about  thirteen  year  old, 
T  want  a  handicraft  master,  that  deserves 
from  ten  to  twenty  pound. — If  any  have  an 
advowson  worth  one  Iiiindred  pounds  a-year, 
in  a  good  air,  I  can  help  him  to  a  customer. 
— I  want  an  apprentice  for  a  packer  of  very 
gooii  trade. — I  can  give  an  account  of  an 
estate  not  far  from  this,  of  twelve  hundred 
pounds  the  year,  to  be  sold  in  gross  or 
jiarcela. — I  want  a  negro  man  that  is  a  good 
house  carpenter  or  a  good  shoemaker. — There 
is  a  good  large  house-organ  to  be  sold  at 
CheLsen. — I  want  apprentice  for  a  cheese- 
monger.— I  have  met  with  a  curious  gardener 
that  will  furninh  anybody  that  sends  to  me 
for  fruit-trees  and  florent-shrubs  and  garden- 
seeds.  I  have  made  him  promise  with  all 
solemnity  that  whatever  he  sends  me  shall 
be  purely  good  ;  and  I  verilv  believe  he  may 
be  depended  on. — A  friend  of  mine  has 
fifteen  gallon  of  spirit   of   elderberries  for 


sale,  and  I  have  a  sample  of  them. — ^Wh< 
will  have  their  head  drawn,  I  can  tell  h 
may  be  done  at  near  half  the  common 
which  the  gentleman  draws  for,  and  j 
well  as  if  tue  utmost  value  was  pai 
now  want  a  second-hMud  chariot. — One 
has  waited  upon  a  lady  divers  years, 
understands  all  affiiirs  belonging  to  h 
keeping  and  the  needle,  desires  some 

Elace.  She  seems  a  discreet,  staid  bod 
ave  divers  manuscript  sermons  to  sej 
can  help  to  any  parcel  of  flower  of  brims 
— If  any  justice  of  peace  wants  a  c 
I  can  helpT  to  one  that  has  been  so  t 
years,  understands  aooonnta,  to  be  a  bi 
also  to  receive  money.  He  also  can  si 
and  buckle  wiggs.** 

This  curious  collection,  picked  out  ii 
criminatelv,  will  afford  some  idea  of « 
Houghton  8  commission  agency   during 
first  five  years  of  his  folio  publication ; 
by  another  paragraph  of  similar  bits,  it 
be     seen     that    the     commercial    acti 
did    not    in    anywise    lessen    during 
second  and  concluding  period  of  five  ji 
"1    want    an    impropriation    worth    se 
or   eight  hundred    pounds. — I    would 
any  parcel  of  buck  s  bones. — If  any  br 
layer,  carpenter,  or  such  like,  will  ffo  to 
American  plantations,  I  can  direct  um  ii 
with  his  interest— If  any  want  si  apt^ti 
cary*s  shop  well  furnished,  witbinlkecitj 
can  help. — ^I  want  a  mate  and  apprentice 
for  a  chirurgion  of  a  ffreat.£Mt  te^t^ip 
If  any  can  help  to  a  place  worth  six  hnna! 
pounds,  I  can  help  to  a  customer.— If : 
shopkeeper  in  London  will  lett  the  best  of 
house  up  stayers,  I  can  help  to  a  custome 
If  I  can  meet  with  a  sober  man  that  hi 
counter-tenor  voice,   I  can   help  him  t 
place  worth  thirty  pound  the  year  or  mor 
If  any  noble  or  other  gentleman  want  a  po 
that  is  very  lusty,  comely,  and  six  foot  I 
and  two  inches,  I  can  help. — ^The  cook  s 
in  St  Bartholomew  Lane,  behind   the 
change,  is  to  be  lett ;  I  can  tell  fuKher.- 
any  want  a  wet-nurse,  I  can  help  them,  a 
am  informed,  to  a  very  good  one.     I  hav 
large  parcel  of  excellent  Diapalnia-plastei 
Within  four  miles  of  London,  in  a  very  pi 
aant  place,  is  an  ancient  Grammar   Sch 
with  the  scholars,  to  be  disposed  of. — I  w 
a  neat  and  fashionable  coach,  with   glai 
before. — If  any  decay *d  gentleman   has 
pretty  son  about  twelve  year  old,  I  can  h 
nim  to  be  a  page  to  a  person  of  honor- 
know  of  a  house  worth  £2000,  with  a  li' 
into  St  James*s  Park,  to  be  sold  or  lett- 
sell  lozenges  for  sixpence  the  ounce,  wiii 
several  commend  against  heart-burning.- 
want  a  clerk  for  a  valuable  Attorney  in  t 
Common  Pleas. — If  any  want  a  maid  to  vrj 
on  them,  I  can  help  to  one  that  is  extraor 
narily  well  recommended,  and  in  all  lik< 
hood  will  prove  well. — I  know  of  a  sinj 
gentleman  within  twelve  miles  of  Londc 
and  pleasant  air,  that  has  a  very  good  hou 
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well  furtiished  ;  but  it  is  too  big  for  !ihn  ; 
theretare  if  tome  gentleru^iu  and  hla  wtfe,  or 
iij}^Lt}  geutluuiaii^  wuuld  live  with  li'im^  lie 
will  board  wiih  them,  or  they  shnll  board 
with  hlni. — I  want  a  compleiit  youhg  in  An 
thjit  ^111  wear  a  livery,  to  wnit  on  a  very 
^Lluable  gentleman ;  but  lie  njtist  know  bo^ 
%Q  play  on  a  violin  or  flut^?,^ — ^An  ncr|uai)jtaace 
of  mine,  who  alone  prepares  Fair  Ros*amond'a 
OiJoriferoiiB  Beauti/ytng  Biilsam  fiijr  tho  bauds 
Ktid  tiLC&j  has  desired  mc  to  convey  it  to 
fincb  aa  «ba11  want  tbe  dame. — ^One  tbat  bas 
been  very  well  bred,  nnd  nmierstatids  the 
ban- viol  to  »  good  degree,  alao  alt  sorts  of 
needle-work,  pArUcntarly  tlie  working  of 
liedf  and  petticotes,  desires  to  wait  on  iome 
laxly  or  gentlewoman,  or  tcaob  some  young 
one^  :  she  would  make  a  lite  graceful  ser- 
vant, as  ab©  looks. — 1  have  to  sell  a  parci^l  of 
punted  titleflj  fit  for  pots,  glaKseH,  or  boxes  of 
all  siz&Bj  not  differing  mnch  for  gitditig  or 

1  minting, — If  any  wants  a  sj^rvin^-juan^  1  cau 
it^lp  to  one  that  looks  cunielv,  has  good 
fi  lends,  and  could  be  very  comjjlinnt — l!'  any 
can  hfclp  to  a  good  annuity  for  two  or  three 
bnndreil  fponu^s,  I  can  help  to  oue  will  take 
it»^I  want  a  gent<;el  footman  tbat  cau  play 
on  tlie  violin,  to  wait  on  a  pci^on  of  honour — 
A  brtndsome  Black  about  thirteen  y^ars  oM, 
tbat  has  btfen  in  England  four  ye^irs^  and 
apeaks  good  EnglJuli  and  can  wait  at  tablej  is 
to  bo  sold*— 'Whoever  will  sell  a  good  pemiy- 
wortU  of  auy tiling.  I  caj*  help  to  money  as 
far  an  two  thoumoJ  ponuds. — I  want  divem 
good  cook-maiila^ — If  any  want  aU  kind  of 
ueccssarJei  for  CorpH  or  Funerals,  I  can  help 
to  one  who  does  assure  me  he  will  use  them 
[.kindly. — I  know  of  sevei^al  men  and  wonien 
w^hose  friends  would  gladly  have  them 
mntcliMf  which  III  endeavour  to  do^  as  from 
time  to  time  I  shall  hear  of  «uch  whose 
drouinijtancea  are  likely  to  a^ree  ;  and  111 
assure  such  as  wilt  come  to  me,  it  shall  he 
done  with  all  the  honour  and  ieorecy  ima- 
ginable ;  their  own  parents  shall  not  manage 
it  more  to  their  satiafaction  ;  and  the  more 
comef!  to  me^  tlie  better  I  sliall  be  able  to 
serve  Vm." 

John  Houghton,  to  his  other  oecupniiona 
and  honours  of  4jdit*»r,  statist,  political  econo- 
mht^  expositor  of  pinilinitive  industry,  natu- 
ralist, Fellow  of  the  Hoyal  Society,  friend  to 
tite  Blonties  and  Ha) leys  of  tho^e  days,  apo- 
thecarvj  defder  in  groeerie^j  and  commission- 
a^tut,  added  that  of  matchmaker  lu  behoof  of 
young  ladies  and  genllemeii. 


PATIENT  AND  FAITHFUL, 

Yaa  liave  tuikca  bach  tlie  pi-<ittilie 

Tbat  viiu  tpciko  lo  toiig  ago  \ 
Takeu  b^ck  I  be  hcmtl  ^ou  g^ve  mc; 

1  DiuiE  eviTD  let  it  gci* 
WbiM^  tdj\c  once  LjilIi  brrathpiT,  PflJ«  St^ 

1  hiTc  sirog^Tcd,  but  iQ  nii% 
Fint  %o  keep  tbe  linki  logetber, 

ThsQ  lo  paeee  the  btoken  i ' 


But  it  migbt  EOl  be — »o  Freely 

All  your  fiirudthip  I  Kriiore, 
And  t!i^  id  cart  that  I  ha  J  tiikcn 

A*  my  own  fiir  PTcnnoro. 
No  thflde  of  litftraie  tliall  clmiJ  too, 

nr<»a4  no  mott*  a  ciaiio  finom  me; 
Bwt  1  will  noi  IsavF  y^n  hncj 

Thst  I  <9ouiit  m yi«1f  w  live. 

I  fttn  bftiinii  wuh  the  old  promlie^ 

Whu  con  bffak  ihnt  goklcn  chaiii  f 
Kot  thf  VI Old i  dial  jQu  harfi  tpokcUf 

Nor  i\\e  fcbirf»itr»s  of  my  p&in  : 
Do  yt>n  tliinic,  bcotute  you  fail  rae 

And  dm*  burk  rntir  band  to>-dB3% 
That  from  em  tbu  huart  I  gave  von 

My  ttrong  hve  am  fad«  awny  f 

It  i¥iU  livcf.     No  ^let  tuny  ioe  tt. 

In  my  ■mil  U  wilt  He  ikep, 
Ilid  rruiii  all;  but  I  thaH  tei^l  it 

Oftet*  itirring  m  it«  ^kcjw 
So  rrm ember,  tint  tlie  fi-iendih)|i 

VVbirb  you  no  if  tliink  [mor  and  ta^ 
IVjIl  f-'wdiire  in  iiupcand  jiatinic*. 

Till  yoti  «ik  fi»P  it  ngjtin. 

Perbapa  lu  ti>m&  long  t^vlli^l'it  bdur* 

Likft  tboie  wi?  have  kno^wn  of  ol^, 
P4«t  vbndoiivv  ^tberin^  rotntd  you, 

When  your  pr^ftrnt  TrieadB  grow  coM, 
You  may  itretrb  your  bandt  t»«urdi  tftCj 

Ah  !  you  will — I  knww  not  wtieti^^ — 
I  ttiftU  nurto  my  lore  And  keep  it 

For  joa,  &iikullxp  lill  tbeti. 


i 


A  JOURNEY  BU£  NORTH, 
This  is  the  Slolioda, 


* 


A  KU^SStAN    VILLAQEL 


19  the  SlotJodJt,  or  village,  say  id 
VolnfiV^Toloaehtijhok,  aud  there  are  6r«  btn^- 
dred  villages  like  it,  St  til  you  are  to  kttiMr 
that  Yolnol'Voloschtchok  U  sotae  Iwoitr 
imp€riAl  Torsts  fiom  the  govenint^tit  towm^| 
Rji/w,  in  the  goT»*rument  of  T>rer,  ftn4  a«  sK^ 
men  should  knoWi  abotil  hatf^ 
the  Holy  ;  the  SLtral,  or  ^.^ 
Russians  lovingly  term  i^  aftc  wtiicr 
the  nearest  place  la  tMr  i 
the  Holieet,  whieh  llity  a 
RusBiati  (7ittefl,  T^%  ibn 
sloboda  of  Toluol  im  mm  n^  i 
ir.,  for  ihortoic») ; 
all  about  it^  and  il>  1 
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rouble  notes,  And  n  small  wardrobe  in  a 
leathern  bag,  I  have  come  with  my  friend, 
Alexis  HAEDsuELLovrrcn.  You  start  at  mj 
felluw-ti-aveller'a  patrouymic,  sounding,  as  it 
does,  much  more  of  a  New  York  oyster-cellar 
than  of  a  district  in  the  Government  of  Twer. 
Here  is  the  meaning  of  Hardshellovitch. 
Alexis,  though  a  noble  Bnssian  of  innume- 
rable descents,  and  of  uiiniistakeable  Tartar 
lineaije,  though  wearing  (at  St.  Petersbarg), 
the  riirorous  helmet,  sword,  and  choking  suit ; 
thoufrh  one  of  the  corps  of  imperial  pages, 
and  hoi)ing  to  be  a  Hussai-  of  Grodno  by  this 
iiiue  next  year,  is  in  speech,  habits,  and  man- 
ners, an  unadulteratea  citizen  of  the  smartest 
nation  iu  the  creation.    For  Alexis*  father,  the 

feneral,  was  for  many  years  Knssian  Minister 
lenipotentiary  at  Wu^hin^ton  in  the  district 
of  Hail  Columbia !  U.  S.  While  there,  he  very 
naturally  fell  in  love  with,  and  married,  one 
of  the  beautiful  young  danghters  of  that  land  ; 
and  Alexis  was  the  satisfactory  result.  After 
a  hesitation  of  some  seventy  years*  standing, 
the  general  diplomatically  made  his  mind  up 
to  die,  and  his  family  availed  themselves  of 
the  circumstance  to  bury  him^  Madame  the 
ex- Ambassadress  remained  in  Washington, 
and  his  sou,  being  destined  for  the  Buasian 
service,  was  sent  to  St  Petersburg  to  be 
ed ucated.  Fancy  the  young  A nacharsis  being 
sent  from  Athenian  Academe  to  be  educated 
among  the  Scythians,  or  imagine  Mrs.  HoBSOV 
Newcoue  of  Bryanstone  Square  sending  one 
of  her  dear  children  to  be  brought  up  among 
the  Zulu  Kaffirs  !  The  unfortunate  Alexis 
was  addressed,  with  care,  to  two  ancient 
aunts  (on  the  Muscovite  side),  in  the  Italian- 
skaia  Oulitsa  at  St.  Petersburg.  These  ladies 
were  of  the  old  Kunsian  way  of  thinking ; 
spoke  not  a  word  of  French,  took  grey  snuff ; 
drank  mint-brandy,  and  fed  the  young  neo- 
phyte (accustomed  to  the  luxurious  fare  of  a 
diplomatic  cuisine  and  Washington  table 
d*h6tH8),  on  Stchi  (cabbage  soup),  Batwinja 
(cold  iish  soup),  pirofjues  (meat  pies),  and 
kvass.  He  had  been  used  to  sit  nnder  the 
Beverend  Dr.  D.  ^locum  Whiuler  (Begene- 
ratcil-Bowdy  ])ers(iasion),  iu  a  neat  while- 
washed  temple,  where  lyric  iispirations  to 
Zion  were  sung  to  the  music  of  ^Loore*s  Me- 
lodies; he  suddenly  found  himself  in  a  land 
where  millions  of  people  bow  down  billions  of 
times  every  day,  to  trillions  of  Siicrcd  Sara- 
cen*s-Heads.  He  was  soon  removed  to  the 
£cole  des  Puges— that  grand,  gilt,  ginger- 
bread structure  (I  do  not  call  it  so  as  m  any 
way  reflecting  on  its  flimsincss,  but  because  it 
is,  outwardly,  the  exact  colour  of  under-done 
ginger-bread,  ]>rofusoly  omamente<l  with  gold 
leaf  X  i^  ^^^®  Sadovvala,  and  which  was  for- 
merly the  palace  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem.  Here,  he  found  French,  Ger- 
man, and  English  ]MX>fessors  ;  but  though  he 
has  been  four  years  a  page,  the  poor  lad  h;is 
been  in  a  continual  state  of  bewilderment 
ever  since  he  left  America.  He  has  scarcely, 
as  yet,  mastered  the  first  flight  of  the  Giant*s 


Staircase  of  Bussian  lexicology,  the  Bus: 
gift  of  tongnes  seems  denied  to  him; 
French  smacks  of  German,  and  his  Gen 
of  French  ;  and  his  Enf^Iish,  which,  mnen 
yoath,  is  of  all  langoages  the  one  he  delii 
most  to  speak,  is  getting  into  aa  ancient  ^ 
fishy  condition.  He  misaes  his  grammat 
tip,  frequently.  He  has  an  extensire  sala 
languages  in  his  head  ;  but  he  has  bro 
the  vinegar-cruet,  and  mislidd  the  otl-ft 
and  can*t  find  the  hard-boiled  eggs.  All 
sympathies  are  Anglo-Saxon.  lie  likes  to 
meat,  cricket,  boating,  and  jovial  convereati 
and  he  is  hand  and  foot  a  elare  to  the  Dot 
doU-with-an-iron-mask  diocipline  oi  the  : 
perial  pages,  and  the  imperial  court,  and  • 
imperial  prisoners*- van  and  county-gaol  i 
tem  generally.  He  is  fond  of  singing  ecu 
songs.  He  had  better  not  be  too  ^nny 
Bussia ;  there  is  a  hawk  with  a  double  1m 
in  the  next  room.  He  is  (as  far  as 
has  sense  enough  to  be),  a  republican  ia  pr 
ciple.  The  best  thing  he  can  do  is  to  ka 
by  heart,  and  keep  repeating  the  Anglic 
litany,  substituting  Good  Czar  for  Good  La 
What  a  terrible  state  of  things  for 
iuoffenslve  and  well-meaning  young  ma; 
Not  to  know  whether  he  is  on  hu  head  or  i 
heels,  morally.  To  be  neither  flesh,  n 
fowl,  nor  good  red  herring,  natiooallr. 
wonder  how  many  years  it  will  take  bim  i 
become  entirely  Bussian  :  how  low  ht  wi 
be  before  he'wUl  learn  to  dance^  aaS  perfon 
the  ceremony  of  the  kou-tou — I  smn,  0 
court  bow — ^and  leave  off  telling  the  tml 
keeping  the  eighth  commandmeni,  andlw 
ing  people  straight  in  the  face.  Not  le 
long,  I  am  afraid.  The  Russian  academic 
course  of  moral  ethics  ia  but  a  short  r 
riculum ;  and,  once  matriculated, you  <n^Q 
rapidly.  In  no  other  country  but  Kussij 
not  even  in  our  own  sunsetless  empire,  vs 
its  myriad  tributaries — can  you  find  m 
curious  instances  of  de -nationalisation.  Ale 
Hardshellovitch  had  a  frien<],  whose  i 
quaintance  I  had  also  the  honour  of  miki 
who  was  also  in  the  Corps  des  Pdges,a 
who  came  to  samovarise,  or  take  tea  with 
one  evening,  in  patent-leather  boors  a 
white  kid  glov^ ;  and  who  talked  so  pret: 
about  potichomanie  and  Mademoiselle  IV 
danoff,  the  ballet-dancer  (all  in  the  i>ur 
Parisian),  that  I  expected  the  next  subje 
of  his  conversation  would  be  Shakspeare  n 
the  musical  glasses.  What  do  you  imag 
his  name  was  ?  Genghis  Khan !  (p 
nouneed  Zinghis  Kahn).  He  was  of  i 
creamiest  Tartar  extraction,  and  niin'.-in^ 
confessed  that  he  was  descended  iu  a  dire 
line  from  that  Conqueror.  He  was  a  giv^ 
prince  at  home ;  but  the  Russians  U: 
mediatised  him,  and  he  was  to  be  an  ofBo 
iu  the  Mussulman  escort  of  the  Czar.  1 
had  frequently  partaken  of  roast  Iiorae  in  i 
boyhood,  and  knew  where  the  best  t.tp 
mares*  milk  was,  down  Monffolian-Tart.n 
way,  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  I  have  seen  hi 
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€at  icesat  Donniiique''m  on  ^he  N^fVdkQl  with  bar  is  hia   brother,  and   the  traeea  iiiak# 

luueh  grace^  and  lie  was  qullQ  a  lad)' 'a  iimn«  acquaintatiee  with  hia  buots.     I  eftv  he  ii  a 

Alexia  Hftriiahtllaviteh  does  not  feel  bis  pftragon  ;  for  he  can  go  a  week  without  get- 

excejitluHEtl  and   abnorwzd  poaitiun  to  any  tmg  drunk,  never  faOs  a^teep  on  the  box^ 

pAiiifuL  extent ;   inaemuch  oa,  though  0D«  of  and  however  bad  th^   roiuis  tnay  be,  never 

the  woi  tliie«t  and  most  aunable  fellowa  alive,  ]anda  the  calCuho  in  a  deep  hole«      Ine:xb&a»' 

he    is  a  tremendtiuft  fcoL    Jle   h  a   \^hile  tiblj  good-tempered  an  (1  uutiri  tig  I  y  musical  he 

Buniaiij' — not  coming  from   \Vhlte   RuBsin,  is.  of  cuurae  ;  lie  would  not  be  aKusaiaii  ek«« 

nnderistand,  but  with  white  eyelashes,  and  He  beloiigs  to  A  lexis — or  rather,  will  do  so 

fawo-coloured  hair,  and  a  auety  cumplexion,  at  bis  niajonty  -     whtsii   that   large^boaded 

and  eyea  tiiat  have  not  been  wa^rnnitid  to  page  will  poasegs  much  land  and  many  beevee 

wash,  for  they  have  run  terribly »  und   the  — humwn  beevea^  I  mean  with   beards  and 

ground-eolour  baa  been  quUe  boilt^d  out  of  tuoUj  and   baggy   breeebea.      But   I   don't 

them.     He  has  a  glimmeriMg,  but  not  decided  think    tJiat    Alexia    will    adininiater   much 

notion,  of  his   want  of  braina  himself,      ^*X  Stic^  to  hia  slaves  when  he  cornea   to   hia 

know  I  am  ugly,"  he  candialy  aaya ;    "my  kingdoia    Be  haa  a  hard  ahell,  but  a  aol% 

dear  good  mother  always  told  me  so,  aod  uiy  heai^ 

fiither,  who  waa  bei  homme,  used  to  hit  me  It    is  lucky  we  have  Petr*  Petrovitch  the 

ctacka   because  I   had  such   large  eard,      I  paragon  with  us  io  our  jonruey  froiu  Bjew. 

must  bo  ugly,  becau&e  tiio  Director  of  the  for  wu  have  long  left  the  ^reat  Mckscow  lioaa 

Q^rpa  haa  never  selectt^d  nie  to  be  s^nt  to  the  (I  dotrt  aj^itfak  of  the  rail  but  of  tlie  ahauasge) 

Ealace  aa  a  page  of  the  cbamhcr.    I  should  and  liave  turned  iuto  an  abominable  Sentier 

ke  to  be  a  page  of  the  clmmber,  fur  they  d«  Travt-i  se,  a  dreiidful  rcglou,  where  marshes 

wt:ar  ehamarrurea  of  gold  bullion  on  their  have    had    tbs    black   vntuit,  and    spumed 

fikirts  behind  ;    but  ihey  only  pick  out  the  lam  jib  of  miashupen  raven-like  forest  ^black 

handiiome  pages.     Tticy  say   I  should   give  roots  of  trees — inky  juiiglea,  so  to  speak*  Can 

tbe  Em  pre  !^  an  attack  of  uervea  uitb  my  you  imagiua  anything  morti  horriula  than  a 
ears.     Yet  I  am  a  general  aud  uiubaiiaador  s  *  dwarf-forest — for  the  trees  are  never  i&ll  hero- 

aou.  L  Bome^**  He  aplia  '^Butrm  not  about^-stems and  branches  hugger-muggering 
a  fooL  Nqi  I  gueas  not.  Prince  Bou  i  I  la*  |  close  together  like  conspirators  weavmg  some 
baia^lTsaya  I  am  bSie ;   but  Genghis  Khan  I  diabolical  |ilot,  with  bei^e  and  there  a  gap  of 

tells  me  that  I  have  tbe  largest  head  of  all  '            ' 
the  i 111 (>€ rial  pDge&     How  cun  I  be  a  fool 


vithisuch  a  hyge  head  1 


cun 
TellJ 
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marsh  pool  between  the  groups  of  ti'eea,  as  if 
aoQie  woodland  criminals,  frightened  at  their 
own  turpi tude,had  despair iugJy  drowned  them- 


yuuth  hna,  itniust  be  admit  ted,  au  enormous  selvesi,  aud  ridded  the  eartJ^  of  their  bUck 
uuL  Ti]ou|;h  1  love  him  for  hia  goodness  I  presence.  Some  corpaea  of  these  float  on  th« 
und  euiiphtity,  I  ain  conscious  always  of  an  i  aurfuce  of  the  marssh,  hut  the  aummer  time 
unciii^y  Ut!^u«  to  take  that  he&d  of  his  he-jhae  been  as  merciful  to  them  as  the  red^ 
iw^tiu  my  hunds^  aa  if  it  were  indeed  a  nut,  breasts  were  to  the  chilJren  in  the  woo<i,  and 
and  of  tht?  cocoa  species,  and  crack  it  against  •  has  covered  them  with  a  gr^en  palL  There 
a  «toue  wuU,  to  aet;  If  there  be  any  milk  to  b^  must  be  capital  teal,  aud  widgeon^  and  snipe- 
aecouiitcd  forj  inside.     ^  [  shooting  here,  la  autumn — ehooting  enough 

1  have  been  stnyiag,  in  this  broiling  mid-  j  to  aattsfy  that  insatiate  sportsman,  Mr.  Ivan 
aurumer  mad-dog  wt^ather^  at  the  hospitable  •  TonrguiSuicS';  but,  at  preaent)  the  genua 
eouu try  maiia ion  of  Alexis  Haidsheiloviichs  homo  does  not  shoot.  Ho  is  shot  by  it^d- 
avinta;  aud  w«  two  have  come  on  the  Grand  dart  from  the  inexhauatible  quiver  of  the 
Bcud  in  a  respectable  old  culSchcj  supposed  auo.  He  does  not  bunt ;  he  is  hunted  by 
to  hiiVe  been  purchased  iu  i"  rauce  by  the  rolling  clouds  of  pungent  dust,  by  diaeiplined 
diplomaiic  general  during  the  occupation  of  equadrons  of  gnats,  and  by  flying  cohorts  of 
Pjins  by  the  idiiea  in  eigiiteen  hundred  and  I  blue  bittles  and  gatlflies,  Tbe  sun  has  baked 
fitteen.  It  haa  been  pict^d  and  repaired  by  |  the  earth  into  angular  clods,  aud  our  calScha 
two  generations  of  ICussian  coach-cobb lei's :  and  hor^s^ifi  go  hopping  over  the  aceliviliei 
since  ;   bus  been  re-lmed  with  some  iaucy  |  like  a  daddy-long-lep:a  weak   iu  the  knee- 

in  the  ^joints  over  a  home- 


stuff  which  I  believt*  to  have  been. 
orjigin,  window *cur tains  ;  tbe  vehiclei,  pro- 
bably^ has  not  been  paiuted  since  the  Water- 
loo canipaigu,  but  the  wheels  are  plentUuUy 
greased;  we  have  an  ampio  provision  of 
breaks  and  drags,  and  **  skids  ;^^    we  have 


j-lega  w 

t-bokeil  cmaty  loaf.    There 
la  no   cultivation    in  this  part — no  trees — 
no  houises,     1  begin  to  grow  as  hotly  thirsty 
as  ou   that  famous  d^^y  when  I  drank  out 
of  Pot,  walking  tweuty  miles,   from    Laur* 
caater  to  Preston ;  but  out  of  «vil  eometh 
ill  re  e    ca|>ital    iTuiaea— one    a    little     black  '  good  in  BuasLun  travelling,     Aa  you  are  per^ 
BiLcbtik  — lithe,  limber,  long- maned  and  vici- 1  lectly  certain,  before  atartiivg,  that  jou  wUV 
<ju%  but  an  fldiiiir;ible  gidloptr,  and  drese^  4  ^  not  tind  a«y  houeea  of  enterUiiiimeut  on  the 
1&  vulu'e^  and   we  hav«  a   very  pufagon  of  a  .  road,  except  at  atated  dlataucea  i  and  that  the 
twstilion  or  coachmiin — 1  scarcely  know  whe- i  refreshmenti   provided  there  wdl  ptoba\>ly 
thtr  to  call  hiiu   l^hvoatchik  or  Jematcblk,  1  b^  intolerable,  no  [ierson  Iu  a  eau*s  meiu^a 
for  now  he  siU  on  the  Ux  ;    and  oow  he  be-   condition  either  ridea  or  dnvea  a  ooaen  tnil^^ 
tftridea  the  apUahboard,  where  the  apiinter-  \  in  tba  country  without  taking  ^itk  kvsii.    ^ 
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complete  apparatus  for  inward  restoration. 
We  have  a  comfortable  square  box  covered 
with  tin,  which  unthinking  i)er8onB  mieht 
rashly  assume  to  be  a  dressing-case,  bnt 
which  in  reality  contains  a  pint-and-a-half 
samovar ;  a  store  of  fine  charcoal  thereunto 
belonging;  a  tchalnik,  or  tea-pot  of  terra 
cotta,  tea-cups,  knives,  forks,  and  tea-canister. 
If  we  were  real  Russiaus — hot  as  it  is — we 
should  incite  Petr*  Petrovitdi  to  kindle  a 
fire,  heat  the  samovar,  and  set  to  tea-drinking 
with  much  gusto.  As  we  have  An^lo-Saion 
notions,  if  not  blood,  we  resort  to  that  other 
compartment  of  the  tin  chest  where  the 
mighty  case-bottle  of  cold  brandy  and  water 
is — large,  squab,  flat,  and  fitting  into  the 
bottom  of  the  box.  Then,  each  lighting  a 
papiros,  we  throw  ourselves  back  in  the 
caldche.  Petr'  Petrovitch  has  not  been  for- 
gotten in  the  case-bottle  line,  and  bid  our  con- 
ductor to  resume  the  grandest  of  Scuds.  We 
have  an  indefinite  idea  that  we  shall  come 
upon  one  of  Prince  BouillabaissofiTs  villages  in 
au  hour  or  so.  This,  too,  is  about  the  time 
to  tell  you  that  Alexis,  though  an  imperial 
page,  is  clad  in  a  Jim  Crow  hat,  a  baker's 
jacket,  naukcen  pantaloons,  and  a  Madras 
nandkerchief  loosely  tied  round  his  turn-down 
shirt  collar.  These  are  the  vacations  of  the  Im- 
perial pages — very  long  vacations  they  have — 
from  May  to  August,  and  once  in  tlie  country 
Alexis  may  dress  as  he  pleases  ;  but,  in  St. 
Petersburg,  it  would  be  as  much  as  his  large 
ears  are  worth  to  appear  without  the  regu- 
lation choke  outfit^ — the  sword,  casque,  belt, 
and,  to  use  an  expression  of  Mum  chance, 
"coat  buttoned  up  to  here."  Friend  of  my 
youth !  why  canst  thou  not  come  with  me 
from  the  Uents  of  Tattyboys  to  All  the 
Russias?  For  here  thou  wouldst  find,  not 
one  or  two,  but  millions  of  men,  all  with  their 
coats  buttoned  up  to  here. 

I  said  ONE  of  Prince  BouillabaissofTs  vil- 
lages, for  the  prince  is  a  proprietor  on  a  large 
scale,  and  owns  nearly  a  dozen,  containing  in 
all  some  twenty  hundred  douscha  (souls)  or 
serfs.  But  our  grand  scud  principle  is  vindi- 
cated when  we  diverge  from  the  marshes  and 
the  baked  clods  into  the  commencement  of  a 
smooth  well-kept  road,  and  learu  from  Petr* 
Petrovitch,  whom  we  have  hitherto  forebonie 
interrogating,  that  we  are  approaching  the 
village  of  M.  de  Katorichassoff. 

The  good  Russian  roads  are  oases  between 
deserts.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
seigneur's  residence  the  roads  are  beautifully 
ke))t.  No  English  park  avenue  could  surpass 
them  in  neatness,  regularity,  smoothness — 
nay,  prettiness  and  cheerfulness.  There  are 
velvety  platebandes  of  greensward  by  the 
roadside,  and  graceful  ^ioplai-s,  and  sometimes 
elms.  But  once  out  ot  the  baron's  domains, 
and  even  the  outlying  parts  of  his  territorj-, 
the  roada — high  and  bye — become  the  pitiable 
paths  of  travail  and  ways  of  tribulation,  of 
which  I  have  hinted  in  the  Czar  s  Highway. 
There  is  a  humorous  fiction  that  the  pro- 


prietors of  the  soil  are  bound  to  keep 
public  roads  in  order,  and  auother  legei 
but  more  satirical  than  humorous — ^that 
government  pays  a  certain  yearly  sura  foi 
well-keepiue  of  the  roads.  Government  m< 
is  an  ignis  fatnical  and  impali>able  thiii| 
Russia.  You  may  pay,  but  yon  do  not  reo 
As  to  the  proprietors  they  will  see  the  gov 
ment  barbacued  before  they  will  do  anytl 
they  are  not  absolutely  compelled  to  do ;  an^ 
upshot  of  the  matter  is,  that  a  problem  sc 
thing  like  the  following  is  offered  for  sol&l 
If  two  parties  are  bound  to  perform  a  • 
tract  of  mutual  service^  and  neither  p 
performs  it,  which  party  has  a  righi 
complain  ? 

M.  de  Katorichassoffy  however^— or  rat 
Herr  Vandergutlers,  bis  Korth  Gen 
bourmister,  or  intendant,  for  the  noble  fiai 
is  no  resident  just  now  (Hombonrg,  roalt 
and  so  forth)— would  Tery  soon  ki 
the  reason  why  all  the  roads  aboat 
seigneurial  village  were  not  kept  in  apple- 
order.  They  say  that  in  Tsarskoe-Selo  {uj 
gardens,  near  Petersburg,  there  is  a  corpc 
of  invalids  to  run  after  every  stray  leaf  t 
has  fallen  from  a  tree,  and  a  police  officei 
take  every  unauthorised}  pebble  on  the  gn 
wal  ks  into  custody.  Without  going  so  &z 
this,  it  is  certain  that  there  are  pleotr 
peasants,  mis  h  corv6e,  that  is,  woifaog  tLi 
!  compulsory  days*  labour  for  the  loid,  to  me 
and  trim  the  roads,  clip  the  platebsndes,  a 
prune  the  trees  ;  and  the  result  i%  nltinttt^ 
a  charmingly  umbrageous  aveniie  titroi 
which  we  make  our  entrance  into  VoIj 
I  Vohischtchok. 

[     Though  M.  de  K.  (you  wHl  excuse  the 

I  of  the  nam^  I  know)  has  only  one  village 

;has  determined  to  do  eveiything  in  it 

!  grand  seigneur.    He  has  a  church  and  a 

I  vate  police-station,  and   a  common  grAt 

.  for  corn  ;  an<J,  wonder  of  wonders,  he  ba 

{  wooden  watch-tower  surmounted  by  a  oii 

j  lar  iron  balcony,  and  with  the  custom 

:  apparatus  of  telegi-aphic  signals  in  cas 

I  fire.    As  you  can  see  the  whole  of  the  vill 

;  of  Volnol' — its  one  street,  the  chdteau  of 

j  Barinn,  and  the  mill  of  Mestrophan-Koo 

I  anoritch — at  one  glance,  standing  on  thek 

ground,  and  as  there  are  no  other  buildi 

tor  ten  miles  round,  the  utility  of  a  wal 

tower  does  not  seem  very  obvious.     Still, 

us  have  discipline,  or  die.     So  there  w 

watchmen,  I  suppose,  at  one  time  ;  Imt 

balcony  is  tenantless  now,  and  one  of 

yellow  balls  is  in  a  position,  accord in*^  to 

telegrapliic  code,  denoting  a  raging  conrfj.; 

tion  somewhere.    There  is   nothint^  oa  c 

that  I  know  of,  except  the  sun.    Where  Is  i 

watchman,  too  ?    There  are  plenty  of  vij; 

ous  old  men  with  long  white  beards,  v 

would  enact  to  the  life   the   pai*t  of  t 

dreary  old  sentinel  in  Agamenuion  the  Ki 

who,  in  default  of   fire,  or   water,  or 

enemy,  or  whatever  else  he  is  looking  « 

for,  prognosticates  such  dismal  things  aU 
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ClyteisQe^tr&'s  goinga  oil  ^nd  tlxe  fitato  of  1  Of  course,  bis  dwellbg  being    of  wood,  and 


Greece  ceiierally.  Why  didn^t  the  teinble 
qi3e«u  kUl  thnt  old  bore,  aam«  iima  ab«  tuutv 
dered  her  htisband  T  He  h^  been  profiiogirom 
tbftt   watch-tower  goLng  on   three   thouaaiid 


easily  iguitable,  the  Busaian  b  taorecdbly  ear^ 
leim  with  Gombudtiblea.  li  ia  oii4  Uig«  tlniier^ 
box.  This  is  why  iire  iDsuraTict  eotiijjjituas 
do  not  flouriflh  in  Rusaia.    It  mm  cvru%m\y 


jeaii.  Tht?re  seemsi  to  be  bo  neceitaily^  i^ltber,  be  aaked  whfit  special  reason  the  KiiiL&ijiQ  has 
for  the  watch- tower  to  have  any  wimlowi,  for  adopting  any  pr«^c/iutiona  again Bt  eunil^ 
but  broken  on^s,  or  any  door  save  four  gratioua.  Many  reasons  be  ceit^hiuly  ii^s  not* 
sUatneful  cbl  p)fUjk«  haagiug  by  one  wooden  ,  He  hat  about  the  aame  peti^Dai  ititerest  in 
hiugei  and  for  the  hot  sun  to  glare  fiercely  liis  house  as  a  pig  might  have  in  bin  stye, 
through  crevices  in  the  walls  that  have  not  I  liia  breeder  must  give  him  four  walla  to  live 


been  made  by  the  wood  shrinking,  but  by 
the  absence  of  part  or  parcel  of  the  walJ^ 
Ihenr selves.  Wliy  empty  balaonj,  wliy  broken 
windows,  why  wotMJien  hingeaj  v/hy  one  hinge, 
why  y&v,  ning  walls  ?    This :  the  lord  is  at 


iu,  and  a  trough  to  eat  hia  gmlna  from, — - 
but  lie  may  be  driven  to  market  any  day — 
he  uu-iy  be  Pork  (and  weU-floored  tor  the 
bakeljoui^e)  bj  next  Wednesday  week*  ^gain 
hia  house  is  not  imJike  a  spider'a  web — easily 


Hocnl-Hjurg  ( — actress  of  the  Foli<^s  Di'aniji"  |  destroyed,  enaily  recotjatructeth  The  house" 
tiquta — I  un  of  ilMack  on  the  red,  and  |  maid's  broom,  or  the  destroying  eleineut^ — it 
ao  foi  th)^  and  Heir  Yandergutler'a,  his }  is  all  the  tame  ;  a  litUe  saliva  to  the  onsj  and 
inten^lunt^a,  pfiramount  busiueaa   is  to  send   a  tew  logs  to  the  other,  and  the  spider  and 


him  silver  roubles.  More  silver  roubles,  and 
yet  nit^re  !  So  those  of  bis  serfs  who  pay  hi  in 
A  yearly  rent,  or  obrok,  have  had  that  obrok 
considtralily  increased ;  and  thoae  who  were 
It  corvt^e  have  been  compelled  to  go  upon 
obrok  ;  end  everybody,  man,  woman,  and 
child,  patiiarch  and  young  girl,  have  been 
pinch eii^  pressed,  screwed,  and  aquee^ed, 
beaten,  harassed,  cozened,  bullied,  driven^ 
and  dragged  by  the  North  Gennaii  int^ndant 


the  moujik  are  at  work  again.  You  don-t 
aak  a  baby  to  mend  his  craille.  When  it  ia 
past  service,  papa  goes  out  and  bnya  hina  a 
new  one.  There  is  this  paternal  relation 
between  the  lonl  anti  the  serf  (besides  the 
obviouti  non- rod  sparing  to  avoid  the  chiid- 
spuiliiig  ont')  that  the  fur  me  r  is  to  a  certain 
extent  compelled  to  provide  for  the  mKterial 
wants  of  hU  big-bearded  bimtllng*  If  Ivan'a 
roof  ife  burnt  over  hii  head,  the  lord  must 


for  more  eilver  roubles — more  silver  roubles  !  dnd  him  at  lea  at  the  materials  f^ir  another 
still — for  AL  de  Katorichassoff,  at  Homboui^*  habitation  j  if  the  harvests  iiave  fallen  short, 


There  the  man  who  deals  the  cards,  and  the 
woman  who  roug£:a  her  face,  divide  the  Hua* 
si  an  prince's  rounlea  between  them  {a  aimple 
seigneur  here,  he  ia  Prince  Katorichassoff  at 
Hombourg) ;  and  this  is  why,  you  can  under- 
stand, thiii  the  iire-engtne  department  Itaa 
h«en  somewhat  neglected,  and  its  operation 


or  an  epizootia  has  decimated  tlie  country- 
side, he  mnst  feed  them.  The  serf  tilta 
the  ground  for  his  lord,  but  he  must  have 
seeda  given  him  to  sow  with.  The  Knsaian 
peasant  having  absolutely  no  earthly  future 
to  look  forward  to,  it  is  but  rea»onable  tbat 
his   proprietor    should    supply   the    exigent 


suspende<l  at  Volnol-Yoloschtchok.  Aa  for  demrmda  of  the  present  moment.  There 
the  state  of  decay  into  which  Uie  building,  ia  no  absolute  right  of  existence  guaran- 
thoiigh  barely  two  years  old,  ia  falling,  that  tved  \  but  the  master's  natural  interest  in 
is  easily  accounted  for.  The  villagera  are  the  Soula  he  possesHes  htiving  means  suffix 
stealing  it  piecemeaL  They  have  already  |  cient  to  keep  their  bodiea  idive  withal, 
stolen  the  lower  part  of  the  staircase,  and 
thereby  have  been  too  clever  for  themselvea, 
aa  they  cannot  get   at  the  balcony,  which, 


obviously  prompts  him  to  keep  them  fed,  and 

housed,  and  clothed.    There  are  hia  ianda; 

when  they  have  done  their  three  days'  work 

being  of  real  iron,  ninat  make  their  mouthai  for  him,  they  may  raise  enough  corn  in  the 

water.     The  hinges  were  originally  msde  of  I  next    three    days'    eerivat    to    make   their 


wood^  together  with  all  the  clamps,  and 
rireta,  and  bolts  employed  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  structure,  through  a  knowledge  of  the 


bkck  br«ad  with.  Tht?ie  are  his  hemp,  and 
flax,  and  wool, — their  women  can  apin^  them- 
selves can  weavu  aucb  hodden  grey  as  they 


&ct  patent  and  notorious,  that  iron  anywhere  require  to  cover  their  nakedness.  There  are 
within  his  reach  is  as  much  too  much  for  ,  his  secular  woods  ;  they  may  cut  pine-logf 
the  frail  morality  of  a  Eussian  peasant  as  of  i  there  to  make  their  huts*  As  reganla  the 
a  South  Sea  native.  He  will  steal  the  iron  |  rigid  neceaaary— the  bare  elements  of  food, 
tires  oif  wheels  ;  he  will  (and  has  frequently)  \  covering,  and  shelter,'-the  nobiUty*a  serfs 
stolen  the  chains  of  su^penaion-bridf  ea.  I  have  decidedly  the  same  advantage  over  the 
don't  think  he  would  object  to  being  loaded  twenty  millions  or  so,  of  crown  alavca  (faoe- 
with  chaina,  if  he  oonld  steal  and  sell  hia  |  tiously  termed  free  peasanta)  as  Mr.  U'gree^s 
fetters,  '  Degroea    have    over    the    free-born    British 

On  domains  like  those  of  Prince  Bouilla- 1  paupers  of  EuckinghamBhii-e,  or  UlTiuceater- 
baiaaofr,  the  flre-eugine  and  watch-tower  ahire,  or— out  with  it--St.  James -fl,  West- 
organiaatioQ  is  not  a  weak-minded  carica-  •  minster,  and  St.  George's,  Han  aver  Square, 
ture,  but  an  imposing  reality.  And  the  ;  In  a  crown  village,  in  a  time  of  acarcUj,  the 
imjKirtance  of  such  a  preventive  establish- i  sutTr rings  of  thts  free  peasanta  are  almost 
ment   can  with   difficulty  be   exaggeratod*  i  Incredibly    honible.     Theu    lb.«i    ^^i^Sj^kiaA. 
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Yillagers,  after  having  eaten  their  dogs,  their 
cats,  and  the  leather  of  their  boots ;  after 
being  seen  scraping  together  haudfula  of 
Yeriiiin  to  devour  ;  after  going  out  into  the 
woods,  and  gnawing  the  bark  off  the  trees ; 
atur  swallowing  clay  and  weeds  to  deceive 
their  stomachs ;  after  lying  in  wait,  with 
agonised  wistfulness  for  one  solitary  traveller 
to  whom  they  can  lift  their  hands  to  beg  alms  ; 
after  having  undergone  all  this,  they  go  out 
firom  their  famine-stricken  houses  into  the 
open  fields  and  waste  places,  and  those  that  are 
sickening  build  a  kind  of  tilt  awning-hut  with 
bent  twigs  covered  with  rags,  over  those  that 
are  sick,  and  they  rot  fint  and  die  after- 
wards. In  famines  such  as  these,  the  people 
turn  black,  like  negroes ;  whole  families  go 
naked ;  and  though,  poor  wretches,  they 
would  steal  the  nails  from  horses'  shoes, 
the  crank  and  staple  from  a  cibbet,  or 
the  trepanning  from  a  man*s  skull,  they 
x«frain  wondrously  from  cannibalism,  from 
mutual  violence,  and  from  anything  like 
organised  depredations  on  the  highway ; — 
they  fear  the  Czar  and  the  police  to  the  last 
sasp.  Nor,  do  I  conscientiously  believe, 
if  the  richest  shrines  of  the  richest  Sabors 
of  all  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Eief^  and  Nov- 
gorod— heavy  with  gold  and  silver,  and 
blazing  with  costly  jewels,  were  to  be  set  up 
in  the  midst  of  their  breadless,  kopeckless, 
village,  would  they  abstract  one  jewelled 
knob  from  tVe  crozier  of  a  salnt^  one  tin- 
selled ray  from  the  aureole  of  the  Panagia. 
At  laKt,  when  many  have  died,  and  many 
more  are  dying,  a  stifled  wail,  which  has 
penetrated  with  much  difficulty  through  the 
official  cotton-stuifed  ears  of  dbtrict  police 
auditoria,  district  chambers  of  domains,  mili- 
tary chiefs  of  governments,  and  imperial 
chancelleries  without  number,  comes  sough- 
ing into  the  private  cabinet  of  the  Czar 
at  the  Winter  Palace  or  Peterhoff.  The 
Emprofls,  good  soul,  sheds  tears  when  she 
hears  of  the  dreadful  sufferings  of  the  poor 
people  so  many  hundred  versts  off.  The  im- 
peiial  children  I  have  no  doubt  wonder  why, 
if  the  peasants  have  no  bread  to  eat,  they 
don*t  take  to  plum-cake;  the  emperor  is 
affected,  but  goes  to  work  ;  issues  an  oukase ; 
certain  sums  from  the  imperial  cassette  are 
muniticently  affected  to  the  relief  of  the  most 
pressing  necessities.  Do  you  know,  ray  reader, 
that  lon<4  months  elapse  before  the  imperial 
alms  reaches  their  wretched  objects  ;  do  you 
know  that  the  imperial  bounty  is  bandied — all 
in  strict  accordance  with  official  formality,  of 
the  like  of  which  I  have  heard  something 
nearer  home — from  department  to  department 
—from  hand  to  hand  ;  and  that  to  each  set  of 
ffreasy  fingers,  beloncring  to  scoundrels  in  gold 
koe,  and  rogues  with  stars  and  crosses,  and 
knaves  of  hereditary  nobility,  there  sticks  a 
certain  per-centage  on  the  sum  originally  allo- 
cated. The  Czar  gives,  and  cives  generously. 
The  Tchinn  lick,  and  mumble,  and  paw  the 
precious  dole,  and  when,  at  last,  it  reaches  its 


rightful  recipients  it  is  reduced  to  a  li 
dredth  of  its  size.  Do  you  know  one  of 
chief  proverbs  appertaining  and  pecoliai 
Russian  serfdom :  it  is  this — ^  Heaven  is 
high,  the  Czar  is  too  far  off*."  To  whom 
the  miserable  creatures  to  cry  t  To  Muiu 
JnmboYitch  their  priest,  who  is  an  ignoi 
and  deboshed  dolt,  generally  foddl^  n 
kvass,  who  will  tell  them  to  kiaa  St.  Kichol 
great  toe  ?  To  the  nearest  polioe-mayor,  i 
will  give  them  fifty  blows  with  a  stid 
thejr  are  troublesome,  and  send  tliem  ab 
their  business  t  To  the  Czar,  who  is  so 
off,  morally  and  physically?  To  Heavi 
Such  famines  as  these  have  been  in  cnr 
villages,  on  the  great  chauss^e  road  from '. 
tersburg  to  Moscow.  Such  famines  k 
been,  to  our  shame  be  it  said,  in  our  own  fj 
enlightened,  and  prospermis  United  Kingdi 
within  these  dozen  years.  But  I  am  ; 
ashamed  —  no,  pot-and-kettle  philosopht 
sympathisers  with  the  oppressed  Hindoc 
no,  mote-and-beam  logicians  full  of  coudola 
with  the  enslaved  fiishman  —  I  am  i 
ashamed  to  talk  of  famines  in  Russia^  beoi 
there  have  been  famines  in  Skibbereen,  a 
Orkney,  and  Shetland.  Hie  famine-striek 
people  may  have  been  neglected,  oppreat 
i^ronged,  by  stupid  and  wicked  rulen ;  bai 
am  not  ashamed — I  am  rather  prood  io  i 
member  the  burst  of  sympathy  elicited  fino 
the  breasts  of  millions  amon^  us,  it  the  fir 
recital  of  the  sufferings  of  tueir  hRlhTe& 
the  strenuous  exertions  made  by  dtizens 
every  class  and  every  creed  to  raise  and  se 
immediate  succour  to  those  who  were 
want.  We  commit  great  errors  as  a  uati 
but  we  repair  them  nobly  ;  and  I  tliiuk 
ought  no  more  to  wince  at  being  reminded 
our  former  backslidings^  or  refrain  fi*oin 
nouncing  and  redressing  wrongs  where 
they  exist,  because,  in  the  old  time,  we  h: 
done  wrongfully  ourselves— than  we  ough 
go  in  sackcloti  in  ashes,  because  Rich 
the  T*Aird  murdered  his  nephews,  or  abat 
from  the  repression  of  cannibalism  in  N 
Zealand,  because  our  Druidical  ancest 
burnt  human  beings  alive  in  wicker  cmge& 


MONSTERS. 

Without  accusing  Nature  of  ever  be 
unmindful  of  a  purpose,  I  think  I  maj 
allowed  to  say  that  she  sometimes  indul 
in  vagaries,  the  motive  for  which  it  is 
always  very  easy  to  comprehend.  Her  er 
tions  are  ocrasionally  so  strange,  that  one 
compelled  now  and  then  to  inquire  the  obj< 

'  The  impressiona  hareaboTO  set  down  Mveet 
fiftmine,  Mid,  ixido«d,  most  of  the  information  on  tike  v 
ject  of  the  condition  of  the  Runlan  pea«ancry  whiCDn 
hereafter  bo  found  in  those  page%  are  derives,  not  & 
official  documentfl,  not  even  from  the  truatw^rthy  po 
of  M.  de  Haxthauaen,  who,  though  prof  cisaedly  favoan 
to  the  Russian  goTemment,  and  pointing,  as  for  «t 
can,  conlour  de  rose,  lets  out  some  very  ufi^y  truthi  o 
sionally;  but  fh>m  repeated  oonTersatioua  1  Likvc;  I 
with  Russian  gentlemen,  some  highin  ofDcc  in  uiiusce 
departments,  some  men  of  soientiftc  attiiinni^nts,  0c 
umrersity  studoitp^  some  military  officers.    All  the  6 
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of  them  :  l^mt  it  will  also  happen  thnt  one 
has  frequently  mum  time  to  waH  bcfor*  a 
perfectly  sati^fwctory  answer  can  be  obtainerl. 
I  do  not  Ask  why  tUts  Scolopendn»  cannot  do 
Without  Uieir  hnnOreil  legs ;  why  the  Chirotei, 
those  very  sruaU  Ban riatiB,  indulge  in  ench  an 
ejctravagant  length  of  tail ;  why  the  family 
ef  the  Auks  are  bo  fond  of  Glttlng  in  tows 
like  nine-pinSp  with  little  wings  appaiently  of 
Dot  the  alighteat  use;  why  certain  pachy- 
derm jitotu  animals  have  their  faces  disfigured 
by  warts*  Tliese,  and  a  thousand  similar 
questlotiSg  I  do  not  ask,  because  I  know  that 
Professor  Owen  could  at  once  tell  m©  the 
reason  why.  But  there  are  questions  which 
I  often  have  a  strong  incliuatio)!  to  put, 
touching  more  than  one  lusus  naturtie  ;  insti- 
gated to  do  BO,  without  doubt,  by  the  con- 
viction that  nobody— not  even  the  distin* 
guiahed  naturalist  whom  I  have  just  named 
— can  afford  me  the  informatioQ  I  profe&a  to 
require. 

The  present  queries  refer  chiefly  to  the 
ela^  familiarly  called  monstera  ;  Bot  those  in 
human  fiha|>e,  who  fignra  so  conspicuously  in 
police  rep>rtsj — but  the  bonft-fiae  prodigies 
about  wnom  there  can  be  no  mistake ; 
monsters  that  don't  beat  their  T^ives,  or  eat 
live  cats  for  wagers  ;  but  creatures  "  de- 
form*d,  unfinish'dj  sent  befoie*'  (or  out  of) 
"  their  time  ; "  who  have  no  conceivable 
tuition  to  accomplish,  and  who  only  seem  to 
havo  been  escpressly  created  to  make  the 
universe  *'  HUre  ntid  g^P-"  Such  sportive 
protJuetions  generally  find  their  way  now-a- 
days  into  the  booths  of  wandering  showmen  ; 
but  there  was  a  time  when  they  were  of  far 
hig^her  account ;  when  learned  men  chronicled 
their  nets,  and  their  appearance  was  supposed 
to  have  an  influence — generally  unpleasant — 
i>n  the  destinies  of  nations  or  tlieir  rulers, 

I  UYuat  preface  such  an  account  as  I  mean 
to  ijlve  of  the  monstera  about  which  I  have 
la t fly  iieen  readlug^,  by  saying  thai  I  quite 
rely  upon  the  authorities  I  quote  from  ;  that  j 
is  to  say,  I  believe  tiiat  they  believed  all  they 
asserted  ;   and  where   so  much  belief  is  in-  [ 
volvedi   it    la  rather   an   invidious  task  to  i 
ftttenapt  to  wet  everybody  right.    My  doubt- 1 
lug,   therefore,  will    be    done,  like  Arier^i 
flpiritiug,  gently,    As  the  French  aay,  Entrons  i 
eii  mati^re — let  us  b^in.  I 

In  the  Traditions  loratologiqnes  of  Mon-j 
aleur  Berger  do  Xivrey  (Purls,  eighteen  hun-  i 
dred  and  thirty-six),  a  coinnieuLtiry  ia  kn^*en  ■ 
on  the  text  of  a  Latin  mauuicript  of  the 
tenth  century,  iniiiuled  by  him^  De  Moiisti is ! 
et  Belluis  (Of  Monsters  and  if  r*^at  BtasU),  | 
which  belonged  to  the  Marquis  of  Itofiaiibo.  | 
This  work,  which  owes  its  origin  to  thei 
eighth  chapter  of  the  sixieenth  book  of  The  | 

1  li&vt  fwted  mj  f«mftrki  u|}on  h^Te  b««a  teAd  iiw  with 
a  QAlm  BemplftcEutly  iitdi^cmnt  air,  over  tumblitri  of  ta^ 
and  ptptt  eigimDlt«s,  aud  luu^ly  accuQipiiiiled  tiy  «  r?. 
mark  of  t*ctl  ubmiuo  fib     Atid  I  iliipk  1  kcyl  my  cjea  i 
iuH^cicikUy  wide  cfpen  duribg  my  %inyf  and  WAt  pnitly  i 
^{jU  Lvbiu  L4>Jiidgi»  when  tuy  uitotf&ckiiQn  wei^  lying;  aiid 


City  of  God,  by  Saint  Augastinej  ia  supjile- 
mental  to  the  Fables  of  Phaednis,  w^hich 
occupies  the  first  portion  of  the  manuscript. 
From  thi^  part  of  the  volume  compiled  ny 
Monsieur  Berger  do  Xivrey,  I  take  some  of 
the  following  descriptions. 

Under  the  heau  of  Cytiocephali  (Dog- 
headed),  is  this  (translated)  paaaage  :  "*  Cyno- 
cephali  are  also  said  to  be  produced  in  Indi% 
which  have  the  heads  of  dogs,  and  every 
word  which  they  utter  they  corrupt  by 
barking*  And  ti^ese  people  imitate  beasts 
rather  than  men,  by  eating  their  meat  raw," 
The  most  detailed  account  of  "  these  people  *' 
is  given  by  Ctesias,  tlie  Greek  physician,  whO| 
in  hia  History  of  India,  saya;'  ''In  tliesa 
mountains  it  h  said  there  are  men  who  have 
the  heads  of  dogs^  and  whose  garments  are 
made  of  the  skius  of  wild  beasts.  They  have 
no  language,  but  they  bark  like  dogs,  and 
understand  each  other.  Their  teeth  are 
longer  than  those  of  dogs;  their  nails  r^ 
semble  the  nails  of  those  auimaU,  but  they 
are  longer  and  rounder.  They  inhabit  the 
moun tarns  as  far  as  the  river  Indus.  They 
are  bkck,  and  very  juat "  (in  their  dealings) 
"like  the  Indians,  wilh  whom  they  trade," 
(A  curioua  sensation  it  must  excite,  the 
appearance  of  a  dog-heat!ed  customer !) 
"They  comprehend  what  the  latter  say  to 
them,  hut  they  can  only  reply  by  harking, 
and  by  signs  which  they  make  with  their 
hands  and  fingers,  like  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
They  feed  upon  raw  flesh.  The  Indians  call 
them  Calystrians,  which  signifies  in  Greek, 
Oy nocephaks,^  ^L  ian  m  akes  some  add  iti  ons 
to  this  account,  lie  tells  ua  that  the  Calys- 
triona  **  eat  the  flesh  of  wHd  animals,  which 
they  easily  capture  becau^o  they  are  very 
light  of  foot.  When  they  have  takeu  their 
prey,  they  kill  it,  cut  it  up  in  pieces,  and 
roast  it,  not  with  ftre»but  in  the  suu  "  (lather 
a  hot  sun).  "  Thi*y  have  flocks  of  sheep  aad 
goats,  and  drink  their  milk ''  (lappmg  it,  pro- 
bably, after  the  fashion  of  other  dog-headed 
animalaj. 

The  Im penal  Libmry  in  Faria  poeaesses  w, 
manuscript  copy  of  a  p<?embyManuelPhilceua, 
bearing  the  same  title  as  JCiian's  work,  irt^l 
(waif  I^drtiTos  (On  the  Peculiaritiea  of  Ani- 
mals), in  which  a  Cynocephalus,  very  care- 
tully  drawn  and  coloured,  is  repreaeuted  like 
a  man  hairy  alt  over,  except  his  hands,  feet, 
elbows,  knees,  and  bead.  The  latter  re- 
sembles that  of  a  stutter,  and  the  nalla  of  the 
ftH2t  are  elongated  like  veritable  talona,  The 
figure  is  upright  and  well-proportioneil ;  in 
the  left  hand  he  carries  a  hare  by  the  hiod- 
legs,  and  in  his  right  the  stick  with  which  he 
knocks  down  his  game, 

Itespecting  theste  Cynocephali,  Sir  John 
Ikfauudevile,  the  celebrated  travel k*r,  who 
always  swallows  Pliny's  lies  witli  infinite 
rtilish,  discourses  as  follows ;  "  In  an  island 
dept  Naceniai^  alle  the  men  and  women 
have  hound ea*  hedes  ;  and  they  were  clept 
Cynocephali ;  and  they  were  full  t'&^sQa^'^i^ 
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aud  of  g<x)e  undirstondynge,  saf  that  thei 
TTorfichipen  an  ox  for  here"  (their)  "God. 
Aiid  aldo  everyche  of  hem  "  (them)  **  weretlie 
an  ox  of  gold  or  of  eylver  m  his  forhed,  in 
tokene  that  they  loven  well  here  God.  *  • 
Thei  ben  grete  folk  and  wel  fyghtynge ;  and 
they  have  a  gret  Tarpe,  tliat  covereth  all  the 
body,  aud  a  apere  m  here  bond  to  fi«hte 
with.  And  zif  thei  taken  ony  man  in  oat- 
tayle,  anon  thei  etcn  him." 

Somewhat  akin  to  these  dog-headed  gentle- 
men, tliough  with  more  of  humanity  in  their 
countenances,  are  the  people  of  whom  Sir 
John  also  t^peaks  when  describing  the  empire 
of  Pi  e»ter  John.  **  In  that  Desert,"  he  says, 
*'  were  many  wylde  men,  that  were  hidouse 
to  looken  on ;  for  thei  were  horned ;  and 
they  speken  nought,  but  they  gronten,  as 
Pi;ri:es." 

Writers  on  natural  history  in  former  days 
did  not  draw  such  nice  distinctions  as  science 
now  requires ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  find  the  attributes  of  varioua  fa- 
milies of  the  Simian  race  united  under  one, 
the  Cynocpphalns  doing  duty  as  well  for  the 
true  baboon  as  for  the  African  and  Oriental 
varieties  of  the  Chimpanzee,  or  Troglodytes 
Niger.  Of  the  habits  of  these  quadi-umana, 
when  tamed,  enough  has  been  recorded  :  how 
they  sit  at  table,  eat  and  driuk  (as  ueople  say) 
''like  Chrislians,"  and  exhibit  other  accom- 
plishments, more  or  less  polite;  but  it  is  their 
savage  state  which  more  closely  allies  them 
to  monsters.  Think  of  the  Pongo,  a  dog- 
headed  party,  which  in  its  native  African 
forests  attains  the  stature  of  a  giant,  aud  goes 
about  with  a  tremendous  club  in  his  hand, 
knocking  down  elephants  (so  Battel  says) — a 
fellow  whom  you  can't  manage  to  capture 
alive,  since  he  has  the  8trenj;th  and  agility  of 
ten  ordinary  men  !  Spring-heeled  Jack,  the 
British  monster  of  his  day,  was  nothing  to 
this  Poiif^o  of  Sierra  Leone,  who,  according  to 
Purchas,  is  stout  enough  to  turn  the  scale 
against  two  men  of  common  size.  "  On  the 
shores  of  the  river  Gambia,"  says  Frazer 
(cited  by  Buffon),  "the  Pongos  are  larger 
aud  fiercer  than  iu  any  other  part  of  Africa  ; 
the  negroes  are  greatly  afraid  of  them,  aud 
dare  not  go  into  the  woods  for  fear  of  being 
attacked  by  these  animals  (who  invite  them 
to  a  kind  of  duel,  offering  them  the  choice  of 
sticks  to  fight  with)  !  " 

Tlieae  creatures  are  held — and  very  justly 
held — to  be  extremely  maleficent,  but  m  the 

Sarts  of  Nubia  between  the  White  and  Blue 
files,  they  bear  an  entirely  opposite  cha- 
racter, if  we  are  to  credit  the  statement  of 
Abdallah  ben  Ahmed  ben  Solalm,  an  Arabic 
author,  a  native  of  the  city  of  Assouau,  who 
endows  them  with  the  propertiea  of  genii. 
••In  the  district  between  the  two  rivers  there 
dwells  a  people  called  Kersa,  occupying  a 
spacious  territory  fertilised  by  the  waters 
of  the  Nile  In  seed-time,  each  hdiabitant 
brinc^'S  all  the  grain  he  has,  and  traces  an 
outline  proportioned  to  the  quantity  he  has 


to  ROW.  Having  throwp  a  little  ~of  the  gra 
into  the  four  comers  of  the  marked  endosu) 
be  places  the  rest  in  the  middle  with  a  ve* 
of  beer,  and  then  withdraws  ;  retumiDg  t 
next  day,  he  finds  the  beer  gone  and  the  se 
sown.  In  like  manuer,  at  the  season  of  hx 
vest,  the  farmer  (who  must  be  a  very  la 
fellow)  takes  a  few  ears  of  wheat,  and  phM 
them,  with  the  beer,  iu  a  convenient  ap 
and  next  day  discovers  that  Lis  corn  it  i 
cut  and  placed  in  shocks.  The  same  metht 
is  employed  in  winnowing  the  grain,  bat 
weeding  his  fiehl  a  blade  of  wheat  is  ao 
dentally  included,  the  whole  of  the  core 
torn  up  in  the  coarse  of  the  nighL"  Xa 
beerdi-inking  Afiican  brownie  is  conjectan 
by  Monsieur  £tienne  Qaatreuidi-e,  who  td 
the  story,  and  does  not  doubt  it^  to  be  onlj 
very  intelligent  monkey ! 

Egypt  is  the  habitat  of  thejTroglodytei^  < 
dwellers  in  caves,  of  Sir  John  Manndei^ 
but  they  diflfer,  in  the  article  of  diet  at  leu 
from  the  Trogs  of  the  Arabian  historiii 
though  our  own  famed  traveller  has  noon 
piciou  that  they  can  be  other  than  mex 
**  Thei  eten,"  he  says,  "  flesclie  of  serpefita 
and  thei  eten  but  litille,  and  thei  spdu 
nought ;  but  thei  hissen  as  serpentes  doa 
WiUi  regard  to  the  barking  prop«:iisitie«  ( 
the  Cynocephali,  we  learn  &om  AikBua* 
that  a  certain  Mr.  Harwood  poMMied  i 
female  orang-outrng,  given  him  by  the  Kin^ 
of  Ashantee,  "  which  pronounced  fireflpieiitb 
aud  successively  the  syllables  yai^uw,  *i 
ceuting  aud  dwelling  very  forcibly  on  tb 
last." 

The  writers  whose  forte  was  the  pn)3 
gious,  did  not  confine  themselves  to  tl 
enumeration  of  accidental  monsirosities. 
was  not  sufficient  for  them  to  meet  with  i 
occasional  lusus  naturae  ;  they  dealt  in  su 
commodities  wholesale.  Thus,  on  certa 
eastern  shores,  the  whereabouts  of  whicU 
unfoitunately  not  specified,  '*  dwelt  a  race 
men  fifteen  feet  high,  whose  ears  were 
enormous,  that  when  they  lay  down  at  nig 
they  wrapped  themselves  completely  up 
(them."  Tlie  narrator  of  this  marvel  ad 
; "  that  when  they  encountered  stnuigers  th 
fled  rapidly  away  through  the  dt^sert,  wi 
their  wonderful  ears  erect.**  Sir  John  ^Lid 
devile  matches  these  large-eai*ed  people 
the  following  passage :  **  Ajid  in  auoib 
Yle  ben  folk  of  foul  msceon  and  schapp,  th 
have  the  lippe  above  the  moutbe  so  gret,  th 
when  thei  stepen  in  the  sonne,  thei  keven 
all  the  ffvce  with  that  lippe.*' 

The  Sciapodes,  or  umbrella-legged,  were 

lople  of  Africa  (or  India)  according  t 
iinv,  Solinus,  Saint  Augustine,  Isidore  ( 
Seville,  and  others,  who,  to  shelter  theniaeW^ 
from  the  burning  rays  of  a  too  tropical  sa 
lav  on  their  backs,  and  holding  up  their  1< 
(they  have  but  one),  make  it  serve  the  pu 
pose  of  a  large  parasoL  They  are  describ 
as  being  very  swift  of  foot  (sunt  celernn 
naturae),  though  how  they  get  over  the  groux 
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witli  tli^ii'  BoTitmy  leg  ia  wot  sUted.  Sir  John 
the  Traveller  sajB  :  "  In  that  con  tree  ben 
folk,  tliat  hfm  but  a  foot ;  atid  tliei  gon  so 
r^t,  thftt  it  ii  n^arvayUe  ;  and  tKc  foot  m  so 
larger,  thftt  it  shadows th  iili  the  body  agen 
the  Sonne  whanne  thd  woU  Ije  and  reste 
hem,*' 

Aa  iurfiritingf  in  thelrimy,  as  the  Scia* 
podea,  were  the  Aeepha|i»  or  headltfsa  ratn 
(there  are  a  good  many  of  them  in  office  at 
th(^  present  tioie),  dweUera  on  the  Brlxontea^ 
a  tributfiry  of  the  NLI«,  whose  additional  [ 
peculiarity  waa  that  of  having  their  eye  or^ 
eyea  (viauaUy  it  was  but  one)  in  the  shoulder, 
breaati  or  Btomacli-  Conrad  Wolffkhrt,  a 
learned  Alaalran  pliilologiat^  who  Helleniaed 
hie  name  into  Lycos  then)  a,  pu  bitched  a 
vol  nine  of  Prodi  gioruoi  (IlLisel*  1557),  iu 
which  are  depicted  the  portraits  of  all  the 
monaterd  which  ever  dia  exist  or  could  be 
aqppoaed  to  have  embted.  The  headless, 
doaok-headed,  one-eyed,  tn any-eyed,  fotir- 
legsfed,  uo-legeed,  double-bodied,  borse-fuced, 
pig-Giced,  bird-faced— every  variety  of  mon- 
strosity, in  abort,  which  it  ia  possible  to 
imagine— find  a  place  in  thii  recondite  work* 
I  win  dcBcriiiB  a  few  from  the  enffravinga, 
taken  at  random^  At  page  »ix  hundred  and 
aixty-eigbt,  la  &  kind  of  eetitaur,  the  upper 
part  of  whose  body  ia  that  of  a  man^  the 
lower  that  of  a  home,  but  without  a  tail ;  be 
has  two  pairs  of  arms,  the  an  per!  or  pair  ter- 
minating in  webbed  claws,  the  lower  in 
human  fingers ;  he  liaa  a  moustache  and 
bi forked  beard,  the  ear*  of  il  horstj  tk  good 
crop  of  well-dressed  hair,  and  hia  conntenanco 
has  a  mild  and  rather  agreeable  expression, 
which  bears  out  the  statement  in  the  text 
that  he  ia  friendly  to  man  (amici  sunt 
hominum  et  mulierum).  At  page  fix  hun- 
dred and  Blxty-aeven  ia  a  Tartarian  moniter, 
who  for  the  convenience  of  wearing  the  neck 
and  head  of  a  dragon,  ha^  pUu^ed  hi^  own 
human  face  in  the  very  middle  of  hia  body, 
md  to  asinist  his  motion,  has  abided  a  pair  of 
wings,  which  grow  out  of  his  hipe  ;  in  all 
other  respects  this  Tartar  (who  is  not  often 
caught)  resembles  a  naked  man.  He  is  stild 
to  be  moat  ferocious  and  inimical  to  the 
human  race  (animalia  aunt  ferocisaima^  et 
hominibua  inimidssima),  and  he  looks  it.  At 
page  six  hundred  and  sixty-five  is  a  naked 
gentleman  with  a  cat*i  bead,  aaid  to  have 
been  born  at  Basle  ;  at  page  aix  hundred  and 
fifty -BIX,  another  with  tiie  lega  and  curly  tail 
of  a  Newfoundland  dog,  a  native  of  Cleisdorff, 
in  Germany*  At  page  six  hundred  and  forty- 
two  ia  a  monster  'whose  two  hind-lega  are 
equine,  with  solid  hoofs  ;  his  near  foreleg  is 
only  a  atump,  which  he  brandiahea  in  the  air 
aa  if  he  had  just  escaped  from  a  trap,  and  his 
off  foreleg  ia  the  foot  of  a  huniau  being ;  his 
tttiU    ia    very    like    the    Prince    of   Wales*B 

feathtn  ;  his  mane  ia  plaited,  his  eaiia  droop, 
hie  eye  is  perfectly  round,  and  hia  lip  are 
hippopot4«nian.  Job  Tiucel,  who  standB  god- 
^ther  to  the  greater  put  of  these  wonderful 


creaturea,  aligns  a  town  in  Pomarimia  as 
the  locality  of  this  indtviduab  At  page  alx 
hundred  and  forty,  tbo  aulh'jr  represents  a 
domestic  cat  of  his  own,  two  of  whose  les^a 
curl  round  and  round  like  taila,  wbiltj  the 
tail  itself  is  convoluted  like  an  ingeuioui 
piece  of  fireworks,  Caspar  Pence  rut*  u  the 
authorityj  at  page  six  hundred  aul  tbiity- 
ihree,  for  an  animal  of  a  monstrous  and  bor* 
rible  form  (risp*^ctu  tetro  et  horrid u)  wtrose 
righl^arin  stHauds  out  eti^  from  the  place 
where  iU  rit?)it  ear  ought  to  be,  whila  the  left 
arco  gtxjws  from  the  nip  ;  the  feet  termiuata 
in  acaty  ctaws.  At  page  alx  hundred,  is  a 
very  unfortunate-looking  monster  with  only 
one  leg  and  no  arms  at  all ;  it  somehow  con- 
trives to  stand  upright,  and  there  it  rcinaina 
fixed,  like  a  milestoue.  At  page  live  Imniired 
an<i  ninety-aiXf  &\ts  an  elderly-looking  persun- 
age,  whose  intellectual  forehead  is  twice  aa  high 
as  the  rest  of  his  fi4ce,and  whose  legs,  rt*  versing 
the  uaual  order,  are  twisted  upwards,  so  that 
bis  feet  rise  above  his  should  em,  one  of  tlit?m 
tucked  under  hia  arm,  the  other  sushvined 
in  front.  The  bowel  depart  rue  rit  of  this 
gentleman  k  fully  developetl  like  the  rnv- 
chanism  of  an  o[>en  clock,  but  he  appeari 
tolerably  comfortable  notwithstanding.  Not 
to  cumber  these  eolumna  with  too  many 
monstrosities^  I  ^h^ll  only  describe  one  more. 
TJiia  is  a  web- footed  and  web-handed 
character  of  noble  parentage  (natus  cat  ex 
honestis  et  nobllibua  parentibus)  out  of  the 
corners  of  whose  ey«  fiames  seem  to  dart* 
and  whose  nose  takea  the  shape  of  a  long, 
curved  horn  ;  a  forked  tail  is  aniongst  its  ap- 
pendage,^,  but  the  most  remar liable  parta  of 
its  conformation  are  aix  doga*  headis,  which 
Beverally  ornament  the  knees,  the  bend  of  the 
arms,  and  the  armjiits.  An  extra  pair  of 
eyes  is  set  in  the  middle  of  the  atomach. 

For  the  rest,  there  are  animala  which  have 
two  bodies  and  only  one  head  between  them; 
others  that  indulge  in  a  multiplicity  of  arms 
and  legs;  parties  with  horua  growing  in 
im  possible  places,  and  tails  that  issue  from 
their  eyea,  ears,  and  elbows  ;  some  of  them 
very  fierce-looking,  aome  exceedingly  gentle, 
and  all  of  th@m  excessively  ridiculous.  One 
thing  ia  oi^servjible  in  the  collection  ;  each 
engraving  does  duty  a  dozen  times  over,<^ 
whether  the  original  flourished  in  the  timo 
of  the  Eoman  Maxentiua  or  the  Genuan 
Maximilian* 

That  tliere  were  once  black  mounters 
not  less  than  two-aud-tweuLy  feet  high 
{"  duodeviginti  pedes  aJtitudinis  cnpiunt,** 
says  the  Itosaubonian  manuiicript},  the  vtry 
delectable  romance  of  the  noble  and  vjdiant 
King,  Alexander  the  Great,  luformB  ua  iu  the 
following  words:  •'Alexander  entering  the 
country  towards  the  east,  found  there  people 
of  horrible  aapecfc — -full  of  all  manner  of  evil 
ways — who  ate  all  kinds  of  meat  and  flesh  of 
man  when  they  could  get  it.  The  king  having 
considered  their  bad  customs,  and  thinking 
that  if  they  multiplied  through  the  world, 


people  would  be  misled  by  their  pemiciooB 
example,  caused  them  to  be  assembled,  toge- 
ther with  their  wives  and  children,  and  took 
them  out  of  the  east  and  sent  them  to  the 
northern  parts  between  two  mountains.  He 
then  praj^  to  our  Lord'*  (like  a  good 
Christian,  as  Alexander  the  Great — Great 
Ammon*s  son— undoubtedly  was),  "to  make 
these  roountiuns  draw  close  together,  till 
they  stood  at  only  twelve  feet  from  each 
other.  Then"  (this prayer beinc  immediately 
attended  to)"  Alexander  caused  gates  of  iron 
to  be  made  and  covered  with  asbestos,  so  that 
no  fire  might  injure  or  destroy  them.  And 
from  that  day  forward  none  of  these  men  ever 
came  out  of  the  place  wherein  he  had  put 
them  (which  is  the  reason  why  we  never 
see  negroes  now-a-days  two-and-twenty  feet 
high)." 

Of  course  Maundevile  does  not  leave  giants 
out  of  his  collection,  for  though  he  admits 
that  he  never  saw  any,  "  because  that  no  man 
comethe  to  that  Yle  but  zif  he  be  devoured 
anon,"  he  says  that  **  men  have  seyn  many 
thymes  tho  geauntes  (who  are  described  as 
'  fifty  Fote  long  '^  taken  men  in  the  See  out  of 
hire  Scippes,  and  broug  hte  hem  to  lond,  two 
in  one  nond  and  two  in  another,  etynge  hem 
goynge,  all  rawe  and  alle  qiivk." 

Split  men  are  a  variety  of  the  human  race 
only  met  with  now-a-days,  in  a  metaphorical 
sense,  at  eleclious,  but  Bochart  tells  us,  that 
in  Boiue  of  the  marshy  districts  of  Arabia  (a 
country,  by  the  bye,  not  over  famous  for 
mai-shes)  creatures  exist  formed  like  the  half 
of  a  man  split  down  the  miiidle  from  head  to 
foot  (like  a  kippered  salmon)  having  only  one 
eye,  one  arm,  one  leg,  &c.  The  Arabic  name 
for  these  beings  is  N6sud8.  Mr.  Lane,  in  hia 
Notes  to  the  Arabian  Nights  (vol.  i.  p.  37) 
spejiks  of  this  monster,  whom  ho  chisses, 
however,  amongst  the  Jinn  or  Genii,  as  being 
found  in  the  woods  of  El-Yemon,  and  being 
endowed  with  speech.  He  adds,  "  It  is  siiid 
that  it  is  found  in  IIadram6t  as  well  as  El- 
YeuH'n  ;  iiiid  that  one  was  brought  alive  to 
KI-Mut;iwekkil.  It  rtsemblcil  a  man  in  form, 
except  that  it  had  hut  half  a  face,  which 
was  in  its  breast,  and  a  tail  like  that  of  a 
sheep.  The  people  of  IIadram6t,  it  is  added, 
eat  it ;  and  its  flesh  is  sweet.  It  is  only 
generatcil  in  their  country.  A  man  who  went 
tliere  asserted  that  he  saw  a  captured 
Ncsiids,  which  cried  out  for  mercy,  conjuring:: 
him  by  God  and  himself."  For  the  benefit  of 
those  who  desire  to  see  what  the  Ndsnda  is 
like,  I  may  uieiitiou  that  there  is  a  drawing 
of  one  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

What  were  termed  double  and  triple- 
formed  men  ^Genus  formai  duplicis  et 
triplicifi)  abounded  in  the  oldeu  time.  Tliey 
combined  the  shapes  of  man  and  beast,  or  of 
a  terrestrial  and  a  marine  animal.  The 
Arabian  author  Alkazuin,  iu  a  treatise  on 
tlio  Prodigies  of  Creation,  mentions  a  sea- 
born creature  with  a  human  face,  to  wjiich 
he  gives  the  irreverent  name  of  *'  Old  Jew." 


He  describes  this  individual  (one  ia  tempted 
to  think  of  a  Hebrew  dealer  in  marine 
stores)  as  having  a  white  beard,  the  hide  of 
an  ox,  and  being  Ahe  nze  of  a  calf.  He  comM 
out  of  the  sea  on  a  Friday,  and  wanden 
about  till  sunset^  **  leaping  like  a  frojr,"  and 
then  sinks  into  his  natire  element,  following 
the  track  of  vessels. 

To  a  variety  of  this  species,  Alkazuin  affixes 
a  tail,  and  tells  a  humoroos  but  not  veiy 
delicate  story  about  them.  Another  Arabian 
writer,  cited  by  Bochart^  speaka  of  ''aquatie 
females,"  who,  in  some  respects,  differ  little 
from  certain  of  the  sex  seen  at  Hamsgate  ind 
Margate  during  the  bathing-aeason.  '^  Thdr 
colour,"  he  says,  ''is  high ;  tbej  perfed|r 
resemble  women, — ^hare  longy  flowing  hta 
and  charming  e^es,  full  of  sprighUiiiea 
They  speak  an  unintelligible  language,  inter- 
rupted with  immoderate  bursts  of  laughter.^ 

Although  it  may  not  be  flattering  to  t^ 
Nereids  and  Tritons  of  antiquity,  I  saspeei 
that  our  friends  the  Phocidie,  whose  connte- 
nances  closely  resemble  those  of  men  (Soxe^ 
men  in  particular),  have  in  a  great  degree  to 
answer  for  the  descriptions  given  of  that 
marine  deities.  If  not,  they  must  be  content, 
in  spile  of  their  celestial  lineage,  to  be  cluKd 
amongst  monsteis.  Hear  how  Pliny  da- 
courses  of  them  :  "  In  the  time  when  TTberiiu 
was  Emperour,  there  came  unto  him  an  am- 
bassadour  from  Ulyssiponi  sent  of  porpoie  to 
make  a  relation  that  upou  their  lea-coist 
there  was  discovered,  within  a  ceitunh«Ae, 
a  sea-goblin,  called  Triton,  sounding  a  shell 
like  a  trumpet  or  cornet,  and  that  he  was  in 
form  and  shape  like  those  that  are  commi^nij 
painted  for  Tritons.  And  as  for  theM«<- 
maids,  called  Nereides,  it  is  no  fabulous  tale 
that  goeth  of  them  ;  for  look  how  painters 
draw  them,  so  they  are  indeed  ;  only  their 
l>odie  is  rough  and  ska  led  all  over.  .  .  • 
For  such  a  meremaid  was  seene,  and  bchAi 
plainly  upou  the  same  coast^  neere  to  the 
shore;  and  the  inhabitants  dwelling  net-r 
heard  it  a  farre  off,  when  it  was  a  dyin.',  to 
make  pitteous  mone,  and  chattering  very 
heavily.  .  .  .  Divers  knights  of  K'jme  t<-^ity 
also  to  having  seen  a  merman,  in  every  resiieci 
r&jeuibling  a  man  as  perfectly  in  all  parts  of 
the  bodie  as  miglit  be.  .  .  .  And  they  report, 
moreover,  that  m  the  night  season  he  wou  i 
come  out  of  the  sea  abcKird  their  sliipfl  ;  but 
look,  upon  what  part  soever  he  settleu,  li« 
waied  the  same  downe  ;  and  if  he  rested  :iuJ 
continued  there  any  long  time,  he  woiiM 
sinke  it  cleane.^*  John  Theodore  Jai  bo- 
sky gives  a  more  j>articular  account  tLm 
Pliny  of  this  aquatic  class  (Universal  i'i-- 
tionary  of  Aris  and  Sciences^  page  sii 
hundred  and  fifty-eight):  *•  Meer-man,  *>Ieer- 
weib,  Meer-minue — that  is,  Sea-maii,  M«r- 
maid,  or  Siren  ;  called  by  the  Indians  Ambi- 
.  tiaugulo,  otherwise  Peoieiigono,  .and  by  the 
I  Portuguese  Pezz-muger — is  found  iu  the  seas 
and  iu  some  rivers  in  tlie  souihern  parts  of 
[  Atrica  and  India,  and  in  the  Phiiippiue  and 
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Molucca  ialandfi,  Brazil^  North  America  &iid 
Europe,  Id  ibe  North  Sea.  ICa  length  i&  eiglit 
6i)aji«,  its  he- ad  is  ova.!,  aod  the  fuce  reaembJes 
tbat  of  a  man.  It  baa  an  high  forehead » little 
erea,  a  i&t  nose,  and  large  mouth,  but  hm  do 
cliin,  or  cars.  It  has  two  arttJi,  wbieb  ar« 
ill  or  t,  but  without  joinU  or  elbows  (like  the 
late  iVtm  Biffin),  with  baiulsor  mws,  to  ench 
of  which  tbere  are  four  loug  ilngenit  which 
ftre  not  verj  flexible  (oDlike  Misa-R)  con- 
n^eted  to  each  other  by  a  membraDe  like 
that,  of  the  foot  of  a  goone.  .  .  ,  *  Their  skia 
11  of  a  browDish'grej  colour,  and  their  in- 
testines are  like  those  of  a  hog.  Their  flesh 
is  as  fat  ua  pork,  particularly  the  upper  pari 
of  tlieir  bodies  -,  aud  thb  is  a  favourite  <iiaii 
witb  the  IndianS)  broiled  upou  a  gridiron. 
(Fancy  orderiDg  a  broiled  mermaid  at  Black- 
WrtlL !)  Tt  taakea  a  lameD table  cry  whea 
drawn  out  of  the  water  (no  wonder,  with  the 
gridiron  so  extremely  handy)/* 

Hfddog  mermaida  a  substitute  for  pork 
■eetus  common  in  Afri^  for  Edward  Dapper, 
ill  his  description  of  tbat  c^utiaeut  (page  fiwo 
luudred  and  eighty-four),  iafarma  u*  that — 
"  In  the  sea  or  Angola,  mermaids  are  fre- 
(^uently  catch'd  wbicb  rcaemble  tlie  human 
speciea.  I'hey  are  taken  In  ueU  arid  killed 
by  the  negroes  and  are  heard  to  shriek  and 
d'j  tike  women.  The  inhabitants  on  that 
ooait  eat  their  flesh,  being  rery  fond  of  it, 
which  they  say  Is  much  Hke  pork  in  taste* 
The  ribs  of  thono  ant  mala  are  reckoned  a 
good  styptic  "  (Too  much  of  a  styptic  to  have 
a  mermnid  for  a  rib,]  Of  the  merman  genus 
is  also  the  animal  called  the  Monk- fish,  Cas- 
par  Feucerus  vouches  for  having  aecu  two  of 
these  creatures.  **  with  a  human  face  and  a 
tonsure  round  hit  head  ^^^q  the  first  occa- 
sion, in  fifteen  hundred  and  forty-nine,  in  the 
Baltic  Sea,  not  far  from  n,*\flj[na,  and  in  the 
following  year  near  Coptnhfl^r^n. 

Father  Francis  de  Favia  sitys  (m  tht  rela- 
tion of  Captain  TJriDg ;  London,  sei^enteen 
hundred  and  twenty-seven),  that "  throughout 
all  the  rivers  of  2air  the  mermaid  is  found, 
which  from  the  middle  upwards  has  some 
resemblance  of  a  woman:  It  has  breasta,  nip^ 
]>le3,  hands,  and  arms,  but  downwards  it  is 
»Uoi,'*fther  fi^h ;  its  head  is  round,  and  the 
facti  like  that  of  a  calf ;  a  large  ugly  mouth, 
lilt'e  eara,  and  round  fuil  eyeB;  that  he  has 
eat  of  them  divei'a  times,  and  it  tastes  not 
mohks  swineV  fieah,  and  the  entrails  resemble 
that  of  a  hog,  for  which  reason  the  natives 
name  it  Ngultin-a-masa  flhe  water-sow);  but 
the  Portuguese  call  it  Peixe  Holker  (the 
wooiflui-fish).  Attbough  it  feeds  on  herbs 
which  grow  on  the  river  sid'^,  yet  it  does  not 
go  out  of  the  water^  but  only  holds  its  hc^ad 
out  when  it  feeds:  tbey  are  taken  for  the 
mo«t  part  in  the  rainy  times,  when  the  waters 
are  dmturbed  and  muddy,  and  they  cannot 
du><^rn  the  approach  of  Iwhtrmen  ;  they  are 
caught  by  striking/' 

Ths  pretended  letter  of  Alexander  the 
Gr«At  to  his  mother  Olynaplas  and  hii  pre- 


ceptor Aristotle,  found  in  the  Latin  version  of 
the  Psendo-Callistheues,  and  from  which 
Yincent  de  Beauvais  extracted  so  much  in 
the  fourth  book  of  his  Speculum  Hietoriale, 
is  a  complete  repertoiy  oi  monsters.  Accord- 
ing to  tnk  work,  which  waa  the  delight  of 
the  middle  ages,  they  beset  the  path  of  the 
Maccilonian  hero  at  eveiy  step  of  his  progress 
through  India,  Alexander  begins  the  list  of 
hia  prodii^ies  with  an  account  of  a  famous 
crab:  •*We  continued  our  march  until  we 
came  to  the  aesrshore,  where,  havintj  halted, 
we  saw  a  crab  come  out  of  the  briny  flood 
and  seise  the  dead  body  of  a  horse,  wldch  it 
carried  off.  Shortly  afterwanla,  a  host  of 
these  marine  monsters  fell  upon  us,  so  that 
we  wero  not  able  to  capture  a  single  crub. 
The  flame  of  a  fir©  which  we  lit  delivered  us 
from  thsm»"  This,  it  must  be  confessed,  was 
not  a  very  glorious  paaaage-of-arms  for  the 
conoueror  of  the  world.  The  royal  Greek 
continues :  "  QuitUug  these  places,  we  moved 
on  for  several  days,  and  eacountercd  men 
who  had  ail  ft?et  and  three  eyes  i  a  little  fur- 
ther on  we  met  with  doi^-headed  men,  whom 
we  biwl  some  difliculty  in  putting  to  flight. 
At  last  we  reached  an  immense  jiTain,  in  the 
midat  of  which  was  a  great  gulf;  I  threw  a 
bridge  across  it,  and  all  the  ^snj  passed 
over.  Thenceforward  we  were  de|irtvcd  of 
the  light  of  dnj,  but,  con  tinning  the  march, 
w©  arrived  at  the  land  of  darkness,  where 
The  Happy  dwclL  Here  two  birds  with 
human  iacea  "  (How  did  he  make  thecn  out  t) 
*"  approached  me  on  the  wing,  sivying/It  h 
not  permitted  to  thee,  0  Alexamfer,  to  ven* 
turfe  further/  "  At  this  annouuct^ment  the 
king  retraced  his  steps,  and  proceeded  in  a 
different  direction.  The  conqueat  of  Persia 
followed,  after  which  Alexander,  taking  a 
number  of  guide^^  turned  towards  the  north. 

"On  the  ninth  day  we  found  ourielvea  in  a 
forest,  caUed  Anaphantas,  full  of  a  great 
number  of  tree*  bearing  fimit  like  apples* 
There  were  also  in  this  forest  men  of  vaat 
stature,  twenty- four  cubita  in  1 1 eight,  with 
thick  necks  and  hands,  and  elbowii  tikesiiws** 
(a  nudge  from  these  giants  woidii  bt*  un- 
pleasant),  '*They  advanced  upou  us.  I  was 
very  much  afflicted  at  seeing  inch  beings,  and 
ordered  that  some  of  them  should  b*  Hi^ized* 
W^c  charged  them  with  cries  and  triitnpfl- 
blasts,  and  they  fled  from  ns.  I  kilted  UOm 
hundred  and  thirty-two  of  th<!m  *'  (a  stat*- 
ment  one  may  be  permitted  i^i  doubt), 
'*  and  lost  a  hundred  and  aUty  of  my 
soldiers/^ 

Tlie  next  foes  whom  the  OrmAm 
tered  were    the    inhabita/jlv    «C  a  wi0mtttf 
smiling  with  verdiirfp  «l  j 
biiry,  and  red,  with  tjm  mm  ^km^ii  \ 
''Tliere  were  Qihtn  tSb9k  «tfi 
without  hair,  f^/ur  0aMm  Md^«*4  asj 
as  the  lofigth  of  a  kmm;  iSW 
for  their  only  liUn.    TVif  w««* 
and   well  dtapoa^  Ip  i 
only  wiHi  cl«H  ^titti« 
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When  T  perceived  this,  T  caused  a  great  fir© 
to  be  lit  •  (as  in  the  battle  of  the  crabs),  "and 

thus  we  obliged  them  to  retreat On 

the  following  day  wo  went  to  see  the  caverns 
where  they  dwelt,  and  found  wiM  beasts 
chaine<l  at  thd  entrances,  as  high  as  those 
dogs  which  we  call  Dandex,  but  four  cubits 
lon»r,  and  having  each  three  eyes." 

The  Meloplmni — men  bristled  like  pigs — 
were  Alexander's  next  opponents.  One  of 
these  rough-skins  was  taken  prisoner,  and, 
being  brought  before  Alexander,  looked  at 
him  vciy  impudently  ;  and  when  the  soldiers 
sought  to  8L>ize  him,  he  uttered  a  guttural 
noise,  on  which  about  ten  thousand  of  his 
companions  started  out  of  a  marsh.  Alex- 
ander, however,  set  the  reeds  on  fire,  and 
they  fled,  leaving  about  four  hundred  pri- 
soners, who,  refusing  all  nourishment,  soon 
died ;  "thcvdidnot8peak,butbarkcdlikedog8.** 
Alexander's  uext  adventure  was  with  invi- 
sible fofs — like  the  Hdtif  one  of  the  Arabian 
Jinns,  being  heard,  not  seen.  "  We  arrived 
at  the  bank  of  a  river  on  which  were  trees 
which  rose  fi*om  the  ground  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  sun,  and  continued  to  grow  till 
the  sixth  hour.  At  the  seventh  hour  they 
continued  to  decrease  till  they  almost  disap- 
peared in  the  ground.  Tears  dropped  from 
their  branches,  like  those  distilled  by  a 
weeping  fig,  of  the  sweetest  and  most  exqui- 
site odour.  I  ordered  that  these  trees  should 
be  cut,  and  the  tears  gathered  with  sponges. 
Those  who  attempted  to  execute  this  com- 
mand were  inmiediately  scourged  by  invi- 
sible genii.  We  could  hear  the  noise  of  their 
whips,  and  saw  the  marks  on  the  men's  backs, 
but  coidd  not  see  those  who  struck.  Tlien  a 
voice  addi*cssed  me,  saying,  *  Neither  cut  nor 
gather  any  tiling.  If  you  do  not  cease,  the 
whole  army  will  be  struck  dumb.'  Full  of 
tenor,  I  instantly  put  a  stop  to  our  proceed- 
ings. In  the  river  I  have  s])okcn  of  were 
black  stones,  whose  property  was  to  commu- 

'  nicate  their  colour  to  all  who  touched  them. 
Tliere  were  also  a  great  number  of  water- 

I  snakes,  and  many  kinds  of  fish,  which  could 
not  be  drest  with  fire,  but  only  cold  spring- 
water.  A  soldier  having  caught  one  of  these 
fish,  wanted  to  wash  it,  and  then  putting  it  into 
some  salt,  left  it  there  ;  when  ho  returned,  it 
was  done  "  (and  so,  perhaps,  was  the  soldier). 
**  On  the  banks  of  this  river  were  also  birds 
siniilar  to  some  we  have  in  Greece  ;  but  if 
anyone  ate  of  them  fire  issued  straightway 
from  his  body."  Some  six-eyed  beasts,  like 
wild  asses,  only  twenty  cubits  long,  offered 
the  army  no  moler.tation ;  they  had  one  pecu- 
liarity, four  out  of  the  six  eyes  were  useless, 
as  they  could  only  see  with  two. 

Headless  men  with  human  voices  (like 
Caliban  and  Trinculo)  wci*e  next  met  with  ; 
they  were  covered  with  hair,  lived  upon  fish, 
and  were,  to  a  certain  extent^  polite,  offering 


Alexander    traffics,    weighing    twenty-fin 
pounds  each,  which  they  dug  up  for  him. 

At  the  next  place  they  came  to,  whieh  vv 
on  the  coast,  they  heard  human  voices  speis- 
ing  Greek,  but  could  not  discern  thespeikm 
"  Some  soldiers  unfortunately  thoudit  of 
swimming  here;  but  great  crafis  selz^ltkea 
and  dragged  them  to  the  bottom,  an  J  ve  all 
hastily  made  for  the  shore,  terror-stri'Jtai." 

At  a  stream  which  they  soon  aft«mn&  j 
reached,  Alexander  being  hungry,  dened  1 
his  cook  to  get  him  something  to  «it.  He  ' 
took  a  shell-fish  and  dipped  it  into  thsHo-  J 
tain,  to  wash  it ;  and  as  soon  as  it  toodtti  j 
the  water  it  came  to  life  again,  and  inc  . 
away.  The  cook  did  not  mention  thii  &1  : 
till  some  time  afterwards,  when  Alexnv  | 

Ennished   him,    vexed,    without   donb^  i  r 
aving  lost  his  dinner. 
At  last    Alexander's  wanderingi  in  &  j 
land  of  wonders  came  to  an  end.    Two  mm  \ 
birds  appeared,  "  which  had  nothing  pufi*  ' 
cular  about  them,  except  the  eyes  of  smb."  I 
Thev,  also,  spoke  Greek  ;  the  first  crying  i< 
"What  soil  doet  thou  trample  on, 0 lis-  ij 
ander  ?    That  which  belongs  to  God  oilr. 
Ivftiirn,  wretch,  and  dare  not  to  vppnA  -i 
the  1  ind  of  the  Happj  I     Betum,  nuatil; 
tread  on  the  earth  that  is   given  to  ihft  \ 
and  prepare    not    ponishment   for  tfcn» 
and    thv   companions.**      The    seeoD^  ^   ,' 
added  : ' "  The  East  calls  tlic^  and  ntoiT  ,. 
submit)  to  thy  power  the  kingdom  dBaoL     i 
Hereupon  the  birds  flew  away,  mi  Aln- 
ander  went  to  the  right-about^  oiUh  tha 
conductors  of  the  she-asses  to  leadtbe«»T. 
"After  journeying  for  twenty-two  din  Vy 
the  light  of  the  stsjrs,  the   soldiers  heira  ^ 
voices  of  the  young  asses   answering  (^  '■ 
dams,  and  the  army  emerged  once  more  into  | 
daylight    It  was  of  use,  for  the  men  bJ 
laden  themselves  in  the   dark  with  mtfT  ; 
objects  which,  on    examination,  they  no* 
found  to  be  fine  jB[old."     Here  ends  the  lettAt  : 
and  with  it  my  dissertation  on  Monstei& 
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BOLD  WORDS  BY  A  BACHELOH, 

Ths  fKwtniAs'i  ktio^ka  lit  my  door  hhve 

en  I  fittingly  more  frequent  tln*n  usual  i  and 

out  0f  the  iDcreased  iimuljer  of  kliers  left 

Jbr  loe,  it  has  happened   Umt  an  unusually 

lurgc  proportion    htive    coiiLiitied    wedding 

J  yet  ELM  there  seem  to  l>e  yertsiin  diiya 

jiU  the   l)eanttfol   women    in   JjOd<1aQ 

'        -ut  b:>^etlier,  certam  days  when 

we  know   appear  to  be  c^m- 

,  ,.,,  iiur^il  113  at  every  turn  m  one  after^ 

iboif  ft  walk — io  there  seem  to  be  times  and 

ins  wht-ti  all  our  frienda  lire  inoxplicably 

at  on  petting  marries  1  together,  CapriciouH 

©very thitij?,  Ilie  law  <jf  clianees  is  eapeciaUy 

j^hiiti«ir*jil,  awording  to  my  experience,  in  its 

ifloenceoviiT the aolemnimUion  ofmatriraony. 

liie  inoDlha  tig-o,  there  was  no  uee<j  for  me  to 

Bvtj  a  s\n*r]e  cot  I  >  pi  bo  en  tar  y  card  anywhere, 
■ee  k  s  an  d  v*^« ks  hi i<tc  U  i  er.  Juh  t  at  tb  e  p  re 
Kltmt*,  I  tlnd  myaetf  perpetually  wasting 
Tiifiney  in  csibdure,  aud  wearing  otJt  my 
ij^i-c-ise  by  iut^t^s^ant  nse.  My  frientii*  ar* 
jiarrying  r^'ckleasiy  in  all  sortt  of  oppoefte 
tirecii<inSj  and  are  making  the  bells  n  ifjeater 
tiiiaantie    than    lUiual    in    every    pftrish    of 

These  cnriouB  circnmstAocea  iiave  net  me 

hinking  on  the  subjwjt  of  marnnj^e,  and 

v«  reealled  to  my  rnind  certain  reflections 

cronntfotion  with  thftt  iifiportant  change  in 

■,  whicli  I  Brat  m?ide  wlten  T  was  not  quite 

ch  an  incnrabiy-Bettied  old  bachelor  as  I 

at  the  preseiif  moment.     It  occurred  to 

,e,  jit  tl'ii'        '   'nie,  anil  it  occurs  to  me 

tba^,  it  stresa  is  Imd  in  ordj- 

!'j<|SookB  sv.  «   r..,.!i:iry  talk  on  the  jiersonal 

^t^re-ist  wbJcU  a  man  hoR  himself^  and  on  the 

inl€reat  lyhieh  Hi^  near  relations  have 

.tits  marrying  an  atfectiouate  and  sea* 

omap,  suMcient  im|K)rtancQ   tias  not 

en  attAchird  to  the  iateresit  of  another  sort^ 

hteh   the  tried  and  worthy  friends  of  his 

IliiieheloT  daja  ought  to  feel,  and,  for  the  moat 

,rt^  do  feef,  in  his  getting  a  good  wife.    It 

ally  and  truly  depends  upon  her,  in  more 

ts  than  I  iliould  like  to  enumerate,  whe* 

jher  her  huF^iand^s  fnendablps  are  to  be  con- 

"nued,  after  his  marriage,  in  all  their  in- 

tgriLy,  ©r  are  only  to  £e  maiJitaiaeii  aa  a 

ere  sodal  form.    It  ib  hardly  neceesary  for 

to  »p«ftt— but  X  will  d0  ao^  in  order  to 


avoid  the  dightest  chance  of  mi  aeons  tmctioa 
— that  I  am  here  speaking  only  of  the  wor^ 
thiest,  the  truest,  the  lonjeat-tried  friends  of 
a  man^a  bachelor  days.  TowariJa  theae  tfvery 
sensible  nmrrieJ  woman  fee  la,  as  I  beltdve, 
that  she  owes  a  duty  for  her  hns1jaiid*Ji  sake, 
I  But,  nnfbrtnuately,  there  are  such  female  pho- 
^  nomena  in  the  world  as  fond  wives  and  d^Foted 
^  motherpf  who  are  anjrthing  rather  than  aen- 
sible  women  the  moment  they  are  required  to 
itep  out  of  the  sphere  of  their  conjugal  and 
matei"Tial  Inatincta,  Woiii*^u  of  this  sort  hav» 
an  unreasonable  jealousy  of  their  husbands  in 
small  things  ;  and  on  the  misiuse  of  their 
influence  to  lerve  the  i  ate  res  U  of  that  jea* 
lousy,  lies  but  too  f^flen  tlie  respon«ibiiity  of 
severing  auch  frientlships  aa  no  man  can  hope 
to  form  for  th^  second  time  in  tho  course  of 
his  life.  By  the  aerermg  of  friendshipa,  I  do 
not  mea/i  the  breaking  oif  of  fdl  intercoursai 
but  tli«  fatal  changing  of  the  terms  on  which 
\a  »an  lives  with  his  friead — ^the  caating  of 
the  first  alight  shadow  which  alters  the  look 
of  the  whole  proa|ject.  It  m  astonishing  bj 
wiiat  a  multitude  of  slight  threads  the  firm 
co!itinuity  of  brotherly  regard  ia  maintained. 
Many  a  woman  has  anapped  asunder  all  the 
finer  11 'laments  which  once  connected  her 
liuabanu  and  his  friend  i  and  haa  thought  it 
enough  if  ahe  left  the  two  still  attached  by 
the  coarser  tie^  which  ara  at  the  common 
disposal  of  all  the  world.  Many  a  woman- 
delicate,  afrt*ctioijatej  and  kind  within  her 
own  narrow  limits  ^»  has  committed  that 
heavy  social  offence,  and  has  never  felt 
afterwards  a  single  pane  of  pity  or  remorse, 

The<ie  bold  words  will  oe  unpopular  enoughf 
I  am  afraid,  with  certain  readers ;  but  I  am 
an  old  baclielor,  and  I  must  have  licence  to 
speak  the  crabbed  truth.  I  respect  and  ad- 
mtre  a  good  husband  and  father,  but  I  cannot 
shake  otf  the  equally  sincere  reverence  that 
I  feel  for  a  good  friend;  and  I  must  be 
allowed  to  tell  some  married  ladies — what 
Society  ought  to  tell  them  a  little  ofteuer-^ 
that  there  ai^  other  affections,  in  this  world^ 
which  are  noble  find  honourable,  besidet 
thoee  of  conjugal  and  parental  origin.  It 
may  be  an  asseHion  of  a  very  shocking  and 
unexpected  kind,  but  I  must  nevertheless  be 
excused  for  saying,  that  some  of  the  best 
wives  and  mothers  in  the  latul  have  given 
the  heart-ache  to  Aome  of  the  b^t  frifiidik 
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While  they  have  been  behaving  like  patterns 
of  conjugal  propriety,  they  have  been  es- 
tranging men  who  would  once  have  gone  to 
tlie  world^s  end  to  serve  each  other.  I,  as  a 
single  man,  can  say  nothing  of  the  dreadful 
wrench — not  the  less  dreadful  because  it  is 
inevitable — when  a  father  and  mother  lose  a 
daughter,  in  order  that  a  lover  may  gain  a 
wife.  But  I  can  speak  feelingly  of  the  shock 
of  losing  a  dear  fnend,  in  order  that  a  bride 
may  gain  a  devoted  husband.  Nothing  shall 
ever  persuade  me  (possibly  because  I  am  not 
married)  that  there  is  not  a  flaw  of  some  sort 
in  the  love  for  a  wife  which  is  made  com- 
plete, in  some  people's  eyes,  by  forced  contri- 
butions from  the  love  which  belongs  to  a 
friend.  I  know  that  a  man  and  woman  who 
make  a  happy  marriage  have  gained  the 
summit  of  earthly  felicity  ;  but  do  they  never 
reach  that  enviable  eminence  without  having 
trampled  underfoot  something  venerable,  or 
something^  tender  by  the  way  7 

Bear  with  me,  indignant  wives — ^bear  with 
me,  if  I  recal  the  long-past  time  when  one  of 
the  handsomest  women  I  ever  saw,  took  mv 
dearest  friend  away  from  me,  and  destroyed, 
in  one  short  dav,  the  whole  pleasant  edifice 
that  we  two  had  been  building  up  together 
since  we  were  boys  at  school  I  shall  never 
be  as  fond  of  any  human  being  again,  as  I 
WAS  of  that  one  friend,  and,  until  the  beau- 
tiful woman  came  between  as,  T  believe  there 
was  nothing  in  this  world  that  h«  would  not 
have  sacrificed  and  have  done  for  me.  Even 
while  he  was  courting,  I  kept  my  hold  on 
him.  Against  opposition  on  the  part  ot  hit 
bride  and  her  family,  he  stipulated  bravely 
that  I  should  be  his  best  man  on  the 
we<lding-day.  The  beautiful  woman  grudged 
Hie  my  one  small  corner  in  his  heart, 
even  at  that  time ;  but  he  was  true  to 
me — he  pei-sisted — and  I  was  the  first  to 
shako  hands  with  him  when  he  was  a 
married  man.  I  had  no  suspicion  then 
that  I  was  to  lose  him  from  that  moment. 
I  only  discovered  the  truth  when  I  went 
to  pay  my  first  visit  to  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom at  their  abode  in  the  country.  I 
found  a  beautiful  house,  exquisitely  kept 
from  top  to  bottom  ;  I  found  a  hearty  wel- 
come ;  I  found  a  good  dinner  and  an  airy 
bedroom  ;  I  found  a  pattern  husband  and  a 
pattern  wife  :  the  one  thinjj  I  did  not  find 
was  my  old  friend.  Something  stood  up  in 
his  clothes,  shook  hands  with  me,  pressed 
wine  on  me,  called  me  by  my  Christian 
name,  and  inquired  what  I  was  doing  in  my 

Erofession.  It  was  certainly  something  that 
ad  a  trick  of  looking  like  my  former  com- 
rade and  brother ;  something  that  nobody  in 
my  situation  could  have  complained  of  with 
the  smallest  reason  ;  something  with  all  the 
brightness  of  the  old  metal  about  it,  but 
without  tlie  sterling  old  ring ;  something,  in 
short,  which  made  me  instinctively  take  my 
chamber-candlestick  early  on  the  first  night 
of  my  arrival,  and  say  good  night  while  the 


beautiful  woman  and  pattern  wife  wj 
sent  to  keep  her  eye  on  me.  Can  I  ev 
get  the  language  of  that  eye  on 
occasion ! — ^the  volumes  it  spoke  i 
glance  of  cruel  triumph!  "No  more 
secrets  between  you  two,*'  it  said,  br 
"  When  you  trust  him  now,  you  miisi 
me.  You  may  sacrifice  yourself  for 
love  of  him  over  and  over  again  still,  1 
shall  make  no  sacrifices  now  for  you,  ui 
has  first  found  out  how  they  affect  my  < 
nience  and  my  pleasure.  Your  place 
heart  now,  is  where  I  choose  it  to  oe.  ] 
stormed  the  citadel,  and  I  will  bring  chi 
by-and-by  to  keep  the  ramparts ;  and 
the  faithful  old  soldier  of  former  yea» 
have  got  your  discharge,  and  may  sit  la 
yourself  as  well  as  you  can  at  the  outer  i 
You  have  been  his  truest  friend,  but  Ii 
another  now,  and  need  trouble  you  no  k 
except  in  the  capacity  of  witness  ci 
happiness.  This,  you  will  observe,  is  ii 
order  of  nature,  and  in  the  recognised  fi 
of  things ;  and  he  hopes  you  will  see  itr-«i 
do  L  And  he  trusts  you  will  sleep  wefl  a 
his  (and  my)  new  roof-— and  so  do  L 
he  wishes  you  good  night — and  so  doll 

Many,  manv  years  have  passed  m 
fii-st  learned  these  hard  truths  ;  bat  I 
never  forget  the  pang  that  it  cost  ms  (o 
them  by  heart  at  a  moment's  notke. 
old  friend  lives  still — that  is  to  mr,Ih 
an  intimate  acquaintanoe,  who  asks  ae  to 
his  dinners,  and  who  made  me  godbthfl 
one  of  his  children  ;  but  the  broths  «f 
love,  who  died  to  me  on  the  day  whcslj 
Vvim  the  marriage  visit,  has  never  conei 
to  life  since  that  time.  On  the  Alts 
which  we  two  once  sacrificed,  the  ash* 
<;old.  A  model  husband  and  father  has 
from  th«m,  and  that  result  is,  I  sujqwie 
only  one  that  any  third  person  haa  a  i 
to  expect.  It  may  be  so  ;  but,  to  thii 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  bcss 
woman  would  h^ve  done  better  if  she  ( 
have  made  a  fond  husband  without  9i 
same  time  marring  a  good  friend. 

Readers  will,  I  am  afraid,  not  be  «ii 
who  will  be  inclined  to  tell  me  that  the 
to  whom  I  have  been  referring,  only  u» 
the  fair  privilege  that  was  hers  by  rig 
marriage;  and  that  my  sense  of  ujunrsp 
from  the  unjustifiable  caprice  auJ  u 
selfishness  of  an  old  bachelor.  Withoi 
tempting  to  defend  myself,  I  may  at  W 
allowed  to  inquire  into  the  lady's  moti' 
using  her  privilege — or,  in  plainer  tens 
altering  the  relations  in  whicli  niy  fiietf 
I  had  stood  towards  one  another  sines 
hood.  Her  idea,  I  presume  to  hive 
that,  if  I  preserved  my  old  footing  vit) 
husband,  I  should  be  taking  aw^y  some 
of  his  afiection  that  belonged  to  her. 
cording  to  my  idea  of  it,  she  was  taking 
something  which  had  belonged  to  m 
which  no  effort  on  her  part  could  aftei 
convert  to  her  own  use.    It  is  haid  to 
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wnme  women  n  ml  era  tan  d  that  a  husband^e 
heart — 'Jet  hi  id  be  ever  so  devoted  am  I  nffec- 
tiouate^— hria  VHcaut  plaees  in  it  wJiicli  tliej 
cau  never  hope  to  fill  It  ia  a.  bouse  in  which 
they  and  their  cliiidreti»  naturatly  and  pvo- 
perlj,  occupy  all  th^  btrgeat  (ipurtriietjts  and 
supply  all  the  prettleat  furniture  ;  but  there 
are  £pnre  roorua  which  Ibey  cnDuot  eater, 
w!iich  are  reserved  all  through  the  leaao  of 
life  for  tti^vi table  gueata  of  some  aort  frotu 
the  world  outaide.  It  is  better  to  let  iu  the 
old  friend  than  eome  of  the  subatituted 
visitors^  who  are  Bure,  sooner  or  later,  to 
enter  where  thei^  nx^  rooms  ready  fur  them, 
by  means  of  pasa-kevs  obtained  without  the 
permission  of  the  permanent  tenanta.  Am  I 
wrong  in  making  suoh  asMertiona  aa  these  ? 
I  ahoutd  be  willing  enough  to  think  it  pro- 
b&lile^ — being  only  a  buchelor — »if  luy  views 
were  htuiail  on  mere  theory >  But  my  opinions, 
iuoh  aa  they  are,  have  been  formed  with  the 
help  of  prQ4>f^  and  facts.  1  have  met  with 
bright  examples  of  wivet  who  have  strength- 
ened their  husbands^  friendahtps  aa  tttey 
never  ^uld  liave  been  atrengthened  except 
under  the  influenoe  of  a  woman-s  care,  em- 
ployed in  the  truest^  the  tendereat,  the  most 
delicate  way,  I  have  seen  men  rescued  from 
the  bud  habits  of  half  a  lifetime  by  the  luck 
of  keeping  fidthful  fiends  who  were  the  hiia^ 
bands  of  senaible  wives.  It  in  a  very  trite 
aud  tine  n^tnark  that  the  de^iilheat  enmities 

I  between  men  Iiave  been  occiisioned  by  women. 
It  is  not  less  certain — though  it  ia-  a  far  ie«s 
wid<!ly*Heoepted  troth — that  some  (I  wbh  I 
aouhi  ^ay  many)  of  the  atrongeat  friendships 
liave  beeu  knit  moat  closely  by  wo  men 'a 
belping  b  fin  da. 
Tiie  real  fiM^t  seems  to  be^  that  the  general 
idea  of  tiie  scope  and  purpose  of  the  Inatitu- 
tioii  of  Marriage  is  a  miaerably  narrow  one. 
Ilie   same   acnaeleas  prejudice   which    leada 

tsoiiie  people,  when  driven  to  extremeSj  to 
%^a  practical  confession  (though  it  may  not 
lie  made  in  plain  worda)  that  they  would 
nather  aee  murder  committed  under  their  own 
^yes  than  approve  of  any  proiect  for  obtaining 
&  law  of  divorce  wiiich  shall  be  equal  in  its 
operation  on  Iinsbands  and  wives  of  ail 
jsuka,  who  can  not  live  toother,  is  answer- 
able also  for  the  misehievoua  error  in 
principle  of  narrowing  the  practice  of  the 
■oeial  virtn^  in  married  people,  to  them- 
SDlves  and  their  chiJdren.  A  man  loves  his 
wife— which  is^  in  other  words,  ioviug  him- 
«elf — and  loves  his  ol^pringi  which  ts  ec]uiva- 
lent  to  saying  tltat  he  lius  the  natural 
instincts  of  humanity ;    and,  when  he  has 

»^ne  thus  far,  he  has  asserted  himself  as  a 
xtioiiel  of  all  the  virtues  of  life ^  in  the  estima- 
tion (jf  i!ome  people.  In  my  estimattoTi,  he 
lias  only  begun  with  the  best  virtues^  and  ha^ 
others  yet  to  practise  before  he  can  approach 
to  the  standard  of  a  socially  complete  man. 
Can  there  be  a  lower  idea  of  Marriage  th.'ui 
the  idea  whieh  makes  it»  in  fact^  an  imititu- 
tion  for  the  devf^lopment  of  aelhahness  on  a 


large  and  respectable  scale?  If  I  am  not 
juatt5ed  in  using  the  word  selfishness,  tell  me 
what  character  a  good  liuabaitd  present! 
(viewed  pluinly  aa  a  man)  when  he  goea  out 
into  the  world,  leaving  all  his  sympathies  in 
his  wifd*s  boudoir,  and  all  hm  affections 
n|>-ataira  in  the  ntirsery,  and  giving  to  his 
friends  such  shreds  and  patches  of  formal 
recognition,  in  place  of  true  love  and  re^rd, 
aa  consist  in  asking  them  to  an  occasional 
dinner-party,  and  granting  them  the  privi- 
lege of  presenting  nia  children  with  silver 
mngs  ?  He  is  a  model  of  a  hu5bn.nd,  the 
ladies  will  aay.  1  dare  not  contradict  them  ; 
but  I  should  like  to  know  whether  he  is  also 
a  model  of  a  friend  ? 

No,  no.  BacheWr  as  I  am^  I  have  a  higher 
idea  of  Marriage  than  this.  The  social 
advantages  which  it  is  fitted  to  produce 
ought  to  extend  l>eyond  one  man  and  one 
woman,  to  the  circle  of  society  amid  which 
they  move.  The  light  of  its  beauty  must 
not  be  shut  up  within  the  four  wutls 
which  enclose  the  parents  and  the  family, 
but  muatj  flow  out  into  the  world,  and 
aliLue  upon  the  child  leaa  and  the  solitary, 
because  it  has  warmth  enough  and  to  spare, 
and  because  It  may  make  them,  even  in  tbeu- 
way,  happy  too*  I  began  these  few  lines  by 
aaking  aympalhy  and  attention  for  the  inte- 
reat  which  a  raan^s  true  friends  have,  when 
he  marries^  in  his  choosing  a  wife  who  will 
let  them  be  friends  still,  who  will  even  help 
them  to  mingling  in  closer  brotherhood,  if 
help  they  need*  I  lay  down  the  pen,  sug- 
gesting to  some  ladies — affectionately  suggi^at- 
ing,  if  they  will  let  me  use  the  word|  after 
some  of  the  bold  things  I  have  said^^tliat  it 
is  in  their  power  to  deprive  the  bacheli>r  of 
the  sole  claim  ho  has  left  to  social  recog- 
nition and  pre-eminence,  by  makitii^  married 
men  what  many  of  them  are,  mid  what  more 
might  be — the  be!$t  and  truest  friends  that 
are  to  be  found  in  the  world. 


ALUMINIOM* 

Th£  ago  of  composite-metals,  which  has 
given  US  so  many  fjtlae  Dromios  pretending  to 
brotherhood  with  silver,  seem^  likely  to  pass 
a%ray.  In  a  short  lime  we  shall  be  in  posses^ 
sion  of  a  new  metal,  which  need  not  Uq 
ashamed  to  announce  Itself  by  a  distinct  name. 
A  pewter- pot,  ia  simply  an  honest  pewter-pot  ; 
he  does  not  give  himself  out  for  a  silver- 
tankard,  a  royal  claret-jug,  a  festive  tlagon,  a 
would-b^a  chalice,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 
There  he  stands  on  the  clean  deal- tab! e^  with 
his  venerably- white  bushy  wig  of  foam  ;  and 
you  know  that  his  heart  overflows  with  gene- 
rous stout,  with  bitter  or  dulcet  ale,  or  with 
hiirmonioua  half  auddmlf  Pewter  ia  not  a 
iiumbttg  metal.  All  aubatitute-silvera  are 
humbugs  and  changelings. 

But  it  aeems  at  hiat  aa  if  grandmother 
Earth,  being  a  little  aided  by  human  wit,  had 
been  gradually  prepating  for  the  banishment 
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of  her  illegitimate  ofifspring,  by  the  advaDce- 
roent  of  thoee  who  are  pure  blood.  One  of 
IiaToisier*8  moet  remarkable  prophecies  was 
that,  in  the  mioeral  substances  designated  by 
the  common  names  of  earths  and  alkalies, 
veritable  metals  exist.  Guided  by  the 
piercing  foresight  of  his  genius,  the  illustrious 
founder  of  modem  chemistry  asserted  that 
the  fixed  alkalies  and  the  earths  hitherto 
known  by  the  designations  of  lime,  magnesia, 
alumina^  barytes,  strontian,  and  so  on,  are 
nothing  else  than  the  oxides  or  rusts  of 
special  metals.  Twenty  years  afterwards. 
Sir  Humphry  Davy,  by  submitting  these 
compounds  to  the  analysis  of  the  voltaic  pile, 
justified  Lavoisier's  prediction.  By  the  de- 
composing action  of  the  electric  fluid,  he 
separated  the  metal  and  the  oxygen  which 
had  constituted,  by  their  union,  the  alkalies 
and  the  earths.  Treating  potash  and  soda 
thus,  he  isolated  their  radical  metals,  potas- 
sium and  sodium  ;  and,  shortly  afterwards, 
by  operating  on  barytes,  strontian,  and  lime, 
he  obtained  from  those  earths  their  radical 
metals.  But,  in  consequence  of  the  feeble 
conducting  power  of  the  terreous  compounds, 
other  earthy  Ijases  defied  him  to  reduce  them  ; 
and,  amongst  them,  alumina. 

Davj^'s  startling  discovery  of  the  strange 
stores  which  he  found  hidden  in  odd  corners 
of  Nature's  cupboard,  are  well  remembered  ; 
and  it  required  no  marvellous  acuteness  to 
surmise  that  one  short-lived  man  had  not 
entirely  completed  ^he  examination  of  the 
!  stock  in  hand.  That  many  of  his  new  metals 
'  were  unstable  equilibriums  under  the  ordi- 
I  nary  influence  of  the  air  and  the  weather,  is 
nothing? ;  the  properties  and  affinities  of  no 
one  metal  are  any  rule  for  what  shall  be  the 
properties  and  aflinities  of  another.  One 
modem  metal,  platina,  has  proved  eminently 
and  usefully  stable.  Since  Davy's  time,  how- 
ever, the  crop  of  planets  overhead  has  been 
more  plentiful  than  that  of  metals  uuder- 
crounn.  Many  chemists — ^amongst  otliers, 
Berzelius  and  Uerateii — failed  to  extend  their 
conquests  in  the  same  direction ;  and,  for 
twenty  years,  these  substances  could  only  be 
considered  as  metallic  oxides,  in  a  theoretical 
light  founded  on  analogy.  It  was  not  till 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-seven  that^a 
German  cliemist,  Wdhler,  succeeded  in  re- 
ducing them. 

But  within  the  course  of  the  last  two 
years,  in  consequence  of  that  first  step,  a 
treasure  has  been  divined,  unearthed,  and 
brought  to  light,  which  it  is  ."ts  hard  to  believe 
in  as  a  prosaic  fact,  as  it  is  to  feel  assured  that 
by  descending  through  a  trap-door  in  a  ruined 
vault,  you  will  enter  an  Arabian  Nights' 
garden,  wherein  the  leaves  are  emeralds  and 
the  fruits  on  every  tree  are  rubies,  amethysts, 
topazes,  and  carbuncles.  What  do  you  think 
of  a  metal  as  white  as  silver,  as  unalterable 
as  gold,  as  easily  melted  as  copper,  as 
tough  as  iron;  which  is  malleable,  ductile, 
and    with    the   singular   quality    of    being 


lighter  than  glass?  Such  a  met 
exist,  and  that  in  oouBiderabie  qu 
on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  **! 
From  what  distant  region  does  it  c 
There  is  no  occasion  to  hunt  far  aoc 
it  is  to  be  found  everfwhere,  and 
quently  in  the  locality  which  you 
with  your  residence.  More  thao  thi 
do  not  want  for  it  wi thin-doors  at 
you  touch  it  (not  exactly  by  direct  and 
contact)  several  times  in  the  day. 
poorest  of  men  tramples  it  under  hi 
and  is  possessed  of  at  least  a  few  saro 
it.  The  metal,  in  fact,  in  the  form 
oxide,  is  one  of  the  main  component  ek 
of  clay ;  and  as  clays  enter  into  the  ca 
tion  of  arable  land,  and  are  the  mater 
which  the  potter  exerts  his  skill,  every  f 
is  a  sort  of  miner  or  placer,  and  every  k 
potsherd  is  an  ingot  in  its  way.  (im 
found  metal  is  aluminium  (of  which  sh 
is  the  oxide),  originally  discovered  h 
German  chemist  WOhler. 

W5hler  was  inspired  with  the  I 
thought  of  substituting  a  powerful  cki 
effect  to  the  action  of  the  voltaic  pik 
means  of  extracting  the  earthy  metak 
tassium  and  sodium,  the  radical  fiteti 
potash  and  soda,  are  of  all  metidstiMse « 
offer  the  most  energetic  chemio/afitf 
It  might,  therefore,  be  fairly  exftei^  ti 
by  submitting  to  the  action  of  poloMS 
sodium  one  of  the  earthy  compoaiU^ 
it  was  desired  to  reduce  to  its  elaK«%J 
potassium  would  destroy  the  oootaH 
and  would  set  free  the  new  metal  wluek^ 
being  sought  in  its  isolated  state.  Tb^ 
perimeut  justified  the  expectatioiL  ln« 
to  obtain  metallic  aluminium,  M.  ^& 
employed  the  compound  which  i-esoltsfi 
the  union  of  that  metal  with  chlorine;! 
is  to  say,  chloriile  of  aluminium.  At 
bottom  of  a  porcelain  crucible  he  pi 
several  fragments  of  potassium,  aud,  a 
them,  a  nearly  equal  volume  of  chlorii 
aluminium.  The  crucible  was  pbcedov* 
spirit-of'wine  lamp,  and  was  continued  th 
until  the  action  in  the  crucible  was  q 
complete.  Under  these  conditions,  the  cUb 
of  aluminium  was  entirely  decomposed;  iD< 
sequence  of  its  superior  affinity,  the  poitf 
drove  the  aluminium  from  itscombinatks' 
the  chlorine,  and  laid  hold  of  the  Utkr 
stance,  to  form  chloride  of  potassium,  lei 
the  aluminium  free  in  a  metallic  stste^ 
chloride  of  potassium  is  a  salt  which  is  < 
ble  in  water,  it  suffices  to  plunge  the  cxfi 
in  water  ;  the  aluminium  then  ap{)etf> 
state  of  liberty.  The  metal  tlius  9^ 
presented  itself  as  a  grey  powder,  ct^ 
assuming  metallic  brightness  under  ir^ 
but,  accoi*ding  to  LI.  Wdhler,  it  refu« 
melt  even  at  the  highest  temperature, 
was  essentially  oxidisable.  Other  e 
metals  were  similarly  obtained ;  aU  gc 
surmises  respecting  their  properties  p 
deceptive ;  the  only  point  they  ] 


common  was,  to  huTe  kliherto  reiaamed  un- 
kuowii. 

It  is  not  surpriBing  tiiat  Wdliler,  wl*eta  be 
harl  got  Ilia  aUiniiuium,  f^id  nc*t  conceive  a 
full  or  ex  net  id^^a  of  what  sort  of  creature  be 
tnd  cftugUt  iu  liii  tot] a.  The  actiia]  pre^nce 
And  e«iat«uce,  and  the  remnrkaye  properties 
of  the  luetid  extracted  from  clay,  lav©  been 
knowD  for  more  than  a  twel^etnoDtk  past ; 
but  tije  niiniibj  of  the  public,  and  even  of 
learned  itient  have  l^een  fillerl  with  uuctrtAin- 
ties  and  ilouhts  as  to  the  realUj  of  tlie  as^r- 
tlon  and  prontisea  tliat  hav^e  been  made 
fespt'Ctitig  thia  curious  and  novel  productioti. 
In  d^hleeii  hundred  and  fifty-four  M,  Deville, 
profcaaor  of  ehexoistry  at  the  Ecnie  Normale, 
at  Paris,  having  attentive  I  j  studied  thei 
alumimum  of  which  M*  WOhler  had  only  1 
otiftJted  a  tJ'tinfiitory  glimpse,  found  to  bia 
surprise  that  the  metallic  stranger  displayed 
very  diffeiiint  qualifieatrona  to  those  which 
ita  dbcoverer  attributed  to  it-  1 1^  real  attri- 
bute are  so  remnrkable  as  to  encourage  a 
^try  high  idea  of  the  future  prospects  in  store 
for  it. 

When  M.  Damaa  presented  to  tke  Academy 
of  Arts  the  speclmeus  of  aluminktm  obtained 
by  M.  Devi  lie,  he  called  attention  to  tlie 
aonority  of  the  metal,  whicb  rivftUed  thsit  of 
the  njost  sonorrms  brasses  ^^  that  of  be  li- 
me tal,  for  inetaneo.  This  quality  has  not  been 
hitherto  found  iu  any  metal  hi  irs  pure  state, 
and  is  another  singularity  in  the  history  of ! 
clay- metal.  Alummium  prepared  by  Jles-| 
•leurs  Ch,  and  AL  I'esijier,  according  to  the ' 
conditions  prescribed  by  M,  Deville.  was  put  1 
Into  the  hands  of  workmen  in  the  employ- 
ment of  Mesttrs.  Chrisinpbe  and  Co.  The 
men  report  the  new  metai  to  be  at  least  as 
eafly  to  work  as  silver ;  they  even  state 
ib^  tkere  Is  no  attsokite  necessity  to  re- melt 
it  a  second  time.  Hitherto,  the*  meaua  of 
colder  tug  aluuiiuiuui  had  not  been  found, 
<iLmply  on  the  Meaars.  Tessler's  authority, 
because  alloys  of  tke  met.d  had  not  been 
"^lieil.  Ttiey  declare  that  the  d  eat  red  result  la 
^6  easiest  possible.  By  alloying  alnnunium 
"with  ziuCr  tin,  or  silver,  solders  are  obtained, 
iirliOBe  point  of  fuaion  is  much  lower  than 
t.h&t  of  aliimmium  iteell',  allowing  the  opera- 
t^ion  to  be  performed  with  a  simple  spirit-ol- 
'^ine  lamp^  and  even  without  any  previous 
«craping  or  cleaning,  exactly  as  if  they  were 
soldering  silver.  Xiie  Minister  of  Commerce 
iras  a|»[!lied  to,  to  opeji  a  competition  for  the 
tnanufiLCture  of  alivmLnluni,  and  that  the  pro* 
duce  of  such  rivalry  should  furnish  the  mate- 
rial for  the  mediils  awardetl  at  the  elo^  of 
ibe  Univei'ftal  Kxfjositiun  of  ^f  ifty-five. 

A  Iu  minium  h  contained  iu  clay  in  tiie  pro- 
portion of  fr<>m  twenty  to  five-and-twenty  per 
cent^  Green l»nd  cryolite  consists  of  alumi- 
nium tbirtetfU  percent.,  Bodium  nearly  thirty- 
three  per  cent.,  and  fluorine  filty-four  per 
eeut.  It  is  of  a  bnght  and  shining  white; 
fptennediate  between  the  colour  of  silver 
uid    that    of  pUtina.      It    is    lighter  than 


glass  ;  iu  tenacity  !s  considerable  ;  It  m 
worked  by  tbe  hammer  with  the  greatest 
facility,  and  it  may  be  drawn  into  wire  of 
extreme  fineness  ;  it  melts  at  a  temperature 
lower  than  the  i)oiiit  of  fusion  c5f  silver. 
Here  is  a  list  of  characteristics  sufficient 
to  eijtitle  thi4  simple  body  to  take  rntik 
with  the  nietals  of  naily  use  in  the  arbi ;  bvtt 
itfi  chemical  properties  render  it  still  more 
fulaablCt  Aluminium  is  a  metal  completely 
inalterable  by  the  atujosphere  ;  it  may  be 
eij-joaed  without  tarnish inff,  both  to  dry  air 
and  to  moist  air  Whilst  our  usual  metals — > 
snch  as  tin,  lead^  and  £iuc — wheu  recently 
cut,  soon  loae  their  brightness  if  ejcfwaed  to 
da  u  I  p  ai  r,- — al  u  mi  n  i  u  m,  u  n  de  r  t he  same  ci  rcu  ra- 
stances,  remains  an  brilliant  a^  gold,  plat  in  a, 
or  silver  ;  it  is  even  an  pert  or  to  the  last  of 
those  metals  as  to  resistance  to  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere  ;  in  fact,  silver,  when  exposed  td 
sulphiij'ated  hydrogen  eaa,  ia  attacked  by  it, 
ami  turns  speedily  olack  ;  and,  consequently, 
silver  articles,  after  a  long  ejcpijsurc  to 
atmospheric  air,  at^  dulled  at  last  by  the 
small  qimntitiea  of  sulphurated  hydrogea 
which  are  accidentally  combined  with  the 
air,  Alumiuiumf  on  the  contrary,  offem  a 
perfect  resbtance  to  the  action  of  sulphurated 
hydrogen^  and  in  thi;^ respect  claims  a  notable 
sii{>er]oritj  over  sliver.  Again,  aluminium 
decidi^dly  resists  the  action  of  acida  ;  azotic 
Rn<l  sulphuric  acid:?,  applied  cold,  produce  no 
effect  whatever.  Thin  plates  of  alummium 
may  bo  kept  immersed  in  aisotie  Or  sulphuric 
acid  without  sutieriug  diisolution  or  even 
injury,  Cblorydric  acid  alone  attacks  and 
dissolves  it.  The  advantages  to  lie  derived 
from  a  metal  endowed  with  such  quahtres 
are  easy  to  be  understood.  Its  future  place 
as  a  raw  material  in  all  aorta  of  industrial 
applications  is  undoubted,  and  we  may  ex^ 
pect  soon  to  see  il,  in  some  fihape  or  other,  in 
the  hands  of  the  civilised  world  at  targe. 

Nevertheless,  Its  destiny  may  have  been  In 
some  me:isuro  mistaken.  It  cannot  replace 
gold  or  silver  in  precious  alloys,  in  coin,  and 
j e w e  1 1 e ry -  The  great  val ue  a nd  m er i t  o f  gu Id 
and  silver  as  precious  mctak  lies  in  the  ease 
with  which  they  are  witbdravru  from  the 
combinations  in  which  they  have  been  made 
to  enter.  By  very  simple  chemical  prooesae^ 
gold  and  silver  are  with  facility  sepanitea 
from  the  compounds  which  contain  them* 
Aiumirdum,  unfortunately,  is  devoid  of  that 
property ;  it  cannot  be  eliminated  in  its 
metallic  state  like  gold  and  silver  from  its 
d liferent  compounds.  Instead  of  alumluium 
jou  get  alumina — that  is  to  vay,  the  base  of 
clay — a  worthless  subetance.  Nor  can  ft 
metal,  who^  origin  is  so  widely  diffused  as 
clay  ia,  ever  hope  to  be  accepted,  in  any  case» 
as  the  repri^entative  of  wealth. 

Aluminium,  therefore,  will  be  exclasivelj 
rt^served  for  mauufactuiing  requirements.  It 
will  be  applied  to  the  fabrication  of  vessels  and 
instilments  of  all  kinds  in  which  resistance 
to  the  action  of  the  air  and  to  chemical  agcuti 
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is  indispensable.  Surgeons,  for  instancei  are 
hoping  that  it  will  render  services  of  the 
highest  class.  For  the  decoration  of  interiors, 
where  silver  turns  black,  aluminium  will 
shine  transcendently.  In  proportion  as  the 
cheap  production  of  aluminium  becomes  more 
and  more  an  established  fact,  the  more  we 
shall  find  it  entering  into  household  uses— for 
travelling  purposes,  for  instance,  for  which 
its  lightness  is  no  small  merit.  It  may  pro- 
bably send  tin  to  the  right-about-face,  drive 
copper  saucepans  into  penal  servitude,  and 
blow  up  German-silver  sky-high  into  nothing. 
Henceforward,  resj^ectable  babies  will  be  bom 
with  aluminium  spoons  in  their  mouths. 

Such  anticipations  would  be  open  to  the 
charge  of  exug.&;eration,  if  aluminium  were 
now  to  be  produced  only  by  the  original 
expensive  method  ;  but  potassium  is  en- 
tirely dispensed  with.  Aluminium  is  ob- 
tained by  treating  its  chloride  with  sodium, 
— a  substance  whose  chemical  affinities  are 
very  energetic,  and  which  sets  the  aluminium 
free  by  forming  chloride  of  sodium.  Accord- 
ingly, the  manufacture  consists  of  two  opera- 
tions. First^  the  preparation  of  chloride  of 
aluminium  ;  secondly,  the  decomposition  of 
chloride  of  alumina  by  sodium. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  further  details  ; 
but  it  may  be  noted  thut  sodium,  which 
was  formerly  dear,  is  now  to  be  had  at 
a  reasonable  price.  It  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  insist,  for  instance,  on  the  extreme 
innocuousness  of  the  metal,  and  its  suit- 
ableness for  many  purposes  where  tin  is 
objectionable  from  the  extreme  facility  with 
which  it  is  dissolved  by  organic  acids  ;  there 
is  no  mistake  about  its  superiority  to  silver 
in  resisting  solutions  of  salt,  and  to  otiier 
kitchen  utensils  on  which  mixtures  of  salt 
and  vinegar  have  a  corroding  effect. 

M.  Deville  claims  for  aluminium  no  more 
than  an  intermediate  rank  between  the  pre- 
cious metals  and  the  oxidiaable  metals,  such 
as  tin  and  copper  ;  but  he  feels  assured  that, 
even  in  that  subordinate  office,  it  will  be 
found  a  most  useful  minister  to  human  wants. 
The  French  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
has  recognised  the  importance  of  the  dis- 
covery, by  recommending  the  promotion  of 
the  Messrs.  Wohler  and  jDeville  to  be  officers 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour  ;  urging  that  the 
merit  of  the  metallurgic  chemists  ought  to  be 
thus  acknowledged,  because,  in  his  opinion, 
the  moment  had  arrived  when  Science  had 
already  fulfilled  her  part,  and  it  was  the  turn 
of  manufacturing  Art  to  l>egin.  It  is  true 
that  aluminium,  m  spite  of  its  extreme  profu- 
sion, and  of  the  inattei*s  employed  in  its 
extraction,  cannot  yet  compete  in  lowness  of 
price  with  copper  and  tin,  or  }>ractically 
even  with  silver.  Long  industrial  practice 
alone  will  attain  that  object ;  but  Science 
has  nobly  fulfilled  her  duty.  She  has  dis- 
covered iho  metal,  specified  its  properties, 
and  organised  the  means  of  extracting  it 
on  a  large  sciile.    Scieutilic  men  have  invented 


all,  both  apparatus  and  manipulatiom, 
have  made  over  to  commercial  manufacti 
the  fruit  of  their  industry  with  rare  disu 
estedness. 

Tlie  latest  news  is,  that  aluminium  ia 
made  in  quantities,  in  various  Parisian  I 
ratories,  though  not  very  cheaply.  Whati 
ought  we  reasonably  to  expect  from  a  d 
ling  metal,  that  was  only  hatched  the  o 
day,  and  which  has  yet  to  attain  its 
growth  and  powers  of  flight  ? 

A  final  word.  If  aluminium  is  hopm 
replace  either  gold  and  silver,  or  copper 
tin,  or  to  take  its  own  place  witnoit 
placing  anything,  it  may  do  so  in  the . 
and  manufactures ;  but  it  never  can  in 
rature  or  popular  speech,  unless  it  be  i 
with  a  new  and  better  name.  Alumia 
or,  as  some  write  it.  Aluminum,  is  nei 
French  nor  English  ;  but  a  fossilised  pK 
Latin  speech,  about  as  suited  to  the  mo( 
of  the  populace  as  an  ichtbyosauros  catk 
a  dinomis  marrow-bone.  It  must  adqit  a 
short  and  vernacular  title.  There  wook 
no  harm  in  clay-tin,  while  we  call  iroft-i 
tin ;  loam-silver  might  plead  quicksilTa 
a  precedent ;  glebe-gold  would  be  at  \m 
historically  true  as  mosaic  gold.  Ait 
word-coiner  might  strike  8omethiiig|M(i 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  roots — vgH,  Oiw 
a  Saxon  etymology  is  tar  pretobla  1 
something  in  the  dictionary  lim  muac 
attempted.  I  should  like  to  kiow  V 
will  become  of  poor  **  Alununium"  whei 
gets  into  the  mouths  of  travelling  tinl 
or  of  Hebrew  dealera  iu  marine  stores] 


THE  POOR  CliARE. 

IN  THREE  CHAPTERS.       CHAPTKR  THB  W 

Decrmbkr  12,  1747.  My  life  has 
strangely  bound  up  with  extraordinary 
dents,  some  of  which  occurred  before  I 
any  connection  with  the  principal  aeUH 
them,  or,  indeed,  before  I  even  knew  of  i 
existence.  I  suppose,  most  old  men  &i« 
me,  more  given  to  look  back  ufK>u  their 
career  with  a  kind  of  fond  interest  and  i 
tionate  remembrance,  than  to  watch 
events— ^though  these  may  have  far  i 
interest  for  the  multitude  —  immedi 
passing  before  their  eyes.  If  this  si 
be  the  case  with  the  generality  of  old  pe 
how  much  more  so  with  me  !  .  .  . 
I  am  to  enter  upon  that  strange  story 
nected  with  poor  Lucy,  I  must  begin  a 
way  back.  I  myself  only  came  to  the  h 
ledge  of  lier  familv  history  after  I  I 
her  ;  but,  to  make  the  tale  clear  to  asr 
else,  I  must  arrange  events  in  the  or^k 
which  they  occurred — not  that  in  whu 
became  acquainted  with  them. 

Uhere  is  a  great  old  hall  in  the  north 
of  Lancashire,  in  a  part  they  call  the  Tn 
of  Ii<jHan(l,  adjoining  that  other  district  n.i 
Craven.  Starkey  Miuior  Uoiise  is  ra 
like  a  number  of  rooms  ci uttered  rooi 
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grey  massive  old  keep  tlian  a  regiilarly-bullt 
halL  ludeed^  I  suppoBe  that  the  hon^e  only 
tHjnsiited  of  tlie  grant  tower  in  tlie  centre  in 
the  diiys  when  the  SeoU  made  tlieir  raids 
terrible  09  far  Routh  as  this ;  and  that  after 
the  SuiarU  eame  in,  and  there  was  a  Httle 
more  Beourity  of  property  in  those  parts,  ttie 
Starkeys  of  that  time  added  the  lower  build- 
ing, which  ruua,  two  storiea  high,  all  rpund 
the  base  of  the  keep.  There  has  been  a  grand 
garden  laid  out  in  my  days  on  the  southern 
elope  near  the  house  ;  but  when  I  fir&t  knew 
the  place,  the  kltehi^n-garden  at  the  farm  waa 
the  only  piece  of  eultivated  groiind  belong* 
ing  to  it.  The  deer  ua^d  to  cora«  wUhiii 
sigUt  of  the  drawing-room  windows,  and 
might  Imve  browsed  quite  close  up  to  the 
houae,  if  they  had  not  been  too  wild  and  ihy. 
Staikey  Manor  House  itself  stood  on  a  pro- 
jection or  peninsula  of  high  land,  jutting  out 
troDi  the  abrupt  hills  that  form  the  sides  of 
the  Trou'^h  of  EoUand*  These  hills  were 
rocky  and  oleak  enough  towards  their  summit ; 
lower  down  they  were  clothed  with  tangled 
copse- woo<i  and  green  depths  of  fern,  out  of 
which  a  gi-ey  giant  of  an  ancient  forest  tree 
would  tower  here  and  there^  throwing  up  its 
ghastiy  white  branches,  as  if  in  imprecation, 
to  the  sky*  These  trees,  they  told  me,  were 
the  remnants  of  that  forest  which  ei.isted  in 
the  days  of  the  heptarchy,  and  were  even 
then  noted  as  landmarki.  No  wonder  that 
til  el r  vppar  and  more  exposed  branches  were 
le^il^es;',  aud  that  the  dead  bark  had  peeled 
away,  from  fsapless  old  age. 

Not  (ar  frtim  the  houae  there  were  a  few 
cottager,  apparently  of  the  same  date  aa  tbt^ 
keep,  protjauly  built  for  some  retainers  of  the 
famdy,  who  aougbt  shelter — they  and  their 
families  and  their  sojall  f!ocks  and  herds — at 
the  hands  of  their  feudal  lord.  Some  of  them 
had  pretty  much  fatlen  to  decay.  They  were 
built  in  a  strange  faahion*  Strong  beams 
lia«l  been  sunk  ttrm  in  the  ground  at  the  re- 
quisite distaneej  and  their  other  ends  had 
been  fnstencd  together,  two  and  two,  so  as  to 
form  the  sbar»e  of  one  of  those  rounded 
waggon- headed  gipsy  tents,  only  very  much 
larg^sn  The  ipacea  net  ween  were  liilcd  with 
mud,  stones,  oflierv,  rubbish,  mortar — ^any- 
thing to  keep  out  the  weather.  The  fires 
wei*e  made  in  the  centre  of  these  rude  dwell- 
ings, a  hole  in  the  roof  forming  the  only 
chiomey.  No  Highland  hut,  no  Irish  cabin 
could  be  of  rougher  constraction. 

The  owner  of  this  property  at  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  present  century  waa  a  Mi*, 
Patrick  Byrne  Stark ey.  His  family  had 
kept  to  the  old  faith,  and  were  staunch 
Eoman  Catholics,  esteeming  it  even  a  sin  to 
marry  any  one  of  Protestant  descent,  liow- 
ever  wilUtig  he  or  she  might  have  been  to 
emlirace  the  lioniish  religion.  Mr*  Patrick 
Starkey*a  father  had  been  a  follower  of 
Jamei*  the  Second;  ami,  during  the  dis* 
astro  us  Irish  campaign  of  that  monarch,  hei 
had  lollen  in  love  with  au  Irish  beauty^  a^ 


Miaa  Byrne,  aa  zealous  for  her  religion  and 
for  the  Stuarts  &i  himself.  He  had  returned 
to  Ireland  after  his  eflca|>e  to  France,  and 
married  her,  beariug  her  back  to  the  court  at 
St.  Germain  St.  But  some  licence  on  thti  pure 
of  the  disorderly  gentlemen  who  surrounded 
King  James  in  his  exile,  bad  in  a  nit  (.^d  ids 
beautiful  wife  and  diagUBied  him  ;  so  he  i*^ 
moved  from  St.  Gurmains  to  Antwerp,  in 
Belgium,  whence,  in  a  few  yeard^  time,  ho 
quietly  rcturoed  to  Stark ey  Manor  llyuae, 
some  of  his  Lancashire  neigh  bonrd  having  lent 
their  good  ofiices  to  rticoueite  him  to  tlie 
powers  that  were*  He  was  as  firm  a  Huinaji 
Catholic  OS  ever,  and  as  staunch  aji  advucalti 
for  the  Stuarts  and  the  divine  rights  of 
kings  I  but  his  religion  almost  aniouut«?d  to 
asceticism,  and  the  conduct  of  those  with 
whomj  he  bjul  been  brought  in  such  cloae 
contact  at  St.  Germaina  would  little  bear  the 
Lnspeetion  of  a  stem  moralist.  So  he  gft^« 
his  allegiance  where  he  could  not  give  his 
es teem T  and  learned  to  res|>eot  sincerely  the 
upright  and  moral  character  of  on©  whom 
he  yet  regarded  as  an  usurper.  King  Wil- 
liam^a  government  had  IHtte  need  to  tear 
such  an  one.  80  he  returned,  aa  I  have  said, 
with  a  sobered  heart  and  impovcnaliet.!  fo^ 
iunes,  to  hie  ancestral  house,  which  had 
fallen  sadly  to  ruin  while  the  owner  h&d 
been  a  courtier,  a  soldier,  and  an  exile.  The 
roads  into  the  Trough  of  Bollaud  were  little 
more  than  cart-ruta*  Indeed,  the  way  up 
to  the  house  lay  along  a  ploughed  field 
liefore  you  en  me  to  the  deer-j^ark*  Madam^ 
as  the  country-folk  used  to  C4ill  Mrs, 
Stark  ey,  rode  on  a  pillion  bidiind  her 
husband,  holding  on  to  liim  with  a  light 
hand  by  his  leather  ridiiig-belt.  Littio 
Slastvr  (he  that  was  afterwards  Stjuire 
Patrick  Byrne  Star  key)  was  held  on  to  hia 
pony  by  a  ser^'ing-man.  A  woman  paat 
middle  age  walked  with  a  firm  and  strong 
step  by  the  cart  ihat  held  much  of  the  bag- 
gage ;  and,  high  up  on  the  mails  and  boxes, 
gale  a  girl  of  dazzling  beauty,  perched 
lightly  on  the  topmost  trunk,  and  swaying 
lierself  fearlesi^ly  to  and  fro,  aa  the  cart 
rocked  and  shook  in  the  heavy  roails  of 
late  autumn.  The  girl  wore  the  Antwerp 
faille,  or  black  Spanislk  mantle  over  her 
head,  and  altogether  her  appeamnce  waa 
such  that  the  old  cottager  who  d eiicr ibefi  the 
procession  to  me  many  veara  after,  satd  that 
all  the  country-folk  took  her  for  a  forttgner^ 
Some  dogSi  and  the  boy  who  held  thtm  in 
charge,  made  up  the  company^  '^^^  ^^^^ 
itiendy  along,  looking  with  gt^fi,  aerltrtm 
eyes  at  the  people,  who  came  oat  «rf  tJbe  Kzai.- 
tered  c<jttagea  to  bow  or  euttwry  to  the 
squire  ^  come  back  at  liit,^  ^ttm  j 
til  em  with  gaping  wOBilaE;  act 
the  sound  of  the  fof«%B  Imiciiiar  ^' 
the  few  necefliary  woffM 
them  wet^  ipokin.  Ose  Ud,  «iB> 
staring  by  th#  §q0m  to  woia*  ^^  ^ 
the  c^  iiiilillWMiill  tbwi  to  ^ 
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House.  He  said  that  when  the  hidj  had 
descended  from  her  pillion,  the  middle-aged 
woman  whom  I  have  described  as  walking 
while  the  others  rode^stepped  quickly  forward, 
and  taking  Madam  Staikey  (who  was  of  a 
slight  and  delicate  figure)  in  her  arms,  she 
Hf  teil  her  over  the  threshold,  and  sat  her  down 
in  her  husband's  house,  at  the  same  time 
utteriuga  passionate  and  outlandish  blessing. 
The  Squire  stood  by.  smiling  gravely  at  first ; 
but  when  the  words  of  blessing  were  pro- 
nounced, he  took  off  his  fine  feathered  hat 
and  bent  his  head.  The  girl  with  tlie  black 
mantle  stepped  onward  into  the  shadow  of 
the  dark  hail,  and  kissed  the  lady's  hand  ; 
and  that  was  all  the  lad  could  tell  to  the 
group  that  gathered  round  him  on  his  return, 
eager  to  hear  all,  and  to  know  how  much  the 
Squire  had  civen  him  fur  his  services. 

From  all  I  could  gather,  the  Manor  House 
was  in  the  most  dilapidated  state  at  the 
time  of  the  Squire*s  return.  The  stout  grey 
walls  remained  firm  and  entire ;  but  the 
inner  chambers  had  been  used  for  all  kinds 
of  purposes.  The  great  withdrawing-room 
had  been  a  bam  ;  the  state  tapestrv-chamber 
had  held  wool,  and  so  on.  But,  by-and-by, 
they  wei^  cleared  out ;  and  if  the  Squire  had 
no  money  to  spend  on  new  furniture,  he  and 
his  wif<»^  had  tne  knack  of  makiiiff  the  best 
of  the  old.  He  was  no  despicable  joiner ; 
•he  had  a  kind  of  f^race  in  whatever  sne  did, 
and  imparted  an  air  of  elegant  picturesaue- 
ness  to  whatever  she  touched.  Besides,  tney 
had  brought  many  rare  things  from  the 
Continent;  perhaps  I  should  rather  say, 
things  that  were  rare  in  tliat  part  of  England 
—carvings,  and  crosses,  and  beautiful  pic- 
tures. And  then,  again,  wood  was  plentiful 
in  the  Troueh  of  Bolland,  ana  great 
log-fires  danced  and  glittered  in  all  the  dark 
old  rooms,  and  gave  a  look  of  home  and  com- 
fort to  everything. 

Why  do  I  teU  you  all  this  ?  I  have 
little  to  do  with  the  Squire  and  Madam 
Stark ey;  and  yet  I  dwell  upon  them, 
as  if  I  were  unwilling  to  come  to  the 
real  people  with  whom  my  life  was  so 
strangely  mixed  up.  Madam  had  been  nursed 
in  Ireland  by  the  very  woman  who  took  her 
up  and  welcomed  her  to  her  husband's  hom& 
in  Lancashire.  Excepting  for  the  short  period 
of  her  own  married  life,  Bridget  Fitzgerald 
had  never  left  her  nursling.  Her  marriage, 
— to  one  above  her  in  rank — had  been  un- 
hu])py.  Her  husband  had  died  and  left  her 
in  even  greater  poverty  than  that  in  which 
she  was  when  he  had  met  with  her  at  first 
She  had  one  child,  the  beautiful  daughter 
who  came  riding  ©n  the  wnggon-load  of  fur- 
niture that  was  brought  to  the  Manor  House. 
Madam  Starkey  had  taken  her  again  into  her 
service  when  she  became  a  widow.  She  and 
her  daughter  had  followed  "the  mistress" 
in  all  her  fortunes  ;  they  had  lived  at  St 
Gemiains  and  at  Antwerp ;  and  were  now 
come  to  her  home  in  Lancashire.    As  soon 


'as  Bridget  had  arrived    tiiere^  the  S4 

!  gave  her  a  cottage  of  her  own,  and  took  : 

:  pains  in  furnishing  it  for  her,  than  he  d: 

j  anvthing  else  out  of  his  own  houtse.      It 

only  nominally  her  residence.      She  was 

I  stantly  up  at  the  great   house  ;     indee 

I  waa  only  a  short  cut  across  the  woods 

!  her  own  home  to  the  home  of  her  nui^ 

j  Her  daughter  Mary  in  like  manner  muve^i 

I  uue  house  to  another  at  her  own  will.  Ma 

loved  both  mother  and  child  dearly.    1 

I  had  great  iufiuence  over  her,  and,  thn 

her,  over  her  husband.     Whatever  Bii 

I  or  Mary  willed,  was  sure  to  come  to  ] 

j  They   were   not  disliked  ;    for,  though 

and  piisuionate,  they  were  also  gentrrou 

nature.    But  the  other  servants  were  &i 

of  them,  as  beinc^  in  secret  the  ruling  t]i 

of  the  household.     The  Squire  had  io&c 

interest  in  all  secular  things  ;    Madam 

Ctle,  affectionate,  and  yielding.  Bothl 
d  and  wife  were  tenderly  attacbec 
each  other  and  to  their  bov  ;  but  they  ^1 
more  and  more  to  ahun  the  trouble  d 
cision  on  any  point ;  and  hence  it  wu  i 
Bridget  could  exert  such  despotic  pof 
But  if  ever^  one  else  yielded  to  her  ''nn 
of  a  superior  mind,**  her  daughter  iwt 
frequently  rebelled.  She  and  her  luut 
were  too  much  alike  to  agree.  Tueit  w 
wild  quarrels  between  tlieni ;  aad  wili 
reconciliations.  There  were  tima  wheD, 
the  heat  of  passion,  they  could  hai«  ibkbb 
each  other.  At  all  other  times  thej  b(Ah 
Bridget  especially — would  have  villia 
laid  down  their  lives  for  one  a&otl 
Bridget*s  love  for  her  child  lay  very  dtx] 
deeper  than  that  daughter  ever  knew ;  0 
should  think  she  woiud  never  have  weai 
of  home  as  she  did,  and  prayed  her  niisi: 
to  obtain  for  her  some  situation — as  waiti 
maid — beyond  the  seas,  in  that  moi*e  chet: 
continental  life,  among  the  scenes  of  whic 
many  of  her  happiest  years  had  been  spent, 
thought,  as  youth  thinks,  that  life  would 
for  ever,  and  that  two  or  three  years  were 
a  small  portion  of  it  to  pass  away  from 
mother,  whose  only  child  she  was.  Brie 
thought  differently,  but  was  too  yt 
ever  to  sliow  what  she  felt  If  her  e 
wished  to  leave  her,  why — she  should 
But  people  said  Bridget  became  ten  \< 
older  in  the  course  of  two  months  at  this'ti 
She  took  it  that  Mary  wanted  to  leave  li 
the  truth  was,  tl  at  Mary  wanted  for  a  t 
to  leave  the  place  and  to  seek  some  chai 
and  would  thankfully  have  taken  her  mot 
with  her.  Indeed,  when  Madam  Star! 
had  gotten  her  a  place  with  some  gn 
lady  abroad,  and  the  time  drew  near  for  1 
to  go,  it  was  Mary  who  dung  to  her  motl 
with  passionate  embrace,  audi  with  floods 
tears,  declared  that  she  would  never  ha 
her ;  and  it  was  Bridget,  who  at  1 
loosened  her  arms,  and,  grej  and  tearl 
herself,  bade  her  keep  her  word,  and 
forth  into  the  wide  worid.     Sobbing  aloi 
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and  looking  back  ^oatintmUy,  M&ry  went 
awiij.  Bridget  was  as  still  &b  deatli,  acarcelj 
dr£kwiji|£  h«r  breatb,  or  dosing  jier  stony 
eyea ;  liil  a  I  la^t  she  turned  back  into  her 
cottiig^  and  h«}Mved  a  ponderous  old  settle 
agaiiiBt  tbe  door.  Thei^is  she  aat,  moLjonli?:^, 
OVfeij'  the  grey  anhes  of  her  extinguished  tire^ 
dt^aftu  AUidaiu's  sweet  voioe,  as  shia  bttgged 
leave  to  eulev  nt\d  comfoit  hvr  nuraii^.  IJeitf, 
sriiD/,  «\nd  motionle^  the  sat  for  ruore  than 
twenty  hours;  tillj  for  the  third  time^ 
Msidam  eiiine  iMjn>aa  the  snowy  path  from  the 
grent  house,  canning  wiih  htr  a  young 
spnniul,  whii^h  hitd  beeu  Mary's  pet  up  at 
the  halij  and  wliich  liad  not  L-4ia»ed  ail  ujght 
loug  to  aetk  for  its  absent  mistress,  and  to 
whiue  and  tnoan  atler  hi.<n  With  t^ars 
Madam  tuld  r  bi^  slory,  tbrotigb  tbe  closed 
dour— '»?Mr3  exclieii  by  the  terrible  look  of 
anguisli^  90  fitcLtdy,  so  imiiiovai>le, — so  tbe 
aatue  to-day  im  it  was  yesterday^ — on  her 
nurse's  face,  Tbo  little  creature  iu  ber  arms, 
began  to  utter  its  pileoua  cry,  as  it  shivered 
with  the  cold.  Bridget  atirnsd  ;  sh«  uiove^i 
^-tbe  batoned.  AgaJu  that  long  whine  ;  she 
thought  it  Wits  for  her  dau^ht^r  ;  uod  what 
she  hiiii  deiiieil  to  her  nuraliug  and  midtrees^hti 
gnuiied  to  the  dumb  creature  that  Mary 
Had  cberhihed^  She  opened  the  tJoor  and 
took  tbe  dog  from  Madam*ft  ariu»,  I'hcu 
Mai^iuin  came  in,  and  kissed  an^i  cOTuftji'ted 
tb«  old  woman,  who  took  but  little  nolictf 
of  ber  \iv  jiuy thing,  j^ud  ^miing  up  Maatrr 
Patrick  to  the  hall  for  £re  and  food,  the 
sw^el  young  laily  never  Jeft  bed*  nurse  all 
that  ni^bU  Ni^iit  day,  the  Bqnire  himatdl 
cajne  dtiwn,  cfu  lying  a  beautit'ul  foreign  pic- 
ture; Our  l4«]y  of  the  Holy  Heart,  tiie 
Fa|u»r^  cull  It.  It  is  a  pLeture  of  the 
Yirgitip  hf  r  heart  pierced  with  arrowj^  each 
arrow  rep!  *^en ting  one  of  her  gr^at  woes. 
That  picture  hung  In  Bridge t*s  cottage 
when  I  tirjit  saw  h*:r  ;  I  hare  that  picture 
now. 

Years  went  on,  M:iry  was  still  abroad. 
Bindgt?t  wa^  0tiH  and  stern,  instead  of  active 
lUjd  pHttHiiiii^Lte,  The  httle  dog,  Mignun, 
was  ind^^ed  ber  darliug,  X  have  heard  that  tihe 
talked  to  it  continually,  aUhtiugU,  to  moat 
people,  she  was  so  sdeut.  The  S<|nire  and 
Mud  am  treated  her  with  the  greateiit  eooai*^ 
dei'atiun,  and  well  tliey  might ;  for  Lu  thim 
she  was  as  devoted  and  faithful  as  even 
Mary  wrote  pretty  often,  and  seemed  satistied 
with  her  life.  But  atl^igth  the  letters  ceai^d 
— I  hardly  know  whether  before  or  after  a 
great  anil  terrible  sorrow  came  upon  thts 
house  ol  the  ^tarkeye.  The  Squire  tiickened 
of  a  putrid  fever;  and  ^ladam  canght  it  in 
nursiug  him,  and  died^  You  may  b«  sure, 
Bndgt;t  let  no  other  woman  tand  h^r  hot 
herticlf;  acid  in  the  very  arms  that  had 
received  \xvr  zit  her  birth,  that  sweet  young  wo- 
naan  laid  ber  dead  down  and  gave  up  her  breath. 
The  Sijuirt*  recovered,  in  ih  IjuildoiL  lie  wn» 
never  atmng— he  bud  never  tbe  bcart  lo 
itnLle  again »  lie  fasted  and  prayed  Uiore  than 


ever ;  and  ponple  did  «iy  that  be  tried  to  cut 
off  the  entail,  and  leave  ail  the  property  away 
to  found  a  monastery  abroad,  of  which  he 
prayed  that  some  day  little  Sqqire  Fa i rick 
might  be  tbe  reverend  father.  Etit  be  cunld 
not  do  this,  for  the  Btrictneas  of  tiw  entail 
skiid  the  laws  against  the  Tapisls.  So  he 
could  only  apnomt  gentlemen  of  his  uwa 
faith  aa  guardiaus  to  his  son,  with  many 
charges  about  tbe  lad's  aoul,  and  a  tew  abont 
the  land,  and  the  way  it  was  to  b&  held 
while  lie  was  a  minor.  Of  eonvae,  Bridget 
was  not  forgotten.  He  aent  for  her  »ia  he  fay 
Oil  bis  rlcHtb-bed,  and  i^ked  her  if  she  would 
rathtT  have  a  sum  down,  or  have  a  ^mall 
annuity  settled  upon  her»  She  aaid  at  oni^e 
she  would  have  a  sum  down  ;  for  she  thought 
of  her  daughter,  and  how  she  could  l>eqneath 
the  money  to  her,  whereaa  an  annuity  would 
have  died  with  ber.  So  the  Squire  left  her 
her  cottage  for  life,  and  a  fair  sum  of  uioney. 
And  Ibcn  he  died  with  au  reaily  and  willing 
a  Ijcart  as,  I  suppo^,  ever  any  gentle  man 
took  out  of  this  world  with  him.  The 
young  Squire  was  carried  off  by  bUguardtan% 
and  Bridget  was  left  alone, 

I  have  a^^ld  that  she  bad  not  beard  from 
Mary  fi>rsome  time.  In  ber  last  letter^  «he 
had  told  of  travelling  aliout  with  her  mis' 
trens,  who  was  the  English  wift^<  ui  some  great 
ibreign  ol&cer,  aird  had  tipoken  of  ber  cbjiietja 
of  making  a  good  marriage,  withinit  liamiog 
tbe  gentleman's  nania,  keeping  it  ;-;ither  buck 
as  }L  pleasant  surprise  to  her  mother,  his  sta- 
tion and  fortune  neing,  as  X  ha^l  tvtUr wards 
reuson  to  know,  far  superior  to  aiiythiui;  sUe 
ha4i  a  rigltt  to  expect.  Then  came  a  lung 
dlence  ;  and  Madam  wasdeadiand  tlie Squire 
was  dead  ;  and  Bridget's  heart  wn^  gu^iwed 
by  uuxicty,  and  sht?  knew  not  wbuiu  to  ask 
for  news  uf  her  child*  Sbe  Ciuli  not  write^ 
and  the  Sqwre  had  managed  i^er  cuui  muni- 
cation  with  her  daughter*  She  wulktr^ii  olf  to 
Hniat ;  and  got  a  good  priest  Ui^i-^^ — one 
whom  she  had  known  at  Ant^er^i — ^to  write 
for  her.  But  no  answer  came.  It  wits  like 
crying  mlo  tbe  awfnl  atillneaa  of  nigbL 

One  day  Bridget  was  missed  by  tho^u  neigh« 
bouni  who  had  been  accustomed  to  mark  her 
out-goinga  and  iuHjomiugs.  Sh;;  hii>\  never 
been  sociable  with  any  of  tiiem  ;  iiut  tiie 
sight  of  her  bad  become  a  pirt  of  tlieir  daily 
Uve9,  and  slow  wonder  arose  iu  th^ir  mind^ 
as  morning  after  morning  camo,  and  iier 
house* door  remained  closed,  her  wiuduw  defui 
from  any  gUtteri  or  light  of  tire  within^ 
At  length,  aome  one  tried  the  duor  ;  it  waa 
Locked,  Two  or  three  laid  their  biM  1^  to* 
gether,  before  daring  to  look  in  throo;j;b  the 
blank,  unshuttered  window.  But,  at  hxat^ 
they  summoned  up  courage  ;  and  tbun  ariW 
that  Bridget's  abience  from  thcii  liLtle  wurld 
was  not  the  reault  of  accident  m-  de;tl  h^  but 
of  pr«mediLation«  Such  a  mail  artieiea  of 
laruiture  as  could  be  secured  frow  tbei.*llects 
of  time  and  damp  by  being  packed  up,  wt^re 
slowijd  away  iu  boxed,    Ike  piclure  of  the 
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MadoDna  was  taken  down,  and  gone.  In  a 
word,  Bridget  had  stolen  away  from  ber 
home,  and  left  no  trace  where  she  was  de- 

Earted.  I  knew  afterwards,  that  she  and 
er  little  dog  had  wandered  off  on  the  long 
search  for  her  lost  daughter.  She  was  too 
illiterate  to  have  faith  m  letters,  even  had  she 
had  the  means  of  writing  and  sending  many. 
But  she  had  faith  in  her  own  strong  love,  and 
believed  that  her  passionate  instinct  would 
guide  her  to  her  child.  Besides,  foreign  travel 
was  no  new  thing  to  her,  and  she  oomd  speak 
enough  of  French  to  explain  the  object  of 
her  journey,  and  had  moreover  the  advan- 
tage of  being,  from  her  faith,  a  welcome 
object  of  charitable  hospitality  at  many  a 
distant  convent.  But  the  country  people 
round  Starkey  Manor  House  knew  nothing 
of  all  thi«.  They  wondered  what  had  be- 
come of  her,  in  a  torpid,  lazy  fashion,  and 
then  left  off  thinking  of  her  altogether.  Se-» 
veral  years  passed.  Both  Manor  House  and 
cottiige  were  deserted,  llie  young  Squire 
lived  far  away  under  the  direction  ot  his 
guardians.  Tiiere  were  inroads  of  wool  and 
corn  into  the  sitting-rooms  of  the  Hall ;  and 
some  low  talk,  from  time  to  time,  among  the 
hinds  and  country-ncople,  whether  it  would 
not  be  as  well  to  Dieak  into  old  Bridget^s 
cottage,  and  save  such  of  her  goods  as  were 
lefb  from  the  moth  and  rust  wnich  must  be 
making  sad  havoc  But  this  idea  was  always 
qnenched  by  the  recollection  of  her  strong 
character,  and  passionate  anger ;  and  tales  of 
her  masterful  spirit,  and  vehement  force  of 
will  were  whispered  about,  till  the  very 
thought  of  offending  her,  by  touching  any 
article  of  hers,  became  invested  with  a  kind 
of  horror  ;  it  was  believed  tliat  dead  or  alive 
she  would  not  fail  to  avenge  it. 

Suddenly,  she  came  home  ;  with  as  little 
noise  or  note  of  preparation  as  she  had  de- 
mrte(|.  One  day,  some  one  noticed  a  thin, 
blue  curl  of  smoke,  ascending  from  her  chim- 
ney. Her  door  stood  open  to  tiie  noon-day 
sun  ;  and  ere  many  hours  had  elajwed,  some 
one  had  seen  an  old  travel  and  sorrow-stained 
woman  dipping  her  pitcher  in  the  well ;  and 
said,  that  the  dark,  solemn  eyes  that  looked 
up  at  him  were  more  like  Bridget  Fitz^rald's 
than  any  one  else*s  in  this  world  ;  and  yet,  it 
it  were  she,  she  looked  as  if  she  had  been 
scorched  in  the  flames  of  hell,  so  brown,  and 
scared,  and  fierce  a  creature  did  she  seem. 
By-and-by,  many  saw  her ;  and  those  who 
met  her  eye  once,  cared  not  to  be  caught 
looking  at  her  again.  She  had  got  into  the 
habit  of  perpetually  talking  to  herself ;  nay, 
more,  answering  herself,  and  varying  her 
tones  according  to  the  side  she  took  at  the 
moment.  It  was  no  wonder  that  those  who 
dared  to  listen  outside  her  door  at  night, 
believed  that  she  held  converse  with  some 
spirit ;  in  short,  she  was  unconsciously  earn- 
ing for  herself  the  dread  reputation  of  a  witch. 

fier  little  dog,  which  had  wandered  half  over 
the  Continent  with  her,  was  her  only  com- 1 


panion ;  adnmbremembrancerof  hsLppierdai 
Once  he  was  ill ;  and  she  carried  him  more  Uu 
three  miles,  to  ask  about  his  manaseme: 
from  one  who  had  been  groom  to  the  la 
Squire,  and  had  then  been  noted  for  his  ski 
in  all  diseases  of  animals.  Whatever  th 
man  did,  the  dog  recovered  ;  and  ttu 
who  heard  her  thanks,  intermingled  wit 
blessings  (that  were  rather  promises  • 
good  fortune  than  prayers)  looked  gi*ai 
at  his  ffood  luck  when,  next  year,  his  evt 
twinned,  and  his  meadow-grass  was  heai 
and  thick. 

Now  it  so  happened  that^  abont  the  jtt 
seventeen  hundred  and  eleven,  one  < 
the  guardians  of  the  yoong  Squire, 
certam  Sir  Philip  Tempest^  bethoagi 
him  ot  the  good  shooting  there  must  b 
on  his  ward's  property  ;  and  in  cobm 
quence,  he  brought  down  four  or  five  gei 
tlemen  of  his  friends  to  stay  for  a  week  a 
two  at  the  Hall.  From  all  acconnts,  thei 
roystered  and  spent  pretty  freely.  I  neie 
heard  any  of  their  names  bnt  one,  and  thu 
was  Squire  Gisborne*8.  He  was  hardlj  a 
middle-aged  man  then  -,  he  had  been  modi 
abroad,  and  there,  I  believe,  he  had  known  So 
Philip  Tempest,  and  done  him  some  serrioe 
He  was  a  daring  and  dissolute  fellow  in  thorn 
days;  careless  and  fearlesa  and  one  wbo 
would  rather  be  in  a  quarrel  than  oat  of  it 
He  had  his  fits  of  ill-temper  beside^  vhei  be 
would  spare  neither  man  nor  beast  Utbcr- 
wise,  those  who  knew  him  well,  ued  to 
say  he  had  a  good  heart,  when  he  wu 
neither  drunk,  nor  angry,  nor  in  any  mj 
vexed.  He  had  altered  much  when  I  cub» 
to  know  him. 

One  day,  the  gentlemen  had  all  been  ool 
shooting,  and  with  but  little  suocess,  I  believe 
any  how,  Mr.  Gisbome  had  had  none,  sdc 
was  in  a  black  humour  accordingly.  He  was 
coming  home,  having  his  gun  loaded,  sports- 
man-like, when  little  Mignon  crossed  hk 
path,  just  as  he  turned  out  of  the  wood  bj 
Bridget's  cottage.  Partly  for  wantoniien, 
partly  to  vent  his  spleen  u|H>n  some  hvixu 
creature,  Mr.  Gisbome  took  his  gun,  and  fir« 
— he  had  better  have  never  fired  gun  sgaia 
than  aimed  that  unlucky  shot  fie  hit  S\\i 
non ;  and  at  the  creature's  sudden  cry, 
Bridget  came  out,  and  saw  at  a  glance  whii 
had  been  done.  She  took  Mignon  up  in  hei 
arms,  and  looked  hard  at  the  wound ;  tbi 
poor  dog  looked  at  her  with  his  glazing  eyes 
and  tried  to  wag  his  tail  and  lick  her  hand 
all  covered  with  blood.  Mr.  Gisbome  spob 
in  a  kind  of  sullen  penitence  : 

**  Tou  should  have  kept  the  dog  out  of  b; 
way ;  a  little  poaching  varmint." 

At  this  very  moment,  Mignon   stretched 

out  his  legs,  and  stifiened  in  ner  arms hei 

lost  Mary's  dog,  who  had  wandered  and  sor 
rowed  with  her  for  years.  She  walked  righi 
into  Mr.  Gisbome  s  path,  and  fixed  hu 
unwilling,  sullen  look  with  her  dark  anc 
terrible  eye. 


Chftrlai  I^kten*,] 
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"Those  never  throve  that  did  m©  harm," 
ittid  aKe»  "  I'm  alone  in  the  wofLI,  and  help- 
leai  ;  the  more  do  the  Saints  in  Heaven  hear 
my  prayera-  Hear  tne,  ye  blessed  oaea !  hear 
Die  while  1  ask  for  sorrow  on  this  bad,  cruel 
man.  He  haA  killtnl  the  only  creature  that 
loved  me— the  dorab  beast  that  I  loved,  Briug 
down  heavy  sorrow  on  his  head  for  that  deed, 
O  ye  Sn lilts  I  He  thought  that  I  waa  helpless, 
because  he  «!*v  me  lonely  and  poor  ;  but  are 
not  the  armies  of  Heaven  for  auch  a  one  as 

"Come,  oome,"  said  he,  balf-remorseful, 
but  uot  one  whit  afraid.  **  Here'aaci-own  to 
buy  ihe^  anotber  dog.  Take  it  and  leava  olf 
cursing  I      I  care  none  for  thy  tbreaU." 

"  Don't  you  ? "  said  she^  coming  a  step 
closei",  and  changing  tier  imprecatory  cry  for 
a  whisper  which  mnde  the  game  keeper 'ji  lad, 
following  Mr.  Giaborne,  creep  all  over. 
^*  Yon  ehall  live  to  see  the  creature  you  love 
best,  aud  who  alone  loves  you— av,  a  human 
creature^  but  as  innoceut  anil  fond  aa  my  poor 
dead  darling — you  shall  see  this  creature,  for 
whom  dentil  would  be  too  happy,  become  a 
terror  and  a  loathing  to  ai^  Tor  ihiji  blood's 
sake.  Hear  me,  0  lioly  Sum  Is,  who  never 
fall  them  that  liare  no  other  help  1  " 

She  threw  up  her  right  Imml,  filled  with 
poor  Mignon^s  life-drops  ;  they  spirted,  one 
or  two  of  them,  on  his  shooting-dreaa,«»an 
ominous  sight  to  the  follower.  But  the 
minster  only  laughed  a  little^  forced,  scornful 
laugh,  and  Went  on  to  the  HalL  Before  he 
got  there,  however,  he  took  out  a  gold  piece, 
and  bade  the  boy  carry  it  to  the  old  womnn  ou 
bis  reiuni  to  the  village.  The  lad  was 
"  afeared/*  m  he  told  me  in  after  years  ;  he 
came  to  the  cottage,  aud  hovered  about,  not 
d&ring  to  enter.  He  peeped  through  the 
window  *it  last ;  and  by  the  flickering  wood- 
flam  e^  he  saw  Bridget  kneeling  before  the 
picture  of  our  Lady  of  the  Holy  Heart,  with 
dead  Migiion  lying  between  ht-r  and  the  Ma- 
donna* She  was  praying  wildly^  as  her  out- 
stretched anus  betokened^  The  lad  shrank 
away  in  redoubled  terror ;  and  contented 
himself  with  fitipping  the  gold-p^iece  uuder 
the  ill-fitting  door*  The  next  day  it  was 
thrown  out  upon  the  midden  ;  and  there  it 
lay,  no  one  daring  to  touch  it. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Oisborne,  half  curious, 
baJf  nneasy,  thought  to  lessen  his  tin  com- 
fortable feelings  by  asking  Sir  Philip  who 
Bridget  was  ^  He  could  only  describe  her — 
be  did  not  know  her  name.  Sir  Philip  waa, 
equally  at  a  loss.  But  an  old  servant  of  the 
Star  keys,  who  had  resumed  bis  livery  at  tlie 
H^ilJ  on  this  occasion — a  scoundrel  whom 
Brill  get  had  saved  from  dismiaaal  more  than 
once  during  her  palmy  days — said  : 

"  It  will  r>e  the  old  witch,  that  fais  worship 
tueans.  She  needs  a  ducking,  if  ever  woman 
did,  does  that  Bridget  Fitzgerald." 

**  Fitstgtrald  ]  ^'  said  both  the  gentle  men  at 
once.  But  Sir  Philip  w&a  the  flrst  to  con- 
tinue : 


"I  must  have  no  talk  of  ducking  her, 
Dickon,  Why,  she  must  be  the  very  woman 
poor  Starkey  bade  me  have  a  care  of ;  but 
when  I  came  here  last  she  wivb  gone,  no 
one  knew  where.  TO  go  and  see  her  to- 
moiTOWp  But  mind  you,  sirrah,  if  imv  liarm 
comes  to  her^  or  any  more  talk  of  her  being  a 
witch^ — IVe  a  pack  of  houmla  at  home,  who 
can  follow  the  scent  of  a  lyin^  knave  as  well 
as  ever  they  followed  a  dog  fox  ;  so  take  care 
how  you  talk  about  ducking  a  faithful  old 
servant  of  your  dead  luasterW 

"  Had  she  ever  a  daughter  1 "  asked  Mr, 
Gisborne,  after  a  while. 

.'*  I  dou*t  know — yea  I  IVe  a  notion  mhe 
had ;  a  kind  of  waitings  wo  man  to  Madam 
Starkey," 

**Pl«^afle  your  worahip^"  said  humbled 
Dickon,  **  Mistress  Bridijet  haJ  a  daughter 
— i)Ue  Mistre4aa  Mary — who  went  Bbroail,aiid 
has  never  bev^n  htiard  on  since  ;  and  folk  do 
say  that  has  crazed  her  mother/' 

Mr.  Gisborue  shaded  his  eyes  with  bia 
hand. 

'^  I  could  wish  she  had  not  Gur,^ed  mc/*  he 
muttered,  **  She  may  have  power — no  one 
else  could/'  After  a  while,  he  St-iid  aloud, 
no  one  understanding  rightly  what  he  moaiit^ 
"  Tush  I  it's  impossible !  " — and  called  for 
claret ;  and  be  aud  the  other  gentlemen  sat^to 
to  a  drinking*  bout. 


A  JOURNEY  DUE  NORTH. 

A  COUKTaX  HOtrSE. 

I  WAKT  to  say  a  word  more  about  Frelandj 
not  argumentative ly,  but  as  an  illustration^ 
I  shoidd  have  been  dis^ honest  in  blinking 
Skibbereen  ;  the  more  so,  aa  in  all  the  narra- 
tives I  have  heard  of  the  social  characteris- 
tics of  these  appalling  visitatioik^,  1  could  not 
help  being  struck  with  their  grim  and  minute 
similitude  to  some  features  of  the  Irish 
famine  that  came  wit  bin  my  own  knowledge 
at  the  time«  Borne  of  the  coincidences  were 
ejttraordinary.  The  patience  of  the  people* 
Their  swart niuess  of  hue  from  inankiom 
Their  patience  and  meekness  during  unex- 
ampled agony;  and  above  all,  their  naked- 
nesa*  To  be  naked  and  a-hungered  Wi>uid 
seem  to  be  natural— the  hungry  man  seUing 
his  clothes  to  buy  bread  ;  but  these  pec^ple^ 
Irish  and  Bussian,  went  naked  when  they 
had  plenty  of  rags,  unsaleable,  but  warujtti- 
oontaining.  There  seem  to  be  certain  ex- 
treme stages  of  human  misery,  in  whii;h  a 
man  can  no  longer  abide  Km  garments. 
I  have  a  curious  remembrance  of  bt^ing 
told  by  a  relative,  who  waa  in  the  famine- 
stricken  districts  in  eighteen  forty  i^evifQ, 
that,  once  losing  bis  way  over  a  mountain, 
he  entered  a  cabin  to  inquire  the  pi'oper 
road,  and  there  found  seven  people  ot  both 
sexes,  children  an^l  adults^  crouching  round 
an  empty  saucepan,  and  all  a4  bare  as 
robins  I  The  eldest  girl,  who  volunteered  to 
show  biiu  the  straight  road  was  modest  a> 
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Irish  ^nrls  are  proad  to  be,  and  aa  abe  rote  to 
encoit  liim,  clRn[)ed  a  wooden  bowl  orer  her 
shoulder,  as  if  it  bad  been  the  expansive 
cloak  of  the  dciuon  page  whom  we  read  of  in 
tlio  Percy  Reliques. 

I  have  been  thinking  of  all  these  things 
and  a  great  in«ny  more  over  tea  and  tobaoco 
in  tlie  Sturosta's  house  in  M.  de  Katorichas- 
hMVb  village.  There  Alexis  and  I  are  com- 
foi-taV)]y  8eut«-d  during  the  noon-tide  heats. 
Tlie  Stnroata's  daughter  would  have  washed 
our  U-vt  for  ub,  as  Penelope's  hand-maidens 
did  for  Ulysses,  or  Fergus  Mac'Ivor's  duiuhie 
wassfils  for  Waverley,  if  we  had  had  any 
inclination  that  way.  Perhaps  I  had  corns ; 
perhaps  Alexis,  already  becoming  Russian- 
iseu,  had,  like  many  of  his  patent  leather 
booti'd  countrymen,  no  stockings  on.  It  is 
ccrtnin  that  we  did  not  avail  ourselves  of  the 
f(K)thath.  Tlie  Starosta  has  informed  us 
several  times  and  with  as  many  profound 
bows,  that  his  house  no  longer  belongs  to 
him,  but  that  it,  its  contents,  himself,  his 
children  and  gnmdchildren,  are  ours,  and  at 
the  al -solute  disposal  of  our  excellencies. 
Excellencies !  By  the  long-winded,  multi- 
8}llahic,  but  mellifluous  epithets  he  has 
bestowed  on  Alexis  he  must  nave  called  him 
his  niaicsty,  his  coruscation,  his  scintillation, 
his  milky-w«y,  by  this  time.  The  Russians 
are  great  proficients  in  low  bows,  and  to 
bicn  snvoir  tirer  la  r6v6rence  is  considered  a 
superlative  accomplishment.  A  distinguished 
Professor  of  Natural  History  attaciied  to 
the  university  of  Moscow — a  great  savant 
and  a  very  taciluni  man — once  remarked  to 
me  gravfly  that  his  brother  Waldeniar  made 
the  best  bow  of  any  boyard  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Simhersk,  and  added  :  Ce  gar^on  l^ 
fera  son  chemin — and  indeed  this  is  a  country 
where,  by  dint  of  continuous  an<l  assiduous 
booing,  you  may  make  surprising  way  in 
fortune  and  dignity.  If  you  will  1k)w  low 
enough  you  may  be  sure  to  rise  high  in  the 
Tchinn ;  and  if  you  don't  mind  grovelling  a 
little  on  your  stomach,  and  swallowing  a 
little  dust,  there  is  no  knowing  to  what 
imperial  employment  you  may  aspire.  I 
think  that  Alexis  has  a  secret  admira- 
tion and  envy  of  Genghis  Khan,  owing 
to  the  profoundly  graceful  Ik)ws  that  Tartar 
chieftnin  is  so  frequently  making.  Idon'tmind 
low  bows.  Perhaps  if  I  knew  an  English  duke 
I  should  be  inclined  to  make  him  very  low  bows 
myself— at  all  events,  I  have  cf>m patriots  who 
would  ;  but  it  is  iiieipressibly  painful  and 
disgusting  to  a  western  traveller  in  Russia, 
when  he  hapj)en3  to  be  on  a  visit  at  a  gentle- 
man s  country  house,  to  see  stalwart  beanled 
men  positively  falling  down  and  worshipping 
some  scrubby  young  seigneur.  If  a  peasant 
has  the  slightest  favour  to  ask  of  his  lord, 
th«  promotion  of  his  wife  for  instance  fi-om 
the  scullery  to  the  fine-linen  laundry,  he 
begins  liis  suit  by  falling  ])lump  on  his  knees, 
and  touching  the  earth  with  his  forehead. 
Even  in  Peterebnrg,  where  Nous  Autres  do 


not  like  to  show  the  aUve-owner^s  element 
more  than  they  can  help,  T  have  aeen  a 
sprightly  young  aeignenr  keep  a  grey-haired 
servitor  full  ten  minutes  on  his  knees  befoie 
him  lighting  his  pipe— cheerfully  calling  hia 
swinia  and  dunic  (pig  and  fool)  meanwhile, 
and  playfully  chucking  him  under  the  chin 
with  the  toe  of  his  Kaaau  l>ooU 

We    have    refused     the    refreahment  of 
vitchina,  or  dried  pork,  piroga,  or  meat  pio, 
and  ogourtzhoff,  or  salted    ciicuml>ei-s ;  but 
we  have  cheerfully  accepted  the  offer  of  i 
samovar,  which,  huge,  brazen,  sin<l  battered, 
glowers  in  the  midst  of  the  table   like  the 
giant  helmet  in  the  Castle  of  Otrauto.    We 
have  our  own  tea  and  cups  in  the  tiu-ehuL 
but  the  Starosta  won't  hear    of   our  usini 
either.     He  has  tea — and  capital  tea  it  ii 
— rnther  like  tobacco  in  colour,  and  tasticj 
slightly  as  if  it  had  been    kept  in  a  cas- 
uist er  in  Mr.  Atkinson  the  perfiimer*s  shop; 
besides  this,  he  has,  not   tumblers  fur  tu 
to  drink  our  tea  from,    but   some  article 
he  has  the  greatest  pride   and   joy  in  pro- 
ducing— porcelansky,  he    calls    tbem,  in  i 
voice  quavering  with  emotion,  as  he  Ukei 
them  out  of  the  chest  containing  his  valu- 
ables.   The  porcelansky  consists  of  two  reiy 
fair  china  tea-cups,  one    of  them  nuQiis  a 
handle,  but  the  loss  supplied  with  a  neat 
curve  of  twisted  iron  wire,  and  l>othdQljset 
in  saucers.    One  saucer  is  indubitable  diina; 
it  does  not  match  the  cup    in  size  or  pat- 
tern, certainly,  but  let  that  pass ;  tite  other 
is  —  the    cover    of   one    of    those   ahtUov 
earthenware  pots  in  which   ]>reaerved  mcati 
and   anchovy  paste  are  sold  !     I  turn  the 
familiar  lid  upside  down,  and  there  my  «yei 
are  gladdened  with  the  sirrht  of  a  coloured 
engraving  burnt  into  the  clay — the  interior  of 
Shakesiiearo's  house  at  Stratford-upon-Avon! 
My   thoughts    immediately     revert    to   Mr. 
Quaiu*8  oyster-shop  in  the  Haymarket,  Lon- 
don, and  I  burst  out  laughing,  to  the  amaze- 
ment and  abashment  of  the    Starosta,  viM^ 
thinking  I  am    ridiculing   him   for  having 
placed  his  saucer  with   the  handsome  ptft 
underneath,    hastens  to    explain    to    Alexi 
that  the  cup  wou't  maintain  its  position  unlea 
the  saucer  is  turned  upside  down,  expressing 
his  regret,  as  the  picture,  which  he  assumei 
to  be  a  view  of  the  Dvoretz  London i-Goral, 
or.  Palace  of  the  City  of  London,  is  ilolp 
harasho  (very  handsome  indeed).     Alexis,  it 
is  needless  to  say,  interprets  all  this ;  for  my 
Russ  is  of  the  very  weakest,  as  yet.    Yet  I 
cajinot  help  a  slight  suspicion  that  my  yoDBf 
friend's  Moscov  is  not  of  tlie  most  powerw 
description,  and    that  he  makes   very  Dm 
translations  of  the  Starosta*s  discourse  ^ 
my  benetit,  and  that^  like  the  dragoman  in 
Kothen,  he  renders  such  a  s|>eech  as  '*  Your 
mightinesses  are  welcome;  most  blessetl  among 
hours  is  this,  the  hour  of  his  coming,**  by 
**  The  old  fellow  is  paving  us  a  lot  of  compli- 
ments.    We  are  welcome  enough,   that  ii 
certain.'*     The  Starosta  never  saw  Alexif 
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Wfor^,  but  h9  has  known  the  eal^he  for 
yei\r^  luid  he  knowfl  that  the  Iad'«  senior 
auiii  is  the  Bftron&a&A  Bigwi|7it4im,  And  if  the 
Bii»io~Anieric:tm  chos«  to  eat  him  out  of  house 
an*l  home,  the  8taroata  would  bow  lower 
thuri  «v^r,  ao  D«&r-neighhou Hy  is  h^,  aud 
such  kji  unfeigned  and  disiatereBted  uttach- 
tiit-Lit  hnfl  he  for  the  javeinle  aristocraey* 
F*»i",  (he  Rua-Hifln  peasitDt^  who  is  always 
buniiiJi^  a  lamp  before  the  Bhriue  of  hiftsiiintj 
A»tuEiHy  thiuka  that  tiiere  is  no  barni  in 
butiHM^  a  candle  to  the  other  power,  too:  m 
he  war^Viipa  his  seigneur,  who  is  the  very 
devil  to  him* 

I  huve  1i^  two  tumblers  of  tea ;  and  by 
t\m  time  1  have  taken  st**ck  of  the  Starosta's 
btm^e,  Ir,  ia  the  ht^at  in  the  village  of  VohioT, 
awd  I  shoald  thittk  the  S^arosta  must  have 
been  a  thrifty  old  gentlenian,  and  roust  lie, 
by  ifiiF*  til  lie,  pretty  well  to  *io  in  the  world* 
1  aivi  sorry  to  hear  from  Alexis,  however, 
th^^t  our  venerable  fnentl  decUrea  thut  be 
hus  nut  a  kopeck  in  the  world,  and  that  he 
and  his  family  ai-e  **  whbtlinj^  in  Ih^fir  fists  '' 
fjr  JiLMK^er*  "He  is  a  Uar,"  Alexii?  says, 
tiimfffct€Hlly,  **They  are  all  liars/^  The 
SrnruBti's  dwelling*  though,  does  not  offer 
m!*ny  aij^na  of  penury  or  distreis.  Herti  ii 
the  inveiitoi^^ 

Ihere  is  but  one  roora  on  the  ground- 
fliwr :  a  aufficieutly  va«t  apartment,  of 
which  the  walli  are  of  lot^a  in  all  their 
native  rouudoesaj  aud  the  ceiling  also  of  logs, 
but  on  which,  to  be  quite  geuteel,  SK>uie 
im perfect  attempts  at  Bquaring  have  been 
maiie.  There  is  not  a  glimpse  of  white- 
washing, paiutioj^,  or  paper-hanging  to  be 
seen.  'I  lie  great  Bui^sian  painter  and  deco- 
rator, Dirtoifj  has  taken  the  chamber  in 
band,  and  has  toned  down  walb,  and  ceiling, 
anti  tioormg  to  one  agreeable  dingy  grey. 
Ther*t  is  not  mueh  dn»t  about;  no  great  litter, 
where  all  is  litter  ;  not  over  many  eobweba 
in  the  corn  ere.  The  dirt  is  concrete.  Tt 
is  part  of  the  party  waUa  ;  and  I  think 
that  a  thoroughly  good  Bcrubhing  wonM 
tend  the  Stiirosta^s  hotiae  tumbling  about 
his  ears.  There  are  two  windows  to 
the  n>om  ;  one  li  a  show-window— a  large 
mpetture,  filled  with  a  peculiar  dull,  grey, 
sbeeidesa  glass.  The  panes  are  so  gently  and 
uniformly  darkened  with  dirt,  that  the  window 
serves  much  more  to  prevent  impertinent 
wayfarers  from  looking  in,  than  to  a«si»t  the 
tnumtt^B  of  the  mansioa  in  looking  out.  The 
second  window  is  a  mueh  amaller  caaement, 
put  apparently  at  random  high  up  in  the  wall, 
anil  cloae  to  the  ceiling,  and  of  no  particular 
shape,  its  panea  are  fillni  with  aomethiug,  bnt 
what  that  something  may  be  I  am  nnable  to 
deterniine :  not  glass  for  a  certainty,  for  the 
panes  bidge  inward,  and  some  flap  idly  to 
ami  fro  in  the  hot  sammer  wind,  which^  like 
ft  reiitless  dog,  is  wa^guig  lis  tail  in  the  sun 
outHirle  ; — raga,  perhaps,  paper  it  may  be, 
dried  fish- ski na — a  favourite  preparation  for 
glaring  windows^  very  Uketjr*     Whatever  it 


be,  it  produces  a  very  nnwholesome-lookiug 
semi-transparency  ;    and  big  black  spiilei'Sj 
tarrakans,  and  otiier  og^lesoiue  tu^cts,  crawl 
over  its  jaundiced   tie  Id,  hke  bidcoua  ombre« 
cliinomes.     One  end  of  the  apartment  ia  ^jar- 
titioued  off  by  a  raw- wooden  acreeu,  same 
six  feet  in  height ;  but  whether  tkit  bt*  the 
family  bed-chamber  or  the  family  pjgatye  I 
am  quite  at  a  logs  to  «ay.     The  former  hypo* 
tUeBJa  is  scarcely  tenable,  inasmuch  aa  beneath 
tlie   image   of  the   saint   there   is  a   i»ort   of 
wooden    pit^    half   above    ground   .iiid    h:df 
under  it^-half  a  sarcophagus  and  half  a  ditch 
— which  from  a  mighty  bolster — tlmt  gigantic 
lausage^likesHck  of  black  leather  muist  be  a 
bobterp  for  I  can  see  the  oleaginous  marks  on 
it  where  heatls  have  bin— aud  a  coiiut^^rpane 
bariol6  in  ao  many  Bt{'i[je4  aud  coiintersiripea 
of  different  colours  that  it  looks  liko  the  uuiou- 
jack,  I  conjecture  to  be  the  Staro3ta*s  family 
bed.     His  summer  bed^  of  course  ;  where  his 
winter  bed  is  we  all  know — ^it  m  there  on  the 
top  of  the  long  ^t^jve,  where  the  heap  of  once 
white — now   black    with  dirt   and   jfrease — 
sheepakins  are.     If  I  had  any  doubt  about 
this  wooden  grave  being  a  bed,  it  would  be  at 
once   dii^pelled ;  firdt,   by  the  sight  of  a  leg 
covered  with  a  dnaty  boot  which  suddenly 
surges  into  the  air  from  beneath  the  waves 
of  the  parti- coloured   counterpane    like   the 
ma»t  of  a  wrecke^i  ve^iael ;  and  ultimately  by  a 
head  dusty  and  dishevelled  as  to  its  hair,  and 
bright  criruson  aa  to  its  ^ce,  which  bobs  up  to 
the  sui-face,  glimmers  for  a  moment,  and  then 
iMsappeara — to  continue  the  nautical  simile^ 
like  the  revolving  pharos  of  the  KUh  Light- 
ahip.     From  a  hiccup,  too,  and  a  gruut,  I  am 
further  enabled  to  conjecture  that  there  roust 
be  somebody  in   the   bed  ;  and,   from  aome 
suppressed  whisper ingS]  I  am  incbned  to  think 
that  there  are  aome  small  matters  In  the  way 
of   chddren   down   somewhere    in   the   vast 
depths  of  this  Euaaian  Great  Bed  of  Ware, 
On  the  latter  subject  I  am  not  enlightened  ; 
but  on  the  former  my  mind  is  iet  at  rest  by 
the  statement  volunteered  by  the  St&rosta^ 
that  his  eldest  grandson   Sophtoa  ia  lying 
down  there,  "as  drunk  as  oir' — whatever  that 
gtate  of  intoxicAtioa  may  be.    He  went  oat 
this  morning,  it  appears,  to   the   Seignorial 
Kontova,  or   steward's  office,   with   a   little 
present  to  the   Alemansky  -  Bourmmtor,  or 
German  Intendantof  the  Tiarynn,  and  on  Gos- 
podin  Vandegutler*s  deigning  to  giveSophron 
iome  gi-een  wine,  or  vodki.  bopbron  deigned 
to  drink  thereof,  till  be  found  himBelf;  or  waa 
found^  in  the  aforesaid  oily  state  of  drunken- 
ness,   I  should  say  myself,  that  Sopbron  ii 
more  what  may  be  termed  •"  dumb  drunk  ; " 
for,  on  his  grandfather  seizing  him  by  the 
hair  of  his  head  on  one  of  its  viaita  to  the 
surface,  and  rating  him  in  most  abualve  Buaa^ 
Sopbron  makes  superhuman  efforta  to  reply ^ 
but  can  get  no  further  than  an  incoherent 
and  inarticulate  gabble  ;  after  which,  leaving 
some  of  hia  hair  behind  like  seaweed,  lie  dive* 
down  %o  the  bottom  of  the  counterpane  oc^kl 
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^again  to  confer,  I  suppose,  with  his  little 
brothers  and  sisters,  or  with  Neptune,  or  the 
Nereides,  or  the  Great  Sea  Serpent  "The 
ape  and  pig,**  says  the  vexed  Starosta,'' threw 
himself  wto  the  bed  while  I  was  at  Mestro- 
phan^s  mill.  I  could  sober  him  in  a  moment 
with  a  bucket  of  water,  but  your  excellencies 
will  understand  that  I  do  not  want  to  spoil 
the  pastyel  (or  bed),  which  is  of  great  civla- 
tioD  (civilisation),  and  came  from  Moscow, 
where  my  eldest  son  Dmitri  has  been  an 
Ischvostchik-Macter  for  twenty  years,  pay- 
ing one  hundred  and  eighty  silver  roubles 
yearly  to  his  lord  and  ours,  the  Barynn 
Vacil  Apollodorovich  (M.  de  K.),  and  own- 
ing himself  fourteen  droschkies  with  their 
horses,'*  Apparently  feariug  that  he  had 
let  the  cat  somewhat  oi/t  of  the  moneybag 
in  alluding  to  the  prosperous  condition  of, 
his  son  Dmitri,  the  Starosta  hastened  to. 
assure  Alexis  that  theobrok  (or  yearly  slave-  j 
rent)  was  a  frightfully  luird  thing  for  a! 
poor  Christian  in  to  pay,  and  tliat  what 
with  that  and  the  police  and  the  govern- j 
ment  dues,  his  poor  Dmitri  had  nothing  to , 
feed  or  clothe  his  children  with.  **  Tins  is 
his  son,**  he  adds,  pointing  to  the  part  of  the  i 
counterpane  where  the  oily  drunkard  had  ^ 
last  foundered  with  all  hands,  and  his  cargo , 
of  green  wine  on  board  :  "judge  what  we  are  | 
able  to  do  with  such  a  cow*s-nephew  as  this 
on  our  hands  !  However,  if  your  excellencies 
will  deign  to  pai\lon  me,  I  will  soon  rid  you 
of  this  Turk  s- brother's  presence.**  I  don*t 
knovi^  what  Alexis  answei*8  to  this  harangue, 
but  I  hasten  to  as^sure  the  Starosta  with 
much  gesticulation,  auil  many  harostros  auu 
nitchevos  (all  rij;ht  and  never  mind),  that  I ; 
have  not  the  Bliglitest  objection  to  the  drunken 
man  in  the  bed,  and,  as  he  is  quite  dumb, 
that  I  rather  like  liis  rcvolvinjr  lighthouse 
appearance  than  ot^herwise.  Tno  Starosta, 
liowever,  apparently  convinced  tliat  he  or 
Sophron  must  be  sinniuf^  against  etiquette 
in  Some  way  or  other,  makes  a  last  desperate 
plunce  after  that  shipwrecked  convivialist. 
He  brings  him  to  tne  shore  after  much 
puffing  and  blowing;,  and  rolls  or  drags  his 
long  body  across  the  floor  and  out  at  'tlie 
front  door,  where,  from  some  dull  heavy 
sounds,  and  a  territic  howling,  1  presume 
that  he  is  correcting  his  grandson  with  a 
joint-stool,  or  a  log  of  wood,  or  a  crowbar,  or 
a  hatchet,  or  some  switch-like  trifle  of  that 
description.  Then  I  hear  the  slush  of  the 
proposed  bucket  of  water.  The  Starosta 
comes  in,  and  re  apologises  to  Alexis  ;  and 
when  Sophron  rejoins  us,  which  he  does  in 
about  ten  minutes  to  fill  the  samovar,  he  is, 
though  still  very  djunp  and  somewhat  tangled 
about  the  hair,  and  pur  ply-streaked  about 
the  face,  as  grave,  sober,  and  likely  a  young 
Hussian  as  ever  wore  a  red  shirt  and  made 
beautiful  bows. 

I  have  s^wken  of  the  image  of  the  saint. 
It  is  here  that  the  Starosta's  commercial 
secret  oozes  out.    It  is  here  that  the  paucity 


of  copecks,  and  the  sibilation  in  the  fisU  fir 
hunger  be(K>mes  notorious  as  airy  fabriealiGfliL 
Like  every  Bussian  peasant  8hopkeeper-m«- 
chant — ^from  the  miserable  moujik  of  a  crown- 
village  to  the  merchant  of  the  first  guild  villi 
his  millions  of  roubles — ^Nioolai  latchkofl^  tk  , 
Starosta*8  pride  and  pleasure  is  to  haveajos 
in  his  house,  as  handsome   as  ever  he  eia  \ 
afford  it  to  be.    And  a  brare  St.  Nicholas  be  ; 
has.    The  picture  itself  ^  simply  hideouk-i 
paralytic  saint  with  an  enormous  aoreole.  Tike  . 
a  straw  hat,  sitting  in  a  most  uncoraforUUe  ■■ 
attitude  upon    a    series    of    cream  culomnd  ' 
clouds  in  regular  tiers,  like  the  wig  of  t^ 
Lord  Mayor*s  coachman.     It  is  paiatel,  or 
rather    daubed,    in    the    most  glaring  ai  ] 
coarsest  oil-colours ;  bat  the   aureole  ahu  i 
the  saint*s  head  is  formed  of  metallic  rrni  • 
a  certain  dull,  yellow,   Quinea-ooast  like  i^ 
pearance  that  make  me  certain — though  the 
Starosta  would  probably    call   St  NicbuJi 
himself  to  witness  that  the  contrary  wag  tbt  '• 
fact — that  these  rays  are  of  pure  guM.   iii   , 
there  are  some  rings  on  Stw  Nicbolns'sfin^^n    ' 
and  some  stars  on  his  alb  and  rochet,  mhI  a 
great  bulb  on  his  pastoral  crook,  tbat  aie   ' 
green,  and  white,  and  crimson,  and  gti^ea 
very  suspiciously.     I  have  an  idea  that  t/icr 
are  emeralds,  and  carbuncles,  and  seed  jwari, 
my   friend   NicoluL      I     know   tbs  iDa««ife« 
chased,  and  embossed  lamp  that  haa/sa,  alw&Ti   : 
kindled,  before  the  inuisre  to  be  ^yer;  tb#   = 
picture  itself  is  covered   with  a  Uat  viiie 
sheet  of  plate-glass  ;  the  whole  is  franirti  ia 
rosewooil,  carved  and  gilded  in  great  prifo-    i 
sion  ;  and  I  should  not  at   all  woudei  it  ibe 
original  cost  of  this  image  to  the  siii-diti&t 
impoverished  Starosta  had  been  ^ve  humired 
silver  roubles  at  the  very  least.     St.  Nich'Ui 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  and  moat  o>d* 
sidered  of  the  Russian  saints,  and  the  ht« 
Czar  probably  owed  no  small  portion  of  his   : 
immense  influence  to  the  fact  of  his  beariog 
the  same  name  as  that  saint  of  high  reoon. 
Touching  St.  Nicholas,  there  is  a  lQ<licfc>oi 
tnuiition      current      aiuon«r      the     Ka^iaa 
peiis^iiitry  to  the  effect  that  he  once  b»d  a 
theologicjil  dispute  with  Martin  Luther,  aai 
that  they  agreed  to  settle  it  by  a  valkiu;- 
match,     it  was  to  be  so  many  hundred  ver»u 
up  a  mountain,  and  neither  party  was  to  luv< 
any  assisiauce  beyond  a  stout  walking-attil 
For  ouce  the  Protestant  chanipickn  was  rido- 
rious,  for  St.  Nicholas  was  thoroughlv  bluva 
before  he  had  accomplish etl  half  the  jourMJ' 
The  detested  heretic  came  back  triumjihuit, 
but    fvith     empty    hands.     « Where's  jycr 
walking-stick,  dog*s  son  1  **    cried  the  i^vJ 
St.  Nicholas.    "An't  please  you,  1  a\/iC 
answered  his  opponent.     The    Wiiry  lKC*ox 
Martin  Luther  had  had  a  walking^tick  con- 
strue teil    of    good    black-puddings    i^\»u^ 
together,  and  had  eaten  as  he  walked— tU 
creature  comforts  giving   him    such    \}o>'iv.f 
stren;jth  that  he  had   easily  overcome  uis 
antagonist. 
The  large  ground-floor  a|iartmeut,  as  it 
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n>&j  be  c(illei],  though  it  is  ruhM  sotnewlmt 
abo?6  the  leret  of  ihe  soil}  ns  jou  shnll  hear 
present ly,  is  cull^l  tlje  IkleeliaY-Ieba^  or  big 
room  ;  ami  iwjnietimeB,  ou  the  eterisal  lucua  a 
HOG  liicendov  liowever  Bnmbre  it  may  be,  the 
BeleelA-Isba^  or  Chamber  of  Light.  The 
space  at  Uie  end,  partitioned  off  like  & 
c|jur(.'hwardeD*B  pew,  ia  considered  aa  stiictly 
privAto, — ihere  la  no  lidinittance  except  OQ 
buaiuess.  When  I  tay  private^  I  luean,  of 
course,  to  persone  of  the  peaKanls'  own 
degree  ;  the  flbaren-chiiiB — by  which  title 
the  hirsute  Moujtks  Bometimi'S  di'^ignnte 
tlioae  whose  nobluty,  oflicial  standing,  loill- 
titry  empioyineiit-t  or  foreigu  extraction,  en- 
title tliem  to  go  beardlesa— enter  where  they 
please,  an^i  do  what  they  plense,  when  they 
dei^u  to  enter  a  peaaant'd  hoiiae.  And  here 
a  jjarentbeais  respecting  beat-da,  (One  of 
the  Ihst  itemi  of  advice  i^olunteered  to  me  by 
a  Yery  dear  friend,  just  previous  to  leavinfj 
England  for  Hussta,  waa  to  let  my  beard 
grow.  1  ehould  find  it  «o  comfortabte  in 
travelling,  he  sntd.  I  had  all  the  wish, 
th(fugh  peril 24 ^7S  not  the  power  to  effect  thiet 
de^irnble  coiiB^nimatioii  j  but  I  ire ry  soon 
found,  *>u  my  arrival  at  St.  Petersburg!  that 
if  I  wanted  to  be  waited  on  with  piomp- 
titude  in  hotels,  spoken  to  with  civility 
by  poiic^j-oftkeraj  or  received  with  jjoUtenesii 
jb  society,  I  tunst  go  with  a  smoothly^ 
shaven  chin.  Monataehes  were  generally 
pairoriiBed,  wbiflkera  tolerated  ;  but  a  iie^trd — 
the  niisry  Moiijlks  wore  beards  I  The  only 
l^erson  moving  In  elevated  Russian  society, 
vix  mouths  ago,  iff  ho  ventur*?d  to  set  th<? 
ftriat^icmtic  squeamtslineaa  as  to  hairy  chins 
&t  defiance,  wan  the  American  minister,  who 
was  bearded  like  the  pard.  Then,  in  July, 
came  out  Lord  Wodehouse,  our  ambassador, 
also  wearing  a  beard  of  rvapectahle  dimen- 
uons;  and  the  enormous  influx  of  strangers 
into  Moscow  at  ttie  coroiiatiuu  f6tes,  atid  the 
cosmopolitan  variety  of  aristocratic  beards 
wagged  thereat,  must  by  this  time  have  farai- 
liari^ed  the  Rueaians  with  the  sight  of  hairy 
chilis  unasso^iated  with  sheepskin  coats  and 
baggy  breeches.) 

Why  "deign"  to  enter?  you  may  ask. 
Why  deign  to  do  this  or  thut  t  For  I  am 
conscious  of  having  repeated  the  locution 
with  considerable  frequency.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  Ruaalan  peasant  doea  not  saj  of  hia 
superior — and  eapecially  of  liia  lord — that  he 
eati^t  or  dniik^,  or  sleeps  ;  but  that  he  deigns 
to  taste  something  ;  that  he  deigns  to  molstcD 
his  lips ;  tiiat  he  deigns  to  take  some  repose. 
TJjese  words — lie  dt-igns^become  at  kat  ao 
natural  to  llie  terf  in  apeaklng  uf  hla  master, 
that  it  is  anything  but  rare  to  hear  from  his 
mouth  such  phrases  as  these  :  **  The  Bary^nn 
deigned  to  have  the  measles.  His  excellency 
deigned  to  tumble  down-staii^  His  lordship 
deigned  to  die."  Is  vol  It  Kapout  I  This,  it 
Btjems  to  me,  la  the  converse  to  the  historical 
touniuie  dfe  phraae  of  Lord  Ctistieeonii/rs 
mamma  when  Ida  lordahip^s  tuti»r  happened  i 


to  break  his  leg^  "  wldch  was  an  very  in  con- 
venient to  my  Lor<l  Castlecoraer."  The 
miaerable  condition  of  the  aouls  attached  to 
the  glebe  Is  brought  to  your  mind  by  a 
hundred  elavish  pioverba  and  expresaiunt. 
Slavery  is  so  well  oigatiised,  and  so  saturates 
the  social  system,  that  the  very  dictionary  is 
impregnatetl  with  slaviah  words.  A  people 
philologically  servile,  and  whose  proverbs 
exhale  a  spirit  of  dog-like  obedience  and 
hopeless  resignation,  and  sometin^es  abject 
glorification  of  de^^ioti^m,  is  indeed  a  rarity. 
The  miserable  Africans,  debased  as  they  have 
been  by  centuries  of  bondage,  have  no  such 
pojmlar  sayings,  if  I  remember  riglitly,  as, 
**  Cow-hide  am  good  for  niggers;"  **  Woollv 
head  and  scoi  ed  back  always  go  together  ; 
"  Sky  too  high  up,  Canada  too  tar  off."  But 
among  the  KnsHiiin  peaaants,  these  are  a  few 
of  the  pro  verba  current  and  commons  "A 
man  who  has  been  well  beaten  ia  worth  two 
men  who  havei/t  been  ^>eaten,"  "  Five  hun- 
dred blows  with  a  stick  will  m^ke  a  good 
gienadier  ;  a  tboui^and  a  dragoon  ;  atid  none 
at  all  a  captain."  ** 'Tis  only  the  lazy  ones 
who  don^t  neat  us/^  Cun  anything  be  more 
horriltle  than  this  tacit,  ahoulder-shrugging, 
aim  oat  smirking  acceptation  of  the  stick  as 
an  aeoompbshetl  tact, — of  the  Valley  of  tlie 
Shadow  of  Stick  as  a  state  of  life  into  which 
it  liKs  pleased  God  to  call  them  !  Again  : 
''  Heaven  is  too  high  :  the  Caar  is  too  far  off." 
This  ia  simply  Dnntt;*8  Losciate  ogni  aperan^a 
Russlanised.  Again:  "All  belongs  to  God 
and  the  Cxar/'  ''Though  against  thy  heart, 
always  be  ready  to  do  what  tliou  art  ordered 
to  do."  *^  One  cftn  be  guilty  without  guilt," 
The  last  proverb,  with  the  preceding  one, 
imfdy  an  abnegation  of  the  duties  and  respon- 
siblj  Itien  of  manhood  altogether.  1  ts  appllea- 
tioii  juatities  a  serf  m  robbing  and  murdering 
at  the  commajid  of  hia  manter  ;  the  serf  is 
guilty,  but  the  onus  of  guilt  ia  on  him  who  aet« 
him  on.  There  is  one  Russian  proverb  tliai 
breather  something  like  a  feeble  conscioua^ 
ness  of  the  horrors  of  slavery,  and  the  corre- 
spt>uding  blessings  of  lil»erty.  "The  bird  is 
well  enough  in  a  golden  cage,  but  he  is  better 
Qii  a  ^%eu  brancli.'^  Inhere  Is  another  pro- 
verb I  have  benni,  couched  in  a  somewhat 
similar  spirit ;  '^  The  laboiirer  works  like  a 
peasant  [k  slave],  but  he  sits  down  to  table 
like  a  lord."  Thii  ia  too  politically  and 
economically  wise,  1  am  afr«ud,  to  be  genum^, 
and  has  probably  been  invented  ad  noc^  and 
pkced  in  the  mouth  of  the  Moujik  by  some 
anti-slavorj  philanthropists.  lu  familiar  coa- 
versation  you  will  sometimes  hear  a  Russian 
say ;  **  Without  cutting  my  head  off,  allow  me 
to  aay,"  ^c*  This  is  a  pleasant  reuuniscence 
of  the  formula  anciently  obaei-veil  in  com- 
mencing a  petition  to  the  Czar:  "Vo  not 
order  our  heads  to  be  cut  off,  O  mighty  Czar, 
for  presuming  to  address  you,  but  hear  us  I " 
The  Russian  equivalent  to  our  verb  **  to  peti- 
tion'^ is  **to  strike  the  ground  with  one^ 
iur ehead. "    A  nd  the  **  y es,  si  r,"  of  a  tchelof  ik^ 
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or  eating-house  waiter,  when  you  order  aohop^  | 
ia  "Sluschett "  (I  hew  and  obey).  WUl  auv 
man  believe  that  this  lyBtem  of  slavery,  which 
would  appear  to  be  the  growth  of  twenty 
centuries,  which  has  its  language,  and  pro- 
verbs, and  folk-lore,  is,  in  its  authorised  and 
consolidated  form,  barely  two  hundred  and 
tifty  years  old  1  It  onlv  dates,  legally,  from 
the  reign  of  Boris  Godouno£fl  But  1  hap- 
pened to  speak  of  dictionaries.  Oyez,  oyez ! 
let  all  men  know  that  the  imperial  Catherine, 
second  of  that  name,  and  of  imperishable 
memory,  positively  issued,  one  day — perhaps 
in  an  access  of  capricious  philanthropy,  and 
after  receiving  a  letter  from  D' Alembert— an 
oukase  ordering  the  word  Slave  to  be  for 
ever  and  ever  erased  and  expunged  from  the 
imperial  dictionary.  The  pliiloaophical  firm 
of  D'Alembert,  Diderot^  and  Co.,  made  a 
great  deal  of  this  at  the  time,  and  there  have 
been  some  attempta  to  make  more  of  it  since. 
For  my  ])art,  I  must  say  that  the  imperial 
word-suppression  remindCs  me  very  much  of 
the  manner  in  which  penitent  (in  Penton- 
ville)  housebreakers  speak  of  their  last 
burglary  (accompanied  by  violence;,  as  their 
culpable  folly.  And  vet  this  wretched 
people  seem  as  habituated  and  to  the  manner 
born  to  slavery,  as  if  they  had  been  serfii 
from  the  time  when  it  was  said  to  Ham,  *'  A 
slave  and  a  servant  shalt  thou  be  ;**  and  as 
if  there  were  really  any  truth  in  the  grinning 
theory  of  the  German  traveller,  that  the 
lUissian  back  was  organised  to  receive 
blows,  and  that  his  nerves  are  less  delicate 
than  those  of  western  nations. 

Tlie  reader  has  been  deigning,  I  am  afraid, 
to  wait  a  long  time  for  the  conclusion  of  the 
inventory  of  the  Starosta*s  house  at  Volnul; 
aiiii  I  have  been  in  truth  an  unconscionable 
time  in  possession.  But  the  Starosta's  house, 
though  it  is  but  a  log  hut^  is  full  of  pegs  to 
hang  thoughts  upon  ;  though  I  must  now 
really  leave  the  pegs,  and  give  the  walls  a  tuni. 
There  are  thereupon  some  more  works  of 
art — secular  ones — besides  the  ecclesiastical 
trium]))i  of  the  blessed  Saint  Nicholas.  In 
poorer  cottages  (if  the  pretty,  homely,  ivy 
and  honeysuckle  smelling  name  of  cottage 
can  1)0  applied  to  the  dreary  dull  dens  the 
Bussiana  live  in),  these  lay  pictures  would 
probably  be  merely  the  ordinary  Loubot- 
chynia,  vile,  daubs  of  the  reigning  Cziir,  or 
of  Petr*  Yelikd,  glaring  on  sheets  of  bark,  or 
the  coarsest  ])aper.  But  the  Slaroeta  being 
rich,  he  lias  four  notable  engravings — real 
engravings,  apparently  executed  in  a  very 
coarse  taille  douce  upon  white  paper,  bril- 
liantly if  not  harmoniously  coloured ;  framed, 
in  what  may  be  termed,  cabbage-rose  wood, 
so  vividly  red  and  shining  is  it,  and  duly 
|Iazed.  There  is,  of  course,  the  late  Czar 
JiliLholaa — one  of  the  portraits  taken  of  him 
about  twenty  years  since — when  his  ad- 
mirers delighted  in  describuig  him  as  an 
Apollo  with  the  bearing  of  Jupiter,  and  the 
strings  of  his  lyre  twisted  into  thunderbolta. 


When  he  wor«  a  tmnendoos  eoeked 
shipped  fore  and  alt;  that  eagle-cn>i 
helmet  on  the  imperial  head,  wiut  whicl 
became  acquainted  through  the  plea 
pages  of  Punch,  was  the  invention  < 
French  punter,  or  rather  militai^  drau^ 
man,  of  whom  the  Csar  was  so  umd  tha 
could  scarcely  be  prevailed  apon  to  a 
him  to  leave  Russia,  much  lesa  withdraw 
silver  roubles  from  the  hank — waa 
adopted  till  eighteen-forty-aix  or  le 
There  is,  almost  eqnallyy  of  ooune,  a 
trait  of  another  Csar — the  White  Vmht- 
whum,  though  he  was  their  enemy, 
Iluasian  people  have  a  ainsular  and  al 
8U})enititious  admiration.  The  Malakao 
little  wise  men  of  Jalmboff,  helieved  1 
forty  years  since,  to  be  the  lion  of  the  valk 
Jehoahaphat,  aent  bv  Heaven  to  dethnxK 
false  emperor  (the  Malakani  hold,  like  b 
others  neither  little  nor  wise,  by  the  ilk 
macy  of  the  Bomanoffa).  There  are  lu 
thouaands,  if  not  millionB,  of  the  cmni 
Ituaaians,  who  believe  to  this  day  tiiat 
aecret  of  the  reverses  suataiued  by  the  1 
Kussian  arms  in  the  Crimea  (the  itte 
themselves,  believe  me,  are,  notwithsUa 
the  Ues  of  the  Invalide  Buaae,  no  wtat 
home,  for  thousands  of  crippled  eoldien  Ji 
gone  home  to  their  villages  to  teii  I 
soundly  they  were  licked  in  the  valley  of 
Tchernaya),  that  the  secrets  of  the  defeat 
Alma  and  lukermann  and  Balaclava,  awl 
MaUkhoff,  was  in  the  preseuoe  amui^ 
French  hosts  of  the  famous  White  Csar,iii 
culously  resuscitated,  and  r«igninff  at  thitT 
time  over  the  Ivansoutakla  in  Faria^jai 
One  need  not  go  as  far  as  Volnol-Voksui 
to  find  a  similar  superstition.  In  the  ai; 
de|)artments  of  France  there  are  pleatji 
peasants  who  believe  that  the  astute  geutiei 
who  lives  at  the  Tuileries  (when  he  ii 
hume,  which  is  but  aeldoui)  is  the  seIf-« 
conqueror  and  king  whose  sweetest  nu 
was  his  hoi-ses'  hoofs*  notes  as  he  galia 
into  conquered  cities ;  who  vanquiak^ 
Marengo,  and  was  crowned  at  Notre  i)i 
and  saw  Moscow  blaze  l>efore  his  eyei  lii 
pine  torch ;  and  ran  away  from  WaUi 
and  died  upon  the  rock ;  and  did  the  w 
of  forty  centuriea  in  but  fiftj-two  yean 
the  Pyramids'  brick  Ufe. 

The  third  picture,  and  the  third  wl 
presence  here  is  still  a  matter  of  coune 
the  loyalty  of  the  present  must  be  satisfiei 
well  as  that  of  the  past^  is  a  portrait  ot 
reigning  Czar.  His  Alexandrian  majeet 
represented  in  the  act  of  reviewing 
doughty  and  faithful  Preobajinaki  Gaai 
The  emperor  and  his  guard  are  ira 
upon  about  the  same  size  of  relatift  gr 
deur  as  Qaragantua  and  his  courtiera 
the  illustrations  to  Rabelais^  by  the 
comparable  M.  tfustave  I>or6.  llie  a 
ror,  according  to  the  laws  of  Bi 
Taylor's  Perspective  (which,  not  beioj 
the  forty-five  Tolumss  of  the  BuMiss  e 
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mufltj  comequetitly,  be  belt!  utterly  heretical, 
aeliismatLc,  aud  abominnble)  is  about  twenty - 
five  feet  bigli*  The  Fr^obajiDskia  are  about 
two  Illative  incbe^  in  Btatur?,  bgri^ea  und 
ftU.  The  emperor  is  cbargiDg  very  fiercely 
over  Iheir  heads ;  b©  is  waving  a  tremeodoua 
aword,  aod  the  plutoes  of  Lis  helmet  are 
blowmg  to  all  tlie  fuur  poiiits  of  the  coui- 
pa^  at  oiiee.  His  teed  ar6  manfully  turned 
in,  aiid  his  sinister  thumb  turned  out,  go  that 
with  bis  iDiperiiil  bead  screwed  a  little  ob- 
liquely, be  Igoka  not  unlike  Saiut  Nicbolaa 
in  a  tield-mArahal'a  unit  ami.  Wrre  the 
sword  only  a  b4tou,  an  eeelesiaBticat  Punch 
would  b«  nearer  the  mark.  The  galknt 
Treobajiui?kis— or  rather  their  horjies — are 
all  standing  manfully  on  their  hind  legs  ; 
and  tlie  patriotic  ariiat  —  a  Moaeow  man 
—  has  artfully  depicted  tbeir  mouUis  all 
widis  of>eD,  eo  as  to  leave  you  no  room 
for  (h)Ubt  that  tbt*y  are  crjiujL%  "  hong  live 
th«  Czar ! "  s^  with  one  ihroat  There 
Is  a  i^rilliaut  cortege  of  princes  and  gene- 
rals* beliind  the  C^ar  ;  and  one  of  the  grand 
duktii — Constautme,  I  imagine  — is  holding  I 
an  eyeglaea  like  a  transpfiient  warming  pan, 
to  his  archducal  optic,  I  dou't  think  that' 
the  Itiisflian  artbt  means  to  imply  by  this 
that  his  imperial  highness  is  either  short- 
sighted or  affected ;  but^  an  eye  glast  or 
lorgnottj^Zf  is  held  ic  be  a  great  sign  of 
^*  civbition^^  in  Russia — almost  aa  choice  a  ape- 
cinien  of  the  Fereicos  apfmratus  as  a  Moscow 
Madarnaky,  or  Frtnch-milliner-made  bonnt:L 
4  One  word  about  the  Freobajinski  Guards, 
before  I  finish  with  number  tliree.  I  have 
read  lately  that  they  form  a  regiment  of  men 
with  cocked' up  noaes,  and  tliat  every  soldier 
of  a  certaiu  height  and  with  a  nez  retroussti 
ia  sent  into  this  corps.  This  is  oue  of  the 
stock  stories  with  which  the  witty  and  wily 
Rusaiana  cram  foreigners  who  go  about  with 
o|H!n  ears  and  note-Books  ;  and  they  so  cram 
them,  1  believe,  with  a  mischievoua  view  to 
the  said  foreigners  aft<^rwards  printing  these 
cyok-atid'buU  stories,  and  so  making  tbem- 
■elvee  ridicuionsy  and  their  testimony  un- 
worthy of  credit.  There  are  some  eighty 
thou  wind  men  in  the  Ruasi*in  Guarda  up  to 
the  Preobiijinski  standard  height ;  and  I  think 
1  ain  givlnc  an  under  estimate,  when  I  say 
^lat  forty  thouaand  of  them  have  cocked- up 
noses.  It  must  be  remembered  that  forty 
thousand  Russian  soldiers  are  as  much  alike 
BB  forty  thousand  peas^  and  that  the  cocked-up 
nose  IS  the  national  nose*  There  is  much 
truth,  however,  in  the  story  :  that  great 
paiua  ore  taken  in  all  the  regiments  of  the 
Guards  to  match  the  men  as  much  as  pos* 
alble  in  pergonal  appearance  by  companies 
and  battalions.  Thus  you  will  see  the  blue- 
eyed  men  filed  together^the  light  moustacbed 
men,  the  blue-bearded  men,  the  amall-footed 
men,  and  so  on  ;  but  to  send  up  all  the  tall 
men  with  cockt^d-up  noaea  into  the  Preoba- 
jinski  regiment  would  be  very  much  like 
sending  evety  Englishman  who  wean  a  white 


neckcloth  to  b*  waiter  at  the  Bedford  IIoteL 
Preobajiuaki  means  Trausfi^urution,  Th« 
so-called  Guarda  received  their  name  fri>m 
the  Palace  of  Freobajiuski,  for  whose  defence 
they  were  first  ineorporated^  arid  which  waa 
a  fiivourile  residence  uf  Feler  tlm  Grfcat, 

"With  picture  nomWr  fouTj  1  have  done 
with  this  Volnoi  Volotachok  Ltmvre  ;  or  more 
properly  National  Gallery  of  Art,  Ur  the 
fourth  tableau  is  eminently  national.  The 
scene  depicted,  ia  one  of  the  Bpi^odea  of  ihe 
late  war,  in  which  the  Rustiiiins  were  so 
signally  and  uuiforndy  vicli>Hi>ua.  Scene,  a 
Kuflsian  church  B«m*ewhtre— very  siusili  m\d 
trim— a  sort  of  buly  fiout  j.*arlour  filled  with 
saints,  and  with  stri^tud  curtuina  to  the  wiu- 
dowa,  neatly  ft^atootied*  Dninmtis  pej^uiuc:  a 
band  of  terrible  Tnrka,  with  hu^e  turbans 
and  boggy  breeches  —  quite  ihe  March  in 
Bluebeard  Turks — the  magniticeiit  tiiree- 
talled  baa  haw  Turks,  not  the  sidlow  men 
with  the  light  coats  and  feezes  whom  wi^  tiro 
nccustomed  to.  Tht;»e  rutblesis  Oaiiianlia 
hiive  broki^n  into  the  churcli,  auia-^hed  the 
windows,  pulled  dowu  the  curtHJus,  dese- 
crated the  altar,  di^ifigured  the  saiutP,  imd 
maasacred  the  pope  or  priest,  who,  in  full 
canon icals,  with  a  munlerous  swonl  slick- 
ing up  perpendicularly  from  Ida  colhir  l>one, 
lies  with  his  head  in  a  tall  candlestick,  aud 
Lis  feet  towarcia  the  door.  But  the  ndeci  tiant 
pork-repudiators  have  reckoned  without  their 
\ii)»L  Beiiold  the  eleventh  of  the  Vun^ — the 
Russian  line — who  have  come  to  the  re.-icue, 
aud  who  turn  the  tables  on  ihe  Tut  ka  in  the 
most  signal  manner  1  Behold  a  m bickered 
M  uaco  vi  le  wa  r  r  tor,  not  d  iiat  i  1]  g  11  Tu  r  k  'a  j  itc  k  e  t^ 
bat  making  eyelet  holes  in  It  with  hm  guoti 
bayonetasthe  unbeliever  tries  to  d  iH%ure  more 
saints.  Behold  another  miserable  Odmauli,  hia 
turban  ofl^aiid  his  bare  pate  exposed,  i>rtj»trate, 
and  crying  peccavi:  suing  for  any  iiitiuiieEjimal 
fi*actiou  of  quarter,  whiie  a  jealous  grenadier 
is  rapidly  sending  him  to  ^erditintj^  by 
the  favourite  Russian  process  ot  diishiug  out 
hia  brains  with  the  butt^nd  of  hia  musket* 
Quarter^  indeed  J  I  marvel  much  wliert;  it 
was,  where  the  Turks  desecrated  the  cimrch. 
Was  it  in  the  same  part  of  Terra  incognita 
lu  wliich  the  English  othcer  was  beaten  hy  a 
Ruaaiau  market-woman  for  atttmpting  to 
steal  a  goose,  aud  in  which  fifteen  AngTisky 
marinera  and  a  captain  rilled  a  Moiijik'^a 
house  of  a  calf,  a  kakoshnikj  and  tin  ten 
pewter  spoons — both  favourite  aubjecta  of 
delineation  with  the  Russians  ]  There  are 
two  little  features  of  detail  in  this  picture 
which  I  must  mention,  aa  they  strike  nte  aa 
being  very  curious.  Half-Shattered  on  the 
floor  of  the  church,  there  bes  a  large  ima^e 
of  a  black  Virgin  and  Child — negro  lihici, 
with  thick  lipH,  How  came  thia,  I  wonder, 
into  the  GnEco*Sclavonic  art-hwrdfigy  1  And 
the  rays  from  the  lighted  candles  are  made 
to  resemble  the  aureoles  or  golden  gloriea 
round  the  beads  of  the  saints,  und  aie  oniar 
mented  with   intricate  geometrical 
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turnings.  Any  one  who  watches  the  outward 
religious  practices  of  the  Bussians  will  be  apt 
to  consider  them  to  be  candle,  if  not  fire- 
worshippers  ;  so  intimately  are  devotion  and 
candle-grease  mingled  in  their  visible  wor- 
ship ;  but  be  it  as  it  may,  the  glory-headed 
candles  strike  me  as  being  so  purely  Byzan- 
tine, that  I  cannot  refrain  from  recommend- 
ing them  to  the  notice  of  the  Pre-Eaphaelite 
bn>therliood.  I  should  very  much  like  to  see 
Mr.  Diinte  Bosetti's  notion  of  a  dark  lantern 
in  that  state  of  ornamentation.  Whether 
the  Bussians  eat  candles  or  not,  is  still  a 
moot  point ;  but  it  is  certain  that  vast  num- 
bers of  the  priests  live  upon  candles.  The 
subvention  allowed  them  by  the  governments 
is  so  miserablv  small,  that  but  from  the  re- 
venue they  derive  from  the  sale  of  votive 
caudles,  many  of  them  must  inevitably 
starve. 

Saving  these  four  pictures,  and  the  saint's 
ima^e,  which  last  is  the  precious  jewel  in 
the  head  of  this  toad-like  place,  there  is  no 
other  evidence  of  attempts  to  sacrifice  to  the 
graces,  in  the  Starosta's  house.  Every  other 
article  of  furniture  is  of  the  commonest, 
coarsest,  rudest,  wigwamiest  description.  The 
rotten  do«r  swings  on  leathern  ninges,  or 
bU\\)s  of  raw  hide  rather,  like  that  of  the 
watch  tower.  There  is  a  table  formed  of  two 
loii<r  iir-plauks  resting  upon  massive  tressels. 
Tlieiv  is  a  scanty  square  of  dirty  leather  on 
ir,  which  I  presume  serves  as  table-cloth, 
and  on  which  our  samovar  now  rests.  This 
tressel  table  has  a  most  hideous  resemblance 
to  the  high  bench  platform  ^ou  see  in  a  parish 
deadhouse  ;  and  I  am  horrified  by  the  coin- 
cidence, when  Alexis  tells  me  that  when  a 
man  dies  in  these  parts  his  corpse  is  laid  on 
the  table  to  be  howled  over,  and  that  to  say 
that  **  Ivan  is  on  the  table  "  is  synonymous, 
in  popular  parlance,  with  saying  that  Ivan  is 
dead.  I  want  to  be  off  from  ike  Starosta's 
house  immediately  after  this ;  but,  Alexis 
(who  is  the  laziest  young  cub  between  here 
and  Npookhopersk),  won't  hear  of  it,  and 
says  that  the  horses  haven't  had  half  enough 
rest  yet ;  so  I  continue  my  inventory.  All 
round  the  Balschol-Isba  tnere  runs  a  low 
wide  bench,  contrived  a  double  debt  to  pay  ; 
for  the  surplus  members  of  the  family,  for 
whom  there  is  no  room  in  the  family-vault 
bed,  lounge  on  the  bench  by  day,  and  sleep 
on  it  by  night.  I  wish  I  knew  what  there 
was  in  the  churchwarden's  pew  behind  the 

Partition.  More  beds  ?  Alexis  thinks  not. 
'he  Starosta's  riches,  perhaps.  Will  Alexis 
ajsk  ?  Alexis  asks,  or  says  that  he  does,  and 
listens  to  a  voluble  explanation  on  the  part 
of  the  Starosta,  with  a  desperate  attempt  at 
an  expression  of  wisdom  in  his  large  face  ; 
but,  when  I  ask  him  for  a  translation,  he  says 
it  doesn't  matter ;  and  I  have  a  worse  opinion 
of  liis  Buss  than  ever. 

Alexis  is  sitting  in  a  malformed  Chinese 
puzzle  on  a  large  scale  of  timber  once  painted 
green,  and  which  was  once,  to  the  btarosta's 


great  pride,  a  garden  chair  belonging  to 
absentee,  M.  de  Katorichaasoffl  I,  with 
usual  selfishness  and  disregard  for  the  feel 
of  others  (I  have  the  best  teacap,  too),  I 
usurped  an  old,  lon^,  low,  dormeuse  &at 
of  grey  Utrecht  velvet  (the  dearlv-beb 
furniture  covering  of  the  KnaBiana— Vlouz 
they  call  it,  par  excellenoe),  which  from 
and  maltreatment  resembles  in  its  black 
tawny  bundlings  nothinff  half  so  much  as 
skin  of  an  incorrigible  (ud  Tom,  who  his  i 
rather  a  bad  night  of  it  on  the  tiles.  Stil 
the  old  chair  had  four  legs  instead  of  th 
it  would  be  a  very  comfortable  old  eh 
Tliere  are  no  other  chairs,  no  other  seats,] 
the  bench,  and  that  offered — ^if  it  be  not 
sacred  a  thing  to  sit  down  upon — by  t 
vast  chest  of  wood  painted  black,  in 
corner. 

Til  is  chest  has  a  formidable  iron  hasp, 
a  padlock  almost  as  big  as  a  knocker,  an* 
further  braced  with  iron  bands.  It  is  i 
screwed  to  the  floor,  I  have  no  doubt  I 
the  sort  of  chest  that  Sindbad  the  u. 
might  have  taken  with  him  on  his  toju 
or  that  the  piratical  merman  in  Wasliin^ 
Irving's  delightful  Knickerbockeriana  mi 
have  floated  away  on  in  the  storm.  It  i 
chest  that  I  should  like  to  fill  with  dolh 
and  sprawl  at  full  lengrth  upon  till  de: 
came  for  change  for  a  three-seore-«n«l- 
nound  note.  It  is  such  a  chest  as  mi 
nave  served  for  the  pidce  de  refdstanoe  in 
Mistletoe  Bough  tragedy  —  if  this  wen 
baron's  hall  instead  of  a  Rassian  Mouji 
hut,  and  if  a  Bussian  baron's  ret&ic 
were  ever  blithe  and  gay,  or  kept  Christs 
holiday. 

I  suppose  that  in  this  chest  the  St&rc 
keeps  his  discharge  from  the  army- 
served  fifty  years  since,  and  was  at 
Borodino— which  he  cannot  read,  hot  wh 
big  black  eagle  he  is  never  tired  of  adn 
ing.  Likewise,  the  Sonnik,  or  Bussian  Ibi 
preter  of  Dreams,  coarsely  printed  at  £i 
on  grey  paper,  and  illustrated  with  glir 
daubs,  whose  letter-press  is  likewise  Chal 
to  him,  but  which  he  causes  one  of  his  k 
wives  who  can  read  (she  was  a  lady's-m 
once)  to  spell  over  to  him  occasionally.  1 
interpretations  do  not  stand  him  in  t 
valuable  stead,  certainly,  for  he  has  genen 
forgotten  the  dreams  themselves  l>«:foT« 
has  vicarious  recourse  to  the  dreani-lx 
Laid  up  within  the  recesses  of  this  monstr 
chest,  not  in  lavender,  but  in  a  blue  cot 
pocket-handkerchief  well  impregnated  » 
mahorka,  is  the  Starosta's  bine  cloth  can 
of  state — a  robe  only  worn  on  the  a- 
solemn  and  jubiUtory  occasions,  such  «  < 
of  the  angel's  visits  (so  few  and  far  betw. 
are  they)  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  to 
lands,  or  the  great  ecclesiastical  flutes  of 
egg-eating  Easter,  and  the  peppermint  bra 
moistened  Assumption.  This  cafY^u  is 
ample  robe,  possibly  of  genuine  indigcnd 
English  broadcloth,  which  would  be  worti 
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Leedi  or  Bmdford,  Ita  birtliplace,  |>erhapa 
fifty  sbilliDjjt ;  but  for  whieli  the  SUrosta  bits 
paid  at  the  fair  of  Wishnol-Woloschtchok 
(which  yon  are  not,  by  any  meana,  to  eonfound 
with  mj  Volno!)  as  luuch  £is  oue  huDilred 
roubles  in  paper  ftaBiguationSi  or  tv¥euty-6ve 
in  tiUer^a  matter  of  four  pounds  Euglbh. 
Thei  e  are  real  silver  buttoos  to  il,  aud  It  18 
lineil  with  Bilk,  and  encircled  by  the  gold  aud 
fidver-enibroidered  girdle  wliicli,  CitrefuIIy 
wrappetl  iu  tisBue-paper,  lies  beside  it ;  it  b  a 
very  swtsUlsh  and  dashing  gariu«nt.  His 
Btaroata^hip^a  ordinary  orwork-a^iay  costume 
is  a  long  loose  eoat  of  coarse  grey  frieze — very 
IHiih  iu  leitnre,  though  not  ia  foahton  ;  aud 
IL  belUcrowued  hat — we  hare  uot  yet  aeeii  it 
ou  Jiis  hend^  though — decidedly  Ir^ah,  both 
in  material  aiid  make.  The  sash  is  of  gaudy 
colours,  bul  of  the  coarsest  cotton  fabric  : 
purchased  at  the  GosijunoS-Dvor  of  Tw^r^ 
most  likely,  and  manufactured  iu  the  sham 
Manchester  mUl  of  some  seigneur  anxious  to 
increase  his  revenues  by  cotton  lord  ism,  Waa 
there  ever  such  a  land  of  contradictions  as 
this  Muscovy  I  Our  heaven-born  ai'istocracy, 
or  at  least  thejr  great  majority,  think  trade 
and  mimufactures  derogatory  to  the  pearls 
and  velvet  of  their  coroueis,  II  is  a  standing 
joke  wilh  us  that  we  have  one  peer  of  the 
realm  who  has  so  far  forgotten  his  dignity  as 
to  be  a  coal-uiercbant,  and  another  ivho  ia  a 
liD-iiiat).  Yet  the  Itusaian  aristocracy,  in- 
coui  par  ably  the  proudest  in  the  world,  do  not 
think  it  a  slur  on  their  dignitjr  to  work 
eotton^factories,  soap -hoi  ling  estaDlishmentSi 
Bitgar-bak^rieSj  can  die -manufactories,  tan^ 
neries,  and  iron-foundries.  Imagine  ^  Nor- 
folk, Westminster,  and  Co.,  bone-boilers, 
Vftuihall,  London  I " 

In  thb  trtiuk  of  suppositions  the  wsallhy 
Starostahas — sln^it  O  choir  of  Westminster 
Abticy  !  —  three  shirts  of  three  d  life  rent 
colours;  the  red,  white,  and  blue;  bul  he 
wears  them  not»  No  ;  wary  old  man  I  He 
keeps  them  against  tlie  day  when  Sopbron^ 
the  oilv  drunkard  shall  be  married^  or  some 
one  other  of  his  numerous  grand-children 
shall  enter  into  the  wediied  state.  There 
is,  actually  and  politically,  a  considerable 
infusion  of  communism  in  the  rival  insti- 
tutions of  tins  incoherent  nightmare  country ; 
and  J  as  regards  garments,  the  doctrines  of 
Mt^aleurs  Proudhon  and  Robert  OHreu 
arc  astonishingly  prev*alent  among  the  com- 
mon neoplep  The  fable  of  the  tw^o  friends 
who  had  hut  one  coat,  hat,  and  addenda 
between  them  is  realised  here.  Sous  wear 
their  fathers*  shirts,  and  grandiires  their 
grtindsona^  hats.  The  sodahsm  as  regards 
bootfi  ia  wonderfal.  The  peasant  htsses 
wear  the  f^easant  lads*  boot4  habitually  (not 
as  a  ta^k  aUutted  to  a  subjugated  sex,  of 
wearing  tlje  new  boots  easy  for  the  men  folk 
to  walk  in,  but  turn  and  turn  about.  If 
Taeil  be  at  home,  Tatiana  goes  to  the  fiebls  in 
VacSrs  upper-leathers,  and  vice  vers4,)  Very 
frequently  there  are  but  two  pairs  of  boots  to 


a  rery  numerous  family,  and  great  economy 
is  necessarily  obaerved  in  weariog  them. 
You  may  often  see,  even  in  the  suburbs  of 
Petersburg  and  Moscow,  gangs  of  peasant 
gixk  and  young  men  returning  from  the 
day*s  work,  the  comelieat  and  strongest  wear- 
ing their  family  boots,  the  otlier^  shod 
either  with  the  onlinary  lapti,  or  bark- basket 
shoeSj  or  going  altogether  bare-foot.  If 
it  be  rainy  weather,  the  much -prized 
family  boots  are  carried  slang  crosswise 
over  the  shoulders,  No  Vacil  or  Tatiana 
dare,  for  bis  or  her  life,  run  the  risk  of 
itiiuring  the  paternal  slippers  by  contact 
With  mud,  or  water.  The  result,  on  the  re- 
turn to  the  uatprnnl  hovel,  would  be  such  & 
fearful  application  of  leather  —  not  boot- 
leather,  but  of  a  thinner  and  more  fiemble 
description,  and  not  to  the  feet,  as  would  cause 
Vacil  to  howl,  and  Tatiajm  to  cry  her  not 
very  handsome  eyes  out.  A  bran  new  ])air 
of  boots  are  to  a  l^ussian  a  prize  of  in  Unite 
vaine*  I  have  seen  a  Moujik,  or  an  Isi^hvj>^t* 
ehik,  who  ha*  bcBn  able  to  treat  himself 
to  such  a  luxury,  for  the  first  time  in  two 
yeai-s,  perhaps,  lying  on  a  bench,  or^and 
this  is  jnst  as  likely — on  the  ground,  with  his 
new  booted  legs,  raised  hi^h  above  his  head 
against  a  wall,  contemplating  their  newnea^, 
toughness,  and  Ihicknesa,  and  inhaling  their 
vUlanous  odour  with  the  half-drowsy,  half- 
delirious  mansuetude  of  an  opium-eater  of 
the  Theriarki*Tcharchi,  over  his  tifth  pipe. 

The  Starosta  must  have  a  fur  robe,  too*  in 
this  chest  ;  an  well  as  those  tilthy  sheepskins 
which  lie  on  the  lop  of  the  stove.  It  must 
be  a  foxskin  schouba ;  or,  perhaps,  a  brown- 
bearskin,  originally  the  properly  of  a  very 
grisly  customer  of  that  ilk,  shot  in  a  Carelian 
foiYst,  by  one  of  Im  sons  while  on  a  hunting 
excursion  with  his  noble  Barynn,  and  which 
he,  having  been  miserably  liuggedj  clawed, 
and  mangled  in  the  ursine  strife,  was 
graciously  allowed  to  keep.  And,  finally,  in 
this  chest  of  chests,  there  is  a  leathern  bag 
full  of  copper  copecks,  and  odd  pieces  of  the 
strangest  and  most  ancient  coins  the  Starosta 
has  been  able,  in  the  course  of  a  long  life- 
time^ to  collect.  The  Russians,  high  and  low, 
have  a  curious  and  decided  turn  for  numis- 
matics. There  ia  scarcely  a  gentleman  of  any 
pretensions  to  taste,  who  does  not  p>53e«s 
something  like  a  cabinet  of  rare  and  antique 
coins  and  medals ;  and  I  have  seen  in  some 
merchants'  leather- bag  collections,  such 
weird,  barbaric,  dark  age  moneys  and  tokens, 
as  would  make  the  eyet  of  the  curators  of 
our  museums  to  twinkle,  and  their  mouths 
to  water. 

This  is  the  house  of  the  Starosta,  After  all,  I 
might  have  given  a  very  lucid  idea  of  a  Russian 
peasant's  house,  by  repeating  a  succinct  tie* 
seription  given  me  by  a  certain  voting  Rus- 
sian, soon  after  my  arrival  in  St*  Fete ns burg, 
"  A  Moujik'a  house,"  he  said,  "  is  dark,  tmd 
made  of  wood  j  the  floor  is  greyi  the  walls  are 
^^^j  and  the  roof  is  grey ;  you  can  cut  the 
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smell  of  oily  fish  and  cabbage-soup  with  a 
hatch ot,  and  at  night  you  can  hear  the  bugs 
bark."  (Voiis  enteudrez  aboyer  lea  punaises.) 


CYRANO  BE  BERGERAC. 


The  position  occupied  by  Cvrano  de  Ber- 
gcrac  in  litei-ary  history  is  the  reverse  of 
eminent.  When  people  write  about  the  Gul- 
liver's Travels  of  Swift,  they  sometimes  set 
down  certain  imaginary  voyages  of  one 
Cyj-auo  de  Bergerac  as  likely  to  have  sug- 
gested to  the  sarwistic  dean  the  notion  oi 
doing  something  else  on  a  simil.-ir  plan  ;  and 
this  hypothesis  is  invariably  followed  by  the 
assertion  that,  if  it  be  true,  the  imitation  far 
surpassed  the  original.  Cyrano  de  Bergerac 
receives  al>out  the  same  degree  of  honour 
which  is  awarded  to  the  falling  apple  that  set 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  a-thinking  about  the  theory 
of  gi-avitation.  Cynino  de  Bergerac  set  Dean 
Swift  a-thinking :  thus  he  fultilled  his  mis- 
sion, 80^  there  is  an  end  of  Cyrano  de  Ber- 
gerac. 

Under  these  circumstances,  if  anybody 
dwells  on  Cyrano's  name  long  enough  to 
think  at  all  about  it,  beyond  remarking  that 
it  is  somewhat  singular  and  imuosiug,  he 
will  doubtless  make  up  his  mina  tliat  tlie 
s:iid  Cyrano  wrote  an  exceedingly  stupid  book, 
destined,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  be  excelled 
by  the  protluctious  of  later  wits.  Now,  it  is 
precisely  this  impression  that  we  hope  to 
remove  by  the  ])resent  article.  We  hope  to 
make  some  people  believe  tliat  Cyrano  de 
Bergerac  deserves  a  bettfer  position  than  one 
which  fluctuates  between  absolute  oblivion 
and  an  unhonoured  post  in  the  rank  and 
tile  of  literature,  and  that  his  book  is  well 
worthy  the  slight  trouble  of  a  perusal.  It 
is  not  only  not  stupid,  but  it  is  exceedingly 
amusing  and  clever.  The  great  portion  of  it 
is  marked  by  that  tone  of  vraisemblance 
that  renders  Gulliver's  Tales  so  attractive ; 
the  incidents  are  far  more  varied  and  inge- 
nious than  in  that  celebrated  work  ;  the 
satire  afcainst  social  prejudices  and  conven- 
tions is  equally  penetrating  and  sometimes 
equally  cynical  Let  us  add,  that  Cyrano's 
book  fx)ssesse8  a  charm  for  the  intellectual 
reader  to  which  there  is  nothing  correspond- 
ing in  Swift — namely,  a  reverence  for  science, 
manifested  throughout.  For  the  bulk  of 
mankind  he  shows,  perhaps,  little  more 
respect  than  Swift  for  the  Yahoos  ;  but  with 
science  he  plays  lovingly.  With  the  Voyaffe 
to  the  Country  of  the  Ilouyhnhnms,  he  would 
probably  have  sympathised  but  not  with  the 
Voyage  to  Laputa,  with  its  comprehensive 
sneer,  spreading  over,  not  only  speculative 
philosophy  but  practical  science.  lie  flourished 
at  an  epoch  when  natural  science  was  in  its  flrst 
dawn,  when  all  the  thinkers  of  the  age  were 
insiiired  by  Bacon,  Descartes,  G.dileo,  and 
GiLss-endi ;  and  his  book  clearly  betokens  a 
mind  that  hailed  the  advancing  light,  albeit 
disposed  to  regard  the  new  revelations  in  a 


fantastic  spirit.  Though  he  constracta  ma^ 
vels  with  the  faoility  of  a  Munchausen,  and 
with  the  same  regard  for  the  relations  cf 
cause  and  eflect,  which  thus  become  ridicoloos 
from  the  absurdities  for  which  they  are 
forced  to  account,  he  leaves  no  doubt  in  Lii 
reader's  mind  that  he  seriously  believes  in 
the  Epicurean  system,  in  a  plurality  of  worliii 
and  in  the  atomic  theory,  propouuded  in  lu« 
day  by  Gasscndi,  and  that  fie  has  some  crude 
notions  of  the  theory  of  attraction,  afle^ 
wards  perfected  by  Newton.  Indeed,  it  ii 
hard  not  to  surmise  that  the  diflfusion  U 
scientitic  truths  in  an  amusing  form  was  ce 
of  the  objects  of  his  book. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  work  itself  vt 
may  as  well  dispose  of  a  question,  wLkk  . 
doubtless  has  been  suggested  to  some  of  cc 
readers  by  the  title  of  this  article — Who  vu 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac?  To  this  question «« 
rejdy  tliat  Savin ien  Cyrano  de  Bergerv 
(that's  his  full  name)  was  an  officer  in  die 
French  service,  born  at  the  Ch&ccau  de  Bo- 
gerac,  in  the  Perigord,  about  the  var 
sixteen  hundred  and  twenty^  and  tfp«- 
ciidly  distinguished  as  a  reckless  dudLA 
Wounded  at  the  siege  of  Arras  in  eiitea 
hundred  and  forty-one^  he  is  said  to  Ivt 
quitted  the  service,  and  to  have  der^ 
himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  foicing 
himself  by  sheer  intimittatiou  into  a  cUss 
taught  by  Gassendi.  In  sixteen  handled  aad 
fifty- five,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-fiv^  ^ 
die<i  in  consequence  of  an  accident,  loriiig 
behind  him  the  reputation  of  a  peuust 
atheist.  His  literary  celebrity  during  hit  liie- 
time  was  baaed  upon  a  tragedy  called  Ajip- 

5ine,  and  a  comedy  entitled  Le  Pbiatt 
ou4  singular  as  the  first  play  in  which  a  pro- 
vincial dhilect  was  ever  introduced  upoD  (iie 
Parisian  stage.  The  Coniijcal  History  of  the 
States  and  Empires  of  tlie  Moon,  and  tk 
Comical  History  of  the  States  and  Empjfi 
of  the  Sun,  were  published  after  his  death  bj 
his  friend,  M.  Lebret.  To  these,  which  fura 
one  continuous  narrative,  we  now  proceed 
without  further  introduction. 

The  record  of  Cprrano's  Voyage  to  the 
Moon  commences  with  the  short  report  of  i 
discussion  between  himself  and  a  party  of /^J 
companions  as  to  the  nature  of  tue  satellite. 
He  IS  laughed  to  scorn,  when  he  maintsins 
the  opinion  that  the  moon  is  inhabited;  but  is 
confirmed  in  his  belief  by  the  diacoveiy  on 
his  table  of  a  volume  of  Ckrdan,  in  which  the 
same  doctrine  is  asserted  in  the  testimoDj  of 
two  mysterious  [old  men,  who  paid  the  pU- 
losopher  a  supernatural  visit.  JN'ot  satis^nl 
however,  with  mere  theory,  he  resolvei » 
inspect  the  moon  in  person  ;  and  to  thvt^^ 
he  fastens  round  about  him  a  numiicr  of 
vialir  filled  with  dew,'^hich,  rising  ioto  the 
air,  under  the  influence  of  the  moruiDg-sao, 
lift  him  high  above  the  earth,  but  in  a  wrong 
direction,  for  the  moon  appears  farther  otf 
than  ever.  To  prevent  further  continuance 
in  the  wrong  patn,  he  breaks  several  of  the 
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viftk  and  demwDds  to  Uie  e&rth^  wberei  to 
hia  ■atoniahfiient,  there  ia  everj  appearance  of 
noou^diLy  I  althou^h^  according  to  his  own 
coriipriittittciiif  U  oiiij^it  to  t)«  mtdDight,  Ttie 
eni^ioa  ia  aiJved  )yy  the  diacovery  that  he  it 
ill  Uftnada,  tlje  earth  having  accomplished  a 
fMU'tial  revdutbti  beti^nth  hb  fe^t,  while  he 
witii  HUfipv nded  in  tuid^airt  Here  he  b  brought 
before  tlie  vjc^prov,  who  givea  htm  a  ho^pUa- 
liie  reception,  aiiff  emers  into  a  di>*euaaiini  on 
the  6ni\tkr  syatemi  in  which  Cyrano  niaiDtiiixi^ 
the  MiOtlern  theory,  which  plucea  thesnu  iu  th« 
ceritre. 

The  argument  is  earrted  on^  not  in  an 
abstrnee  ujwnner,  but  by  a  eonatatit  aj>peal  to 
CO  rum  on  aeijae,  and  by  alhifiioiia  of  tht;  most 
pofHilur  kiml.  To  sup^iOE^  that  the  gre^t 
Imuiiiary  turned  r^mud  such  au  insignifiiL'ant 
poiiil  as  the  earth,  is  ns  iibsiurd  aa  to  believe 
that  a  grate  revolves  to  roo^at  a  lark  ;  aud, 
aa  ifV  uie  hypotheaia*  Uiat  the  sun  tnei^ly 
exists  for  the  use  of  tt-rreetrial  tnau,  we 
otji^ht  rather  to  thiok  that  wc  catch  ray  a 
deEstiii4;d  for  higher  piir[>oat«,  jiwt  as  a  low^ 
feiluw  in  the  utrt'ct  luay  accidenLuUy  be 
ligbtt'd  by  the  kiiig*a  torch. 

Tiie  notion  of  yiaiiirig  the  mtjon  ia  not 
abiuidoned,  aiid  CvrAno  now  con^trneta  a 
machine,  which  he  tiova  not  doaely  deAcrihe, 
but  in  which  a  spring  ^eenia  to  be  the  most 
impi^rtant  element*  Hia  first  eaaay  proves 
nnforuirtate  ;  he  getna  At^vere  tumble,  which 
oblij*L>s  him  to  return  to  hia  lodging  and  rub 
hhuHt^lf  over  with  beef*niarrow,  aa  a  remetly 
for  his  briiiaea  ;  and  what  k  atill  worae,  the 
machine  ia  picked  up  by  aouie  soldiera,  who 
eonct'ive  that  by  aurroxuidiug  it  with  f usees 
tht^y  may  uae  it  as  a  gigantic  r^icketf  which 
will  have  ali  the  apijenrance  of  a  tiyjug' 
dra^^'on.  Jusi  as  a  aoluier  Ja  lighting  one  of 
tht^  fiiaei!a  iu  the  principal  aquare  of  Quebec, 
the  outraged  machine  ia  diacoveted  by  its 
lawful  maater,  who  jumps  into  it^  with  tiie 
intention  of  tearing  otf  the  comtnifitihlea. 
Too  Uti9 !  The  dreworks  at  once  take  him  up 
Into  the  cloud  A,  and  iie  has  all  the  horror  vi 
ascendittg  in  the  midat  of  a  general  eombua^ 
tioD. 

Sti'ange  to  say,  after  the  fuseei  have 
burned  out,  and  the  machine  has  fallen  fi'om 
liim^  he  aiitl  c<mtltiuea  risijig.  It  i^  the  moon 
that  now  attracts  him,  by  her  action  ou  the 
beef -marrow ;  and,  after  another  violent  fall, 
he  tiuds  him^lf  under  one  of  th«  lunar  trees^ 
not  materially  injared  by  hia  voyage. 

The  landscape  which  meets  his  gaze,  fills 
him  with  admiration,  and  affords  him  an 
opportunity  of  dilating  upon  the  pietureaque 
objeetA  that  do  not  ditfer  from  those  oi 
th«  earth  J  save  by  tiieir  superior  beauty. 
The  finit  person  he  meeta,  is  a  young  mau, 
who  id,  like  himself  a  travtiler  from  the  aub- 
lunar  region,  but  who  haa  ncccmpliadied  his 
voyage  by  means  far  more  ingenious  than 
eitberof  tlioae  devised  by  Cyrano,  having 
first  taken  a  loadstone^iwo  feet  aquare^^ — lie 
extraotid  ite  eraeMce^  and  farmed  of  it  a  mo- 


Meifately  abed  balL  Then  aeattog  him^lf  iu 
a  machine  of  iron,  he  threw  the  ball  a4  high 
aa  be  coutd,  and  at  once  it  drew  up  the 
machine,  till  it  was  again  in  hia  hands,  A 
series  of  throwa  bringing  him  nearer  and 
riearer  to  the  moon^  be  at  last  reached  its 
fiurf«ioe,  having  taki^n  extra  precautiona  to 
bre^-^k  hia  fall  at  the  laat  atage.  Through  all 
the  author^a  extriLvagaucies  the  notion  of 
attraction  seems  ever  uppermost  in  hia 
mind. 

The  episode  of  th%  young  traveller  comes 
to  an  abrupt  conclusion,  and  Cyrano  next 
meet^a  two  inhabitants  of  the  moon,  who 
dilFer  from  en  bin  mi r  men  by  their  coloaaal 
siMure  (twelve  cubits  ia  their  avenige  height) 
and  the  custom  of  wiilking  on  all-four^.  Be* 
ing  taken  to  the  nmu'eat  town,  he  is  confidt^d 
to  the  care  of  a  citizen,  who  ia  accustomed  to 
keep  rare  animalsi  and  who,  delighted  with 
the  possesaiun  of  so  extraordinary  a  dw&if, 
makes  him  perfoi'm  all  aorta  of  tricks,  and 
exhibits  him  to  the  public  for  a  pecuniary 
con^iderHtion.  From  this  degrading  situation 
poor  Cyrano  is  delivered  by  a  singnlai-  per- 
aooage,  who  accoata  him  in  Greek,  and  ia  no 
other  than  the  eid^vant  Gt^nius  of  So- 
crates, wiiO|  bei[)g  a  native  of  the  sun, 
visits  the  moon  and  earth  at  pleasure, 
lu&trueted  by  the  kins,  who  wi«bea  to  s^e 
the  dwarf  at  courts  tlie  demon  dons  the 
form  of  an  athletic  young  man,  who  hna  judt 
dicfl  in  a  hi»spital,  and,  adopting  the  m^mid 
fashion  of  w^tlking  ujkju  aU-foura,  cjii'ries 
Cyrnno  on  hia  back  to  an  inn,  where  he  in  to 
await  the  royal  pleasuri3.  Here  he  m  aurpi  Isivd 
with  a^ort  of  Barmecide  rejuu^t^  Bi^att'd  nt  a 
table,  on  whieh  no  sort  of  comestible  ia 
apparent^  be  iakA  for  aome  fiou]\  when  the 
room  is  at  once  lilkd  with  a  mo«t  eavonry 
odour,  Tlie  requeat  of  the  eoui  tt^ous  demon 
that  he  will  tini^h  his  aoup,  and  take  soruo- 
thing  else,  rutEt^s  hia  temper,  and  *'  Where 

the  d- ia  tlte  fioup  7  "*  is  hia  not  unnatural 

ejaculation.  Ue  is  now  infortned  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  tnuon  live  exclusiivLdy  on 
stcaiUf  anii  that  the  whole  ail  of  cooking  con* 
siatt  in  the  eollectiou  of  a  variety  of  deticiaita 
exhalationa  within  hirge  veasela,  which  are 
opeaed  in  accordance  with  the  varying  taste 
of  the  lunar  bon-vivanta.  In  tpite  of  this 
explanation,  Cyrano  desires  more  subtiitantial 
fare,  and  a  dozen  of  larks  are  accordingly  shot 
with  a  composition  that  kills  and  toto^tg 
them  at  the  same  moment.  The  currency 
of  the  country  is  as  light  aa  the  food,  con- 
sisting of  copies  of  vei'aea  submitted  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Mint,  ami  valued  according 
to  a  taritf  of  merit.  Hence,  a  poet  is  always 
rich;  and  biockhra^ie  alone  the  of  starviitioa, 
A  sonnet  covers  the  exijensea  of  two  pei'suns 
at  a  leaj'ectaljlc  holt?l  for  an  entire  week* 

By  order  o(  the  kmg,  Cvrano  is  no  soc^ner 
pre^utt*d  at  courts  than  he  ia  given  oa  a  com- 
panion CO  a♦S]l;ls^  "1  ...T*! M,  who  has  cume 

to  the  moon  to  >  inquisition  in 

hifl  own  country ^  .^^  .„  ...^ .  ~>y  tlte  queen  m 
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an  ape.  This  Castilian  is  a  supporter  of  the 
atomic  theory,  and  his  rlisconrses  with  his 
fellow  captive  on  the  suhject  of  atoms  and  a 
vacuum,  are  in  the  spirit  of  Lucretius.  The 
author  here  is  no  lonjjer  the  fantastic  no- 
velist, hut  the  zealous  disciple  of  Gasscndi. 

The  presence  in  the  kingdom  of  two  beings, 
human  in  shape,  diminutive  in  stature,  and 
biped  by  habit  or  nature,  not  only  causes  a 
great  commotion  in  the  multitude,  but  pro- 
(luoes  a  schism  among  the  learned,  and  the 
question,  whether  Cyrano  and  his  friend  are 
really  to  be  deemecl  human  or  not,  is  the 
leading  topic  of  the  day.  The  old  assertion, 
that  man  ny  holding  his  head  erect  demon- 
strates his  superiority  to  the  brutes  has  ever 
been  a  favourite  common>place.  Hence  thei-e 
is  humour  as  well  as  ingenuity  in  the  argu- 
ment used  by  the  orthodox  lunar  party,  who 
would  disprove  the  humanity  of  the  two  ter- 
restrials, on  the  cround  of  their  biped  condi- 
tion. ^  Only  look  how  they  lift  their  hearls 
towartls  heaven ;  the  universal  privation 
thejr  endure  is  the  cause  of  this  position,  by 
which  they  lament  to  heaven  that  they^were 
born,  and  request  permission  to  partake  of 
our  leavings.  But  we— we  have  our  heads 
directed  downwards  that  we  mav  contemplate 
the  wealth  that  we  possess,  in  the  full  convic- 
tion that  there  is  nothing  above  us  to  be  de- 
sired in  our  present  liappy  condition."  Again : 
'*We  walk  on  all-fours,  because  beings  so 
precious  could  not  be  trustetl  to  a  less  firm 
position  ;  we  rest  upon  four  pillars  that  we 
may  not  falL  But,  as  for  these  ti^'o  brutes, 
nature  has  only  placed  them  on  two  paws, 
dooming  the  pre8er\'ation  of  such  paltry 
things  unworthy  of  her  solicitude." 

The  discussions  that  arise  as  to  the  true 
character  of  the  extraordinary  dwarfs,  are 
deemed  so  dangei'ous  to  the  public  faith,  that 
a  decree  is  issued  declaring  that  Cyrano  is 
simply  a  bird  without  feathers,  and  fie  is  con- 
sequently put  into  a  cage.  Here,  from  the 
concourse  of  visitors,  he  gradually  learns 
the  langjTiage  of  the  people,  and  displays  so 
much  wit^  that  a  new  decree  is  necessary  to 
declare  that  these  signs  of  intellect  are  to  bo 
attributed  to  no  higlier  source  than  animal 
instinct.  These  official  measures  do  not  curb 
the  sj)irit  of  faction  ;  the  ]>arty  in  favour  of 
Cyrano  increases  in  strength ;  his  condition 
is  examined  anew  ;  and,  at  last^  through  the 
exertions  of  hostile  savans  he  is  formally 
brought  to  trial,  for  the  impious  assertion, 
that  the  moon  from  which  he  came  is  a  world, 
an<l  that  the  world  on  which  he  stands  is  only 
a  moon.  A  death  by  drowning  is  the  punish- 
ment proper  to  offences  of  the  sort,  but  Cy- 
rano 18  saved  by  the  arguments  of  a  wise 
advocate,  who  contends  that  if  the  prisoner 
is  a  man,  he  has  aright  to  freedom  of  thought; 
if  he  is  a  brute,  he  has  merely  8iK)ken  by 
native  instinct,  and  cannot  l>e  regarded  as  a 
criminal.  The  first  of  these  positions  enables 
the  author  to  inculcate  religious  toleration 
and  scientific  freedom  in  a  manner  that,  in 


his  day,  was  considered  audacious.  The  advo- 
cate proves  afterwards  to  be  Cyrano's  old 
friend,  the  Demon  of  Socrates,  who  has  pat 
on  this  new  shape  to  effect  his  deliverance. 

With  the  liberation  of  Cyrano,  whu  ii. 
however,  forced  to  make  a  public  recantaiioii 
of  his  heresies,  his  adventures  in  the  mooo  ; 
conclude,  and  the  rest  of  his  sojourn  is  cliieflj  . 
occupied  with  a  record  of  the  theories  pro-  .j 
pounded  by  divers  lunar  sagesL  These  ut,  .\ 
for  the  most  part,  startlingr  paradoxes,  miio-  ii 
tained  in  a  style  that  renders  it  some:! ma   ! 


difficult  to  discover  whether  the  author  U'n 
jest  or  earnest.    Youth   is   declared  to  be 
more  worthy  of  respect  than  age  ;  the  dm 
of  child  to  parent  is  explained  away,  wiu'i 
cynicism  which  anticipuates  Swifb  ;  and  tU 
cruelty  of  cutting  live  cabtMif^es  is  exposed  ii 
a  florid  strain  of  virtuous  indignation :— ^]>o 
you  not  believe,  in  truth,  that  if  this  pbu 
could  speak  when  it  was  cut,  it  would  mt.- 
*  Man — my  dear  brother,  what  have  I  done  to 
merit  death  ?    I  only  grow  in  gardens ;  I  ub 
never  found  in  a  savage  place,  where  I  micai 
live  in  security  ;  I  soorn  all  society  but  thise. 
Scarcely  am  I  planted,  in  thy  gaiden,  tba, 
to  show  my  kindly  feeling,  I  expand — I  opn 
my  arms.    I  offer  thee  my  children  in  tlb* 
grain ;  and  thon  repayest  my  kindnoi  bf 
cutting  off  my  head.*    Tliis  is  the  diseoone, 
that  the  cabbage  would  hold,  if  it  had  the 
command  of  worda    Well,  then,     fieeanieit 
is  unable  to  eorapUin  are  we  justified  id  dotDe 
it  all  the  mischief  that  it  cannot  premt/ 
If  I  find  a  miserable  wretch  bound,  aa  I, 
without  a  crime,  kill  him  because  he  isunaUe 
to  defend  himself  t    Perhaps  a  cabbage  pos- 
sesses an  universal  intellect;  a  perfect  tnow- 
ledge  of  all  things.    Perhaps  for  this  vwt 
reason,  it  has  been  provided,  not  with  organ 
like  ours — like  those  of  creatures  who  are 
endowed  with  a  weak  and  fallible  rea«n 
— but  with  others,  more  ingeniously  elabo- 
rated, stronger,  and  more  numerous;  mih 
which  it  carries  on  its  high  speculation^'' 

A  desire  to  return  to  earth  having  Ukea 
possession  of  Cyrano,  he  is  carried  lliek  hj 
the  friendly  demon,  who  sets  him  down  at  hii 
own  request  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Borne. 
No  sooner  has  be  touched  terra  firma  than  be 
is  assailed  by  dogs,  with  a  ferocity  for  which 
he  cannot,  at  first,  account.  At  last  he  rec>jl- 
lects  that  dogs  are  in  the  hahit  of  bavin?  &t 
the  moon,  and  conjectures  that  the  smell  of 
the  moon  fresh  upon  him,  has  been  detected 
by  the  canine  nostril.  By  lying  for  some 
hours  in  the  sun  he  removes  this  incoih 
venience;  the  dogs  bark  at  him  no  loiiirer: 
and  after  having  gratified  his  curiositr  i!>r 
viewing  the  wonders  of  Home,  he  sets  sali  ^ir 
his  own  country. 

So  ends  the  first  of  his  two  books.  The 
second  commences  with  his  arrival  in  France, 
when  he  publishes  the  narrative  of  liis  lunar 
expedition,  and  at  onoe  becomes  a  literary 
lion.  Soon,  however,  admiration  for  his 
genius  degenerates  into  a  suspicion  that  heii 
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a  wlziinl,  ADil  h«  ia  coiiaequeDtly  lodged  in 
the  juiflOD  of  ToiiloD.  Through  the  iutei> 
venliou  of  powerful  fineiiik  he  is,  nevertheless^ 
allawecl  to  AUiiise  himself  in  his  own  way,  and 
he  eujploys  hia  time  iu  the  coDstruetion  of  a 
new  machine.  This  coaetatiS  of  a  large  box 
L^kh  an  aperture  at  the  top  aud  bottom^  nnd 
^^^BoUow  crystal  glub^j  Hkewiae  with  an  nper- 
^^fee,  which  ia  fitted  closely  to  the  opening  at 
W  the  top  of  the  box.  The  globe  is  moreover 
I  cut  into  fiicets,  which,  like  &o  many  lenses,  are 
capable  of  concentrating  tlie  raya  of  the  aim 
in  the  interior  of  the  mholiine.  Placing  thta 
machine  on  the  terrace  of  his  prison,  and 
ieatiiig  himself  within,  he  soon  finds  the  city 

tof  Toulon  digappear  beneath  his  leeL  The 
rays  of  the  eun  have,  a^  he  ha*!  purposed, 
created  a  Tacuum  within  the  globe,  aud  the 
external  air  rushing  in  through  the  nether 
aperture  U>  supply  the  void,  ha;*  lifted  him  up 
with  its  Viol e nee j  so  that  he  is  once  more  an 
atrial  traveller.  After  floating  for  four 
months  in  the  higher  reg[iona  without  taking 
fockl  or  feeling  hunger  (for  his  proximity  to 
the  suUf  increasing  the  supply  of  radical  heat, 
has  reudei'^d  other  nutrition  unnecesaaiy), 
he  alifrhts  on  a  ^lar  spot,  which  ia  a  world  in 
itself,  and  meets  a  little  man*  who  discourses 
with  him  in  a  language  which  he  has  never 
heard  before,  but  of  which,  neyertheles4)  he 
can  understand  ever^  word.  Thia  language 
la  an  ideal  tongue,  in  which  words  exactly 
correspond  to  the  t^iioga  sign  tiled,  and  there- 
fore evtry  rational  being  can  comprehend  it 
by  a  Bort  of  instinct.  Aller  hearing  from  the 
little  man  a  grave  dUcouriie  on  the  origin  of 
the  worlds  Cyrano  proceeds  ou  bis  voyage* 
and,  approaching  still  nearer  to  the  sun,  is 
astonished  to  tind  that  the  machine  ha^ 
suddenly  disappeared,  and  that  he  is  float- 
ing along  Burrouuded  by  nothing  hut  sky* 
However,  when  he  stretches  out  his  arms,  he 
comes  into  contact  with  aii  unseen  obstacle, 
and  when  he  looks  at  his  own  body,  his 
heart  J  liver,  and  Imi^s  are  visible.  The 
mystery  is  now  solved : — he  la  still  in  the 
macViiue  as  before^  but  the  auUp  with  its 
natural  tendency  to  purify  matter  from  its 
opacity,  lias  rendered  it  so  completely  trans- 
parent that  it  is  no  longer  an  object  of 
vision.  On  living  things  the  action  of  the 
snu  is  less  powerful  ;  and  hence  his  own 
frame  ia  only  rendered  sufficiently  transpa- 
rent to  allow  of  the  internal  revelations 
before  mentioned.  Through  the  increased 
rarefaction  of  the  air,  there  now  seems  con- 
sidemblc  danger  that  the  sun  will  never  be 
reached ;  for,  only  a  slight  breeze,  scarcely 
sufficient  to  sustain  the  traveller,  enters  the 
lower  aperture  of  the  box*  However^  such  is 
the  influence  of  the  will  on  the  boiiy  in  tbe>e 
sublime  regions,  that  the  mere  desire  to 
toueh  the  parent  of  light  draws  CyraiQO 
tawiiAk  hit  goal ;  And,  preasing  against  th§ 
interior  of  the  box^  he  forces  it  along  wltk 
him.  Weary  of  tho  machine  which  has  now 
become  u&  incumbrance,  ht   feeb   for  tlie, 


door,  opens  it,  and  gets  out ;  but,  in  so  doing, 
accidentally  breaks  the  crystal  plobe.  A 
noise  like  thunder  ensues ;  the  machine  ftUIs 
by  Ita  own  weight,  and  Cyrano  sees  it  iu  itj 
descent ;  for,  it  naturally  passes  through 
those  lower  regions,  in  which  matter  becomes 
opacpie. 

Two  and  twenty  months  have  elapsed  since 
Cymno'a  departure  from  Toulon,  when  he 
seta  hh  foot  on  the  luminous  plains  of  the 
aun,  where  flakes  of  burning  a  now  seem  to 
compose  the  soiL  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  thia 
new  world  that  he  is  equally  at  his  ease 
in  any  altitude.  Whether  he  walks  on  his 
feet,  or  on  his  head  ;  whether  he  stands  on 
his  ear  or  his  elbow,  he  always  feels  upright, 
Thia  phenomenon  may  easily  be  explaitie*!: 
The  sun  is  a  world  without  a  centre,  and  as 
weight  is  nothing  but  the  attraction  of  ii  body 
to  the  centre,  a  body  ou  the  surfaf^e  of  the 
sun  is  naturally  without  wei^fht.  How  mar^ 
veliously  are  truth  and  fallacy  mixed  up 
together  in  this  argument  I 

After  ranch  wandering,  Cyrano  fin  da  him- 
self at  the  foot  of  a  tree  with  a  golden  trunk, 
silver  branches,  and  flowers,  and  leaves  com- 
posed of  precious  stones.  While  hla  eyes  are 
tixed  upon  a  potuegranate,  that  in  a  mass  of 
rubies,  and  hia  ears  are  regaled  by  the  song 
of  a  nightingale  seated  In  the  tree^  a  little 
head  mues  from  the  fruit,  and  presently  a 
diminutive  form  beg^ina  gradually  to  manifest 
itself,  until  its  full  development  being  at* 
tained,  it  drops  nt  his  feet.,  a  perfect  human 
being,  no  tiilUr  than  hia  thumb.  The  ^i^toti- 
ishmt^nt  awakene<l  by  this  marvel  is  inere^^sed 
by  the  solution  of  the  entira  tree  into  a  mul' 
titnde  of  tiny  men  of  whom  the  humanised 
{>omegranate  ia  king.  These  execute  a  furious 
dance,  their  movements  being  ao  nL|iid  that 
it  soon  becomes  impossible  to  di^cerii  their 
individual  fortn%  till  at  last  they  are  all 
n  I  nailed  together  so  aa  to  form  a  yuuug  mun^ 
of  middle  size.  Some  Ungliah  readei^  may 
poaaibly  be  reminded  of  the  curioua  figure  in 
the  frontispiece  to  Hobbe*a  Leviathan. 

The  middle'Sissed  young  man  i^emmitki  deft* 
titute  of  animntiou  until  the  little  king  jampfl 
dowu  his  throat,  when  he  expLaisB  %&  eactM- 
ordinary  proceedings  that  have  takni  pIsoA 
before  the  eyea  of  the  wonderinf  tn^cUer. 
The  people,  whom  he  hit  jmt  seen,  af« 
inhabitanta  of  the  brighter  puts  of  tite  M% 
who,  to  amtise  themxirm  hw  ttmwwUm^  kmi^ 
in  the  first  Insfcuioe^takM  tfeeftfmof  «i^gks: 
the  king  ben^miof  m  ■i§tiiylii,  to  rmrfiiiiii 
them  with  hk  wem^  Om  mm-  foute  ihtf 
have  met  villi  m  wa^^^am^  ^  t^  < 
region^  vIki  ham 
for  tbo  m^lamm^ 
poMible  to  Mft  ni  «f 
throodi  a  «m  tf  ta^ 
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remains  unchanged,  has  agreed  to  return  to 
her  liome,  in  the  darker  regiona. 

This  explanation  being  given,  the  little 
kin<(,  resuming  the  form  of  a  nightingale, 
flies  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  speaker,  who  at 
once  reaolves  himself  into  a  number  of  eagles. 
In  this  transformation  there  is  nothing  super- 
natural. The  inhabitants  of  the  brighter 
regions  of  the  oun  are  endowed  with  such  a 
sti'ong  imagination,  and  with  such  a  subtle 
frame,  tliat  the  latter  is  completely  under 
the  rule  of  the  former,  which  ari^anges  every 
material  particle  at  pleasure.  What  can  be 
more  natui'al  ? 

By  following  the  course  of  the  eagles, 
Cyrano  at  last  finds  himself  in  the  Land  of 
Binls,  which  is  situated  in  the  darker  part  of 
the  sun.  Here  he  is  made  prisoner  by  the 
featliered  inhabitants,  and  tried,  as  a  member 
of  the  human  race,  so  long  notorious  for  its 
cruelty  to  birds.  The  strong  opinion  enter- 
tained in  this  country  of  the  inferiority  of 
man,  allows  the  author  an  opportunity  of 
indulging  in  that  species  of  ovnicism  which 
afterwards  found  its  most  odious  expres*' 
sion  ill  Gulliver's  description  of  the  Yahoos. 
**  If  man,"  says  a  philosophical  bird,  **  was  an  I 
animal  only  a  little  more  similar  to  ourselves,  | 
something  might  be  said.  But  nothing  could 
be  more  dissimilar ;  and  he  is,  besides,  the 
ugliest  of  creatures, — a  beast  without  a 
natural  coat,  a  plucked  bird ;  in  a  word,  a 
chimera,  formed  oy  an  amalgamation  of  every 
snecies  of  being,  and  alike  repugnant  to  them 
all.  Man,  forsooth !  A  creature  so  foolish 
and  so  vain,  as  to  persuade  himself  that  we 
were  made  for  his  use  !  Man,  who,  with  his 
penetrating  intellect,  cannot  distinguish  be- 
tween 8u^:ir  and  arsenic,  and  who  will 
swallow  hemlock,  which  his  acute  judg- 
ment has  made  him  take  for  parsley.!  Man, 
who  contends  that  reasoning  cannot  be 
carried  on  without  the  aid  of  the  senses,  and 
who,  nevertheless,  has  senses  weaker,  slower, 
and  more  fallacious  than  those  of  any  crea- 
ture whatever  !  Man,  in  fine,  whom  Nature, 
in  her  universality,  has  created  as  a  monster, 
and  into  whom  she  has,  moreover,  infused  the 
ambition  of  ruling  all  other  animals  !  " 

At  the  suggestion  of  a  friendly  magpie, 
who  recollects  tlie  savoury  cheeses  she  used 
to  eat  when  dwelling  in  the  habitations  of 
man,  Cyrano  attempts  to  persuade  his  judges 
that  he  is  an  ape.     He  is  at  once  consigned 
to  the  care  of  certain  ofilicers,  who  are  re- 
quired to  examine  into  the  truth  of  this 
allegation.    A  number  of  birds,  with  nut- 
shells on  their  heads,  go  through  all  sorts  of' 
fantastic  antics  in  his  presence,  and  at  last 
disappear    altogether,   without   giving   anyi 
explanation  of  their  eccentricities.     Whenj 
the  trial  is  resumed,  their  object  becomes  | 
but  too  evident    The  officers  report   thatj 
various  tricks  have  been  played  before  the  \ 


prisoner,  which  he  would'  certainly 
imitated  if  he  had  been  an  ape ;  bat 
as  he  did  not  imitate  them,  he  is  < 
not  above  the  condition  of  humanity, 
much  pleading,  he  is  condemned  to 
voured  by  insects,  and,  on  arriving 
place  of  execution,  is  held  fast  to  a  ti 
four  herons,  who  twist  their  long  necks 
his  arms  and  legs.  However,  just  : 
critical  moment^  two  turtle-doves  brii 
welcome  news  of  a  pardon,  and  he  is  c 
into  the  presence  of  the  king  on  the  Inc 
white  ostrich.  A  parrot^  whom  he  on 
at  liberty  in  France,  and  in  whose  pr 
he  has  often  miuntained  the  opinion 
birds  were  rational  beings,  has  recn^ 
him,  and  has  reported  these  favourable 
to  the  king.  Hence,  life  and  liberty  ai 
mediately  accorded.  The  govemmeot  < 
birds  is  altogether  of  a  mild  chazHcter. 
royal  dignity  popularly  aavigned  to  the  • 
is  a  mere  human  blunder.  The  mo»t  }x 
"birds  are  alone  entrusted  with  the  botvi 
power,  and,  during  the  period  of  Cvn 
visit,  the  reigning  monarch  is  a  dove' 

When  he  quits  the  land  of  birds,  the b 
completely  changes  its  character.  He  i 
himself,  in  the  first  place,  in  a  wood  <^  t 
ing  trees,  sprung  froiu  an  acorn,  wiuek  * 
before,  was  brought  by  an  eagle  froaDodo 
and  hears  an  origin  of  love  vhich  n 
remind  the  ei-udite  of  tlie  theory  awgoeii 
Aristophanes  in  the  Symposium  of  A 
Then  he  comes  to  five  fountains,  wliiekR|K 
sent  the  five  senses,  and  supply  thnenni 
called.  Memory,  Judgment,  and  Irsjia 
tion,  evidently  after  the  division  of  ISsus 
There  is  also  a  land  of  philosophers;  :>t 
choicer  spirits  of  humanity  have  their  j 
pointed  residences  in  the  sun  ;  andtheitev 
arrival  is  that  of  M.  Uescartei^. 

An  ingenious  tale  of  wonder  has  thus  oe 
nerated  into  a   frigitl    .illegory ;   hcuce 
reader  is  not  sorry  when  the  travels  of  I 
rano  abruptly  terminate  with  his  intixnliK: 
to  the  great  thinker  of  France. 


Now  rMhdj*  in  Tfr«nt7>«!ght   parra,   stitched.  I 
m  0«nt^ 
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A  PETTY  PROTECTOIt 

pKHHAPS 'tbere  never  occurred  a  fimaller 
revolution — to  ht  a  real  revolntioti — than  that 
by  which  Jorge II  Jorgenson  was  elevated  to 
tliti  Protects  irate  of  letflaail.  iTorgenson  la  the 
v^vy  leaat  of  all  the  Cromwelk. 

Tht§  remarkably  itiBi^iiitieant  man  was 
In^rn  at  Cap«nh-i^en,  seveuty-seven  ycai^a  ago, 
Hia  father  was  clock miiker  to  tl*e  court 
of  Dciiiiiark.  IIia  elder  brother  wrote  n 
book  v^p^^n  tJie  meaaureioeiit  of  time  ;  hbi 
brother-3  son,  still  livm^j  is  a  famoua  watch- 
rnaker*  atid  has  written  hooka  io  Daniah^ 
French^  d^raaau,  and  English^  about  watches 
and  ehronometers.  These  are  all  honourable 
men ;  but  Jorgen  was  ambitions*  Jorg^en 
ma  J  nf>t  have  been  considereil  a  yoatli  likely 
to  maitttaiu  the  eredit  of  liis  family,  or  he 
may  luivie  Lad  vagrant  propeosities  of  hia 
own  early  in  life  ;  for,  early  in  life  ho  was 
lent  to  Engbnd  and  bound  to  apprentice- 
•bfp  on  board  a  collit^r.  H<s  wa« — as  he 
my9  of  hiniaelf  in  the  preface  to  a  book  of 
travels  written  iu  Engliab^  and  adapted  cnn- 
ningly  to  the  meridian  of  Loodon— "  brought 
Up  in  the  arms  of  Neptune^  and  lorn  from 
tn^  bo^om  of  bis  friends  at  thi^  early  age  of 
fourteen."  From  the  ooUier  be  passed  to  Ihe 
Kn^lir^li  navy,  where,  be  saya,  heaerved  as  & 
iniflalupmaij  ]  but  for  these  facts,  as  we  have 
only  hiiS  own  word  for  them^  we  are  unable 
to  von  eh*  At  twenty- seven  he  itturoed  to 
Copenhagen  ;  where  he  published  a  small 
"ftjlutiie  in  Daniah,  on  the  commerce  of  the 
English  and  Americana  in  the  Pacific 
Jle  bad  b^n  to  the  Pacific  in  an  Eiigliah 
fibip.  Those  were  war-timea,  and  Jorgen 
Jorgenaon  presently  aet  sail  from  Coi^enhagen 
«s  CDmrnsnder  of  a  Daoish  privateer^  intend- 
iBg  to  make  prizes  on  the  English  coast.  He 
wft  a  K  imsel  f,  ho  wo  ver,  taken  ne  »  r  Fla  mbo  ro  ugh 
Head,  was  sent  to  London  as  a  prisoner  of 
WAV,  but,  being  no  great  prizej  kft  at  large  on 
bis  parole. 

Now  should  come  the  account  of  the  Ice- 
landic revolution  ;  bat  w«  skip  over  that  for  a 
few  nkinutes,  to  look  at  a  book  of  Jorgeu^a 
writing — the  book  of  ^*T>avela  through  France 
an<l  Qprmany  in  the  yeara  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifteen,  ^:ighteen  hnndred  and  abtteenf 
nud  eighteen  hundred  and  seventeen,  by  J. 
Jorgexuon,  Ha^i^'*  to  which  alluiiioa  has  al- 


I 
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ready  been  ma^le — and  ao  to  get  an  inkling 
of  this  Cromweirs  character.  We  find,  theu, 
by  his  book  J  that  ^f  r.  Jorgenson  was  quite 
i^esolved  to  derive  anj  advantage  that  couhl 
accrue  to  himself  from  the  flattery  of  those 
persons  in  England  who  could  do  him  mia- 
ehief  if  thej"  pleased — for  he  was  a  prisonur 
of  war  not  in  the  leaat  particular  about  the 
keeping  of  parole— ^nd  from  the  most  un- 
acmpulous  pandering  to  English  prejudice 
agiiinat  the  French.  He  tells  in  his  hookj 
that  a  French  gene ral^  released  after  the  peace 
from  "his  confinement  on  board  a  prison- 
ship  in  Engbnd/'  had  informed  the  Parisians 
in  a  f>;imphlet  that  the  English  ladies  retire 
from  table  after  dinner  on  the  pouring  out  of 
the  second  glass  ;  but  tliat  tliey  do  so  not 
because  of  moderation ;  but  because  they  do 
not  find  the  port  wine  so  agreeablo  as  the 
drama  that  they  drink  in  the  drawing-room. 
The  same  French  general  is  made  by  Mr* 
Jorgenaon  to  assert,  tliat  a  certain  English 
colonel  w&s  led  one  day  from  curiosity  to 
visit  theprtflODi  in  which  the  French  captives 
were  being  starved  near  Portsmouth  ;  that, 
before  entei  ing^  the  aaid  colonel  fiistened  his 
horse  to  one  of  the  iron  rails  of  the  main 
gate,  and  that^  on  hia  return  the  horae  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen ;  "on  looking  down,  how- 
ever, he  oteerved  the  skin  and  very  dean- 
scrape<:l  bones  of  a  horae  lying  close  at  hia 
feet  He  now  learned,  that  the  poor  hungry 
French  prisoners  had  killed  the  animal  with 
their  knivea  throtigh  the  raibof  the  gate,  and 
had  used  so  much  despatch  and  dexterity  on 
the  occasion,  that  J  in  less  than  ten  mi  nates  the 
bones  were  scrapeii  clean,  and  the  flesh  carried 
away,  in  order  to  dress  it  into  fricass<?es  and 
ragouta,"  We  think  we  can  recognise  Jorgen- 
aon hia  mark  upon  that  whole  invention,  Let 
us  test  it  by  coropariaon  with  an  undoubted 
J.  J.  He  happened,  he  says,  to  be  on  a  visit  one 
afternoon  to  a  lady  of  high  rank,  when  a  letter 
arrived  **■  which  sd6  perused  with  the  ntniosi 
aatisfsction,  and  with  the  roost  lively  ex- 
preasion  of  joy  in  her  countenance.'*  It  was 
an  invitation  to  her  **  great  bhick  cat "  to 
p:\rUke  of  an  elegant  d^Jetind  to-morrow 
morning,  precisely  at  ten  o'clock,  with  two 
other  cats  of  a  noble  household.  At  once, 
and  in  preaence  of  the  visitor,  the  bbick  cat*s 
company  dresses  were  tried  o%  "  to  see  whs* 
things  would  best  suit  her  to  weal-  on  the 
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ft  ill  owing  morning.  .  .  .  Four  little  gloves  of 
tlie  finest  kid-skin  were  first  to  ho.  put  on 
lior  four  legs,  and  tied  with  silk  strinj^'s.  In 
attempting  to  do  this,  the  poor  servant  re- 
ceived a  great  number  of  scratijbee,  without 
dnrinjr  to  utter  a  word,  or  even  to  look  dis- 
pleased. This  operation  performed,  puss  was 
dressed  in  a  short  petticoat  of  white  satin 
trimmed  with  silver,  and  a  purple  robe  em- 
broidered with  gold.  A  stnng  of  fine  pearl 
was  fastened  round  her  neck  ;  while  a  superb 
laced  cap  was  placed  on  her  head.  Her  lady- 
ship surve/ed  her  favourite  with  looks  of 
the  utmost  fondness — with  such  as  I  have 
sometimes  seen  a  tender  mother  gazing  on 
her  first-bom  child.  Scarcely  could  I  con- 
tain my  gravity ;  but,  as  I  knew  very  well 
the  distinction  which  exists  between  a  noble 
count«ss  and  the  wife  of  a  tobacco  merchant, 
I  contrived  to  keep  myself  within  due 
bounds."  The  "wife  of  the  tobacco  mer- 
chant*' was  a  person  at  whose  house  Mr. 
Jorgen  Jorgenson  says  that  he  was  a  frequent 
guest;  but  she  was  corpulent,  and  nothing  but 
a  tradesman's  wife ;  so  that,  when  she  de- 
scribed with  illustrative  gesture  the  charms 
of  two  English  girls  with  whom  the  French 
were  smitten,  "the  caricature  before  me, 
provokeilaloudand  insultinelaugh^on  my  part^ 
which  continued  for  several  minutes.  Had  I 
been  guilty  of  so  much  rudeness  towards 
an  English  lady,  I  should  have  been  severely 
checked  for  my  unmannerly  behaviour ;  but 
here  I  encountered  no  such  treatment ;  for 
Madame  ascribed  that  to  the  effect  of  her  wit, 
whicli  certainly  proceeded  from  a  very  dif- 
ferent cause.  Curiosity  led  me  to  inquire 
who  the  two  English  iadies  mi^ht  be  that 
had  appeared  with  so  much  6clat  at  St.  Cloud ; 
and  I  found  them  to  be  the  daughters  of  a 
linendraper  in  London,  who  had  come  over  to 
Paris  in  search  of  that  which  they  despaired 
of  procuring  at  home — I  mean,  husbands." 

Perhaps  there  is  enough  here  to  show  the 
nature  of  our  friend,  and  help  us  to  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  little  revolution  he  effected 
in  the  state  of  Iceland.  There  was  war,  it  is 
to  be  remembered,  bet. ween  England  and  Den- 
mark. No  sooner  had  he  become  an  English 
prisoner  than  he  began  unscrupulously  to  con- 
sult his  own  interests  by  dealing  k'navishly 
with  his  own  country  ;  but  he  dealt  knavishly 
with  England,  too;  for  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  break  his  parole  very  soon  after  he  had 
signed  it.  Supplies  from  the  mother  country 
being  the  mainstay  of  the  Icelanders,  and  the 
arrival  of  these  being  much  hindered  by  the 
war,  the  people  of  that  island  were  in  a 
difficult  position,  and  it  was  proposed  by  an 
English  merchant  (Mr.  Phelps),  who  acted 
under  the  advice  of  Jorgenson,  to  derire 
profit  from  this  circumstance  by  sending  a 
cargo  to  Reikiavik  ;  bringing  home  in  ex- 
change for  it  the  tallow  said  to  be  accumu- 
lating in  the  ports  of  Iceland,  and  awaiting 
opportunity  of  he'iug  taken  into  Denmark 
In  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  nine,  the 


ship  Clarence,  with  Jorfienson  on  board  (who 
as  before  said,  broke  liis  parole  by  sailing  ii 
it),  arrived  at  the  capital  of  Iceland  ;  wlier? 
in  the  absence  of  Count  Tramp,  the  governor 
who  chanced  to  be  in  Deumark,  the  aatho 
rities  abided  by  the  rule  that  forbade  trading 
with  foreigners.    The  Clarence  at  first  at- 
tempted to  trade  as  a  neutral  under  Amerieu 
colours,  then  showed  the  British  fine— tne 
refusal  to  trade  being  persisted  in,  althoiiirb 
the  vessel  had  left  England  with  a  letrerof 
marque,  that  included  an  express  stipalatioo 
with  the  owner  that  the  captain  shouM  vi 
seize  or  capture  any  vessel,  eithpr  in  the  poti 
of  Iceland  or  in  si^ht  of  its  coasts,  on  penib 
of  a  forfeiture  of  eight  thousand  pountU.  Ti 
supercargo  released    the    captain    from  )a 
bond,  and  seizure  was   made   of  a  Daaid 
brig,  which  had  arrived  from  Norway  viik 
provisions.    You  shall  not   use    yonr  on 
stores,  but  buy  ours,  said  these  Englishiun. 
under  a  renegade  Dane's  counsel,  to  the  nb- 
jects  of  the  Dane. 

Keikiavik    was   but   a    poor    little  tan 
built  chiefly  of  wood,  liable  to  be  dettrojed 
in  a  few  hours  by  any  vessel  that  wonM  w  a 
gun  or  two  against  it  ;  and  the  destnickioD  of 
their  town  in  winter  time  would  be  a  temhk 
calamity  to  the  poor  Icelanders.    Tbe  hai 
authorities  consented,  therefore,  to  a  eoDven- 
tion  which  permitted  trade  between  Rnkiavik   'j 
and  the  Clarence;  butthe£nglishipeeDJ«liuB    ' 
did   not   prove    very    sucoeasJfiil«  aad  tkt    ■ 
Clarence  presently  went  home  agua  m  U-    ' 
last,  having  Mr.  .Jorgenson  on  boari  , 

Early  in  June  Count  Tramp,  the  gorenw  , 
of  Iceland,  returned  to  his  post  There  ii  ' 
abundant  reason  for  believing  that  be  vtf  a 
man  of  honour  and  an  e<lucated  geotknuiL 
He  did  not  approve  of  the  oonventioa  tbit  ' 
had  been  extorted  from  his  people;  bet  ' 
respecting  it,  confirmed  it  formilly  ta 
days  afterwards  to  the  captain  of  a  inivk  " 
sloop  of  war.  Free  trade  was  allowed  dviig 
the  war  to  British  subjects  who  shouU  ^^ 
Iceland  and  submit  themselves,  while  therefti 
Danish  laws.  On  the  twenty-first  of  Joae- 
two  days  after  the  departure  of  the  sloiop- 
there  arrived  in  the  narbour  of  Reikiavik 
Jorgen  Jorgenson  again,  wiUi  Mr.  PhelpHi« 
merchant,  on  board  a  fine  ship  carrria^  ut 
piua — the  Margaret  and  Anne — having  abo 
m  company  a  brig — ^the  Flora.  Tlie  mercbass 
brought,  in  these  two  vessels,  another  ctfgA. 
The  new-comers  waited  four  days ;  aDtl,  *  . 
within  that  time,  they  were  not  sought  ^ 
the  Icelandic  traders,  they  resolved  to  «i* 
Count  Tramp,  and  to  make  a  prize  oft^ 
Orion ;  a  briff  of  his  proviiied  «i^  * 
licence  from  the  British  govemmeati  and 
loaded  with  goods  to  the  valae  of  tt^ 
thousand  dollars,  which  were  about  to  bi 
distributed  gratuitouslj  for  the  retirf  ^ 
the  poor  Icelanders.  For  this  seizure^  excoi 
was  found  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Joffso* 
son,  and  so  b^gan  the  revolution^  in  whi^ 
says  Sir  William  Hooker,  who  described  it  ii 
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Lib  book  af  Icelandic  travel,  **only  twelve 
men  were  employed,  oot  a  life  wrb  lost,  not  a 
drop  of  blood  was  shetl|  not  a  giin  fired,  nor  a 
sabre  unsheathed »" 

On  ft  IS  nil  J  ay  afternoon,  the  captain  nf  tbe 
Margaret  and  Ainne  lauded  with  twelve  men, 
who  are  describerl  as  mere  **  im^alida,"  for  "  it 
is  sufbcieiitty  known  that,  In  time  of  war,  the 
erewH  af  merehant  libips  contiBt  of  such  men 
only  as  are  unfit  for  the  service  of  bis 
Majesty,**  The  twelve  men  marched  un- 
opp<teed  to  the  governor's  house:,  took  Uim  pri- 
•i»ner ;  were  opposed  only  by  protest  that  their 
coutluet  was  illegai ;  and  miirched  back  with  ' 
in 


teetor  for  their  captain*  We  can  take  Count 
Trjirap'*  wonl  for  tlie  character  of  Mr.  Jor- 
gensoti^s  Icelandic  conrL,  that  it  wtis  a  con- 
teniptible  band  of  kilo  persons  and  men  of 
niinei  fortnnea,  attracted  by  bis  being  be- 
yond measure  laviah  of  the  sums  of  money 
amassed  by  his  pbtudera,  and  by  the  pomjjoua 
(iromises  tliat  he  tiaily  retailed  onpapei:,or|jeld 
forth  in  his  haran^^ties.  All  thegooda  \n  shops 
and  wartihonsei  b*^longitjg  to  such  of  his  couu- 
trymen,  the  Danes,  as  were  not  reaideut  in  Ice- 
land ^  Jorgetison  aeisKd  and  made  his  own  on 
the  finat  day  of  hi3  auttiority,  aud  he  sent 
out  his  troops  on  the  same  errand  of  i"ob- 


him  in  flight  of  the  inhabitants  ;  of  whose  ^  bery  to  each  of  the  diatmct  lowna.  All  ibij 
**  long  polea  in  their  hands  spiked  with  iron,  1  waa  done  by  "  We,  Jor^en  Jorgenaon,"  under 
which  ihey  used  for  walking  npon  the  snow,"  j  the  style  and  title  of  **Hi3  Excellency,  tha 
and  which  they  did  not  use  for  the  rescue  of  Protector  of  Iceland,  Commander-in-Chief 
the  governor,  much  was  said  by  way  of  sug-  by  sea  and  land."  In  the  meantime  it  was  a 
j»esting  that  the  Icelander?  were  glad  to  be  ^^reat  joy  to  him  to  proituce  proclamaliona, 
delivered  from  oppreflslon.  At  the  same ,  On  the  eleventh  of  July— proclaiming  that 
tifne,  there  is  nothing  at  all  hinted  of  the  J  **  Wp,  Jorgen  Jorgenaon,  h^ive  taken  upon 
gtma  of  the  Margaret  and  Anne  wiUi in  range  I  oui'selvea  the  government  of  the  country 
of  the  little  wooden  to wiu  j  until  a  regular    constitution    can  be  esta- 

The  Danish  authority  having  been  thus  bliahedj  with  power  to  make  war  and  con- 
put  down  by  a  proceeding  for  which  no '  elude  peace  with  foreign  potentates  *' — -he 
Englishman  in  the  |sarty  cared  to  make  him*  '  stated  nuiguiitcently  that  the  soldiery  fmean^ 
ftelt"  prominently  respoiialble,  "  it  was  detei*- 1  iiig  the  ciglit  natives  in  green)  had  chosen 
mined  that  Mr*  Jorgenson,  not  being  a  i  him  to  be  thKir  leader  and  to  conduct  the 
subject  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britjtiii,  or  w* hole  mUttary  department ;  that  a  new  flag 
responaible  to  it  for  his  actions,  should  assume  I  was  appointed  for  Icelatid,  which  J,  J.  pro- 
for  the  present  the  chief  cnmmand/*  Jorgen  i  niiaeil  to  defend  with  his  life  and  blood  ;  and 
Jorgenson,  Et^qnire,  accordingly  took  whole  j  tJie  ancient  eeal  of  the  country  was  abolished, 
and  Bolt!  possession  of  Count  Tramp^a  housef  |  his  own  private  one  bemg  subatitnted  untLl 
under  the  tit.le  of  Protector  of  Iceland,  and  Ube  representatives  of  the  people  fixed  upun 
iasned  a  proclamation  by  which — ^good  son  of ,' another.  The  oUI  Icehuidic  flag  was  a  split 
^  '  '     '      1-  I     -  i  -11  i^  _--*   --ti      ■"-' codfish  surrounded  hy  a  garland.     The  pro- 


Deutnsirk  l^he  declared  all  Danish  authority 

over  the  island  to  be  at  an  end^  oniered  all 

Danes  to  be  iiuprisoued  in  their  houHes^  and 

decivctl  that  all  who  opposed  the  auLlioHty 

<»f  J.  J-  should  be  brought  l>efore  a  mthUiry 

«otirt  and  shot.    The  army,  out  of  which 

^hiii  military  court  was  to  be  raised,  cun- 

«isti?d  of  eight  men.     With  that  army  (jind 

C»he  guns  of  the  ship)  Iceland  wns  coerced. 

A  second  proclamation  decreed  a  com- 
tnoiiwealUi  and  a  protectorate.  It  annulled 
#fclso  ill  I  debts  due  to  Danish  merchants,  anti 
pi'obibited  clandestine  payment  of  tljeni, 
**  o  rider  pain  of  the  individual  being  compelled 
to  i*»y  the  same  amount  again  to  the  new 

fovernor,"  It  alao  took  oflj  for  a  aeaaou, 
alf  the  taxes  upon  Icelanders* 
The  limitation  of  the  protector's  army  to 
eight  nien  was  matter  of  necessilv.  The 
hnnse:?  at  Beikiavik  bad  been  scare  lieu,  and  no 
arms  found,  except  twenty  or  thiity  old  fowl- 
ing-pieces— ^most  of  them  useless — anii  a  few 
swords  and  Tustols*  Eight  natives  dressed 
in  gi'*^i^  uniform,  furnished  with  pistols 
HEid  sword Sj  and  mounted  u|>on  good  ponies, 


lector  substituted  jfi>r  it  soinething  obviously 
finer — three  split  cod-fish  instead  of  one.  li 
say  nothing  of  con Jiscjil ions  that  were  rob- 
beries, and  seizures  of  vessels  that  were 
cunningly  excused  acts  of  piracy,  the  sum 
of  public  money  seized  by  Joi'gtnson,  and 
disbursed  in  part  as  salaries  to  his  associates^ 
amounted  to  about  nineteen  thousand  du liars. 
It  was  all  spent  in  two  moo  tha 

The  commander  of  the  nt?xt  British  sloop- 
of'War  that  touched  at  Ice  land,  receiv^ed  in 
the  August  of  the  same  summer  at  Havn« 
tinrd  such  information  sis  brought  the  aioop 
round  promptly  to  lleikiavik  ;  where,  all  par- 
ties having  b*;en  heard,  it  was  ordered  by 
Captain  Jones  that  Mr.  Jorgenson  shoutd 
cease  to  govern  until  the  will  of  the  Euglidh 
government  was  known  ;  that  the  battery 
which  Mr.  Jorgenson  and  Mr.  Phelps  had 
stt  up  should  be  destroyed,  and  the  guns 
rc-flhipped  j  that  the  army  of  eight  shouhl 
be  disbinded^  and  accounts  of  the  whole 
matter  liiid  by  the  several  persons  concerned 
in  it  before  the  British  government.     Count 


were  sent  to  scour  the  country ;  intimidating  ■  Tramp  and  Mr,  Jorgenaon  were  both  taken 

-the   Danes,  and  making   themselves  Inghly  to  England. 

-u^eftil  to  the  new  governor  in  securing  the  Having  arrived  in  London,  Mr^  JorgeiMoa 
^foods  and  property  that  were  to  bt?  contis-  went  to  the  Spread  Eiigle  Inn,  Griicechurcb 
?'i  teif  In  plain  truth,  they  were  not  fin  army  Street;  where  be  was  soon  afterwards  ai;TeftWV 
^ut   a  band   of  robbers;    having  the   pro  '  ai  a  prisoner  of  war  who  \^^^  v^^so^^x^^^ 
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parole,  sent  to  the  Tothill  Fields  prison,  and 
thence  to  the  hulks  at  Chatham.  After  a 
twelvemonth  of  rigorous  confinement,  he  wiis 
released  and  again  trusted  on  pai'ole  at  Read- 
ing ;  where  he  wrote  a  book  upon  the  state  of 
Christianity  at  Otaheite.  At  the  end  of  the 
war  he  set  forth  as  a  tourist  on  foot  through 
France  and  Gernmny,  and  founded  that 
work  from  which  we  have  already 
given  some  extracts,  and  in  whieli  he  not 
only  takes  mean  ways  of  curryinc  favour 
with  the  English  generally,  but  does  not 
forget  the  conciliatory  temper  and  affable 
manners  of  Captain  Woo<lroffe  at  Porte- 
mouth,  and  Oiptain  Hutchenson,  at  Chat- 
ham, who  were  superintendenta  of  tlie 
prison-shi|)s,  and  ia  piously  grieved  that  such 
a  person  as  General  Lefebvre  Donenette 
should  violate  his  parole. 

To  end  the  story  in  a  summary  way,  Mr. 
Jorgenson,  two  or  three  years  after  his 
return  from  travel,  was  convicted  at  the  Old 
Bailey  of  theft  from  his  lodgingd  in 
Warren  Street,  Fitzroy  Square,  and  sen- 
tenced to  seven  years*  transportation.  After 
two  years  he  was  liberated  on  condi- 
tion of  exile ;  but  he  did  not  leave  Eng- 
land, was  again  arrested  for  being  un- 
lawfully at  large,  and  condemned  to  death. 
His  sentence  was  again  commuted.  He  was 
an  exemplary  convict^  from  whose  hand  we 
have  a  holy  book  :  The  Religion  of  Christ  is 
the  Religion  of  Nature  :  written  in  the  con- 
demned cells  of  Newgate,  by  Joi^en  Jorgen- 
son,  late  Governor  of  Iceland.  In  this  book 
he  says  that  he  was  a  sincere  Christian  till 
his  thirtieth  year,  when  he  became  an 
atheist  through  reading  Giblion's  Decline 
and  Fall ;  and  that,  from  that  time,  he  was  lost 
to  all  sense  of  principle  till  his  conversion  in 
Newgate.  So  the  authorities  of  Newgate 
made  him  comfortable.  He  was  kept  among 
them  for  four  years  as  an  assistant  in  the 
infirmary ;  and,  at  last,  sent  over  to  a 
penal  settlement  for  one-and-twenty  years. 
There  ends  the  known  history  of  this  pro- 
tector. His  pious  book  was  published  after 
his  departure,  as  we  may  reasonably  suppose, 
by  the  gaol  chaplain  when  ho  was  next  in 
want  of  a  good  testimonial,  and  therein  the 
world  learnt  from  Jorgenson  himself  how  he 
was  "  born  with  the  finest  affections  of  the 
heart  and  mind  ;  he  was  higlily  gifted,  and 
at  an  early  age  engaged  in  an  honourable 
profession,  wherein  ne  in  a  short  time  ac- 
quired competence  and  reputation.  His  good 
temper" — he  is  in  this  passage  pleasantly 
dallying  with  himself  in  the  third  person — "his 
eood  temper  and  benevolent  disposition,*'  &c., 
&c.,  &c.  "But,  lo!  the  enemy  came  and 
sowed  tares  in  the  night  At  the  age  above- 
named,  he  accidentally  met  with  Gibbon's,'* 
&c.,  &c.,  &c.  All  wliich,  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  closing  a  review  of  the  book, 
considers  "rather  curious  than  valuable," 
adding:  ^The  literary  labours  of  histori- 
cal personages  are  always  interesting,  even 


if  less  intrinsically  valuable  tbf 
volume  ;  nor  can  we  imagine  a  fair 
hood  of  fame  than  his,  whose  politic 
will  be  perpetuated  in  the  annals 
country ;  whose  conversion  will  secur 
a  prominent  post  in  those  of  religi 
whose  argumente  will  be  cited  as  c( 
in  the  most  impoi*tant  of  couti-oversi 
Tlius  commended,  Mr.  Jorgeusc 
before  his  time.  He  shoald  have 
ticket-of-Ieave  man. 


THE  POOR  CLARE. 

IN  THRES  CHAFTERS.      CHAPTER   TDK 

I  MOW  come  to  the  time  in  which 
was  mixed  up  with  the  people  tlis 
been  writing  about.  And  to  make 
derstand  how  I  became  connected  wi 
I  must  give  you  some  little  account  o 
My  father  was  the  younger  son  of  i 
sliire  gentleman  of  moderate  prope 
eldest  uncle  succeeded  to  the  estat 
forefathers,  my  second  became  an 
attorney  in  London,  and  my  fatl 
orders.  Like  most  poor  clergymen,  i 
large  family  ;  and  1  have  no  doubt  * 
enough  when  my  London  uncle,  wi 
bachelor,  offered  to  take  charge  of 
bring  me  up  to  be  his  successor  in  bo 

In  this  way  I  came  to  live  in  Lot 
my  uncle's  house,  not  far  from  Gia 
and  to  be  treated  and  esteemed  as  '. 
and  to  labour  with  him  in  his  office, 
very  fond  of  the  old  gentleman.  He 
confidential  agent  of  many  country 
and  had  attained  to  his  ])re8ent  poa 
much  bv  knowledge  of  human  natur 
knowledge  of  law  ;  thoujcrh  he  was 
enough  in  the  latter.  He  used  to 
business  was  law,  his  pleasure  h« 
With  his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
history,  and  all  the  tragic  courses 
therein  involved,  to  hear  him  talk  at 
times  about  any  coat  of  arms  thai 
across  his  path,  was  as  good  as  a  pi 
romance.  Many  cases  or  disputed  pi 
dependent  on  a  love  of  genealogy 
brought  to  him,  as  to  a  great  authoi 
such  points.  If  the  lawyer  who  a 
consult  him  was  young,  he  would  U 
fee,  only  give  him  a  long  lectiure  on  t! 
portance  of  attending  to  heraldry; 
lawyer  was  of  mature  age  and  good  sti 
he  would  mulct  him  pretty  well,  and 
him  to  me  afterwards  as  negligent  • 
great  branch  of  the  pixifeasion.  His 
was  in  a  stately  new  street  called  Oi 
Street,  and  in  it  he  had  a  handsome  lib 
but  all  the  books  in  it  treated  of  thinff! 
were  past ;  none  of  them  planned  orl 
forward  into  the  future.  I  worked  a 
partly  for  the  sake  of  my  family  at 
partly  because  my  uncle  had  rexdly  i 
me  to  enjoy  the  kind  of  practice  in  wlii 
himself  took  sach  delist  I  suspect  1 1 
too  hard ;  at  any  rata,  in  aeTenteoi  hv 
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aiifl  eigbteen  I  was  far  from  well,  and  my 
gotnl  uncle  was  di3turl>ed  by  my  ill  looka. 

One  ^y  he  mng  the  bell  twice  into  the 
elerk^s  room  at  tbc  dingy  ofliee  in  Gray* 
Ion  Lune.  It  wjw  the  ttitiiiijori*  for  me,  and 
I  went  into  his  privuie  room  just  aa  u  gentle- 
inao — whom  1  knew  well  enough  by  sight  Jis 
an  Irish  lawyer  of  to  ore  reputation  thau 
he  lieBtu'veJ — was  leaving. 

My  ttJi<?le  wa^  slowly  nibbing  Kig  IiantJs 
tofjetber  aufl  considering.  1  waa  there  two  or 
three  mitmtes  bafore  he  spoke.  Then  he  told 
me  tfiat  I  must  puck  up  my  portnmnteau  that 
very  nfternoan,  and  start  that  ui^hi  by  post- 
horse  for  West  Chester.  I  fibould  get  tlierej 
if  all  went  wellj  iit  the  end  of  live  day  a'  time, 
and  must  then  wait  for  a  packet  to  erosa  over 
to  iJubliti ;  from  tbeuee  I  must  proceed  to  a 
eertaiti  town  n^med  Kildoon,  and  iti  that 
neiirhbourho<^d  I  was  to  remain,  making 
certain  itiqulnea  ae  to  the  existence  of  any 
descend aitt  of  the  younger  branch  of  a  family 
to  whom  uome  if siluable  estate**  had  fiescended 
in  the  femnle  line*  Tlie  Irish  lawyer  whom 
I  had  seen  wtua  weary  of  the  eaae^  and  would 
willingly  have  given  up  the  property  without 
further  ado  to  a  man  who  appeared  to  claim 
them  ;  but  on  laying  his  tablei  and  tre<^fl 
before  toy  imcle,  the  latter  had  foreseen  eo 
many  poaaible  prior  claimanta^  that  the  lawyer 
had  begged  him  to  uiidertnke  the  matmge- 
ment  of  the  whole  business.  In  hia  youtb^ 
my  unele  would  have  liked  nothing  better 
than  going  over  to  Ireland  himself,  and  fer- 
reting out  every  si:^rap  of  priper  or  parch* 
ment|  and  every  word  of  traditiun  reapeciin^ 
the  family.  Aji  it  was,  old  and  goaty,  he 
de]inted  me. 

Accordingly,  I  went  to  Kildoon*  I  suspect 
I  had  something  of  my  uncle  s  delight  in 
following  up  a  genealogical  scent,  for  1  very 
soon  found  ont,  when  on  the  spot,  that  Mr. 
Booney  the  Irish  lawyer  would  have  got  both 
hin>self  and  the  first  claimant  into  a  terrible 
tcra[jej  if  he  had  pronounced  \m  opinion  that 
the  estates  ought  to  ba  «;iven  up  to  bini. 
There  were  three  poor  Irish  filluwa,  each 
neai-er  of  kin  to  the  last  poaaeasor  ;  but  a 
generation  before  there  was  a  ntlll  neiirer 
ipelalion,  who  liad  never  been  accounted  for, 
nor  hia  existence  ever  disiuovered  by  the 
lawyers,  I  ventnre  to  thinks  till  I  routed  him 
out  from  the  memory  of  if^me  of  the  old  de- 
penilaut^  of  the  famiJy.  What  hswl  become 
of  him  f  I  tra ve  11  erl  back  wanls  and  for  ward 3 ; 
1  croHsed  over  to  France,  and  came  back  again 
with  a  slifrht  clue,  which  ende^l  in  my  dis- 
covering ill  at,  wiLl  and  dis3i[KLtad  himself;) 
he  luid  Mt  one  child,  a  son,  of  yet  worse 
charactet'  than  his  f^^ther  ;  that  this  tame 
Hugh  Fjtiegtfrali!  had  ujarilfd  a  very  beautiful 
Eervltig-womari  of  the  By r nee — a  person 
Wlow  Jiim  in  hereditary  runk,  but  above  hini 
in  character  J  that  he  had  died  s^oiiu  after  his 
uiarriage,  lc:tving  one  ehild,  whether  a  boy  *ir 
a  girl  1  euuUl  not  learn,  ami  thnt  the  mother 
hatl   returned   to  live  in  the  family  uf  the 


Byrnes,  Now  the  chief  of  this  latter  family 
wns  serving  In  the  Duke  of  Berwick's  regi- 
ment, and  it  was  long  before  I  could  hear 
from  him  ;  it  was  more  than  a  year  before 
T  got  a  short,  liaughty  letter — I  fancy  he 
had  a  soldier's  eouterapt  for  a  civilian,  an 
Irishman's  hatred  for  an  English  man,  an 
exiled  Jacobite's  jealousy  of  one  wlio  proa- 
per^E^d  and  lived  tranquilly  under  the  govern- 
ment ha  looked  upon  as  an  usurpation. 
**  Bridget  Fitzgerald/'  he  t-^id,  *Mjad  been 
faithful  to  the  fortunes  of  his  sister — had 
followed  her  abroad,  and  to  England  when 
Mrs.  Starkey  had  thought  fit  to  return.  Both 
his  sister  and  her  hiisljautl  were  dead  ;  he 
knew  nothing  of  Bridget  Fitxgerald  at  the 
present  time  :  probably  Sir  Philip  Tempest, 
his  nephew'a  guardian,  might  be  able  to  give 
mo  some  information."  I  have  not  ^Iven  the 
little  contemptuous  terms  ;  the  way  m  which 
faithful  service  was  meant  to  imply  mor@ 
than  it  said — all  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
my  story.  Sir  Philip,  when  applied  to,  told 
me  that  he  paid  an  annuity  regularly  to  aa 
old  woman  named  Fitzgerald,  living  at  Cbld- 
holme  (the  village  near  Starkey  Ma  nor  House), 
Whether  she  had  any  descendants  he  could 
not  aay. 

One  bleak  March  even  in  g,  I  came  in  sight 
of  the  places  deacri^jed  in  the  beginning  of 
mr  story.  I  conld  hardly  understand  the 
ruile  dialect  in  which  the  direction  to  old 
Bridget's  house  was  given. 

**  Yo'  see  yon  furleeta"  all  run  together, 
gave  me  no  idea  that  I  was  to  guide  myself 
by  the  distil ot  lights  that  shone  in  the  win- 
dows of  tiie  lialT,  occupied  for  the  time  by  a 
fanner  who  held  the  post  of  steward,  while 
the  Squire^  now  four  or  five  and  twenty,  wus 
making  the  grand  tour.  How  ever,  at  hiBt,  I 
reached  Bridget's  cottage— a  low,  moss-grown 
place  I  the  patingi  that  had  once  surrounded 
it  were  broken  and  gone  ;  and  the  tinder* 
wood  of  the  forest  came  up  to  the  wallsi  and 
must  have  darkened  the  windows*  It  was 
about  seven  o*clock — not  late  to  my  London 
notions — but,  after  knock  it  ig  for  some  time 
at  the  door  anil  receiving  no  le^^ly,  I  waa 
driven  to  conjecture  that  the  occupimt  of  th« 
house  was  gone  to  bed.  So  I  btitook  myself 
to  the  nearest  church  I  had  seen,  three  milea 
baek  on  the  road  I  had  come,  sure  that  close 
to  that  I  should  find  an  inn  of  some  kind  ; 
and  eai  ly  the  next  morning  I  set  oH  baek  to 
CoJdholtue,  by  a  6eld-path  which  my  host 
assured  me  1  should  find  a  shorter  cut  than 
the  road  I  had  taken  the  night  before.  It 
was  a  cold  sharp  morning  j  my  feet  left- prints 
in  the  sprinkling  of  hoar-frost  that  eovered 
the  groun<l ;  neverlheleaa,  I  iiaw  an  old 
woman,  whom  I  Instluctivel)  '  '^  tob^ 

the  object  of  my  search,  in  a  ■  covert 

on    one    side    of  my  t>ath.     1     ■'■■^  .ed  aud 
watclied  her.     She  munt  have  b^cieu  oinsiaer^ 
My  ^aiove  the  mnhlle  aize  in  tier  prime,  for 
when   ahe  r:uBed  horaai  froai  the  sloopiug 
poaiti4>a  in  which  I  first  ■»«  her,  tliere 
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gomethiDg  fine  and  commanding  in  the  first 
erectness  of  her  figure.  She  drooped  again 
in  a  minute  or  two,  and  seemed  looking  for 
something  on  the  ground,  as,  with  bent  head, 
she  turn^  off  from  the  spot  where  I  gazed 
upon  her,  and  was  lost  to  my  sight  I  fancy 
I  missed  my  way,  and  made  a  round  in 
spite  of  the  landlord's  directions,  for  by  the 
time  I  had  reached  Bridget's  cottage  she  was 
there,  with  no  semblance  of  hurried  walk  or 
discomposure  of  any  kind.  The  door  was 
slightly  ajar.  I  knocked,  and  the  majestic 
figure  stood  before  me,  silently  awaiting  the 
explanation  of  my  errand.  Her  teeih  were 
all  gone,  so  the  nose  and  chin  were  brought 
near  together;  the  grey  eyebrows  were 
straigitt  and  almost  hung  over  her  deep 
cavernous  eyes,  and  the  thick  white  hair  lay 
in  silvery  masses  over  the  low,  wide,  wiinkled 
forehead.  For  a  moment  I  stood  uncertain 
how  to  shape  my  answer  to  the  solemn  ques- 
tioning of  her  silence. 

''Your  name  is  Bridget  Fitzgerald,  I 
believe  t" 

She  bowed  her  head  in  assent. 

**I  have  something  to  say  to  jon.  May 
I  come  in)  I  am  imwiiling  to  keep  you 
standing.** 

^  You  cannot  tire  roe,"  she  said,  and  at 
first  she  seemed  inclined  to  deny  me  the 
shelter  of  her  roof.  But  the  next  moment, — 
she  had  searched  the  very  soul  in  me  with 
her  eyes  during  that  instant, — she  led  me  in, 
and  dropped  the  shadowing  hood  of  her  grey 
draping  cloak,  which  had  previously  hid  part 
of  the  character  of  her  countenance.  Tiie 
cottage  was  rude  and  bare  enough.  But 
before  that  picture  of  the  Virgin,  of  which  I 
have  made  mention,  there  stood  a  little  cup 
filled  with  fresh  primroses.  While  she  paid 
her  reverence  to  the  Madonna,  I  understood 
why  she  bad  been  out  seeking  through  the 
clumps  of  green  in  the  sheltered  copse. 
Then  she  turned  round,  and  bade  me  be 
seated.  The  expression  of  her  face,  which 
all  this  time  I  was  studying,  was  not  bad,  as 
the  stories  of  my  last  night's  landlord  had 
led  me  to  expect ;  it  was  a  wild,  stern,  fierce, 
indomitable  countenance,  seamed  and  scai-red 
by  agonies  of  solitary  weeping ;  but  it  was 
neither  cunning  nor  malignant. 

"My  name  is  Bridget  Fitzgerald,"  said 
she,  by  way  of  opening  our  conversation. 

"  And  your  husband  was  Hugh  Fitzgerald, 
of  Knock-Mahon,  near  Kildoon,  in  Ireland  1" 

A  fuint  light  came  into  the  dark  gloom  of 
her  eyes. 

"  He  was." 

"May  I  ask  if  you  had  any  children  by 
him?" 

The  light  in  her  eyes  grew  quick  and  red. 
She  iviiid  to  speak,  I  could  see  ;  but  some- 
thing rose  in  her  throat,  and  choked  her,  and 
until  she  could  8i)eak  calmly,  she  would  fain 
not  speak  at  all  before  a  stranger.  In  a 
minute  or  &o  she  said  : 

"  I    had    a   daughter  —  one    Mary    Fitz- 


gerald,— '^  then  her  strong  uature  i 
her  strong  will,  and  she  ciied  out,  wit 
trembling,  wailing  cry  :  **  Ob,  man  !  whi 
her?— what  of  her?" 

She  rose  from  her  seat  and  came 
clutched  at  my  arm,  and  lookeii  in  my  i 
There  she  read,  as  I  suppose,  my  utter  i 
ranee  of  what  had  become  of  her  child ; 
she  went  blindly  back  to  her  <diair,  anc 
rocking  and  softly  moaning  to  herself^  as 
wece  not  tliere ;  I  not  daring  to  speak  to 
lone  and  awful  woman.  After  a  little  pa 
she  knelt  down  before  the  picture  of  our  I 
of  the  Holy  Heart,  and  spoke  to  her  by  all 
fanciful  and  poetic  names  of  Uie  Litany. 

"O,  Rose  of  Sharon!  O,  Tower 
David !  O,  Star  of  the  Sea !  have  yoc 
comfort  for  my  sore  heart  ?  Am  I  for  < 
to  hope  ?  Grant  me  at  least  despair,"— 
so  on  she  went,  heedless  of  my  presence, 
prayers  grew  wilder  and  wilder,  till  t 
seemed  to  me  to  touch  on  the  border 
madness  and  blasphemy.  Almost  inTuJ 
tarily,  I  spoke  as  if  to  stop  her. 

*'  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  j\ 
daughter  is  dead  ?  " 

She  rose  from  her  knees,  and  came  i 
stood  before  me. 

"  Mary  Fitzgerald  is  dead,**  said  she. 
shall  never  see  her  again  iu  the  BesL 
tongue  ever  told  me.  But  I  know  she 
dead.  I  have  yearned  so  to  aee  her,  and 
heart's  will  is  fearful  and  strong ;  it  wo 
irave  drawn  her  to  me  before  now,  if  sbe  i 
been  a  wauderer  on  the  other  mde  of  i 
world.  I  wonder  often  it  has  not  diava  i 
out  of  the  grave  to  come  and  stand  bci 
me,  and  hear  me  tell  her  how  I  loved  \ 
For,  sir,  we  parted  unfriends." 

I  knew  nothing  but  the  drj  particu 
needed  for  my  hiwyer  s  quest,  but  I  cc 
not  help  feeling  for  the  desolate  woman  ; . 
she  must  have  read  the  unusual  sympa 
with  her  wistful  eyes. 

"  Yes,  sir,  we  did.  She  never  knew  i 
I  loved  her ;  and  we  parted  unfriends ;  i 
I  fear  me  that  I  wished  her  voyage  mi 
not  turn  out  well,  only  meaning, — O,  blei 
Virgin !  you  know  I  only  meant  that 
should  come  home  to  mother's  arms  as  to 
happiest  place  on  earth  ;  but  my  wishes 
terrible  —  their  power  goes  beyond 
thought — and  there  is  no  hope  for  me,  if 
words  brought  Mary  harm." 

"But,"  1  said,  ''you  do  not  know  t 
she  is  dead.  Even  now^  you  hoped 
might  be  alive.  Listen  to  me,"  and  1 1 
her  the  tale  I  have  already  told  you,  gir; 
it  all  in  the  driest  manner,  for  I  wanic?«i 
recall  the  clear  sense  that  I  felt  almost  si] 
she  had  possessed  in  her  younger  da ji.  s 
by  keeping  up  her  attention  to  deUils  restr, 
the  vague  wilduess  of  her  grief. 

She  listened  with  deep  attention,  put; 
from  time  to  time  such  questions  as  couviui 
me  1  had  to  do  with  no  comnjoa  inteliigci 
however  dimmed  and  shorn  by  solilud^a 
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m>'Bteriou«  sorrow.  Then  ihe  took  up  her 
ivJti ;  find  in  few  brief  words^  told  me  of 
her  WAnderiDgs  abroftd  iu  vain  searcli  after 
her  daughter ;  AOmetimea  in  the  wake  of 
itrnuea,  ipmetiraea  in  catap^  aoinetimea  in 
city.  The  lady»  whose  waitlrig-wouxAU  Mftij 
haJ  gOD0  to  be,  had  died  &oou  after  the  dnte 
of  her  liiat  leU^^r  liomt? ;  her  huahaudj  thti 
forejrpo  officer,  had  been  serriiig  in  Hungary^ 
whhner  Bt-idget  Lad  followed  him,  but  too 
late  to  find  him.  Y^gne  rumours  reached 
her  that  Mary  had  made  a  great  marrEiige  ; 
and  this  sting  of  doubt  was  added, — whether 
the  mother  miglit  not  be  close  to  her  child 
under  her  new  nam©t  J^'id  even  hearing  tif 
her  every  day,  and  vet  never  recognising  the 
lost  onc!  under  the  appellatioii  ahe  then 
bore.  At  length  the  thought  took  posses- 
sion  of  her,  that  it  was  possible  that  all  this 
time  Mary  might  be  at  home  at  Coldholmet 
in  the  Trough  of  Bolhind,  in  lAncu3hirOj  in 
England  ;  and  borne  carao  Bridget  in  that 
vain  hope  to  her  desolatH  hearth,  apd  empty 
cottage.  Here  she  had  thought  it  safest  to 
remain  ;  if  Mair  was  in  life,  it  was  here  ahe 
would  seek  for  her  mother. 

I  noted  down  one  or  two  particulars  out  of 
Bridget  s  narratire  that  I  thought  might  be 
of  use  to  me  ;  for  I  was  BtimuKaied  to  further 
search  in  a  strnnge  and  extraordinary  man- 
ner. It  seeme^l  fua  if  it  were  impres^ieii  upon 
tntj  that  I  must  take  up  the  quest  where 
Bridget  Imd  laid  it  down  ;  aud  this  for  no 
r  ens  on  that  ^lad  previously  in£ueuced  tne 
(such  as  my  uncle's  anxiety  ou  the  subject, 
my  iJ^vn  reputation  as  a  lawyer^  and  so  oii), 
liutr  from  tiome  straiige  powtir  which  had 
taken  possession  of  my  will  only  that  V(.*ry 
murniiig^  and  which  forced  it  in  the  direction 
it  chose. 

"  I  will  go/'  said  I.  **  I  will  spare  nothing 
itt  tht!  search.  Trust  to  me.  I  will  learn  all 
that  can  Ije  learnt.  Yon  shall  know  all  that 
money,  or  pains^  or  wit  can  dl!ii;:tjver.  It  is 
true  she  may  be  long  dead:  but  she  may 
have  left  a  child;* 

**  A  child  I  **  ahe  cried,  aa  if  for  the  first 
time  thbs  idea  had  struck  her  raind»  "  Hoar 
him,  1  blessed  Virgin  I  he  sava  she  may  have 
left  a  child.  And  you  have  never  told  me, 
though  I  have  prayed  so  for  a  sign,  w&king  or 
sleeping  I  '* 

"  Nay,**  said  I,  **  I  know  nothing  but  wliat 
you  teU  me.  You  say  you  heard  of  her  mar- 
riage." 

But  she  caught  nothiog  of  what  I  said. 
She  wjis  praying  to  the  virgin  in  a  kind  of 
ecstasy,  wliidi  seemed  to  render  her  uncon- 
■eious  of  mj  very  presence. 

Fiom  Coldholme  I  went  to  Sir  Phihp 
Tempest's.  ITie  wife  of  the  foreign  officer 
had  lieen  a  cousin  of  hi3  father's,,^  and  from 
him  I  thought  1  might  gain  some  particulars 
tts  to  the  existence  of  the  Count  de  la  Tour 
d*Auv«rgne,  and  whi>re  I  C"iuld  fin<l  hiio  ;  fyr 
1  knew  no  TV  questions  de  vive  voix  aid  the 
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to  lose  no  chance  for  want  of  trouble.  Bfit 
Sir  Philip  haci  gone  abroad,  aud  it  would  be 
some  time  before  I  could  receive  an  answer* 
So  1  followed  my  unclc^s  advice,  to  whom  X 
had  mentioned  how  wearied  X  felt,  both  in 
body  and  mindj  by  ray  will-o'*the-wisp  search* 
He  immediately  loM  me  to  go  to  Harrognre, 
there  to  await  Sir  Piiilip*s  reply.  I  should 
be  near  to  one  of  the  pUct^a  counecled  with 
my  a -arch,  Culdholuie  ;  not  far  from  Sir 
Philip  Tempest,  iu  ease  he  returned,  und  I 
wished  to  ask  him  uny  further  quejiliotia  ; 
and,  in  conclustt^n,  my  uncle  bade  mi?  try  to 
furget  all  about  my  business  for  a  time. 

Til  is  was  far  easier  said  than  done.  I 
have  seen  a  child  on  a  commou  blown  along 
by  a  high  wind,  without  power  ot  jsUmding 
stiU  and  resistijig  the  tempestuous  foi'ce.  I 
was  somewhat  in  the  same  predicament  as 
regard  ed  my  menial  sta  te.  Som  e  th  i  ug  resist- 
less seemed  to  urge  my  thoughts  ou  through 
every  possible  course  by  which  there  was  a 
chance  of  attaining  to  my  object.  I  did  not 
see  the  sweeping  moors  whtn  I  walked  out ; 
when  I  held  a  book  iu  my  hand,  and  read  the 
worda,  their  sense  did  not  penetrate  to  my 
britin.  If  I  slept,  I  went  on  with  the  same  . 
ideas,  always  flowing  in  the  same  dU'cctoiu. 
Til  is  could  not  last  long  without  having  a  bad 
eOiiCt  ou  the  body.  I  had  an  dlnesSf  which, 
although  I  was  racked  with  pain,  Was  a 
positive  relief  to  me,  as  it  compelied  me  to 
live  in  the  present  Buffering,  and  not  iu  tho 
vtsionar}'  rescarchc;a  I  had  been  continually 
making  before.  My  kiud  uncle  came  to 
nurae  me  ;  and  after  the  immediate  danger 
was  over,  my  life  seemed  to  elip  away  iu  de- 
licious languor  for  two  or  three  mouths,  I 
did  not  ask — so  much  did  I  dread  faUing  into 
the  old  channel  of  thought— whether  «ny 
reply  had  been  received  to  my  letter  to  Sir 
Philip^  I  turned  my  whole  ima^uatiun 
right  away  from  aU  that  subject.  My  uncle 
remaiued  with  me  until  nigh  summer,  and 
then  i^tumed  to  his  business  lu  London  ; 
leaving  me  perfectly  well,  altiiough  uoi  com- 
pletely strong.  I  was  to  fullow  him  in  a 
ibrtniglit ;  when,  as  he  said,  **  we  would  look 
over  letters,  and  talk  about  sevend  thi nga" 
I  knew  what  this  little  si>eech  alluded  to,  and 
shrank  from  the  train  of  thought  it  sug- 
gested, which  was  so  intimately  counectiivl 
with  my  first  feelings  of  illneaa.  However,  I 
had  a  fortuigiit  more  to  roam  on  those 
invigorating  Yorkshire  moors. 

In  those  da)  a,  there  was  one  largv,  ram- 
bling irui  at  Harrogate,  close  to  the  Medicinal 
Spring;  but  it  was  already  becoming  too 
small  for  the  accommodation  of  the  inllux  of 
viaitors,  and  maay  lodged  round  alwut,  in 
the  farmhouses  of  the  distncL  It  w:i^  so 
early  in  the  se^ison,  tbut  I  huA  the  inn  pretty 
much  to  myseif  ;  and,  indeed,  felt  rather  like 
a  visitor  in  a  pHvatit  hou^er  so  intimate  had 
the  landlord  anil  land  hi- ly  U-'come  with  nm 
during  my  long  illn^si.  Sh«  w^^uld  chide  me 
for  bemg  out  SO  lat<&  on  the  mour«,  or  for  having 
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been  too  long  without  food,  quite  in  a 
motherly  way  ;  while  he  consulted  me  about 
vintages  and  wines,  and  taught  me  many  a 
Yorkshire  wrinkle  about  horses.  In  my 
walks  I  met  other  strangers  from  time  to 
tinie.  Even  before  my  uncle  had  left  me,  I 
had  noticed,  with  half-torpid  curiosity,  a 
young  lady  of  very  striking  appearance,  who 
went  about  always  accompanied  by  an  elderly 
companion, — hardly  a  gentlewoman,  but  with 
sonjething  in  her  look  that  prepossessed  me  in 
her  favour.  The  younger  lady  always  put 
her  veil  down  when  any  one  approached ;  so 
it  had  been  only  once  or  twice,  when  I  had 
come  upon  her  at  a  sudden  turn  in  the  path, 
^at  I  had  even  had  a  glimpse  of  her  face.  I 
am  not  sure  if  it  was  beautiful,  though  in 
i^r  life  I  grew  to  think  it  so.  But  it  was 
at  this  time  overshadowed  by  a  sadness  that 
never  varied :  a  pale,  quiet,  resigned  look  of 
intense  suffering,  that  irresistibly  attracted 
me, — not  with  love,  but  with  a  sense  of 
infinite  compassion  for  one  so  young  yet  so 
hopelessly  unhappy.  The  companion  wore 
something  of  the  same  look :  quiet,  melan- 
choly, hopeless,  yet  resigned.  I  asked  my  land- 
lord who  they  were.  He  said  they  were  called 
Clarke ;  and  .wished  to  be  considered  as 
mother  and  daughter  ;  but  that,  for  his  joixt, 
he  did  not  believe  that  to  be  their  right 
name,  nor  that  there  was  any  such  relation 
ship  between  them.  They  had  been  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Harrogate  for  some  time, 
lodging  in  a  remote  farmhouse.  The  people 
there  would  tell  nothing  about  them  ;  saymg 
that  they  paid  handsomely,  and  never  did 
any  harm ;  so  why  should  they  be  speaking  of 
any  stnmge  things  that  might  happen  1  That, 
as  the  landlord  shrewdly  observed,  showed 
there  was  something  oat  of  the  common  way  : 
he  had  heard  that  the  elderly  woman  was  a 
cousin  of  the  farmer*8  where  they  lodged, 
and  so  the  regard  existing  between  relations 
might  help  to  keep  them  quiet. 

*•  VVh:it  did  he  think  then,  was  the  reason 
for  their  extreme  seclusion  ?"  asked  I. 

"  Nay,  he  could  not  tell,  not  he.  Ho  had 
heard  that  the  young  lady,  for  idl  as  quiet  as 
8he  seemed,  plaved  strange  pranks  at  times." 
He  shook  his  head  when  1  asked  him  for 
more  particulars,  and  refused  to  give  them, 
which  made  me  doubt  if  he  knew  any,  for  he 
was  in  general  a  talkative  and  communi- 
cative man.  In  default  of  other  interests, 
after  ]ny  uncle  left,  I  set  myself  to  watch 
the>e  two  j»eople.  I  hovered  about  their 
walkd,  drawn  towards  them  with  a  stran^^e 
fascination,  which  wns  not  diminished  l)y 
their  evident  annoyance  at  so  frequently 
meeting  me.  One  day  [  iia<l  the  smlden  good 
fortune  to  be  at  hand  when  tln-y  were 
alarmed  by  the  attiick  of  a  buil,  wiiich,  in 
those  unenclosed  grazing  districts,  was  a 
l)articularly  dangerous  occurrence.  I  have 
otlier  and  more  important  things  to  relate, 
than  to  tell  of  the  acciiU-nt  whicli  gave  me 
an  opportunity  of  rescuing  them;  it  is  enough 


to  say,  that  this  event  was  the  beginnii 
an  acquaintance,  reluctantly  acquiesced  i 
then),  but  eagerly  prosecuted  by  me.  I 
hardly  tell  when  intense  cariosity  be< 
merged  in  love,  but  in  less  than  ten  • 
after  my  uncle*s  departure  I  was  passions 
enamoured  of  Mistress  Lucy,  as  her  atteu< 
called  her;  carefully — ^for  this  I  noted  wi 
avoiding  any  address  which  appeared  i 
there  was  an  equality  of  station  heU 
them.  I  noticed  also  that  Mrs.  Clarke, 
elderly  woman,  after  her  first  reluctauc 
allow  me  to  pay  them  any  attentions 
overcome,  was  cheered  by  my  evident 
tachment  to  the  young  girl ;  it  seemei 
lighten  her  heavy  buraen  of  care,  and 
evidentlv  favoured  my  visits  to  the  fi 
bouse  where  they  lodged.  It  was,  not  so  i 
Lucy.  A  more  attractive  person  I  n* 
saw,  in  spite  of  her  depression  of  mss 
and  shrinking  avoidance  of  me.  I  felt  : 
at  once,  that  whatever  was  the  source  of 
grief,  it  arose  from  no  fault  of  her  ova. 
was  difficult  to  draw  her  into  oonveisat 
but  when  at  times,  for  a  moment  or  iw 
beguiled  her  into  talk,  I  could  see  a  i 
intelligence  in  her  face,  and  a  grave  tra^ 
look  in  the  soft  grey  eyes  that  were  n 
for  a  minute  to  mine.  I  made  every  ext 
I  possibly  could  for  going  there.  I  am 
wild  flowers  for  Lucy's  sake  ;  I  plan 
walks  for  Lucy's  sake  ;  I  watched  the  neai 
by  night,  in  hopes  that  some  unusual  bea 
of  sky  would  justify  me  in  teinpticg  3 
Clarke  and  Lucy  forth  upon  the  moon, 
gaze  at  the  great  purple  dome  above. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  Lucy  w:is  awir* 
my  love  ;  but  that,  for  some  uiotlve  \\hic 
could  not  guess,  she  would  fain  liave  rtjH: 
me  ;  but  then  again  I  saw,  or  fancieil  I 
that  her  heart  spoke  in  my  favour,  ami  i 
there  w^as  a  struggle  going  on  in  her  m 
which  at  times  (I  loved  so  dearly)  1  « 
have  begged  her  to  spare  liei-sel^  even  the 
the  happiness  of  my  whole  life  should  b 
been  the  sacrifice  ;  for  her  complexiou  gi 
paler,  her  aspect  of  sorrow  more  hoijekis^ 
delicate  frame  yet  slighter.  During  this  \k] 
I  had  written,  I  should  say,  to  my  uncie 
beg  to  bo  allowed  to  prolong  my  stay  at  h 
rogate,  not  giving  any  reason  f  but'such  ^ 
his  tenderness  towards  me,  that  in  a  fevr  d 
I  heard  from  him,  giving  me  a  willing  j 
mission,  and  only  charging  me  to  take  <^j 
myself,  and  not  use  too  much  exertion  dur 
tho  hot  wcatlier. 

One  sultry  evening  I  drew  near  the  fai 
The  windows  of  their  parlour  were  open,.i 
I  heard  voices  as  I  turned  the  corner  of? 
house,  as  I  passed  the  fii-st  window  (tnc 
were  tw^o  windows  in  their  little  ground-rio 
room).  I  saw  Lucy  distinctly  ;  but  wlun 
had  knocked  at  their  door — the  houstMU 
stood  always  ajar — she  was  gone,  ami  I  oi 
saw  Mrs.  Clarke,  turning  over  the  woj 
things  lyini^  on  tlie  tal)le,  in  a  nervouss 
purposeless  manner.    I  felt  by  instinoc  tlia 
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conversation  of  aniiie  iraportiLnce  waa  eomltig 
'OH,  hi  wbich  I  should  be  expected  to  say  what 
WRs  tuy  object  in  paying  theae  frequent 
Yiflits.  I  wzLs  gkd  of  the  opTK>rt unity.  My 
uncle  hjid  several  timea  tiUuued  to  the  plea^ 
SAnt  poBidbility  of  my  bi  inging  home  a  young 
wife  to  cheer  and  adorn  the  old  houie  in 
Oruioiul  Street;  He  was  rich,  aud  I  whm  to 
ancceed  binit  and  had,  bm  I  knew,  a  fair 
repulfttiou  for  ao  young  a  lawyer*  So  on  ray 
sine  I  »aw  no  obitacfe.  It  y^m  true  that 
Luc;  v.'tiM  slironded  io  mystery ;  her  name  (I 
waa  convinced  it  waa  not  Clarke),  birth, 
pareuUge^  iiud  previoua  life  were  unknown  lo 
me*  But  I  waa  aure  of  her  goodness,  aud 
swt'tit  iitnoeence,  and  although  I  knew"  that 
there  niu^t  be  aomethtng  painful  to  be  told, 
to  aceoiiut  for  her  mourn  lut  i^adnees,  yet  1 
wji^  wiHing  to  bear  my  ah  are  in  her  grief, 
whatever  tt  was. 

MvA.  Clarke  began,  as  if  it  w^aa  a  relief  to 
her  to  phiUge  into  the  subject : 

"  We  have  though tj  air— at  leaat  I  have 
tbou^bt— that  you  know  very  little  of  us, 
nor  ^vfJ  uf  yoU|  indeed ;  not  enough  to  warrant 
the  intimate  a^quaintaQce  we  have  fallen 
into*  I  beg  your  |>ardon,  sir,"  she  went  on, 
nervously ;  *'  I  am  but  a  plain  kind  of  woman, 
and  \  mean  to  nae  no  rndene^ ;  but  1  must 
say  straight  out  that  I — we — think  it  would 
be  better  fur  you  not  to  come  no  often  to  see 
UB*     She  is  very  unprotected,  and——-'* 

*'  Why  ehould  I  not  come  to  see  you,  dear 
marl II n  If "  aaked  I,  eagerly,  gild  of  the  opp<ir^ 
tuuity  of  explaining  myself*  '*  I  come,  I  own, 
because  I  have  learot  to  love  Mistn^es  Lucy, 
and  Aigh  to  teach  her  to  love  me.'^ 

MUin^ds  Clarke  shook  her  head^  and 
sighed. 

**  l^onX  sir  —neither  love  ber,  nor,  for  the 
sake  of  all  you  hohl  sacre<i  teach  her  to  love 
you  I  If  1  am  too  kte,  and  you  love  her 
already,  forget  her,^ — forget  these  last  few 
weekf*.  0  1  I  ahould  never  have  allowed  you 
Io  CM  rue  !  "  she  went  on,  pa^siooately  ;  *'  but 
what  lun  I  to  do  1  We  are  fui^aken  by  alJ» 
except  the  great  God,  and  evt^n  Ha  permita 
a  stiiinge  and  evil  power  to  afflict  us — what 
ua  I  to  do  ?  Where  ii  it  to  end  I  ^  Slie 
wrung  her  hands  in  her  distreas ;  then  she 
turned  to  me :  "  Go  away,  sir  \  go  away, 
before  you  learn  to  care  any  more  for  her,  I 
aak  it  for  your  own  sake — I  implore*  Von 
have  been  good  and  kind  to  us,  aud  we  «hall 
always  recollect  you  with  gratitude  ;  but  go 
away  uow,  aud  never  come  back  to  cross  our 
fatal  path." 

^  Indeed^  madam,"  said  I,  "  I  shall  do  no 
such  thing*  You  urge  It  for  my  own  sake. 
I  have  no  fear,  ao  urged — nor  wish,  exi^pt  to 
bear  more — aU-  1  cannot  have  seen  Mistress 
Lucy  in  all  the  intimacy  of  this  last  fortnight, 
witbtsut  ackoowMging  her  goodness  and 
inuoci-nue  ;  and  without  seeing — pardon  me, 
maJam^that  fur  some  reason  you  are  two 
very  li>nely  woni«*n,  in  soma  myaterious  sorrow 
and  distr^  Now,  though  I  ain  not  powerful 


myself,  yet  1  have  friends  who  are  so  wiae 
and  kitid,  that  they  may  be  aaid  to  ptmae^ 
power.  Tell  me  some  purticulara.  Why  are 
you  in  grief — what  is  your  secret^ why  are 
you  here  ?  I  declare  solemnly;  that  nuthmg 
you  have  said  has  daunted  me  in  my  wbh  to 
become  Lucy's  huabaud  ;  nor  will  1  j^hiitik 
from  any  difficulty  that,  as  such  an  aj^piraut, 
I  mny  have  to  encounter.  You  say  you  are 
friendlesa — why  €aat  away  an  honest  "friend  1 
1  will  tell  you  of  people  to  whom  you  nuiy 
write,  and  who  will  answer  any  queatiiius  as 
to  my  character  and  prospects*  I  do  not 
shun  enquirv*" 

She  a  hook  her  head  agiuu.  "  You  liad 
better  go  away,  sir.  You  know  nothmg 
about  ua*" 

*'  I  know  your  names,"  said  I,  "and  I  have 
heard  you  allude  to  the  part  of  the  country 
from  which  you  came,  which  I  hapjMi-ti  to 
know  as  a  wild  and  lonely  place,  aud  not 
many  people  living  there.  If  I  chose  to  go 
there,  1  could  easily  ascertain  all  about  you  ; 
bat  I  would  rather  hear  it  from  you  your- 
self" You  i^e  1  wanted  to  pique  her  into 
telling  me  something  defiuite. 

"  Yon  do  not  know  our  true  names,  Mr/' 
said  she,  hastily. 

"  Well,  I  may  have  conjectured  as  much* 
But  tell  me,  then,  X  conjure  you*  Give  me 
jour  reasous  fur  distrusting  my  wiJ lioness 
to  stand  by  what  I  have  said  with  rii^'aril  to 
Mistress  Lucy,'^ 

**Oh^  what  can  I  do  I*'  eiclaimed  alve. 
^^  If  T  am  turning  away  a  trvie  friend,  as  he 
says  1 — Stav  !  "  couiing  to  a  sudden  decision^ 
**  I  wdi  tell  you  aomething — I  cannot  tell 
you  all*-you  would  not  be U eve  it.  But  per- 
haps I  can  tell  you  enough  to  prevent  yuur 
going  on  in  your  hopeless  attachment*  I  am 
not  Lucy's  mother*^* 

*'  So  I  conjectured/*  I  said,    '*  Qo  on/* 

*•  I  do  not  even  know  if  she  is  the  legiti- 
mate or  illegitimate  child  of  her  father.  But 
he  is  cruelly  turned* against  her  j  and  ht?r 
mother  is  long  dea^i  ;  and,  for  a  terrible 
reason,  she  has  no  other  creature  to  keep 
constant  to  lier  but  me.  She — only  two 
jeara  ago — such  a  darlingand  auch  a  pride 
in  her  tather*s  house  T  Why,  sir,  th«re  is  a 
mystery  that  might  happen  in  connection 
with  her  any  moment  ;  and  then  you  would 
go  away  like  all  the  rest ;  and  when  you 
next  heard  her  name  you  would  loathe  her. 
Others,  who  have  loved  her  longer,  have 
done  s©  before  now*  My  poor  child,  whom 
neither  God  nor  nvau  has  mercy  upon — or, 
surely,  she  woubl  die  !  ** 

The  goc»d    woman    was    stopped    by   her 
crying.     I  confess  I  was  a  little   stunned  by 
her  laat  words  ;  but  only  for  a  moment     At 
any  rat^»  till  1   knew  definitely   what  waa 
this  myBterious  stain   upon   otie  so  simplfe, 
and  pure,  as  Lucy  seemed,  I  would  not  dee«*rt 
!  her,  and  so  1  said ;  and  she  mad©  answer ; 
I      *•  If  you  are  daring  in  your  heart  to  think 
I  harm  of  my  child,  sir,  after  knowing  her  aa 
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you  have  done,  you  are  no  poo'l  man  yourself; 
hut  I  Jim  RO  foolish  an«l  helpless  in  my  great 
Foriow,  tliat  I  would  fain  liope  to  find  a 
fi  loud  in  you.  I  cannot  help  trusting  that, 
j.ltliongh  you  may  no  longer  feel  towards 
her  as  a  lover,  you  will  have  pity  upon  us  ; 
ainl  perhaps,  by  your  learning,  you  can  tell 
us  where  to  go  for  aid." 

**  I  ini]>lore  you  to  t«ll  me,"  I  cried,  almost 
maddened  by  this  sus]>en&e. 

**I  cannot,"  said  she,  solemnly.  **I  am 
under  a  deep  vow  of  secrecy.  If  you  are  to 
be  told,  it  must  bo  by  her."  She  left  the 
room,  and  I  remained  to  ponder  over  this 
strange  interview.  I  mechanically  turned 
over  the  few  books,  and,  with  eyes  that  saw 
nothing  at  the  time,  examined  the  tokens  of 
Lucy's  frequent  presence  in  that  room. 

When  I  got  home  at  night,  I  lemembered 
how  all  these  trifles  spoke  of  a  pure  and 
tender  heart,  and  innocent  life.  Mistress 
Clarke  returned  ;  she  had  been  crying  sadly. 
"Yes,"  said  she,  "it  is  as  I  feared:  she 
loves  yon  so  much  that  she  is  willing  to  run 
the  fearful  risk  of  telling  you  all  herself— she 
acknowledges  it  is  but  a  poor  cliance;  but 
vour  sympathy  will  be  a  balm,  if  you  give  it. 
^To-morrow,  come  here  at  ten  in  the  morning ; 
and,  as  you  hope  for  pity  in  your  hour  of 
agony,  repress  all  show  of  fear  or  repugnance 
you  may  feel  towards  one  so  grievously 
afflicted." 

I  half  smiled.  "Have  no  fear,"  I  said. 
It  Bf'emed  too  absurd  to  imagine  my  feeling 
dislike  to  Lucy. 

**IIer  father  loved  her  well,"  said  she, 
gravely,  "yet  he  drove  her  out  like  some 
monstrous  thing." 

.Just  at  this  moment  came  a  peal  of  ring- 
\t\<*  laughter  from  the  garden.  It  was  Lucy's 
voice  ;  it  sounded  as  if  she  were  standing 
just  on  one  side  of  the  open  casement.  It 
sounded  as  though  she  were  suddenly  stirred 
to  merriment — merriment  verging  on  bois- 
terouaness  by  the  doings  or  sayings  of  some 
other  person.  I  can  scarcely  say  why,  but 
the  sound  jarred  on  me  inexpressibly.  She 
knew  the  subject  of  our  conversation,  and 
must  have  been  at  least  aware  of  the  state  of 
agitation  her  friend  was  in:  she  herself 
usually  so  gentle  and  quiet.  I  half  rose  to 
go  to  the  wmdow,  and  satisfy  my  instinctive 
curiosity  as  to  what  had  provoked  this  burst 
of  ill-timed  laughter  ;  but,  Mrs.  Clarke  threw 
her  whole  weight  and  power  upon  the  hand 
with  which  she  pressed  and  kept  me  down, 

"  For  God's  sake  ! "  she  said,  white  and 
trembling  all  over,  "sit  still ;  be  quiet  Oh  ! 
be  patient.  To-morrow  you  will  know  all. 
Leave  us,  for  we  are  sorely  afflicted.  Do 
not  seek  to  know  more  about  us." 

.Again  that  laugh — so  musical  in  sound, 
yet  so  discordant  to  my  heart.  She  held  me 
tight — tighter ;  without  positive  violence  I 
could  not  have  risen.  I  was  sitting  with  my 
back  to  the  window,  but  I  felt  a  shadow  pass 
between  the  sun's  warmth   and  me,  and  a 


strange  shudder  ran  through  n^y  frame,    h   \ 
a  minute  or  two  she  relenfce<i  me.  *  i 

"  Go,"  repeated  she.  "  Be  warned,  I  aak  j 
yon  once  more.  I  do  not  think  yoo  cao  , 
stind  this  knowledge  that  you  seek.  If  I  i 
had  had  my  own  way,  Lucy  should  nerer  { 
have  yielded,  and  promised  to  tell  yoa  tlL  \ 
Who  knows  what  may  come  of  it  7  ** 

"I  am  firm  in  my   wish  to  know  alL   I   '{ 

return  at  ten  to-moi*row  rooi-ning,  and  tba   i, 

expect  to  see  Mistress  Lucy  her»elf."  j! 

I  turned  away ;  having  my  own  suspioao^   ? 

I  confess,  as  to  Mistress  Clarke's  8:uuty.         i 

Conjectures  as  to  the  meaning  of  her  hiot^  ] 

antl  uncomfortable  thoughts  connecteti  witk   ; 

that  strange  laughter,   tilled   my   mind.  I  J| 

could  hardly  sleep.     1  arose  early  ;  and  loq  i 

before  the  hour  I  had  appointed,  I  was  <■  . 

the  path  over  the  common  that  led  to  tk  1 

old  farm-house  where  they  lo<lged.    I  lup-  \ 

pose  that  Lucy  had  passed  no  belter  a  ni^t  J 

than  I ;  for  there  she  was  also,  slowly  pocii^  I 

with  her  even  step,  her  eyes  bent  dowii,  ha  1 

whole    look    most  saintly    and   pure.    Shi  li 

started  when  I  came  close  to  her,  an<l  gn*   i! 

paler  as   I   reminded  her    of    my  a[*|Mstr  I 

ment,  and    spoke   with    sonietliiug    of  the  '| 

imi>atience  of  obstacles  that,  seeing  herooa   ' 

more,  had    called  up   afresh    in   my  rn'mi    \ 

All  strange  and  terrible   hints,   anl^l  gMf  |' 

merriment  were  foigotten.     My  lieart  gxve  J 

forth  words  of  fire,  and  my  tongue  utlmd    ' 

them.    Her  colour  went  anil   cauue,  at  tia  .{ 

listen e<l ;  but,  when  I  had  eude<l  my  isffco-   i: 

ate  speeches,  she  lifted  her  soft  eyatoBN^    i 

and  said :  i 

**  iJut  you  know  that  you   have  sometliiog 
to  learn  about  me  yet.     I  only  want  to  nj    ' 
this  :  I  shall  not  think  le^s  of  you — less  veil  1 
of  you,  I  mean— if  you,  too,  fall  away  from   ' 
me  when  you  know  all.     Stop  ]  "  said  she.ti   ■ 
if   fearing    another    burnt    of    uja<i    wonli 
"  Listen  to  me.    My  father  is  a  man  of  great 
wealth.      1  never  knew    my   moilier;  ak»  \ 
must  have  died  when  I    was  very  yoofi^. 
When  first  I  remember  anything,  I  was  linn^   \ 
in  a  great  lonely  house,  with  my  dear  and 
faithful  Mistress  Clarke.     My  fitther,  ev«ii, 
was  not   there;    he  was — he   is — a  soldier, 
and  his  duties  lay  abroad.     But   ho  came, 
from  time  to  time  ;  and  every  time,  I  think   ' 
he  loved  me  more  and  more.     He  brought 
me  rarities  from  foreign  lands,  which  proT« 
to  me  now  how  much  he  must  have  tliOMeItt 
of  me  during  his  absences.     I  can  sit  doVn 
and  measure  the  depth  of  his  lost  love  nov, 
by  such  standards  us  these.     I  never  thought 
whetlier  he  loved  me  or  not,  tlien  ;  it  wait  » 
natural,  that  it  was  like  the  air  I  breathed. 
Yet  he  was  an  angry  man   at  timcs^  evm 
then  ;   but  never  with   me.     He  was  very 
reckless,  too  ;  and  once  or  twice  I  hearl  a 
whisper  among  the  servants  that  a  doom  wu   | 
over  him,  and  that  he  knew  it,  and  tried  to  I 


drown  his  knowledge  in  wild  activity,  ixk! 
even  eonietimes,  sir,  in  wine.  So  I  grew  up 
in  this  grand  mansion,  in  that  loner^  place. 
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Everjthm^  around  me  seemed  at  my  dis- 
poaaf,  and  I  tbiuk  everjou*  loved  me  ;  I  am 
sure  I  bved  them.  Till  about  two  ye&ra  ago 
— ^I  remember  it  weU — my  father  had  come 
to  England,  to  us  ;  and  he  aeemed  go  proud 
and  HO  pleased  with  me  and  till  I  hnd  done. 
And  oue  day,  his  ton^e  seemed  loosened 
with  wice,  and  be  told  me  much  that  I  had 
not  known  till  then,^ — how  dearly  he  had 
loved  my  mother,  yet  Uow  hia  wLLful  uaa^ 
Jiad  caused  her  death  ;  and  theu  be  went  on 
to  iay  how  he  loved  me  better  than  any 
creature  on  earth,  and  how,  some  day,  he 
hoped  to  take  me  to  foteigo  places,  for  that 
he  eould  hardly  bear  these  long  abseuces 
from  Uifl  only 'child.  Then  he  fleemed  to  chnuge  I 
suddenly,  and  nald,  in  a  strange-,  wild  way, 
that  I  was  not  to  believe  whiit  he  aaid  ;  that 
thivre  was  muny  a  tlung  be  loved  l)titter — his 
horse — his  dog — I  know^  not  what 

**  And  'twas  only  the  next  mornmg  that, 
whea  I  came  into  his  room  to  ask  his  hieesing 
as  was  my  wont^  he  received  me  with  fierce 
and  angry  words.  *  Why  had  1,'  so  he  asked, 
*  been  deligliting  myself  in  such  wanton 
mischief— <laDcing  over  all  the  tender  plants 
in  the  flower-beds,  all  set  with  tlie  famous 
Dutch  bulbs  he  had  brought  from  HolIaniU  * 
I  had  never  been  out  of  doors  that  morning, 
air,  and  I  could  not  conceive  wfiat  he  meant, 
and  eo  I  said  t  and  then  he  swore  at  me  for  a 
liar,  ant!  said  I  was  of  no  true  blood,  for  he 
bad  seen  me  doing  all  tliat  mischief  himself — 
with  hi»  oun  eyes,  V?hat  could  I  say  T  He 
woidd  not  listen  to  me,  and  even  my  tears 
fieemed  only  to  irritate  him.  That  day  waa 
the  b*'giiiiiiug  of  luy  great  sorrows.  Kot 
long  liiter,  he  reproached  me  for  my  undue 
familiaj'ity — all  unbecoming  a  gentlewoman 
— with  his  crrooms.  I  had  been  in  the 
slable-yarfl,  Tanghing  and  talking,  he  snid. 
Now,  sir,  I  am  scnietbing  of  a  coward  by 
nature,  and  I  had  always  dreaded  horses  ; 
betides  that,  my  father^i  terviuit«  —  those 
whom  he  bronchi  with  him  from  foreign 
parts— were  wild  fellows,  whom  I  had  always 
avoided,  and  to  whom  I  had  never  spoken 
escapt  as  a  laily  must  needs  from  iitne  to 
time  speak  to  her  father's  people*  Yet  my 
father  called  me  by  names  of  which  I  hardly 
know  the  meanmg,  bat  my  heart  told  me 
tl'iey  were  such  as  shame  any  modest  woman  ; 
and  from  thnt  day  he  tvinied  qnite  against 
me  ; — nay,  sir,  not  mnny  weeks  after  that,  he 
came  in  with  a  riding- whip  in  his  hand  ;  and^ 
aecusing  me  harshly  of  evil  doings,  of  which 
1  knew  no  more  than  yoq,  sir,  he  was  about 
to  strike  me,  and  T,  all  in  bewildering 
toara,  was  reanly  to  take  his  stripes  ftA  great 
kindness  compared  Iq  bis  harder  words, 
when  suddenly  he  stopped  bis  arm  mid- way, 
gasped  and  staggered,  crying  out,'  Tlie  curae 
— the  enree  !'  I  looked  up  iu  terror*  in 
the  great  mirror  opposite  1  e:iw  myself,  and 
right  behind  another  wicked  fearhil  self,  so 
like  me  that  my  soul  seemed  to  quiver 
within  me,  as  though  not  knowing  to  which 


similitude  of  body  it  belonged.  My  father 
saw  my  douYde  at  the  same  moment,  either 
in  ita  drea*iful  reality^  ta  hat  ever  that  might 
be,  or  in  the  scarcely  Iohs  terrible  reflection 
in  the  mirror  ;  but  ivhat  came  of  it  at  that 
moment  I  cannot  say^  for  I  suddenly  swoon4;<il 
away ;  and  when  I  came  to  myself  I  was 
l^ing  in  my  bed,  and  my  fiiithful  Clarke 
sitttng  by  me.  £  was  in  my  bed  for  d:iy*j ; 
and  even  while  I  h\.y  there  my  double  was 
seen  by  all,  flitting  about  the  house  and  gar- 
dens, always  about  some  mtacliiev(Hia  or 
detestable  work*  Wliat  wonder  that  every- 
one shrank  from  me  in  dread — that  my  fiiibL*r 
drove  me  forth  at  length,  when  the  disgrace 
of  which  I  waa  the  cause  wn3  past  his 
patience  to  bear*  Mistress  Clarke  eame 
with  me  ;  and  hure  we  try  to  live  such  a  life 
of  piety  an<i  prayer  as  may  in  time  set  me 
free  from  the  curse,*' 

All  the  time  she  bad  been  speaking,  I  had 
been  wpighiog  her  story  in  my  mind.  1  had 
hitherto  put  cases  of  witchcraft  ou  one  i^lde, 
as  mere  superatitions  ;  and  my  uncle  and  I 
had  bad  m:iny  an  argument,  be  supporting 
himself  by  the  opinion  of  his  good  friend  Sir 
Matthew  Hale.  Yet  this  sounded  like  the 
tale  of  one  bewitched  ;  or  was  it  merely  the 
eflfect  of  a  life  of  extreme  seclusion  telling  on 
the  nerves  of  a  sensitive  girl  1  My  sceiiticism 
inclined  me  to  the  latter  belief^  and  when  abe 
paused  t  said  ; 

•*  I  fancy  that  some  physician  could  have 
disabused  your  father  of  liis  belief  in 
visions '* 

Just  at  that  instant,  standing  as  I  was  op- 

ffo^ite  to  her  in  the  full  and  perfect  morning 
ight,  I  sitw  behind  her  another  figure^a 
ghastly  resembhince,  compWte  in  Uk etiesa,  so 
far  as  form  and  feature  and  minutest  tonck 
of  dress  couhl  go,  but  with  a  loathsome 
demon  soul  looking  ont  of  the  grey  eyes,  that 
were  in  turns  mocking  and  rohiptuoms.  My 
heart  stood  still  within  me  ;  every  hair  rose 
up  erect ;  niy  flesh  crept  with  borror*  I 
eould  not  Be«  the  grave  and  tender  Lucy — 
my  eyes  were  fajiclnated  by  the  creature 
beyond*  I  know  not  why,  but  I  put  out  my 
hand  to  cfutch  it ;  I  grasped  nothing  but 
empty  air,  and  my  whole  blood  curdled  to 
ice.  For  a  moment  I  could  not  see  ;  then  my 
sight  came  back,  and  I  saw  Lucy  stand in;;^ 
before  me,  alone,  deathly  pale^  and  I  could 
have  fancied,  almost^  shrunk  in  size. 

*'  It  has  been  near  me  T "  ibe  said,  as  if 
asking  a  question. 

The  sound  seemed  taken  out  of  her  voice  * 
it  was  hn^ky  as  the  notes  on  an  old  harpi* 
chord  when  the  strings  have  ceaseil  to 
vibnite.  She  read  her  answer  iu  my  face, 
1  suppose^  for  1  could  not  apeak.  Her  li>ok 
wa^  one  of  intense  fear,  but  that  died  away 
into  an  aspect  of  moat  humble  patience*  At 
length  she  seemed  to  force  herself  to  face 
behind  and  around  her  i  she  saw  the  purple 
uioors,  the  bhie  distant  hill?,  quivering  in 
the  Buuligh^  but  nothing  ebta^ 
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"Will  3'ou  take  me  home?"  she  said 
meekly. 

1^  tof)k  her  by  the  hand,  and  led  her 
silently  through  the  budding  heather — we 
(Inrf  <l  ^lot  speak  ;  for  we  could  not  tell  but 
that  the  dread  creature  was  listening, 
rilthouu'ti  unseen — but  that  it  might  appear 
Mu\  push  us  asunder.  I  never  loved  her 
more  fondly  than  now  when — and  that  whs 
the  unspeakable  misery  —  the  idea  of  her 
was  becoming  so  inextricably  blended  with 
the  shuddering  thought  of  it.  She  seemed 
to  understand  what  I  must  be  feeling.  She 
let  ^'o  my  hand,  which  she  had  kept  clasped 
until  then,  when  we  reached  the  garden  gate, 
and  went  forwards  to  meet  her  anxious 
friend,  who  was  standing  by  the  window 
looking  for  her.  I  could  not  enter  the 
house :  I  needed  silence,  society,  leisure, 
change— I  knew  not  what-— to  shake  off  the 
sensation  of  that  creature's  presence.  Tet  I 
lingered  about  the  cnrden — I  hardly  know 
w)iy  ;  I  suppose  parUy  because  I  feared  to  en- 
counter the  resemblance  again  on  the  solitary 
common,  where  it  had  vanished,  and  partly 
from  a  feeling  of  inexpressible  compgtssion 
for  Lucy.  In  a  few  minutes  Mistress  Clarke 
came  forth  and  joined  me.  We  walked  some 
paces  in  silence. 

<<  You  know  all  now,"  said  she,  solemnly. 

"I  saw  TT,"  said  I  below  my  breath. 

"And you  shrink  from  us  now,*' she  said, 
with  a  hopelessness  which  stirred  up  all 
that  was  brave  or  good  in  me. 

"Not  a  whit,*'  said  I.  ** Human  flesh 
shrinks  from  an  encounter  with  the  powers 
of  darkness  :  and  for  some  reason  unfcnown 
to  nie  the  pure  and  holy  Lucy  is  their 
victim.** 

"The  sins  of  the  fathers  shall  be  visited 
upon  the  children,**  she  said. 

"  Who  is  her  father  ?  '*  asked  I.  "Knowing 
as  much  as  I  do,  I  may  surely  know  more — 
know  all.  Tell  me,  I  entreat  you,  madam, 
all  that  you  can  conjecture  respecting  this 
demoniac  persecution  of  one  so  good.** 

"I  will ;  but  not  now.  I  niUHt  go  to  Lucy 
now.  Come  this  afternoon,  I  will  see  you 
alone  ;  and  O,  sir,  I  will  trust  that  you  may 
yet  find  some  way  to  help  us  in  our  sore 
trouble.** 

I  was  miserably  exhausted  by  the  swoon- 
ing: alTiight  which  had  taken  possession  of  me. 
When  I  leached  the  inn,  I  staggered  in  like 
one  overcome  by  wine.  I  went  to  my  own 
private  room.  It  was  some  time  before  I 
saw  tiiat  the  weekly  post  had  come  in,  and 
brought  me  my  letters.  There  was  one  from 
my  uncle,  one  from  my  home  in  Devonshire, 
and  one,  re-directed  over  the  first  address, 
sealed  with  a  great  coat  of  arms.  It  was 
from  Sir  Philip  Tempest :  my  letter  of  in- 
quiry respecting  Mary  Fitzgei-ald  had  reached 
him  at  liidge,  where  it  so  happened  that  the 
Count  de  la  Tour  d*Auvergne  was  ouartered 
at  the  very  time.  He  remembered  his  wife*s 
beautiful  attendant ;  she  had  had  high  words 


with  the  deceased  countess  respecting  h 
tercourse  with  an  English  gentleman  of 
standing,  who  was  also  in  the  foreign  se 
The  countess  augured  evil  of  his  intent 
while  Mary,  proud  and  Tehement,  asa 
that  he  would  soon  marry  her,  and  res 
her  mi8treas*8  warnings  as  au  insult, 
consequence  was,  that  she  had  left  Ma 
de  la  Tour  d'Auvergiie*s  service,  and,  a 
count  believed,  had  gone  to  live  witk 
Englishman ;  whether  he  had  married 
or  not,  he  could  not  say.  ^  But,'*  addei 
Philip  Tempest,  "  you  may  easily  hear 
particulars  you  wish  to  know  respe 
Mary  Fitzgerald  from  the  Englishman 
self,  if,  as  I  suspect,  he  is  no  other  thai 
neighbour  and  former  accjaatiitanoe,  Mr 
borne,  of  Skipford  Hall,  in  the  West  711 
I  am  led  to  the  belief  that  he  is  no  oth< 
several  small  particulars,  none  of  whic) 
in  themselves  conclusive,  but  which,  t 
together,  make  a  mass  of  presumptivi* 
denoe.  As  far  as  I  could  make  out  fron 
count*8  foreign  pronunciation,  Gisbomf 
the  name  of  the  lEnglishman  ;  I  know 
Gisbome  of  Skipford  was  abro>ad  and  ii 
fofeign  service  at  that  time — be  was  a  1 
fellow  enough  for  such  an  exploit; 
above  all,  certain  expressions  recur  to 
mind  which  he  used  in  reference  to  ^  I 
get  Fitzgerald,  of  Coldholme,  whom  be 
encountered  while  staying  with  lue  at  Sla 
Manor  House.  I  remember  tliat  the  mm 
seemed  to  have  produced  some  extraonfii 
effect  upon  his  mind,  as  though  he  h%i  i 
deuly  discovered  some  connection  whiA 
might  have  had  with  his  previous  life.  I 
you  to  let  me  know  if  I  can  be  of  any  fui 
service  to  you.  Your  uncle  once  rend 
me  a  good  turn,  and  I  will  gladly  repay  i 
far  as  in  me  lies,  to  his  nephew.*^ 

I  was  now  apparently  close  on  the  diaco 
which  I  had  striven  so  many  mouth 
attain.  But  success  had  lost  its  zest  I 
mv  letters  down,  and  seemed  to  forget  t 
all  in  thinking  of  the  morning  I  had  pa 
that  very  day.  Nothing  was  real  but 
unreal  presence,  which  had  come  like  an 
blast  across  my  bod ilv  eyes,  and  burnt  i 
down  upon  my  brain.  Dinner  came,  and  i 
away  untouched.  Early  in  the  afterno^ 
walked  to  the  farm-house.  I  found  Mist 
Clarke  alone,  and  I  was  glad  and  relie 
She  was  evidently  prepared  to  tell  me  i 
might  wish  to  hear. 

"  You  asked  nie  for  Mistress  Lucy's  1 
name ;  it  is  Gisborne,**  she  began. 

"  Not  Gisbome  of  Skipford  ?  "  I  excbii 
breathless  with  anticipation. 

**  The  same,*'  said  she  quietly,  not  rectfd 
my  manner.  ^  Her  father  is  a  man  of  w 
although,  being  a  Boman  Catholic,  he  ess 
take  that  rank  in  this  country  to  whick 
station  entitles  hira.  The  consequence  is  i 
he  lives  much  abroad — ^lias  been  a  soldic 
am  told.** 

"  And  Lucy*s  mother  !'*  I  asked. 
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She  shook  her  hend.  "I  Dever  knew  her," 
said  shi@.  "  Lucy  waa  ahoat  tbr^e  years  old 
when  I  wAA  engaged  l;o  take  cbarg«  of  her. 
Her  foolh*^r  waa  dead/* 

**  But  you  know  her  name  ? — jou  oui  tell 
if  it  waa  Mftiy  FiUgemld  T " 

Slie  koked  afttoiiiahed,  **That  wai  her 
n&me.  But  J  sir,  how  i»me  you  lo  be  bo  well 
jwsquainted  with  it  ?  It  was  a  myitcry  to  the 
whole  houadiijid  at  Skipford  Court,  She 
WAH  itoTue  bt  nutiful  joimg  womaii  whom  he 
lured  ttwfty  from  her  protectors  while  he  woa 
abroail.  I  have  beard  said  he  praetts^  aome 
ten'ihle  deceit  upon  her^  and  when  ahe  caoie 
to  know  it  she  wa«  neither  to  have  nor  to 
hold,  Imt  rushed  off  from  his  very  arms,  and 
threw  hei^etf  into  a  rapid  atre?im  and  was 
drowned  It  atunc  him  deep  with  remorae, 
but  I  n^ed  to  think  the  rGmembrafit!e  of  the 
xi)Dther''a  cruel  death  made  him  love  the  child 
yet  deart^rJ' 

I  tolri  lier,  as  briefly  aa  might  be,  of  my 
re^earcheii  aft  or  the  descendant  and  heir  of 
the  FiiKL^eraldi  of  Kildoon^  and  added — 
iomethiti^'  of  my  old  lawyer  apirit  returning 
into  me  for  the  moment — that  I  had  no  doubt 
but  that  we  should  prove  Lucy  to  he  of  right 
poea«!^^ed  of  large  estates  in  Ireland, 

No  fltish  eame  over  her  grey  lace  j  no  light 
Into  her  eves.  ^  And  what  is  aU  the  w^th 
iu  the  wh'ue  world  to  that  poor  girl?**  ahe 
said.  "  It  will  not  free  her  from  the  ghastly 
bewiU^hnreut  which  peraecutoa  her.  As  for 
money ^  what  a  pitiful  thing  it  ia  ;  it  cannot 
touch  her." 

**N(^  more  can  tb©  Evil  Creature  harm 
her/*  I  daiii.  "  Her  holy  nature  dwells  apart, 
and  cauuot  be  defiled  or  atalned  by  all  the 
devihi^h  arts  in  the  whole  world/' 

"Tme  t  hot  it  ia  a  cruel  fate  to  know  that 
M  shrink  from  her,  aooner  or  later^  ai  from 
one  it^tKH'ss&d,  accuTied*''* 

"  How  came  it  to  paaa  ?"  I  aaked, 

'*  Nay,  I  know  not.  Old  rumours  there 
V6,  tlu'it  ^vere  bruited  through  the  household 
At  Skipfor<j;* 

"  Tell  me/'  I  demanded. 

**Tljcy  came  from  aervautai  who  would 
iain  account  for  everything,  Ihey  aay  that| 
many  ye^t^  ago,  Mr,  Giaborne  kiUed  a  dog 
b^lon^iiiL,^  to  an  old  witch  at  Coldholtue  ; 
that  she  aurmdy  with  a  dreadful  and  myste- 
rious cui-se,  the  creature,  whatever  it  might 
be,  1 1  Jilt  he  should  love  beat;  and  that  it 
atruck  so  deeply  into  his  heart  that  for  yeara 
lie  kept  himself  aloof  from  any  temptation 
to  lovti  aught.  But  who  could  help  loving 
Lucy  1  '* 

**  You  never  heard  the  witcb'a  name  ? " 
I  gaaped, 

**  Yea — they  called  her  Bridget ;  they  said 
he  would  never  go  near  the  «pot  a^'ain  for 
tenor  of  ler.     Yet  he  was  a  brave  man  I  " 

*'  Liiiten/*  SEud  I,  taking  hold  of  her  arm^ 
the  hi?tt*.'r  to  arreat  her  Full  attention  ;  **  if 
what  1  suflpect  holda  true,  that  mtta  stole 
Bridget's  only  child — the  very  Maty  Fitz- 


gerald who  was  Lucy's  motlier  ;  if  so,  Brid- 
get cursed  him  in  ignorance  of  the  deeper 
wrong  h«  had  done  her.  To  this  hour  she 
ye&TDB  after  her  lost  chihl,  and  questions 
the  sainta  whether  she  he  living  or  itot*  The 
roots  of  that  carse  lie  deeper  thAn  she  koowa: 
ahe  unwittingly  banned  him  for  a  deeper 
guilt  than  that  of  kdliug  a  dumb  beast.  The 
stna  of  the  fathers  are  iodecd  visit^iid  opon 
the  children." 

"  But,*'  said  Histrea  Clarke,  eagerly,  "  ahe 
would  never  let  evil  rest  on  htr  own  gritnd- 
child.  Surely  J  sir^  if  what  yon  arty  he  trua^ 
there  are  hopes  for  Lucy.  Let  ua  go — go  at 
once,  and  tell  this  fearful  womrtu  all  that  you 
suspect,  and  beseech  her  to  take  otf  the  speU 
she  baa  put  upon  her  innocent  grandchild.'' 

It  seemed  to  me,  imleed,  that  Something 
like  thia  was  the  best  course  we  could  pursue. 
But  first  it  was  necessary  to  fuscertaiti  more 
than  what  mere  rumour  or  careless  hear-say 
could  tell.  My  thoughts  turned  lo  my  uude 
-^he  could  advise  me  wisely — he  ou^ht  to 
know  all.  I  resolved  lo  go  to  htm  wvthout 
delay  ;  but  I  did  not  chooBe  to  tell  Mistress 
Clarke  of  all  the  viaioiiary  plana  th;kt  flitted 
through  my  mind.  I  simply  <'eciAied  my  ill- 
ten  lion  of  proceifding  straight  to  Louilou  on 
Lucy^a  afikin.  I  hade  Wr  l^elieve  that  my 
interest  on  the  youu^^  la*ly*j*  behulf  was 
greater  than  ever,  and  that  my  whnle  time 
should  be  given  up  to  ht*r  ctuiAtf.  1  a:iw  that 
Misiresa  Clarke  distrusted  me,  because  my 
mind  was  too  fuU  of  thoughts  for  my  woids  to 
How  freely*  She  sighed  and  shook  lier  ht.>ad, 
and  said,  *'  Well^  it  was  all  right  V*  in  snc^h  a 
tone  that  it  was  an  im pitted  reproach.  But  I 
was  firm  and  constant  in  my  he^trt^  ;uid  I  took 
cortfidence  from  that. 

I  rode  to  London,  I  rode  long  days  drawn 
out  into  the  lovely  summer  nights  ;  I  could 
not  rest.  I  reacht^d  Loudon,  1  tuld  my  uocle 
all,  though  in  the  stir  of  the  great  city  the 
horror  bad  faded  away,  and  I  could  hstrdly 
imagine  that  he  woubl  believe  the  tale  I  told 
him  of  the  fearful  double  of  Lucy  which  I 
had  seen  on  the  lonely  moor-aide.  But  my 
uncle  had  liv-ed  many  years,  and  learut  many 
things  ;  and  in  the  deep  secr^ia  of  family 
history  that  had  been  confided  to  hiiu  he  had 
heard  of  eavea  of  innocent  people  bewitched 
and  takea  poeseasion  of  by  evil  apirlts  yet 
more  fearful  than  Lucy*s.  For,  aa  hd  iwdd,  to 
judge  from  all  1  told  him^  that  resemblance 
had  no  power  over  her — ^she  was  too  pure 
and  good  to  be  tainted  by  its  eviJ,  haunting 
presence.  It  had,  in  all  probability,  m  my 
uncle  cenceive<],  tried  to  suggest  wicked 
thoughts  and  to  tempt  to  wickeil  actions  ; 
but  she,  in  her  aaiotly  maidenhood,  had  p^^saed 
on  undcfiled  by  evil  thought  or  ileed.  It 
could  not  touoh  her  s^iul ;  but  true^  it  aet 
her  apart  from  all  sweet  love  or  common 
human  intercourse.  My  uncle  tlirow  himself 
with  an  energy  moi'e  like  six  and  tsventy  than 
aixty  into  the  consideration  of  the  whole  ca^^ 
Ho  undertook  the  proving  Lucy*8  dtscent^ 
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and  YoIuDteered  to  go  and  find  out  Mr.  Gis- 
borne,  and  obtain,  firstly,  the  legal  proofs  of 
Lucy*8  descent  from  the  iltzgeralds  of  Ktl- 
doon,  and,  secondly,  he  would  try  to  hear  all 
that  he  conld  respecting  the  working  of  the 
curse,  and  whether  any  and  what  means  had 
been  taken  to  exorcise  that  terrible  appear- 
ance. For  he  told  me  of  instances  where,  by 
prayers  and  long  fasting,  the  evil  posseasor 
had  been  driven  forth  with  howling  and 
many  cries  from  the  body  which  it  had  come 
to  inhabit ;  he  spoke  of  those  strange  New 
England  cases  which  had  happened  not  so 
long  before  ;  of  Mr.  Defoe  who  had  written  a 
book,  wherein  he  had  named  many  modes  of 
subduing  npparitions,  and  sending  them  back 
whence  they  came ;  and,  lastly,  he  spoke  low 
of  dreadful  wavs  of  compelling  witches  to 
undo  their  witchcraft.  But  I  could  not  en- 
dure to  hear  of  those  tortures  and  burnings. 
I  said  that  Bridget  was  rather  a  wild  and 
savage  woman  than  a  malignant  witch  ;  and, 
above  all,  that  Lucy  was  of  her  kith  and 
kin  ;  and  that  in  putting  her  to  the  trial,  by 
water  or  by  fire,  we  should  be  torturing«-it 
might  be  to  the  death — the  ancestress  of  her 
we  sought  to  redeem. 

My  uncle  thought  awhile,  and  then  said, 
that  in  this  last  matter  I  was  right — at  any 
rate,  it  should  not  be  tried,  with  his  consent, 
till  all  other  modes  of  remedy  had  failed  ; 
and  assented  to  my  proposal  that  I  should  go 
myself  and  see  Bridget,  and  tell  her  alL 

In  accordance  with  this,  I  went  down 
once  more  to  the  wayside  inn  near  Cold- 
holme.  It  was  late  at  night  when  I  arrived 
there  ;  and,  while  I  supped,  I  inquired  of  the 
landlord  more  particulars  as  to  Bridget's 
ways.  Solitary  and  savage  had  been  her  life 
for  many  years.  Wild  and  despotic  were  her 
words  and  manner  to  those  few  people  who 
came  across  her  path.  The  country-folk  did 
her  imperious  bidding,  because  they  feared 
to  disobey.  If  they  pleased  her,  they  pros- 
pered ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  neglected  or 
traversed  her  behests,  misfortunes,  small  or 
great,  fell  on  them  and  theirs.  It  was  not 
detestation  so  much  as  an  indefinable  terror 
that  she  excited. 

In  the  morning  I  went  to  see  her.  She 
was  standing  on  the  green  outside  her  cottage, 
and  received  me  with  the  sullen  grandeur  of 
a  throneless  queen.  I  read  in  her  face  that 
she  recognised  me,  and  that  I  was  not  un- 
welcome ;  but  she  stood  silent  till  I  had 
opened  my  errand. 

"I  have  news  of  your  daughter,"  said  I, 
resolved  to  speak  straight  to  all  that  I  knew 
she  felt  of  love,  and  not  to  spare  her.  "  She 
is  dead!" 

The  stem  figure  scarcely  trembled,  but  her 
hand  sought  the  support  of  the  door-post. 

**  I  knew  that  she  was  dead,"  said  she,  deep 
and  low,  and  then  was  silent  for  an  instant. 
**  My  tears  that  should  have  flowed  for  her 
were  burnt  up  long  years  ago.  Young  man, 
tell  me  about  her.'*^ 


"  Not  yet,"  said  I,  having  a  strange 
giren  me  of  confronting  oDe,  whom, 
theless,  in  my  secret  soul  I  dreaded. 

"  You  had  once  a  little  dog,*'  I  con 
The  words  called  out  iu  her  more  « 
emotion  than  theinteUigenee  of  her  dau 
death.  She  broke  in  upon  my  speech 
^  I  had  1  It  was  hers — the  last  t 
had  of  hers— and  it  was  shot  for  w 
ness !  It  died  in  my  arms.  The  mi 
killed  that  dog  rues  it  to  this  daty.  Fo 
dumb  beast's  bkxxi,  his  best-beloved 
accursed." 

Her  eyes  distended  mm  if  she  wen 
trance  and  saw  the  working  of  her 
Again  I  spoke : 

"*  O,  woman  1"  I  said,  ^  that  best  ht 
standing  accursed  before  men.  is  toui 
daughter's  child."  ^ 

The  life,  the  energy  the  passion  csum 
to  the  eyes  with  which  she  pierced  th 
me,  to  see  if  I  spoke  trath  ;  then,  w 
another  question  or  word,  she  threw  l 
on  the  ground  with  fearful  vehemenc 
dutchea  at  the  innocent  daisies  witl 
Yulsed  hands. 

"  Bone  of  my  bone !  flesh  of  my  flesh ! 
I  cursed  thee— and  art  thou  accursed  V 
So  she  moaned  as  she  lay  prostrate  i 
great  agony.  I  stood  aghast  at  mv 
work,  bhe  did  not  hear  my  broken 
tences ;  she  asked  no  more,  but  the 
confirmation  my  sad  looks  had  given  of 
one  fact,  that  her  curse  rested  on  her 
daughter's  child.  The  fear  ^rew  on  m 
she  should  die  in  her  strife  of  body  aui 
and  then  would  not  Lucy  remain  unJe 
spell  as  long  as  she  lived  ? 

Even  at  this  moment,  I  saw  Lucy  co 
through  the  woodland  path  that  le 
Bridget's  cottage  ;  Mistress  Clarke  was 
her:  I  felt  at  my  lieart  that  it  was  her,  b' 
balmy  peace  that  the  look  of  lier  sent' 
me,  as  she  slowly  advanced,  a  gl;id  sur] 
shining  out  of  her  soft  quiet  eyes.  That 
as  her  gaze  met  mine.  As  her  looks 
on  the  woman  lying  stiflT,  convuUed  on 
earth,  they  became  full  of  tender  pity ; 
she  came  forward  to  try  and  lift  her 
Seating  herself  on  the  turf,  she  took  Brali 
head  into  her  lap  ;  and,  with  gentle  tone 
she  arranged  the  dishevelled  grey  hair  stre 
ing  thick  and  wild  from  beneath  her  mut 
"  God  help  her,"  murmured  Lucy.  **  h 
she  suffers  ! " 

At  her  desire  we  sought  for  water ; 
when  we  returned  Bridget  had  recovered 
wandering  senses,  and   w.aa    knet-liug    w 
clasped  hands   hefore   Lucy,  gazin<i-  at  0 
sweet  sad  face  as  though  her  troubled  natM 
drank  in  health  and  peace  fnnu  every  n 
ment's  contemplation.      A    faint    tinge 
Lucy's  pale  cheeks  showed  nie  that  she  « 
aware  of  our  return  ;  otherwise  it  appe-ii 
as  if  she  was  conscious  of  her  influence  i 
good  over  the  passionate  and  troubled  worn 
kneeling  before  her,  and  would  not  wiliiiu: 
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avert  her  grave  and  loving  ejea  from  th&t  rather  drew  back  wliat  I  bad  already  said ; 
wrinkled  acid  eareworn  countenance.  and  tried  to  make  the  parson  furget  it,  bj 

Suddenly, — in  the  t  wink  ling  of  an  eje, — the  treating  him  to  several  poti  of  be  er^  in  the 
cri?ature  ap|>earedj  there,  behind  Lucy  ;  fear-  village  inn,  to  which  we  bad  adjourned  for 
fnlly  the  same  as  to  outward  eetnblarice,  but  our  conference  at  his  su^geation*  I  left  him 
knrelfng  exactly  aa  Bridget  knelt,  and  clasp- ,  as  soon  as  I  eould,  ana  returned  to  Cold- 
ing  her  bands  in  jesting  mimicry  as  Britlget  holnje,  shaping  my  way  past  deserted  Starkey 
clasped  hera  in  bcr  ecstasy  ihnt  wan  deepen^  Manor  Hou^e,  and  coming  upon  it  by  tbe 
in^  into  a  prayer.  Miatress  Clai^ke  ciied  out —  back.  At  that  side  were  th^  onion g  remains 
Bnilget  lirose  slowl),  her  ^a^^  fiied  on  the  of  the  old  moat,  the  waters  of  Tvidth  lay 
creature  beyond  ;  drawing  ner  breath  with  a  placid  and  motionless  nnder  the  crim^un  rays 
hissing  «ouud,  never  moving  her  tenable  of  the  setting  sun  j  with  the  forest- treen  lying 
eye^f  that  were  steady  as  slone,  she  made  a  stnught  along  eaeh  m^ie^  and  their  deep  green 
dart  at  that  phautonVj  and  caught^  aa  I  had  foimge  mirrored  to  bhickne^  iu  the  bnnnshed 
done,  a  mere  handful  of  empty  aJn  We  eurfuco  of  tiie  moat  below, — nnd  the  broken 
saw  no  more  of  the  ei'ieature — it  vanished  as  sun-dial  at  the  end  nearest  the  ball, — and  tho 
anddtfidy  aa  it  came,  but  Bridget  looked  lieron.  standing  on  one  leg  at  the  water^a 
slowly  an,  as  if  watching  some  receding  form. '  edge,  lazily  Jookiug  down  for  ^sh — the  lonely 
Lticv  BMte  still,  white,  trembliuiT,  droo|jifig,^  and  desolate  hous«  scarce  needed  the  broki*n 
I  thmk  she  would  have  swcM>ued  if  I  had  not  windows^  the  weeds  on  the  duor'sill,  the 
bven  liiere  to  uphold  her,  While  I  was '  broken  bSi utter  softly  flapping  to  and  fro  in 
attending  to  her,  Bridget  pa»?:ed  us,  wiihonta'  tbe  twilight  breeze  to  fill  up  the  picture  of 
word  to  any  one,  and  J  entering  »her  cottage,  desertion  and  decay.  I  lingered  about  the 
■he  bnrred  herself  in,  and  left  us  without.        \  place  until  the  growing  darkness  warned  me 

All  our  endeavours  were  uow  directed  to  on.  And  then  I  pai^e^.l  along  the  path,  cut 
get  Lucy  back  to  tbe  house  where  the  had  by  th#  orders  of  the  last  lady  of  Stiirkey 
tarried  the  night  before.  Mistress  Clarke  told  Manor  House,  that  led  me  to  Bridget*s  cot- 
nie  that  not  hearing  from  me  (some  letter  tage.  I  suddenly  resolved  to  st;e  her ;  and, 
must  have  miscarried)  she  had  grown  im*  in  i^pite  of  cloaed  doors — it  might  be  of 
patient  and  despairing,  and  had  urged  Lucy  resolved  will — she  should  see  me,  80  I 
to  the  enterprise  of  coming  to  seek  her  grand-  knocked  at  her  door,  gently,  loudly,  fiemely. 
mother ;  not  telling  her,  indeed,  of  the  dread  I  shook  it  so  vehemeutly  that  at  length  the 
reputation  she  portsesaed,  or  how  we  sue- 1  old  hinges  gave  way,  anri  with  a  ernsb  it  fell 
pected   her  of  having   so  fearfully  blighted   inwunlrf,   leaving  me  suddenly  face  to   fitce 


^  that  innocent  girl  ;  but,  at  the  same   time, 
i  Roping  much  from  the  mysterious  stirring  of 


with  Bridget.     L  red,  heated,  agit-ited  with 
my  to  long  biiffle<l  efforts — she,  stiff  as  ajiy 


blood,  wbith  l^Iistreas  Clarke  trufited  in  for  stone,   standing   right   facing    me,  her   eyes 


tho  removal  of  the  curse.  Ihey  had  come  by  a 
!  di0ereiit  nntte  from  that  which  I  had  taken 
to  a  vidnge  inn  not  far  from  Cohlholme,  only 
the  nig  lit  beiure.  This  was  the  first  interview 
bet w*  en  ancestress  and  descendant. 

All  through  the  sultry  noon  I  wandered 
along  the  larigled  wootl -paths  of  the  old 
neglecterl  forest j  thinking  where  to  turn  for 
remedy  in  a  matter  ao  coru plicated  and  mya- 
tersoua*  Meeting  a  countr^mun,  I  asked  my 
way  to  the  nearest  clergyman,  and  went, 
hopiUiT  to  obtain  some  counsel  from  bim. 
But  lie  proved  to  be  a  coarse  and  common* 
mint  led  man,  giving  no  time  or  attention 
to  the  intricacies  of  a  ca^^e,  but  dcishing 
out  a  s^rorig  opinion  inTolving  immediate 
wrtion.  For  instance,  as  soon  as  I  named 
'  BridgMt  Fitzgej  aid  he  exclaimed  : 

"  The  Co  Id  holme  witch  I  tbe  Irish  papist  I 
Fd  have  had  her  ducked  long  since  but  for 
Ifaat  other  papist,  Sir  Philip  Teiupt^st.  He  has 
had  to  threaten  honest  fulk  aljout  nereover  and 
over  again,  or  they'd  have  had  her  up  before 
the  justices  for  her  black  doings.  And  it*s  the 
htm  of  the  land  that  w^itches  should  be  bnmt  * 
Ay  I  and  of  Scripture,  too,  sir  !  yet  you  see 
ft  papist,  if  he's  a  rich  squire,  can  overrule 
both  law  and  Scripture*  l*d  carry  a  faggot 
mysel  1"  to  rid  tbe  country  of  her !  *' 
Such  an  one  could  giva  me  no  help^     I 


dilated  with  terror,  her  ashen  lip«  trembling, 
but  ber  body  motionless.  In  her  liands  t>iie 
held  her  cruciiix,  aa  if  by  tluit  holy  syjubol 
she  sought  to  oppose  my  entiance.  At  sight 
of  me,  lier  whoh  frame  relaxed,  nud  she  sank 
back  upon  a  chair.  Some  mighty  lenBi<m  had 
given  way*  Still  her  eyes  looked  fearfully 
into  the  gloom  of  the  outer  air*  made  more 
opnque  by  the  glimmer  of  the  lamp  inside, 
which  she  had  placed  before  the  picture  of 
the  Virgin. 

**  Is  she  there  1  '*  asked  Bridget,  hoarse ly, 

"  No  I  Who  f  I  am  alone.  You  remember 
me." 

"Yes,"  replied  she,  still  terror-atricken, 
"  But  she — that  creature^ — has  been  looking 
in  upon  me  through  that  window  all  the  d.ty 
long,  I  have  closed  it  up  with  my  shawl  ; 
and  then  I  saw  her  feet  below  the  door,  as 
long  aa  it  was  light,  and  1  knew  she  heard 
my  very  breathing — nay,  worse,  my  very 
prayers  ;  and  I  could  not  pray,  for  her  listen- 
mg  choked  the  words  ere  they  rose  to  mj 
lips,  Tell  me,  who  is  she  7-^ what  means  that 
double  girl  I  saw  thLs  morning  7  One  had 
a  look  of  my  dead  Mary  j  but  the  other 
curdled  my  blood,  and  yet  it  was  the  same  1 " 

She  had  taken  hold  of  my  arm,  as  if  to 
secure  herself  some  human  conipanlonahip« 
She  shook  all  over  with  the  alight,  uevei^ 
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ceasing  tremor  of  intense  terror.  I  told  her 
my  tule,  as  I  have  told  it  you,  sparing  none 
of  the  detaila. 

How  Mistress  Clarke  had  told  me  that  the 
resemblance  had  driven  Lucy  forth  from  her 
fatlier*s  liouse — how  I  had  disbelieved,  until, 
with  mine  own  eyes,  I  had  seen  auother  Lucy 
standing  behind  my  Lucy,  the  same  in  form  and 
feature,  but  with  the  demon-soul  looking  out 
of  the  eyes.  I  toM  her  all,  I  say,  believing 
that  she — whose  curse  was  working  so  upon 
the  life  of  her  innocent  grandchild — was  the 
only  pt^rson  who  ccfuld  find  the  remedy  and 
the  redemption.  AVhen  I  had  done,  she  sate 
silent  for  many  minutes. 

"  You  love  Mju-y's  child  1 "  she  asked. 

**  I  do,  in  spite  of  the  fearful  working  of 
the  cui-se — I  love  her.  Yet  I  shrink  from 
her  ever  since  that  day  on  the  moor-side. 
And  men  must  shrink  from  one  so  accom- 
panied ;  friends  and  lovers  must  stand  afar 
off.  Oh,  Bridget  Fitzgerald !  loosen  the 
curse !    Set  l.er  free  !  " 

"Where  is  she?" 

I  eagerly  caught  at  the  idea  that  her  pre- 
sence was  neeiletl,  in  oixJer,  by  some  strange 
prayer  or  exorcism,  -  the  spell  might  be 
revezBed. 

"  1  will  go  and  bring  her  to  you,"  I  ex- 
claime<l.  But  Bridget  tightened  her  hold  upon 
my  arm. 

*'  Not  so,"  said  she,  in  a  low,  hoarse  voice. 
**  It  would  kill  me  to  see  her  again  as  I  saw 
her  this  morning.  And  I  must  live  till  I 
have  worked  my  work.  Leave  me  ! "  said 
she,  suddenly,  and  again  taking  up  the  cross. 
"  I  defy  the  demon  1  have  called  up.  Leave 
me  to  wrestle  with  it !  '* 

She  stood  up,  as  if  in  an  ecstasy  of  inspira- 
tion, from  which  all  fear  was  banished.  I 
lingered — why,  I  can  hardly  tell, — until  once 
more  she  bade  me  begone.  As  I  went  along 
the  forest  way  I  looked  back,  and  saw  her 
planting  the  cross  in  the  empty  threshold, 
where  the  do^r  Lad  been. 

The  next  morning  Lucy  and  I  went  to 
seek  her,  to  bid  her  join  her  prayers  with  ours. 
The  cottage  stood  open  and  wide  to  our  gaze. 
No  human  being  was  there:  the  cross  re- 
mained on  the  threshold,  but  Bridget  was 
gone. 


"  If  the  Seemiof  were  the  RmI, 

Life  the  poet'e  pure  Ideal^ 

If  DO  hollow  wonb  were  apuken. 

If  no  honied  tovi  were  broken. 

If  the  faithful  eye**  revealing 

Spake  the  gentle  ipirifs  feelinjr. 

And  on  ejet  thai  look  not  kindnest 

Fell  the  penal  curse  of  blindnes*. 

If  the  thortnigbt  oonld  be  lengthened, 

If  the  weak-tight  could  be  atrengthened^ 

If  the  squint-eyed  atraightly  saw. 

If  the  true  and  juat  were  law. 

If  to  itraighten  crooked  thinga 

Were  the*  strength  and  joy  of  king% 

If  desert  were  still  rewarded^ 

Wealth  and  favour  unregarded. 

If  the  good  were  o*er  the  great. 

Right  o'er  n;iglit,  and  love  o*er  state,-* 

Then  were  Tiuie*s  rich  fatneaa  come, 

Earth*s  desired  Millenmam  ; 

Peace  in  power  would  have  a  brother. 

Bliss  and  Virtue  kiss  each  other ; 

Under  the  holj  Wisdoin*a  rrign 

Men  would  grow  divine  again." 

•  


THE  BETTEIL 

Weary  bead  and  aching  eye, 

Sauk  to  slumber  heavily  ; 

But  the  mind  could  not  be  still, 

Wayward  thought  would  have  her  will« 

And  within  the  heated  brain 

Swiftly  sang  a  thrilling  strain, — 

'*  Let  thy  sleeping  sense  appear 

Word  embodied  to  the  car : 

Let  the  Better  be  thy  themey 

And  depict  in  lively  dream 

Things  that  might  be,  were  the  wrong 

Weaker,  or  the  right  more  strong. 

Thou  shalt  speak  a  truer  spell 

Than  Dodona's  oracle : 


A  JOURNEY  DUE  NORTH 

RUSSIANS    AT    BOMK. 

This  is  the  oi'der  of  afternoon— Jbk  ^ 
month,  and  two  hours  past  meridian  the  tint 
Do  you  never  please  yourself  in  strivii^  to 
imagine  yrhat  people  are  doing  thonffP^*  <^ 
miles  a  way  at  such  and  such  an  exact  momeat? 
It  must  be  merry  this  golden  June  leaioii  is 
ffay  Sherwood.  Bold  Bobin  Hood  has  ihrovi 
his  crossbow  by,  and  feels  quite  honesty tho<^li 
Bomewliat  ardry,  and  is  gone  to  drain  a  flisti 
of  the  best,  in  the  leafiest  glade  of  the  vo^"^ 
with  that  Friar,  who  is  always  thirsty.  ^Vill 
Scarlett  is  determined  that  his  nose  shiu^ie 
in  hue  with  his  name,  and  is  toastiiig  joHj 
June  in  the  simshine  with  Allen-a-liale.  viK» 
has  ^ot  his  rebec  in  fine  tune,  and  caroU  to  it 
till  tlie  birc^^  erow  jealous^  and  think  Lim  t 
very  over- rated  performer.  Midj^e  the  MiH* 
is  indubitably  singing  with  the  best  of  tbeo. 
for  Midge,  though  the  careful  Ttrcy  Ui 
somehow  overlooked  the  inference,  was  <^' 
dently  a  Cheshire  man,  and  redded  on  Voe 
banks  of  the  River  Dee,  whei-e  who  so  y^J 
as  he  ?  Ab  for  Little  John,  at  most  tiuea 
rather  a  saturnine  and  vindictive  outhtv,  in- 
citing the  dishonest  but  peaceable  Kobio  t*> 
cut  off  the  heads  of  bishops  and  pitch  tben 
into  their  graves,  in  addition  to  nfliug  them 
of  their  mitres  and  pastoral  rings— Little 
John  is  laughing  Tery  heartily,  in  his  own 
misanthropic  manner,  to  think  that  it  ii 
June,  and  fine  weather,  and  that  it  will  aooa 
be  the  height  of  the  season  for  pilgrims^ 
to  the  wealthy  shrines  ;  and  Maid  Manas— 
what  should  or  could  she  be  doing  in  ^ 
bower,  but  weaving  many-coloured  chapUU 
and  garlands,  and  singing  songs  about  iommer 
and  the  roses  in  June  7 

So  all  is  merry  this  Jui^  day  in  mT 
imaginary  Sherwood,  and  in  many  other  r«l 
and  tangible  localities  and  living  httru 
my  fancy  could  paint  at  this  moment,  hit 
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far  aw  ft)',  Thifl  is  &  merry  time,  I  a  in  sure 
for  dome  icores  of  gnusy  bounets  with 
pi'ijtty  faces  behiml  t!iem  ;  for  hiiitiipeiis  wjih 
nijiiiy  Wttlea  conUitiing  something  else  be- 
fiiHefi  mlad  toixture  ;  for  BtenmboAt  decks, 
for  pie-iiic  torfSi  for  Kenil worth  and  Netley 
ruins,  for  the  bow -^^in daw  at  the  Trafalgar, 
for  erght  hours  at  the  fieaside^  for  excursion 
t^uBt  fnr  Sunday  school  ftistivals  with  tbeir 
many  flag^  and  monstfoiw  tea-drinkingB  ;  for 
the  nmu'with  the  trombonef  and  the  gipsies 
at  Norwood  and  the  Saint  SebrtatitmiAaa  ar- 
tillery man  at  chalky  Eoaberyille  j  for  the 
■oleinu  eiicsnut-trees  andtiniid  deer  of  Bashey, 
and  the  pert  pagoda  and  shaven  lawns  of 
Cremorne ;  for  many  thousand  happy  men 
and  women  and  children^  who  are  dit^porting 
themselves  in  God'a  good  summer  ftenson. 
I  cTinnot  linger  furiner  on  the  delights 
which  mirth  can  give  ;  btit  I  sum  them 
all  up  in  a  pi'eiumed  Sherwood,  and  the 
assumption  that  it  is  very  merry  there. 
But,  I  am  compelled  to  confess  mourn* 
fully,  aJso,  that  the  genuine  merrim«»ne  1 
can  recal  is  on  the  wrone  side  of  fifteen 
hundred  miles  awapr,  and  that  it  is  the  very 
reverae  of  merry  lo  the  month  f>f  Jane  in 
the  viElage  of  Tolnol  Toloschtchok, 

Merr^  I  Imagine  the  merriment  of  a  Cagot 
villnge  in  Beam  in  the  middle  of  the  Middle 
Aj^es  ;  imagine  the  joviality  of  the  Diamond 
in  Derrj^  before  Kirke^s  sliipa  broke  through  i 
the  Boom.  Imagine  the  cotiviviality  of  a 
select  party  of  Jews  beleagnered  ia  the  cautle 
of  Y«>rk,  with  the  king*s  itur peon-den tieta,  to 
the  number  of  eome  thousands,  outaide.  Ima^ 
gine  the  enjoyment  of  a  KaVitjbuB  bound  to 
board  nnfl  lodge  with  a  John  Calvin.  I  think 
anv  of  these  reunions  wouh.l  surpass,  in  out- 
piffo  giiiety  at  least,  the  cheerfulness  of  a 
Bu^iau  Bloboda,  and  of  the  Russians  at  home 
therein.  As  Alexia  Hardshellovitaii  and  1 
tmerge  from  the  Starosta'e  house^  and  wander 
up  nnd  down  the  longitudinal  gap  between 
the  honses,  which  may,  by  an  extreme  stretch 
of  courtesy,  be  called  the  main  street.  I  may 
here  niention  that  the  Strcf  t^  regarded  as  a 
thorotii;hfEire,is  as  yet  imperfectly  undprBtood 
in  Kussia,  The  monstrous  pei'spectives  of 
Bt.  Petersburg  bavtj  few  imitathms  in  the 
prc^vincfs.  There  are  even  traces  reniain- 
lug  in  modern  Moscow  of  the  circular  streets 
of  the  W«JfD  villager  ;  some  of  which  yet  re- 
main in  the  Altmark,  and  in  the  province  of 
Luneliorg  in  Grennauy,  ond  are  common  in 
the  purely  Sclavonic  pjirts  of  Hussia.  The 
hou'^es  are  jostled  one  against  the  other  in  a 
clrcJej  more  or  leaa  regular,  and  there  is  but 
one  o|>ening  for  ingress  or  egress.  The  cause 
of  tlu^  {>eculiar  form  of  construction  is  doubt- 
less* to  be  traced  to  the  old  Ishraaelitish  limej?, 
wh«-u  every  villagers  iiand  was  agAinst  its 
ijei;jbhour«  In  muny  of  the  Kti.«;»iau  govern* 
111 >^  tits  there  are  atill  TiltaKea  consisting  of 
a  « ingle  street,  closed  at  one  extremity  ;  re- 
oembhng  what  in  western  eitieit  is  tenneil  a 
Vlind  alJey.    I  feel  a  density  of  duUneaa  and 


mental  melancholy  settling  on  me  in  Buch  a 
place  :  the  houses  be^in  to  look  like  cellubr 
vans;  the  few  trees  like  gibbets;  the  birds 
— ^the  human  ones  I  mean — like  gaol-birds ; 
the  whole  place  seems  plague-stricken,  or 
panic-stricken,  or  famine-stricken,  or  aJl  three 
at  once. 

A  a  for  **  Lifcj"  social  acceptation  of  the 
terra,  there  is  not  a  pinch  of  it  in  the  whole 
grey  snuffbox  of  a  liamlet.  I  am  not  dif- 
tieutt  to  please  as  to  villages,  I  dou*t 
expect  to  find  green  lanes,  trim  heilgea, 
ivv*^own  chureheSf  smiling  cottages,  rosy 
child ren,  ponda  with  ducks,  and  cows,  and 
fiheep,  looking  as  though  they  ha^l  been 
washed  and  spruced  up  for  the  especial  bene- 
fit of  Mr.  SitJNET  CooPERj  K.A.,  who  had  sent 
word  he  was  coming.  1  don*t  expect  to  find 
these  things,  as  a  matter  of  c^ourse,  anywhere 
bnt  in  an  Etii^dish  village,  I  have  seen  some 
of  the  dullest,  dreariest^  ugliest  vilU^es  umler 
the  sun  in  Fiance  and  Germany  aod  Belgium. 
The  clean  village  of  Brock  is  not  so  elf  an  as 
it  is,  and  much  more  hideous  than  it  might 
be  ;  and  I  am  given  to  understand  that  an 
American  **  Shaker  "  village  is  cakuhited,  for 
gloominess  in  aspect  ana  detieieucy  in  the 
picturesque,  to  '*  whop  all  creation "  quite 
hollow.  Still,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a 
village  peopled  by  primitive  Purii-ms,  who 
had  espoused  the  deceased  wives*  sisteiV  bus- 
bauds*  wives  of  Mormon  elder^^t,  and  had  after- 
wards been  converted  to  the  Shaker  way  of 
thhikinfjt  must  be  a  coninmnity  of  roEiring 
firodigals  compared  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Yolnol. 

Beyond  the  watch-tower,  there  is  not  one 
building  to  give  individuality  to  the  villaj^e, 
or  any  sign  of  communal  organisation.  The 
Staro,^ta*s  house  is  two  or  three  sizes  larger 
than  its  fellows  ;  the  only  other  hut  that  may 
be  called  a  public  building  ia  the  iLiranary, 
wliich  is  a  l>am  of  considerable  size  ;  but 
houses  and  barns  are  all  alikc^all  Jittered  at 
one  farrow  by  one  inexorable  qrey,  dull, 
dingy  J  timber-bristled  sow*  The  very  poorest 
monjik's  house  is  the  diminished  counterpart 
of  the  reputedly  wealtliy  Starosta*s  d^vellitig. 
There  is  nowhere  any  sign  of  the  humidest 
decoration,  the  feeblest  attempt  at  porch  or 
summer-house  build iug,  or  [>arasitical  shrub 
training,  or  painting?',  or  whitewashiug,  or  even 
paling-pitching.  There  is  not  a  bencli  bufore 
a  dooi' ;  but  it  must  be  admitteil  that  over 
each  4oorway  lher«  is  a  rough-tir  board,  on 
which  is  branded  rather  than  paint^xl,  in  red 
and  white,  the  rudest  reaemblauce  of  a 
bucket,  a  hatchet,  a  saw,  a  Udder,  a  eoil  of 
ropesj  and  similar  implements.  Tht^e  £;^ypto- 
Cherokee  impkments  mean  that  the  dwtdlers 
in  the  doorways  are  respectively  bucki:t-men| 
baichet'^nieTi,  saw-men,  and  so  forth  ;  ana 
that,  in  case  of  fire,  they  are  bound  to  provide 
these  implements,  and  to  do  suit  and  stTvice 
with  them  to  their  Earynn  towards  tlie  ex- 
tinction of  the  conflagintioD,  If  1  want  to 
see  cottage  porches  and  trailing  planta,  Alestia 
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tells  me,  I  must  go  to  Ekaterinoslaf,  some 
hundreds  of  vei^ts  ofl^  or  to  the  (said  to  be) 
amiling  villages  iu  tlie  goveruments  of  Koursk 
and  Uoronesch.  If  1  want  to  see  peasants' 
dwellings  otherwise  than  in  this  interminable 
grey  garb,  I  must  visit  the  Slobodas  of 
wealthy  and  puissjint  seigneurs — ^the  Orloffs, 
Deuiidofla,  and  Tch6r6metieffs,  where  the 
houses  are  painted  iu  all  the  colours  of 
the  rainbow ;  where  the  Staroeta*8  house 
has  a  garden  before  and  a  garden  behind, 
and  where  there  is  positively  a  church  whose 
timbered  sides  are  paiuted  without,  and 
plastered  within,  and  whose  dome  and  cu- 
polas are  daubed  the  brightest  blue,  and 
bespangled  with  stars  in  burnished  copper. 
Not  this  for  VolnoL  Here  all  is  grey ;  yet 
it  is  far  from  the  sort  of  place  where  Be- 
ranger's  Merry  little  grey  fat  man  would 
elect  to  take  up  his  abode.  Boad,  and 
palings,  and  scant  herbage,  and  stones,  and 
houses  are  all  of  the  exact  tint  of  modeller's 
clay.  One  longs  not  for  the  darling  green  of 
English  scenery,  for  that  is  hopeless  and  un- 
attfiinable,  but  for  even  the  yellow  ameai*ed 
houses  of  eastern  towns,  or  the  staring  white 
of  French  villages.  There  is  but  one  varia- 
tion in  hue, — ^far  up  above  where  the  sun 
dwells;  and  there  it  is  indeed  a  hot  and 
copper  sky,  and  the  sun  at  noon  is  bloody. 
But  the  great  master  of  light  and  shade  dis- 
dains to  throw  Volnol  into  chiaro-oscuro. 
He  will  parch,  and  wither,  and  blaze  up  its 
surface  with  a  uniformly-spread  blast  of 
burning  marl ;  but  he  wiU  give  it  no  dark 
corners,  no  chequered  lights — no  Bembrandt 
groves  of  rich  brown — no  Ostade  diamond 
touches  of  pearly  brilliancy. 

There  is  so  deeprooted  a  want  of  confidence 
in  the  quicksand-like  soil  of  Bussia  on  the 
pai't  of  the  dwellers  in  towns,  as  well  as  those 
who  abide  in  the  country,  that  the  founda- 
tions of  the  houses  reach  far  above  the 
earth.  In  St.  Petersburg,  indeed,  the  base- 
ment of  every  house  is  vaulted,  like  the 
bullion  offices  at  the  Bank  of  England.  But 
in  villages  such  as  this,  precautions  have  been 
taken  to  prevent  the  poor  timber  house 
being  blown  away,  or  tumbling  to  pieces, 
or  failing  head  over  heels,  or  smking  right 
through  the  rotten  earth,  and  coming  out  at 
the  antipodes.  By  a  species  of  compromise 
between  the  dog-kennd,  the  hen-roost,  and 
the  pigeon-coto  styles  of  architecture,  the 
houses  arc  themselves  perched  upon  blocks  of 
granite, — a  material  common  enough  in  this 
country,  and  admirably  suited  to  the  sculp- 
ture of  monolilhs  to  great  men,  were  there 
any  great  men  iu  it  to  raise  monoliths  to. 
En  attendant,  they  raise  statues  to  the 
rascals.  There  is  naturally  between  the 
planks  of  the  ground-floor,  and  the  ague- 
steepeJ,  malaria- emitting  marshy  ground 
benvath,  a  space  some  fourteen  inches  in 
height,  and  this  space  is  a  hothouse  for  foul 
•weeds,  a  glory-hole  for  nameless  lilth  an*! 
rubbLih,  and  a   perpetually  fresh  field  and 


pasture  new  for  sanriaii  reptiles  and  el 
tine  yermin.  The  houses  forming  the  c 
or  street,  are  not  contigaous.  Th( 
detached  villa  residences,  with  irr 
intervals,  offering  prospects  of  grey 
heaps  and  copper  sky.  But  with  i 
much  as  a  clothes'  pole  which  a  . 
could  sit  under  with  the  hope  th 
might  be  overshadowed  by  a  gourd 
morning. 

No  shops.  Shops  are  a  feature  ( 
lage  life  not  yet  understood  in  a  H 
sloboda.  Even  in  government  towns  oi 
pretensions — even  in  theGorods — where 
are  two  or  three  churches  to  every  hu 
in habitjints— shops  for  the  sale  of  tht 
mouest  necessaries  of  life  are  woefully  i 
iu  number.  There  are  some  houses  (i 
towns)  where  bread  is  sold ;  and  ii 
meanest  villages  there  is  the  usual  and 
table  quota  of  government  dram-sbop« 
for  every  other  article  of  merchuid 
whether  you  desire  to  purchase  it  who 
or  retail,— -you  must  go^  as  in  a  Turkish 
in  Asia  Minor,  or  in  a  Hindostanee  en 
ment,  to  the  bazar,  which  is  in  a  Goita 
Dvor  on  the  smallest,  seediest,  rag-flho| 
scale,  but  called  b^  the  same  high-scHu 
name,  and  which  is  as  much  the  eenti 
sale  and  barter  transactions,  as  thoo^ 
were  either  one  of  the  atately  edifice 
which  the  buyers  and  sellers  of  St  Pc 
burg  the  heathen,  and  Moscow  the 
spend  or  gain  their  millions  of  roi 
There  is  no  Gostinnol-Dvor,  of  course,  in 
petty  villegiaturas  as  VolnoX,  and  the  b 
villagers  effect  their  little  marketings  in 
wise.  The  major  proportion  of  the  |»oor 
they  eat,  they  produce  themselves, 
coarse  grain  they  and  their  cattle  fodder 
either  garnered  in  their  own  bins  U 
their  own  hovels,  or  is  drawn,  under 
tain  restrictions,  and  in  stated  rations 
times  of  scarcityj—from  the  common  gra 
Though  small  their  village  home,  tiie 
perial  government,  in  its  wisdom  and  m 
and  bent  on  comforting  its  people,  has  ih 
the  ill  boding  shadow  of  its  eagle  \iin^ 
a  noisome  shebeen  of  a  vodki-iarka,  cr  < 
shop,  where,  on  high  days  and  hoiida\^ 
children  of  the  Czar  may  drink  theiLs 
as  drunk  as  soot,  without  fear  of  pa 
ment :  and  where,  on  non-red  letter  < 
they  get  drunk  with  no  permission  at 
and  are  duly  sobered  by  the  stick  afterw 
For  raiment,  the  women  weave  some  c 
fabric  for  common  wear,  and  spin  som^r 
clothlike  linen  ;  as  for  calicoes  and  loi 
garments,  the  Starosta  and  the  Bouric 
are  good  enough  to  make  that  little  ma 
right  for  the  people  between  them.  1 
clothe  the  naked,  for  a  considenitioD, 
in  their  beneficence  take  payment  iu 
smallest  instalments  for  the  goods  siiu: 
but  woo  to  the  nioujik  or  the  baba  wl 
behindliaud  in  his  or  her  little  paymeu: 
those  inexorable  tallymen. 
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Tor,  tbe  cliief  prop  or  baa! a  of  the  luuni- 
cipal  aiithoiity  Is,  of  c<>ui'@e,  the  Holj  Stick  i 
wiioae  gloriovis,  pioua,  and  immoilal  memarjj 
wlW,  uo  dpubt^  bo  dnmk  by  Busslftu  todea 
of  th<j  alii  school^  aud  wilh  nine  tirnes  iimej 
A  centurj  litnice.  Ab  I  intend  hennfUr 
to  apt'ak  c^f  the  H.  S,  in  iLa  institutional 
point  of  view,  iuid  to  &how  that,  Jike  llie 
tell  inn,  it  hh9  a  p^ramidtd  and  mutOAllv  co- 
Imrii]^  mid  suppoi  ting  form^ttlon  i  I  nave 
only  to  liuiij  iu  tliis  place,  thut  the  hajjpy 
vilLtgeiu  ^t?t  an  iutulerable  amount  of  d, 
both  fj'on^  tlte  Buurmbt^r  and  the  Starosta. 
Tlie  IjournitBtt^r  ia  the  great  jud|;(i — Mino-j, 
B$ijiihiiMaiitIjUit,and  ^^acus  com bioefl^- under 
the  Pluto  of  this  Taitftrus,  the  absent  M.  do 
Katc'iichJisBoIT,  Tlie  Ik»urmbter  him  power 
to  order  lii»  ftfl joint  the  Sifiro&tit,  fur  nit  bU 
long  Ward  and  v^uenible  aspect,  to  undergo 
the  ill^tipSiiie  of  tbe  stkk  ;  be  has  the  power 
to  onlt?r  tlie  Starosta^fi  grejit-gniiidmutlier  to 
be  floi^gi^dj  were  it  possilde  lor  thnt  ohJ  hi}y 
to  be  alive.  The  young  men  of  I  be  viUage, 
the  3*i>uurf  niftidena  tbeieof,  the  childreu, 
and  the  iiliotfl,  und  the  ekk  j>eoj>K*,  can  all  at 
the  word  of  coiomand  from  the  north  Genu  an 
intenitrui^  be  hi^ilied  like  houudi  -  or,  at  his 
plensiir*?,  he  can  send  tlieni^- thirty  miltS 
dit;t.-mee,  if  he  cliuoses — tu  a  police- at  at  ion, 
with  a  little  note  to  the  nadxirattdle  or 
poUde-kapiLan ;  which  note  is  at  oiH^e  ho- 
ntJitred  bv  t]>at  fuuetioniiry,  who  lakes  care 
tbatj  as  far  aa  there  h  any  virttie  in  the 
UHtt't-^^u^  s  or  tipUt-cauea,  the  f>eison  entitled 
to  receive  the  amount  of  toco  fur  which  the 
bill  13  gouJj  Blmll  have  no  eanae  to  eom^ 
plaiu  of  the  police  rate  of  diseount^  Difi^ 
connt  !  the  j^enerous  nadzinit«;He  will  oft- 
times  give  the  moujik  au  odd  do^en  for 
luck. 

TLe  Boui  mistor^a  authority,  then,  is  almost 
as  awful  and  irreitponiible  m  Umt  of  tbe 
eaptain  of  a  man- of- war  thirty  years  ago  (the 
utarts.Nt  itp[jroaC!h  to  Uie  Grand  Selgoeur  I 
can  thirdc  of),  and  he  qhb  order  the  gratings 
tu  \u}  ngge^l,  mid  tlje  hands  to  be  turned 
np  Jor  ijuiiiiibmtiit,  whenever  things  are  not 
going  aiaip3^h:ipe^  or  be  is  out  of  temper*  The 
SUiro?.t*  more  ctoat^ly  reaemblea  the  boat* 
aw^iiti,  Hti  has  uo  special  authority^  under 
tlie  articles  of  war,  to  beat,  but  he  does  iiioet 
consumeijty.  The  Bourmister  kxu  canse  any 
mlave  ruan  or  woman  to  be  stripped,  tied 
up,  and  flogged  ;  but  he  does  it  o£Ke tally,  aod 
with  a  m'im  mocking  semblance  of  execut* 
ing  jtijittee.  The  Btarusta  kicks,  cudgeln^ 
puneiieiip  nnd  slaps — not  ofBcially,  but  otti' 
ciously.  Tlie  one  state  of  things  resembles 
the  pimishmeut  Inflicted  by  Dr.  Broom  back, 
the  jicbool master, — the  other^  tbe  thrashing 
ftdmiuistered  by  the  fonrth-forni  bov  to  hia 
fag*  But  there  jm  not  much  to  choose  between 
tbv  two  inflictions,  aa  far  as  the  amount  of 
|>{viu  sufft^red.  Tbe  dor^sal  muscltfa  are  fts 
eimlly  contuuid  by  the  bully-boy 'e  hockey- 
it  ieb  tm  by  tbe  echoolmaiter*s  cane  ;  and  a 
whip,  as  luug  as   it  is  a  whip,  will  hurt| 


whether  it  be  wielded  by  a  police-corporal,  or 
by  a  brutal  peaijant 

Amon^  a  people  so  const  an  tty  beateu  as  are 
the  Russians,  it  wonld  naturidly  be  exp*^cted 
ihab  whenever  tlie  beaten  had  the  pow*>r,  they 
would  become  them  selves  the  beatera,  and 
tliat  their  wives  and  children,  tbtir  cattle 
and  domestic  animals  would  lead  a  terrible 
time  of  it.  Tbiit  is  nut  tbt?  case*  Haxthuu- 
t^en^  with  an  apologetic  shrug  for  the  abt>mi- 
natious  of  the  stick  rtJgime,  says,  "Tv^ut  te 
momle  di>nne  dea  coups  en  Ruaaie,"  and  go^a 
on  to  gay  tliati  the  father  beats  hi^  aon^  the 
hunband  his  wife,  the  mother  her  diU]ghti.'r, 
the  child  his  playfellow,  and  so  forth.  I  am 
tborouphly  disinclined  to  believe  thii^.  From 
all  I  have  seen  of  the  common  people,  tbey 
apf>ear  to  treat  each  other  with  kindiiesa  and 
fi  fV  be;t  ranee,  A  father  may  occ  asi  ona  1  ly  pi  tcb 
into  hi:^  drunken  sou  ;  hnt  tbe  Russians  at 
home  are  far  removed  from  being  ays- 
teiuaiieallv  violent  and  erneh  Tberi^  is  this 
one  grand  protection  to  the  married  ladies, 
itbiit  the  Russian  husband  when  drunk,  is, 
instead  of  a  tigt?r,  the  moat  innocent  of  ba-a 
himb^  It  never  by  any  chance  occ  una  to 
him  to  iump  upon  the  wife  of  his  boaom,  or 
I  to  knocic  her  teeth  down  her  throat,  or  to 
kneel  ou  her  chest,  or  to  chaatiBe  her  witVi  a 
pt»ker*  When  most  drunk  he  ia  mont  aJTec- 
tiivnate.  We  have  all  of  us  beanl  the  .ntuck 
Ru:'sian  story,  Btatiug  it  to  be  the  ru^u^m  for 
a  Eu;5Sitiu  bride  to  present  her  future  lord 
and  mat^ter  with  a  i^vhip  ou  the  wedtling-dayi 
and  to  be  afterwards  known  to  e^cpres^  ilis^ 
content  if  her  husband  was  lax  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  thoug  on  her  marital  sbouhk'i^. 
Such  au  event,  1  have  ^ood  reaaon  to  Ijelit^vei 
is  aa  common  in  llusdia  as  is  the  tmie  of  a 
wife  in  Bmithfield,  and  with  a  baiter  round 
her  neck,  among  un  in  England,  Yet  Mua* 
covite  huabauds  will  lie  quite  as  long  under 
the  imputation  of  wife^ whipping  aa  the 
English  buEibands  do  under  tne  stigma  of 
wilu'Selliugj  and  as  unjustly.  In  this  ease 
the  saddle  is  placed  on  eiactly  the  wrong 
borae«  A  Bnsiiiau  peasant  has  really  no 
objection  to  sell  hb  wife  ;  and  for  a  ^ehtoff 
or  demi-Jobn  of  vodki  will  part  with  bis 
Tatiana  or  Ekateriana  cheerfully.  Tbe  Eng* 
iiahman  will  not  barter  away  bis  moiety,  Lut 
he  keeps  her,  and  bruiseB  her.  To  tlieir 
horsts  and  cattle  the  Ruseiana  are  sintjubtrly 
merciful,  preferring  far  more  to  drive  them 
ijy  kind  worda  than  by  blows.  In  general 
too,  the  women  seem  to  treat  the  babies  anti 
little  children  with  all  desirable  kindness  jind 
affection  ;  the  otdy  exceptional  ca^e  I  can 
recal  was  narrated  to  me  by  a  Russian  gen> 
tleman,  who  told  nte  that  in  some  villages  of 
the  government  of  TchemigoflT  there  was  a 
perfect  epidemic  among  the  women  (tuly)  for 
beating  their  cliiidren  ;  and  that  tbey  were 
in  tlie  habit  of  treaiiiig  them  with  »uth  fero- 
cious brutality,  that  the  severest  pnuishmenta 
biwl  to  be  applied  to  the  nnnatnral  t>jireota| 
and  in  many  caiea  the  children  had  to  b« 
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separated  from  them.  I  must  state,  to  which- 
ever point  of  the  argument  it  may  tend,  that 
my  informant  was  himself  a  slave-owner ; 
and  I  am  the  more  bound  to  make  the  state- 
ment, because  I  have  frequently  heard  sihiilar 
otories  of  the  almost  inexpressible  cruelties 
of  slave-mothers  to  their  children,  from  slave- 
owners from  the  southern  states  of  America. 
It  iM  a  curious  circumstance,  although  auite 
foreign  tx>  tlie  analogy  sought  to  be  nere 
conveyed,  that  the  village  of  KEstague, 
near  Marseilles,  which  was  originally  colon- 
ised iu  the  old  Roman  time,  bears  at  this 
day  a  precisely  identical  disreputation  for 
the  cruelty  of  the  mothers  towards  the 
children. 

The  picture  of  a  Kassian  village  and 
Bnsaians  at  home,  without  a  portrait  of  the 
institution  which  serves  the  Muscovite  moujik 
for  in^lenook,  cooking-range,  summer  siejsta- 
place,  winter  bed,  wardrobe,  gossi|iin^-pIace, 
and  alm<j8t  solo  comfort,  and  alleviator  of 
misery — the  Peetch,  or  stove — would  be 
an  imposture.  I  want  the  limner*s  and 
wood-engraver*8  aid  here,  desperately  ;  but, 
failing  that,  I  must  go  to  my  old  titide  of 
paper-staiuinor,  and  word-stencilling,  and  do 
my  best  to  draw  the  peetch  with  moveable 
types  and  printer's  ink. 

rhe    Russian    aristocratic    stove,   white, 
sculptured,  monumental,  gigantic,  is  like  the 
sepulchre  of  some  great  man  in  an  abbey, 
wliieli  has  been  newly  restored  and  beautified. 
The  Russian  popular — I  dare  not  for  my 
ear's  sake  sav  democratic — stove  is,  without, 
woiidi'DUsly  like  an    English  parish  church 
willi  a  flat  roof.    And  the  moilel  is  not  on 
so  very  small  a  scale  either ;  for  I  have  seen 
stoves  in  Russian  houses,  which,  as  a  Shetland 
pony  is  to  a  Barclay  and    Perkins'   Entire 
hoise,  might  be  compared  in  magnitude  to 
that  smallest  of  narish  churches — St.  Law- 
rence's in  the   Isle  of  Wight      The  stove, 
like  the  church  has  a  square  tower,  on  whose 
turret  pifreons  coo  ;    a  choir  and  aisles,   a 
poich  and   vestry.      It  is  a  blind   church, 
liaving  no  windows  ;    but  it  has  plenty  of 
do(.rs,  and  it  has  vaults  beneath  its  basement, 
wiiere   unsightly   bodies   do  lie.     The  stove 
standt'  sometimes  boldly  in  the  middle  of  the 
principal  apartment,  as  a  church  should  do  in 
the   centre   of  its  parish  ;  sometimes   it   is 
relegate<l    against  one   of   the  walls,  three 
part.s  of  whose  entire  side  it  occupies.     The 
stove  has  a  smoke-pipe,  through  which  the 
fumes  of  the  incandescent  fuel  pass  (but  not 
ncLH'-sarily)   into    a  chinmey,  and  out  of  a 
chin5U(.\v-])ot.     But  anywhere  out  of  the  house 
is  thought  quite  sufficient,  and  the  chimney- 
pot ni.'iy  be  ui)-stair3  or  down-stair.^,  or  in 
my  lady's  chamber,  so  long  ns  the  smoke  has 
a  I  aitial  outlet  somewliere.    I  say  ]>arlial ;  for 
smoke  has  odd  ways  of  curling  up  and  ]ier- 
nioatini,^  through  odd  nooks  and  corners,  and 
perva.ling  the  house  generally.      U  comes  up 
thntugh  chinks  of  thi:  flour  in  little  s])irals;  it 
frays  in  umbrclla-like  gusts  Irom  the  roof- 


tree  ;  it  meets  you  at  the  door,  and  1 

of  the  window  ;  so  that  you  can  seldc 

yourself  of  the  suspicion  that  there 

something  smouldering  somewhere  vb 

blaze    out  shortly — which   there    h 

is,   and  does.    Now   for   the   peetd 

entirety.      Keep    the     ecclesiastica 

strongly  in  your  mind  ;  for  here  is 

square  tower,  and  there  the  long-bo«l 

and  aisles.      But  you  are  to  remem 

the  peetch  is  compo-^ed  of  two  sofMir. 

of  separate  nationalities.     The  long 

simply,  the  old  Russian  stove — a  h 

phagus — a  brick  coffin  with  fire  m.itte 

like  that  of  a  dead  man  who  bums  b 

time.    This  simple  brick  vault  full 

bustion,  dates  from   the    earliest  p 

authentic  Muscovite  research.     It  is 

same  stove  that  was  used  in  the  davs  c 

and  the  Patriarch  Nikon,  and  FeJor- 

vitch.     It  is  the  very  same  stove,  t 

most  savage  of  savage  tribes  would 

intuitively  construct, — a    hole    dug 

ground,  a  framework  of  branch es,*'t 

and    fhel  placed    upon    it^    and  the 

covered  in  with  a  roof  of  boughs  n 

plastered    over   it.      Not    that    boq 

branches,  or  wet  clay,  enter  into  the 

tecture  of  the  actual   Russian   ston 

the  principle  is  the  same.      And  1 1 

covertly  insisting  on  the   barbarism  ( 

Rnssian  people   because   their  store 

simple.     What  is  our  famous  and  bi 

Register  Stove,  or  Ripnon  and  Burton 

proved  ijrate,  but  a  hole  in  the  walLi 

fire-receiver    uniting    the    capacities  ( 

elliptical  St.  Lawrence's  gritiiron  audi 

torted  bird-cage  ?     Wiiat  is  the  FkdA 

place  but  a  yawning  cavern,   with  k 

dogs,  in  the  most  primitive  style  of  ji3 

ment  ?     What  is  the  French  poele, « s 

but  a  column  of  St.  Simeon  Stylites,ti 

pedestal  rather  too  hot   for  the  feetflf 

saint,  and  an  iron  tail   curling  the  fi 

way  ?     What  is  the  Belgian  stove,  wlud 

vances  so  impertinently  into  the  verjim: 

:  of  your  chamber,  but  a  lacly's  work^aK 

j  cast-iron,  and  with  bandy  legs.     What  i» 

!  German  stove   but  a  species   of  hoi^ 

insufterably  conceited  and  arrogant— tor: 

up  its  white  porcelain  nose  in  a  comer  (*' 

room,  and  burning  timber  livings  I  na? 

call  it,  at  the  rate  of  two  Prussian  ** 

a-day  ?    There  is,  indeed,  a  stove  I  b^ 

fire-place,  which  combines  mental  impf^ 

ment  and  instruction   with   the  aJwa- 

of    physical   warmth    and     light.     ThJ 

the    fire-])lace   wliose    sides  are  lined  t 

the  old  Dutch  tiles.      In  glorious  blufJ 

white,  there   were  on   those    tiles  d^ 

good  and  moving  histories.     Joseph  »i«> 

to  his  brethren  on  these  tiles  ;  Ananiisv'i' 

to  a  had  end,  together  with  his  wife  Sapf-^ 

for  saving  the  tiling  that  was  not ;  their 

Samaritan   loft    a   cerulean   twopence  * 

Piuoke-dried  inn  ;  and  jolly  Squire  R^t 

Kuth  a  gleaning,   and    at   once   iusp^ 
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Hebrew  poet  to  write  the  most  charm- 
In^j  imUoral  in  the  world,  Atnl  inipirod  au 
Irish  copyist  to  eoitipoBO  tha  libretto  of  the 
opm  01  "Roaina**'  There  are  no  fireplaces 
with  Dulcli  tilea  naw,  I  h^ve  been  iti  Hoi* 
land  ;  nxi*U  in  their  tooris,  iUey  ha.ve  regifiter 
Btovea^  tmd  Simeon  Stylit«fl*  colunina.  I  can 
forgive  almost  that  Diiteh-bailt  Eiug  of 
Eu^lanrl  wha  threw  our  Art  back  half  a 
ceijiury— 1  imsui  Willkm  the  Thinl— who 
npjilt  the  Tower  of  London,  iotroduced 
tu«  cfit-o*^  HID  entails  into  the  Kitgliih  n&vy, 
would  never  go  to  tite  theatre,  and  wouldn*t 
let  hia  geutt^  wife  have  any  grecti  p^aa, 
for  the  one  and  simple  fuct  that  it  waa  in  hia 
reign  that  fire-places  with  Dutuh  tile-Utiing^ 
became  commoti  in  Englimd,  From  the^e 
fire-plac^  with  their  whitQ  and  blue  Scri|v 
ture  atoriea^  little  Philip  Doddridge  and 
little  Sam  Wealey  learnt,  at  their  moUiera' 
knees,  laaaona  of  truth  and  love  and  mercy* 
There  are  no  Doddrldnr«ji  and  Wtaleya  to  ex- 
pound to  UB  now.  D  Olid  ridge  is  a  dean  with 
two  thoQflttnd  a  year,  buailj  occupied  in 
editing  Confnciua  and  defending  bad  smella  ; 
and  Wesley  is  a  down  who  Binga  a  aacretl 
Tippety  witch et  in  a  muaic-huil  wliere  people 
axe  kdled>  liCast  of  all  I  arn  entitled  to 
aeciiae  the  Eusaians  of  uiicivilisation  in 
their  atone  bnilding,  seeing  that  Iheir  method 
of  keeping  the  burning  game  alive  la  nearly 
identical  with  the  proee^  adopted  by  the 
abepberda  on  the  melancholy  downs  of  Ilauiji^ 
ablre  and  Sussex^  The  Corydon  with  the 
orook,  and  with  tlie  ragged  emotik-frook  and 
the  eight  ahilliuga  a  week,  takea  Mon^ur 
Hed^eTioj^j  CO  vera  him  np  with  day— how 
ButjAi^n  l^ticka  him  In  a  nole  in  the  ground, 
which  he  filla  up  with  fire,  and  then  covers 
that  up  with  day  and  turf  again  ;  and  capital 
«ating — hot,  succulent,  and  gravy-yielding,  is 
tbu  same  Signor  Hedgehog,  when  you  dig 
him  out  of  the  clay  again,  Such  a  hedgehog 
dinner  with  a  ebepherd  on  a  lonely  down,  a 
wise  dog  sitting  about  two  yarda  off,  now  sniff- 
ing the  hot  regale,  and  aanteutioualy  anticl- 
IMtory  of  bone«  and  fragments,  now  wriggling 
that  sapient  nozzle  of  nis  in  the  ambient  air 
aa  If  hia  scent  were  seven-league  reach ing, 
and  he  could  amell  out  mntton  misbehaving 
itself  milea  off,  now  casting  a  watchful  back- 
handed eye — I  mean  by  the  misnomer^  when 
the  optic  is  ca^t  back  bra  half- upwards,  half- 
aide  ways  jerk  of  the  head — ^ujKjn  the  ailly 
•beep — ailly  enough  to  eat  their  t)erpetual 
salad  without  asking  for  Doctor  Kite  bene  r'a 
mixture  ;  silly  enough  to  be  made  into  con- 
tinual chops  without  remembering  that 
there  is  many  a  ram  who  Ia  more  than  a 
match  fur  a  man.  Such  a  noontide  meal — a 
grey  sky  above,  and  a  neutral  tint  in  the 
perspeclivf ,  liiacreet  silence  daring  the  repast, 
nionoay liable  conversation  and  a  short  pipe 
afterwards— is  a  most  philoBophical  and  in- 
atructtve  entertaiumeut^  The  ed^^e  is  rather 
taken  off  the  AriatoteliMn  aspect  of  the 
encounter    when    the    ahepiierdj    like   the 
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needy  knife-grinder,  asks  you  for  sixpence 
for  a  pot  of  beer,  to  drink  your  honour's 
health  m. 

On  the  long  body  of  the  stove,  the  Bus- 
sbu  peasant  dozes  in  summer,  and  sleeps 
Without  disguise  in  winter.  When  his  mise- 
rable life  IS  over  they  lay  him  out — tlmt  m^ 
they  pull  his  legs,  and  try  to  uncrlap  his 
fiiigeii,  and  tie  his  jaw  up  with  a  stocking, 
and  put  a  copeck  on  each  eyelid,  and  press  a 
pointed  image  to  hie  senseless  lip,  and  place 
au  iron  trencher,  with  bread  and  salt  in  it,  on 
bis  breaet,  and  don*t  wash  liim— on  the  stove  ; 
if  til  ere  happen  to  be  a  scarcity  of  vM&s  in 
tlie  maniiloj^  On  the  top  of  the  stove  the 
mother  iuakes  her  elder  children  hold  down 
her  younger  children  to  be  beaten — ^it  isalmoat 
aa  convenient  for  that  purpose  as  the  bench 
in  the  yard  of  a  police-gaol ;  on  the  top  of  the 
stove,  Ivan  Ivanovitch  and  Dmitri  Bjorje- 
vitch  lean  on  their  elbows  with  beakers  of 
qujtss,  and  sauce ra  full  of  salted  cucumbers 
iHsLweeu  them,  disputing  over  knaviijh  bur* 
gaina,  laakiii^  abetrniie  calculationa  upon 
their  inky- nailed  fingers  with  much  qulckneai, 
takinj^  the  name  oif  their  Lord  in  vain  to 
prove  the  verity  of  assert  ions  to  which  &u*ab- 
naa  is  one  party  and  Judaa  the  otlier ;  and 
ultimatt?ly  interchanging  dirty  rags  of  rouble 
notea,  with  grins  and  shrugis,  and  apitting-j^ 
and  croaaingd.  I  have  previously  had  oeca- 
fiion  to  remark  that  the  only  teat  exercised 
I  by  the  uneducated  ItuBsiana,  as  regards  the 
value  of  a  bank*note,  is  in  its  colour.  The 
tifty-rouble  note  is  gre/j  the  twenty-five 
rouble  note,  violet ;  t^e  ten  ditto,  red  ;  tiie 
five  ditto,  blue;  the  three  ditto,  green; 
lastly,  the  one- rouble  note  is  a  yellowlah 
brown.  You  frequently  hear  a  moujik  say,  *^I 
earned  a  blue  yesterday  ; "  "  he  has  stolen  a 
red  ;  *'  **  he  lost  a  brown,'*  &c,  A  monetjiry 
dispute  between  two  RusaiaJis  frequently 
con  eludes  by  the  disputants  embracing,  and 
mutually  treating  each  other  to  liquor ;  in 
snch  a  case,  you  may  be  perfectly  certain  that 
both  parlies — A  and  B--have  made  a  good 
thing  of  it ;  but  that  some  third  pJLrty,  not 
present, ^ — say  C — haa  been  most  awfully 
robbed,  swindk>d,  and  cozened  in  the  traosac- 
tion.  On  the  flat  roof  of  the  stove,  finally, 
the  Russian  peaaant  is  supposed  to  pasa  the 
only  happy  period  of  his  life  ;  that  of  his 
dozuig  slumbers.  And  it  is  positively — I 
have  heard  it  from  all  sorts  of  differently 
actuated  informants,  hundreds  of  times — a 
standard  and  deeply  rooted  impression  or 
superstition  with  the  moujik,  call  it  which 
you  will,  that  while  he  Is  in  dreamland,  ho 
really  walks  and  talks,  and  eaU  aud  drinks, 
and  loves,  and  is  free,  and  enjoys  hiuiself ; 
and  that  his  waking  life— the  hfe  iu  wiucli 
he  is  kicked,  and  pinched,  and  fiogged, 
and  uot  pjtid — b  only  an  ugly  nightmare;, 
whii:h  God  in  his  niercy  will  diaptjl  some 
day, 

ilashly  havis  [  aald  that  the  top  of  the  atove  la 
the  only  place  (saving  the  vodkt  ehopj   that 
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exception  is  alwayi  to  be  assumed^  where  the 
Kussian  peasHiit  can  enjoy  himself.  At  the 
bottom  01  the  peetch,  likewise,  can  he  enjoy  the 
dulce  desipere  in  loco.  For,  as  between  the  floor 
of  the  outer  house  itself  and  oar  mother  earth 
there  is  an  open  basement,  or  glorv  hole,  so  be- 
tween the  bottom  of  the  stove  and  the  flooring 
there  is  also  a  longitudinal  cavity  ;  some  four- 
teen inches  high,  perhaps,  and  some  five  feet 
and  arbalf  long ;  the  depth  of  course,  cor- 
responding to  that  of  the  peetch,  which  is 
ordinarily  about  forty  inches  wide  at  the  t^p. 
Within  this  cavity,  on  ordinary  diys,  odd 
matters  are  thrust — immondiees  of  every 
description,  broomsticks,  buckets,  and  coils  of 
rope.  It  is  the  sort  of  cavity  where  ravens 
mi^ht  establish  a  joint-stock  bank  for  savings, 
and  rob  each  other,  as  directors  and  share- 
holders, dreadfully.  I  hiive  passed  over  the 
standing  armies  of  vermin,  who — if  it  be  not 
iiicouHistent  to  say  so — ^lie  there  armed  cap-^ 
j>ie.  But  once  a-week,  Ivan  Ivanovitch,  the 
moujik,  having  divested  himself  of  every 
article  of  cloth  me,  crawls  into  this  lon^tudi- 
nal  cavity,  and  there  lies  till  he  is  halt-suffo- 
cated. On  emerging  from  thjs  oven,  the 
Baba  Tatiana,  his  wife,  douses  hfm  with  pails 
of  hot-water,  till  he  is  half-drowned.  He 
8|)eedily  re-enters  into  his  clothes,  which 
have  been  neatly  baking  in  the  front  part  of 
the  stove,  to  kill  the  vermin  ;  and  this  is  the 
Bu«siHn  bath.  If  the  fortunate  moujik  be  a 
Btarostn,  or  at  all  removed  from  the  usual 
abject  poverty,  he  will  have,  in  lieu  of  this,  a 
sort  of  not^brick  kennel  built  in  his  back-yard, 
by  the  side  of  his  pigstye  and  his  dung  and  dust 
heap;  and  this,  with  a  small  antechamber 
for  dousing  purposes,  forms  his  vapour-bath. 
The  hole  under  the  stove,  however,  and  the 
hot- water  pail  afterwards,  with  a  bucket  of  nice 
cold  water  occasionally,  are  the  most  popular 
components  of  a  Buski  banyi,  or  Bussian  bath. 
Baking  wearincr  ap[)arel,  in  order  to  divest  it 
of  its  animateulining,  was,  I  was  inclined  to 
think  before  I  visited  Bussia,  a  device  confined 
to  our  English  gaols  and  houses  of  correction. 
The  first  intimation  I  had  of  the  practice 
being  to  the  manner  bom  in  Muscovy,  was 
apropos  of  a  tea-party.  The  lady  of  the  house 
where  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  receive 
til  at  pleasant  hospitalitv  had  sent  her  little 
boy  out  for  some  tea-cakes ;  and  as  the  Bus- 
sian high-priced  flour  is  the  best  in  the  world, 
and  the  Esthonian  and  Livonian  bakers,  who 
almost  monopolise  the  baking  trade  in  St. 
Petersburg,  are  most  cunning  in  their  art, 
the  substitutes  for  Sally  Lunns  are  delicious. 
The  little  boy  came  back  betimes  with  a  ba^ 
of  tea-cakes,  and  a  very  pale  and  frightened 
face,  and  being  questioned,  said  that  he  had 
wandered,  through  curiosity,  into  the  bake- 
I  house,  and  that  there  was  a  man's  head  in 
the  oven.  He  was  sure  it  was  a  head,  he 
reiterated,  because  he  wore  a  hat.  Where- 
upon a  Russian  gentleman  who  was  present 
burst  out  into  loud  laughter,  and  aeigned 
to  explain   to  us  that,  among  us  gens  du 


peuple  it  was  a  common   eostom  to  i 
a    hat    to    the    bakers     'when    the    l 
animals  signifying  loye,   who    boarded 
lodged   within  it,  became   too   troublesc 
I  know  that  the  horrible   aioiy  spoilt 
appetite  for  Sally  Lunns  that  evening, 
my  tea  too,  though  it  was  of  the  rerr 
— ^from  Poudachoff*8,  and  coat  eight  roii 
a-pound. 

Now  for  a  word  concerning  the  sqi 
church-tower.  This  is  called  the  t 
Hollau'laise,  or  Amsterdam  stove,  and 
brought  from  the  land  of  dykes  and  d 
by  the  all -observant  Peter  the  Gr 
Breast  high  in  this  Amsterdam  stove,  i? 
ordinary  continental  cookiiig-apparatu^  v 
circular  cavities  for  the  saucepans  and  )• 
marl  pans,  should  he  hap|>en  to  possess ; 
Underneath,  at  about  six  inches  height  fj 
the  gTDund,  is  the  range  of  family  ran! 
a  longitudinal  tunnel  extending  the  eol 
length  of  the  stove,  and  heating  the  vl 
fabric.  Tliis  is  filled,  every  other  day  or 
with  logs  of  timber,  chopped  to  aboot ! 
size  of  an  English  constable's  police  biti 
The  apertures  of  the  stove  are  left  openw 
this  fuel  attains  a  thoroughly  zed  heat, : 
no  more  gas  can  be  emitted  ;  all  is  ti 
carefully  closed  up.  The  stove  is,  io  fi 
nothing  but  a  brick  brazier  of  diaito 
but  I  am  almost  willing  to  believe,  as 
Bussians  proudly  boast,  that  they  have  m 
peculiar  art  and  secret  in  the  oonstroet 
of  stoves ;  for  I  have  never  heard  of  i 
cases  of  asphyxia  through  their  use.  The 
movar,  too,  which  is  apparently  a  mostde* 
piece  of  copper-smithery,  is  usually  f«)und 
be  innoxious  ;  though  I  cannot  iielp  think 
that  either  a  Bussian  stove  or  a  Buss 
tea-urn  would  very  soon  make  cold  meat  o 
suiall  tea-party  in  Western  Europe.  AVh 
the  fuel  is  out  in  the  long  tunnel,  and  pes 
ing  a  fresh  supply,  then  is  the  time  i 
the  thrifty  Baba,  or  moujik's  housewife, 
bake  the  rye-bread.  She  is  quite  ignorai 
of  the  use  and  appliance  of  the  domest 
spatula,  or  baker's  peel.  She  pokes  il 
bread  in  with  a  broomstick,  and  fishes  it  ot 
with  a  lon^  instrument,  which,  for  a  lou 
time,  I  considered  to  be  a  mere  agricultan 
stimulant  to  hay,  to  wit,  a  pitchfork,  ba 
which  I  was  afterwards  told  was  speciall; 
devoted  to  the  removal  of  the  bread  finoa 
this  primitive  oven. 


WHAT  IS  TO  BECOME  OF  CHATHAM  I 

We  have  it  in  our  minds  to  utter  certiia 
speculations  on  the  death  of  Chatham,  c^ 
the  Ciiatham  of  the  British  parliament,  vho 
is  dead ;  but  the  Chatham  of  the  dockjard 
The  conservancy  of  the  rivers  Thames  an^ 
Med  way  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Ma^'or 
of  London.  Once  in  seven  years,  a  Lor 
Mayor  and  a  crew  of  aldei'raen  dine  in  a  barg 
during  a  trip  to  Bochester  by  water.  Tlie 
dine  to  see  that  there  is  water  in  both  rivers 
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and,  perl  I  ft  p5,  to  lienr  soiYjeLhiug  about  mud 
in  the  inoulh  of  oti^  of  them.  Such  &  Tisit, 
in  the  fii-^t  week  of  last  August,  -s^aa  made 
and  in  a  daily  newa|hajj(^r  it  stands  recorded 
tliua ; — 

OrricML  Tisit  of  tus  Loud  M^voa  t^  Ro- 
citcsTrft. — During  the  progr«»i  of  tKe  Lord  Major  up 
ibd  MrdtiA}',  ibe  attention  of  hii  lonlihip  wa«  particu- 
Tmrlj  directed  to  Die  nttte  of  the  fthdreAndbanktortt^^' 
H^r;  ii'h]c!i,  in  feTeiiil  plorfi,  are  fast  htiag  cnni^d 
Awmj  W  t1ifl  action  of  tlie  tide,  and  "Evhicii  at  tit%  diitnnt 
period  of  time  tlirenteni  to  forrn  a  icriDii»  Impedi^^t 
W  tbo  navigtUon  of  the  rlrer. 

Id  an  earlier  number  of  the  same  newa- 
paper  we  find  aba  tlita  piece  of  inteiligeDce  r 

A&HEIULTV      lN9Pi:CTJO}<f«    Cj^aTUAH     DodtYAKD, 

Thj^ir  brdihijTi  impacted  «  5na  n^w  ilip  nhirlr,  v,}n*R 
Rniihed,  will  jmpii>ve  timt  p«t-t  of  ttie  jartt  The  utyf 
ifliAtr-wnll  est  (Midi  more  ih^n  Lwo  liimdrtfd  feet  f&rtbet 
imo  the  tied  «f  llie  river  than  tiio  old  whiTf-wnU.  Il  it 
alio  intended  to  make  man  itiipr»v^emeiit»  in  ibc  tame 
direction  extrnding  to  the  mast'ltouf^^  vvlit-re  the  gain 
frtiiB  (be  ri^cr  will  be  dt  kui  a  bundn-d  j«rd>,  now 
eovrred  with  a  depoiit  pf  mud.  Thcie  ii  near  ibu  an 
eld  liUji,  rQrn>c:rlf  uted  for  build  ing  the  twilve^n 
brigf,  wblcb  ii  va  far  inland  tbrntit  ii  to  be  taken  do wuj^ 

Tbtia  three  yeara  tigo  they  were  bail  ding 
Clialli^tti  dockyard  out,  in  order  to  get 
mto  the  river ;  and,  the  deposit  of  mad,  ren- 
dt^rtiig  this  pi'oweding  nece<!sary,  was  mtill 
gOTOg  on  m  Augttfii  last,  as  our  former  citation 
ahows.  Every  year  makes  the  matter  worse, 
iiicl  the  Lord  M  ay  or  as  eonflervator  of  Thamea 
and  Med  way,  who 

Sliould  not  wo  iW  aandjr  bour-gla«a  rnn, 
But  he  ibould  think  of  thallowi  and  of|laUt 

•urrounded  at  home  by  his  own  nh allows  atid 
data  of  the  City  Corporation,  has  other  moutha 
to  ibink  about  than  the  motith  of  the  Med* 
yf&j.  Hesiflea,  can  aldermen  helieve  it  matter 
of  complaint  touching  a  riveri  that  iU  mouth 
19  filled  ? 

Now^  a  river  is  of  use  in  aeveral  ways : — 
«a  a  harhour^  aa  a  highway,  as  a  receptacle 
for  fry,  and  aa  a  drain.  '  We  are  bouJid  to 
eonfess  that  the  £ah  have  always  been  matter 
of  special  care  to  corporate  conservancies, 
and  liobwiy  can  accuse  the  Lroudon  Corpora- 
tion of  having  overlooked  the  use  of  the 
Thamea  aa  a  sewen 

English  rivers  a^  they  fall  towards  the  aea, 
Q&u,illy  expand  into  tidal  eatuarlee;  and ^  at 
some  point  on  each,  a  towji  or  city  has  come 
into  existence^  the  prosperity  of  which  de- 
pends upon  the  maLntenauce  of  deep  water 
in  the  harbour^  or  at  its  mouth,  Tlte  govern- 
nient  of  siieh  eattiaries  has,  until  recently, 
been  con  tided  to  the  corporal  lona  of  the  re- 
epective  ports,  and  the  geueriil  result  of  their 
admiuistratian  has  been,  that  the  rich  and 

Eroud  Cinque  Porta  have  become,  estoept 
ii>ver  and  Hastings,  half-inland  villages,  dull, 
^reyt  and  desolate.  This  rutn  and  decay  is 
bro  ught  about  In  as  vera!  ways  ^ — by  tho  grow  th 


of  shingle  beache,<i  across  their  harbotir-mouthi, 
and  by  the  dtminution  of  tho  estuaries  front 
natural  causes.  The  towjta,  having  become 
poor  sa  the  porta  grew  shoal,  were  sometimes 
also  subject  to  the  ravages  of  French  in- 
vasions, 

Donbtleaa,  the  most  important  of  these 
several  agenciea  has  been  the  toningj  or  em- 
banking of  the  tidal  levels;  and  it  is  u  subject 
well  deserving  the  attention  of  the  legistlaturc, 
and  appropriate  to  a  time  when  the  coiiserv* 
anej  of  the  Thames  and  Med  way  is  about  to 
form,  aa  it  should  have  done  centnriea  ago.  a 
topic  of  domestic  interest.  The  action  of  a 
river  when  passing  through  flat  and  unem- 
Unjukcd  land  is  to  wear  away  its  banks,  both 
by  the  action  of  the  tide,  aud  by  the  Upper- 
in^  of  the  waves.  As  time  run  a  on,  a  small 
stream  willj  in  favourable  circumstances, 
wear  for  itself  a  great  tidal  basin,  Then 
follows  a  period  when,  by  judietous  walling,^ 
the  banka  may  be  auBtamed,  a  tidal  channel 
governed,  and  a  blearing  made  secure  to  large 
communities  enjoyable  both  for  the  present 
and  the  future. 

Much  disaster  has  arisen  from  the  want 
of  ay  stem  in  the  conduct  of  such  works  as 
these  ;  and  another  calamity  is  now  present 
before  us,  the  couHeiiut^nce  of  our  own  negli- 
srence  in  having  allowed  embankments  to 
decay. 

The  Bomans  were  the  originators  of  the 
system  of  inning  in  this  country :  and 
wherever  any  remnant  of  tht.nr  work  is  found 
throughout  our  marsh  diatric'ts,  it  evinces  the 
energy  and  enterprise  which  sramped  even 
their  colon iitl  undertakings.  Thus,  in  liom ney 
Marsh,  they  flung  a  wall  at  one  sweep  around 
tvveuty-five  thousand  acres.  Some  remains  of 
their  walk  have  been  found,  it  is  said,  in  the 
embankments  about  Greenwich*  At  Hi?* 
ham,  on  the  North  Kent  Railway,  is  a  noble 
causeway,  over  which  they  were  wont  to 
lead  traffic  to  Colchester ;  atjd  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  they  walled  portions  of  the 
Med  way » 

After  their  era,  single  proprietors,  the 
chnrches  and  monasteriee,  became  the  great 
workew  at  this  task,  and  on  a  very  large 
scale.  The  Church  of  Canterbury  and  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Auguetin^s  worl^iog  in  tlie  region 
hetween  Thane t  and  the  malnFand ;  and,  on 
the  river  Thames,  tJie  monasteries  of  Barking 
and  Leanet,  about  Erith.  Lands  so  taken  in 
without  method,  were  found  tg  interfere  very 
much  with  one  another  aa  to  drainage  ;  a 
necessity  in  auch  low-lying  places.  Com- 
mieaions  seem,  thorefbrsj  to  have  been  insti- 
tuted for  the  double  purpose  of  sustainiiig 
wallS)  and  of  caring  for  the  drains  or  sew«n^ 
Here  and  there  stich  atrangementa  exist  atUlj 
and  fulfil  their  intention  :  but,  in  other  im- 
portant  localities,  no  auch  happy  event  bna 
ensued,  and  there  has  resulted  little  but 
disaster 

The  annals  of  the  port  of  Sandwich  leave 
one  convinoed  thai  tb«  decay  of  thikt  hArl>o^^ 
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resulted  from  the  vifforous  works  of  the  Canter- 
bury Cluirchea.  There  was  no  hick  of  enact- 
ments by  the  different  mayors  of  Sandwich  on 
this  vital  matter.  So  early  as  fourteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven,  the  dredgers  of  oysters 
within  tlie  haven  were  ordered  not  to  throw 
back  into  the  water  any  stones  they  might  [ 
draw  up.  Through  succeeduig  centuries,  the 
complaint  of  the  people  of  Sandwich  was 
continual  respecting  the  loss  of  their  harbour. 
Tliey  begged  of  kings  and  queens,  and  even 
assessed  themselves  in  vain.  The  loss  of 
back-water,  and  of  consequent  scower  to  keep 
deep-water,  made  of  their  former  sea-port  a 
poor,  ill-conditioned,  inland  town.  It  has 
Deen  reserved  for  the  Corporation  of  London 
to  display  the  consequences  of  inaction,  in 
the  otner  extreme :  it  has,  in  the  course  of 
centuries,  suffered  the  whole  valley  of  an 
estuary  to  be  eaten  up. 

The  scene  of  destruction  is  not  forty  miles 
from  London ;  and  the  ruin  is  made  mani- 
fest, to  anyone  who  will  take  boat  from 
Sheei-ness  to  Chatham.  In  one  part  of  this 
river  the  breadth  from  land  to  hvnd  is  some- 
thing like  four  miles.  Its  margins  are  com- 
posed of  a  wilderness  of  islands,  intersected 
oy  tidil  inlets,  creeks,  ditches,  waterways  of 
indescribable  kinds,  all  of  them  tidal,  teeming 
with  rottenness.  It  will  not  surprise  the 
traveller  to  be  informed  that  here  was  Stan- 
gate  Creek,  the  naval  health  establishment  for 
many  yeai-s. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  con- 
figuration of  country  is  the  consequence  of 
suffering  the  river  to  put  in,  or  encroach  on 
the  enibauke^l  lands.  The  islands  on  the 
Admiralty  cbarts  number  some  two  hundred, 
and  are  almost  entirely  produced  by  the  huia 
having  been  enclosed  and  drained  ;  the  outer 
wall  oiico  breached,  the  very  system  of  ditches 
is  sufficient  to  convert  a  piece  of  such  land 
into  a  series  of  islands ;  the  ditches  become 
tii1.il ;  the  severance  of  one  block  of  land 
from  another  is  constantly  made  wider  by 
the  action  of  the  water ;  and  the  land 
througliout  a  hirge  valley,  covered  with  this 
network  of  corroding  watercourses,  wastes  at 
all  points.  Already  its  case  is  hopeless  ;  the 
whole  basin  of  a  valley  about  ten  miles  long 
and  five  miles  wide  at  its  greatest  breadth, 
is,  in  the  language  of  the  district,  "gone 
to  sea." 

It  is  a  pity,  certainly,  that  there  should  be 
such  loss  of  land,  from  sheer  neglect,  in  Kent^ 
the  Garden  of  i^gland,  as  we  call  it.  It  is 
not  well  to  show  a  stranger  thousands  of 
acres  upon  which  we  should  see  solden  crops 
waving  and  cattle  feeding,  now  dressed  with 
the  mud  of  last  nighVs  tide,  and  beariuff 
nothing  more  than  samphire,  thrift,  and 
wormwood.  The  isolation  of  the  land  upon  the 
islands  renders  it  all  but  valueless.  The  diffi- 
culty of  getting  cattle  upon  such  ground  is 


considerable,  and  a  high  -water  will 
ciously  come  every  now  and  then,  whicii 
its  rising  only  when  the  foot  of  the  sun 
ing  hills  is  reached.  Even  the  spring 
rise  high  enough  to  wet  the  grass  and  fi 
with  salt  the  coarse  weeds  whicli  thrive 
Such  is  the  desolation  of  the  islets,  th^i 
are  mowed  by  people  who  come  down 
the  towns  in  boats----nien  who  are  not  t^ 
or  owners  of  the  lands  ;  yet  openly 
away  their  produce. 

At  either  end  of  this  sloshj  estua 
have  a  royal  dockyard— Chatham  j 
upper,  and  Sheemess  at  the  lower  extr 
The  duty  of  conservating  this  royal  b: 
has  been  suffered  to  repose  in  the  ha 
the  Corporation  of  the  oily  of  Ix>ndon 
in  seven  years  the  Lord  Mayor  for  ih 
being,  comes  hither  attended  by  a  p 
citizens  to  bump  the  bounds  of  his  c 
S^o  other  keeping  has  the  king's  h\gh\ 
Medway  had  from  the  city  of  London  i 
record.  Once  a-year  the  Liords  of  ^e  i 
ralty  arrive  on  their  tour  of  inspection 
dockyards,  and  these  surveys  provide  a 
for  such  new0|)aper  paragi-aphs  as  we ' 
by  quoting. 

Twice  during  the  present  century  hi 
attention  of  the  Koverument  been  dn* 
the  state  of  the  Medway,  and  the  dap 
prospects  of  the  dockyard  of  Chatham, 
replv  which  has  been  vouchsafed  is  the  i 
of  the  new  improvements  as  to  the  extc 
of  the  slip-ways,  and,  more  recently,! 
been  advertised  that  the  convicts  ai 
course  of  removal  fi*om  Woolwich,  anJ 
their  labour  is  to  be  employed  for  tJie 
struction  of  a  steam-basin  there. 

The  beginning  of  all  conservancy  iu 
gable  rivers  is  judicious  embanking,  an 
have  not  at  this  moment  the  basis  <>i 
general  measure  to  effect  that  object 
end  of  skilled  embanking  is  the  prcxiui 
and  su8tentation  of  deep  water  in  the  clui 
and  yet  we  shall  hear  that  this  is  in  , 
gress  on  the  Irawaddy,  if  need  be,  be 
auythiufir  has  been  done  to  preserve  Sli 
ness  and  Chatham  from  extinction  as  va 
side  towns. 


Now  ready,  in  Twrenty-cif^ht  paffea,  stitched.  1 
12ieento.  the  HOUSEHOLD  WORI>a  ALMAXA4 
the  Year  1S57.     Ab&o,  price    I2ic«Btt» 


WRECK  OF  THE  GOLDEN  MAI 

Being  the  CAPTAIN'S  ACCX)UNT  of  the  GR 
DELIVBRANCB  OP  HER  PEOPLE  IN  AN  0 
BOAT  AT  SEA  :  fortniiiff  THE  CHRISTMAS  NCK 
of  HOUSEHOLD  WORD& 
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KINO  mssmtm 

Tub  traveller  who^  proceeding  to  Comtan- 
tincnile,  lauds  eloae  to  the  nioaqite  at  Tophnna, 
ehotild  wend  hia  steps  up  the  hill  that  leada 
to  the  European  iinavter  and  the  embassies. 
On  the  summit  oi  this  hill  he  will  discover 
the  princrpiil  seat  of  the  govern roent  that  he 
seeks.  He  wiU  t^cogi^ise  it  hj  a  banner, 
corrstautly  di^ithtjed^  bearing  the  simple 
legend  :  UoUtl  d'Angleterre^  par  J.  Miaaine, 

Disguises  are  natvirai  to  the  E$st.  Let  no 
raaU  sU  anger,  therefore,  presume  to  detpise 
Mieaiiie  on  account  of  outward  aemblande, 
or  think  to  brave  his  ^wer  because  he 
folio n*a  the  example  of  Hai'Oun-al-Baachidt 
Giafar  and  Me«ronr  are  at  hand  :  the  mutea, 
be  «ure^  are  in  waiting  with  ready  bowatring. 
Crosa  the  thresh  old  of  His  abode  witn 
hnm^tle  gesture ;  wait  for  a  propittoua  mo- 
ment before  laying  at  hif  feet  jour  petition 
for  leave  to  rem  am  witbin  the  walls ;  con- 
dliate  the  quecn-conaort  with  honied  and 
fiatterin^  words ;  communicate  to  her  the 
last  intolligence  from  the  countries  through 
which  you  have  travelletl ;  render  to  her,  as 
m  votive  oflering,  a  copy  of  the  Illustrated 
London  NewB,  Then^  if  the  realm  be  tran- 
quil, and  the  aubjeota  obedient ;  if  the  en- 
trance-lobby  be  not  nnder  martial  law,  nor 
the  dinner-room  in  a  state  of  siege  j  if  the 
tyrant  have  breakfasted  and  be  at  ease  ;  if 
your  face  be  not  too  round  nor  tout  com- 
plexion too  sallow ;  if  your  air  be  patient 
aad  your  language  aubTnissive ; — it  is  just 
possible  that  yoii  may  be  granted  a  favour- 
able audience.  It  will  ensure  the  enjoy- 
ment of  many  comforts,  aa  well  as  of  aights 
i«plete  with  interest  and  novelty. 

Concerning  tbe  growth  of  Missirie's 
despotitm,  there  are  acareely  any  materials 
for  history*  Tradition  speaka  of  a  period, 
DGt  very  remote,  when  the  houae  in  Pera  was 
limply  an  bote!  for  the  accommodation  of 
travellera  ;  now  it  is  tbe  seat  of  an  absolate 
govern tn en t.  It  is  certain  that  the  change 
was  to  some  extent  gradual,  and  that  the 
present  condition  of  thiDga  waa  ushered  in 
by  a  succession  of  amall  encroachments  upon 
the  liberty  and  privilegea  of  gueftta.  At 
what  precise  time  the  maater'apirit  threw  off 
the  mAsk  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  but  I 
remembtr    when    people   might   be   seen. 


mutinouflly  gathered,  by  knots  of  three  or  fonr^ 
at  the  entrance  or  m  the  public  room,  dis- 
cusamgsome  edict  that  they  deemed  opprea* 
aive.  When  the  Allies  were  leaving  the 
Crimea,  even  such  faint  insubordination  had 
become  a  memory  of  the  past*  Men  a  a  big 
as  Cumet  Ames  and  as  brave  as  Kedfin 
Masaey^— men  who  had  charged  through  the 
iron  hail  of  Balakl&va  ana  shared  in  the 
fierce  struggle  of  Inkermaua,were  powerless 
against  that  which  the  author  of  E5then  haa 
described,  Missirie's  atrangely  quiet  ener^. 
Hen  belon|^ng  to  the  same  mesa,  tired — u  I 
how  heart dy  \ — of  ward's  alarms,  weary  of 
huta  and  tenta,  looking  forward  to  a  mng 
gossip  at  the  table  d'h6te,  were  mthles^ily 
separated  by  a  daily  recurring  act  of  tyranny^ 
scattered  in  all  parU  of  the  room  by  the  pre* 
sidhag  genius,  fluttered  like  do  res  by  this 
Constant  inopoli  tan  Gonolanui  of  the  western 
Yolsclana.  Missirie,  it  was  said,  was  protid 
of  the  arrangement  of  hia  table  ;  waa  a  stu- 
dent of  the  picturesque,  a  compare t  of 
colours,  a  critic  of  compleKiona,  on  obeerver 
of  heighta,  a  luxurlator  in  light  and  shade, 
The  return  of  the  army  aSbrded  him  splen- 
did opportunitiea  for  appropriate  grouping* 
Unless,  therefore,  tHenda  or  brothers  were 
calculated  to  produce  some  particular  har- 
mony or  contrast  that  his  soul  desired, 
whether  in  costume  or  m  height,  in  tinge  of 
whisker  or  ehape  of  beard,  perhaps  even  in 
facial  ontline,  the^  were  mercilessly  torn 
asunder.  **  You,  air,  will  sit  there,  and  you 
herej"  was  a  dictum  from  which  there  waa 
no  esmpe,  Damon*a  black  coat  was  sent  to 
tone  down  a  brilliant  uniform ;  the  red 
Jacket  of  Fythtas  to  give  warmth  to  a  group 
of  riflemen,  Eebellion  was  worae  than  use- 
less. A  party  of  oiHcora,  who  were  among 
the  survivors  of  Tennyaon'a  si%:  huadretT 
OQce  tried  the  effect  of  a  remonstrauce,  ana 
represented  their  determination  to  sit  to- 
gether* What  was  said  to  them  privately 
never  transpired,  but  it  was  eflectuaL  On 
that  great  aay  Mlasirie  came  late  imto  the 
dining-room,  and  it  was  observed,  with  a 
thrill  of  consternation  among  the  assembled 

f quests,  that  he  carried  a  big  stick  in  hfa 
land.  Lucidly,  he  had  no  occasion  to 
employ  it;  for  the  light  cavalry  men  were 
dbperaed  singly  about  the  table,  ruefully 
regarding  distant  measmatei.     The  face  of 
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tbe  conqueror  relaxed  into  a  fpradooa 
smile,  and  he  put  away  the  big  Btick  in  a 
corner. 

The  arrangements  of  the  table  were  made, 
at  that  time,  the  centre  round  which  the 
aifairs  of  the  house  revolved,  and  were,  more- 
over, a  matter  of  infinite  dailv  puns  and 
study  to  the  master,  who  controlled  them 
all.  Hence,  it  will  readily  be  supposed,  any 
wilful  disturbance  of  them  was  regarded  as 
a  high  offence  against  the  state,  and  was  in- 
variably visited  by  the  severest  penalties. 
Unexpected  arrivals  and  departures,  although 
unavoidable,  and  in  some  sort  tolerated, 
were  usually  the  precursors  of  storms.  For 
the  hardened  or  deliberate  offender,  there 
was  no  hope  of  mercy.  A  man  who  invitod 
to  dinner  a  friend  who  didn't  come,  and  who 
tlu'reby  occasioned  an  empty  chair,  a  sad  and 
offensive  hiatus  in  the  line  thatMissirie  had  in- 
tended to  be  symmetrical  and  compact — such 
a  man  as  this  was  punished  by  a  fine,  repre- 
senting not  only  the  hotel  value  of  the  dinner 
uncousumed,  but  also  the  price  of  a  bottle  of 
the  most  costly  champagne  in  the  cellar. 
Upon  one  occasion,  the  exigencies  of  the 
service  suddenly  withdrew  a  war-steamer 
from  the  Qolden  Horn,  on  a  day  when  two 
of  her  officers  were  invited  as  guests  to  the 
table  d'hdte.  Their  would-be  entertainer, 
considerably  annoyed  at  the  mulct  he  had 
incurred,  was  led,  by  an  impulse  of  his 
nature,  to  rush  into  a  place  which,  most 
certainly,  angels  would  avoid — that  is,  into 
Missh'Ie*8  private  room.  His  eloquent 
pleadings  served  only  to  bring  additional 
wrath  upon  his  head,  and  to  super-impose 
upon  the  fine  a  sentence  of  perpetual  banish- 
ment. Missirie  thought  of  the  unseemly 
gap  at  the  table,  and  forthwith  his  heart 
was  hardened.  There  was  no  appeal  from 
the  decision — no  possibility  of  help  for  the 
condemned. 

Before  the  sovereign  authority  so  sternly 
exercised  was  established  upon  its  present 
secure  and  unassailable  foundation,  Missirie 
more  than  once  experienced  the  necessity  for 
a  bold  and  vigorous  coup  d*6tat  In  such 
conjunctures  he  has  invariably  acted  with 
super-Napoleonic  promptitude  and  decision. 
The  most  important  of  them  all^  arose  out 
of  a  difference  with  a  man  whom  it  required 
no  small  courage  to  defy,  and  no  small  ad- 
dress to  conouer.  He  was  none  other  than 
an  accreditea  envoy  of  perhaps  the  greatest 
power  in  the  world,  the  setter-up  and  putter- 
down  of  authorities,  the  redresser  of  wrongs, 
the  remover  of  nuisances,  the  harmoniser 
and  leader  of  the  vox  populi,  the  elder 
brother  of  the  press— the  mighty  Times.  It 
befell  that  an  ambassador  from  Printing 
House  Square,  whose  morning  had  doubt- 
less been  spent  for  the  benefit  of  folks  at 
home,  entered  the  public  room  at  Missirie's 
as  the  clocks  were  chiming  twelve,  in  order 
to  supply  his  natural  cravings  after  break- 
fast    Di-awing  towards  him  some  of  the 


viands  upon  the  tabl%  h«    eallad 

waiter  for  some  coffee. 

'^M.  Missirie    has  forbidden   us, 
serve  coffee  after  the  docks  have  simck 

"Beg  M.  Missirie  to  have  the  good 
make  an  exception  in  my  favour.** 

'*  I  am  sorry,  sir ;  but  M.  Missirie 
no  exceptions  whatever.'* 

The  ambassador  looked  perplexed 
moment,  and  his  mind  evidently  ^ 
between  submission  and  resistance, 
remembered  one  Biflin,  who  had 
before  been  famous  in  England  ;  and 
presently  from  table,  with  the  air  of 
sternly  conscious  of  power,  vet  disposi 
lenient  in  ite  exercise.  Wait  a  Htt 
written  on  the  smile  that  played  aro 
lips.  He  walked  straight  into  the 
room  of  the  autocrat,  and  expi-esaed 
something  to  the  following  purpose : 

"Mr.  Missirie,  I  have  just  been  n 
cup  of  coffee  by  your  servants.  Non 
give  you  to  know  that  I  will  not  be 
treatment,  that  I  insist  upon  havi 
coffee  immediately,  and  that,  if  I  ha 
further  trouble  of  this  kind,  I  ahall  i 
withdraw  my  patronage  froni  your  h 
I  shall  make  no  secret  of  my  reasons  f< 
so.*' 

^  The  ambassador  drew  himself  op 
sirie  looked  keenly  at  him  out  of  h 
eves.  "  I  should  like  to  understand  jo 
clearly,  sir.  Whilst  makin>|r  no  seen 
possible  that  you  will  do  me  the  ki 
record  your  sentimento  iu  the  Timet)' 

•'  It  is  very  possible,"  replied  the  ai 
dor.  There  was  an  expression  about  I 
that  puzzled  him. 

"  Then,  I  have  only  to  say  that  I  a 
thing  for  your  displeasure  :  and,  that 
NOTHING  FOR  THS  TiUEs  !  JLeave  my 
sir,  and  do  me  the  favour  not  to  re 
it." 

I  remember,  in  the  distant  days 
childhood,  a  certain  geograpbico-Lis 
game,  in  which  arrival  at  such  or  such 
entailed  upon  the  player  a  stoppage 
one  or  more  turns  of  the  teetotum,  f 
assigned  purpose  of  reflecting  upon  coi 
events.  Even  so,  at  this  point  of  the  ] 
narrative,  it  is  worth  while  to  pause,  i 
consider  the  pinnacle  of  greatness  to 
that  man  must  have  attained  who 
nothing  for  the  Times,  and  who  venti 
proclaim  his  carelessness.  One  Ajai 
defied  the  lightning,  sinks  into  i 
ficance  by  oomparisoiL  The  Tim< 
humbled  pride  the  most  exalted — the 
has  pierced  through  hebetude  the  moi 
found.  Missirie  was  in  no  ignorance 
adversary  he  contemned  ;  for  the  Timi 
planted  thorns  in  the  pillow  of  his  i 
and  most  powerful  rival.  But  by  all  t 
was  unmoved.  Alone,  among  the  child 
men,  Missirie  eares  nothing  for  the  Tio 

Too  much  astonished  to  reply,  the  i 
sador  departed,  to  seek  for  food  an< 
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•be where.  He  had  entoreil  u|K>n  hoetiliti«fl 
witliout  etjuuting  the  cost ;  but,  far  a  time, 
he  tOKiataitied  the  cofiflict  gaUautlj.  Day 
after  fluYy  he  injured  his  digestion  and  acidu- 
lated hiB  blood,  by  aw  eh  fcxKl  j^nd  wine  as  a?e 
Srocurable  at  the  seeond  rate  hotels  of  Pera- 
fight  afC^r  night,  he  surrendered  hluiself  to 
Ihe  Uood-thirsty  parasit^B  that^  utterly  Ijau- 
lihed  by  JSilis^irie,  neem  rather  to  be  encoa- 
fftged  by  his  ueighboura.  At  length,  aiekeaed 
by  dirt,  soured  by  dysiiepsia,  haggard  from 
8lee[»IiJflaries3,  disfigured  by  ba^-bites,  he  cast 
about  for  some  m^aus  of  est^ib^i^hmg  a  trnc^. 
He  walked  boldly,  one  morniug,  into  the  very 
stronghold  of  the  enemy,  into  the  dining-room 
of  tile  Hotel  d^Angleterre, 

**  Waiter  I" 

"Sir," 

^^  I  wiah  to  dine  here  to^fay*  Keep  me  a 
place,*' 

**  It  is  not  posaiblef  sir*  j\L  MiasirU  has 
given  orders  that  no  one  eball  be  pennitted 
to  dina  In  the  houao  who  is   not  staying 

Like  Bon»e>»ody  else,  Missilrie  avait  donnfi 
sefi  ordrca  I  It  was  sublime.  It  was  not  only 
aubliiye,  but  a  master-etroko  of  bold  ant! 
aabtle  policy,  conceived  in  the  very  spirit  by 
which  Captain  Maeont^hie  mavntained  hi^ 
away  *i\'er  the  Korfolk  Island  couviats.  Half- 
tt^dozen  eompntriuta^  men  who  had  done  no 
wrong,  were  piintfjl>ed  equal ly  with  the  prin- 
eipul  otfe^ider ;  atid  were  inipelle*!  to  aHsUt 
in  bringiug  him  to  eubuiia^iou,  Tiie  gentle* 
matt  who  had  et^me  about  the  mines,  the  gen- 
ttemari  who  bad  come  aboat  the  railway,  the 
gentlemen  who  had  coiue  about  the  bank,  or 
the  coal-pits,  were  all  daily  desirous  to 
nourish  lht?mseli?ea  at  Missirie'a  table  ;  and 
were  a\l  <^xeluded.  They  hated  on r  own  cor- 
respondent, rh«^y  conspired  sgainiit  Ids  peace. 
They  would  Lave  liked  to  hoax  him  with  fwlse 
iutelligeuoe  ;  or  to  commit  his  body,  in  a  sack. 
to  the  swift  current  of  the  Bos|dioiua,  He 
coultl  pardon  their  spleen  ;  and  could  feel 
xotTie  consideration  for  their  undeserved  suf- 
fe rings.  Like  a  sensible  mnn  (hm  he  ia^  be 
dettinnined  to  yielil  wb^re  resistance  wra  uo 
vmu.  Once  more  he  vLsiU^d  the  private  room, 
this  time  wiih  bated  breath  and  trembling 
accents.  Mlssirie  was  ^p'aclouH,  The  fitted 
Gxli  was  killed  witli  due  solemnity.  Since 
that  day,  the  repentant  prodigal,  who  had 
fed  upon  husks  indeed,  has  been  the  greatest 
ornament  of  tlie  table  to  which  he  was  per- 
mitted to  reMirn  ;  and  a  seat  within  haaring 
of  the  wit  and  wisdom  wliich  siiarklti  through 
hia  talk,  has  been  the  ^eaivst  reward  in  the 
power  of  the  despot  to  bestow.  It  is  a  boon 
rcserveij,  of  course,  for  tJjO:$e  who  have  never 
apfu-oaehed  the  tranigreitBlon  of  an  ordi- 
nance. 

The*  most  despotic  monarcha,  as  we  know, 
have  occasionally  been  thwrirtc*d  m  tbrir 
wmhea,  or  diverted  from  their  planSj  by  the 
Mii|«Li'jiir  luldre^  ^^nd  rikili  of  thtj  pei-srjus  with 
whom  they  havtit  b^ui  to  deal     bohebi^azade 


terminated  the  eruelties  of  her  lord  and 
master :  the  shepherd  of  the  Abbot  of  Can- 
terbury mads  a  mockery  of  King  John*  Mis- 
sir  ie  is  human.  He  too,  once  met  with  Ida 
match  J  and  was  not  only  defeated,  but 
laughed  at. 

It  i^  one  of  the  arrangements  of  the  Hotel 
d^Augleterre  thai  (ti early)  every  sleeping- 
room  contains  two  beds  ;  and  it  was  enacted 
during  the  war  that  every  pet'son  occupying 
a  double-bedded  ro<jm  should  be  supposed  to 
have  A  companion,  for  whom,  prdeiflely  as  for 
himself,  he  was  c<>mpelled  to  i»ay ;  two  beds, 
two  break  fas  ta,  two  dinners  being  regularly 
chargetL  This  atiliotive  dispensation  was  not 
generally  approved  by  those  who  became  sub- 
ject to  it  ;  and  a  very  gallant  general,  whose 
portrait  may  be  seen  any  day  in  Fall  Mall, 
took  special  care,  immediately  upon  arriving 
at  MisflirieX  to  a&k  for  a  single- bedded  room. 
He  was  told  tiuvt  there  wjis  none  then  vacant ; 
and  was  forced  to  be  content  with  wh^tt  he 
could  get  The  next  morniut^^  before  enter- 
ing tlie  breakfast-chamber,  he  btood  for  a 
while  at  the  outer  door,  looking  upon  the 
street.  There  chanced  to  pa^  one  of  the 
mnst  scampish  of  tliose  polyglot  Levantine 
vagabonds  that  infest  Constantinople  ;  one 
whose  scampish nes^  was  not  at  that  time 
prospering.  The  compassionate  general  pitied 
his  forlorn  appearance,  questioned  htm  of  his 
affairs,  and  finally  invite<l  him  to  breakfast. 
Dimitri,  abashed^  lookcij  at  liis  ragg^  elbows^ 
and  feared  a  joke  at  hia  expense.  But  the 
eameatuesa  of  the  repeated  invitation  over- 
came his  scruples  ;  and  he  followed  his  hos^ 
pi  table  entertainer*  A  ste^i  inside  the  hall, 
he  was  collared  by  a  porter  in  chai*ge  of  stray 
luggage;  and  would  have  been  kicked  out 
irijauvntly,  had  he  not  called  to  the  general 
tor  assistance* 

"  A  friend  of  mine,"  said  Sir  Colin, 

The  porterj  aghast,  rushed  into  the  private 
room,  and  mentlLrned  tlie  nam?  of  the  visitor. 
His  character  was  sufiiciently  known  to 
need  no  description,  In  a  moment  Misairie 
appear*?  d* 

In  bis  passion  and  consternation,  in  his 
sudden  plethora  of  idead,  in  his  eagei'uesa  to 
exjn^ess  them,  thtf  greiit  juan  tnixed  together, 
in  inextricable  confusion,  the  four  or  five  and 
twenty  Unguagcs  any  one  of  wiilch^  upon 
ordinary  occasions,  he  can  speak  with  clear- 
ness and  precision.  The  result  was  a  harangue^ 
doubtless  eloquent ;  but  which  sijeetlily  went 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  ordinary  lin- 
guists, into  tongues  kuown  only  to  the  htte 
(Jar^Unal  Mezzofiuitl,  or  the  present  erudite 
vicar  of  Broad  \\  indaor.  It  commenced,  for- 
tunately, in  French  and  English. 

"Sacral  What  ia  tlmt  Que  falUiJ 
cet  bomme  dans  la  soci6t6  de  Monsieur? 
Sir  i  General !  What  have  you  done  ?  N*y- 
a-tdl  paa  dea  gar^ons,  iks  commissionairea, 
des  interprfites?  What  do  you  with  thi» 
JJiimtri,  this  vaijabojjd,  Udti  rnisL^al,  thia'*- 
liere  Mi^irie  glided  into  Turkish. 
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At  length  he  stopped,  panting. 

**  A  friend  of  mine,  Misairie,  repeated  Sir 
Colin.  "He  will  take  his  hreakfast  with 
me,  and  will  most  probably  dine  with  nie 
also.*'  Then,  drawing  his  cnest  nearer  to 
the  public  room,  the  general  cast  back  one 
look  towards  the  discomfited,  appalled,  almost 
petrified  proprietor.  "Yon  see,  Missirie/' 
ne  explained  ;  **  Dimitri  is  the  other  bed  !  ** 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  explain  at  length 
that  Dimitri  received  compensation  in  lieu  of 
breakfast,  or  that  Sir  Colin  slept,  that  night, 
ill  a  Hin<:le-bedded  room.  Pera  rang  with 
the  adventure,  but  Missirie's  power  was 
scarcely  shaken.  Every  one  felt  that  his 
defeat  was  an  achievement  of  individual 
sen  ins,  not  to  be  imitated  or  repeated  ;  and 
few  travellers  were  disposed  to  enter  the 
lists  against  a  man  of  such  determination 
and  resource.  Afterwards,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  he  even  increased  the  stringency  of 
his  rule  over  the  polloi ;  and  there  were 
some  officers,  known  commonly  as  the  con- 
tingent, remainders,  who  seeniea  to  be,  in  an 
e8()eciiil  manner,  the  victims  of  his  tyranny. 
I  lienrd  one  of  them  say  that  he'd  be  dashed 
if  heM  stand  it;  but  the  spirit  excited  no 
answering  enthusiasm  among  those  whom  he 
addresseo.  It  was  not  followed  by  action, 
save  on  the  part  of  Missirie  himself,  who,  it 
was  whispered  the  next  morning,  committed 
the  speaker  to  a  double-bedded  room. 

To  a  peaceable  and  (|uietly-dispo8edperson, 
like  the  writer  of  this  aHicle,  the  Hotel  d* 
Anuleterre  was  a  very  p]e;usant  place,  illus* 
tntlin!?  all  the  advnntagcs  that  Dr.  Johnson 
or  any  one  else  could  seek  for  as  the  peculiar 
traits  of  an  absolute  government  There 
woru  many  such  advantages.  Every  ukase 
isMued  by  Missirie,  even  if  dictated  by  too 
great  lust  of  power,  was  directed  towards 
the  comfort  and  welfare  of  his  subjects.  His 
sepjiratiat  policy,  in  particular,  broke  up  all 
thorrie  little  knots  and  cliques  in  which  Eng- 
lishmen so  much  delight,  and  rendered  table 
conversation  less  noisy  and  more  general.  It 
also  tended  indirectly  to  prevent  excessive 
drinking,  of  which  the  autocrat,  not  without 
reason,  had  great  fear  and  abhorrence.  Tipsy 
men  are  often  quarrelsome,  and  Missirie's  is 
a  quiet  and  orderly  house.  Once,  it  is  said, 
a  traveller  who  was  primed  with  champagne, 
and  whose  candour  was  greater  than  his  dis- 
cretion, directed  the  attention  of  the  company 
to  two  (general  officers  who  were  seated  oppo- 
site him,  and  publicly  intimated  that  one  of 
them  WHS  a  blundering  old  humbug,  and  the 
other  a  Judas  Iscariot.  People  were  begin- 
ning; to  lose  their  awe  of  general  officers  in 
those  days,  but  still  this  speech  produced  a 
scene,  and  had  the  effect  of  hastening  coffee 
for  the  future.  It  was  not  without  its  in- 
fluence, |)erhaps,  in  developing  the  tone  of 
authority  which  Missirie  found  it  expedient 
to  HMduine  in  order  to  keep  within  bounds  the 
heterogeneous  gathering  of  guests  in  his  house 
and  at  his  table.    Bound  that  table  might  be 


seen  men  of  all  daflees — geDerala  and  a 
terns,  middies  and  post  captains,  torn 
speculators,  authors^  There  roigbt  be 
men  whose  chances  of  action  had  Im«d  aui 
to  evaporate ;  and  men  whoae  deeds 
beoome  an  imperishable  part  of  their  com 
glory.  Conspicaoas  among  the  hal^ti 
remember  the  calm  features  and  thoni 
brow  of  Colonel  Ballard,  the  defend 
Siiistria,  the  brave  and  sagacious  sc 
rhomme  sans  peur  et  stans  reproche,  ^ 
share  in  one  of  the  most  glon*>i2s  stir 
of  the  war  is  scarcely  known,  because  o 
stru^le  he  was  himself  the  chronicler,  j 
wards,  in  the  campugn  under  the  Cau 
by  his  watchful  care  over  the  oomfor 
well-being  of  his  men,  he  contributed, 
than  any  one  else  has  ever  done,  to  in 
the  common  Turks  with  respect  and  aff 
for  an  PJnglishman. 

Thanks,  probably,  to  the  despotic  gv 
ment,  there  was  no  lack  of  ladies  at 
sine's.  There  was  one.  of  ample  persa 
stately  presence,  who  deaerves  especial 
tion.  She  would  be  content  with  oi 
homage  than  that  every  gentleman  « 
daily  rise  from  his  seat  in  her  sole  and 
vidual  honour.  To  this  end,  she  would  o 
witness  the  collective  departure  of  all 
or  companion  deities;  and  then,  wbei 
last  rustle  of  a  silk  dress  had  ceased  ii 
outer  room,  and  when  the  lords  of  oe 
were  again  cosily  settled  in  their  d 
she  would  make  a  solemn  noise  in  her  tli 
would  look  around  her,  would  slowly  lift 
self  to  a  height  of  nearly  six  feet,  and  i 
commence  her  progress  to  the  door.  S 
body — her  son,  or  brother,  or  husband— 
to  follow  her  as  far  as  the  hall,  an'! 
return  to  his  wine.  Of  course  we  all  s 
up  to  witness  the  ceremonial.  The 
performer  reminded  me  of  my  abter^s  g( 
ness,  who  was  pronounced,  long  years  ag 
a  gipsy  fortune-teller,  to  be  a  comfoH 
ladv,  with  grand  thoughts. 

l^he  Hotel  d*Angleterre  mnst  be  a 
place  now,  affording  shelter  only  to  a 
tourists,  or  to  stranded  commissionera, 
of  inaction  and  lon^ng  for  home.  Prot 
single-bedded  rooms  may  he  obtaine<), 
by  those  who  are  not  highly-favoare<i  gn- 
probably  the  once  rigorons  discipline 
many  points  relaxed.  But  the  propri 
has  shown  powers  of  governing  which 
courage  the  belief  that  he  will  acqui 
tamely  in  the  chance — that  he  will  iSld 
hands  and  say  "  Ichabod  **  with  resigns 
A  troubled  future  is  impending  over  Tux 
and  a  time  may  come  when  the  vigoar 
astuteness  of  Missirie  Pasha  shall  deters 
the  current  of  her  destiny. 


I  PROMISE  TO  PAY. 

Iw  the  lives  of  journals  and  magazine 
in  those  of  more  important  entities,  it  is 
to  look  back  occasionally,  and  see  'what 
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occurred  in  (lie  interval  between  two  ept^chs, 
^Uflt  to  meafiure  the  pFojzreas  wbicit  SodelT? 
hns  made,  and  t*>  walk  step  by  stef*  with  that 
«iriL'ular  lad  v.  Now  a  bank-note  will  eerve  na 
weU  as  anything  elae  ns  an  exeufie  for  mo 
tSoing,  Six  yeari  ago,  lIomM?liold  Word*  * 
t**lcl  all  about  the  production  of  those  mo- 
rn en  tout  documents  :  how  they  were  made:, 
where,  by  whom,  how  often,  in  what  qunn- 
titles,  how  long  they  lived,  and  what  bccArae 
of  til  em  after  deuth  ;  and  in  two  other 
numl»*»riJ  of  the  same  volum*^,t  tlie  romance 
of  bank-note  forgery  wai  touched  upon.  But 
till'  *mrik-nt>te  him  since  underMone  a  marked 
ft  gene  ration,  which  It  behoves  ue  to  uudcr- 
«t:tn<L 

Very  aoou  after  the  publication  of  the 
artiitles  just  re  furred  to,  Air.  Sniee,  Surgeon 
to  Uie  Bank  of  EiiKlaiid,  m^de  a  report  to  the 
direct4>ra,  in  which  he  suggeaied  that  the 
time  had  arrivt-d  for  adopting  the  method  of 
priniinf^  hank -notes  in  letter-press  fiishion,  as 
a  Bubstittiie  for  the  older  plan  of  copper  or 
steel-tiate  fa^iuting.  He  basKl  hia  argument 
on  the  assumption  that  the  tirst  namtkl  plan 
admits  of  greater  rjipiiHtyof  print  in  cr,  and  more 
perfect  identity  iu  the  notea  product^!.  The 
dir^<?lors  refused  to  have  the  gene  ml  design 
of  rht*  note  ehimged  in  any  mai trial  dpgree  ; 
but  with  thii  roaLnetion  they  assented  tu  nn 
entf^nsive  and  costly  series  of  experiments, 
intfiitltid  to  test  the  appHcability  tif  auHace- 
pr  in  ting  to  tbeae  most  precious  bits  of  paper. 
Mr»  lietmniftH  and  3Ir  Coe,  the  engineer  and 
the  snjwsrlntendent  of  pnntingmuehinea  at 
the  Bank,  aasrj<!iated  themselves  with  Mr. 
Smee  in  this  Inquiry  ;  and  the  triumvirate 
devote*!,  not  merely  months,  but  yeai's,  to 
the  invraligation  of  the  whole  subject.  Here 
nnd  tbtre  Kod  everywhere  were  new  inven- 
tions and  improvemeDts  sought  ;  engravera, 
and  p&pcr-ntakt'r^,  and  ink-makers,  and  preaa^ 
maker  a,  were  all  broi^gbt  into  requiaituju  to 
maUe  siicii  changes  aa  the  cliange  in  the 
style  of  printing  called  Tor ;  and,  at  length, 
on  the  fira I  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty- five,  the  new  Baok  of  England  notes 
malle  their  fint  bow  in  ihe  eoEniuercial 
world. 

If  tl\e  reailer  will  refreah  hia  memory  con- 
cern mg  the  old  proceBaes,  as  described  in  the 
article  lately  adverted  to,  he  will  the  better 
be  able  to  nnderatand  the  changes  which 
have  been  wrought. 

Aa  to  the  dcaign,  it  would  have  been  poa- 
sible,  retiiining  the  old  pattern,  to  Eave 
en^'raved  it  on  a  copper  or  steel  idate  with 
the  device  rat  sad  instead  of  sunken ;  but  Mr. 
Suite,  in  a  paper  which  he  read  befure  the 
Society  of  Arts,  stated  that  such  a  plan 
woulii  not  be  practicably  effective.  In  plate- 
printingj  the  pfiper  la  pressed  into  the  liol- 
10  ws  forming  the  device  ;  but  if  the  device 
were  in  raised  Imes,  the  plate-preas  would 
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squeeze  the  paper  over  and  arouud  the  linea^ 
and  the  itik  w^ould  spread.  If^  therefore,  the 
directors  insisted  on  the  chamct^^r  ol  the  old 
design  being  retained^  new  arti:jtic  and  me- 
chanical me  Ana  bec;ime  necessary.  Cot  it- 
paring  a  note  of  the  present  time  with  a  nnte 
two  or  three  years  old,  it  will  be  aei^n  that 
the  general  tone  of  the  design  h  the  mimt^  i 
the  Biitannta  is  a  little  toore  iLrtiatic.  but  the 
letters,  figures,  and  flouri^hen  prt-aent  the 
«ame  famdy  liken  ess.  In  this  nnitter  the 
Bank  Directors  have  retuaineil  immov-eul^le 
Y«t  tbei-e  are  not  wanting  lo.'iny  exjteiiecced 
men  whn  insist  stnmglj'un  the  ailvaivUbgeri  of 
a  mo  re  ornate  design,  M  r.  He  u  ry  B  rad  b  i  *  ry ,  i  n 
a  paper  recently  read  bcforn  the  Itoyal  h^^stt- 
tutioo,  continidd  that  the  vignette  ought  to  iie 
mure  sedulously  attended  to*  *'The  biglier 
the  quality  of  the  artls^tic  impress  iu  the 
vignette,  the  purer  and  severer  the  tone  con- 
ferred upon  its  executioij,  the  greater  the 
secuiity  of  the  note.  The  vignettt;  might  bo 
imitated,  but  its  indivhlusEity  codd  nut.  A 
picture  always  conveys  the  sty Iw  of  the  artist, 
exhibiting  an  individuality  ofcbaractt*r  winch 
no  cop3"  can  possesjj.  Hlval  engravers  niight 
prJiJuce  works  of  similar  beauty  und  geuiTal 
effeetj  bat  the  differences  of  m runner  would  be 
obvious  to  the  cumtuoncat  observer  ^  ami  not 
only  would  the  forgt^ry  be  disco  vend,  but  the 
hand  that  bad  executed  it  wouhl  be  dis> 
covered/'  Mr.  Bradbury  advocates  the  com- 
biimtiou  of  high  artistic  excellence  in  tuo 
vignette,  with  cdnborate  gudbcho  or  rose- 
argive  work  iu  other  parts  of  the  design  ;  ho 
abo  oon aiders  rolle reprinting  to  preuent 
mitny  advimtagea  over  surfaw-prlnting  lor 
bunk-notea  i  and  an  art-nmuufHCturer  who 
'has  produced  such  beautiful  results  as  the 
nature-printed  plates  of  ferns  iiod  weeds,  di*- 
serves  to  be  heard  on  theae  pmnta.  It  must^ 
however,  be  obeerved  thsit  furgers  liavw  hi- 
therto imitated  thomost  elaborate  engmviug 
sufficiently  well  to  deceive  the  public.  The 
(:iarti-co loured  notes  invented  by  Sir  Willijun 
Gongreve,  and  the  intricate  beauties  of 
Messi's.  Perkins^  and  Heath^s  notes  lijive 
been  aucoesafully  simulated ;  bccauae,  ninety* 
nine  recipients  of  bank-notes  out  o\'  a  hundred 
not  being  judges  of  arttatlc  effect,  and  having 
no  discriminiition  whatever  for  the  difiereiit 
ityles  of  different  artista,  are  thoroughly  de- 
ceived by  the  same  general  appeaniuce  iu  a 
forged  note  that  they  have  bt^cn  familiar  with 
ill  a  real  note,  and  take  even  iniperfecL  imita- 
tLona  of  it  quite  as  readily.  Lo!ig  familianty 
with  one  form  of  inscription  and  one  style  of 
ornament  is  the  l^at  preventive  agaii^st 
forgery.  We  therefore  incline  to  the  vinw  of 
the  Bank  directors,  that  It  is  change  of  style 
and  manner  which  is  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  mediocrity  of  executiom 

The  design  of  the  existing  Bank  of  Ehg- 
huid  note  was  made  up  nnd  engraved  on 
many  small  pieces  of  copper^  and  brW9|  and 
■teei,  asscordmg  to  the  quality  and  minute* 
of  the  engraving ;  the  Lines  of  the  device 
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being  raised  instead  of  sniiken.  From  the 
model  thus  made,  a  mould  was  to  be  ob- 
tained. Here  came  a  marked  change  from  the 
old  system.  .Until  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  thirty-seven,  the  device  was  engraved 
on  a  copper  or  steel-plate,  and  the  not«8 
were  printed  from  that  plate  by  the  ordinary 
copper-plate  process ;  from  thence  till  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-four,  the  method  of  Messn*. 
Perkins  and  Heath  was  adopted  (as  described 
in  our  former  article),  whereby  the  device  is 
transferred,  by  intense  pressure,  from  steel 
dies  to  steel  plates  ;  but,  in  our  day,  the  won- 
derful electro- metallurgic  process  comes  into 
requisition.  The  original,  or  model,  the 
result  of  a  large  amouut  of  patient  ingenuity 
and  careful  engraving,  is  immersed  in  one  of 
Mr.  Smee's  platinised  silver  voltaic  batteries, 
such  as  are  used  in  the  preparation  of 
copj)er-plate8  for  the  Ordnance  Maps  ;  and 
there  it  remains,  until  a  film  of  copper  has 
been  deposited  upon  it  thick  enough  to  bear 
handling,  and  having  the  device  m  intaglio 
insteadr  of  relief.  The  chemical  and  galvanic 
arrangements  of  the  apparatus  are  somanaged, 
as  to  produce  a  copper  deposition  of  a  certain 
definite  quality,  the  metal  having  a  degree  of 
ductility  which  would  admit  of  one  pound  of 
it  being  drawn  out  into  a  mile  and  three- 
quarters  of  wire.  Tlie  film  thus  pro<luced  is 
not  the  plate  to  be  printed  from  :  it  is  only  a 
mould,  from  which  a  cast  is  to  be  taken. 
This  cast  is  obtained  by  the  same  electro- 
metallurgic  process  as  that  which  has  pro- 
duced the  mo\ild  itself:  the  mould  instead  of 
the  moiiel  being  dipped  into  the  b.'ittery.  As 
a  nat  ural  confleqnenct*,  the  film  now  deposited 
will  have  the  device  in  relief  instead  of 
intni^lio  ;  and  thi-s  fdm,  when  bncked  up  and 
strengthened  by  a  tliick  ])lato  of  solder  or 
other  metal,  forma  the  pl;ite  from  which 
bank-notes  are  printed.  One  mould  will 
yielil  an  indefinite  numlnT  of  casts ;  one 
model  will  yield  an  indefinite  number  of 
moulds  ;  and  thns  it  happens  that,  however 
rapidly  the  ]»late8  may  becoiue  worn  out  by 
printing,  one  enLrraveJ  nio<lel  or  original  will 
snflice  for  Qountlesa  millions  of  notes.  But 
this  will  oiily  apply  to  a  note  of  one  par- 
ticular denominatifiU,  and  issued  from  one 
ofiicw  ;  any  cluinije  in  the  device  or  the  note 
renders*  an  entirely  new  model  necessjirj'. 
Now  there  are  nine  denominations  of  notes 
i8sue<l  by  the  Old  Lady  of  Tlireadneetlle 
Street  ^^5,  £10,  £20,  £r>0,  £100,  £200,  £300, 
£.')C>0,  ;tl(>00)  ;  and  as  tlu-re  are  branches  of 
the  parent  establishment — children  of  the  Old 
Lady — at  Manchester,  Livei-pool,  Birming- 
Iwun,  Bristol,  Leeds,  Newcastle,  Ijeiccater, 
Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  Hull,  and  elsewhere,  i 
and  as  each  of  these  issues  ils  own  notes  of  I 
four  or  five  denominations,  there  are  about  i 
seventy  kinds  in  all,  each  requiring  an  en- 
graved model  as  its  original.  So  wonderful  is 
the  multiplying  pow»'r  supplied  by  the  electro-  i 
pn»cess,  that  the  nine  or  ten  million  bank- 1 
notes  now  issued  annually  from  Threadneedle 


Street  are  a  mere  trifle  in  relation 
productive  capabilities  of  the  original 
or  dies. 

We  come  next  to  tlie  paper.  And 
in  the  case  of  the  engraved  plates, 
scription  given  in  our  former  article  n« 
applies.  True,  the  material  posses 
those  qualities  which  render  baiik-not 
different  from  any  other  ;  but  the  p 
of  manufacture  have  been  renderea 
vient  to  a  >>rejit  change  in  the  watc 
This  water-mark,  one  of  the  means 
venting  or  detecting  forgery,  was,  n: 
last  two  or  three  years,  produced  by  t 
wires  to  the  desired  forms,  and  stitchii 
to  the  wires  of  the  sort  of  square  siev 
constitutes  the  paper-making  moul 
desirni  was  thus  above  the  level  face 
mould  by  the  thickness  of  the  win 
posing  it ;  and  to  that  extent  the  pap 
bank-note  was  rendered  thinner  at  the 
mark  than  at  any  other  part,  presei 
difference  observable  by  transmitted 
Some  one  has  had  the  x>&tienee  to  & 
less  than  seventy-thousand  twistings  o 
sections  of  wires,  in  tho  old  wire-« 
watermark.  A  change  has  appeal 
patent  process  has  been  adopted  by  the 
of  £ngland,  in  virtue  of  which  the  watei 
is  engraved  on  steel-faced  dies,  to  be  1 
transferred  bv  stamping  to  brass 
which,  by  further  delicate  processes  i 
justed  to  the  paper-making  mould.  J 
means  it  is  considered  that  greater  ic 
is  produced  than  under  the  old  system 
moreover,  there  is  a  gradation  of  li^ 
shade  in  the  present  water-mark  verj'oi 
to  imitate.  We  are  no  longer  pennit 
say  that  *  Machinery  has  made  no  ii 
on  this  branch  of  paper-making."  The 
Hampshire  mill  still  produces  the  pape 
the  dipping  of  the  mould  into  the  pulpi 
performed  by  hand  ;  but  almost  every 
part  of  the  manufacture  is  now  assist- 
machinery,  on  the  principle  that  niach 
is  better  fitted  than  manual  labour  to  pre 
identity  of  form  in  the  articles  manufact 
The  ]m\)er  made  for  surface-printed 
undergoes  a  juocess  of  dry-ghizing  by  n 
not  applied  to  the  paper  formerly  u*< 
l)late  printing  ;  and  this  process  is  eS 
at  the  mill,  before  the  paper  is  sent  up  i 
Bank  of  England. 

The  change  of  system  has  led  to  a  d 
in  the  ink  as  in  most  other  of  the  applli 
for  the  two  modes  of  applying  the  pa] 
the  device,  or  tho  device  to  the  paper,  p 
different  qualities  of  ink  necedsarv.  1^ 
of  being  made  from  the  charred  hnsl 
Rhenish  grapes  after  their  juices  bad 
expressed,  and  carefully  combined  with 
seed  oil ;  the  hank-note  ink  is  now  ^fr.  J 
tells  us,  pre])ared  by  collecting'  in 
chambers  the  smoke  from  burning  cos 
naphtha,  and  combining  this  soot  w. 
peculiar  varnish,  into  an  unctnoos  comp 
suitable  for  surface-printing  ink. 
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As  frith  the  plates,  the  paper^  and  the  ink, 
■o  with  the  printing  ;  the  cQaoge  from  ane 
syatera  to  aoother  involved  a  wholly  new 
arraDgement  of  apparatus.  At  lirat  it  could 
not  h^  easily  decided  whether  the  preBscs 
flhould  be  hand*pr esses  or  otbertt  combining 
modern  applications  of  niacbmerj  ;  and  it 
was  not  until  after  uameroua  experiments 
and  a  large  otitlajf  that  the  preaeut  plan  was 
adopted — a  plan  in  which  many  inventions 
by  many  ingenious  men  have  been  eombined. 
The  counting  of  tbe  sheets  or  notes  before 
tbey  lea^e  the  pajjer-miilj  and  after  and 
before  every  single  process  at  the  bank,  Is  as 
aednlouflly  attaoded  to  as  before  i  it  could 
aearcely  be  more  so  ;  for  Uie  biogmphy  of  .a 
bank-note^  so  to  speak,  is  recorded  from  tbe 
Tery  earliest  stage  of  ita  eitistence  to  the  very 
latest 

Some  changes^  too,  have  been  effected  in 
tbe  numbering  of  tbe  notes  ;  but  not  to  SQcb 
an  extent  as  to  depart  from  the  general  prin- 
ciple before  acted  on ;  a  prineiple  of  lingular 
beauty  and  exactness.  The  dates  and  num- 
bers are  still  thi^  same  mystic  symbols  as 
before,  having  a  meaning  which  the  public 
believe  they  und el's! and>  but  which  are  re^dly 
undei^toud  by  none  but  the  Bank  authoi-itiet 
tbemsidveii-  The  never-ending,  very  compre- 
hensive, clearly  decJaratory,  I  promise  to 
pay,  in  eotmectiou  with  tlie  name  of  Mr, 
Mattliew  Mai'ahail,  or,whoever  may  happen 
to  be  Cashier  of  the  Bank,  is  as  decisive  on 
tlie  niodei'jj  notes  aa  on  those  of  past  days  ; 
but  tht;  promise  is  hedged  round  with  quite 
mi  ntany  s:ife^ruarils,  or  more.  If  we  tiave 
two  fj^f^iuine  imtes  uf  Uie  snme  number,  they 
will  bnve  different  dates  ;  if  two  of  tbe  same 
date,  they  will  have  diU'erent  numbers  |  so 
that  every  circulated  note  is  unlike  every 
other,  in  ^ome  ooe  or  more  particulars. 

It  nuy  be  very  safely  assumed  that  tbe 
Old  Lttdy  of  Threadneedle  Street^  in  these 
ooeLly  and  long-eon  tinned  experiments  con- 
oerijing  bunk-note  manufacture,  is  influenced 
rather  hy  a  wish  to  baffle  the  forgers  than  to 
cheapen  the  coat  of  production.  This  latter 
iBAy  be  a  very  proper  and  judicious  object, 
but  becomes  trifling  when  compared  with 
the  former^  Tbe  venerable  lady  has  many 
little  secrets  known  only  within  her  official 
hous^,  for  testing  the  genuineness  of  notes. 
Tli*^  pnblie,  not  admitted  to  these  secret 
councils,  art;  left  to  guard  the mst? Ives  as  best 
they  may,  Wheti  the  Anastatic  proeea-Sj  and 
the  Selbst-drUck  proceas,  and  the  electrotype 
proceso,  and  tbe  photographic  process,  suc- 
ees^ively  burst  npon  the  eyes  of  a  wonder- 
ing worlds  the  bank-note  family  fett  a  htt!e 
nervous;,  and  prophesied  dire  misfortune  and 
dark  ntguery  in  the  future  ;  but  our  com- 
mercial circles  do  not  appear  to  be  ti'ouhied 
with  any  large  increase,  if  any  increase  at  ali, 
in  forged  notes*  W  h  ate ver  ^gmph  y  is  adopter  1 , 
there  is  prob^ibly  some  otic  characteristic  or 
t»ther  which  it  will  ftiii  to  imitate,  and  which 
iFiU  terva  as  m  test  of  ita  spuriouanesa. 


It  would  be  a  useful  thing  if  clever  men 
would  give  us  a  set  of  simple  rules,  pointing 
out  what  the  *graphie«  cannot  do  in  way 
of  imitation.  Thus,  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
tifty-three,  an  alarm  was  spread  that  photo ^ 
graphy  was  about  to  be  employed  in  imitat- 
ing bank-notes  ;  whereupon  a  writer  in  the 
Times  pointed  out  that  photogriipViy  could 
not  well  imitate  tbe  water-mark,  whatevtr  it 
might  do  with  the  inked  device.  His  wisdom 
assumed  the  following  form  :  "Tbe  water- 
mark of  a  bank-note  results  from  a  diffeii^uce 
in  the  substance  of  the  paper,  and  ir^  only 
visible  by  transmitted  lignt, — that  is,  when 
tbe  note  is  behl  up  so  that  the  light  muy  pass 
through  it, — it  being  in  the  body  of  tise  pidp. 
Now  the  imitated  watei'-mark  would  bo  on 
the  surface  onJy,  and  would  be  proiluced  by 
a  alight  darkening  of  the  front  of  the  note, 
corresponding  exactly  with  the  thicker  por- 
tions of  the  paper  of  the  note  it  was  copied 
from  ;  it  would  therefore  be  visible  by  re- 
flected as  well  as  by  transmitted  light,  and 
would  be  only  ou  the  frout,  but  not  on  the 
back*  Consequently,  by  doubling  a  note  so 
produced,  in  such  a  way  as  to  see  at  the 
same  time  part  of  the  back  and  part  of  the 
front,  the  fraud  would  be  at  once  detected,  as 
the  counter-mark  would  not  be  on  both.''' 

It  is  only  f;dr  that,  while  the  Old  Lady  is 
entrenching  herself  within  a  fortress  of  tests 
and  detectives,  tbe  public  should  have  some 
such  elucidatioDs  as  the  above  (supposing  it 
to  be  correct)  of  the  means  whereby  they 
could  measure  the  genuineDess  of  their  bank- 
no  tcs^those  flimsy  but  mighty  precursors  of 
so  much  joy,  sorrow,  benevolence^  roguery, 
commereej  speculation,  invention,  iliscovery* 
The  parent,  if  slie  can,  should  ftindsh  us 
with  marks  ol  the  legitimacy  of  her  own 
childr«n. 

THE  POOR  CLARE, 

JN   TUBEB  CIlAPTEUa*      CHAFrBU  TUB  THIRD, 

WuAT  was  to  be  done  next?  was  the 
question  tliat  I  asked  myself,  Ab  for  Lucy, 
fihe  would  faiti  luvve  submitted  to  the  dooni 
that  lay  upon  her.  Her  gentleness  and  piety, 
under  the  prosaiire  of  so  horrible  a  life, 
seemed  over^passivi  to  me.  Slie  never  com- 
pltiined.  Mrs*  Clarke  complained  more  than 
ever.  As  for  me,  I  was  more  in  love  with  the 
real  Lucy  than  ever  ;  but  I  shrunk  from  the 
fake  similitude  with  an  iutonslty  pm por- 
tioned to  my  love.  I  found  out  by  instinct, 
that  Mrs.  Clarke  had  occasional  templations 
to  leave  Lucy,  The  good  lady*s  nerves  were 
shaken,  and,  from  what  she  sai^l,  I  could 
almost  have  concluded  that  the  object  of 
the  Double  was  to  drive  away  from  Lucy 
this  last  and  almost  earliest  friend.  At 
times,  I  could  scarcely  bear  to  own  ifc^  but 
1  myself  felt  inclined  to  turn  recreant ;  and  I 
would  accuse  Lucy  of  being  too  patient— 
too  resigned.  One  after  another^  she  won 
the  little  children  of  Coldhoime.  (Hf& 
Civka  and  ibo  bad  reeolved  to  stay  Uiere^ 
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for  was  it  not  as  good  a  place  as  any  other  to 
such  as  they  1  and  did  not  all  our  faint  hopes 
rest  on  Bridget— never  seen  or  heard  of  now, 
but  still  we  trusted  to  come  back,  or  give 
Mme  token  ?>  So,  as  I  say.  one  after  another, 
the  little  children  came  about  my  Lucy,  won 
V»v  her  soft  tcHies,  and  her  gentle  smiles,  and 
k'in«l  nctious.  Alas  !  one  aftmr  another  they 
fr-Il  away,  and  shrunk  from  her  nath  with 
MaiKshing  terror ;  and  we  too  surely  guessed 
tiie  reason  why.  It  was  the  last  drop.  I 
cviiid  hear  it  no  longer.  I  resolved  no  more 
to  linger  around  the  spot,  but  to  go  back  to  my 
uncL-,  and  among  the  learned  divines  of  the 
city  of  Tx)ndou  seek  for  some  power  whereby 
to  annul  the  curse. 

My  uncle,  meanwhile,  had  obtained  all  the 
requisite  testimonials  relathitr  to  Lucy*8 
descent  and  birth,  from  the  Irish  UwyerB,and 
i'loni  Mr.  Gisbome.  The  latter  gentleman 
had  written  from  abroad  (he  was  again  serv- 
ing iu  the  Austrian  army),  a  letter  alter- 
nately passionately  self-reproachful,  and 
stoically  repellent.  It  was  evident  that  when 
he  thought  of  Mary — ^her  short  life — how  he 
had  wronged  her,  and  of  her  violent  death, 
he  could  hardly  find  words  severe  enouch  for 
his  own  conduct,  and  from  this  point  of  view 
the  curse  that  Bridget  had  laid  upon  him  and 
his,  was  regarded  by  him  as  a  prophetic 
doom,  to  the  utterance  of  which  she  was 
moved  by  a  Hicher  Power,  working  for  the 
fulfilment  of  a  deeper  vengeance  than  for  the 
death  of  the  poor  aog.  But  then,  again,  when 
he  came  to  speak  of  his  daughter,  the  repug- 
nance which  the  conduct  of  the  demoniac 
creature  had  produced  in  his  mind,  was  but 
ill-disguised  under  a  show  of  profound  indif- 
ference as  to  Lncy*s  fate.  One  almost  felt  as 
if  he  would  have  been  as  content  to  put  her 
out  of  existence,  as  he  would  liave  been  to 
destroy  some  disgusting  reptile  that  had 
invaded  his  chamber  or  his  couch. 

The  great  Fitzgerald  property  was  Lucy^s ; 
and  that  was  all — was  nothing. 

My  uncle  and  I  sate  in  the  gloom  of  a 
Dindon  November  evening,  in  our  house  in 
Orniond  Street.  I  was  out  of  health,  and 
felt  as  if  I  were  in  an  inextricable  coil  of 
misery.  Lucy  and  I  wrote  to  each  other,  but 
that  was  littio ;  and  we  dared  not  see  each 
other  for  dread  of  the  fearful  Third,  who 
had  more  than  once  taken  her  place  at  our 
meeting.  My  uncle  had,  on  the  day  I  speak 
of,  bidden  prayers  to  be  put  up  on  the  en- 
suing Sabbath  in  many  a  church  and  meeting- 
house in  London,  for  one  grievously  tormented 
by  an  evil  spirit  He  had  faith  in  prayers — 
I  had  none ;  I  was  fast  losing  faith  in  all 
things.  So  we  sat — he  trying  to  interest  me 
in  the  old  talk  of  other  davs,  I  oppressed  by 
one  thought — when  ourold  servant,  Anthony, 
opened  the  door,  and,  without  speaking, 
snowed  in  a  very  gentlemanly  and  prepos- 
sessing man,  who  had  something  remarkable 
about  his  dress,  betraying  his  profession  to 
be  that  of  the  Boman  Catholic  priesthood. 


He  glanced  at  my  Hode  fint,  than  aft  ■•, 
was  to  me  he  bowed. 

**  1  did  not  give  my  name,**  said  ke^  ' 
cause  you  would  luurdly  have  reoognind 
unless,  sir,  when  in  the  north,  yoa  hei 
of  Father  Bernard,  the  chai>laia  at  Sloi 
Hurst!" 

I  remembered  afterwards  that  I  had  hm 
of  him,  but  at  the  time  I  had  utterly  fui]gflti 
it ;  so  I  professed  myself  a  comfdete  8tiii| 
to  him ;  while  my  ever  hospitable  ne 
although  hating  a  Papist  as  much  as  itvM 
his  nature  to  hate  anything,  placed  adiair; 
the  visitor,  and  bade  AuLlioiiy  hrlng  giai 
and  a  fresh  jug  of  claret. 

Father  Bernard  received  this  courteijv 
the  graceful  ease  and  pleasant  acknoids 
meut  which  belongs  to  the  mau  of  the  «« 
Then  he  turned  to  acan  me  with  hit  b 
glance.  After  some  slight  oonversativo,  ( 
tered  into  on  his  part,  1  am  certain,  witli 
intention  of  discovering  on  what  ttrm 
confidence  I  stood  with  my  uncle,  he  paoi 
and  said  gravely : 

"I  am  sent  hero  with  a  message  tojv 
sir,  from  a  woman  to  whom  you  have  din 
kindness,  and  who  is  one  of  luy  penitalis 
Antwerp— one  Bridget  Fitzgerald.* 

<<  Bridget  Fitzgerald  !  *'  excliiimed  I  '1 
Antwerp  ?  Tell  me,  sir,  all  that  j«  a 
about  her." 

*^  There  is  much  to.  be  said,**  he  Tcpb 
''But  may  I  inquire  if  this  gentlesufrH 
your  uncle  is  acquainted  with  the  nanieikc 
of  which  jrou  and  I  stand  informed?" 

''All  that  I  knew,  he  knows,"  niJ  '. 
eagerly,  laving  my  hand  on  luy  uucle'«  an 
as  he  mado  a  motion  as  if  to  quit  the  roorOi 

"Then  I  have  to  8i>eak  belore  twogeaik 
men  wlio,  however  they  may  differ  from  m 
in  faith,  are  yet  fully  impi-essed  with  ts 
fact,  that  there  are  evil  |»wer»  going  mSmA 
continually  to  take  cognisance  of  our  t/ni 
thoughts  ;  and,  if  their  Master  gives  tl»a 
power,  to  bring  them  into  overt  action.  SuA 
is  my  theory  of  the  nature  of  that  un,  d 
which  I  dare  not  disbelere — ^as  some  sceptitf 
would  liave  us  do — the  sin  of  witehcratt  (K 
this  deadly  sin,  you  and  I  are  aware  hnig^ 
Fitzgerald  hjis  l)een  guilty.  Since  yon  •» 
her  last,  many  prayers  have  been  offerwi  !■ 
our  churches,  many  masses  sung,  idi4| 
penances  underj^one,  in  order  that,  if  Gw 
and  the  Holy  Saints  so  willed  it,  her  fli 
might  be  blotti^d  out.  But  it  has  not  lea 
so  willed." 

"  Explain  to  me,"  said  I, "  who  you  are.»» 
how  you  come  connected  with  Bridget  ^ 
is  she  at  Antwerp  I  I  pray  you,  sir,  t«ll  ■• 
more.  If  I  am  impatient,  excuse  me ;  1  >* 
ill  and  feverish,  and  in  consequence  bevft- 
derod." 

There  was  something  to  me  inexpresoblj 
soothing  in  the  tone  of  voice  with  which  bi 
began  to  narrate,  as  it  were  from  ths  ^ 
ginning,  his  acquaintance  with  Bridget 

^  I  liad  known  Mr.  and  Mra  Storkey  dnnil 


tlieir  re»iJ«nce  abraad,  and  ea  it  f&ll  out 
Ikatn rally  Uiat  wheti  I  came  iia  ifhaplam  to 
the   ^herljuriiea   at    Stouey  Hui-^t^  oiii*  ao- 

ill  of  iliii  w  3  jii» 

tli-;i         .  .    a-'im   the    '■  :...    _ ..    .oh^ 

SlierlMinie  bein^  tlanr  tieBreet  ueighboar 
wiiv>  prHfe»*M'4  lb  ft  Line  iailb«  Of  eg  u  ret*  you 
are  awnro  tlmt  fkcta  rcvcjil&d  in  conftediuri 
lift?  »#»Hle<l   M   m  the   grave;   but    I   kamt 


ibitt    i    )|^ie) 

OUi*  powcM fill  t'!l' 

til  at  1  wa^  n\^h  U. 
from  Um^  to  tiiii< 
tn«  fis&aervnnt  of  that  H 

fi;L^  aticli  WfJTv'-:-^""'    ' 

lit*iiiif^  mid 


nicltT  la  be  couviuce<i 

"r  evil.     I  believe 
iHriluivhi&sisttmce 


tbcir  HiUft,  f  I... .i.r  erD4i9  the  mfH>f« 

on  the  wiMeat  iiigbt^  olitorjii,  tr>  eonfeij^fl  ami 
be  (tbsolveil ;   ami  theti   she   won  hi    reLurti, 
talaieii  iiii*\  *iwlnlue<1»  to  liei*  claily  work  Ab>ut 
her  iuistres.%  tic»  one  wotting  wbnre  she  bml 
bee»  tluririf  tlie  Imiiiii  Umi  nio^t  pnissod  iu 
altft'p  njwii  th*?ir  Wtb*     After  b^r  >Uii^blei'*!^ 
Jt?j}jLiiiij^e* — after    Mary 'si   mytiterioiii*  tll^i' 
I   ba*J   Ui    iiiuifjiJt'   iiuiiiy   n    !■ 
I V  the  »iii  *jf  iiu|m'-i 
luailiui;  ber  iutfj  i 
.  i-^i^Jiriiny,     She  get  out  usi 
r  which  yon  bave  poa»lLily 


pt^rARC© 

pr. 

a. 

th 


lit:,..^ ......l^'Hia    jiHWliiiy    in    seaiiill    iW 

Mary — ixu4  *Umug  licr  aljflrjicisiny  aujjeriinx 
er^t  11  J  ruv  return  to  my  Ibnnvr  duties  at 
A 3  111  for  maiJ/  yeiiT«  I  UeAxd  no 

*  N*H  miMiy  montha  ngo,  ly^  T  was  paisinj:; 
]iimi<;\vari1)i  in  the  wvetiiug*  ahjnj^  Qtm  of  itm 
str^^t'tj*  nt'iir  St,  Jacqiit^A,  ]ea<iiiig  lutu  tbn 
Me*  r  i^traet,  I  enw  a  vvainim  aUtlii^^  e|vnto]i<*<i 
Up  11  ti tier  the  »brinv  of  tJie  Holy  M  ' 
Sorrows,  Her  borHl  waa  driiwii  c 
heafl^  30  that  the  diailow  eau^t-Ml  by  ti<e  ii^jc 
of  the  lainp  aboTe  fell  deyp  oy<jr  Jitr  face  ; 
hc^r  banda  w*rre  cliixjiiMj  riiuinl  tt*T  kuees.  Jt 
was  u vide! it  tbivt  abe  w*a  some  one  io  hope* 
Ivaaj  trouble,  and  n»  aucli  it  wnii  tuy  dut>'  t,, 

I  tti>p  and  8jx»nk*  I  ijEittiriilly  adiJrenweJ  i 
fii^t  in  Flt'jniBb,  believing  ber  to  bu  oim 

I  the  lower  class  of  inbaljitjuita.  She  sh^- 
her lieail,  but  dhl  not  look  up.  Then  I  tii 
Frt^iK'li,  aud  aba  implied  in  that   la.ni;u:» 

I  bat  apeakiog  It  ao  imlifn'reiitly,  tiuit  I  v 
ituv  bIil*  wiut  either  Kiu;Uali  or    Ir? 

^<*anMeouenUy  fipuke  tji  b'er  in  tiiv  oft^n 


She  never  hetkm  me :  elie  And  aU  tbe  M.mta  in 
Heaven  cannot  liear  my  prAjeiB,  for  the  Evil 
Ono  earrieft  them  off,  an  ne  t^arnefi  that  fii'at 
awny,     O,  FiLtber  lieruard,  |»rAy  Iv  ui<r  (' 

*'I  prayed  for  otie  in  Eor«  ^ilaLress.  of  what 
ntitnre  I  could  not  flay  ;  but  Iho.  II^.U  Vii  tn 
would  know.  Bridgut  held  t-. 
with  en^^eroeaa  at  the  sound 
When  I  liad  euflevJ,  I  ros^i  iuul,  m-dtnv^^  tiio 
Bi?;n  of  the  Cro^  ovt-r  i|t;r,  1  svas*  '4*»iO(;  to 
Idijftfl  Iter  bj  the  nam*?  u^  the  lioly  Churcb. 
wheft  nhe  ahrijiik  away  bke  auuitt  ttriilieu 
tiiieature,  and  said : 

"*  I  am  guilty  of  deadly  aia,  and  am  not 
Hhriven/ 

*'  *  Arise,  iwy  datighter.*  said  I^  *  *nd  ooroe 
with  uie.'  And  I  led  thn  way  into  one  of 
the  L'ufirvssloiiald  nf  Su  Jricipie^ 

*' She  ktii'^>  '  T  ll'^h-f.,..!  V^  word**  caaift. 
Tlie  evil    I  ;  her  dumb,  aa 

I  beard  ai  tuujv  ;i  time 

before,  when  ahe  a|M 

**  She  was  too  pma  itffy 

forma  of  tijtorobin  ;  a*jd  hiUitil'JlijoityUiictftB 

to    whi>rii    <^he    httA    uddrt^H^red    ht-)^/  VitO 

•  viviii  of   ths  mt'oidnif  <sf  Jia^ 

^  or  her  Xjiitb-l^u;lM£,ar#lM 

iLii   iiri   10  b©  one  <  >       '  Imd^ 

V  ild  and   excited  m  ^«lf 

iiivL-  Itjd  auy  fv      v^  *-  ,,^    ^^,j  hgj 

I  ne;;!ff;U»d   the  im< 

sin,  auit^ai 

But  1  kue      :*, « 

I  wj\8  u  peniteut  cieni  ta  bml    J 
tboae  h'jlv  fifHteg  .ipjMjfn*;?!  ^ 
for  the  r*^^li'.*f  of 
bound  to  do  t!. 
eoniet  to  Aiitn'er^  ;ar  ih^  t^mr 


p.  >  At.  I  J. I  y  tLii. 

^ It  now 
jiioHnl  jLitii-* 


1: 

^  n*  yoo  Iff  ill  ntver 
[to  tii«^  auain^  but  besir  bbn  ;  for  jiM 
libo  rf  -M,  that  he  doei  your 
[  «tri  >  I  broken  hearUi.    HmtI 
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but  of  tlie  penitent  and  serrant  of  all  men, 
the  Poor  Clare,  Bister  Magdalen." 

«*  Sir,"  said  I,  "I  listen  to  yonr  reqneat  with 
re8f)ect ;  only  I  may  tell  you  it  ia  not  needed 
to  urge  me  to  do  all  that  I  can  on  behalf  of 
one,  love  for  wlK»m  is  part  of  my  very  life. 
If  for  a  time  1  have  absented  myself  from 
her,  it  is  to  think  and  work  for  her  redemp- 
tion. I,  a  menibtT  of  the  English  Church — 
my  uncle,  a  Puritan  —  pray  morning  and 
night  for  her  by  name :  the  congrt^gations  of 
London,  on  tlie  next  Sabbath,  will  pray  for 
one  unknown,  tliat  she  may  be  set  free  from 
the  Powers  of  Darkness.  Moreover,  I  must 
tell  von,  sir,  thai  those  evil  ones  touch  not 
the  great  calm  of  her  soul.  She  lives  her 
own  pure  and  loving  life,  unharmed  and  un- 
tainted, though  all  men  frill  off  from  her.  I 
would  I  could  have  her  faith  !" 

My  uncle  now  spoke. 

"  Nephew,"  said  he,  "it  seems  to  me  that 
thirt  gentleman,  although  professing  what  I 
consider  an  erroneous  creed,  has  touched 
upon  the  right  point  in  exhorting  Bridget  to 
acts  of  love  ami  mercy,  whereby  to  wipe  out 
her  sin  of  hate  and  vengeance.  Let  us  strive 
after  our  fnshion,  by  almsuiviug  and  visiting 
of  the  needy  and  fatherless,  to  make  our 
pniyers  acceptable.  Meanwhile,  I  myself 
will  rro  down  into  the  north,  and  take  charge 
of  the  nniiden.  I  am  too  old  to  be  daunted 
by  man  or  demon.  I  will  bring  her  to  this 
house  as  to  a  home  ;  and  let  the  Double 
c<»nio,  if  it  will !  A  company  of  godly 
divinos  sliall  give  it  the  meeting,  and  we  will 
try  issue." 

J  »R-  k.ndly,  brave  old  man  !  But  Father 
Bernard  sate  on  musing. 

*•  All  hate,"  said  he,  ** cannot  be  quenched 
in  ht*r  heart ;  all  Christian  forgiveness  can- 
not have  entered  into  her  soul,  or  the  demon 
Wnidd  have  lost  its  power.  You  said,  I 
think,  that  her  grandchild  was  still  tor- 
mented V 

**  Still  tormented  ! "  I  replied,  sadly,  think- 
in^r  of  Mistress  Clarke's  last  letter. 

lie  rose  to  go.  We  afterwards  heard  that 
the  occasion  of  his  coming  to  liondon  was  a 
secret  political  mission  on  behalf  of  the 
Jacobites.  Nevertheless,  he  was  a  good  and 
a  wise  man. 

Months  and  months  passed  away  without 
any  change.  Lucy  entreate<l  my  uncle  to 
leave  her  where  she  was, — drcciding,  as  I 
learnt,  lest  if  she  came,  with  her  fearful  com- 
jiaiiion,  to  dwell  in  the  same  house  with  me, 
that  my  love  could  not  stand  the  repeated 
shocks  to  which  I  should  be  doomed.  And 
this  she  thought  from  no  distrust  of  the 
strength  of  my  affection,  but  from  a  kind  of 
pitying  sympathy  for  the  terror  to  the  ner\'es 
which  she  observed  that  the  demoniac  visita- 
tion caused  in  all. 

I  was  restless  and  miserable.  I  devoted 
m\8elt  to  good  works  ;  but  I  performed  them 
from  no  spirit  of  love,  but  solely  from  the 
liO[)e  of  reward  and  payment,  and  so  the 


reward  was  never  granted.  At  Ic 
asked  my  uncle's  leave  to  trarel ; 
went  forth,  a  wanderer,  with  no  di 
end  than  that  of  many  another  wandt 
get  away  from  myself.  A  strange 
led  me  to  Antwerp,  in  spite  of  the  w 
commotions  then  ra^n^  in  the  Loy 
tries— or  rather,  perhaps,  the  very 
to  become  interested  iu  something  e 
led  me  into  the  thick  of  the  stmg^ 
going  on  with  the  Austriana.  The  • 
Flanders  were  all  full  at  that  time 
disturbances  and  rebellions,  only  ke( 
by  force,  and  the  presence  of  an  i 
garrison  in  every  place. 

I  arrived  in  Antwerp,  and  made 
for  Father  Bernard.  He  w:«s  awa} 
country  for  a  day  or  two.  Then  I  as 
way  to  the  Convent  of  P<H>r  Clares ;  bi 
healthy  and  pros|Hsrons,  I  could  only 
dim,  i)eut-np,  grey  walli,  shut  cloeel; 
narrow  streets,  in  the  lowest  part 
town.  My  landlord  told  me,  that  had 
stricken  by  some  loathsome  diseaa 
desperate  case  of  any  kind,  the  Poor 
would  have  taken  me,  and  tended  n 
spoke  of  them  as  an  order  of  mercj 
strictest  kind,  dressing  scantily  in  the  < 
materials,  going  bare-foot,  living  on  « 
inhabitimts  of  Antwerp  chose  to  bestt 
sharing  even  those  fni^iients  and  < 
with  the  poor  and  helpless  that  swan 
around ;  receiving  no  letters  or  conii 
tion  with  the  outer  world  ;  utterly  c 
everything  but  the  alleviation  of  m 
lie  smiled  at  my  in(}uiriug  wJieiher  I 
get  speech  of  one  of  them  ;  and  told  l 
they  were  even  forbidden  to  speak  for  tl 
poses  of  l)egging  their  daily  food  ;  wii 
they  lived,  and  fed  others  upon  wlu 
given  in  charity. 

**  But,"  exclaimed  I,  "  supposing  al 
forgot  them!  Would  they  quietly  lie 
and  die,  without  making  sign  of 
extremity  1 " 

"  If  such  were  their  rule,  the  Poor  ( 
would  willingly  do  it ;  but  their  fo 
appointed  a  remedy  for  such  extreme  c 
you  suggest.  They  have  a  bell — 'lis 
small  one,  as  I  have  heard,  and  has  ucv« 
been  rung  in  the  memory  of  man  ;  wbe 
Poor  Clares  have  been  without  fooc 
twenty-four  hours,  they  may  ring  tiiia 
and  then  trust  to  our'  good  peopl 
Antwerp  for  rushing  to  the  rescue  o( 
Poor  Clares,  who  have  taken  such  U< 
care  of  us  in  all  our  straits." 

It  seemed  to  me  that  such  rescue  won 
rather  late  iu  the  day  ;  but  I  diil  noi 
what  I  thought.  I  rather  turned  thf 
versation,  by  asking  my  landlord  if  he  ki 
or  had  ever  heard,  anything  of  a  eti 
Sister  Magdalen." 

**  Yes,"  said  he,  rather  under  his  bre 
"  news  will  creep  out,  even  from  a  couve 
Poor  C-lnres.  bister  Magdalen  is  eiU: 
great  sinner  or  a  gieat  saiut.   She  does i 
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fts  I  lizive  bf  ard,  thiiB  all  the  other  iiuna  put 
to|^«t}ier ;  ytU  when  Imi  tnouth  they  wauM 
fiiiii  have  made  her  motlier  superior,  she 
brgffed  ratht*r  th^t  they  would  place  her 
b«!ltj^v^  nlL  the  refii,  und  m:hke  her  the  meaneat 
aervjnit  of  all/' 
*•  You  never  BrtW  ht*r  1 "  UBked  L 
**X«rvei%*'  he  rtplif tl* 

I  Wiw*  weary  of  wmtiug  for  Father  Beriianl^ 
and  yet  1  linj|ere<l  in  Antwerp*  The  p^Utical 
ititte  of  tbings  heearne  worm  ilmti  tvnr^ 
Incre.'iaeO  lo  its  lieSght  by  the  BCiU'cilj  ol  food 
C^JTBeqiient  on  many  detioieiit  luirve&te*  I 
taw  grotijis*  of  fieret^^  squalid  men,  at  every 
corner  iif  the  street,  ghtrln^  out  wiib  woltiah 
£yes  at  my  t^lfek  aklu  und  handsome  chii  hea, 
At  hiat  Futlier  Bernard  returned*  We  had 
A  Um^  rouvei'^uittoD,  in  whicli  ht»  told  m^ 
that,  (jmiouBly  eumjgb,  Mr.  Giahivriiej  Lui'y*8 
father,  waa  serving  in  one  of  the  Auiitv'mn 
ri?.jrinienU,  then  in  garrison  at  Antwerp*  I 
aBKL-d  Fiirher  Bern 21  id  if  bo  would  nmke  ns 
accpuuntcd  ;  widch  he  consented  to  du.  Eut, 
ft  day  or  two  aficrwiirdfl,  he  told  me  tliat^  on 
heating  my  ur^me,  Mr*  (Jis^^some  had  deeliued 
respt*nitin^  to  any  advaiitrcri  on  my  part, 
Bay  in  g  he  had  abjured  hia  country,  and  hated 
his  country  men. 

Prohahly  he  rceollected  my  name  in  GOn- 
nectiun  with  ihnt  of  hi*  dauj^diter  Lutjy. 
AnyJiEJWj  it  wiis  cb-nr  enough  iLat  I  had  no 
chance  of  makinrr  hiu  acf|tiidntauee.  Falher 
Berntird  confirmed  mo  in  my  suspieiong  of 
\  th't  btLlileu  l'«ermei]talion  for  eoine  comin;^^ 
fil  working  among  tbe  **  hloiises  "  of  Ant- 
werp, and  he  wtiuld  fain  have  had  rae  dejiart 
tttmi  out  of  tbe  city  ;  hut  I  rather  eruved  tlvf 
excjtetuent  of  danger,  aud  am bboruly  refused 
f  tc*  Ienv0. 

One  day,  when  I  waa  walking  with  him  m 
Lthe  Place  Verte,  he  bowe*l  to  an  Austrian 
lofii^er.  who  waa  orossing  towards  the 
I  ealbedral, 

*'  Tlmt  b  Mr.  QUborne,"  said  he^  aa  soon 

■  tlie  gentleman  was  paat, 

I  lurneti  to  look  at  the  talh  uligbt  figure  of 

L  the   offlcor*     He  carried   himaelt  in  a  stately 

nuuineTf  although  he  waa  past  middle  age, 

aad  from  \m  years,  might  have  had  aonie 

I  tsenae  (or  a  flight  stoop.     Aa  I  looked  at  the 

snan^  he  turned  round,  hia  eyes  met  mine, and 

'I  saw  Ida  face.     Deeply  liuedf   sallow^   and 

'  flatbed  waa  that  countenance  ;  scarred   by 

I  panaion  as  well  as  by  the  fortunes  of  w  ar, 

Twaa  but  for  a  momt^ut  our  eyea  meL     We 

ttkch  turned  rouud^  and  went  on  our  separate 

I  way. 

But  1 1  m  whole  apfjearance  waa  not  one  to 

lie  enwily  forgotten  ;  the  thorough  appoint- 

Bient    vf    ibe   dress,  and    evident    tnought 

bestowed  on  it,  made  hut  an   iueongruons 

whole  with  the  dark,  gloomy  e3cpreB»iou  of 

hm  countenance*      Beeatise  he   waa  Lucy 'a 

[father,  I  aought  initinotively  to  meet  him 

I  ©verywhewj-    At  ]aat  ho  must  have  become 

I  aware  of  my  pert Inacityi  for  he  gave  me  a 

[baughty  seowl  whenever  I  juiBaed  him.    In 


one  of  these  eneountem,  however^  I  djancod 
to  be  of  a^^me  service  to  1dm*  He  w^'a  turn- 
m^  the  corner  of  a  aireet,  and  c^tnie  f^udiji^iily 
on  one  ofthe  groups  of  diiicon  ten  ted  t'ieinitiga 
of  whom  I  hi'^vtj  spjken*  Some  word  a  wvm 
excbfinge4l,  when  my  geuLk^maii  ont  with  tiia 
sword,  find  with  a  shglit  hut  akilful  cut  he 
dii'W  btood  from  one  of  those  who  had  in- 
sulted him^  an  he  f^ncieii,  tlKmrrl^  i  x^-^i^  iq^ 
furolftfj  hear  tbe  words.  Tnt-y  would  idl 
lijtve  J'nJleu  ^ipon  him  had  X  not  ru^^hed  for- 
waiMlfl  an* J  rai^rd  the  cry,  then  well  known 
in  Antwerp,  of  rally,  to  the  Austrian  soldiara 
who  wete  fjerpelually  patrollinir  the  atrev^tii, 
and  who  came  in  nuin^>er»  to  the  rehcuc,  I 
think  that  neitht^r  Mr*  Cisihoriie  nor  the 
mutinoua  group  of  plebeians  owed  lue  much 
^rfiLitnde  for  my  interference*  ile  hud 
]iIintL'd  himaelf  aguiust  a  wall,  in  a  skilful 
latitude  of  fence,  ready  with  Ids  bii^bt 
glancing  rapier  to  do  battle  with  all  ihe 
beavy,  tierce,  unarntetl  men,  aome  six  or 
seven  in  nu tuber.  But  wben  Ids  own  aol- 
diera  eame  up,  \w  she^ithed  bis  sword  ;  a} id, 
giving  some  careless  word  of  coinmandi  eent 
tbem  away  ai^ain,  and  continued  Ida  s^iunier 
all  atone  down  the  street,  the  workmen 
anailtn*^  in  his  rear,  and  more  than  hjtlf- 
inclined  to  fall  ou  me  for  my  cry  for  rescue. 
I  cttred  not  if  lUey  did,  my  life  fieemed  so 
dreiiry  a  burden  just  then  ;  and  p<:'rbape  it 
wii.4  thia  daring  loitering  among  tiieni  that 
prevented  their  atfjickin^'  me*  Jnsttritd,  tbey 
iju^ered  me  to  fall  into  conversjit  ion  with 
them  ;  and  I  heard  some  of  their  griKYj^nces, 
Sore  atid  heavy  to  be  borne  were  they,  and 
no  wo[>der  the  suffer  si's  were  aavage  and 
desperate. 

The  man  whom  Gbbome  had  wounded 
across  hiji  face  would  ftiiu  have  gnt  out  of 
me  the  name  of  his  aggressor,  but  1  rcfufied 
to  tell  it,  Another  of  the  group  heard  hia 
inquiry,  and  made  answer ; 

**1  know  the  minL  He  ia  one  Gial>orne^ 
jdd©-tle-Cj*mp  to  the  General-Commandant, 
I  know  him  well/* 

He  began  to  tell  some  story  in  connection 
with  Gc^borue  in  a  low  and  muttering  voice  ; 
und  while  he  was  relaimg  a  tale,  which  I 
3a w  excited  ibeir  evd  blood,  and  widcli  tbey 
e violently  wished  me  not  to  hear^  I  sauntered 
uway  anil  back  to  my  lodgings, 

Th,%t  night  Antwerp  waa  iu  open  revolt* 
The  inhabitants  rose  in  rebelhon  against 
tbeir  Austrian  m altera.  The  Austriati^ 
holding  the  gates  of  the  city,  remained  at 
first  pretty  nuiet  in  the  citadel ;  only  fiom 
time  to  time  tne  boom  of  a  great  caunon  swept 
sullenly  over  the  town*  But,  if  they  ex- 
pec  tt^d  t ho  disturbance  lodieawayjftnd*j]»end 
itielf  in  a  few  hours'  fury,  they  wert;  mi^ 
taken»  In  a  day  or  two  the  rioters  I'^-^'J  t*"^- 
session  of  the  pnneipal  municipsd 
Theti  the  AuhUiana  poured  forth  i  i. 

Jtuming  array,  calm  and  smiling^  as  tiiey 
ruai'ched  to  the  posts  assigned^  as  if  tho 
her  CO  mob  were  no  more  to  them  than  tha 
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Willi  olhers,  w&3  forced  Into  Sbter  J^I^gda- 
Len's  cell.  On  her  couch  lay  Gisbotme,  paLc 
uut«j  *lf  iiith^  but  not  dead.  By  his  Mb  was  & 
eufi  of  i^'jitrTp  and  a  smalL  morsel  of  mouldy 
hT&mif  which  he  had  pmabed  out  of  his  reach, 
and  coutd  not  move  to  obtain.  Over  against 
bia  bifd  wure  these  words,  copied  in  tht^ 
Eu^Ikh  rerfiii>ii,**'Th^i^fore,  if  tUiDe  enemy 
htiager,  tet^d  him;  if  }m  thiraip  give  him 
drittk/' 

Suriie  of  u«  gftve  him  of  our  foo«1,  and  hfi 

»  him  citiutcf  grei;:ddy,  like  aomo  famished  wikl 

animiil.    For  now  it  wa«  no  lonj^er  the  sharp 

titikti%  hut  iliai  ou«  iolemn  toll,  wbieh  m  all 

i  QUnAtiau  comiin*iA  teUs  of  the  pAJi^iug  of  the 

jtpintgyt  of  owrthly  life  into  eteruiiy  ;  tnxd 

Hl^fim  ik  murmur  leathered  I'uid  grew^  as  of 

niawy  fHjf^plt?  «|»eukuig  with  auwad  breath,  "  A 

Po<ir  Clare  is  djin^  i  a  Poor  Clare  la  dead  ]  ** 

Jk*rne  along  one**  mor«  by  the  motion  of 

thw  ci'uwd,  we  were  earHed  into  the  cha^icl 

belonging  to  tlio   Poor  Clare><i.      On  a  bier 

before  the  hij?h  altar  lay  a  woniaji — ^lay  Bister 

il;ii;dalen — Uy  Bt'idgtjt  Fitzgerald,     By  her 

side  sLood  Father  Bernard,  in  h'm  ix>bea  of 

tittlce,  and  hohling  the  crucifix  on  high  while 

he  p^'onouiiced  the  sole  tun  abaolulion  of  the 

Churchy  us  to  oue  who  had  newly  canfea^ei) 

UtTJtilf  of  deadly  sin.     1  puahe^l  on  witli  pas- 

«Hnu(te  force,  tdi  I  stood  close  to  the  dyin^ 

woman,  m  alie  received  extreme  unetion  amid 

the  breath  I  e^'is  and  awed  hush  ^^f  the  midti- 

lud*>  ar(juti«L    Her  eyes  were  glazing,  her 

Ihnlm  wer</  wUffeniiig  ;  but  when  the  rite  was 

I  over  and  fiulahed,  she  raised  her  ganiit  figure 

I  Allow ly  ^p,  and    her    eyea  brighttned  to  a 

I  Strange  intensity  of  joy,  as,  with  th«  gesture 

[of  her  finger  and  the  trancedike  gleam  of 

I  her  eje,  she  seemed  like  one  who  watched 

Uie  iiL^E4p|H>amtice  of  some  loathed  and  fear* 

ful  crisjiiure. 

*SSh(<  ts  freed  from  the  curse,"  said  Mha^  as 

[mh^  fell  hiu'k  dead, 

A  CHRISTMAS  CABOU 

'  I4TTLI  clindien,  with  long  waving  ringlety 
Gchtit  nifttdi,  with  lutinj  cvci  And  liftir; 
PlrR*uiit  %wju  ta  Kc  ^hcni  cluslcred  thlcldvj 
ht^nxi%\ff  ar^Uitd  «  ludj**  cbair, 

^  ljt>wt\j  w*M  ihe  ladj^f  face,  thaugU  •$rr4v 
Huil  paJtd  the  fli^ok^  &nd  dlinmM  the  laf^  duk  eye  j 
B[ic:Lkin^^  fif  troublci  {jutbtiUf  ciadiinetl, 
ChMteuM  Hape^  iMitl  baly  C«(aCxiney* 

TIhii  BJie  i|>ft.k«,  in  accent!  low  and  til  very, 
*"  Y«  woiiKl  know  whj  I  your  piutiiiiei  l«4Te, 
And  m  toliiudfl  and  ttkDcc  ever 
SjK'iitl  tiie  jayo^ti  houn  «f  ChritttriAi  Et«  ^ 

I^itun  id  m/  ^U^jf,  and  nai  vainly^ 
H^iiiint;  u,  tuny  home  sbort  time  be  p*itf 
If  it  luich  yt>a  bow,  through  biitcr  toiroir, 
Qod  ia  mcjrej  fcn^f  lit  peace  nt  liul;. 

Maiif  y«m  a^,  one  lilea.k  NoTcmtier, 
Ti4ling«  TCfifiUM  QIC  of  uij  haibofid^t  dcalb; 
Liku  B  hf  it»«  ligliiin^,  be  bad  fkllcut 
^uiittiji^  *  Vicb^rj'  witb  bit  il|mg  broailt. 


Tiii?n  I  taoura'd  for  iitm  aione  Jj^tnficrd-^ 
Sirifuiljf  4lei  pairiD^ly*  1  uiottni'tl  — 
Till  my  love  fiJt*d  on  111*0 il«cjr  ubjcct, 
From  the  Mak«i'  io  Ilia  t  icalnro  tuiu'd* 

1  bud  ©ae  tbitd-^*  lovtbL-r  Uuk  tibcrufc 
N«ver  fjfohck'd  in  lbi»  hapfjy  world ; 
tit  bit  dttik  eypt  *hono  hi*  futberV  ipiril^ 
R«>uifd  biA  bead  i^ii^fi  goIUcu  rtfi|lcli  i^urrd, 

AU  1  h^ul  krk  td  Uvc — witli  blind  davaliiou 
I  ftlaiioit  vi<^nLlii|^p''d  blm^ — mj  diild,  my  pride  ! 
The  Loind  lao'kM  down  i   hi  mercy  and  coaipntioa 
Cbafiticti'iil  mr  a^d ;  mf  btiby  died  ! 

'Twu,i  on  C  "''c  :  my  boy  wai  lying 

Worn  Tviil^  hoaniTigf  oa  aiy  breast; 

Even  t  coll  ^,,  ,,.  ^  >  l.^  e  ncia  And  aiitirulibi 
I>c&tli  ta  ceinrt  if  l>cath  would  give  bim  iviL 
8tiU  itie  iwliy  liisjer'd,  totsiug  wiJdiy : 
Tbtn  1  tbougbl  bow  ancient  legend*  mf 
Duur  or  window  mi*»t  be  oj>coM  widely, 
Tbai;  Bi^aib  uiRyi  entcnni^t  ^^^  t^<^  *^ul  amty. 
R(»ie  I  iben,  wiUi  ccild  and  trembliyg  ftngen 
Oped  I  be  door :  in  robet  nf  ibiuifag  n-bite^ — 
So  El  niiliance  dropping  from  bit  tttjury  cbaplet— 
Blood  CickI'i  meatttigcr  Itflcre  my  tight. 

hi  thci  darken'd  room  ibe  angel  glided 
(Mii^n'd  no  uiote  tbi;  eblld  U{ion  my  br^aLBt), 
Swft  be  fljako ;  *  Tbe  Loi-d  bniii  beard  ihy  wcepltig, 
Ui'n.Xh  h  com©  to  give  iby  Imby  rctt ' ' 

With  diviiw  eDinpii**ioo  on  bi*  fcaUites 
St  10  be  tpako:  *  t'^orluru  on?,  doi  net  w»p 
Ai  without  hope;  our  Gracioui  Mjuifr  ftpc&keLh, 
hi»l  I  give  to  my  Iko loved — tlctp  J 

Deaib  it  ftlcefu  bur^  O  !  the  glorloui  mklnf 
In  tln!  bud  s^liere  iorrow  it  no  morel 
Patiently  endiu-e  tbca,  at  expeciirtg 
Soon  to  piu  \\w  loved  ooet  goae  befow* 

Htrk  I  tiif  tuifclt  tiiraping :  CbildU-if  melEier, 
They  precliiinn  llie  Advent  npon  luu'tb 
Of  tbe  eliilid  CLriit  Jeftu,  on  wbotis  birtlidaf 
Hail  wiib  j»y  tby  Ubj't  bcaycaly  birtb! ' 

Tbvn  the  li^t  arouad  llie  ongeL  faded, 
I  wai  left  for  tveriftoixs  mlane ; 
Till  I  Henvc^avmrd  ttjmi'd  Tof  conioUtioa^ 
Wbere  my  linfcbaiid  aad  my  eliild  ^4?re  goaau 

Ttiiif  uiy  proud  ioul  leArtit  bnniility, 
I.«3Lr]it  to  kitt  with  grmliiu^lf.'  tbc  rci<l  ■ 
lliimbly  ttfiving  to  be  guod  and  patientp 
Meekly  w^Uting  for  the  vokie  of  God  I 

Tlint  I  celebrate,,  abae  ajid  lileut, 
On  I  lie  CUriitMfti  Eve,  a  doLblo  Unb; 
ThankiFif  God,  wbo  took  my  child  t«  Umvtm^ 
Frfuiing  God,  who  tout  fbt  cMd  on  Kaith. 

For  wbo»  birth  my  loul  h  very  |«yfub 
Through  whote  blood  I  h<ifn  to  be  forgiven. 
By  wb<»e  death  {  boldly  pott  the  gateway 
Leftdiog  to  Hit  Father  t  homet  in  Heave  a  t** 


A  JOURNEY  DUE  NOETH. 

BUBSIA.V3   AT   nOllE. 

Aif  old  Bus^hui  peasAnt-man  who  almost 
dotes,  and  a  ilrunkeii  varlei  flounderingf  on  a 
b«d,  ara  bII  that  we  have  men  yet  human 
in  Tc^ol  Sophron  and  the  Starosta  shall 
now  give  place  to  the  wives,  tlte  cMldren, 
atid  the  young  maidens  ef  the  Slohoda ;  yet, 
when  1  come  to  taekk  them»  my  amhitit 


[ 
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to  posweps  pictorial  talent  sensibly  dimi- 
nisbes— so  little  rosiness,  so  little  beauty,  so 
few  smiles  have  claims  upon  my  palette 
amont;  the  youngest  women  an<l  girls. 

It  is  to  lie  understood   that   1   have  lonjj 


into  a  feeble  corpee-candle  sort  of  gaii 
but  it  is  temporary  and  trau^ienty  and 
sobers  himself  in  sackcloth  and  ashes. 

Home  is  not  as  a  home  held  by  in  any  < 
in  Kussia.     It  very  rarely  happens  that  n 


since  given  iip»  and  no  more  insist  on,  that!  jiks  who  from  serfs  have  become  mercb; 
long  and  fo!w I ly  preserved  Annual  tra^lition  of  the  second  guild,  and  amassed  large 
of  the  beauty  or  peasant  girls,  the  merry  tune^,  ever  tliink  in  their  dfecliuing  &y 
ways  of  peasant  children,  tlie  prettiness  of  retiring  to  the  village  which  has  given  t 
villages,  the  picturesqueness  of  peasant  |  hirth,  or  even  of  making  bequests  benefi 
costume.  I  have  buried  the  fallacious  tradi-  j  to  their  native  place  at  Uieir  death.  Sold 
tion  along  with  other  illuHions.  I  trive  up  too,  when  discharged  after  their  tiuu 
piffeiTiri,  the  S:iltnrella,  ])iirple  vines,  tlie  |  service  has  exi>ired,  scarcely  over  retur 
rayetl  petticoats  and  miniature  table-cloth  j  their  village.  They  prefer  becoming  strv, 
heud-drosHes  of  Italian  Conladine,  the  bar- 1  and  Dvorniks  in  tlie  large  towns.  ^. 
vestei-8  of  Iie<>|w>ld  Ilobert,  the  bri^u'Mls  of  ami  what  would  you  have  them  do? 
Pinelli,  the  hi jli-laced  ca|>s and  shining. sabots' vivacious  Russian  gentleman,  with  who 
of  little  Normande  paysannes,  the  pretty  jha?!  been  conversing  on  the  subject,  a:> 
"Welch  girl  with  a  man's  hat,  the  skirt  of  her  nie.  Tiiey  are  no  longer  serfs,  and  are  oi 
gown  drawn  through  the  pocket-holc:*,  and  j  nse  to  their  seigneur.  'Jliey  sure  no  lor 
a  goat  following  at  her  heels;  the  Ins? mns,  young,  and  are  no  longer  wanted  fir 
eyes  and  henna-tipped  finjjers  of  Turkish  conscription.  What  would  you  have  it 
women,  the  ]>relty  bare  feet  and  long  dark  j  do  in  this  village  of  yours  ?  What  iinl* 
hair  of  the  maids  of  Connnu'^ht,  the  buy-a-  Governraentally  inclined  philosophen 
broom  quaintness  of  the  vellnw-hairetl  Alsi-  that  the  Russians  are  so  patriotic  that  ho 
ciennes",  the  ribboneil  boddices,  straw  hats, 'is  home  to  them,  **be  it  ever  so  Ijoiuc- 
and  chintz  shirts  of  our  own  comely  perisant !  thi-oughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  crup 
girls  in  merry  Kngland.  I  know  how  Melan-aml  that  they  are  as  much  at  home  i& 
choly  are  the  habitations  and  ways  of  ]x>verty.  i  steppes  of  the  Ukraine  as  in  the  morassA 
I  know  that  Blankanone  Hower-i^irls,  Conta-|  l^ake  Lodoga.  I  am  of  opinion  myself  t! 
dine,  Normande  pay.-anno.'?i,  Turkish  houris,  the  homely  feeling  does  not  exist  at 
Connaught  maidens,  bar^^footed  and  beauteous,  among  the  Russian  people.  Kiii^sian  miiit 
are  conventional  artilieiallties,  made  to  order,  oihcers  have  told  me  that  an  epidemic  lurl 
exhibited,  ticketed,  and  a])praised,  for  the;Cliolia  sometimes  breaks  out  amon'^  yoi 
benelit  of  artint«*  studios,  ari.stocratic  families' recruits  which  is  broailly  qunlitied  i^  a.* 
who  like  Nunnan  wet-nurses,  writi-rs  of  du  Pays ;  but  I  think  it  might  l>e  far  !>:■[ 
oriental  |)oeuia,  the  frequentr-rs  of  the  Alsfer  deacril)tHl  as  a  Mai  de  Position.  The  p-sli 
Ilassin  ]>ruTnena'le  at  Namburir,  and  tlie  of  a  recruit  for  the  first  six  niomiis  c»f 
artists  who  illustrate  the  wiM  Irish  novels.  apjuvn'icrship  is  perhaps  the  most  int*>icru' 
So,  pre{)ared  for  the  pn»s;ti",  I  am  not  dis-  and  infernal  noviciate  which  a  humau  br. 
appointed  at  as  great  a  paucity  of  the  beau-  can  well  sutl'er — a  combination  of  the  sir- 
tiful  as  of  the  picturesjjue  among  Russian  tion  of  the  young  bear  with  all  bis  troui' 
peasant  women.  But,  as  in  tlie  hcmulifst  to  come,  the  monkey  upon  tliat  well-kito^ 
plainest  villages  in  the  west  T  have  seen  anil  allowiince  of  many  kicks  und  few  ha/f)xi. 
delighted  in  some  rough  gaiety,  and  an  un-  ihe  hedgehog  witii  his  prickles  inwards  : 
pretending  neatness  and  a  ruddy  comeliness  st^-a^l  of  outwards,  and  the  anti-s-lavc 
that  to  me  ciuupensalel  for  any  absent  pit^acher  whose  suit  of  tar  and  featlie:-s  Is  ii 
amount  of  AnMuali«?m  in  feature,  form,  or  l»e^inning  lo  peel  off.  Whi'u,  however.': 
attire,  I  cJinnot  avoid  feeling  as  thon^rh  recruit  li:is  swalloweil  suliicieiiL  sticK,  he  vt 
I  ha<l  swallowed  the  cimtents  of  a  belt  of  soon  gets  over  his  ^lal  du  I*;iys.  RztlioTii 
NundxT  Fonr  shot — 8t>  heavy  am  I  —  when  ♦-uvisaging  the  qu.stii»u  of  honicltiviiij 
r  consider  the  women  and  children  here.  ^  nationalities,  the  Gn-at  Bri'.ons  ( tlij''ii: 
The  neirro  slave  will  lauijli,  an<l  jest,  an  i  Irish,  anil  Sootch\  tiiou«^h  the  threat  eat*  ti 
show  all  his  wliite  teeth,  before  half  the  |  vellers  and  h>ngest  residents  abroad,  are  t 
wounds  fnmi  his  last  outlinij  up  are  healed  ;|  people  mo.st  remarkable  for  i\  steadlii'st  1' 
but  the  l{u>sian  peasaJit,  male  or  femahs  for  their  home,  and  a  steadt'ast  deierm::i.^t-. 
is — wlien  sober — always  mournful,  dejected, ;  to  return  to  it  at  some  time  ov  aui'.i: 
doleful.     All    the   songs    he   siuijfs    aiv   mo-   After  them  nmst  be  rankvd  i lie  Freucii.  w 

I       notonoiis  complaints,   drawling.    ]>ining,  and    always  preserve  an  atfeciionatf  rrverenc-e  ; 

I      despairing.     Vou  have  heanl  liow  the'  Swi>s   their  pays  ;  but  for  all  the  seniiiueiiial  Vait 
soMiers   u.<e(l    to    weep    and   <iio   sometimes  |  land  and  8ucc   lleimwetr  songs   of  liie  Lu 

I      f'»r    hrime    sickness    at     the    not«'8    of    the!  nians,  the  hundreds  of  GennaTi  tailors,  w 
Ranz  lies   Vaehes.     Tlie   Muse«)vite   moujik  I  makeis,  and  watchmaker*,  one  tjiuis  in  t-ve 

1       has  a   ptrfetual  hoiu**   sic!<nivi.s   upon   him  ;    Kuro})ean  capital,  seem  to  get  on  verv  ^eil 

but  it  is  a  sirkness.  not  for,  \nv.  of  his  home,   at  least  up  to  three.seore   and   ten,  -.'r  'hr; 

lie  in  siek  of  his  life  and  of  himself.    When  abouts — without  looking  forward  t.\  a  rJ;a 

/.     drunk,  only,  the  Russian  peasakia  V\'^\\\.a  xi^^^^^^^'^*  X^>ax  \>^^aft«t  ^^%ivie^bo  lon»  ai 
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r«mEtiiB  in  his  own  Itind^  is  vorv  fouil  of  it : 
but,  fitx^e  fiftrnuaded  to  quit  it,  b^  ihoioiigbly 
natiimll^ea  liimaelf  in  the  country  which  he 
hai  nrlopt4?il,  and  forguls  all  alxiiit  Denmark 
nnt!  Swollen.  A*  tothe  At3H?ricaiis,they  n*jver 
bftve  nny  boniea,  Tbey  locate  ;  nnrl  n^  gladly 
Itirrite  IV t  Sptt^bergien  as  at  Hartford,  Con- 
ue^licnt.  Ihe  Poles,  perhitps,  are  really 
iittadied  trt  borne ;  but  the  C*ar  is  in  posses - 
lion  ;  anti  we  kjaow  that  tht*  in  oat  Jiotiie- 
jovinjF  Br  I  toll  would  l>e  loth  Im  ^q  imck  to 
h'm  little  hoime  in  G^nberxvelL  if  he  was 
aware  of  an  abhorrent  broker 'a  man  Bitting 
in  tht*  front  parlour. 

Tbere  i^  a  Daba,  a  peasant  gtdj  who  is  ait- 
tin;^  liatleaaly  oo  a  rough*hewn  bench  at  the 
floor  of  one  of  the  homogeneous  hov«>la«  Sh# 
is  not  quite  unoccupie<l,  for  she  baa  the  head 
of  a  gawky  girl  of  t«n  on  lier  Unf  e^  aiul  i.^ — 
well,  I  need  not  deacribe  tbo  nniversaj  pns^ 
iiniA  with  which  uncleanly  uatioiia  hll  up 
thofr  Itiisnre  time. 

The  }ii\i:\  is  of  middle  siKe :  a  Strang,  well* 
liuh^^  likely  wench  etjoujjb»  Her  face  and 
ami*  are  burnt  to  a  moat  diai\greeable  lawtiy, 
tan  browii  ^  the  colour  of  the  pigrikin  of  a 
i9t'doutl-fmnd  saddle  that  hns  l>een  hanging  for 
Himjtht^ — exfMi!$ed  to  eveiy  w*3atl3t*r— i>MUidt! 
11  brokeF*sfliit>p  in  Vinegar  Yard^  Drnry  Lane, 
Jjotidon,  ia,jM?Hmpa,  tb*?LdoteBtjnitif^elean^ive 
of  Jit^r  fat'**  s  hue*  Nay  ;  there  in  a  worMl,  or 
rather  prepai'ittton  of  wowU  Ui^4  by  upbol- 
Bterrr* — not  rose woo4 J,  ebony,  mahogaiiyj  wal* 
nut,ottk,  buta  fi'*titiLiualy  browneil,  lignaonn 
BnbMance,eHllcii  Pembroke.  I  hnve  seen  it^  at 
ialiis,  go  in  the  guise  of  a  round  Utbl«  for  one 
pound  nin*-  1  mind  it  in  csitt^lognes  t  peuj* 
nrnke  cheat  of  di-awfem^ — pemVjri>ke  work- 
ijible.  I  know  Its  unwboledome  colour,  and 
rlully,  blinking,  she^tt,  wbTeU  no  bct-^s-war,  no 
iiousehoM  etutf  no  wa^ih-leather  eau  raiiie  to 
ft  generous  polish.  Pembroke  is  the  Busaiau 
pt!asatit  cotnplexioii.  The  forehead  low  ^nd 
t^ceding.  i'he  roots  of  the  hair  of  a 
dirty  atraw-colour,  (growing  in  atiirmingly 
doRi?  pi'oxitnity  to  the  e^^ebrows,  as  if  th^y 
were  onginnlly  the  *'8iini©  concern,*'  and 
the  low  fi^reiiead  a  bone  of  contenUoii  which 
had  grown  up  between  them  and  ctis* 
solved  tlw  piirtner»jhip).  Set  verycloac  t*>ge- 
tb»*r^  in  this  brown  f:tce,  are  two  eye* — 
respeefcdde  aa  lo  j*ii:t* — at»d  light-blue  in 
colour,  which,  as  the  orbs  tbeniHelve*  are 
quite  luetic  I  ess  and  void  of  specnhition,  has 
a  very  weii'd — not  to  say  horrifying — effect. 
The  iioae  ^iroad,  thick,  unshapely,  as  if  the 
o^'iuui  had  been  suddenly  covered  up  with  a 
lump  of  clay,  but  that  no  refinements  of 
iiiouidbig^no  heaitatlng  comprondiied  between 
the  li'irnrtn.  the  puE,  and  the  snub  laid  ivHeo 
gone  thrtiiigh.  It  is  as  though  Nature  had 
done  «ome  million  of  tbe^e  noses  by  eontriiot, 
and  they  had  been  ci?Lpped  indiscrhnioately 
cm  aj4  iiiuriy  ndUion  niuujik  faces.  Not  to 
^row  Slawktnibergian  on  the*  Bubj<*cts  of 
iir«es,  I  may  cmi?hidp,  nasftlly,  by  retimJ  king 
ttiat    tlie    liOtttrils    are    wide     ^ntti — quLle 


,  Circular  —  and  seendngly  puncbeJ,  rather 
'  than  perforatcil,  with  a  violent  eontempt 
of  rcferenca  to  the  requirements  of  eyra* 
'  nietry  of  position.  The  mouth  is  not  bad, 
— lips  red  enotiijli — teeth  remarkably  sound 
and  white — and  the  entire  features  would  be 
pleasant}  but  that  the  mouth-corni-n'fi  ar« 
drawn  down,  and  that  the  under  lip  is  pen- 
dulous— not  aensuonsly,  but  aenselesaly*  The 
chin  has  a  curious  triitngular  dimple  in  the 
1  centre  ;  for  all  the  organs  of  hearing  visible, 
I  the  Baba  nn^ht  \>e  as  eai'Iess  — ^  i^hd  is  cer* 
I  lainly  as  mm  bashed  —  aa  Defoe  ;  the  neck 
is  tlie  nn mitigated  bull  pattern  :  shorty 
duiasy,  thiek'Set^  and  not,  I  am  afi*aid, 
very  grace! u I  in  a  young  females  the 
shoulders  broad  and  rounded  (that  b^i^ck  is 
j  well -accustomed  to  carrying  burdens,  and 
I  prodigious  burdens  the  Hussian  women  do 
I  carry  fl«>nie  times);  the  feet  are  larffe,  long^  and 
I  flat,  the  hands  not  very  large,  nut  terribly 
corrugated  as  to  their  visible  venous  er^onomy* 
How  coidd  it  be  othi^rwiiae  wlien  every 
Hpecies  of  manual  labour  (they  build  log- 
bouses,  thongii  I  have  not  seen  them  lay 
brickb)  except  horse-driving,  m  shared  with 
the  ruder  sex  by  women.  The  Babas  of  a 
Russian  vilbtge  have  their  s[]>eciaUy  femi- 
nine employments,  it  is  true.  They  may 
f&jtin  flax;  they  may  w^ave;  they  may 
cook  ;  tbey  may  wash  Hueu  ;  but  it  is  at 
the  sole  will  and  pleasure  of  the  seigneur 
or  the  boumiist^r  if  they  are  in  Cor>"ee  to 
him,  to  set  them  tasks  of  sawing  wood,  or 
plastering  walls,  or  dragging  U'uckSj  or  what- 
evier  else  may  suit  his  si^ignorial  or  boni"- 
mistral  caprice.  If  the  Baba,  or  b^r  husband, 
or  father,  or  whoever  else  owns  her  labour— 
for  an  independent  spiuiiier,  an  unprotected 
iCussiau  female  is, sav**  in  the  uppercln-sseiijnot 
to  be  found — is  at  Obruk,  instead  of  Corv^^ 
the  e^niploymentft  be  may  give  to  his  Baba 
mriy  lie  even  more  rnlscellaiieoua*  I  have 
seen  women  in  UvL^ia  occupied  in  the  most 
iucrongruous  manner  ;  standing  on  ladder^ 
whitewashing,  sweeping  streets^  hammering 
at  pots  and  kettles,  like  tinkers  ;  driving  pigs; 
and,  in  th«  Cnjstinnol-Dvurs,  eellirig  a«»coud* 
iiand  gom!a  by  auction  1 

I  have  alluded  to  the  Baba's  feat  The 
Russian  nobility  are  a.s  Hcnaitive  n»  the  late 
Lord  Byron  as  to  the  arlstireratic  presages  to 
be  drawn  from  a  small  hand  and  foot.  £ 
have  frequently  heard  in  Ru*i,iian  society  that^ 
genteel  dictum  common  in  England,  ttiat  no 
person  can  be  well-born  urdeas  water  will 
flow  beneath  the  arch  of  his  instep  without 
wetting  it.  I  believe  that  in  the  short  reign 
of  bis  late  Majesty  Richard,  third  of  that 
name,  similar  notions  began  to  be  euteria  ned 
in  polite  society  with  reference  to  humps. 

The  Baba^s  dress  is  not  pretty.  To  do  her 
justice,  though^  there  t!aunot  be  the  dight^t 
doubt  as  to  her  pt^session  of — well,  not  a  shirt 
—that  is  a  niiiseuline  garment,  but  a — — 
but  it  is  nnp'irdonable  to  metal^^  veiw  ^w£^m^ 
what  ^vev^  J  Lw^Us^^v  \»s^^  m^^  ^Gha^ccki^  ve^  ^^^^^ 
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I 


rrrj     Why  am   [  uow   if 


i»  tlmn 


French  Unguuge  witl^owt  a  abn^ow  of  li- 
turn — wfvll  i  iL  white  cottoti  err  vtry  ^ 
lilies.  tit.     Aim]    thia   wdi 

inmr  1  vei)'  hbemllj  dhj- 

i'o\\  iij«-  -Mv.  !i  E.H  t  vrd  me  Yery  acaiity 
Hl*ouUi^r^tra|j,%  hi  fa^-'t  ;  ^nd  tli«  rv*!  !-■ 

ni->*     r  !,,.<..     t>|'     iJn;      ijrH!<-r'-:i»Mi.'isf      t,^ 

t  o  rwn  in  pt^i  - 

■  ilTJe    of    Cnu^i 
1  here  \fi  Mfi  L'liUJilly  jgif^Ttcmua  ilispliay  ot  buly  ■  with   tii«*  c^i 
Ihi^Ui  nioie  or  ]^ah  dn;^zliijgly  white  iu  frouU —  i  tho  ek^VL»ti  b.i 
tlk9  giirnitiiit  funiiiiig  au  uniplt^  MOrgil  trmti  U'riCp  I  ineMuiuu,*'; 
the  iji'ck  l^)  the  WAiat^  th«  lju«t  oi  the  g*>wij  i  of  ^^tt'-A,  on**  of  wh 
l>ciug  cut  aquarr,  cff  tha  imtique  fgrm,  withi  hii 
ifthiLtli   vou   fire  iit lull rur  tti  tiai  pcjitnutis   i»f  ^  p(  : 
Aime   IJi>!'  '  .  '.    '       <  r,     Iti  i  thiiiK  or   «(,  j.  fiui 

nri&tocrir.  .  hftvo  j  JiL  llie  Uu)»,  i*]* 

Iheir  iit!*^is...-.  .Hiu   ,-tii.M,  H.^'iA  .i.(>   r.iL,  Lnjri  ces  ns  I  — tliu    (#uy«    wii 


ihv.    best   luodr^rn   (ikilUuei*  nnion^   it^t   tun  I 
tlL*4re  ;   Hi\d  hi  rimtocrntic  rviisbiii)^  thcat  r"^ 
tliy  VtaJleiine  ar**  h«  Hi.Mtjlily  dialed  i\a  ni  boh, 
hei'e  'f  btil,  anu^ng  Lh*i  geiia  dii  l>¥uplc;  r^u> 
uiiuU  uf  oriLnitid  jeuhHisy  &iid   ri'l-Iuhuhi   hi 


T  , 


iik*i   G<^ur^   i'ux,  th-^ 


woritcu  lire  very  pt:rccpLiblc,  jiml   tlie  forms   wuik   tlirougU   thtj    ti 
urt*  atudiuuely  cor^eeiik'd.     B4it  for  au  <h?c*ii-  i  Li>fwion|  r>r  F.irU,  crjin^jp  VVo^iitell 
tricity  of  attire,  1  &m  uiiont  io  pohjt  nut,  lii^;b  i  tity. 
Knitsj  long  ftkirta,  jtiid  high  m*oka  i     On  b 

five  of  a  most  exejiijjlary  sbitptjl  .1   f^iib  *b 

Tepiiiiiatbn  of  any  V^uWliko  loilri.L^;^,  itt  tie  i 
lirraijgtd  by  tha«i;  CQitOjeiit  tuodUtCj^  Ibu  a.  ; 
Mailt'uiuULdifS  GrJ40eSy  sti-tv. i    i;u.-.  ir\.  i 

Tbta  tritbtig  euein*trioitjr  <soii«i8t«  ia  Ibe  like  the  ptijik  of 
.Uti!54^iiLu  pi  usiint  wonten  iKtviri)j  :i  iiioat.  hrrt  ib  ;  trnt.  It  ia  &  vei 
dcniti^  cunu^ui  of  wearing  a  very  tight  w;ii&l  j  with  a  tivrifui  pa^ 
nt  iiiKl-ni-ek,  and  a  vi^ry  Adl  butit  *it  the  j  to  tliy  snuod  oi  j; 
wui»t*  'Ibtdr  eorangc  pi^set^ta  the  aspect  it  i.4  even  more 
of  tbo  section  of  a  v^t^jy  ripe,  full  peftr,  reauii^  j  aiTangemcat,  to 
on  (ta  hii^ts.  lleiieath  the  diit'iclcis  all  U  ua  \  svoni  by  ibe  fa.  • 
tbit  iitt  a  pttucakc  ;  whei'e  we  <^X|»ect  V*  profit  i  Oldbunir  But,  t 
by  the  tj  tuuiphB  of  tiglit-iadij^'  us  produetivcs  j  licjid-dr^aa.    Foi 


of  tt  i^mttfci  ^nd  wtiMpdiko  wiust,  ire  Ihid  thia 
wHtoD  lab i n ^'  p rotu  Wrn nee,   Tlie  w iiia  t  iji  ti  j « ii  It* 
down.      I  low    tbey    mmnai,'©    to  jijieouipliab 
tbi>*  jintor.i- '  '       '"    ■        '-•.■''       '  .  " 
nourish   ^> 
lead  ■   -wljLlpMt-j.    iL,    ijL-    yw^i'.i  '^n    [|iaii'niu;i.uviii, 

or  sojne  tjunihug  suU-cajinciai  stiappi.o^ 
and  biiTidaging;  whelhtfr  it  be  the  elfeot  of 
one  or  idi  ot  tbcsi*,  1  am  not  ?iwarti  j  but  tb^rc 
U  that  otfix't  in  the  Jkba— 'bfitllini'.  mi,,;:! in/, 
an« I  Lo  ma  a«  irritfiliii;t,'  fts  though  ti ,  ,  n 

a  abotf  oti  her  heati,  or  broa>l-brini  1 1 1  •  1 1 

htr  feet,  (Theje  is,  by  the  way^  re.diy  a*ooe- 
ftlia[ied  eoiffure  preWdeut  nmouji  the  |>eaBaiit 
girls  of  Tnrjok  and  I'weiv  Tht'y  do  not  wear 
the  kakoaebidk,  but  in  heu  of  that  pictnresquo 
liead-ih  t*iiH  tbey  aHSTjm©  a  t til  I  eouieal  si  ruts* 
ture  of  [wi>teboai'd,  covered^  necKirthng  t<i 
tli*?!r  ouana^  with  coloured  nintT,  at  Ik  or 
V<^SiAet>  aiid  orTmnieuted  with  rib^njua,  Hpau- 
^\t^,  bir«  of  coloured  gbin^  aud  a  mall  coin  a. 
Ihi'  rt|:ex  of  the  sugar-lonf  eap  k*juia  Jorward 
enrvibntally,  and  tlien  is  again  turai>d  on  ru 
the  MsLrenie  peak,  aonnjwbal  in  the  ni 
Torki*ih  ajipper  or  paponwcii,  Tbk  u 


hits  the   (<ftkoRr''h: 
or  gnu- 

thc  ie^^ 


wora  I' 

but  Dot    .,.-.,. 

uiay   be    taken    i 

iiiod<jl ),  ebttlviiig  : 

riB  to  liummit,  and   t>  -Jm  I 

with  a  abort,  fim-Uke  \'  ,3c. 

kakoscbuik  ia  wo]!}  quite  ai  tint  bock 

head  :  the  parting  of  the  hafr,  :i5  far 

our  I ortoi'.eHh ell-comb   tipj 

hair,  being  left  uncovered. 

Una  kakusselmik   is   tn, 

tection  for  tb^*  head  ; 

whon    once  she    has    :> 

head-tireHs,  to  eovcr    j  : 

sbawbt^owb     in     a     i 

will,  at  inoat,   puU   t" 

Mver    Iter    head,     Thi 

ink     I A    buokr 

.rd.     It   i»  Ci>v 


Ot 

a»  lit  fivfpuvfdiy  tbt^tiv^ejjt  lijiH  a  uttemiiing  I  itod  htiybfuht-eoloiiroiJ 
veil  behiudi  hwM^  a  i^uaiLii  ti^emblaucd  wlail'^rd  to  buy.    It  ia  di.^^ 
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I 


6|*ftiii5les,  silver  copeck  pieces  (now  pro- 
liiUiicif),  gotd-luce ;  miy«  accKifditig  to  her 
de^Tee  m  the  peaaiiTit  ln&rarelij^  aetd  p^arl?, 
ftiRl,  iji  fjxti^me  i'ft*e«  of  Wf&Uh,  resU  precious 
8t  ouo^,  1  lie  lliissi7tD  1^'onieii  have  t^  the  full 
ttfigient  A  |jein?tia'n  lor  decoriiLiiig  their  per- 
BOTH  With  guLI  jinil  Bitver  cotua  rts  li&ve  the 
ii):ih1^  0f  AthfTia  Aiitl  the  khantiiu^  of  Turkey 
ftif  twilling  nefiuioi  ami  pia^tre^  in  their  luur. 
A  few  vt*iira  aif*>  there  wa«  quite  a  nmnra  in ! 
g^vit^iy  fi^r  wi^anufr  br^icelel^i  find  necklncea 
fnnued  of  new  Biiver  fii^e-oopeek  pifcea,  strung 
t<»[T' then  'rhtse  are  of  about  the  ei^e  of  our] 
«ii\'rr  pt'tiinea — aomewluvt  thicker,  but  Dot 
bronilei'  hi  dtameti^r  (a  co|)«ek  m  worth  about 
fivo-t^ji^hlliaof  &  h.airpeiiiiv),atiil  tteiug  b^auti- 
full  V  ciiinP'ip  rire  ili-lightful  htlle  orniimeiits. 
But  the  govennueiit  aterulj^  prohibited  atich 
A  defjicioiT  of  tliH  nirreiit  ct^in  of  the  Eiujjire, 
kimI  plaiulj  hinted  at  the  |>oiiMihle  e^ei^tual- 
Uica  of  the  rh  iti  or  whip  mid  Siberia,  in  the 
esiMv  of  reeiLk-itraiit  uoin-l&mperers. 

1  he  Riit«»L-iEi  ^irl  who  f>ji«n«jMi»  a  jewelled 
kaka^chiitk  mu^if  of  course,  have  the  rest 
of  her  cos  Ml  me  to  match,  in  ri  eh  neat  atid 
t*lv{^aiice.  B^^me  travellers — ^Mn  Le^izon  le 
l)u^%aiid  M.  Itoitimaire  de  Hell  Among  the 
numWr — ^Ifcliire  tlmt  they  have  been  in 
liti»«4i;ijt  villager  on  greal  feaat-daj%  the 
PeiiteL*osf,  for  example,  where  the  jnatdeua 
were  prnmeiiadtn^  in  kirtlea  of  cloth  of  gold, 
t unit's  tti'  sjitin  lutd  ailver  brucaile  ;  white 
silk-»4toekingn;  kakoisdiNikji  blazing  with  real 
gold  nnd  jewtdleiy  ;  red  morricco  Blioee  ;  lace 
vei(»  of  applkation  work  fidling  to  lh«  heels  ; 
ht'iivy  Virfttieleta  of  guld  and  silver;  f>earl 
iieciciicea  [  clmmond  ejir-rin*^*  ;  long  tressea 
of  hrtir  ititerhki'ed  with  rihbuna  aitd  artiQciid 
fl o w  ei'H .  N  ot  1 1  i  n  ff  r ic  li  e r  0  r  n»  o re  p  i  c tu  reisq  ue 
th  *u  this  could  well  be  imagined  ;  but  I 
a.)u   afrjiul  thai  Anntialiain   h  marvel knuiljif 

fie  Vide  n  t  ni  the  d  eseri  pt  ion.  No  va Va  Laf  1  oga, 
think,  is  nientioned  as  one  of  the  viUagea 
where  this  aplenJaclous  costume  is  to  be 
seen.  Tliat  thei'e  id  a  Ltvke  of  Ijadoga,  I 
kuoiv  ;  and  a  vllK^ge  by  the  name  of  Novala 
I^dona  is  pruhable  ;  but  1  am  apprehenaive 
thftt  the  way  to  that  village  on  gala  days  is 
dillli^nUf  and  djiiigerouH,  »nd  doubtful ;  that 
the  only  way  to  go  to  it  i^  '*  straight  down 
the  cpiiriked  lane,  a  lid  ull  round  the  square  ;^' 
and  that  the  Pi^'ntecoat  time^  i^h^n  the  village 
niMidens  walk  ahout  iu  cloth  of  gold,  red  mo- 
roeco  ahoea,  and  diiuuond  ear-rings^  wlU  be  in 
th^  year  of  Berauger's  ndllenium. 


LEFT,  AND  NEVER  CALLED  FOR 

I  WAS  once  upon  the  deck  of  a  parket  bound 
for  l^ottenltittj  ;  the  ropes  thnt  In  a  heel  her  to  j 
the  wlmif  had  been  ahppeil  off,  and  the rope^ 
^ith  butferrf  (like  an  eJtaggerifcted  Bji^iea  of  I 
th:tt  seaweed  which  you  pop  with  your| 
fill  gel's)  wertr  already  dropped  to  ease  us  olf 
the  wwjden  pier,  when  a  young  lady  wlio 
stood  near  me  clasped  her  haodB,  and  ex* ! 
cLLiui4»d ;  j 


"  O,  fltr,  n>y  box !  The  bkck  one  there  I  It 
is  left  l^ehinxlr* 

It  waa  a  large  oblong  ark  with  handl^i^a 
goverEieea*^  Wyond  all  dinibt-*tlaxjuj;h  which 
cotdd  he  se^u  alnnist  the  seaiity  wiitdrohe 
and  the  little  wealth  of  liooks,  aa  Uiough  its 
sides  wei  e  glass. 

'^  Stop  her  1  **  (meaning  ths  ship)  soreamed 
I,  indignantly. 

**  Muve  on  a-head  I "  roared  the  captain. 

"  It  a  all  I  have  in  the  world,"  sobbed  the 
poor  govtrneaa. 

I  ran  up  the  iron  lai^der  to  those  cross 
plaiika  which  are  forbidden  to  psisfteuj^era, 
and  wherefrnm  the  commit uder  wsis  giving 
forth  thoise  Mede  and  Persian  orders  which 
are  echoed  by  the  fiend  bt^neath. 

^  Do  you  know  this  name,  airl"  said  I, 
fiercely,  presenting  hiui  with  my  c»rd. 

"  Vea,"  said  he,  imther  subdued  j  **  but  yon 
ain't—*' 

''  N'f,"'  said  I,  "  I  am  not,  bnt  I  aio^  hem  f 
— a  relation  of  hia." 

*^Then,  put  her  a-a tarn  !"  said  he;  and 
a^tam  ah#  was  put  accordingly ^  und  the  box 
was  taken  ou  tx^ni. 

The  b*ad  of  the  paoket  Cfjmpuny'a  firm 
atid  I  happened  to  enjoy  the  use  of  the 
same  uame,  though  I  bad  not  really  the 
pleasure  of  hia  acquaintance.  I  think,  how* 
ever,  as  iu  the  ca#e  of  Uncle  Tobys  o^kth^  thnt 
the  ingenious  device  may  be  i>ardorjed  for  th« 
sake  of  the  feeling  which  promptetl  it.  I 
was  determined  lb  at,  even  to  the  detrhuent 
of  truth  J  the  poor  lady^a  box— the  whole  of 
her  worldly  g«>ods,  as  she  told  me  afterwards — 
should  not  he  left  behind. 

I  have  purpostsly  been  sentimental  thus  far 
over  luggage,  to  prevent  these  words  awaken* 
ing  ridicutt!  and  aboard  aiiaociaUon.  If  mere 
things  that  have  lost  their  owners  excite  our 
g^ymprfcthy,  how  much  more  sliould  living 
creatures — men,  wometj,  and  children — who 
are  cut  off,  forloru,  abandoned,  ami,  in  two 
wordn,  left  behind  I  I  consifler  that  a  dog  in 
a  atrauge  city,  who  has  lost  his  master,  to  be 
one  of  the  modt  aiFecling  spectacles  in  nature. 
How  he  threads  the  raiglity  throng,  with  his 
eager  nose  upon  the  pavement,  or  lifts  bis 
itnxioua  eyes  to  the  face  of  every  passer-by, 
standing  upon  three  legs,  poor  fellow,  as  if 
that  should  beneht  biin,  giving  utteranoei 
from  time  to  time,  to  a  whine  of  dei^olation 
more  expressive  of  abaudoumeut  and  a 
breaking  lieai't  than  wliole  cantos  of  morbid 
selMove  ;  set  upon  by  his  own  savage  kind, 
an  luted  with  a  hundred  kicks,  flick  eil  at  by 
idle  carmen^  reganJed  feloniously  by  brut^ 
dog-fan cri era ;  but,  indifferent  to  chnlleuge,  to 
ill-usage,  to  personal  liberty,  and  even  lo  tiie 
pangs  of  hunger,  in  tliat  vain  seai-ch  of  hia  for 
the  beloved  master  by  whom  he  has  so  oare* 
lessly  been  leit  and  never  called  for.  Happy 
for  him  will  it  be  when  his  miserable  exisb^nce 
shaJl  have  been  cut  short  by  whseL  of  'buss  or 
by  eilict  of  towjt  council  in  tue  do^-d-iJ^^^^N^iKa. 
hi  become  ftpOTUuiiV^c  chAa  '^ic  1MCk\v,^^^st^A• 
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of  sauBa;^.  My  own  profeBBion  and  principles 
are  those  of  a  philanthropist,  but — nay,  there- 
fore—if I  liad  the  power,  and  canght  any 
man  or  boy  who  knew  of  the  forlorn  and 
piteous  state  of  that  poor  brute,  ill-using  and 
tormenting  it,  I  would  hang  him  higher 
than  Haman. 

Shall  I  ever  forget  that  agony  of  despair, 
that  utter  desolation,  which  I  myself  expe- 
rienced during  my  first  few  days  at  a  boaplinc:- 
scliool— the  first  time  I  was  left  behind  ? 
When  tlie  shadow  of  my  mother,  as  she  bent 
over  me  for  the  last  time,  had  been  withdrawn ; 
when  the  noise  of  the  wheels  which  con- 
veyeti  lier  home  (home !)  had  died  away ; 
when  the  accents  of  my  schoolmaster— as 
different  from  those  in  which  he  spoke  two 
minutes  back  as  a  grating  nutmeg  from  the 
fall  of  wine  through  a  sih'er  strainer — smote 
harshly  upon  my  ears  with — 

"  You  had  better  join  your  new  friends  in 
the  playground,  sir !" 

How  all  the  memories  of  my  happy  child- 
hood rushed  tli  rough  my  little  brain  in  that 
one  moment ;  how  dear  seemed  every  kindness 
of  which  I  had  i-eckeil  so  lightly,  how  gentle 
every  hand  whose  pressure  I  had  not  cared 
to  understand  !     Ilow  the  smoothing  of  the 

C'"ow,  and  the  soothing  of  the  pain,  came 
k  to  reproach  me  with  ingratituae,  and 
the  thousand  pleasures  of  my  youn^  life  to 
pierce  me  with  regret !  My  new  friends  in 
tlic  ])laygrouud,  I  was  pretty  certain,  were 
not  concocting  plans  to  insure  my  happiness, 
and  tho.^e  companions  of  my  solitude  did  not 
belie  my  suspicions.  How  mockingly  familiar 
they  were  in  their  inquiries  after  piijxi  and 
mamma,  how  cynically  interested  about  my 
little  sister,  how  hypocritically  sentimental 
ujion  the  rheumatism  which  I  told  them  my 
old  nurse  Mathison  was  suffering  from  in  the 
left  knee ;  and,  when  I  had  communicated 
everything,  with  what  a  hearty  good-will  the 
biggest  Ixty  knocked  me  down,  and  the  rest 
kicked  me  back  when  I  attempted  to  get  up 
again !  This  incident,  so  chai'ming  to  the 
advocates  of  school  discipline,  and  so  illus- 
trative of  our  educational  moral  training, 
maile  but  little  impression  upon  me,  except 
physicall}-,  in  bum]«  and  bruises.  I  have 
thought  much  of  this  since,  however,  in  my 
|>oeition  of  philanthropist,  and  whenever  a 
similar  case  occurs  I  would  haug — not  the 
poor  brutal  boys,  but  their  learned  and, 
perhaps,  reverend  preceptors,  under  whose 
rule  such  abominable  instincts  are  let  loose 
on  helpless  and  unoffending  objects.  As  I 
say,  however,  this  was,  in  my  case,  rather 
a  relief,  for  having  been  hurt  a  good  deal 
about  tlie  head,  and  bleeding  a  little  from 
the  mouth,  I  was  carried  up-stairs  and  put 
in  dormitory  at  once— a  long  bare  room  with 
five  white  beds  in  it  beside  my  own,  clean  as 
■now,  and  almost  as  comfortless.  I  just 
beheld  it  for  an  instav**-  '  "tereating 

▼ision  paned  awav.  ^Hat  in- 

differeut  diambv  ma  ax 


home,  where  the  old  eoachman  slept^  aad 
beloved  playmate  the  knife -boy ;  and  for 
look  of  my  nnsympathiaed-with  old  ni 
Mathison  ;  and  one  tuck-up  of  my  bed-cloi 
by  her  affectionate  hands  f    Towards  ne.i 
and  dearer  than  these  my  fall  heart  did 
dare  to  flutter,  or^  I  verily  believe,  it  wo 
have  burst  upon  its  way  ;   tears  from 
depths  of  some  divine   despair  at  last 
lieved  me,  and  I  revelled  in  what  wax, 
contrast  to  the  smothered  passion,  a  luii 
of  grief.    Bobinson  Crosoe — I  made  tb 

Parallels  out  of  my  stock  of  infant  reaol 
ut  without  deriving  any  consolation  the 
from  —  Kobiuson  Crasoe,  when  first  e 
ashore  upon  his  island,  enjoyed  high  ipii 
compared  with  mine,  for  he  had  not  then, 
I  had,  discovered  that  he  shared  it  vi 
savages.  Captain  Bligh,  cut  adrift  with 
ship's  biscuit  and  a  bottle  of  mm,  was,  in 
jolly-lM>at  and  amongst  his  coinp:iiiions,  to 
relatively  envied.  Pliilip  Quarll  — I  t 
calling  to  mind  the  superior  advauugei 
that  recluse  over  myselr  when  up  eame  i 
school  to  bc<].  They  ascended  the  car^f 
stairs  to  their  respective  resting-pluceivi 
about  the  same  disturbance  that  tne  boAdt 
of  Babel  must  have  gone  about  erecting  tb 
last  iinished  storevwith ;  and  yet  they  «m 
their  stockings  only,  for  I  heard  a  trvwHlo 
noise  of  kicking  off  shoes  at  the  bott<jmfli^ 
and  the  Blipi)er8,  which  each  ha>l  been  t£ 
furnished  with,  were  merely  used  as  wea^ 
of  offence  and  retaliation.  Smacks  like : 
report  of  pocket-pistols  gave  warning  of; 
approach  of  my  five  companions,  who  vi 
driven  in  by  a  superior  force  from  the  :  • 
opposite.  They  dipped  the  ends  of  :r. 
towels  in  jugs,  however,  and  with  t!: 
ingenious  weapons  at  once  repelled  the  eu-r. 
moreover,  a  Cave,  or  sentinel,  was  set  at 
door  with  a  bolster,  to  guard  against  sariir 
while  the  other  four  disrobed  themselves 
action.  There  was  war  declared,  a^  it  sefiu 
between  our  dormitory  and  the  next,  vr;. 
was  at  once  both  a  bold  and  a  peril: 
dormitory,  hard  to  beat,  and  whom  u.-  :ri 
could  bind  ;  and  we  had  an  awful  liiae  ■■ 
Often,  in  the  dead  of  night,  wIil-u  »I  t-n  • 
knitting  up  the  ravelled  sleeve  nf  car.\  a'a.* 
pillow  been  abstracted,  and  nivsel:  I 
HUffocated  by  repeated  blow.s :  olttn 
water  been  |X)ure<l  upon  me  five  ho-ji-s  >^ 
the  usual  time  for  performing  the  loor. 
ablution  ;  often  have  my  linilis%een  ue^^ri- 
of  blanket,  sheet,  and  couiit»Tj».v.if,  at  < 
fell  swoop.  The  next  room  never  sUji:.  ( 
outposts  in  the  Crimea  was  a  joke  t'.»  i'Ljv 
I  led  in  those  times.  This  fii^st  ni^h:.  iri; 
ever,  our  candle  having  bc-en  imnK'.ii- 
dowsed,  or  extinguished,  by  the  iuy^'-^ 
force,  iny  presence  was,  for  some  lime.-.m  : 
covered.  I  lay  with  beating  he:irt.  m.  :.'-u. 
tlirouj^h  fear  and  sorrow,  until  the  Moia- 
Hhould  arrive  when  mutual  a!jiiiK.i;:t\'  w.v« 
be  buried— I  expected  it — in  a  co:i:::i 
o\ii^t\.  o^  v^r«Acuiion.     Not   till   the   u»i 
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eam^  to  tak«  away  our  candle,  ah d  brotigbt  a 
light  of  his  own  with  bini,  wne  my  being 
reeocruiB^tl  bj  my  comp&nioua.  I  can  only 
com)j«r^  tbeir  horrid  exultuttoa  At  iliat 
moTixent  to  t)]at  which  demoua  are  said  to 
tfBtiiy  at  any  unexpected  accea^ion  to  tli^lr 
purty,  Tb(iiy  executed  »  paa^de^cinq  at  once^ 
pMtJy  on  the  floor,  hot  ptincipiiliy,  and 
always  thr^e  at  a  time,  upon  my  body  ;  they 
HiAcId  of  me  an  eictetupore  battenng-ram^ 
stole  softly  out  into  the  pa^s^iiage  and  kiiooked 
OYpr  the  uppoiution  CavS  with  that  aatQuniilng 
Wwapou  ;  they— *but  it  is  euough  to  say  that 
they  btfhaved  aa  only  the  real,  good  old, 
eoi  latA  i  utioital ,  pattern ,  Par  llanien  t-  be  laud  ed 
Biitifth  Bclii.K>lboy»  wiieu  he  gota  a  forlorn 
Yioiiiii  to  torment^  and  ia  in  the  enjoyment 
of  g(>od  animal  Hpint}^,  cjtn  behave,  I  have 
bt?fir<J,  indeed,  that  Caifrt-a,  when  intoxicaieti 
aud  under  the  intlutiice  of  hereditary  revenf-e, 
IU€*  "I"'--T   i-  -^ I    5,13 1  J  don't  believe  it. 

I  r.4t  ni^dit  at  sebool  has 
fit(ji  long  a  subUme  memo- 
rial of  wretchedness,  cornpartd  with  which 
sll  other  (MjasLble  niiaerieii  fLute  away  and  nfe 
not*  Tolb  poverty,  exile,  niiy,  aea-aioknea^ 
lUeif,  are  triliea  light  aa  air  ifv^hen  weighed 
against  ihat.  When  I  thiok  of  my  oatural 
aenaitivenesa  at  that  time,  aod  of  my  extreme 
youth,  it  ia  poaitivvly  a  wonder  to  me  that  I 
aurvived.  After  I  had  been  aotticiently 
poun<ied»  torn  to  plectB,  trriiiden  on,  I  wa:s 
let  tAll  somewhere,  aud  moleateii  no  tui  ther. 
Then  it  bef(.\n  to  ieenj  to  me  t bit  1  haii  been 
dropped  ev^  so  long  a^^o  out  of  Heaven 
whiii  ^  my  mother  livedo  und  waa  never  more 
to  ret  or n  to  it  agam.  Inhere  waa  indeed  an 
a(/{>uiuLed  limit  for  the  baniBhment^  but  it 
w&a  ao  1a1'  off  that  it  appeared  almost 
nomijial  I  couat«d  it,  however,  hour  by 
Lour  :  tlurteeu  weeka,  ninety -one  days,  two 
tbo  Ilea  lid  one  hundred  and  ifight-fonr  hours, 
or  one  hundred  aud  thit  ty  otia  thouaiind  ami 
forty  mijoue^^  to  the  vacation.  VVhat  had  I 
donti  to  deserve  all  thia  1  I  pi^nder^il.  What 
good  wa»  to  come  of  it  1  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  die  I  And  now  I  fell  asleep,  and 
dreamed  the  QWeetcat  of  drejiuis,  nl^ont  my 
sister  If  an  let  and  the  pony  ;  of  hay  making  in 
the  ildd^  at  home  and  syllabub  afterguards; 
of  ho 9',  above  oil,  I  waa  never — never  to 
If  ave  home  again  ;  r>f  my  fjither  brin^in^  me 
m  watch  ujit^n  my  birthday^  and  Baying^  with 
AH  atrectionate  smile 

**  A  quarter  to  seven,  young  gents,  a  quarter 
to  lev  en/* 

Alaa !  I  waa  awakened  by  the  acbool 
butler  lajiuff  tbia  aa  he  came  to  call  u^,  as  I 
lay  upon  tha  bare  boards  bruiaed  and  shiver- 
ing, among  strange  cruel  faces — left  behind 
mi  achotd ;  and  never,  or  as  good  aa  never,  to 
be  called  for. 

It  wiLS  atter  I  lost  my  aevea  thouaand 
p«uiida  in  t  he  rag  and  bnne  bu^ioesa,  and  wus 
existing  upon  Miy  jmumis  |>er  annum,  puid 
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I  foot  and  weary  at  the  end  of  tbia  my  gecond 
day^s  journey  from  London,  and  I  eat 
■  down  in  a  field  upon  the  right  of  Bngtey 
Wood,  that  looks  down  upon  the  town  of 
towns.  There  waa  a  gate  elotje  by^  over 
whioh  I  remembered  to  have  leaped  my 
hf^rae  upon  my  laat  viait  to  thia  place. 
Three  ot  my  moat  intimate  college  frienda 
were  then  with  me— Travers  ot'  Tiinity, 
Stuai  t  of  Brazenoae^  and  Gory  Gnmp.S|  wideb 
waa  what  we  all  culled  Gi indwell  of  Maj*da* 
len,  btJt  why  we  did  so*l  had  furj^otien*  Our 
couvei-sAtiou  on  that  same  d.'iy  hail  been 
about  oor  fnturea  when  we  should  have  to 
leave  ihia  ancient  place,  wht^e^e  lifgh  and 
noble  asaociutiona  had  had  le^^  etIWt  upon 
liB,  perhaps,  than  ita  genial  influences.  Wa 
knew  then  that  we  should  one  day  r«^gi^t  that 
time  of  our  hot  youth  when  we  waUed  in  the 
wiiyji  of  our  heart  and  in  the  sight  of  our 
eyea,  putting  so  11*0 w  far  away  from  uii^when 
friends  wtre  marky  and  foes  weie  nont*,  iind 
all  the  months  were  May ;  but  I,  lor  my 
parU  hnd  never  gueased  how  bitterly.  I 
could  never  have  looked  forward— or  I 
irhoiildi  j%^  a  pliilanthropitiii  have  «^Lain  myself 
— to  tliia  miaerable  hour,  ten  yeam  away, 
when  the  Ijeautiful  river  yonder,  glitt*?rtng 
In  the  sun,  u^i^xi  which  1  had  so  (^ti^n  parsed 
the  summet'  noons,  should  be  aa  the  waters 
of  bitterneii^  that  came  in  ev^n  over  my 
soul  I  could  see  the  green  Uhrisichuroh 
nieailows,  and  the  thin  dark  stream  of 
Uherwell^  aud  that  fair  tall  tower  of  Mag* 
dalen  standing  by  the  briijge  ;  and  the  whoie 
pro:3pect  mucked  me  with  its  beauty  rui>re 
than  tiie  mii^ige  of  the  desert  moi-^ka  the 
traveller.  The  water  was  there,  truly,  but  I 
waa  never  more  to  drink  of  it«  X  gitt  up  aud 
walke^J  towa-rda  Oxford  with  a  weight  nt  my 
heart — a  physical  wetglit,  even  a^  it  seemed, 
heavier  thau  that  of  the  knajisack  1  cai-rieil 
on  my  eh  on  Id  era.  Two  or  three  partie,^  of 
3'oung  ho]  semen  met  or  overtof^k  me  at  full 
speed,  covering  me  with  tnud  fi-om  tiieir 
iiorses*  hoofs*  Then  I  came  amongst  the  cou- 
stitntionaltati,  the  reading  mt^n,  who  go  oul 
walking  for  their  health's  sake  \  and  when  I 
bad  crossed  the  Isia^  among  those  in  cap  and 
gown,  it  waa  like  a  perfect  retrogreMJou  of 
my  life  ten  years,  except  for  eoMie  vague^ 
fiightfnl  difference  that  I  could  not  altugetner 
lose  sight  of  8uch  of  the  conversation,  even, 
aa  I  caught  of  I  he  paasera^y  was  precisely 
such  as  I  used  to  hold  and  bear  myself; 
about  the  bump  that  should  bare  been  de- 
cided foul — of  him  that  had  been  screwed  at 
anpper— of  him  ihut  was  a  aafe  double-tiint^ 
The  great  OliListchurch  clock  peated  fortb 
the  f]uarter  to  our  Magdalen  dinner-hour  as 
I  passed  ils  gateway*  We  tliree  had  ri<iden 
in  upon  tliM  day  1  mentioned,  exactly  at  tiiia 
very  time.    IVavera  waa  \i^^   ^  Tja>i,\K^i%x  vs\  ^^ 
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vrho  had  brought  ns  down  on  one  occaeaon 
(it  seemed  veaterdaj)  a  white  satin  dinner 
(^Arte  to  laugh  at,  composed  entirely  of  French 
diMlies,  with  the  very  appropriate  motlo  at 
U*\y  of  it  of  Domine  Diriee  Nos— Stuart,  I 
flaw  by  the  newspapers,  had  been  trjini^  to  be 
Mayor  of  Glasgow  lately  ;  Gory  Gumps  was  a 
Fellow  of  my  own  college,  Magdalen,  I  knew. 
It  was  to  see  him  that  I  had  come  down  to 
Oxford,  nninvited  ;  but  now  that  I  was 
there  my  courage  failed  me.  I  had  got 
visible  woollen  stockings  on,  a  bad  hnt,  a 
coat,  thnt  had  lost  a  button  ;  still  I  was  hun- 
gry, and  I  pressed  up  that  street  wliicli 
might  well  be  called  the  Beautiful,  but  which 
is  named  the  High.  I  rang  the  Magdalen 
giite-boll,  and  the  porter,  the  jolly  old  porter 
whom  I  knew  so  much  better  than  he  knew 
nif,  came  out  and  stared  suT)erciliously. 

'*  Is  Gory— I  mean  is  Mr.  Grind  well  in 
college  ?  **  said  I,  willi  a  l)eating  heart 

'*  bo  you  mean  Mr.  Grinilwell,  the  dean  ?  ** 

"  No,**  answered  I,  hastily  ;  '*  by  no  means 
— not  the  dean  ;  **  and  I  turned  away.  I 
could  not  quite  stand  that.  Travers  an  M.P. — 
Stuart  an  Alderman — these  were  enough  re- 
moved from  me  :  but  Gory  Gumps  a  Dean  ! 
No,  I  felt  that  I  was  left  behind,  too  for  for 
rec<^ition. 

When  my  family,  who  suffered  also  very 
severely  in  the  rag  and  b<uie  failure,  had 
made  up  their  min«7s  to  emigrate  in  a  bcKly, 
I,  AH  a  philanthropist,  refusal  to  deprive  this 
cixiiitry  of  my  saving  presence,  and  still  re- 
mained in  England.  I  went  down  to  liver- 
T>o<>l  to  see  my  people  off,  as  the  saying  is 
It  was  a  s;ul  sight  truly.  My  motiier, 
indeed — she  for  whom  my  little  heart  had 
yearned  so  wlien  at  school — was  left  behind 
in  that  green  churchyard  in  the  south  whi^-h 
she  \uv\  always  wished  to  be  her  final  resting- 
place  ;  but,  there  was  my  father  to  take  leave 
of — grey- haired  and  aged — and  that  beloved 
old  Dame  Math ison,  whose  rheumatism  in  the 
left  knee  hatl  long  Iwconie  chronic,  but 
who  nevetthelesR  would  not  be  parteti  from 
my  rUar  sister  Harriet.  She  thought,  kind 
8oul,  that  she  Rhoiild  be  able  to  defend  and 
watch  over  her.  better  even  than  her  husl)and, 
who  was  a  true  bi-other  to  me  as  he  was  a 
son  to  my  father.  Two  of  these  four  friends  of 
mine  I  could  never,  in  the  course  of  nature, 
hope  to  see  attain  :  the  other  two  would  cer- 
tainly be  separate<i  from  me  for  long  years — 
peiluqis  for  life.  That  inquisitive  portion  of 
our  interioiM  wliich  will  rise  up  into  our 
throatH  when  we  are  saying  good  hye  to  those 
we  lovH,  wouM,  I  thought,  have 'suffocated 
me.     Keflect,  O !    hap[>y  ones,  unseparated 


at  home,  what  a  thing  it  is  to  be  parted 
parent,  from  sister,  from  all ;  not  by 
— for  before  him,  perforoe,  the  whole  h' 
race  must  bow  niibmiaAive — but  by  poi 
which  carries  off  by  a  aortof  premature < 
so  many  into  exile  every  \*ear — a  new  st 
land  awaiting  thoee  whi>  go,  and  an  old 
that  has  become  strange  through  the  i 
abHonce  awaiting  thoeo  who  atay. 

Be  not  extortionate,  O  cabman  !  upo 
quay ;  that  extra  sixpence  which  yoa 
pillaced  from  the  old  iuan*a  scanty  par* 
will  be  glad,  if  it  were  poasilde,  to  rest 
huntlred-fold — ^to  atone  for  with  all  yoa 
Gently,  official,  gently,  aa  it  id  only  a 
lion  of  a  minute.  Let  the  girl  hang 
her  brother's  neck  a  little  loii'jrer,  ami  I 
htfu  not  Oiirle  ;  it  will  )>e  better  for  yoa 
surely.  Not  that  the  old  man  nor  his 
nor  I,  have  a  thought  now  for  injosti 
fnr  iiisuli;  our  eves  ai-e  blinded,  oar 
heiirts  are  crushCtL  Never  so  near  as 
we  futrt,  is  a  true  saving.  **Good 
"  Go<i  be  with  you,"  an'  \  once  more,  * 
bye.**  I  am  hurried  from  the  deck  « 
vessel  by  a  weeping  crowd,  and  ess  i 
only  at  tiie  edge  of  the  quay,  no  nearer  u» 
four  who  are  waving  their  pocker-hau 
chietii  ever  again,  it  is  a  c<dd  misty  ■ 
ing,  and  the  small  rain  is  faJlinir  ■tt* 
but  I  see  tliera  plainly  yet.  The  hugs  p 
is  cast  off;  the  tirat  hn  If -turn  of  those 
mous  paddles,  which  must  ceaselessly  n 
for  so  many  thousand  mtlea,  is  made 
pefiple  on  the  shore  l»egin  a  sort  of  A 
cheer,  and  those  on  lKiar<l  rep'y  to  it  a 
more  sturdily.  The  ship  forces  ahead 
band  strikes  up  a  mehiily  that  is  de 
thoHC  four  and  me,  aiul  which  maka 
tears  flow  freely.  I  see  their  waving! 
kerchiefs  once  moj-e— <»r  I  thiuk  I  see  th 
and  then  over  the  sail  waters  into  the  i 
(lay  the  vessel  si)eeds,  and  the  fog  < 
slowly  over  it.  I  stand  uix>n  Uie  wet 
gnziog  mournfully  alone,  and  Left  Beiiic 
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I  WAS  apprenticed  to  tte  Sea  wben  T  was 
twelve  yearn  old,  imd  I  have  encouotered  a 
greAt  deal  of  rough  wtalheTj  both  literal  and 
metaphorical.  It  Baa  alwa^'a  beeu  my  opitiion 
■mce  I  ^rst  poi3>esaed  sncb  a  th^Lg  as  an 
opiniott,  Ui&t  the  man  who  knowa  only  ooe 
Biibj^et  is  next  tiresome  to  the  man  who 
knowa  no  subject.  Therefore,  in  the  oourae 
of  my  life  I  have  tancht  myself  whatever  I 
could,  and  although  I  am  not  an  educated 
man,  I  am  able,  I  am  thankful  to  aaj,  to  hare 
an  intelligent  iotereet  id  moat  things. 

A  person  might  auppoee,  from  readiog  the 
above,  that  I  am  in  the  habit  of  hold mg  forth 
about  number  one.  That  is  not  the  caae. 
Jufi  aa  if  I  waa  to  come  into  a  room  among 
ctraii^er«,  and  most  either  be  mtroduced  or 
intf^ace  nijael^  ao  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  puniiig  tbe«e  few  remark^  simply  and 
plainly  that  it  may  be  known  who  and  what 
1  am.  I  will  add  no  more  of  the  sort  Uiaji 
that  mj  name  ia  WiUiam  Geom  Bar^iderj 
that  I  was  bom  at  Pennth  halfa  jear  after 
my  own  fathejr  waa  drown ed^  and  toil  I  am 
on  the  teeond  day  of  thU  preaent  bleated 
Chri^tmaa  week  of  one  thousand  eight  hmi- 
dred  and  fifty-auc,  Mlj-mx  jeam  of  age^ 

When  the  romottr  irat  weat  flying  up  and 
down  that  there  waa  gold  in  Califortitar— 
whicih^  aa  moal  peo[4e  Icnow^  wa«  before  rt 
waa  diaeovered  In  th£  Bntish  eobmy  of  Ana*  I 
tratia — I  waa  In  the  West  Indies^  tiaduur 
amoDg  the  ^bJaoda.  Being  in  coaiMaail  anS 
likewiiie  part-owner  of  a  smart  aeliooiier,  I 
had  my  work  cut  oat  for  me,  and  I  waa  doli^ 
tt^  Cooseqnently,  gold  in  California  waa  tto 
buaineai  oc  mine, 

Butf  hf  ihm  Uma  lAm  I  eaoa  kona  to 


England  again,  the  thing  was  as  clear  aa 
yotir  hand  held  up  before  ^on  at  noon-day > 
There  waa  Californian  gold  in  ,tbe  museuBit 
and  in  the  goldsmiths*  shopf^  and  the  rerr 
firdt  time  I  went  upon  ^Change^  I  met  a  friend 
of  mine  (a  seafjii-iT^g  man  like  tojielOi  *^tth  a 
CaliforQian  nugget  hangiog  to  his  wit/eh- 
chain.  1  bandied  it.  It  was  as  like  a  peeled 
walnut  with  bits  unevenly  broken  off  here 
and  there,  and  then  electrotyped  all  over,  aa 
ever  I  aaw  anything  In  my  life. 

I  am  a  aingle  man  (she  waa  too  ^ood  for 
this  world  and  For  me,  and  the  died  siJi  weekt 
before  our  marriage-day),  m  when  1  am 
ashore,  I  lire  in  my  house  at  Poplar.  Mj 
house  at  Poplar  is  takt^n  care  of  and  leapt 
ship-ebape  bj,  an  old  Lady  who  waa  mf 
mother*B  maid  before  T  was  bom.  She  b  sa 
handsome  and  ia  opnght  as  any  old  la^ly  la 
the  worldL  Sibe  Is  aa  wnd  of  me  as  if  she  had 
ever  had  an  oidj  aon,  and  I  was  be*  WeU  do 
I  koow  wherever  I  sail  that  she  uerer  la/i 
down  her  h«ad  at  night  withont  having  aaid, 
"  Mereifnl  Lord  I  bless  and  preaervo  mUiam 
George  BavendeTf  and  tend  bliti  aaJe  home, 
through  ChriJit  onr  Sarioor  1 "  I  have  tboogbt 
of  tt  in  many  a  dangeroua  mofncott  wliiQ  11 
has  done  me  no  hann,  f  am  lore* 

In  my  bouae  at  Poplar,  along  witli  ibis  old 
ladj,  I  lived  ^iiiei  fiur  Mt  part  of  a  jfw : 
having  had  a  long  spell  oi   tl  J 
lalaatk^  and  harioj  (whkli 


mam  in  me)  takaa  cm  frrer  mlbcr 
ImI.  btmg  alroas  lad  liaartTp  aal  f 
httokl  oo«U  lay  hold  oC 
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Watersby  of  Liverpool  I  chanced  to  lift  up  perils  can  now  take  me  by  siirprise ;  I  ihaU 
my  eyes  from  looking  in  at  a  ship*8  cbrono- !  know  what  to  do  for  the  b^st  in  any  of  them; 
meter  in  a  window,  and  I  saw  him  bearing!  all  the  rest  lies  in  the  higher  aud  gv^^iter 


down  upon  me,  head  on. 
It  is,  personally,   neither    Smithick,  nor 

Wntersby,  that  I  nere  mention,  nor  was  I 

eyer  acquainted  with  any  man  of  either  of 

those  names,  nor  do  I  think  that  there  has 

been  any  one  of  either  of  those  names  in  that 

Liverpool  House  for  ^ears  back.    But,  it  is 

in  reality  the  House  itself  that  I  refer  to ; 

and  a  wiser  merchant  or  a  truer  gentleman 

never  stepped. 
"My  dear  Captain  Eaveuder,"  says  he. 

"  Of  all  the  men  on  earth,  I  wanted  to  see 

you  moat.    I  was  on  my  way  to  you." 

"Well ! "  says  L    "That  looks  as  if  you 

fffere  to  see  me,  don't  it  ?  **    With  that^  I  put 

my  aim  in  his,  and  we  walked  on  towards 

the  Royal  Exchange,  and,  when  we  got  there, 

walked  up  and  down  at  the  back  of  it  whore 

the  Clock-Tower  is.    We  walked  an  hour  atid ; 

more,  for  he  had  much  to  say  to  me.    He  had  j 

a  scheme  for  chartering  a  new  ship  of  their  i 

own  to  take  out  cargo  to  the  diggers  and  emi- ! 

gr.i)it«  in  California,  and  to  buy  and  bring 

back  gold.     Into   the   particulars    of  that 

scheme  I  will  not  outer,  and  I  have  no  right  to 
enter.  All  I  say  of  it,  is,  that  it  was  a  veiT 
original  one,  a  very  fine  one,  a  very  sound 
one,  and  a  very  lucrative  one,  beyond  doiilit. 

He  imparted  it  to  me  as  freely  as  if  C  had 
been  a  part  of  himself.  After  doing  so,  he 
made  me  the  handsomest  sharing  oiier  that 
ever  was  made  to  me,  boy  or  man — or  I  be- 
lieve to  any  other  captain  in  the  Merchant 
Navy — and  he  took  this  round  turn  to  finish 
with  : 

"  luivcnder,  you  are  well  aware  that  the 
la\vle.«sno8s  of  that  coast  and  country  at  pre- 
sent, is  as  special  as  the  circumstunccA  in 
which  it  is  placed.  Crews  of  vessels  outward- 
bound,  desert  as  soon  as  they  make  the  land  ; 
crews  of  vessels  homeward-bound,  sliip  at 
enormous  wages,  with  the  express  intention 

of   murdering  the  captain  and  seizing  the  |  and  I  am  hers  aud  yours,  if  I  can  get  Joi 
goltl  freight ;  no  man  can  trust  another,  and  I  Steadiuian  for  my  chief  mate." 
the  tlevU  seems  let  loose.     Now,"  says  he, 
"you  know  my  opinion  of  you,  and  you  know 
I  am  only  exi>reRfliiig  it,  and  with  no  singu- 
larity, when  I  tell  you  that  you  are  almost 


hands  to  which  I  humbly  commit  mysett*  1] 
On  this  principle  I  have  so  attentively  oon-  I 
sidered  (regarding  it  as  Iny  duty)  all  tha  1 
hazards  I  have  ever  beeu  able  to  think  o(  in  .j 
the  ordinary  way  of  storm,  shipwreck,  and  i 
fire  at  sea,  that  I  hope  I  should  be  prepared  | 
to  do,  in  any  of  those  cases,  whatever  could  (; 
be  done,  to  save  the  lives  entrusted  to  iiy  | 
charge.  J 

As  I  was  thoughtfaly  my  good  friend  no-  i 
pof»ed  that  he  should  leave  me  to  walk  Am  [ 
as  long  as  I  liked,  and  that  T  should  dine  witk  J 
him  by-and-by  at  his  club  in  Pall  MalL  I  ( 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  I  walke«l  up  aal  ^ 
down  there,  quarter-deck  fashion,  a  matter  of  "^ 
a  couple  of  hours  ;  now  and  then  looking  Dp 
at  the  weathercock  as  I  might  have  looked  jj 
up  aloft ;  and  now  and  then  taking  a  look  isiA  J 
Cornhill,  ai  I  might  have  taken  a  look  oht  i 
tlie  side. 

All  dinner-time,  and  all  after-diimer-tiiB^ 
we  talked  it  over  again.  I  gave  him  af 
views  of  his  plan,  and  he  "very  much  appnred 
of  the  same.  I  told  him  I  had  nearij  d»-  ,■ 
cided,  but  not  quite.  "  Well,  well,"  nji  be,  \ 
'Some  down  to  Liverpool  to-morrow  witk  ij 
me,  and  see  the  Golden  Mary.'*  I  libed  ; 
the  name  (her  name  was  Maiy,  vtd  ihe  = 
was  golden,  if  golden  stands  for  gooii),  n  ■ 
I  l)egan  ^o  feel  that  it  was  almost  done  wbeo  ; 
I  said  I  would  go  to  LiverpooL  On  the  aetf 
morning  but  one  we  were  on  board  t^  [i 
Golden  Mary.  I  might  have  known,  fi«  ' 
his  asking  me  to  come  down  and  i>ce  ber,  ' 
what  slie  was.  I  declare  her  to  have  b«& 
tlic  cum  pie  test  and  most  exquisite  BeMtT  , 
that  ever  I  set  my  eyes  upon. 

We  had  inspected  every  timber  in  her,  Msi    i 
had  come  back  to  the  gangway  to  go  ashiw  ', 
from  tlie  dock-basin,  when  I  put  out  my  bafti 
to  my  friend.   "Touch  upon  it,"  says  I,  "ftttl 
touch  heartily.    I  take  command  of  this  f Iiip, 


thfe  only  man  on  whose  integrity,  discretion, 
and  energy — "  &c.,  &c.  For,  I  tlon't  want  to 
re})oat  what  he  said,  though  I  was  aud  am 
sensible  of  it. 

Notwithstanding  my  being,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, quite  ready  for  a  vo}age,  still  I  had 
sonic  doubts  of  this  voyage.  Of  courao  I 
knew,  witliout  being  told,  that  there  were 
peculiar  difficulties  aud  dangers  in  it,  a  h)ng 
way  over  and  above  those  which  attend  all 
voyages.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  I  was 
afraid  to  face  them  ;  but,  in  my  opinion  a 
man  has  no  manly  motive  or  sustaiument  in 
his  own  breast  for  facing  dangers,  unless  he 
hafl  well  considered  wjiat  they  are,  and  is 
able  quietly  to  say  to  himself,  "  None  of  these 


John  Steadiman  had  sailed  with  me  iovi 
vovagt  8.  TIjo  first  voyage,  John  was  thr\ 
mate  ont  to  China,  and  came  home  s^^odpL 
The  other  three  voyages,  he  was  my  Srrt 
0 nicer.  At  this  time  of  chai-terinjj  tt* 
Golden  Mjiry,  he  was  aged  thirty-two.  A 
hririk,  brijrht,  blue-eyed  fellow,  a  very  neit 
figure  and  rather  imder  the  mid«ife  aixe, 
never  out  of  the  way  and  never  in  it^  a  &ce 
that  ]>h'ase«l  everybody  and  that  all  children 
took  to,  a  habit  of  going  about  singing  ai 
cheerily  as  a  blackbii-d,  and  a  perfect  s-iilor. 

We  were  in  one  of  those  Liverj>ool  hackwf- 
coaches  in  less  than  a  minute,  and  we  cnzisei 
about  in  her  upwards  of  tliree  houns  looking 
f<»r  John.  John  had  come  home  from  Vaa 
Diemen's  I^and  barely  a  month  before,  audi 
had  heard  of  him  as  taking  a  frisk  in  Live^ 
]>ool.  We  aake<l  after  hini,  among  maay 
other  places,  at  the  two  hoarding-houses  be 
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was  fondest  of,  atid  we  found  he  b»d  had  a 
w«ek*d  ip*ll  at  each  of  them  ;  but,  he  had 
gone  kere  ah  J  gone  therf^,  iitid  had  sat  ulf 
"  to  lay  out  on  the  main^to'^gidlanl^yani  of  the 
bigheat  W>Iah  momitaiii ''  (ao  be  had  told  the 
peopfe  of  the  hnuee)^  and  where  he  might  he 
then  J  or  when  h«  mtght  corue  back  noliody 
i^oiiJd  teH  n9.  But  it  wna  surprking^  to  be 
ture,  ta  wee  how  every  facG  brightened  tlie 
tnonjeut  there  waa  mention  made  of  the  came 
of  Mr,  Steadiman, 

We  were  taken  abaek  at  meeting  with  no 
better  luck^  and  we  liad  wore  nhip  and  put 
her  head  for  mj  fnouds,  when,  aa  we  were 
jiig-giDg  through  the  sti^ets*,  I  clap  my  eyes 
on  John  himself  coming  out  of  a  tovahop  ! 
He  waa  carrying  a  httJe  boy,  and  caiiJucting 
two  uucoRnnon  pretty  women  to  their  coach ^ 
and  h^  told  me  afterwards  that  he  hari  never 
in  hh  life  seen  one  of  the  three  before,  hnt 
that  he  was  bo  taken  witli  them  on  looking 
iii  at  the  toy^ahop  whUe  they  were  buying 
the  child  a  cranky  Noah's  Ark,  vtry  much 
down  by  the  head,  that  he  had  gone  in  and 
Aaked  the  ia^iies*  perTuissLon  to  treat  him 
to  a  tolerably  correct  Cntter  there  was  in 
the  wiudow,  in  order  that  auch  a  hamlsome 
boy  might  not  grow  up  with  a  lubberly  idea 
of  naT:il  urchlteettire. 

We  st'Xnl  off  and  on  until  the  ladies*, 
coach  ruftii  began  to  give  way,  and  then  we 
hailed  John,  On  kU  coming  aboard  of  na^ 
I  lold  himj  very  gravely,  what  I  had  said  to 
my  friend.  It  struck  him,  as  be  said  himself^ 
ftinidBhipi,  He  was  quite  shaken  by  it. 
**  CajjtJiiii  Eavender,"  were  John  Sti^adiman^a 
worita,  **auch  an  opinion  from  you  Is  true 
commendnlion,  and  111  Bail  round  the  world 
with  yon  for  twenty  years  if  yun  hoist  the 
atgnrd,  and  a  taut  I  by  you  for  ever!"  And 
now  itideed  I  fett  that  it  waa  done,  and  that 
the  Golden  Mary  was  ad  oat. 

Grasi  nevtr  grew  yet  under  tha  feet  of 
Smi thick  and  Wateraby*  The  riggers  were 
out  of  that  ship  in  a  fortnight 'a  time^  and 
we  had  begun  taking  in  cai'go.  John  was 
always  aboard,  seeing  everythingstowcd  with 
his  own  eyi'fi ;  and  whenever  1  went  abtwird 
myaelf,  early  or  late^  whether  he  wus  below 
in  the  buhl,  or  on  dock  at  the  hatchw^iy,  Or 
ovtrhftuling  bis  cabin,  nailing  up  pictures  in 
it  of  the  BInah  Hoses  of  England,  tht?  Blue 
Belles  of  ScQtlandy  and  the  female  Sham- 
rock of  Ireland  r  of  a  certainty  1  heard  Jobxi 
singing  like  a  blackbird. 

Ws  bad  rooni  for  twenty  paasengera.  Our 
sailing  advertisement  waa  uij  sooner  out,tliaij 
we  might  have  taken  these,  twenty  timea  over* 
In  entering  our  men,  I  and  John  (both  to- 
l^eTlier)  Decked  them,  and  we  entered  none 
but  giH>d  hands  —  as  good  as  were  to  be 
foutid  in  that  port.  And  ao,  in  a  good 
ship  of  the  beat  build^  well  owned^  well 
a  V  ranged  J  well  officered,  well  m,anned,  well 
found  in  all  resi^ectij  we  parted  with  our 
pilot  at  a  quarter  paat  four  o'clock  in  the 
ftfternoon  of  the  seventh  of  Mjkrch,  ona  thou- 


sand eight  hundrt?d  mid  fifty-otte,  and  stood 
with  a  fair  wind  out  to  sea. 

It  may  be  easily  believed  that  np  to  that 
time  I  had  hat!  no  leisure  to  be  intimate 
with  my  passen^'erfl.  The  moat  of  them  were 
then  in  tlieir  berths  sea-sick  ;  however^  in 
going  among  them,  tellmg  them  whiit  was 
good  for  them,  pei^uading  them  itut  to  \m 
there,  but  to  come  up  on  dtsck  and  fec.4  the 
brsexe,  and  in  rousing  them  with  a  joke,  or  a 
comfortable  word,  1  made  acrpiaintance  with 
them,  perhapB,  in  a  more  friendly  and  con 6^ 
dential  way  from  Lho  first,  than  I  niight-  have 
done  at  the  cnbin  table. 

Of  my  pa^nenger*^  1  need  only  fiarticularisei 
juat  at  present,  a  brigbt'Sysd^  hloi»ming  young 
wife  who  waa  going  out  to  join  her  huaband 
in  California^  taking  with  her  their  only  child, 
a  little  girl  of  three  yeara  old,  whom  he  had 
nev<^r  seen ;  a  aedate  youn"  woman  iu  black, 
some  five  yeara  older  (atiout  thirty,  as  I 
sflonld  say),  who  waa  going  out  to  join  a 
brother;  and  an  old  gentlemau,  a  good  deal 
like  a  hawk  if  his  eyt-s  bad  l>een  better  and 
not  so  red,  who  w:is  jdways  talking^  morning, 
noon,  and  niglit,  about  the  gold  discovery. 
But*  whether  he  was  making  the  voyage, 
thinking  his  old  arms  could  dig  fur  gold,  or 
whether  hm  specuktirm  wus  to  buy  it^  or, 
to  barter  for  it,  or  to  cheat  for  it,  or  to 
snatch  it  anyhow  from  other  people,  waa 
his  secret.    Ho  kept  Km  secret. 

These  thi'ee  and  the  child  were  tha 
soonest  well.  The  child  was  a  mont  engag- 
ing child,  to  be  sure,  and  very  fond  of  nm ; 
though  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  John 
Steadiman  and  I  were  borne  ou  her  yjretty 
Little  books  in  revere  order,  and  that  be 
was  captain  there,  and  I  wan  mate.  It  waa 
beautiful  to  watch  her  with  John,  und  it 
waa  beautiful  to  watch  John  with  her.  Few 
would  have  thought  it  possible,  to  see  Jolin 
playing  at  bo-peep  Vound  the  mast,  that  he  ^ 
waa  the  man  who  bad  caught  up  an  iron 
bar  and  sti'uck  a  Malay  ami  a  Malte&e 
dead,  as  they  wei'c  gliding  with  tlieir  knives 
down  the  cabin  stair  aboaril  the  liaique  Uld 
England,  when  the  captain  lay  ill  in  hU 
cot,  oS^  Sau^ar  Point,  But  he  was  *,  and 
give  him  hia  back  ngninat  a  bolwaikj  he 
would  have  done  the  aume  by  half  a  do2en 
of  them.  The  name  of  the  yourig  mother  was 
Mrs.  Atbertield,  the  name  of  the  youug  lady  in 
black  was  Miss  ColeshiLW,  and  the  name  of 
the  old  gentleman  was  Mr-  Earx, 

As  the  child  had  a  qnaiktity  of  shining 
fair  h:dr,  clustertug  in  curls  all  alxjut  her 
face,  and  as  her  name  waa  Lucy,  Steadiman 
gave  her  the  name  of  the  Ck>ldch  Lucy. 
So,  we  had  the  Golden  Lucy  and  t)ie  Gulden 
Mary  ;  and  John  kept  up  the  idea  to  that 
extent  aa  he  and  the  child  went  playing 
about  the  deck%  that  1  believe  she  used  t<i 
think  the  ship  ma  alive  somehow— a  slater 
or  companion^  going  to  the  same  phi^e  as 
hera^^ir  She  liked  to  be  by  the  wheel,  and 
in  finfi  weather,  I  bw ^  ^aliavL  l^^Q4V3  "i^^^  ^^^^ 
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whose  trick  it  wan  at  the  wheel,  onlj  to 
hear  her,  sUting  near  my  feet,  talking  to 
the  ship.  Never  had  a  child  such  a  doll 
before,  1  suppose  ;  but  she  made  a  doll  of  the 
Golden  Mar}*,  and  used  to  dress  her  up  by 
tying  ribbons  and  little  bits  of  finery  to  the 
belayiug-pins ;  and  nol»ody  ever  moved  them, 
unless  it  was  to  save  them  from  being  blown 
away. 

Of  course  I  took  charge  of  the  two  Touuff 
women,  and  I  called  them  "  my  dear,**  ana 
they  never  minded,  knowing  that  whatever  I 
said  was  said  in  a  fiitherlv  and  protecting 
spirit.  I  gave  them  their  places  on,  each  side 
of  me  at  dinner,  Mrs.  Atherfield  on  my  right 
and  Miss  Coleshaw  on  my  left ;  and  I  directed 
the  unmarried  lady  to  serve  out  the  break- 
fast, and  the  married  lady  to  serve  out  the 
tea.  Likewise  I  said  to  my  black  steward  in 
their  presence,  **  Tom  Snow,  these  two  ladies 
are  equally  the  mistresses  of  this  house,  and 
do  you  obey  their  orders  equally  ;**  at  whieh 
Tom  laughed,  and  they  all  laughed. 

Old  Mr.  Rarz  was  not  a  pleasant  man  to 
look  at,  nor  yet  to  talk  to,  or  to  be  with,  for  no 
one  could  help  seeing  that  he  was  a  sordid 
and  selfish  character,  and  that  he  had  warped 
further  and  further  out  of  the  straight  with 
time.  Not  but  what  he  was  on  his  best 
behaviour  with  us,  as  everybody  was  ;  for,  we 
had  no  bickering  among  us,  for*ard  or  aft 
I  only  mean  to  say,  he  was  not  the  man 
one  would  have  chosen  for  a  messmate.  If 
choice  there  had  been,  one  might  even  have 
gone  a  few  points  out  of  one's  course,  to  say, 
**  No !  Not  him  !  *'  But,  there  was  one  curious 
inconsistency  in  Mr.  llarx.  Timt  was,  that 
he  took  an  astonishing  interest  in  the  child. 
He  looked,  and,  I  may  add,  he  was,  one 
of  the  last  of  men  to  care  at  all  for  a  child, 
or  to  care  much  for  any  human  creature. 
Still,  he  went  so  far  as  to  be  habitually 
uneasy,  if  the  child  was  long  on  deck,  out  of 
his  sight.  He  was  always  afraid  of  her  falling 
overboard,  or  falling  down  a  hatchway,  or  of 
a  block  or  what  not  coming  down  upon  her 
from  the  rigging  in  the  working  of  tne  ship, 
or  of  her  getting  some  hurt  or  other.  He 
used  to  look  at  her  and  touch  her,  as  if  she 
was  something  precious  to  him.  He  was 
always  solicitous  about  her  not  injuring  her 
health,  and  constantly  entreated  her  mother 
to  be  careful  of  it  This  was  so  much  the 
more  curious,  becanse  the  child  did  not  like 
him,  but  used  to  shrink  away  from  him,  and 
would  not  even  put  out  licr  hand  to 
him  without  coaxing  from  otliers.  I  believe 
that  every  soul  on  board  frequently  noticed 
this,  and  that  not  one  of  us  understood  it. 
However,  it  was  such  a  plain  fact^  that  John 
Steadinian  said  more  than  once  when  old 
Mr.  Rarx  was  not  within  earshot,  that  if 
the  Golden  Mary  felt  a  tenderness  for  the 
dear  old  gentleman  she  carried  in  her  lap, 
she  must  oe  bitterly  jealous  of  the  Golden 
Lucy. 

Before  I  go  any  further  with  this  narrative, 


I  will  state  that  our  ahip  was  a  bar 
three  hundred  ton^,  carryini;  a  en 
eighteen  men,  a  second  mate  in  addit 
John,  a  carpenter,  an  amionrer  or  smit 
two  anprentices  (one  a  Sc«»tch  boy,  pooi 
fellow).  We  had  three  boata  ;  the  Ijo&{ 
capable  of  carrying  twenty- five  men 
Cutter,  capable  of  canying  fifteen  ;  ai 
Surf-boat,  capable  of  eftrr>'iiig  ten. 
down  the  capacitr  of  these  boats  ace 
to  the  numbers  tney  were  really  me 
hold. 

We  had  tastes  of  bad  weather  and 
winds,  of  course  ;  but^  on  the  whole  i 
as  fine  a  run  aa  any  reasonable  man 
expect,  for  sixty  days.  I  then  began  tc 
two  remarks  in  the  ahip^s  liOg  and 
Journal;  first,  that  there  was  an  u 
and  amazing  quantity  of  ice  ;  seconc 
the  nights  were  most  w^ondeifally  di 
spite  of  the  ice. 

For  five  days  and  a  hal^  it  seemed 
useless  and  hopeless  to  alter  thediip*s  < 
so  as  to  stand  out  of  the  war  of  thia  i 
made  what  southing  I  eoald ;  but,  si 
time,  we  were  beset  by  it,  Mrs.  Atbe 
after  standing  by  me  on  deck  once,  In 
for  some  time  in  an  awed  manner  s 
great  bergs  that  surronnded  ns,  said 
whisper,  "  O !  Captain  Bavender,  it  lod 
if  the  whole  solid  earth  had  changed  irt 
and  broken  up  !**  I  said  to  her,  ho^ 
''I  don't  wonder  that  it  doea^  to  yoar 
perieuced  eyes,  my  dear.*'  Biit  I  had  i 
seen  a  twentieth  part  of  the  quantity,  ai 
reality,  I  was  pretty  mach  of  her  opinioi 

However,  at  two  P.M.  on  the  aftemoi 
the  sixth  day,  that  is  to  ciay,  when  we 
sixty-six  days  out,  John  Stead  iman  wh.> 
gone  aloft,  sang  out  from  the  top,  thai 
sea  was  clear  ahead.  Before  four  r. 
strong  breeze  springing  up  right  asten 
were  in  open  water  at  sunset.  The  bi 
then  freshening  into  half  a  gale  of  wind, 
the  Golden  Mary  being  a  very  fast  sailei 
went  before  the  wind  merrily,  all  night 

I  had  thought  it  impoesible  that  it  c 
be  darker  than  it  had  been,  until  the  sun,n] 
and  stars  should  fall  out  of  the  Heavent, 
Time  should  be  destroyed ;  but,  it  had  been; 
to  light,  in  comparison  with  what  it  wasi 
The  darkness  was  so  profound,  that  loo! 
into  it  was  painful  and  oppressive — ^likel 
ing,  without  a  ray  of  light,  into  a  dense  b 
bandage  put  as  close  before  the  eyes  i 
could  be,  without  touching  theni«  I  dou 
the  look-out,  and  John  and  I  stood  in 
bow  side-by-eide,  never  leaving  it  all  iri 
Yet  I  should  no  more  have  known  thii 
was  near  me  when  he  was  silent,  ynth> 
putting  out  my  arm  and  touching  hio,  tl 
I  should  if  he  had  turned  in  and  been  i 
asleep  below.  We  were  not  so  much  look 
ont,  all  of  us,  as  listening  to  the  utmost,  b 
with  our  eyes  and  ears. 

Next  day,  I  found  that  the  mercuiy  in 
barometer,  which  had  risen  steadily  siooe 
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denred  the  iee,  r«TnaTueil  itea<1y.  I  had  Uad 
Terj  good  obs&ryatioM.%  with  now  nnd  tbeu 
llie  ilitarruptiou  of  a  ti^y  or  aoj  eitic**  our 
deptU'tiire*  I  got  the  auu  at  uood,  imd  fuuiiit 
thai  wri  werfs  iti  Lat.  i56'  S.,  Loti^'.  G<.r  W,,  off 
Now  South  Shetlnntl ;  in  Lbe  neighbourhood 
^f  Cape  Horn,  We  were  sixty-aeveu  days 
outf  tlmt  day.  Thti  tihip's  reckoning  was 
aocurately  worked  and  ma^ie  up.  The  ship 
did  her  doty  ailiiiir.tbly,  all  on  board  were 
well,  atid  all  handij  were  aa  a  mart,  eliicjoDtj 
Aod  coritentedf  as  it  was  posslhk  to  be. 

When  the  iji|fht  came  on  again  &B  dark  as 
bcffjrti,  it  was  tli«  eighth  night  I  had  Iteen  on 
deck*  Nor  h&d  I  take  a  loore  than  a  very 
little  aleep  lo  the  day-time,  my  fetation  being 
Always  near  the  helm,  aud  often  at  ii^  while 
we  were  among  the  ice.  Few  but  those  who 
have  tried  it  can  imagine  the  ditticuliy  arid 
pnitrof  only  keeping  the  eyes  open— phyei- 
cwlly  opdn — ^under  such  circumstaneea,  in 
au^h  darkiieas.  They  get  struck  by  the  dark* 
ite«a,  and  blinded  by  the  darkness.  They 
make  patterna  in  it,  and  they  flash  in  it, 
aifl  if  tney  had  gone  out  of  your  head  to 
look  at  you.  On  the  turn  of  midnight,  John 
Steaiiiinaa,  who  was  ak^rt  and  fresh  (for  I 
had  always  made  hini  turn  in  by  day),  said  to 
me,  **  Captain  Baveoderf  I  entreat  of  you  to 
go  below.  I  am  sore  you  can  hardly  stand, 
and  your  voioe  is  getting  weak,  sir.  Go 
beloMT,  and  take  a  little  rest*  III  call  you  if 
&  block  chafes.^^  I  said  to  John  tn  answer^ 
**  Well,  well,  John  I  Let  na  wait  till  the 
turn  of  006  o*ctock,  before  we  talk  about 
that."  I  had  just  had  one  of  the  ship^a 
lanterns  held  upj  that  I  might  see  how  the 
night  went  by  mj  watch,  and  it  waa  then 
twenty  minutes  after  twelve. 

At  tive  minutes  before  one,  John  sang  out 
to  the  boy  to  bnng  the  lantern  a^aln,  and, 
when  I  told  him  onee  more  what  the  time 
was,  entreated  and  prayed  of  me  to  go  below. 
"Captain  Rareuder,"  says  he,  "all's  well; 
we  caii*t  atford  to  have  yon  lahl  up  for  a 
siugle  hour  j  and  I  respeetfully  anil  e^i meetly 
beg  of  you  to  go  below."  The  eud  of  it  was, 
that  1  agreed  to  do  so,  on  the  undeti^tandiug 
that  if  I  faded  to  cotne  up  of  my  owji  accord 
within  three  houi^,  I  Wiis  to  be  pu net u ally 
eaded*  Ifaving  settled  th'it,  I  lefc  John  in 
tbai^t-  But,  I  called  him  to  me  onc;^  afier- 
warda,  to  ask  him  a  question.  I  ha<l  been  to 
look  at  the  barometer,  aud  had  seen  tlie 
m**rcury  still  perfectly  steal  I  y,  and  lu\d  come 
up  the  conipanion  a^ain,  to  take  a  last  look 
alwit  m*? — if  I  can  use  such  a  word  in  refe- 
rence to  such  darknesa — when  I  thought  that 
the  waves,  us  the  Golden  Mary  parted  them 
and  shook  them  otTj  had  a  hollow  sound  in 
them  i  B^methiu^  that  I  fancied  was  a  rather 
unusual  reverberation,  X  was  standing  by 
the  quarter-deck  rati  on  the  starboard  side, 
when  I  caJlefi  John  aft  to  me,  anil  bade  him 
listen.  He  did  so  with  the  j^rtsat^^st  atten- 
tion* Turniiig  to  me  lie  liieii  i*iuJ,  **  R«ly 
upon  it,  Captain  Ravendtrr,  you  luire  been 


without  rest  too  lon^,  aJid  the  novelty  is  only 
in  the  sl^ate  of  your  stmse  of  hearinjr/*  J 
thought  so  too  by  that  tiuiej  nod  I  think  so 
now,  tboui^di  r  <ian  never  know  for  abaulate 
certidu  in  thU  world,  whether  it  was  or  not* 

When  I  left  John  Stead iuian  in  fharge^  the 
ship  was  still  going  at  a  great  rate  throng ii 
the  Witter.  The  wind  still  blew  right  astern. 
Though  she  wa*  making  great  way,  she  wut* 
uuiier  shortened  sail,  and  had  no  more  than 
she  could  eiwily  carry.  All  wai  au«gj  and 
nothing  complalne^h  Thk^re  was  a  pretty  sea 
running,  but  not.  a  very  high  tea  neither, 
nor  at  all  a  confuted  one. 

I  tamed  jn^as  we  seuman  Bay^all  standing* 
The  mesiniiig  of  that,  i^  I  did  not  pull  mj 
clothf?«  off— tro,  not  even  so  much  as  my  coat; 
though  I  did  my  slioe^s,  for  ray  feet  were 
badly  swelled  with  the  deck.  There  was  a 
little  swing-lamp  alight  in  my  cabin.  I 
thought,  aa  I  looked  at  it  before  aliutting  my 
eyes,  that  I  was  so  tired  of  d.atknt^ss,  and 
troubled  by  darkneaa,  that  I  could  have  gone 
to  sleep  best  in  the  miilst  of  a  mdlion  of 
flaming  gas-lights.  That  was  the  last  thought 
I  had  btffore  I  went  off,  except  the  prevailing 
thought  that  I  should  not  be  nble  to  get  to 
sleep  at  ali 

I  dreamed  that  I  was  back  at  Penrith 
again,  and  was  trying  to  get  round  the 
church,  which  had  altered  its  shape  very 
much  since  I  hist  saw  it,  attd  was  cloven  all 
down  the  mitUle  of  the  steeple  in  a  ma»t 
sinifular  maimert  Why  1  wanted  to  get 
round  the  church,  I  don't  know  ;  but,  I  Wits 
aa  anxious  to  do  it  as  if  my  life  dapemled  on 
it.  Indeed,Ibelieveitdid|in  thedream.  For  all 
that,  I  could  not  get  rouud  the  chuich.  I 
WAS  still  trying,  when  I  came  again lit  it  with 
a  violent  shock,  and  was  flung  out  of  my  cot 
against  the  ship's  Mide,  Shrieks  and  a  terrific 
outcry  struck  me  far  harder  than  the  bruising 
timbers,  and  amidst  sounds  of  grituling  and 
crashing,  and  a  heavy  rushing  and  brf?aking 
of  water — sounds  1  underston^d  too  well — I 
made  my  way  on  deck.  It  was  not  an  easy 
thing  to  do,  fur  the  ship  heeled  over  fright- 
fully, and  was  beating  iu  a  furious  manner 

1  could  not  see  the  men  as  t  went  forward, 
but  I  could  hear  that  they  were  hauling  in 
siiil,  iu  disorder,  I  had  my  trumpet  in  my 
hand,  and,  after  directing  aud  encou raging 
them  in  this  till  it  waij  done,  I  hailed 
firut  John  Bteadiman,  and  tlien  my  second 
mate,  Mr.  William  Ramea.  Both  answered 
clearly  and  steadily.  Now,  I  had  practised 
them  and  all  my  orew,  as  I  have  ever  made 
it  a  eUBt4:}m  to  practise  all  who  sail  w4th  nie, 
to  takti  et^rtain  b tuitions,  and  wait  my  orth^rs, 
in  ciu^e  of  any  imexpected  crisis.  When  my 
voice  was  heard  hailing,  and  their  voices 
were  heard  answering,  I  waa  awitre,  Ih rough 
'jXi  the  nofses  of  the  alilp  and  sea,  ami  all  the 
crying  of  the  pasnengera  b«low,  that  ih<fre 
was  a  pause.  "Are  you  reudy,  Raniei  ?*' — 
**  Aye,  aye,  sir !  **— **  Thea  U-^Kt.  vv\v,iftx  Ci^*«. 
sike  I"     Vn  ^ mam«x^\i  \\<a  *a.\A  iil\*wS^^^  ^«i% 
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burning  )>lae-lights,  and  tjie  ahip  and  all  on 
board  seemed  to  be  encloseil  in  a  mist  of  light, 
under  a  great  black  dome. 

The  light  shone  up  so  high  that  I  could  see 
the  huge  Iceberg  upon  which  we  had  struck , 
cloven  at'  the  top  and  down  the  middle, 
exactly  like  Penritn  Church  in  my  dream.  At 
the  same  moment  I  could  see  the  watch  last  re- 
lie ved, crowding  up  and  down  on  deck ;  I  could 
see  Mrs.  Athertiela  and  Miss  Coleshaw  thrown 
about  on  the  top  of  the  companion  as  they 
struggled  to  bring  the  child  up  from  below  ; 
I  couhl  see  that  the  masts  were  going  with 
the  shock  and  the  beathig  of  the  ship;  I 
could  see  the  frightful  breach  stove  in  on  the 
Btarboard  side,  half  the  length  of  the  vessel, 
and  the  sheathing  and  timbers  spirting  up  ; 
I  could  see  that  the  Cutter  was  disabled,  in  a 
wreck  of  broken  fragments  ;  ajid  I  could  see 
every  eye  tunied  uuon  me.  It  is  my  belief 
that  if  there  had  been  ten  thousand  eyes 
there,  I  should  have  seen  them  all,  with  their 
different  looks.  And  all  this  in  a  moment 
But  yuu  must  consider  what  a  moment. 

I  saw  the  men,  as  they  looked  at  me,  fall 
towards  their  appointeci  stations,  like  good 
men  and  true.  If  she  had  not  righted,  they 
could  have  done  very  little  there  or  anywhere 
but  die^not  that  it  is  little  for  a  man  to 
die  at  his  post — I  mean  they  could  have  done 
nothing  to  save  the  passengers  and  themselves. 
Happily,  however,  the  violence  of  the  shock 
with  which  we  had  so  determinedly  borne  down 
direct  on  that  fatal  Iceberg^  as  if  it  had  been 
our  destination  instead  of  our  destruction, 
had  80  smashed  and  pounded  the  ship  that 
she  got  off  in  this  same  iiiHtaut,  and  righted. 
I  did  not  want  the  carpenter  to  tell  me  she 
was  filling  and  going  down  ;  I  could  see 
and  hear  that.  I  gave  Raines  the  word  to 
lower  the  Long-boat  and  the  Surf-boat,  and  I 
myself  told  oiF  the  men  for  each  duty.  Not 
one  hung  back,  or  came  before  the  other.  I 
now  whispered  to  John  Steadiuiun,  *' John, 
I  stand  at  the  gangway  here,  to  see  every 
soul  on  boai'd  safe  over  the  side.  You  shall 
have  the  next  post  of  honor,  and  shall  be 
the  last  but  one  to  leave  tiie  ship.  Bring 
up  the  i)assenger3,  and  range  them  behind 
me  ;  ana  put  what  provision  and  water  you 
can  get  at,  in  the  lM)at8.  Ciist  your  eye 
for'ard,  John,  and  you'll  see  you  have  not  a 
moment  to  lose." 

My  noble  fellows  got  the  boats  over  the 
side,  as  orderly  as  I  ever  saw  boats  lowered 
with  any  sea  running,  and,  when  they  were 
launched,  two  or  three  of  the  nearest  men  in 
them  as  they  held  on,  rising  and  falling  with 
the  swell,  called  out,  looking  up  at  me,  *'  Cap- 
tain Ilavender,  if  anything  goes  wrong  witli 
us  and  you  are  saved,  remember  we  stood 
by  you  ! "  —  "We'll  all  stand  by  one  another 
aHhore,  yet,  please  God,  my  lads  I  "  says  I. 
"  Hold  on  bravely,  and  be  tender  with  the 
women." 

The  women  were  an  example  to  us.  They 
treirihJed  very  much,  but  Ibey  viwe  c^\e^ 


and  perfectly  collected.  "  Ki»9  rae,  Capii 
Ravender,"  says  Mrs.  AtUertield,  **  and  G 
in  Heaven  bless  you,  you  good  oian  ! "  •• : 
dear,"  says  I,  "  those  wonla  arc  better  for ; 
than  a  Ufe-boat."  I  held  her  diild  in  i 
arms  till  she  was  in  the  boat,  and  then  kin 
the  child  and  handed  her  safe  down.  I  m 
said  to  the  people  in  her,  "  You  have  i 
your  freight,  ray  lads,  all  bat  me,  and  1 1 
not  coming  yet  awhile.  Pull  away  from  t 
ship,  and  keep  off !  '* 

That  was  the  Long-boat.  Old  Mr.  Ba 
was  one  of  her  complement^  and  he  was  t 
only  passenger  who  had  greatly  misbebai 
since  the  ship  struck.  Other:i  had  l>eeii 
little  wihl,  which  was  not  to  be  wondered 
and  not  very  biameable  ;  but,  he  ha<i  nuKH 
lamentation  and  uproar  which  it  was  (u 
gerous  for  the  people  to  hear,  as  there 
always  contagion  in  weakness  and  sel&ihBe 
His  incessant  cry  had  been  that  he  loi 
not  be  separated  from  the  child,  that 
couldn't  see  the  child,  and  that  he  and  ti 
child  must  go  together.  He  had  even  trk 
to  wrest  the  child  out  of  my  arms,  tbit  fa 
might  keep  her  in  his.  ^  Mr.  Karx,"  aid 
to  him  when  it  came  to  that,  "  I  have  a  iotiik 
pistol  in  my  pocket ;  and  if  you  don't  itu 
out  of  the  gangway,  and  keep  perfectly  qitrt, 
shall  shoot  you  through  the  heart,  if  yoakv 
got  one."  Says  he,  "You  won't  do'mordf 
Captain  Ravender?"  "  No^  sir,"  says  1," 
won't  murder  forty-four  people  to  hums 
you,  but  I'll  shoot  you  to  save  them."  Afe 
that,  he  was  nuiet,  and  stood  shivering  i  lit* 
way  off,  untu  I  named  him  to  go  over  tl 
side. 

The  Long-boat  being  cast  off,  the  Sarf-bo 
was  soon  filled.  There  only  reniaiue<i  aboi 
the  Golden  Mary,  John  JMullion  tiie  ru; 
who  had  kept  on  burning  the  Mue-lighi8(ui 
who  had  lighted  every  new  one  at  every  c 
one  before  it  went  out,  as  quietly  as  if  he  li 
been  at  an  illumination)  ;  John  Steailinia 
and  myself.  I  hurried  those  two  into  t 
Surf-boat,  called  to  them  to  keep  off,  a 
waited  with  a  grateful  and  relieved  heart  i 
the  Long-boat  to  come  and  take  me  in,  if  s 
could.  I  looked  at  my  watch,  and  it  show 
me,  by  the  blue-light,  ten  minutes  j>ast  t¥ 
They  lost  no  time.  As  soon  as  she  was  ne 
enough,  I  swung  myself  in  to  her,  and  ciil 
to  the  men,  "  With  a  will,  lads  !  Slie's  re» 
ing  ! "  We  were  not  an  inch  too  far  out 
the  inner  vortex  of  her  going  down,  when,  1 
the  blue-light  which  John  Mullion  still  l>ur 
in  the  bow  of  the  Surf-boat,  we  *iw  h 
lurch,  and  plunge  to  the  bottom  head-fur 
most.  The  child  cried,  weeping  wildly,"' 
the  dear  Golden  Mary!  O  look  at  tef 
Save  her!  Save  the  poor  Golden  Maiyl 
And  then  the  light  burnt  out,  and  the  blftc 
dome  seemed  to  come  down  upon  us. 

I  suppose  if  we  had  all  st-ood  a-top  of 
mountain,  and  seen  the  whole  remainder 
the  world  sink  away  from  under  us,  we  cou 
'\iTCt^'^\v"Ks<i  ^^\\.Tfikax^  ^Avocked  and  solitai 
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ibaa  we  did  when  w«  knew  we  were  alone 
on  the  wirle  ocean,  and  that  the  beautifal 
ship  iu  which  m<3St  of  us  had  l^jcii  8LK!urely 
aaieep  witbla  half  an  hour  was  gone  for  ever. 
There  was  an  awful  atienf^e  in  our  bo^t,  and 
auch  a  kind  of  palsy  on  the  rowers  and  the 
man  at  the  mdderf  that  I  felt  they  were 
scarcely  keeping  her  before  the  aea,  I  apoke 
OHt  then,  and  said,  "Let  every  one  here  thank 
the  Lord  for  our  prefer  ration  !  ^^  All  the 
voiees  answered  (even  the  cbild'a),  **  We  thank 
the  Lord  I  **  I  then  said  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
'  and  all  Jmnds  a^d  it  after  me  with  a  nolemu 
murmuring.  Then  Igavetlse  word**Che©rilyi 

0  men,  Cherrily  I  "  and  I  felt  tlmt  tbey  were 
handling  the  boat  again  as  a  boat  ought  to  be 
handUd. 

The  Surf- boat  now  burnt  an^>tber  blue- 
light  to  show  ua  where  they  were,  and  we 
made  for  her,  and  laid  our^elve^  aa  nearly 
alongside  of  her  aa  we  dared,  I  had  always 
kept  my  boats  with  a  coil  or  two  of  good 
stout  MmS  in  eaeh  of  them,  so  both  boats 
bad  a  rope  at  hand.  We  made  a  shifty  with 
much  Itibor  and  trouble,  to  get  near 
enough  to  one  another  to  divide  the  b^ne- 
lighta  (they  were  no  use  after  that  night,  for 
the  sea* water  soon  got  at  them),  and  to  get  a 
tow»rope  out  between  us.  A IL  ni^ht  lorj^  we 
kept  togetbeFf  sometimes  obliged  to  caat  off 
the  rope,  and  sometimes  getting  it  out  agam, 
and  all  ofua  wearying  for  the  morning — which 
Appeared  ao  long  in  coming  that  old  Mn  Rarx 
screamed  out^  in  spite  of  his  fears  of  me, 
**  The  world  is  drawing  to  an  end,  &nd  the 
iiin  will  never  rise  any  more  I " 

When  the  day  broke^  1  found  that  we  were 
all  huddled  logether  in  a  mi^raUe  manner. 
We  were  tJeep  m  the  water ;  being,  as  I  found 
on  muBteriugp  thtrtj-one  in  number,  or  at 
ka£t  six  too  many*  In  the  Surf-boat  they 
were  fourteen  in  number^  being  at  len^t  four 
too  many*  The  first  thing  I  did,  waa  to  get  my- 
self paii^ed  to  the  rudder — which  I  took  from 
that  time— and  to  get  Mrs.  Atherlield,  her 
child,  and  Miss  Ooleahaw^  passed  on  to  sit 
next  me*  As  to  old  Mr.  Barx,  I  put  htm  in 
the  bow,  as  far  from  us  aa  I  could.  And  I  put 
some  of  the  best  men  near  us,  in  order  that  if 

1  shauld  drop,  there  might  be  a  skilful  haJid 
reacly  to  take  the  helm. 

Ine  sea  moderating  as  the  sun  came 
Qp,  though  the  sky  was  cloudy  and  wild,  we 
spoke  the  other  boat,  to  know  what  stores 
they  bad,  and  tn  overhaul  what  we  had,  I 
had  a  compass  in  my  |K)cket,  a  small  tele- 
MeQjm,  a  double-baiTelled  ptstol,  a  knife,  and  a 
fire-box  and  matches.  Moat  of  my  men  had 
knives,  and  some  liad  a  little  tobacco ;  some,  a 
pipe  as  well.  We  had  a  mug  among  us,  atui 
an  iron -spoon.  As  to  provisions,  there  were 
in  my  boat  two  Ijags  of  biscuit,  one  piece  of 
rftw  beef,  one  piece  of  raw  pork,  a  Kig  of 
coffee,  roasted  but  not  ground  (thrown  in,  1 
loisgiQe,  by  mistake,  for  something  else),  two 
■mail  casks  of  water,  and  about  half-a^^gallon 
of   mm  in  a  keg.    The  Surf-boat,  aaviag 


rather  more  rum  than  we,  and  fewer  to  drink 
it,  gave  us,  as  I  estimated,  another  quart  int 
our  ke^T.  Ill  return,  we  gave  them  three 
double- baodfuls  of  eoQee,  tit-d  up  in  a  piece  of 
a  handkerchief ;  they  reported  that  the^  had 
aboard  besides^  a  bag  of  biscuit^  a  piece  ot  bee(^ 
a  small  cask  of  water,  a  small  box  of  lemons, 
and  a  Dutch  cheese.  It  took  a  long  timrs 
to  make  these  exchanges,  and  th«y  w^re  not 
made  without  risk  to  both  parties  ;  the  £eiL 
running  quite  high  enoU|;h  to  make  uur 
approaching  near  to  one  another  very  hn^sarti- 
ouB.  In  the  bun<Ue  with  the  eotleej  I  con- 
veyed to  John  Stead i man  (who  bad  a  ship  s 
compass  with  him),  a  paper  wintU^n  iu 
pencil,  and  torn  tVom  my  pocket-book,  con* 
taining  the  course  I  meant  to  steer,  in  tlto 
hope  of  making  land,  or  being  picked  hjj  by 
some  vessel — 1  say  in  the  hope,  tliougb  1  had 
little  hope  of  either  deliverance.  1  then 
sang  out  to  him,  so  as  all  might  hear,  that  if 
we  two  boats  could  live  or  die  tos^ether,  we 
would  ;  but,  that  if  we  should  be  parte*!  by 
the  weather,  and  join  company  no  more,  they 
should  have  our  prayers  and  blessings,  and 
we  asked  for  theii-s.  We  then  gave  them 
three  cheers,  which  they  returneil,  and  I  saw 
the  men's  heads  droop  iu  both  boata  as  they 
fell  to  their  oars  again. 

These  arrangements  had  occupied  the  gene* 
ral  attention  advantageously  for  all,  thuugh 
(lis  I  eipressed  in  the  la^t  sentence)  they 
ended  in  a  sorrowfal  feeling.  1  now  said  a 
few  wonla  to  my  fellow-voysffers  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  small  stock  of  food  on  which  our 
lives  depended  if  they  were  preserved  from 
the  great  deep,  and  on  the  rigid  necessity  of 
our  eking  it  out  in  the  most  frugal  manner. 
One  and  all  replied  that  whatever  alio  wan  cu 
I  thought  beet  to  lay  down  should  be  strictly 
kept  to.  We  made  a  pair  of  scales  out  of  a 
thin  scrap  of  iron-platiug  and  i^ume  twine, 
{md  I  got  together  for  weights  such  of  the 
heaviest  buttons  among  us  as  1  calculated 
made  up  some  fraction  over  two  ounces.  This 
was  the  allowance  of  solid  food  served  out 
once  a-'duy  to  each,  from  that  time  to  the  end ; 
with  the  addition  of  a  cotfee* berry,  or  e.ime- 
times  half  a  one,  when  the  weather  was  very 
tair,  for  breakfast.  We  had  nothing  else 
whatever,  but  half  a  pint  of  water  each  |>«r 
day,  and  sometimes,  when  we  were  cohlesi. 
ami  weakest)  a  teaspoon ful  of  rum  esich, 
served  out  aa  a  dram.  I  know  how  learnedly 
it  can  be  shown  that  rum  is  poisun,  but  1 
also  know  that  in  this  caae^  as  in  jdl  similar 
cases  I  have  ever  read  of— which  are  nume- 
rous— no  words  can  express  the  comfort  and 
sijpix^rt  derived  from  it.  Nor  have  I  th«s 
leiist  doubt  that  it  saved  the  live?  of  far 
more  than  half  our  number*  Having  men- 
tioned half  a  pint  of  water  as  our  daily 
allowance,  I  ought  to  obaerve  that  sometime 
we  had  leis^  and  aometimes  we  hud  more  ;  for, 
much  rain  fell,  and  we  caught  it  in  a  canvas 
stretched  for  the  purpose. 
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year,  and  in  that  tenipestuous  part  of  the  j  in  his  place,  ■•  he  looked  mistilj  ofrer  the 
worlil,  we  shipwrecked  people  rose  and  fell  I  sea.  When  it  happened  to  be  long  before  I 
with  the  wares.      It  is  not  my  intention  could  catch  his  eye,  he  would  go  on  moaning 


to  relate  (if  I  can  avoid  it),  such  circum- 
stances appertain! ni;  to  our  doleful  condition 
as  haye  been  better  told  in  many  other  narra- 


all  the  time  in  the  dismallest  manner ;  biity 
when  our  looks  met,  he  would  brighten  asd 
leave  off.    I  almost  always  got  the  imprcs- 


tivcs  of  the  kind  than  I  can  be  expected  to  tell ;  sion  that  he  did  not  know  what  sound  he  hsd 
them.  I  will  only  note,  in  so  many  passing  >  been  making,  but  that  he  thought  he  bsd 
words,  that  day  after  day  and  night  after  \  been  humming  a  tune. 

night,  we  received  the  sea  upon  our  backs  to  |  Our  sufferings  from  cold  and  wet  were  fiir 
prevent  it  from  swamping  the  boat;  that i greater  than  our  sufferings  from  hanger, 
one  party  was  always  kept  baling,  and  that  We  mnnaged  to  keep  the  child  warm  ;  hot,! 
every  hat  and  cap  among  us  soon  got  worn  doubt  if  any  one  else  among  us  ever  wai 
out,  though  patclied  up  fifty  times,  as  the  warm  for  five  minutes  together ;  and  the 
only  vessels  we  had  for  that  service ;  that ;  shivering,  and  the  chattering  of  teeth,  wen 
another  })arty  lay  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  sad  to  hear.    The  child  cried  a  little  at  fint 


boat,  while  a  third  rowed  ;  and  that  we  were 
Soon  all  in  boils  and  blistera  and  rags. 

The  ottier  boat  was  a  source  of  such 
anxious  interest  to  all  of  us  that  I  used  to 
wonder  whether,  if  we  were  saved,  the  time 
could  ever  come  when  the  survivors  in  this 
boat  of  ours  could  be  at  all  indifferent  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  survivors  in  that.  We  got  out 
a  tow-rope  whenever  the  weather  permitted, 
but  that  did  not  often  happen,  and  how  we 
two  parties  kent  within  the  same  horizon,  as 
we  did,  He,  who  mercifully  permitted  it  to 
be  so  for  our  consolation,  only  knows.  I 
never  shall  forget  the  looks  with  which,  when 
the  morning  light  came,  we  used  to  gaze 
about  us  over  the  stormy  waters,  for  the  other 
boat  We  once  parte<l  company  for  seventy- 
two  hours,  and  we  believed  them  to  have 
gone  down,  as  they  did  us.  The  joy  on  both 
nitios  when  we  c-ime  witliin  view  of  one 
aiiotiicr  again,  had    something   in   a    man- 


for  her  lost  playfellow,  The  Golden  Marj; 
but  hardly  ever  whimpered  afterwards  ;  aud 
when  tlie  state  of  the  weather  made  it  poi- 
sible,  she  used  now  and  then  to  be  held  op  io 
the  arms  of  some  of  na,  to  look  over  the  set 
for  John  Steadiman*s  boat.  I  see  the  golden 
hair  and  the  innocent  face  now,  between  me 
and  the  driving  clouds,  like  an  Angel  goiiy 
to  fly  away. 

It  had  happened  on  the  second  dAy,tovanis 
night,  that  Mrs.  Atherfield,  in  getting  I^ttiC 
Lucy  to  sleep,  sang  her  a  song.  She  kid  a 
soft,  melodious  voice,  and,  when  she  hti 
finished  it,  our  people  up  aud  begged  (a 
another.  She  sang  them  another,  snd 
after  it  had  fallen  dark  ended  with  the 
Evening  Ifymn.  From  that  time,  whenerer 
anything  could  be  heard  above  the  ses  mi  \ 
wind,  and  while  she  had  any  voice  left^  nothiss 
would  serve  the  people  but  that  she  slioQU 
sini:  at  sunset.    She  always  did,  and  alw&yi 


nt;r  Divine  in  it;    each  w.ih  so  forgetful  of  ended  with  the  Evening  Hymn.     We  moetlj 


in^lividual  Huffuring,  in  tears  of  delight 
and  sympathy  for  the  peo])lo  in  the  other 
boat. 

I  have  been  wantini:  to  get  round  to  the 
individual  or  personal  jKirt  of  my  subject,  as 
I  call  it,  (Old  the  foregoing  incident  puts  me 
in  the  right  way.  The  patience  and  good 
dinposiiion  ai)OHrd  of  u«,  was  wonderful.  I 
was  not  surprisetl  by  it  in  tlie  women  ;  for,  all 
men  lx)rn  of  women  know  what  great 
qu.ilitics  they  will  show  when  men  will  fail ; 
but,  I  own  I  was  a  little  surprised  by  it  in  some 
of  tiie  men.  Among  ono-and-thirty  people 
as?t-mbleil  at  tlie  best  of  times,  there  will 
usually,  1  should  say,  be  two  or  three  un- 
ceriiiin  tempers.  I  knew  that  I  had  more 
tliMU  one  rough  tom|ier  with  me  among  my 
own  jx'ople,  for  1  had  chosen  those  for  the 
Long-l)o.'it  lliat  I  might  have  them  under  my 
eye.  liut,  they  softened  under  their  misery, 
anii  were  jls  considerate  of  the  ladies,  and  as 
couipjissionate  of  the  child,  as  the  best  among 
us,  or  among  men — they  could  not  have  been 
more  so.  I  hoanl  scarcely  any  complaining. 
The  party  lying  down  would*  nic»au  a  good 
ileal  in  their  sleep,  an«l  I  would  often  notice 
a  man — not  always  the  same  man,  it  is  to  be 
understood,  but  nearly  all  of  them  at  one 
ti/uc  or  otlier — sitting  moauiu'^  at  l\\a  oar,  ox 


took  up  the  last  line,  and  shed  tears  when  it  ', 
was  done,  but  not  miserably.  We  Lid  , 
a  prayer  night  and  morning,  also,  when  ths  ] 
weather  allowed  of  it 

Twelve  nights  and  eleven  days  we  had  been    • 
driving  in  the  boat,  when  old  Ar.  Itarx  hegsa    1 
to  be  delirious,  and  to  cry  out  to  nie  to  thn>w    ; 
the  gold  overboard  or  it  would  sink  us,  and 
we  should  alll>e  lost.   For  days  past  the  child 
had  been  declining,  and  that  was  the  great 
cause  of  his  wildness.    He  had  been  over  luid 
over  again  shrieking  out  to  me  to  give  her 
all  the  remaining  meat,  to  give  her  all  ths    ■: 
remaining  rum,  to  save  her  at  any  cost,  or  we     I 
should  all  be  ruined.    At  this  time,  she  lay  in 
her  mother's  arms  at  my  i'eet.     One  of  her    -j 
little    hands    was    almost    always    cree])io2 
about    her  mother's  neck   or   chin.     I  had 
watched  the  wasting  of  the  little  hami,  aud  I 
knew  it  was  nearly  over. 

The  ol<l  mau*s  cries  were  so  discoriiast  j 
with  the  mother  8  love  and  submission,  tint  j 
1  called  out  to  him  in  an  angry  voice,  unlett  ^ 
he  held  his  peace  on  the  iustant,  I  wonU  j 
order  him  to  be  knocked  on  the  head  and  ■! 
thrown  overb<^inl.  He  was  mute  then,  until  ,j 
the  child  died,  very  ]»e::.  ully,  »n  hour  after-  ^ 
wards :  which  was  known  to  all  in  the  boat 
\^^  l\i<^tkvot.UttT*« bteakiu^^  out  into  lauientationi    'I 
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for  the  first  time  «inee  the  wreck — for,  site 
iuul  great  fortitacle  and  coufitaucjTf  thou^^b 
fibe  was  &  little  gentle  troinaii.  Old  Mr. 
Batx  tbeti  beeame  quite  nngoveruable,  tear- 
ing what  rag«  he  hiul  od  liitit,  raging  in  ini- 
precfttJaDs,  mud  calling  to  me  that  if  I  bad 
thrown  the  gold  overboard  (alwaja  the  gold 
viib  him  !)  I  mtgbt  have  naYed  the  ehild, 
**And  now,'*  eajs  be,  in  a  terrible  voiee, 
"we  ehaiL  fouDder^  &iid  all  go  to  the 
Peril,  fur  our  iliis  wiUeiDk  us,  when  we  have 
no  innoeetit  child  to  bear  tia  op  1  ^^  We  go 
dteeov^freJ  with  amaxemeutr  that  this  old 
wretch  had  only  «ared  for  the  life  of  the 
pretty  little  creature  dear  to  all  of  ua,  beoiiaHe 
of  tbe  influeDca  hif  siipi^r»tLtiouiily  hoped  nbe 
might  bnve  in  prefterving  him  i  Altogether 
it  waa  t4K>  inuch  for  the  emtth  or  armourer^ 
who  was  sittiug  Bext  the  old  man,  to  bt^an 
He  took  biru  by  the  throat  and  rolled  him 
tmder  th«  thwarts,  where  he  laj  at  ill  enough 
ibr  hotir^  afterwa^ila^ 

All  tbftt  thirteenth  night,  Mies  ColeebaWj 
Ijbg  across  tny  kneas  as  1  kept  tbe  helm, 
Gomfurted  and  supported  tbe  poor  mother. 
Her  child,  covered  with  a  pea-jacket  of  mioe, 
lay  in  her  lap.    It  troiibteil  me  all  idght  to 
ifaink  that  there  waa  do  Prajt^r-Book  among 
WBy  and  that  I  could  remember  but  very  few 
of  the  exact  words  of  the  burial    service.* 
Wh^n   I  stood   up  at  broad  day,  all  knew  t 
wiat  was  going  to  be  tlonej  and  I  noticed  { 
tbat  my  poor   fell  owe   Juade  the   motion  ofj 
uncoftmag  their  beads,  thoitf^h  their  bearls ' 


}md  been  stark  bare  to  tbe  ukv  and  sea  for 


many  a  weary  hour,  Tbi^re  was  a  lons"  heavy  | 
cw^ll  oiij  but  otherwise  it  was  afidr  morning,  \ 
M3Ad  there  were  bruaii  fields  of  aunbght  on  the  { 
ves  in  tbe  east.  I  aaid  no  more  than  this*  I 
1  mn  the  He^urreettOD  and  tba  Life,  saith  | 
ItliQ  ljt*nL  He  na^ised  the  daughter  of  Jairtis . 
Mhe  luler^  and  aaid  ahe  was  not  dead  hot  | 
Irpt,  He  rais^  Uie  widow%  son.  He  arose  I 
me  If,  and  was  seen  of  many.  He  loved  • 
children,  eayLng  Buffer  them  to  come  ; 
m«  and  rebuke  them  not^  fur  of  such  is  ^ 
kingdom  of  Heavt^n.  In  Hi  a  name,  my  i 
ids,  and  committed  to  His  merciful  gooff-  i 
With  those  words  I  In  id  my  roui4h  I 
fiipe  toftly  on  tlie  pL"ici<l  little  forehead,  and 
btirle«i  tiie  Gohlen  Lucy  in  tbe  grave  of  the 
Golden  Mary, 

Having  mid  it  on  my  mind  to  relate  the  end 

ttf  tbia    dear  littk   child,  I   have  omitted 

etbinf^  ftom  its  exact  place,  which  1  will 

pply  here*    It  will  come  quite  as  well  here 

anywhere  elae, 

reseeiog  that  if  the  boat  lived  through 

atormy  weather,  the  time  must  come,  and 

come,  when  we  Bb^>u]d  have  absolutely 

morsel    Uj    eat,  I  had   one    morneutous 

lint  often  in  my  tbougiits.  Aithou^di  1  bad, 

'4   be  fort!  thrtt^  tuUy  e^tisfieJ  my^lf  that 

int»taucea  in  wbtcb  human  bemga  in  the 

distress  liave  fed  upoti  eaich  otlier^  are 

~'ngly  few,  and  haFi»  veiy  seldom  indeed 

tver)  occui'Ted  when  ih& peoph  in  distress, 


!  however  dreadful  their  extremity,  have  been 

i  accuatijmed  to  moderate  forbearance  and 
;  restraint — 1  any,  though  I  bad,  long  befii***?, 
I  quite  satidied  my  mind  on  thia  topic,  I  felt 
doubtful  whether  there  migiit  not  li^'ive  been 
in  fonner  c^iaes  some  Uarni  and  dang\*r  from 
keepiui?  it  out  of  sii^hkand  preteiulmg  not  U> 
think  of  it.  I  felt  doubtful  whetbrr  soma 
minds,  growing  weak  with  fasting  and  expcK 
sure,  aiLd  having  such  a  tern  lie  itlea  to  dwell 
upon  in  aeciet,  might  nut  magnify  it  untiHt 
got  to  have  an  awful  attmetion  about  it 
This  was  not  a  new  thought  of  mine,  for  it 
had  grown  out  of  my  reading.  However,  It 
came  over  me  stronger  than  it  boti  ever 
done  before — a^  it  bad  refljw>n  for  doing 
—in  the  boat,  and  on  the  fourth  day  I 
decided  that  I  would  bring  out  iuto  tbe 
light  that  unformed  fear  wliicb  mujit  liavis 
been  more  or  less  darkly  in  every  bmiii 
among  us.  Therefore,  as  a  means  of  DegirlliDg 
the  time  aud  impiring  hope^  I  gave  thi;m  the 
beat  summary  in  my  power  of  Bbgh's  voyag* 
of  more  than  three  thousand  mil«rs,  bi  an 
open  boat,  after  the  Mutiny  of  the  Bouiity, 
imd  of  the  wonderful  prenrralioo  of  that 
boat's  crew«  Tiiey  Llstensd  Uircoii^hout  with 
great  interest,  and  I  concluded  by  telling 
them^  that^  in  my  opimon^  tlie  happiest 
circumstance  in  tiie  whole  uarrattve  mMBt 
that  Bligh,  who  was  no  delicate  man 
either,  hsd  solemnly  placed  it  on  re- 
cord therein  tlmt  be  was  sure  and  certain 
that  under  no  conceivable  circum!^tcLnces 
whatever,  would  that  emaciated  party  who 
bad  gone  through  ail  tbe  pains  of  famine,  have 
preyed  on  one  another*  I  cannot  il  <f scribe 
the  visible  relief  which  this  apread  through 
the  boat^  and  how  tbe  tears  stoo^l  in  every 
eye.  From  that  time  I  was  as  wrtl  convinced 
as  Dligb  himself  that  there  was  no  ilangeTp 
and  that  this  phantom,  at  any  rate,  did  not 
haunt  us. 

Now,  it  was  a  part  of  Bligh*s  e^tpenenoe 
that  when  the  people  in  his  boat  were  moat 
cast  down,  nothmg  did  tbem  so  much  good  ai 
hearing  a  story  told  by  one  of  their  number^ 
When  I  mentioned  that,  I  aaw  that  it  struck 
the  general  attention  as  much  as  it  did  my 
own,  for  I  bad  not  thought  of  it  until  I  oaiiM 
to  it  in  my  summary.  This  waa  on  the  day 
afler  Mi-s,  Atberfield  first  sang  to  us.  I  pro^ 
posed  that  whenever  the  weather  would 
jjcrmit,  we  should  have  a  story  two  hours 
after  dinner  (I  always  ksued  the  allowance  X 
have  mentioned,  at  one  o*clock  ami  called  it 
by  tliat  name),  as  well  as  our  sottg  at,  sunset 
The  proposal  waa  received  with  a  cLetTful 
aatisfactitm  that  warm«d  my  heart  within 
me  f  and  I  do  not  say  too  much  when  X  say 
tiiiit  those  two  periods  in  the  four-and-twenty 
hours  were  expected  with  positive  pleasure, 
and  were  really  enjoyed,  by  all  hauils^. 
Spectres  as  we  soon  were  ia  our  botlUr| 
wanting,  our  una^maiiona  3^  Tvt*\*'Wi<'v^\^aa 
the  groaa  l\ea\\  uyoTX  ovir  \s^\v«a.  i\\i*vi  *»^ 
Adventure,  twQ  ^  li^a  gt^ia  ®S^^^  Ytq^^ 
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dence  to  mankind,  could  oharln  us  long  after 
that  was  lost 

The  wind  was  almost  always  against  a^  after 
the  second  day  ;  and  for  many  Jays  toc;ether 
we  could  not  nearly  hold  our  own.  We  liad 
all  varieties  of  bad  weather.  Wo  had  rain, 
hail,  snow,  wind,  mist^gthunder  and  lightning. 
Still  the  boats  lived  through  the  heavy  seas, 
and  still  we  perishing  people  rose  and  fell 
with  the  great  waves. 

Sixteen  nights  and  fifteen  days,  twenty 
nights  and  nineteen  days,  twenty-four  nights 
and  twenty-tliree  days.  So  the  time  went  on. 
Disheartening  as  I  knew  that  our  progress, 
or  want  of  progress,  must  be^  I  never  deceived 
them  as  to  my  calculations  of  it.  In  the  first 
place,  I  felt  that  we  were  all  too  near  eter- 
nity for  deceit ;  in  the  second  place,  I  knew 
that  if  I  failed,  or  died,  the  man  who  followed 
me  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the  true  state 
of  things  to  begin  upon.  When  I  told  them 
at  noon,  what  I  reckoned  we  had  made  or 
lost,  they  generally  received  what  I  said,  in 
a  tranquil  and  resigned  manner,  and  always 
gratefully  towards  me.  It  was  not  unusual 
at  any  time  of  the  day  for  some  one  to  burst 
out  weepinff  loudly  without  any  new  cause, 
and,^hen  the  burst  was  over,  to  calm  down 
a  little  better  than  before.  I  had  seen  ex- 
actly the  same  thing  in  a  house  of  mourning. 

During  the  whole  of  this  time,  old  Mr. 
Rarx  had  had  his  fits  of  calling  out  to  me  to 
throw  the  gold  (always  the  gold  !)  overboard, 
and  of  heaping  violent  reproaches  upon  me 
for  not  having  saved  the  child ;  but,  now, 
the  food  being  all  gone,  and  I  having  nothing 
left  to  serve  out  but  a  bit  of  coffee-berry 
now  and  then,  he  began  to  be  too  weak  to 
do  this,  and  consequently  fell  silent  Mrs. 
Atherfield  and  Miss  Coleshaw  generally 
lay,  each  with  an  arm  across  one  of  my 
knees,  and  her  head  upon  it.  They  never 
complained  at  all.  Up  to  the  time  of  her 
child*8  death,  Mrs.  Atherfield  had  bound 
up  her  own  beautiful  hair  every  day  ;  and  I 
took  particular  notice  that  this  was  always 
before  she  sang  her  song  at  night,  when 
every  one  looked  at  her.  But>  she  never  did 
it  after  tlie  loss  of  her  darling  ;  and  it  would 
have  been  now  all  tangled  with  dirt  and 
wet,  bnt  that  Miss  Coleshaw  was  careful  of 
it  Ion  5  after  she  was  herself,  and  would 
sometimes  smooth  it  down  with  her  weak 
thin  hands. 

We  were  past  mustering  a  story  now  ;  but, 
one  day,  at  about  this  period,  I  reverted  to 
the  superstition  of  old  Mr.  Rarx,  concerning 


appear  with  us  before  Him,  and  pi 
what  we  were  in  the  beat  time  of 
rons  youth  will  arise  and  go  wi 
The  purest  part  of  our  lives  will 
us  at  the  pass  to  which  all  o 
present  are  gliding.  What  we  ^ 
will  be  as  much  m  existence  b< 
as  what  we  are  now."  They  wc 
comforted  by  this  consideration,  t 
myself ;  and  Miss  Coleshaw,  drawi 
nearer  to  her  lips,  said,  *'  Captain 
I  was  on  my  way  to  marry  a  disi 
broken  man,  whom  I  dearly  love 
was  honorable  and  good.  Your  i 
to  have  come  out  of  my  own  p( 
She  pressed  my  hand  upon  it,  smi! 

Twenty-seven  nights  and  tweni 
We  were  in  no  want  of  rain-wat 
had  nothing  else.  And  yet,  ev 
never  turned  my  eyes  upon  a  ^ 
but  it  tried  to  orighten  before  : 
what  a  thing  it  is,  in  a  time 
and  in  the  presence  of  death,  t^ 
of  a  fitce  upon  a  face  !  I  h 
it  broached  that  orders  should  b 
great  new  ships  by  electric  tel 
admire  machinery  as  much  as  an 
am  as  thankful  to  it  as  any  man 
what  it  does  for  as.  But,  it  will 
substitute  for  the  fiieo  of  a  man,  wi 
in  it,  encouraging  another  man  to 
and  true.  Never  try  it  for  thai 
break  down  like  a  straw. 

I  iiow  began  to  remark  certain  < 
myself  which  I  did  not  like.  Th( 
me  much  disquiet  I  often  saw  tl 
Lucy  in  the  air  above  the  boat.  I 
her  I  have  spoken  of  before,  sittii 
me.  I  saw  the  Qolden  Mary  go  do 
really  had  gone  down,  twenty  times 
And  yet  the  sea  was  mostly,  to  my 
not  sea  neither,  but  moving  com 
extraordinary  mountainous  regioiu^ 
of  which  have  never  been  beheld.  I  fe 
to  leave  my  last  words  regarding  Joh 
man,  in  case  any  lips  should  last  out  i 
them  to  any  living  eai-s.  I  said  tb 
had  told  me  (as  he  had  on  deck)  thai 
sung  out  **  Breakers  ahead !  "  the 
they  were  audible,  and  had  tried 
ship,  but  she  struck  before  it  could  1 
(His  cry,  I  dare  say,  had  made  my 
I  said  that  the  circumstances  were  alt 
without  warning  and  out  of  auy  con 
could  have  been  guarded  against 
the  same  loss  would  have  happeD< 
had  been  in  charge  ;  and  that  Jo 
not  to  blame,  but   from   first   to  h 


the  Golden  Lucy,  and  told  them  that  nothing 

vanished  from  the  eye  of  God,  though  much  •  done  his  duty  nobly,  like  the  » 
mi^ht  pass  away  from  the  eyes  of  men.  was.  I  tried  to  write  it  down  in  my  ( 
"  We  were  all  of  us,"  says  I, "  children  once  ; ;  book,  but  could  make  no  worda^  the 
and  our  baby  feet  have  strolled  in  green  knew  what  the  words  were  that  I  wai 
.woods  ashore  ;  and  our  baby  hands  have !  make.  When  it  had  come  to  th 
gathered  flowers  in  gardens,  where  the  birds  hands — though  she  was  dead  so  lou 
were  singing.  The  children  that  we  were, '  me  down  gently  in  the  bottom  of  th 
are  not  lost  to  the  great  Yno'viW^  ol  qmt  ^^^^  «he  and  the  Qolden  Lucy  swaag 
Creator.     Those    mnoceut   QT«a\.xxT«ik  ^NJ^!  ^^«^ 
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All  that  follows,  was  written  by  John  Steadiman,  Chief  Mate : 


i 


On  the  twenty-SfJ^th  day  after  the  fonmler- 
ing  nf  th*i  Goldeii  Maty  at  sea,  I,  John  Steadi- 
tnat],  w:ii!  sitting  m  my  pluce  in  the  stern- 
ah^ets  of  the  Burf-lioat^  with  jiiat  aenae 
enough  lefl  in  tne  to  st^er — that  ht  to  emy, 
^ith  itvy  eyo9  •trained,  wide-awakef  over  the 
bowfl  ofthe  boat,atid  my  brains  frist  asleep  and 
dreaming — when  I  waa  rousifd  ujjrm  a  i^udden 
hj  oiiraecoud  mate,  Mv,  William  It^vtnei. 

*•  Lt^t  me  take  &  Bpell  m  yotir  place,**  says 
he.  •*  Anil  look  you  out  for  t\m  Long-boat^ 
aatern.  The  hi^t  iimtj  she  rosie  on  the  creak 
of  a  wave,  1  thought  I  made  out  a  signal 
flying  a*H»ariil  her/* 

We  shifted  oar  places,  damsily  and  tlowly 
etiott^h,  for  we  were  both  of  us  weak  and 
dared  with  wet,  cold,  and  hunger*  I  waited 
ftoiiie  time,  watching  the  heavy  roUera  astern, 
before  the  I^oDg-boat  roae  a-top  of  one  of 
them  at  the  same  time  with  tis.  At  last^  she 
was  lieaved  op  for  &  inomeut  well  in  view, 
and  thi^re,  »urt*  enough,  was  the  signal  flyiog 
aboard  of  her^^a  atrip  of  riiir  of  some  sort, 
rigged  lf>  an  oar,  and  hoisted  in  her  bows< 

"  What  does  It  mean  ? "  says  Rames  to  me 
^  a  quavering,  trembling  sort  of  voice.  Do 
tliey  signal  a  sail  In  ai^ht  T  ^ 

*'  IIuKh,  for  God*s  sake  I  **  aays  I,  clapping 
my  hn'ttitl  over  hia  month.    "  Don  t   let  the 

roplu  hear  yon.  They*U  all  go  mad  together 
we  tni^leail  them  about  that  signal.  Wait 
H  bitt  till  1  have  another  look  at  iV^ 

1  heUl  on  by  him,  for  he  had  set  me  all  of 
»  tremble  with  hla  notioe  of  a  sail  in  eighty 
Uiil  vvatdied  for  the  Long-boat  again.  Up 
iho  voae  on  the  top  of  another  roller,  I  made 
out  the  signal  clearly,  that  Kecond  time,  and 
aaw  til  at  i%  was  rigged  half-mast  high. 

"  li'imea»"  says  I^  "  it's  a  signal  of  diatreRs, 
Pass  tht»  word  forward  to  keep  her  before 
Ihe  sea,  and  no  more.  We  muat  get  the 
liong-boat  wlthtn  hailing  distance  of  us,  aa 
soon  as  possible^*^ 

I  ilri>]>ped  down  into  my  old  place  at  the 
tiller  without  another  word — for  the  thought 
went  through  nie  like  a  knife  that  something 
had  liafjpentd  to  CapUin  Ravender,  I  should 
consider  myself  unworthy  to  write  an  rather 
line  of  thia  statement,  if  I  had  not  made  up 
my  mind  to  apeak  the  tntth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth  —  and  I  mutt^ 
tiierefore,  confess  plainly  that  now^  for  the 
first  time,  my  heart  aauk  within  rae.  This 
weakne^  on  my  part  wa^  produced  in  some 
degree,  nd  I  take  it,  by  the  crhausting  effectiiof 
pf^viouii  anxiety  and  grief. 

Out'  prorirsiona — if  1  may  give  that  name 
to  whkt  w*:  ha^l  left — were  reduced  to  the 
rind  *>t  ouw  lemon  and  about  a  couple  of 
hanrUfull  of  CO  (fee- berries.  Beaidea  these 
ll^reat  distreasert,  cau^^ed  by  the  d*fath,  the 
dangler,  and  the  siirteriuff  among  ruy  crew 
ftfirl  paRs^'tigera,  I  had  haa  a  little  distreas  of 
Wty  own  to  uhake  we  atiU  mor&f  in  tlie  death 


of  the  chrld  whom  I  had  got  to  hft  very  fond 
of  on  the  vuyajLje  ont^ — so  fouil  that  I  was 
aecretly  a  little  jealous  of  her  being  t?ikeu  in 
the  Ijong-bof^t  iu^stttad  of  mine  when  the 
Mhip  foundered.  It  uaed  to  be  a  great  com- 
fort to  nt?,  and  I  ihiuk  to  thoae  with  me 
alno,  after  we  hivd  seen  tlie  last  of  the  Golden 
Mury,  to  see  the  Golden  liUt^y^  held  up  by  the 
men  in  the  Long-boat,  wlten  the  weather  al- 
lowed it,  as  the  best  un^  br}|a;hte8t  ^ight  tliey 
had  to  sliow.  She  looked^  at  the  distance  we 
flaw  her  from,  almost  like  a  little  white  bird  m 
the  air.  To  miss  her  for  the  first  time,  when 
tlio  weather  lulled  a  little  again,  aud  wo  all 
looked  out  for  our  white  biril  and  looked 
in  vain,  was  a  sore  disappoint meut.  To 
see  the  men's  heat  la  bo^ved  down  and  the 
caj>tain*a  h&iid  pointUig  into  thy  sea  when  we 
hailed  the  Long- Wat,  a  few  days  after,  gave 
me  as  heavy  a  shock  and  as  aharp  a  pang  of 
heartache  to  bear  as  ever  1  remember  suffer- 
ing^ io  all  my  life.  I  only  mention  these 
thiuga  to  ahow  that  if  I  did  give  way  a  littto 
at  first,  under  the  dreati  that  our  c^iptain 
wan  lost  to  us,  it  was  not  wilhotit  having 
been  a  good  deal  shaken  beforehand  by  mor«s 
trials  tff  one  sort  or  another  than  often  fall 
to  one  man^a  share. 

1  had  got  over  the  choking  in  my  throat  with 
the  help  of  a  drop  of  water,  atid  had  fttea^hed 
my  mind  again  so  as  to  be  prepared  against 
tlic  worst,  when  I  heard  the  hail  (Lord  help 
the  poor  fcllowtijmw  weak  it  sounded  1)-^ 

'*  Surf-boat,  ahoy!'' 

I  looked  up,  and  there  were  our  com- 
panions in  misfortune  tos$ing  abreast  of  im  ; 
not  BO  near  that  we  coutd  make  out  tha 
features  of  any  of  theni^  but  near  enough , 
with  some  exertion  for  people  in  our  coa- 
dition,  to  make  their  voices  heard  in  tha 
intervals  when  the  wind  was  weakest. 

I  anawered  the  hail,  and  waited  a  bit,  and 
heard  nothing,  and  then  sung  out  the  cjip- 
taiirs  name,  llie  voice  that  replied  did  not 
sound  like  his ;  the  worda  that  reached  us  were : 

"  Chief- mate  wanted  on  board  I  *' 

Every  man  of  my  crew  knew  what  tluit 
meant  ;ia  well  as  I  did.  Aa  second  oIKeer  in 
coiumancl,  there  could  be  but  one  reason  for 
wanting  me  on  board  the  Long-boat.  A 
groan  went  all  round  us,  and  my  men  looked 
darkly  in  each  other's  fac^  and  whispered 
under  their  biieatha  i 

'^Thecriptnin  i^  dead!" 

I  commanded  them  to  be  silent,  and  not  to 
make  too  sure  of  bad  news,  at  such  a  pass  as 
things  had  uow  come  to  with  us.  Then, 
hailing  the  Long-boat,  I  sign i tied  that  I  was 
ready  to  go  on  board  when  the  weather 
would  let  me — ^atopped  a  bit  to  draw  a  good 
long  breath — and  the  a  called  out  aa  loud  aa  1 
could  the  dreaiiful  *\ae%\Aow — 

**  Is  the  capUiu  dftflAV* 

The  black  laamea  ^l  ^t«&  «-t  1q«i3l  m^is^ 
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the  after-part  of  she  Long-boat  all  stooped  aoy  more  questiong  and  answers,!  comn 
down  together  as  my  voice  reached  them,  the  luen  to  lay  the  two  boats  elose  ak 
They  were  lost  to  view  for  about  a  minute ;  of  each  other.    When  I  rose  up  anc 


then  appeared  again — one  man  among  them 
was  helil  up  on  hia  feet  by  the  rest,  and 
he  hailed  musk  the  blessed  words  (a  very 
faint  hope  went  a  very  long  way  with  people 
in  our  desperate  situation) : 

"Not  yet!" 

The  relief  felt  by  me,  and  by  aU  with  me, 
when  we  knew  that  our  captain,  though  un- 
fitted for  duty,  was  not  lost  to  us,  it  is  not 
in  words — at  leasts  n«t  in  such  words  as  a 
man  like  me  can  command — ^to  express.  I 
did  my  best  to  cheer  the  men  by  tellmg  them 
what  a  good  sign  it  was  that  we  were  not  as 
badly  otf  yet  as  we  had  feared ;  and  then 
communicated  what  instructions  I  had  to 
give,  to  William  Bames,  who  was  to  be  left  in 
command  in  my  place  When  I  took  charge  of 
the  Long-boat.  After  that,  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done,  but  to  wait  for  the  chance  of  the 
wind  dropping  at  sunset,  and  the  sea  goinff 
down  afterwHrds,  so  as  to  enable  our  weak 
crews  to  lay  the  two  boats  alongside  of  each 
other,  without  undue  risk— or,  to  put  it 
plainer,  without  saddling  ourselves  with  the 
necessity  for  any  extraordinary  exertion  of 
strength  or  skill.  Both  the  one  and  the 
other  had  now  been  starved  out  of  us  for 
days  and  days  together. 

At  sunset  the  wind  suddenly  dropped,  but 
the  sea,  which  had  been  running  high  for  so 
long  a  time  past,  took  hours  after  that  before 
it  showed  any  signs  of  getting  to  rest.  The 
moon  was  shiiiiucr,  the  Say  was  wonderfully 
clear,  and  it  could  not  have  been,  according 
to  my  calculations,  far  oif  midniglit,  when  the 
lon^',  slow,  regular  swell  of  the  calming  ocean 
fairly  set  in,  laid  I  took  the  responsibility  of 
lessening  the  distance  between  the  Long-boat 
and  ourselves. 

It  was,  I  dare  say,  a  delusion  of  mine  ;  but 
I  thou^^ht  I  liad  never  seen  the  moon  shine 
so  white  and  ghastly  anywhere,  either  at  sea 
or  on  land,  as  she  shone  that  night  while  we 
were  approaching  our  companions  in  misery. 
When  there  was  not  much  more  than  a  boat's 
length  between  us,  and  the  white  light 
streamed  cold  and  clear  over  all  our  faces, 
both  crews  rested  on  their  oars  with  one 
grejit  shudder,  and  stared  over  the  gunwale 
of  either  boat,  panic-stricken  at  the  first  sight 
of  each  other. 

"  Any  lives  lost  among  you  V*  1  asked,  in 
the  midst  of  that  frightful  silence. 

The  men  in  the  Long-boat,  huddled  together 
like  sheep  at  the  sound  of  my  voice. 

"None  yet,  but  the  child,  thanks  be  to 
Grod  ! "  answered  one  among  them. 

And  at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  all  my  men 
shrank  together  like  the  men  in  the  Long- 
boat. I  was  afraid  to  let  the  horror  produced  by 
our  first  meeting  at  close  quarters  after  the 
dreadful  changes  that  wet,  cold,  and  famine 
Lad  produced,  last  one  momvint,  \oii^<6T  \}a»a3LV«w  ««vj^v  gls 
could  be  helped  ;  so,  mt^oxiV.  ^\v\ii^  Xivcaa  IqA  ^Vs\m, 


mitted  the  tiller  to  the  hands  of  Barnes, 
poor  fellows  raised  their  white  fiaeea  i 
mgly  to  mine.  ''Don^t  leave  as,  sir 
said,  "  don*t  leave  us."  "  I  leave  you," 
''under  the  command  and  the  gai<h 
Mr.  William  Rames,  as  good  a  sailor  a 
and  as  trusty  and  kind  a  man  as  ev< 
ped.  Do  your  duty  by  him,  as  you  hv 
it  by  me ;  and,  remember,  to  the  la 
while  there  is  life  there  is  hope.  Gt 
and  help  you  all !  **  With  those  w 
ooUectea  what  strength  I  had  left^  cat 
two  arms  that  were  neld  out  to  me, 
got  from  the  stem-sheets  of  one  boat  i 
stem-sheets  of  the  other. 

''Mind  where  you  stejp^  sir,"  wh 
one  of  the  men  who  had  helped  me  u 
Long-boat  I  looked  down  as  he 
Three  figures  were  huddled  up  beU 
with  the  moonshine  falling  on  them  in 
streaks  through  the  gaps  between  tl 
standing  or  sitting  above  them.  T 
face  I  made  out  was  the  £ace  o 
Coleshaw,  her  eyes  were  wide  open,  an 
on  me.  She  seemed  still  to  ket 
senses,  and,  by  the  alternate  partii 
closing  of  her  lips,  to  be  trying  to  spe 
I  oould  not  hear  that  slie  uttered  t 
word.  On  her  shoulder  rested  the  b 
Mrs.  Atherfield.  The  mother  of  ou 
little  Golden  Lucy  must,  I  think,  hjiT 
dreaming  of  the  child  she  had  lost ;  iv 
was  a  famt  smile  just  rufHing  tlie  wbii 
ness  of  her  face,  when  I  first  saw  it 
upward,  with  peaceful  closed  eyes  town 
heavens.  From  her,  I  looked  down  a 
and  there,  with  his  head  on  her  lap,au 
one  of  her  hands  resting  tenderly 
cheek — there  lay  the  Captain,  to  whos 
and  guidance,  up  to  this  miserable  time,  i 
never  looked  in  vain, — there,  worn  out 
in  our  service,  and  for  our  sakes,  lay  th 
and  bravest  roan  of  all  our  companr. 
my  hand  in  gently  through  his  cloth 
laid  it  on  his  heart,  and  felt  a  little 
warmth  over  it,  though  my  cold,  ( 
touch  could  not  detect  even  the  faintest 
ing.  The  two  men  in  the  stem-eheet 
me,  noticing  what  I  was  doing — kn 
I  loved  him  like  a  brother — and  see 
suppose,  more  distress  in  my  face  t 
myself  was  conscious  of  its  8howin< 
command  over  themselves  altogt'thei 
burst  into  a  piteous  moaning,  sobuing  h 
tation  over  him.  One  of  the  two  drtv 
a  jacket  from  his  feet^  and  showed  ae 
they  were  bare,  except  where  a  wet,  ra 
strip  of  stocking  still  clung  to  one  ci  t 
When  the  ship  struck  the  Iceberg,  he 
run  on  deck,  leaving  his  shoes  in  his  < 
All  through  the  voyage  in  the  boa 
feet  had  been  unprotected ;  and 
«w  «K^wl  had  discoverea  it  until  he  dro; 
V^^'Q^^Vitgts^V&iae^es  opei 
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tery  look  of  them  had  cheered  the  men,  and 
oomforted  and  upheld  the  woiiiei).  Not  one 
living  creature  in  the  boat,  with  any  sense 
about  him /but  had  felt  the  good  infltJence  of 
that  brave  man  in  one  way  or  anather.  Not 
one  but  had  heard  him,  over  and  over  again, 
give  the  credit  to  otiiers  which  was  due  onJy 
to  himaelf ;  praisiug  thia  man  for  patience, 
and  thanking  that  man  for  help,  when  the 
patience  and  the  help  had  really  and  truly, 
OH  to  the  beat  part  of  both,  come  only  from 
him*  All  thia,  and  much  more,  I  heard 
pouting  confuaetUy  from  the  mens  lips  while 
they  crouched  down,  iobbing  and  crying 
over  their  commauder,  and  wrapping  the 
jacket  aa  warndy  and  tenderly  aa  they  could 
over  hia  cold  feet  It  went  to  my  heart  to 
check  them  ;  but  I  knew  that  if  this  lament- 
ing spirit  aprejul  any  further,  all  ehdnce  of 
keepinff  alight  any  last  sparka  of  hope  and 
resolution  among  the  boat's  company  would 
be  lost  for  oven  Accordingly  I  sent  them  to 
thej^  places,  spoke  a  few  encouraging  words 
to  the  men  forwardt  promising  to  serve  out, 
when  the  moiiting  c^me,  ha  much  as  I  dared 
Off  any  eatable  thing  lefl  in  the  lockers  ; 
called  to  Bamea,  in  my  old  boat,  to  keep 
&a  near  ua  aa  be  safely  could  ;  drew  the 
garments  and  eoveringa  of  the  two  poor 
auffenn^  women  more  closely  about  them  ; 
and,  with  a  secret  prayer  to  be  directed 
for  the  best  in  bearing  the  awful  respon- 
sibility now  laid  on  my  ahoulderSf  took  my 
Captain's  vacant  pJfioe  at  the  helm  of  the 
Long-boat* 


This,  as  welt  as  I  can  tell  It,  is  the  full  and 
true  account  of  how  I  came  to  be  placed  in 
charge  of  the  lost  pasaengera  and  crew  of  The 
Golden  Mary,  on  the  mornjTig  of  the  twenty- 
seventh  day  after  the  ship  struck  the  Iceberg, 
and  foundered  at  sea. 

Before  I  go  on  to  relate  what  happencil 
after  the  two  boats  were  under  my  command, 
I  wdl  stop  a  little  here,  for  the  purpose  of  ndd- 
iog  some  pages  of  writing  to  the  prenent  nar- 
rative, without  which  it  would  not  be^  in  my 
humble  estimation,  complete.  1  allude  to 
some  little  record  of  the  means  by  which 
^before  fa  mine  and  suffering  dulled  our 
ears  and  silouced  our  tongues— we  shortened 
the  weary  hours,  and  helped  each  other  to 
forget,  for  a  while,  the  dangers  that  encom- 
passed ua.  The  stories  to  which  Captam 
Jiavender  has  referreil,  aa  having  been  re- 
lated by  the  people  in  his  boat,  were  matched 
by  other  stories,  related  by  the  people  in 
tpy  boat ;  and,  in  both  cases,  aa  I  well  know, 
the  good  effect  of  our  following,  in  this 
matter,  the  example  of  Bligh  and  his  meu^ 
when  they  were  adrift  like  uf,  was  of  unspeak- 
able importance  la  keeping  up  our  spirits, 
and,  by  consequence,  in  giving  ua  t}ie  courage 
which  was  neeea^ary,  under  Providence,  to 
the  preservation  of  our  lives,  I  shall  there- 
fore ask  permission,  before  proceeding  to  the 
account  of  our  Deliverance,  toreprodace  in  this 
place  three  or  four  of  the  moat  noteworthy  ol 
the  stories  which  circulated  among  us.  Some, 
Igive  from  my  remembrance  ;  some,  which  I 
did  not  hear,  from  the  remembrance  of  others. 
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i  ttmt  from  ^sfibmoitr.    (it  was 

the  Armourer  who  spun  this  yam.)  Dear 
me  I  bow  many  years  back  ia  that  t  Twenty 
years  ago  it  must  be  now — long  before  I  ever 
thought  of  going  to  sea — before  I  let  ram- 
bling notions  get  into  my  bead — when  I 
used  to  walk  up  the  street  singing,  and 
thinking  of  the  time  when  I  should  come  to 
have  a  forge  of  my  own. 

It  was  a  pretty  sight  to  look  down  Aah- 
brooke,  especially  on  a  fine  summer *3  day. 
when  the  stm  was  out  Why,  IVe  been  tofd 
painters  would  come  from  miles  off»  purpo^lj 
to  put  it  down  on  paper,  and  you'd  see  them 
at  turnings  of  the  road,  and  under  trees 
working  away  like  bees.  And  no  wonder ; 
for  1  have  seen  pictures  enough  in  my  day, 
bat  none  to  go  near  that.  IVe  often  wished 
J  could  handle  a  brush  like  some  of  those 
pttople — just  enough^  you  know,  to  make  a 
litito  ploture  of  it  for  myself,  to  bring  abont 
with  me,  and  hang  up  over  my  hammock. 
For  that  matter,  I  am  looking  at  it  this 
moment^  standing,  w»  It  might  be,  at  the 
corner  of  the  roa^l,  looking  down  the  slope. 
There  waa  the  old  cburchf  just  hero  on  the 


right,  with  a  slanting  roof  running  to  the  ^ 
ground,  almost.  You  might  walk  round  it 
for  a  month  and  not  see  a  bare  stone,  the 
tuofis  grew  BO  thick  ail  over  it.  It  wtts  very 
pleasant  of  Sundays,  standing  by  and  seeing 
the  village  folk  trooping  out  of  the  porch, 
and  hearing  the  organ'muaic  playing  away 
inside  1  Then,  going  down  the  hill,  a  little 
further  on,  you  met  queer,  old-fash ioned 
houses,  with  great  shingle  roofs*  Beyond 
that,  again,  was  a  puzzling  bit  of  buildmg, 
like  the  half  of  a  church^wiDdow,  etandlug  up 
quite  stiff  by  itself.  They  used  to  fiay  there 
had  ouce  been  an  abbey  or  nunnery  iu  thefto 
parts,  full  of  clergymen  and  clergywomen,  in 
the  old  papist  timeSf  of  course ;  and  there 
were  little  bits  of  it  sticking  up  all  over 
the  placet  Then  more  old  bouses  (How 
the  moss  did  grow,  to  be  sure  f),  until  you 
passed  by  the  Joyful  Heart  Inu,  where 
every  traveller  pulled  up  to  refresh  himself 
and  his  nag.  Many  is  the  pleasant  hour 
Tve  spent  In  the  Jovful  Heart,  sitting  in 
the  oooi  porch  with  the  ivy  hanging  down 
overhead,  or  by  the  gre«l  ftw^litfe  'va.  ^^es» 
Banded  kilch^^ 
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There  wajs  h  sort  of  open  place  in  front  of 
the  Joyful  Heart,  'with  a  market-cross  in  the 
middle,  and  a  spring  where  the  yonne 
women  used  to  come  for  water,  and  stand 
talking  there,  telling  each  other  the  news. 
The  painters  used  to  ])ut  them  down  too— 
spring  and  all ;  and  I  don*t  wonder  at  their 
fancymg  them.  For,  when  I  was  sitting  that 
way  in  the  |)orcli,  looking  out  at  them,  the 
reel  petticoats,  and  the  queer  jars,  and  the 
old  cross,  and  the  sun  going  down  behind, 
maile  a  kind  of  picture  Tory  pretty  to 
look  at  I've  seen  the  same  of  it  many  a 
time  in  some  of  those  places  about  the 
Spiiuidh  main,  when  the  foreign  women  stood 
round  about  and  carried  their  jars  in  the 
same  fashion.  Only  there  was  no  Joyful 
Heart  I  always  missed  the  Joyful  Heart 
in  such  ])laces.  Neither  was  there  the  Great 
Forge  just  over  the  way,  facing  the  Joyful 
Heart  I  must  put  in  a  wora  here  about 
tlie  Forge,  though  I  have  been  a  long  time 
coming  round  to  the  point. 

I  miver  saw  such  a  forge  as  tliat — ^never ! 
It  must  have  been  another  bit  of  the  old 
Abbey — ^the  great  gate,  most  likely,  for  it 
was  nothing  but  a  huge^  wide,  archway. 
Very  handsomely  worked,  though,  and 
covered  with  moss  like  the  rest  There  was 
a  little  stone  hutch  at  the  top,  that  looked 
like  a  belfry.  The  bell  was  gone  long  ago,  of 
coui'se,  but  the  rings  were  there,  and  the 
stauucheons,  all  soundly  made — good  work 
as  I  could  have  tui*ued  out  myself.  8ome 
one  had  run  up  a  bit  of  building  at  the  back, 
which  kept  out  the  wind  and  made  all  snug, 
and  thcru  you  had  as  handsome  a  forge  as  I 
ever  came  across. 

It  was  kept  by  a  young  man  of  the  name 
of  Whichelo— Will  Whichelo.  But  he  had 
another  name  besides  that,  and  I  think  a 
better  one.  If  you  were  to  go  asking 
through  the  village  for  one  Will  Whichelo, 
why,  you  would  come  back  about  as  wise 
as  you  went  ;  unless,  indeed,  you  chanced 
upon  the  minister  or  the  schoolmaster.  No  ; 
but  because  he  was  always  seen  hard  at  his 
work,  Bwinging  his  hammer  with  good-will, 
and  »teppiug  hack  at  every  stroke  to  get  a 
better  sweep — Injcause  he  laid  his  whole  soul  to 
the  business — the  Ashbrooke  folk  christened 
him  Din^  Dong  Will,  lie  was  always  singing 
and  at  his  work.  Many  a  nice  young  woman 
of  the  villa;4e  would  have  been  glad  if  Ding 
Dong  Will  had  looked  her  way.  But  he  never 
took  hee«l  of  any  of  them,  or  was  more  than 
civil  and  gentle  with  them. 

"Look  ye,*'  he  would  say,  leaning  on  his 
great  hammer,  "are  they  the  creatures  for 
hamlling  cold  iron,  or  lifting  the  slevif^e  ?  No, 
no!"  and  would  take  up  his  favourite  stave 
of  Hammer  and  anvil !  hammer  and  anvil ! 
luds,  yoho ! 

1  was  but  a  youngster  at  that  time,  but  had 
a  great  hankering  after  the  iron  business.  I 
would  be  nothing  else,  I  told  my  father,  who 
wanted  to  send  me  up  to  Loudon  to  loaxn 


accounts.  I  was  always  dropfung  down  tl 
and  would  stay  half  the  day,  leaning  ag 
the  arch  and  watching  the  forging.  Coi 
along  of  a  night>  I  used  to  get  quite  che 
when  I  saw  the  blaze  of  the  furnace,  an< 
chinking  of  the  iron  was  the  finest  musi 
me  I  ever  heard — finer  than  the  organ  i 
even.  Sometimes  a  duaty  rider  would 
galloping  in,  and  pull  up  iiharp  at  the  F 
he  had  cast  a  shoe  on  the  road,  and 
Dong  Will  would  come  out  ana  take 
horse^s  measure.  Then  the  village  folk  i 
get  standing  round,  in  twoe  and  threes, 
them  eyeing  over  the  horse  and  the  : 
too.  Then  he  would  get  upon  his  nag 
more,  and  the  little  crowd  would  ofien 
he  ride  away  harder  than  he  came^ 
Dong  Will,  with  his  hammer  oT«r  his  sboi 
looking  after  him  till  he  got  to  the  ta 
the  hill. 

At  Iast|  my  father  came  round  and  gat 
making  me  a  clerk — ^it  would  uever 
done — and  Ding  Dong  Will,  who  had  a  li 
for  me,  agreed  to  take  me  at  the  Forg< 
soon  got  to  use  the  big  aledge  fiurly  esc 
— nothing,  of  course,  to  Ding  Dong  V 
and  so  we  worked  away  from  momiBg 
night,  like  two  Jolly  Millers.  There  wu 
music  at  the  Forge,  when  the  two  of  at  ■ 
at  it 

Ding  Dong  Wul  never  wrent  to  the  J<^ 
Heart ;  he  said  he  had  no  time  to  be  iil 
but  I  went  pretty  often — tliat  is,  when  i 
day  was  done  and  work  over — just  to  han 
talk  in  the  cool  porch,  and  hear  what  e* 
j)any  was  in  the  house.  For,  Miss  Arth:i: 
Mary  Arthur — she  that  used  to  sit  ic  : 
parlour  and  mauage  the  house,  was  ne' 
very  stand-off  to  me.  But  she  had  a  ro? 
of  her  own  for  that,  as  you  will  sec.  J 
was  niece  to  old  Joe  Fen  ton,  tlie  lauiil'- 
who  brought  her  down  from  London  to  h 
things  going.  In  short,  she  was  as  good 
mistress  there.  Folks  said  she  kept  1 
head  a  little  high  ;  but,  to  say  truth,  I  ne 
found  her  so.  She  had  had  her  school 
up  in  London,  and  had  learned  manners  w 
the  best  of  them,  so  it  was  but  nature  i 
should  1)0  a  stroke  above  the  girls  of  ' 
place.  That  was  why  they  didn*t  like  1 
About  her  looks  1  Ah  !  she  was  a  beaai 
Such  hair — it  went  nigh 'down  to  her  fee 
and  her  eyes — why  they  shot  fire  like  s  \ 
of  stars — and  she  had  a  way  of  shifting  ih 
back  and  forward,  and  taking  your  meis 
at  every  look,  that  made  you  feel  quite 
easy.  All  the  young  fellows  were 
the  ears  about  her,  but  she  never  heeded 
encouraged  them  ;  unless  it  might  he  t 
she  had  a  leaniug  to  one — and  that  vtf 
Ding  Dong  Will  opposite.  No  one  ihoQl 
of  such  a  thiug,  she  kept  it  so  close ;  bat  t 
might  as  well  have  had  a  leaning  to  s  lu 
of  cold  iron.  f 

The  way  I  came  to  suspect  it  was  t 
llie  old  Forge,  as  I  said,  was  just  fronting 
Joyful  Heart ;  and,  every  muming,  as  < 
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MB  I  catne  down  to  work^  I  used  to  mG  lier 
iittiog  in  the  bow-wLQtlow,  belli ixl  Lhe  ivliile 
cartalD,  workmg  with  lier  iifeilk*  There  she 
would  be  tdl  the  moTmD|.%  fur  t%t  that  time 
there  was  nothing  doing  down-staii-s,  arid, 
everj  now  and  acaip,  she  winihi  be  taking  a 
bIy  look  over  at  Hie  Forge  wbero  Ditig  Dong 
W|U  WHS  swingiog  hm  gieat  *«ledge,  anci 
trnJlLng  hla  HaTiim^r  and  anvil !  ]ad%  joho  I 
He  wa^  well  worth  looklnt^  onl  at,  wm  Ding 
ptmg  W ill.  I  used  to  tel  1  h i m, ' *  M ary  A rth  u  r 
ill  makiog  evea  at  jou  j'onder— have  a  care, 
WilL'*  And  he  wo^dd  langh  loud,  and  say^ 
•*Slie  may  fipd  better  aport  ebewhere.  No 
iweetbearts  for  me^  lad.  H»nd  the  file.  Sin^ 
Hauiiner  and  anvil,  yoho  1  '* 

I  nt*vt'r  «aw  io  iaseDsiblo  a  fellow^  never. 
But  her  liking  slipped  out  iu  more  wayjj  th.ui 
thiit.  WLoDever  I  went  in»  ^he  was  alwava 
taking  noUce  of  me,  and  asking  about  myself. 
How  waa  J  getting  on  at  the  Forge  ?  l>id  1 
like  the  buainese  T  Did  we  do  niuoh  1  What 
ktod  wag  he,  the  other — he  with  the  curious 
imine  T  Then  she  would  kogh,  and  show  lier 
wliite  teeth. 

At  Uiat,  one  Saturday  evening  I  was  atttlog 
itt  the  poreb,  looking  at  the  cluldren  playing 
in  the  road,  wberi  I  beard  a  step  at  the 
back,  and  tbare  was  Mary  Arthur  stand iui; 
behind  me,  "  Beating  after  t  he  week  1  *'  abe  gaid. 
**  Yta^  aad  a  hard  week  we've  hud  of  it" 
"Nnfbsng  doing  at  the  Forge  now,  1  aup- 
posftp**  aaya  she.  (He  had  gone  down  to  the 
IP'wn  with  the  young  Mows  to  throw  the 
bar.) 

'  Nt>,"  jiava  I  ;  **  weVe  let  the  fire  out,  and 

Jl  rent  tal  Monday." 

SJie  Stayed  alien t  for  a  minute,  and  then 

j.^""\Vby  doea  he — Whichelo  I  mean^keep 

•hut   tip    that  way  at    home?'*      She  waa 

"►bealipg    ber    bauds    impatiently    togeiber, 

**  Wimt  doea  it  all  me^an  7  What  do  you  make 

of  ilT* 

I  f<tajiedy  you  may  be  an  re,  she  spoke  so 
tharfdy. 

*'  Dot-a  Jie  never  go  out  and  see  the  wotld^^ 
gik  to  daneea  or  merry-makings  ?  ^' 

*'  Ko,**  eoid  I ;  **  never." 

**  WtU,"  said  she,  "  isn't  it  odd  ;  bow  do  you 

LHniiit  for  it  ]** 

-WdUt  wodd,"Iiaid, 

**  And  he  so  young  1  ** 

AU  tliia  while  she  waa  shifting  her  black 
ay^fl  in  a  reatless  kind  of  way. 

*'  Vou  abould  try/*  says  she,  *'  and  get  him 
t  o  mix  more  with  the  othei^  for  your  own 
ike  1x9  well  aa  his,^* 

I  was  going  to  tell  her  I  was  at  him  moru- 
jg^  noon,  and  nighty  when  the  bell  rang,  and 
4«  lripj>t?d  off 

Diijg  Dong  Will  cam©  into  the  Forge  that 
^^  I  g  h  t,  tit  i  rly  ti  r<?d  and  d  o  no  u  p.  "  Be  at  the  m 
cwi  \iani\l ! '"  he  saiil,  aa  he  flung  blmaalf  down 

r^  the  bench. 
**  1  knew  you  would,"  I  said. 
^"^  But  it  was  thirsty  work  t  aomA  drink,  for 
Xl  eaveii^s  lake  I  -* 


^*  There's  not  a  drop  of  malt  in  the  house^" 

I  said. 

**  Well,  go  over  and  fetch  some." 

Said  I,  ''Go  yourself.  1  tell  you  what, 
there^a  a  nice  girl  there  always  talking  of 
you  ;  and,  if  you've  ttnytliliig  of  a  nmn  about 
you,  youUi  go  over  and  i4]>enk  her  softly,  and 
fliiow  her  you're  not  what  she  t^k»^^  you  for* 
Now,  there*a  my  mind  fur  you,  Diug  Dong 
Will." 

**  Stufi",^'  says  hSi  laughing  i  **  let  her  mind 
her  own  business  and  leave  me  to  my  auvU. 
ini  not  go.'* 

"  Ab  I  you're  afraid,"  aaid  I—*'  thal*a  it  I  " 

*f  Afraid,"  auys  he,  stwrting  up;  '*you 
know  l*m  not— you  know  Fm  not.  Here, 
Vil  go,*^  and  nia^le  straight  for  the  door« 
*'  Stop,'^  he  said,  turning  round,  *'  what  did 
she  say  .ibout  taking  me  for  a  dlfiert^iii  aort 
of  man  1  ** 

"  No  matter  naw,'*  aaid  L  "  Wlien  you  com« 
biick/' 

It  should  b.^ve  been  a  five  mlivutea'  job^ 
that  fetcliing  the  malt.  But,  wonUl  you  be- 
lle vo  it  1  he  Wjis  dma  upon  an  l^our  about  It. 
1  kuew  well  abe  bad  not  been  hosing  ber 
tiniiN  When  he  came  in,  1  begnn  at  once  a^t 
bim :  «  Ah,  ah  I "  said  I,  *Midn't  I  tell  you  I 
I  knew  it !  '* 

"  Nonsense^'*  said  he,  with  a  foolish  kind 
of  laugh,  '^  It  waa  none  of  my  fault,  Shfl 
kept  me  there  with  her  talk,  aud  I  couldn't 
get  away/* 

'^O,  poor  Diog  Dong  Will,**  I  mid,  ''You 
had  better  have  stayed  away,  after  all  I " 

"  Folly  I  **  *aya  he,  laughing  more  loolishly 
still ;  '*  you'll  sc^e  if  she  gets  me  there  again. 
Enough  al>out  her.    There !  ** 

I  saw  be  waa  uueasy  in  his  mind^  and  ao 
gave  bim  uo  more  trouble.  But  t  needn*t 
have  been  so  delicate  with  him  at  idl,  fW 
next  day  It  was  quite  the  other  way.  He 
never  gav^e  me  pea£e  or  rest,  sounding  me 
and  picking  out  of  me  what  she  bad  sit  id  of 
hi  in.  The  iivai  wa^  clean  ]^oae  ftom  that 
hour.  It'a  always  the  w^iy  with  those  kind 
of  men  :  whi>n  tbey  are  touched,  they  run  otf 
Like  a  bit  of  melted  m^^lalt 

He  got  worse  every  day  from  that  out. 
He  was  in  and  out  of  the  Joyful  Heait  half 
bijs  titne,  always  on  some  excuse  or  other, 
and  goiug  lazily  to  hb  work,  stopping  every 
now  and  again  to  have  a  look  at  the  white 
curtain  over  the  way*  It  was  a  poor  thing  to 
see  bim^ — it  waa  indeed  ;  I  waa  ashamed  of 
him*  At  htst  be  came  to  doing  notbiug  at 
all,  or  next  to  nothing ;  and  the  great  hammer 
wad  laid  by  in  a  corner. 

Well  J  thia  went  on,  it  might  be  for  a  month, 
and  folks  in  the  village  began  to  t.^lk  and  wiuk, 
and  say,  what  would  come  next,  now  thai 
Ding  Doug  Will  waa  caught  at  last,  I  tried 
to  keep  things  going  aa  well  as  I  could,  but 
it  was  of  Tery  little  use.  The  bnsineas  fell 
off ;  and  I  never  wUl  fot^t  the  sinking  feel 
I  got  when  the  ritiera  began  to  go  straight 
on  through  the  village^^-Aj^lVk^QV^'^^a*^^'^^ — 
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and  pull  ap  at  a  new  plaee.  lately  opened, 
beyond  the  chnrch !  After  all  they  only  did 
vrhht  was  natural,  and  went  where  they 
would  be  best  attended  to.  By-and-byl  saw 
a  chanse  coming  on  Ding  Don^  Will — a 
yery  odd  change.  With  all  hia  fboliahneae,  he 
had  been  in  great  spirits — always  laughing — 
without  much  meaning  to  be  sure ;  but,  still 
as  I  say,  in  great  spirits.  But  now,  I  saw 
tlmt  he  was  tuminc  quite  another  wa^,  get- 
ting quite  a  down-hearted,  mopinff  kind  of 
manner,  I  couldn't  well  make  out.  He  would 
come  in  of  an  evening — ^very  rouffh  and  sulky 
— and  sit  down  before  the  fire  looking  into 
the  coals,  and  never  open  his  moutn  for 
hours  at  a  time.  Then  he  would  get  up  and 
walk  up  and  down,  stamping  and  mutterine 
— nothing  very  holy,  you  may  be  sure.  1 
soon  ffiiessed— indeed,  I  heard  as  much  in 
the  village — that  she  was  drawing  off  a  bit— 
or  else  trying  her  play-acting  upon  him, 
for  she  was  full  of  those  kind  of  tricks. 
She  was  a  very  deep  one,  that  Mary  Arthur, 
and  it  was  a  pity  she  ever  came  into  the 
place.  She  had  a  kind  of  up-and-down  way 
of  treating  him — one  time  being  all  smiles 
and  pleasantness,  and  next  day  like  a  lump 
of  ice, — ^pretending  not  to  see  him  when  he 
came  in.  She  made  him  know  his  place 
— rolling  her  black  eyes  back  and  forward  in 
every  direction  but  his ;  then  he  would  come 
home  raging  and  swearing.  I  often  wondered 
what  she  could  be  at,  or  what  was  at  the 
bottom  of  it  all ;  and,  I  beUeve.  I  would 
never  have  come  at  the  truth  if  I  aidn*t  hap- 
pen one  day  to  run  up  against  a  handsome- 
looking  gentleman  in  a  fisherman's  hat,  just 
at  the  door  of  the  Joyful  Heart.  They  told 
me,  inside,  it  was  young  Mr.  Temple,  of 
Temple  Court, — some  ten  miles  off, — come 
down  to  stop  there  for  the  fishing. 

There  it  was !  That  was  the  secret  of  all  ! 
He  had  been  there  nigh  on  a  fortnight — 
had  come,  mind  you,  for  two  or  three 
days'  fishing;  but  the  sport  was  so  good 
he  really  must  stay  a  bit  longer.  Quite  natural 
^— and,  you  may  say,  quite  proper !  I*m  think- 
ing there  was  better  sport  going  on  in  the 
parlour  than  ever  he  found  in  the  river. 
Her  head  was  niffh  turned  with  it  all,  and 
I  really  believe  she  thought  she  was  going 
to  be  Mistress  of  Temple  Court  before  long 
—  though  how  a  young  girl  that  had  come 
down  to  London,  and  had  seen  a  bit  of  life, 
should  be  so  short -seeing,  is  more  than  I 
can  fancy.  She  took  the  notion  into  her 
head — that  was  certain — and  every  soul  in 
the  place  could  see  what  she  was  at,  except 
the  poor  blind  creature  at  the  Forge  ;  but 
even  he  had  his  eyes  opened  at  last,  for  peo- 
ple now  began  to  talk  and  whisper,  and 
hope  all  was  right  up  at  the  Joyful 
Heart.  I  heard  that  the  minister  had  gone 
once  to  speak  with  her  ;  but  came  out  very 
red  and  angry.  No  doubt  she  had  bidden 
him  mind  his  own  concerns,  and  not  meddle 
with  her.    Ab  to  old  Jo^«BLtoii'a  looking 


after  his  niece,  he  might  as  well  have 
cut  out  of  a  block  of  wood. 

One  morning;  just  after  breakout, 
he — Ding  Dong  Will — ^was  mtting  at  tli 
as  usual,  and  not  speaking  a  word,  he 
round  quite  sharp  upon  me  and  says: 

**  What  is  that  young  Jack  doing  il 
time  t     What  do  you  day  t  ** 

Tm  sure  I  can%  teU,*^  I  said,  ^'uBlea 
fishing." 

*^f%hing!*'  said  he^  stamping  dovD 
coals  with  his  great  shoe^  ''like  esoi 
Tve  never  heard  much  of  the  fish  io  1 
waters." 

**  Still  he  does  go  out  with  a  rod,"  1 1 
"  there's  nothing  else  here  to  amuse  bi 
suppose.    But  he  ffoes  on  Mondar.** 

"  Look  me  in  the  face,"  says  he,  ate 
me  by  the  wrist,  '^  yon  don*t  Mieye  that 
come  only  for  that  1 " 

"I  can^t  tell,"said  I^^nnleas  it  isthatbel 
Mary  Arthur's  company.  She's  s  Dieegiri 

''Ah!"  said  he^  Tve  been  thhkiK 
some  time  back — the  false,  hollow  ji 
This  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  her  triebf  i 
I  tell  you  whaty"  sud  he,  snatching  hiiiii 
mer,  "let  him  look  ou^  and  not  tm 
my  way — I  give  him  warning ' 

With  this  he  got  a  bit  of  iron  m  ' 
anvil  and  beat  away  at  it  likesm«i 
Then  he  flunff  it  down  into  a  eanrind 
taking  his  hat^  walked  ont  ^P'^ 
strides.  I  ran  after  him  and  tsl  Ms  iff 
the  arm,  for  I  was  in  a  despaib  ^ 
lest  he  should  do  something  inSai  Art 
he  put  me  back  quietly. 

"See,"  said  he,  " I  give  you  i  os^ 
don't  meddle  with  me.    Mind—* 

I  didn't  try  and  stop  him  then,  forbeiK» 
savage.  But  I  followed  a  little  behiai  ^ 
made  for  the  Joyful  Heart ;  and,jo««" 
came  under  the  porch,  with  his  besi^ 
and  never  heeding  where  he  was  C^i^^ 
ran  full  up  against  somebody,  ▼im),  v^ 
much  more  ado,  gave  him  back  his  owBi* 
flung  him  right  against  the  walL  i 

"  Now  then,  young  Hercules  I"  sudiff 
kind  of  voice — I  knew  it  for  Mr.  Temw' 
"now  then,  look  before  you,  will  yoa'  **? 
the  passage  clear." 

I  thought  the  other  was  coing  to  !•■ 
him  straight,  but  he  stopped  nimselfqwj 

"  Who  are  you  speaking  to  in  tUt  ^• 
said  he,  with  a  low  kind  of  growL  *■* 
your  horse,  or  your  dog,  or  yoof  ?*• 
Which  ?    Are  those  manners  t " 

"  Now,  Bruin,"  says  the  ^oung  iMJ  ' 
words.    Let  me  pass. — I  'm  m  a  hwiy- 

"  Who  was  it  taught  you,"  says  Dinf  M 

wui    


moving 

folk Bru.^w ««« **w*^ — ^w^w  ^- .  --  ^ 
says  he,  colouring  up  quite  red,  and  trawtj 
all  over,  "I've  a  mind  to  give  you  t*^ 

myself— I  will,  by "  . 

I  think  he  was  going  to  spring  •thfll^ 
time,  but  I  heard  steps  on  the  nndMi" 
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and  there  waa  Mary  Arthur  HtanJing  before  I  mwitt  Now,  I  know  there  hsm  be«n  some- 
TJ9,  A  fine  creaturu  ake  Zookt^d^  too,  Slie  thin^  on  between  y<i\x  two, — d\m*i  if  11  iti^, 
wtii  ill  A  tearing  rage — and  her  eye*  had  I  kntiw  all  iibaat  it.  So  iiovr,  friend  Ding 
tnore  of  the  deviltah  look  in  them  tliait  I  had  Dung,  show  joursiitflf  A  man  of  spirit,  aim 
ev^er  ?een  before,  I  settle  it  sharp.   Ami  I  promme  you,  111  eoino 

^' For  shame,"  ehe    said,  to   Will  — "  for  j  down   tiiy&elf  to  pv^  the  bride  away,   and 
dhame  I     What  do  you  come  here  for,  witli  i  start  you  b^4h  comfortably," 
^our  low  brawUng  ways*     Who  Uiiks  you  to  i      It  waa  well  for  him  he  was  L>okin^  the 
come  f     Who  wants  you  ?    Take  him  sway  other  way,  and  didti*t  aee  the  infernal  look 
^honrve — anywhere  out  of  this  i  "  |  she  gave  him  out  of  tljose  eyea  of  hera.     I 

It  w;is  a  piteoua  sl<^lit  to  look  at  poor  j  think  if  there  had  been  a  kiilft*  eouvenieiit^ 
Difi:4  Dong  Will,  atarioi^  slnpiiliy  at  her*  and  |  she  would  have  planged  it  into  him  at  tliat 
lireai  hing^  hord^  as  if  there  was  a  weight  on  i  minute.  But  she  covered  it  all  with  a  kind 
Ilia  cliesti  of  forced  laui^h,  and  said  she  wasu^t  qnite 

"Mr.  Temple,"  eays  «he,  turning  to  him  ready  to  be  disposed  of  so  quickly,  arid  ihen 
quite  chattged,  and  with  a  gentle  emile  on ,  mad©  some  excuse  to  run  upstairs,  Mr. 
her  face,  **  can  you  forgive  m^  for  all  this  ?  |  Temple  tben  yawned  again,  and  went  over 
TliHt  such  a  tldng  should  Ii£\ve  liappened  to  to  the  window,  and  wondciM  would  it  be  a 
you  in  our  house  t  But  it  i^lvnlt  never  oceur  iine  night,  as  he  had  to  dine  out.  Neither 
ag/iiii  J    Never — never  (  "  of  us  spoke  to  him,  for  he  was  an  unfeeling 

i  et^nld  see  he  took  her  very  easy,  for  he 'fellow  with  alt  his  gener^iua  offers.  Bo  we 
was  looking  out  at  aomiftiiin^,  ami  she  had   led  him  there,   and  I  lironght   back   Ding 


to  *:»y  it  twiee  ovt^r  before  he  lieartl  her, 
**  Hwei^t  ^Mary,*'  anid  he,  *' don't  give  your- 
>  atlf  a  laoment^^  unestaine^  aiiout  me.  Let 
tlimg^s  t^o  US  they  like,  so  tljiit  you  don^t  put 
yourMt'lf  litit.'*  Here  he  gave  u  kmd  of  yawa, 
jui.i  u  fiTit  .n^pp  to  the  window, 

I  after  him,  bitin*f  Jier  lip  hard. 
iii't  you  take  liiiu  away,  as  I  toM 
^^oa  r^  she  ^ays  at  laat.    "What  don  be 
^^^raiit  here  1 " 

I  pitied  him  ap  much,  to  see  him  standing 
rhere  so  beatfii  down^  that  I  could  not  help 
pulling  in  my  word, 

'  WcU,  1  muat  say»  Mls^  Mary,  poor  Ding 

lorjg  Wiil  didn't  deacrve  this, — from  you,  of 

tl  people/' 

**  jJailo  I  ^  says  Mr,  Temple,  comiog  back  ; 

this  famous  Ding  Doug  Will  from  over 

fee  way  j*' 

^  l*f  o  other,  eir,"  says  I, 


Dong  Will  to  the  F*>rg»agaim 

About  four  o'clock  that  same  day  (it  was 
almost  dark  at  tliat,  hour),  when  I  was  coming 
home  h'om.  buying  soineihtng  in  the  village, 
I  ihtinght  I  saw  hitn  crossing  over  to  the 
Joyful  Heart  ;  au«l  as  I  tKisaeti  the  porcli,  I 
ewt^iAt  I  a;iw  the  tiro  of  tliem  (Mary  Arthur 
and  he)  talking  in  the  passage*— there  was 
no  mistake  about  it — and  she  talking  very 
eagerly.  Presently,  she  drew  him  into  the 
pitrlour,  and  abut  the  door*  What  could 
bring  him  there  now,  after  the  morning's 
buaiueas?  Well,  I  lltought^he  is  a  poor- 
splrittvl  creature,  aft*^r  all — a  true  spaniel  I 
He  didn^t  come  in,  1  suppose  for  an  hour 
afler  that,  and  then  in  a  wild  sorb  of  huniuur, 
as  if  he  h:id  beun  dnnking.  Hut  what  do  you 
think  of  hie  denyiug  thai  he  had  been  near 
the  Joyful  Heart  ac  all,  or  that  he  had  seen 
hert     Denied  it   tlat  \    And  then,  wh$n   I 


Here,  Ding  Doug  Will,*'  aays  he,  patting '  pressed  him  on  it,  and  a^ked  if  I  WHSU*t  to 
It  liis  hand,  "  we  musn*t  fall  out.  If  I  had  trust  uiy  own  eyes,  he  began  to  show  hta 
Loxrn  it  was  you,  you  should  have  had  the  f  teeth,  and  get  aavAga,  I  wiisonly  a  youngster 


i»e  all  to  yourself.     You're  a  fme  fellow, 
til,  and  IV'e  often  admired  the  way  you 
"virig  the  great  hammer.^' 
'^tie  was  biting  her  lips  ati!)  harder  than 
fr^ot-e,  but  said  nothing* 

?5eop  "  said  he,  "  1  have  a  great  idea.    So 
l«  Ding  Dong  Will  I    Wlmper  a  minute^ 
ry/' 

Te  did  whisper  something  to  her,  and  you 
^er  aaw  what  a  change  it  made  in  her. 
^    turned  ait  scitrlet,  and  gave 
^»<jW«U  devilish  look. 


then,  and  so  had  to  put  up  with  hL^  humours  ; 
but  1  determined  to  leave  him  on  the  first 
convenient  excuse.  Dear  I  how  that  man 
was  ciiauged  in  a  short  time  ! 

On  this  night  he  took  a  fancy  that  we 
should  go  to  bed  e;irly.  He  was  tired,  lie 
said,  and  wanted  rest  alter  the  day*a  trouble, 
and  his  heart  was  heavy.  So  I  gava  in  to  him 
at  once,  and  we  were  soou  snug  in  our  bttle 
Dota  on  each  side  of  the  hearth  :  we  naed  to 
im  ?ach  a  |  sleep  of  nights  in  a  tjueer  kind  of  place  just 
'off  the  forge,  all  vaulted  over,  with  archer 


This  is  some  joke,"  said  siie,  at  last,  |  crossing  one  another  and  meeting,  in  a  kind 

^ot  a  bit  of  it/'  Bfiya  he,  laughing  ;  "  not  of  carved  bunch  in  the  middle.     This  might 
^it   of  it.    Ah  1     You  see    I    know  what  j  have  been  the  clergymen's  pantry,  or  wme 
s«  on  iu  the  village  1 "  vaulta,  may  be,  in  the  old  timea.     Whatever 

I  couldn't  believe  that  you  mean  auch  a  i  tise  they  had  for  it,  it  was  a  very  snug  place, 
"^"^^g  I  "  sava  she,  getting  white  a^ain.  1 1  reeoUect  there  were  all  aorts  of  queer  faces 

*'  tjtuflf  I  "said  he,  very  impatiently,  **1  tell  •  with  horna  and  hoods,  all  carved  out  in  the 
a.,  1  am  in  earn  eat    lyUl^n,  Ibug  Dong  bunch;    and  I  often  lay  awake  at    nights 
111.     I  must  be  off  to  London  l<>morrow,   iookin^,'  at  them,  and    «tudyia%  tlttmL,  ^laok 
s  Iftd^f*  tber«  are  dyiui;  to  lee  me,  so  go '  thinking    ^Uj    t^|    ^er«    ^^xcB^kSw^ 
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winking  at  me  in  that  way.  I  remember  one .  in  a  fever :  people  talking  and  whiap 
creature  that  alwaya  aimed  straight  at  yon  comers.  He  had  been  mimed ;  but  th 
witli  his  tail  pmnted,  holding  it  like  a  gon.  '  on  his  track,  for  it  was  well  known 
It  miffht  nave  been  about  nine  o'clock,  or ;  was  away  among  the  hills  hiding, 
perhaps  half-past  eight,  when  we  turned  in. ;  dragged  the  river  all  day ;  and,  on  tha 
I  know  I  heard  the  old  church  clock  chiming !  the  body  of  young  Mr.  Temple  was 
pleasantly  as  we  lay  down.  After  watching .  his  head  bcMten  in  with  a  hammer. 
the  fire  fUshing  up  and  down,  and  taking  a  I  What  end  Will  Whiobelo  came  to,  i 
look  at  the  funny  faces  in  the  bunch  over- '  not  be  hard  to  guess.  But  Mary  Artk 
head,  I  soon  went  sound  asleep.  I  woke  '  who  drove  him  on  to  it,  as  everybody 
again,  before  the  fire  was  out,  and  looking  she  was  let  away,  and  went  np  to 
towards  Will's  cot,  saw  thnt  it  was  em]>ty.  where  she  lived  to  do  mischief  enoug 
A  vague  feeling  of  uneasiness  mingled  with  old  For^e  was  shut  up,  and  fell  into 
my  surprise  at  that  discovery,  and  made  me  ruin.  For  many  a  long  day  no  one  y 
jump  out  of  bed  in  a  moment.  I  reflecte<l  for  near  that  part  of  the  river  walk  alter 
a  little — felt  more  uneasy  than  ever — ^huddled 

on  my  clothes  in  a  great  hurry — and,  without       va   i^  «,     r  r  ^ 

giving  myself  a  moment*s  time  for  any  second  St  wHB  tfft  flftl)  fbflliltS  tl 
thoughts,  went  out  to  see  what  had  become  tlUtUQl^ti  when  poor  Dick  began  to  i 
of  Ding  Dong  Will.  my  boat,  the  Surf-Boat.    At  fintnobo 

He  was  not  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  any  notice  of  him,  and  indeed  he 
Forge,  so  I  followed  a  steep  footpath  in  the  to  be  sinpnu^  more  to  himaelf  than  to  i 
woo<l  behind  which  led  straight  to  the  water*s  else.  I  had  never  heard  the  tone 
edge.  I  walked  on  a  little,  observing  that  neither  have  I  heard  it  unce,  but 
the  moon  was  out  and  the  stars  shining,  beautiful  I  don*t  know  how  it  might 
and  the  sky  of  a  fine  frosty  blue,  until  I  came  now,  but  then,  in  the  twilight^  d 
to  an  old  tree  that  I  knew  well  I  had  hardly  ]  coming  down  on  ns  fast,  and,  for  aa 
cast  a  first  careless  look  at  it,  before  I  knew,  death  in  the  darknese,  its  simple 
started  back  all  in  a  fright,  for  I  saw  at  my  were  full  of  meaning.  The  soog  va 
feet,  stretched  out  among  the  leaves,  a  figure  mother  and  child  talking  together  of  fl 
with  a  fisherman's  hat  beside  it.  I  knew  I  saw  more  than  one  gaunt  fincelifMs 
it  to  be  vounff  Mr.  Temple,  lying  there '  there  was  a  great  sob  when  it  wm  (ion 
quite  dead,  wi&  his  face  ail  over  blood.  I '  everybody  had  held  their  brcatk  to 
thought  I  should  have  sunk  down  upon  the  Says  Dick  then,  ''That  was  my  eoann 
earth  with  grief  and  horror,  and  ran  farther  song,  Mr.  Steadiman.** 
along  the  little  pathway  as  ikai  as  I  could  "  Then  it  will  be  a  favourite  of 
to  a  place  where  the  trees  opened  a  little,  i  Dick  ; "  I  replied,  hazarding  a  gues 
full  ill  the  moonlight.  There,  I  saw  Diug '  state  of  the  case. 
Dong  Will  standing  quite  still  and  motion- !  **  Ye«».  I  don't  know  why  I  sing  it, 
less,  with  his  hammer  on  his  shoulder,  and  haps  she  put  it  in  my  mind.  Do  yoa 
his  face  covered  up  in  his  hand.  .  in  those  tnin^  Mr.  Steadinian  ?  *' 

He  stayed  a  long  time  that  way,  without  "  In  what  things,  Dick  ?  *'  I  wanted  t 
ever  stirring,  and  then  began  to  come  up,  |  him  on  to  talk  of  himself,  as  he  hadn^ 
very  slowly,  weeping,    his    eyes  upon    the  story  to  tclL 

ground.  I  felt  as  if  I  were  fixed  to  that  one  ■  "  She*s  dead,  Captain  ;  and  it  seemed 
spot,  and  waited  till  he  met  me  full  face  I  while  since  as  if  I  heard  her  voice,  faj 
to  face.  What  a  guilty  start  he  gave  ! — 1  j  as  it  might  be  in  England,  singing  it 
thoujrht  he  would  have  dropped.  I  and  when  she  stopped,  1  took  it  m°    1 

"  O,  Will,  Will !  what  have  you  been  be  fancy,  you  know,  it  could  not  real 
doing  ?    Some  terrible  thing  I  "  j  Before  lonpr  the  night  fell,  and  when  wt 

"  1 — I — I,  nothing  !  **  ho  said,  staggering !  not  see  each  other's  faces — except  by  tl 
about,  and  hiding  his  face.  <  starlight — it  seemed  as  if  poor  Dick's 

"  What  have  you  done  with  him — Mr. !  opened,  and  as  if  he  must  tell  us  w 
Temple  ? "  I  said,  still    holding    him.    He  I  what  he  was. 

was  trembling  all  over  like  a  palsied  man,  |  Perhaps  I  ought  to  say  ho w  poor  Did 
and  fell  back  against  a  tree  with  a  deep 'to  be  with  us  at  alL  About  a  week 
groan.  I  saw  how  it  was  then — it  was  as  we-sailed,  there  came  to  Captain  Ba 
good  as  written  in  his  face.  So  I  left  him ;  cue  morning  at  his  inn,  a  man  whom 
there — against  the  tree — ^and  all  the  rest  of  i  known  intimately;  when  they  two  were 
that  horrible  night  I  wandered  up  antl  down '  fellowa  Said  he,  "  Captain,  there 
along  the  roads  and  lanes :  anything  sooner ;  nephew — poor  Dick  Tarrant — I  want  t 
than  be  under  the  same  roof  with  him.  At  ]  him  off  to  Australia,  to  California,  oi 
last  morning  came ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  sun  where  out  of  the  way.  He  does  nothu 
rose  I  stole  back,  and,  looking  through  the  get  into  mischief  here,  and  bring  disgn 
window,  found  that  he  was  gone.  I  never  like  the  family.  TVliere  are  you  bound  foi 
to  think  of  that  night,  though  it  is  so  far  back,  voyage  ? "    Captain  Bavender  replied, 

By  noon  the  next  day  V.\i«  w\iol«  town,  was  fornia.    **  California  is  a  long  way  off, 
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CaptftiQ  H&vender'a  MeDdf  ^Mt  will  do  as' 
well  Hi  anv  p{nG&  ;  he  cau  dig  for  gukL  The 
fact  m,  Dtck  haR  run  tliruugli  uhb  f^n  tuna,  and 
uoir  n  maidea-AUiitt  ^ho  considers  the  credit 
of  the  &milj^  ofiei's  him  three  hundred  pound  a 
to  lea  TO  England,  He  couaeuts  to  go^  and  Uie 
best  plan  wtjl  b«  to  put  iim  under  your 
charge^  paj  his  paasa^u  and  outfit^  and  leave 
the  rest  of  tUe  money  in  your  tiaiadi)  to  be 
dven  OTer  to  htm  when  he  lands  at  tlic 
1  tliggin^^* 

Captain  Ea vender  agreed  to  the  proposal, 
and  poor  Diek,  wlio  had  heeu  tdfi  atandiugout- 
ai<k  the  door,  was  called  in  and  mtHMiuced. 
1  came  in  Just  at  that  puiot,  and  saw  him.  He 
wnA  the  wreck  of  what  had  been  a  tine- looking 
young  man,  ten  years  ago^diagged  down  now 
by  reckless  dissipation  to  reckU^  poirt^rty.  Hid 
clothing  was  vbxj  shabby^  his  cou[)teuauoe 
wild  and  haggardj  his  abock  of  brown  hair, 
ruaty  with  jieg!<!ct^^ — not  &  promising  subject 
to  loiik  at.  His  unel»  tohi  liim  the  arrange* 
nients  he  had  made  with  Captain  Havetiderf  in 
which  he  apparently  acquiesced  without  much 
cariug,— **  North  or  aouth,  east  or  west,^*  said 
lie, "it was alltheaametohim*  Ifhehadgone 
out  to  India,  when  he  had  a  chance  a  dozen 
years  bt:fore,  he  ahould  have  been  a  man  ar  a 
mourie  then."  That  waa  the  only  remark  he 
offered.     And  the  thing  waa  settled* 

But  when  the  time  came  to  sail,  poor  Dick 
was  n  0 1  fu  r  t  hco  m  i  u  g.  We  ae  ut  u  p  to  liis  u  ncte^s 
hoti«c  to  ki^ow  what  wa^  to  be  done,  nnd,  by- 
aod-hy,  down  he  came  with  his  nejihew,  who 
had  ahiiofit  given  us  the  ^iip.  Until  we  got 
Into  blue  water  Dick  w»a  prlaoner  rather  than 
piiaaen^er.  He  did  not  lake  to  his  banish- 
tnent  kindly,  or  see^  aa  his  relatives  did^  that 
there  was  a  chance  before  him  of  redeeming 
A  waated  life  and  r(?pairiDg  a  ruined  conatitu- 
Uon.  He  was  ^  very  good- humoured,  eaay- 
tompered  fellow,  and  a  ffreat  fzivourlte  aboard  ; 
Kud,  til!  the  time  of  the  wreck,  che^frfnl^ 
except  In  the  evening  when  he  got  to  leaning 
over  the  Mhip^a  side^  and  alu^^in^  all  kin  da  ot 
aentimental  love-aougs.  I  had  told  the  «jeo  to 
keep  an  eye  on  him,  and  tbey  did.  I  waa 
Afraid  he  might,  in  one  of  hia  bliick  mooda^ 
try  to  make  away  with  himaclC 

He  wais  Uie  younger  of  two  brotliera, 
sons  of  a  yeoman  or  gentleman-farmer  In 
CheahLre  ;  both  who^e  parents  died  when  they 
were  quite  little  things,  leaving  them,  how- 
ever, tor  their  etation,  amply  proviiled  for. 
There  wfts  two  hundred  pounds  a-year  for  their 
bringing-up,  till  they  were  eighteen,  when 
the  mtm  was  to  be  doubled,  and  at  one- 
and'twenty  they  were  to  get  &ve  thousand 
pounds  a-pleee  to  start  them  In  the  world. 
Old  Miaa  Julian  Tarrant  took  Tom,  the  elder, 
and  my  friend  took  poor  Dick.  Dick  waa  a 
will!  I'ad^  idle  at  hia  book^  hankering  after 

fduy,  but  aa  klnd-liearted  and  handeome  a 
el  low  as  you  conJtl  wiah  to  see.  Dick  waa 
generally  better  liked  than  Tom,  who  was 
steady  aa  old  Time.  Botii  brothera  were  aent 
to   the  grammaa- achool  of  the    town,  near 
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which  they  lived,  nnd  one  6f  Dick^s  discursive 
auccdolea  lelaled  Ut  tbe  eecond  miiBter  there^ 
whom,  he  jisserti^d.  Ite  should  have  had  plea* 
sure  in  boundly  tluiiHliiug  at  that  moment, 
in  part  payment  of  tlie  severe  puijialiment  he 
had  formerly  inflicted  on  hia  idle  piijiiL  When 
Dick  was  sixteen  that  tide  in  his  ii  Hairs  came, 
which,  had  he  followed  it  out  to  India, 
would  pr<jbably  have  led  on  to  fortune* 
But  Dick  had  an  in  vincible  tie  to  England. 
Precocioua  in  everythii%  he  was  deeply  in 
lo¥e  with  his  couain  Amy,  wiso  was  three 
years  older  than  himself,  and  very  U^HUtifui ; 
and  Amy  wiia  very  fond  of  him  aa  of  a 
younger  brother. 

Said  poor  Dick,  with  a  quiver  in  bis 
voice,  as  he  was  telling  hia  story,  ^  She 
was  the  only  creature  in  the  wiiole  world 
that  ever  real  J  y  care-1  whether  I  lived 
or  died.  I  wurhhipped  the  very  ground  she 
walked  on !  Tom  wom  a  clever,  ahrewd 
fellow— made  fur  gettijig  on  in  the  world, 
and  never  minding  anybody  but  himself* 
Uncle  Tarrant  was  tis  iiiird  and  rigid  aa  a 
machine,  and  hia  wife  wub  worse — there  was 
nobody  nice  but  Amy  ;  $he  was  hq  angel  i 
When  I  got  into  scrapes,  and  spent  more 
money  than  I  ought,  she  ^et  me  right  with 
my  uncle,  and  later— when  It  w^aa  too  late 
for  any  good,  and  the  rei^t  of  them  treated 
me  like  a  dog — ahe  never  gave  me  either  a 
cold  took  or  ft  hard  word,     Bieaa  her  !  *' 

For  the  sake  of  being  neiir  his  cou&in,  Dick 
profesii&ed  a  wUh  to  be  a  farmer  like  his 
cousin  and  father,  which  was  quite  agreeable 
to  the  funiily  ;  and  for  three  yeurs  more  he 
stayed  in  his  Unele  Tarrant's  houBe,  very 
much  beloved  Vp  jill — though  in  hia  bitter- 
noflfl  he  said  not— -for  his  gaiety  and  light- 
heart  were  like  a  charm  about  him.  If  there 
w^s  a  fault,  he  had  friends  too  many,  for 
moat  of  them  were  of  a  kind  not  likt^ly  to 
profit  a  young  man. 

Coming  home  one  evenings  about  twi- 
light, from  a  hunt  which  he  had  attended, 
the  poor  I;m1  unexpectedly  met  the  crisia  of 
his  fat&  He  told  ui  thU  with  an  exitctnea^ 
of  detail  that  made  tiie  scene  he  described 
like  a  bit  of  Dutch  painting.  I  wiah  I  could 
repeat  it  to  you  in  hm  own  woida,  but  that 
is  impoaaihle ;  still  I  will  be  aa  exact  aa 
poaaible. 

In  Mr.  Tarrant's  honae  there  was  &  Httle 
parlour  especially  appropriatetl  to  Amy^s  uae. 
It  had  a  low  window  with  a  cushioned  ieat, 
from  which  one  long  atep  took  you  into  the 
g&rden.  In  this  parlour  Amy  bad  her  piano, 
her  book-case,  her  work*baBket,  her  mo  therms 
picture  on  the  wall^  ^uid  several  1  of  fK>or 
Dlck^a  eketchea  neatly  framed,  Dick  liked 
tilts  room  better  than  any  other  in  ihe  house. 
When  the  ditfc^rence  betwixt  Amy'i)  agti  and 
hia  seemed  greater  than  it  did  now,  it  was 
here  he  used  to  come  to  be  helped  wiih  hia 
le«9ons  ;  and  later,  when  hia  red-^hot  youth 
was  secretly  wreathing  all  manner  of  i&tkdftx 
fancies  abotit  \ifctiV\iaS*\\^  ^iftftAXo  li^^  ^^  Viet 
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feet  rending  to  her  out  of  some  poetry-book, 
or  singing  while  slie  workeH,  or,  |)erhaps, 
sang,  too.  Theoe  pleasant  early  intimacies 
liad  never  been  di»continiie<1,for,  wliile  Pick's 
heart  was  wiijiting  its  iirst  passion  on  his 
cousin,  she  was  all  the  while  thinking  of  some- 
body elHe.  He  was  a  Ix^y  to  her  in  pomt 
of  age  still,  and  this  particular  day  ended 
his  blissful  delusions. 

Having  put  his  pony  in  the  stable,  he  made 
his  way  at  once  to  Amv's  parlour,  opening 
the  door  softly,  for  he  liked  to  surprise  her. 
Neither  she  nor  the  person  with  her  heanl 
him  enter;  they  were  too  much  occupied 
with  themaelves  and  each  other  to  hear  any- 
tliinfT.  Amy  wits  standing  in  the  window, 
and  beside  her,  with  his  arm  round  her  waist, 
was  the  straight-haired,  p.i1e-foatured  cnnite 
of  the  parish.  It  was  a  c'i(\'ir  yellow  twilight, 
and  all  about  Amy's  head  the  lustre  shone 
like  a  glory ;  Iut  hands  were  dowu-dropt, 
and  the  busy  fingei-s  were  plucking  a  rose  to 
pieces,  petal  by  petal,  and  scattering  them  on 
the  caq)et  at  her  feet.  She  was  as  blushing 
herself  as  the  poor  rose,  and  seemed  to  listen 
willingly  to  the  pleai lings  of  her  lover.  Dick 
noticed  the  slight  quivering  of  her  lifu)  and 
the  humid  glitter  of  her  eyes  when  the  low- 
spoken,  tremulous  words,  meant  only  for  one 
ear,  met  his,  and  he  said  he  felt  as  if  all  the 
blood  in  his  body  were  driven  violently  up  to 
his  brain  by  their  sound. 

The  bird  in  its  cage  began  trilling  a  loud 
song  as  it  x)ocked  at  a  spray  of  green  which 
the  evening  wind  blew  against  the  wires 
through  the  open  window,  and  under  cover 
of  its  noise  poor  Dick  stole  out,  leaving  the 
young  lovers  alone  in  the  blush  of  tlieir 
acknowledged  love.  He  went  back  to  the 
stable,  got  his  pony  out,  mounted  it,  and 
galloped  away  liKe  mad  to  rejoin  the  com- 
panions he  had  left  an  hour  before  for  Amy's 
sake.  It  was  not  till  after  midnight  that  he 
came  homo,  and  then  he  was  reeling  drunk. 
His  uncle  Tarrant  and  Amy  had  sat  up  for 
him,  and,  being  quarrelsome  in  his  cups,  he 
insulted  the  first,  and  would  not  8{}eak  to  his 
cousin.  Poor  Dick  thought  to  drown  Ins 
sorrow,  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  his 
downwanl  coui-se. 

The  individual  whom  Amy  had  chosen  to 
endow  with  her  love  had  nothing  alnrnt  him 
particular  to  aj>prove  except  hU  profession. 
All  his  attributes,  moral, mcutjd,ancl  pei-sonal, 
were  negative  rather  than  ])osiiive.  I'oor 
Dick  described  him  only  as  Straight-haireil, 
as  if  that  e|)iihet  embodied  all  his  qualities. 
He  thought  that  Amy  did  not  really  love 
him,  but  was  atti*acted  by  some  imaginary 
sanctity  and  perfection  with  which  her  imagi- 
nation invested  him.  It  was  very  likely : 
from  wliat  we  see  every  day  we  may  be  sure 
that  many  women  have  loved,  not  the  man 
himself  they  have  married,  but  an  ideal  which 
he  personates  very  indifferently  indeed  to  all 
eyes  but  theirs. 

Dick  could  not)  for  maxi^  da^«,T«&traia  the 


expre^^ion  of  I  is  feelings.  Coming  oi 
»ud4l(Nilv  on  ^  my  in  the  {j^ardeu  who 
was  walking  in  niaideQ  meditation,  hes 
her  and  made  her  listen  to  bbi  story, 
he  poured  out  w^ith  muuh  ex.iggerat 
epithet  and  manner.  Amy  was  stai  tl 
distressed :  she  ondeavoui'cd  in  vain  1 
his  confession  by  appeaUng  to  his  c 
sense  of  what  was  riuht. 

*^  Dick,  yon  know  I  am  engaged  to 
Lister — vou  oujrht  not  to  have  apok' 
me  ffol*^  said  she.  for  he  had  grasf 
hands  tightly  in  his. 

'*  I  ought  not  to  have  spoken,  anil 

you  !     <) !  ctmsin,  you  dou*t  know  wh 

:  is  if  you  say  so.     Amy,  it  will  out !    .- 

j  1  had  eome  before  the  straigbt-bairefl  i 

would  you  have  listened  to  me  then  ?" 

A  vivid  blush  flew  into  the  girl's  fai 

:  she  would  not  say  a  word  of  encourage 

'  on  that  blush,  however,  ]>oor  Dick,  w 

rightly  or  wrongly,  contriveil  to  fonnd 

new ed  h ope.    Amy  k ept  h  is  avowal  to  I: 

knowing  well  that  its  discovery  would 

a  total  separation  from  her  cousin  ;  tn 

had  become  so  accn&tomed  to  his  use: 

and  gaiety  in  a  house  u  here  every bor 

was  ciiilly  and  methodical,  that  she  eoti 

residily  |)art  with   him.      I    incline  to 

myself  that  she  did  like  Dick  l>etter  tlu 

straight-haired  cumte  for  many  r^asna 

Dick  himaelf  was  persuaded  of  it.    Ha 

ciaion  had,  as  may  be  Rup{>osed,  i  ver 

nicious  effect  on  his  mind  and  conduct 

«lay  ho  was  in  the  seventh  heaven  of 

and  contentment,  and  the  next  he  w: 

mo.st  miserable  dog  alive  :  then  he  wo 

and  forget  his  griefs  in  a  ooiivivial  bm 

his  comrades,  till  at  length  his  UncieT; 

turned  him  out  of  doors.     Amy  had  trit 

influence  with  him  in  vain.  • 

■      "  You  are  the  cause  of  it.  Amy,  and  n 

but  you,"  said  Dick,   passionately:  "i 

,  would  give  that  straight-hain^.I  fellow 

i  ing,you  should  never  liave  to  compuin 

,  ag.dn." 

j      But  Amy,  though  she  fretted  a  greal 
I  held  to  her  engagement,  and  Dick  we 
from  bad  to  worse. 

It  must  have  been  very  deplorable 
hohl  the  reckless  way  in  which  he  di.*3i 
his  money  as  soon  as  he  got  it  into  his  i 
ruining  at  once  his  prospects,  his  chai 
and  his  health.  With  a  tcmperamei. 
naturally  iu'dincd  him  to  aolf-indul'^enc 
road  to  ruin  was  equally  ra]>id  and  pie 
When  Amy  married  Henry  Lester- 
she  did  after  an  engagement  of  six  moi: 
Dick  kei)t  no  bounds,  and  he  iri-etrie 
offended  his  family  by  intruding  himsel 
invited,  amongst  the  guests  at  the  wfii 
There  was  a  painful  scene  in  Amy's  pai 
whore  he  went  secretly,  as  ho  himself  ack 
ledged,  in  the  wild  hope  of  inducing  li 
break  off  the  engagement  at  the  ele' 
hour.  She  was  dressed  ready  for  churcl 
her  mother  was  with  her.     That  mad 
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dillereDCtt.  Poor  Dick  went  downoo  his  kneefl^ 
and  eried^  and  kigaed  hiB  couaiird  h'tiift^^  aud 
beioiiglil  her  to  Ibten  io  bim,  Aud  AiJiy 
Jalnt^i^  Sh«  fainted  m  Beeoud  tluie  i^t  the 
ali&r  wheQ  Dick  forced  btniielf  ifita  her 
■jireseiiee and  forbade  Iho  msimiige.  He  wjw 
6o  frunti^  B0  out  of  liim^elfj  that  \\Q  had  to 
be  reiuoved  by  couipidsorj'  measures  beforo 
th©  Bfrvie©  could  go  on.  Of  course,  atter  a 
Bceue  tike  tbls^  hid  iinele'a  familj  kept»  bo 
terms  tvith  him;  he  was  ibrbiddea  ever  to 
suiter  bla  shftdo^  to  iL'ttkeu  their  door 
ijgrdii — aii*l  eo  tlie  poor,  wilt),  ci'uzed  fellow 
^vent  bead!mj<»  to  defltructlon,  I  doubt  veiy 
1...,.:.  .<,...!(  whelber  Atoy  was  svorUi  such 
j,it  be  tboiight  so.  Life^  lie  said, 
...  .arable  without  biffj  aud  he  did 
not  care  Jiow  soon  he  etujed  It. 

But  tliis  was  not  nib  Amy  died  of  con* 
Biia^ption  within  a  year  of  her  marriaee,  and 
Ilii^k  asisorled  that  she  had  been  killed  by  bad 
usa^e.  HeweutdowntohiBunole*sliouse where 
she  lay,  and  auked  to  see  her.  The  request 
wan  rt? fueled,  and  he  forcetl  bis  way  by  the 
window  into  the  room  at  ni^ht^  aa  wns  after- 
wards {^ideorered  by  the  dUarraDgeruent  of 
the  turiivtnre,  and  stayed  tiiere  crying  over 
bis  ikad  love  until  dawji.  At  her  fatieral  he 
pined  tlie  mourners,  and  showed  more  grief 
than  any  of  them  |  but  aa  the  husband  was 
ttiruiiig  ti,wa\%  lie  walked  up  to  him  and  shook 
hiii  f leijche^i  ii^t  to  his  face,  crying : 

"  Yun  killed  herj  you  at raight- haired  dog  I** 

It  uas  aup]>osed  that  if  he  bad  not  been 
rtMtr.iiued  by  the  byBtanders^  be  might  have 
dooe  bim  a  mischief.  His  family  gave  it  out 
that  lie  was  mad.    Perhaps  lie  was* 

Dice,  drioking,  and  horse-racing  now  soon 
tfiade  an  eod  of  poor  Dickie  live  thousand 
pounds.  He  lost  every  aiired  of  self-respect, 
and  herded  with  the  lowest  of  the  low,  1  here 
II  no  talliog  how  a  uuinV  tronbli^s  may  turn 
him — lo ve-disappoUi t menta  eipednily;  poor 
Dick*s  turned  him  into  a  thorough  auamp. 
He  was  a  disgrace  to  the  family,  and  a  misery 
to  biuiself,  but  there  was  this  good  left  In 
him  amidst  bis  degrading  excesses — the  capa* 
bdity  of  regretting.  He  uever  enjoyed  his 
vices  or  ceased  to  feel  the  horrible  deba»^ 
ment  of  them.  He  was  seen  at  rnet^,  prise^ 
5;^hts,  and  fairs;,  in  rag^  aud  tattei'a ;  be  wa/s 
known  to  have  wanted  bread,  he  was  sua* 
pectod  cif  theft  and  poaeldtig^  and  his  brother 
Tom  re^ued  blm  ouee  out  of  the  strci^ts, 
wbeie  he  was  fiiogingf  eonga  disguised  as  a 
lame  e<:ddier,  Tom  allowed  him  a  guinea  a 
wet^k,  but  befoi"^  be  had  heeu  in  receipt  of  it 
a  m until  lie  made  the  annuity  over  to  an 
aetjiiaiiitance  for  ten  [H>unds,  to  take  him  to 
tk/ncasler,  and  tliia  friend  always  went  with 
him  io  receive  the  money,  le^^t  he  ibould  lose 
]t>  so  that  i>iek  sulTered  exlremltiea  while  be 
waa  snppofitfd  to  be  at  leaat  fed  and  dothed 
by  hia  iamiiy.  Ten  yeata  of  reeklcaa  de- 
bnticbery  aud  poignant  misery  reduced  him 
to  the  »(t'tte  In  wbleh  his  uncle  Tarrant 
brought  bim  to  me ;  his  aunt  Julia  who  had 


brought  Tom  up  oQTcred  to  give  bim  nv<^uey 
if  he  would  go  out  of  the  eon  li try  aud  uvvtr 
come  b:i^k  agaiiL     How  he  wvnt  out  of  it,  I 
.  bave  told  alreiidy, 

I      vyheu  be  ceased  apeak iitg,  I  said  to  en- 
I  coura;^e  bim : 

**You*ll  do  well  yet,  Dick,  if  you  keep 
Bteady,  and  we  make  huid  or  ure  pie^ketl  up. 

'*  \V'bat  can  it  b*:,"  said  Uick,  withuut  [)ur- 
ticularly  answeriug,  "  that  brings  all  Lbrs^ 
old  tiutigs  over  my  mind  ?  Tbere  s  u 
eh[ld*s  hymn  I  and  Tom  used  to  say  at  my 
mother's  knee  when  we  were  little  ones  keeps 
ruuniug  through  my  tiiDUght^.  It^s  the  Htam, 
maybe  ;  there  was  a  little  window  by  my  bed 
that  I  used  to  watch  them  at — a  wiiulow  in 
my  room  at  home  in  Cbe>>hire — aud  it'  I  was 
ever  afi'abl,  aa  hoy  a  will  bt?  after  re.iiling  a 
good  ghost  Btory,  I  would  keep  on  s^iying  it 
till  I  fell  aaleep." 

^  Tbiit  was  a  good  mother  of  yours,  Dick  ; 
could  you  say  tliut  hymn  now,  do  you  think  I 
Some  of  us  might  liko  to  bear  it^^* 

**It^a  aa  clear  iu  my  mind  at  this  minute 
as  if  my  motber  was  hei-e  listening  tQ  me,^ 
said  Dick,  and  be  repeated : 

Ere  1  \iiy  mc  di>wu  to  tUv|) ; 
Did  ihj  Au|ett,  ^>ure  anti  LoiV| 
Round  toy  bed  ihcir  vi^U  keep, 
"  Mir  lint  ue  limryf  but  Thy  uiercy 
bW  outwtight  ibeiu  every  one; 
D^H'U  before  'Viiy  Croit  I  eait  tiioOli 
Trusting  in  Tby  luslp  &iou«. 
^'Kcep  tno  lb  rough  this  mghi  vf  pent 
Uiidci'ucatli  iU  boundlcu  shade; 
Tako  mo  to  Tb  j  retti  I  pray  The«|, 
When  ujy  pit^rltnagitt  i«  midc. 
**  Noac  ihall  lu  cos  lire  out  Thy  paticuoe 
By  tiie  »pan  of  huuua  thought; 
N£>u«  thill  bound  the  tender  lueiciM 
Which  Thy  Holy  Son  hu  bought. 
"Paldoti  til  my  put  trmn«grr«iionft. 

Give  t»e  (ticnglh  for  diyi  to  come; 
Guide  uad  gu&rd  mv  ^ith  Thy  blcsiiag 
Till  Thy  Angcli  bid  oie  homo." 

Alter  awhile  Dick  drew  his  coat  up  over 
his  head  and  lay  down  to  aiee|K 

**  Well,  poor  Dick  V*  thought  I, "  it  is  iurely 
a  bJesded  thiug  for  you  that^^ 

^  Noiie  ihall  meaiure  out  Oi>d*»  patleq^ 
By  tli^  ^pau  of  hum«u  tbeught ; 
N4n«  iliall  bound  the  tendei-  mefcjc* 
Wlikb  lli»  Holy  Sen  Iim  boughU" 


E  quiet  mthble^aget  grntlcman  ifan^ 

UtW^tXp  who  was  going  to  eatabtiah  a  Store 
out  there,  and  had  been  a  kind  of  supercargo 
aLM>ard  of  us  besides,  told  what  folio ws* 

She  lay  olf  Naarden  —  the  good  ship 
Brocken  Spectre,  I  mean— far  out  in  Ibe 
roads ;  aud  1  often  thoughti  as  I  lcK>ked  at 
her  through  the  haze,wliat  an  ancient^  ill^ 
favoured  hulk  it  was.  I  suppose  I  Citme 
down  some  three  or  four  tinges  that  dav-^ 
being  iu  a  lomv^li\^uu*isC\aSya*^  *Wua  i^lmSkS^\ 
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and  took  delight  in  watching  the  high,  old- 
faBhioned  poop,  as  it  rocked  all  day  long  in 
that  one  spot.  I  likeneii  it  to  a  French  roof 
of  the  oldeu  time,  it  was  garnished  with  so 
many  little  windows :  and  o7er  all  was  the 
great  kntero,  which  might  have  served  con- 
veniently for  the  vane  or  cupola  seen  upon 
such  atructures.  For  all  that,  it  was  not 
unpicturesque,  and  would  have  tilled  a  comer 
in  a  Yandervelde  picture  harmoniously 
enough.  She  was  to  sail  at  three  o'clock  next 
morning,  and  I  was  to  be  the  solitary  cabin 
passenger. 

As  evening  came  on,  it  grew  prematurely 
dark  and  cloudy ;  while  the  waves  acquired 
that  dull  indigo  tint  so  signiticant  of  ugly 
weather.  Raw  gusts  came  sweeping  in  to- 
wards the  shore,  searching  me  through  and 
through.  I  must  own  to  a  sinking  of  the 
heart  as  I  took  note  of  these  symptoms,  for  a 
leaning  towards  ocean  in  any  of  its  moods 
had  never  been  one  of  my  fuilings ;  and  it 
augured  but  poorly  for  the  state  of  the 
elements  next  morning.  '*  It  will  have  spent 
itself  during  the  night,"  I  muttered,  doubt- 
fully ;  and  turned  back  to  the  inn  to  eat 
dinner  with  what  comfort  I  might. 

That  place  of  entertainment  stood  by  itself 
upon  a  bleak  sandy  hill.  From  its  window  I 
could  see,  afar  off,  three  lights  rising  and 
falling  together,  just  where  the  hi^h  poop 
and  lantern  had  been  performing  the  same 
ocean-dance  in  the  daytime.  I  was  sittincr 
by  the  fire,  listening  ruefully  to  the  wind, 
when   news  was    brought  to  me  that    the 


Three  figures  here  advanced  out  of 
shadow,  and  entered  with  me.  I  hastily 
the  bill,  and  set  forward  with  the  captaii 
the  shore,  where  the  boat  was  waiting, 
muls  were  got  on  board  with  all  expedi 
and  we  were  soon  far  oat  apon  the  wa 
making  steadily  for  the  three  lightsw  It 
not  blowing  very  hard  as  yet ;  neither 
the  waves  assumed  the  shape  of  what 
known  as  white  horses ;  but  there  wi 
heavy  underground  swell,  and  a  peci 
swooping  motion  quite  as  disagreeable,  i 
denly,  I  made  out  the  great  lantern  just  * 
head,  shining  dimly,  as  it  were  through  s 
We  had  glided  under  the  Ahadow  of  a  ( 
mass,  wherein  there  were  many  more 
lights  at  long  intervals — and  all,  tOij^el 
seemed  performing  a  wild  danee  to 
music  of  dismal  creaking  of  timben, 
rattling  of  chains.  Aa  we  came  unde 
voice  nailed  us  out  of  the  darkness— a 
seemed  from  the  region  of  the  lantern ; 
presently  invisible  hands  cast  us  ro; 
whereby,  with  infinite  jpains  and  labon: 
was  got  on  deck.  I  was  then  goi 
down  steep  ways  into  the  cabin,  the  b 
place  for  me  under  the  circnmstancea 
soon  as  the  wind  changed,  the  captain  ■ 
we  would  put  out  to  sea. 

By  the  light  of  a  dull  oil-lamp  orate 
that  never  for  a  moment  ceased  swi^isg, 
tried  to  make  out  what  my  new  sMe  v 
like.  It  was  of  an  ancient  massive  fa^ 
with  a  dark  oak  panelling  ail  round,  niii 
smooth  in  many  places  by  wear  of  tiineii 


Captain,  Van   Steen,  had  come  ashore,  and  I  friction.    All  round  were  queer  little  k 


was  waiting  below  to  see  me. 

I  found  him  walkiug  up  nnd  down  out- 
side— a  short,  thick-set  man — as  it  were, 
built  upon  the  lines  of  his  own  vessel. 

"  Well  captain,  you  wished  to  see  me,"  I 
■aid. 

"J^ok  to  this,  my  master,"  he  said, 
bluntly.  "There's  a  gale  brewing  yonder, 
and  wild  weather  coming.  So  just  see  to 
this.  If  we're  not  round  the  Helder  Head 
by  to-morrow  night,  we  may  have  to  beat 


and  projections,  mounted  in  brass  and  air 
just  like  the  butt-ends  of  pistols  ;  while  h< 
and  there  were  snug  recesses  that  remiiwi 
me  of  canons*  stalls  in  a  cathedral  1 
swinging  lamp  gave  but  a  faint  yellow  lig 
that  scarcely  reached  beyond  the  centre 
the  room;  so  that  the  oak-work  all  rou 
cast  little  grotesque  shadows,  which  hiu 
very  gloomy  and  depressing  effect  Th 
was  a  sort  of  oaken  shelf  at  one  end— hai 
soniely  wrought,  no  doubt,  but  a  failure 
Into  this  I  int 


round  the  Bay  for  days  and  days.  So  look  to  it, '  to  sleeping  capabilities, 
master,  and  come  aboard  while  there  is  time." ,  duced  myself  without  delay,  and  soon  fell 
"  I'm  ready  at  any  moment,"  I  said  ;  "  but  into  a  profound  slumber,  for  I  was  wej 


enough. 

When  I  awoke  again,   I  found  there  i 
a  figure  standing  over  me,  who  said  he  i 


how  do  you  expect  to  get  round  now  ?      The 
sea  is  high  enough  as  it  is." 

"  No  matter  ;  the  wind  may  be  with  us  in ,        „  „  _,, . 

the  morning.  We  must  clear  the  Head  before  '  Mr.   Bode  the  mate,  who  wished  to  km 

to-morrow  night.     Why  look  you,"  he  added,  |  could  he  serve  me  in   any  way  ?     HaJ 

sinking  his  voice,  mysteriously,  "  I  wouldn't '  started  yet  ?  I  asked.    YeA,  we  had  starte< 

be  off  Helder  to-morrow  night — no,  not  for  a ;  above  an  hour  now — ^but  she  was  not  niak 

sack  of  guilders  !  "  j  much  way.  Would  I  get  up — this  was  Chr 

•*  What  do  you  mean  ?"  .mas  day.    So  it  was;  I  had  forgotten  tl 

«  Why,  don't  you  know  ?    It's  Christmas  What  a  place  to  hold  that  inspiring  festi 

night — Jan  Fagel's  night — Captain  Jan's ! "   |  in  !     Mr.  Bode,  who  was  inclineti  to  be  co 

^  Well  ? "  municative,  then  added  that  it  was  blowi 

**  He  comes  to  Helder  to-morrow  night ;  he '  great  guns :   whereof  I  had  abundant  o 

is  seen  in  the  Bay.     But  we  are  losing  time,  |  firmation  from  my  own  physical  sufferic 

master,"  said  he,  seizing  my  arm  ;  "get  your   then  just  commencing.     No,  I  would  no 

things  ready — these  lads  will  carry  them  to  |  could  not  get  up ;  and  so,  for  the  rest  oft 

the  boat."  '  d».^^dragg(ed  on  a  miserable  existence,  mi 
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tlm^  wishing  thnt  the  waters  wciuld  Tim 
atid  cover  me*  LtiU  m  tiie  evetiiug  I  fell 
into  a  kind  of  uiii^i^j  doze,  which  waa  balm 
of  Gilead  to  the  tempesl'toat  lands  miLn. 

When  I  ttwok«  Af^mti,  It  was  (light  once 
mort ;  at  least,  there  was  the  dull  oil-lamp^ 
•winging  lazily  as  before*  Tli«re  was  the 
mne  p&inful  mu&ie^the  Bame  eterual  ere.'ik* 
uig  and  etr&iniug,  as  of  ahip^B  timbers  in 
i^ny.  What  o^elock  was  it  T  Where  "were 
w^  now  1  Better  luako  an  effort,  and  go 
up,  ADil  iee  how  we  were  getting  on— it  waa 
Bt>  lunely  down  here.     Come  in  1 

Here  the  door  was  opent'dj  and  Mr.  Bode 
the  mate  preiteuted  himaeir.  It  was  &  bad 
iii;^ht,  Mr.  Ikfd^  said — a  very  bad  night. — He 
had  coiiifi  to  tell  ma  we  were  otf  the  Head  at 
ImaL    He  thought  I  might  care  to  know. 

^*  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  1  said  faiutlj  ;  **  it 
wiU  be  Bomethmg  smoother  in  the  open  sea," 

He  al^iook  his  Lead.  "  No  open  sea  for  ns 
to-night;  uo,  nor  to-morrow  night  moat 
likel//' 

**•  What  is  aU  this  mystery  T*  said  I,  now 
recollecting  the  captain's  at  range  ailnaious  at 
the  inn  door.    "  What  do  you  mean  ? " 

^  It  is  JtoL  FagerD  night^^^  aald  he  solemnly* 
"He  comea  into  the  hay  to-night.  An  hour 
more  of  the  wind,  and  we  should  have  been 
etear.  Bnt  we  did  what  we  could — &  man 
can  do  no  joore  than  bis  best*' 

'^  But  who  is  Jan  Fagel }  '* 

•*  You  neirer  beard  ?  ** 

**  Never.    TeU  me  about  him." 

'*  Well,"  said  he,  **  I  shan't  be  wanted  on 
deck  for  some  time  yet,  so  I  may  as  well  be 
bere/'  And  Mr.  Boile  settled  himself  in  one 
of  the  canons'  atalld^  thus  retiring  into  the 
aiiftil^^w,  and  began  the  history  of  Jan  Fagel 
wad  his  vessel 

**  You  have  never  heard  of  the  famous  brig 
Haelstrow^  ouee  on  a  time  well  known  in 
tlies«  roads  ?  No, — for  you  have  not  been 
much  about  here,  I  dare  say  ;  and  it  b  only 
old  jK^a-folk  like  myself  that  would  care  to 
talk  to  you  of  suoh  things*  But  I  can  tell 
you  this— there's  not  a  sailor  along  the  coast 
that  hasn't  the  story,  though  it's  now — let 
me  see— a  good  hundred  years  since  she 
made  her  last  cruise.  Why,  I  recollect  when 
X  was  a  boy^  the  old  hull  lying  on  the  sands, 
and  breaking  up  with  every  tide — for  she  came 
to  that  edd  after  all^ — the  famous  l^laelstrom. 
Captain  Jan  Fagel,  commander.  I  have  been 
told  there  never  was  such  a  boat  for  foul 
weatherj  but  that  was  when  he  was  on  boai^d 
of  her*  He  waa  a  terrible  man,  was  Gaptain 
Fagel,  and  would  turn  wild  when  a  gale  got 
up  ;  and  as  the  wind  blew  harder,  so  he  grew 
wilderi  niitil  at  last  it  seemed  as  if  he  had 
gone  mad  altogether.  Why,  there  was  one 
night  my  Either  used  to  tell  of,  when  there 
was  a  great  thunderstorm,  aud  the  sea  was 
washing  over  the  Lighthouses — the  moat 
awful  night  he  ever  waa  out  in — it  was  said 
that  whtn  the  hashes  came,  Captain  Jan  had 
been  stfen   dancing  and  skipping  upon   bis 


deck.  Many  of  bis  sailors  told  afterwarda  how 
they  heard  his  mad  shriek  a  above  the  roaring 
of  the  wind  t  Some  a  aid  he  had  sold  himself 
to  the  Evil  One,  which  I  think  myself  more 
than  likely,  for  he  carod  neither  for  God  nor 
man. 

"  Well  sir,  Captain  Fagel  took  first  to  the 
smuggling  tradt^;  and  souu  he  and  li  is  famous 
brig  became  known  all  along  the  coast,  from 
Hoek  np  to  Helder— ay^  and  beyond  that. 
But  he  waa  seen  often  est  at  the  Head  ^— as  if 
he  had  a  sort  of  liking  for  tlie  place — and 
always  came  and  went  in  a  storni.  So,  that 
when  the  Zuyder  was  like  a  boiling  caul-« 
dron,  and  the  water  running  over  the  lii^ht- 
house  galleries^  old  sailors  would  look  up  in 
the  wind's  eye,  and  say  '  Captain  Faj^el's 
running  a  cargo  to-night/  At  last  it  came 
to  thisj  that  whenever  he  was  seen  off 
Helder^  he  was  thought  to  bring  a  storm 
with  him.  And  then  they  would  shake 
their  heads,  and  say  Captain  Fagel  wai 
abroad  that  night.  Soon  he  grew  tirecl  of 
this  work — it  was  too  quiet  for  him^ — so  he 
turnetl  Rover,  and  ran  up  tlie  black  flag* 
He  atill  kept  up  his  old  fashion  of  bearing 
down  in  a  gale  ]  and  many  a  [>oor  disabled 
craft  that  was  struggliDg  harti  to  keep 
hei^eff  adoat,  wouhl  see  the  black  hull  of 
the  Maelstroju  coming  down  upon  her  in  the 
stonu,  aud  ao  would  perish  miserably  upon 
the  rocks.  He  was  no  true  sailor,  air,  that 
captain,  but  a  low  pirate ;  and  he  came  to 
a  pirate's  end.  And  this  was  the  way  he 
fell  upon  hia  last  cruise,  just  otf  Helder  Head 
yondfr» 

"There  waa  a  certain  councillor  of  the  town 
who  had  many  timea  crossed  him  in  his 
schemes,  and  had  ou^e  l>een  near  taking  him, 
Fagel  hated  him  hke  poison,  and  swor^  he 
would  have  his  revenge  of  him,  one  day.  But 
the  councillor  did  not  fear  hini^not  a  bit  of 
him,  but  even  otTered  a  rewai-d  to  whoever 
would  take  or  destroy  Captain  Fngel  and  Ids 
vesseL  When  the  captain  came  to  heai-  of 
this  he  fell  to  raving  and  foaming  at  the 
mouth,  and  then  swore  a  great  oath  upon  hia 
own  soul  that  he  would  be  revenged  of  the 
councillor.  And  this  waa  the  way  he  went 
about  it : 

Ihe  councillor  had  a  fair,  young  wife, 
Madame  Elde,  whom  he  had  brought  out 
of  France  some  years  before,  and  whom 
ho  loved  exceedingly — foolishly,  some  sniil, 
for  a  man  of  his  years.  They  and  their 
little  girl,  lived  together  at  a  place  called 
Loo,  and  no  family  could  be  happier.  Jan 
Fagel  kn«w  the  place  well,  and  lata  hia  devil- 
ish plans  accordingly.  So,  as  usual,  on  one 
of  hia  wdd,  stormy  nights^  the  brig  was  seen 
standing  in  to  siiore — for  no  good  pu impose,  as 
everybody  guessed.  How  he  and  his  mad 
crew  got  to  land  was  never  accounted  for— 
but  this  is  certain — they  broke  into  the  house 
at  Loo,  and  dragged  Madame  Ebie  and  her 
child  from  their  beds,  aud  forced  them  down 
to  their  boata.    ThA  <iwwiaii\Mt  ^^a.  ik^v|  Saa. 
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tlie  city ;  but  Captain  Jau  knew  well  enough  she  were  praying.    *  Where  shmll  Thy  jud 

how  he  loved  his  wife,  and  chose  this  way  of  meuts  tind  this  mnQ  1  * 

torturing  him.    An  old  fisherman,  who  lived       ***Hei-e,  witch!     Look  for   me  here  on 

hard  by  the  shore,  said,  that  he  woke  up  sud- ,  stormy  night — any  night ;  next  Christmas^ 

deuly  in  the  nigh^  and  heard  their  screams  ; !  you  lilke.    Hi,  lada  !  get  a  sail  here,  and  sei 

but  they  were  too  many  for  him,  or  he  would .  thi-m  over  the  side/ 

have  gone  out.    He  was  an  old  man,  and  it  I     ''Even  those  rutfians  hung  Ixick,  for  it  w. 

was  only  natural.    They  then  pulled  away  i  too  awful  a  ni<;lit  for  them  to  a<ld  mnrdfr  \ 

for  the  ship,  he  standing  up,  and  screaming  their  other  sins.     So,  with  many  oaibii,Cs{ 

at  the  waves  like  a  fiend  incarnate,  as  he  was.  '■  tain  Fagel  went  forward  hinisclt  to  seiie  d 

How  the  poor  passengers  ever  got  alive  on  lady. 

board  was  a  miracle — for  the  waves  came'     '''He  shall  meet  me  before  the  Judgan 

d;i»*hiug  over  the  bows  of  the  boat,  where !  seat,'  said  she,  still  praying. 


they  were  lying,  at  every  stroke, 

**  Now  it  tell  out,  that  at  this  time,  there  was 
a  British  frigate  ci-uising  aV)out  these  parts — 
for  Captain  Fagel  had  a  short  time  l)efore 
this,  fired  into  an  English  vessel.  Tlie  frigate 
waH,  therefore,  keening  a  sharp  look-out  for 
the  brig,  and  had  been  looking  into  all  the 


"  *  Cant  away,  sorcere**  !  come  back  here 
a  stormy  night,  and  1*11  meet  y«iu  :  Tm  n 
afraid  ; '  and  he  laughed  long  and  load. 

"Then  he  flung  the  wet  anil  round  theni,ai 
with  his  own  hands  cast  them  into  the  ec 
The  storm  came  on  fiercer  than  ever,  ai 
they  thought  that  the  bK!])*s  timbers  ve 


creekd  and  harbours  idong  the  coiists,  when  ■  going  to  part.  But  Jan  Fagel  str 
she  was  caught  in  this  very  storm — of  Cap- .  al>out  his  deck,  and  gave  his  wdera,  ai 
tain  Fiigcls  raising.  Just  as  she  was  strug- ! she  bore  up  well  before  tlie  wind.  It  ss'emi 
glibg  round  the  Head,  she  came  upon  the  |  that  no  harm  could  come  to  that  shipvbe 
Maelstrum,  taking  on  board  her  boat  s  crew. '  he  was  on  board  of  her.     As  for  the  frl.is 

** '  lA't  go  all  clear  !*  they  heard  him  cry, '  she  had  hiog  since  got  away  into  the  cw' 
even  above  the  storm — and  then  they  saw  the  |  sea.  Kut  the  lady's  wonls  were  not  to  be  i 
dark  hull  swing  round,  and  set  olT along  shore,  vain,  for  just  as  he  was  goiug  one  of  hit  nu 
where  it  was  hard  for  the  frigate  to  follow,  bounds  along  the  poop,  his  foot  caught  a 
As  for  Jan  Fagel,  if  ever  Satan  entered  into  coil  of  rope,  and  he  went  over  with  ao  m 
a  man  in  this  life,  he  must  have  ])08sessc<l  him  earthly  scream  into  the  black,  swoiin  an 
that  night !  They  could  hear  him  from  the  All  the  crew  ran  to  look  out  a^r  h^c 
other  ve&sel,  as  he  shrieked  with  delight,  and  but,  sti<auge  to  tell,  without  so  niucVi  i 
swore,  and  bounded  along  his  deck,  when  thinking  of  casting  him  a  rope.  It  seo^ 
other  men  could  scarcely  keep  their  feet,  as  if  they  had  lost  their  sense  for  a  time. iiii 
AVhy,  sir,  one  time,  he  wjus  seen  on  the  edge  couM  only  stand  there  looking  into  tiie  wv.e 
of  tiie  tali'rail— his  eyes  looking  in  the  dark  that  had  swept  hini  otf.  Just  then,  the  »iTS 
like  two  burning  coala  !  No  doubt  he  wouhl  went  down  a  little,  and  they  hoanl  a  to.i 
have  got  away  from  them,  alter  all — for  there  high  in  the  mainniaHt-t<^^>p,  as  if  some  h 
was  no  better  mariner  in  those  seas — when  were  calling  ;  antl  these  words  came  to  ihe 
iust  as  he  WHS  coming  round  a  point,  they  very  clear  and  distinct :  *Yo,  yo!  Jan  F*;- 
heard  a  crash,  and  down  came  his  topmast  yo  !  *  Then  all  the  crew  at  the  veasers  »i'i 
ui)on  his  deck.  The  sjulors  rushed  to  clear  asif  they  had  caught  some  of  his  own  deriii; 
away  the  wreck.  i  spirit,  could  not  keep  themselves  from  L'ivii 

"  *  Driiig  up  the  woman,'  he  roared  through  out,  in  a  great  wild  chorus,  *  Yo,  yo  !  J. 
his  trumpet.  *  Bring  up  the  woman  and  i  Fagel,  yo  !  *  Once  more  the  voice  came  fro 
chiM,  you  sea  imps  ! '  Though  h,ifl  ship  was ,  the  mainmafit-top,  calling,  '  Yo,  yo!  J; 
in  danger,  he  thought  of  the  councillor.  Some  Fagel,  yo  !  *  and  again  the  crew  answen 
of  them  rushed  down  into  the  hold,  and  ,  louder  than  before,  as  if  they  were  \» 
came  up  in  a  moment  with  Madame  Ekle  sesscd.  He  was  seen  no  more  after  tliat. 
and  the  little  girl.  She  was  quite  scared  and  i  "  The  memory  of  that  niirht  never  Ut^  tt 
sank  down  upon  the  deck,  as  if  she  were  in-  .  wicked  crew  ;  and  many  of  ilieni,  when  dyi 
sensible.  i  quietly  in  their  beds  long  after, started  udw 

*'  *  A  handsome  creature,  sir,*  they  said,  even  ,  that  ciy,  as  though  they  were  answering  a  c 
some   of  those   savages  felt  for   her.    They  j  and  so  passed  away  to*  their  last  accouu:. 
he.'ir.l   her  saying  over  and   over  again  t0|      **  Every  year,  assure    as   Christmas  ni; 
herself:  ,  comes  round,  Jan  Fa«4el  conies  into  the  \ 

*"(>,  such  a  Christmas  night!  Such  a  to  keep  hia  word  with  Madame  Ehie.  A 
Chri^tni;is  night !  *  ~  .     -.       - 

"He  overheard  her. 

*'  *  Ah,  ah  !  witch  !  you  shall  have  a  merry 
Christmas.  Never  fear.  So  sliuuld  your  hus- 
band— curse  him — if  wo  had  hini  here.'  ^   ^ 

"  She  st^irted  up  with  a  .scream  when  she   stiiyed  too  long  aslt  is." 
heard   him   speaking.     Ami  then  they  saw,      Sir.    IJode   ha.'^tily    departed,    leavins: 
her  standing,  with  lu:r  lonir  Uaek  hair  blown    to  ponder  over  his  wild  le^'end.     Kuminati 
back  by  the  wind,  and  her  arms  out,  sa  iC .  uvkju  it,  and  listening  to  ihe   rushin'^  of  i 


any  ship  that  is  olfthe  Ilead  then,  ninst  w 
and  beat  about  until  midnight ;  when  he  i;- 
away. 

"  J5ut  they  are  wantinj;  nio  on   deck,*'  p: 
Mr.  Jiode,   looking  at  his    watch.     **!  hr 


wnter^  cUme  to  my  ear,  I  fell  oif  a;^aiii  lu  a 
slrep,  rtiK-l  lit^gaa  to  (Ucftm ;  iiiui,  of  cuuise, 
di't.imeti  u(  Oipiain  Jnn  Fa^'tl. 

It  was  a  wild  &nd  troabled  eleep,  thftt  I  had  j 
and  I  aiLi  sure»  if  tiny  one  had  tM2«ii  atiadinij 
near,  they  wouJil  liave  setiu  me  atart^tjg  iiriil 
turning  iineaBily,  aa  if  in  grievous  ti'o^ible. 
First,  I  thought  I  wuH  ftihoru  agftiuj  in  a 
iheltcitKi  Imvi^n,  ftiifi^ly  deiiveie<l  Jronj 
all  this  wretch eH  tossvnff.  And  I  retjol- 
lect  how  inexpreftijibly  deli^hlfal  tlio  fuel- 
ing of  repose  waa^  after  all  tbese  wuary 
luUnurs,  By-and-by,  I  rem-uked  Jow-rooiVd 
oltl-fashioDed  Jicme\'»  all  abou^  neemingly 
of  wfjud,  witiv  little  galhnea  ruiJijing  rouDd 
the  wriidowBL  And  I  saw  atfit**ly  hurghera 
wnlkin^%  in  di'e^i?a  CfUturies  old^  and  ladie-* 
with  great  ronnd  frilk  about  their  neck:*,  and 
Ifiokh*^  v^rv  flliif  tvnd  majeBtiCisat  ai»d  talked 
to  the  bur^utrr*.  They  were  coining  in  and  out 
of  the  queer  houaeSj  aud  some  parsed  quite  close 
to  me,  mlutiui^  m*^^  ais  they  did  bo^  very  gra- 
ciously. One  thing  Beeriied  viTystr»nge  to  me, 
Thej  had  all  a  curlotia  dried  look  about  their 
iaces,  and  a  Bort  of  stony  ca^t  in  their  eyea, 
whioL  1  could  not  make  onU  Stilt  they  came 
and  went,  and  I  looked  on  and  wondeiod* 
Suddenly  I  saw  the  little  Oiitch  honstAaJid  the 
figures  all  quivering  and  getting  indiBUnet, 
and  gradually  the  picture  fndod  nway  untd  it 
grew  slowly  into  theBhajieofthe  cabin  whrre 
I  wii«  now  lying'.  There  it  waa,  all  before  nie^ 
with  the  canona*  atalb  and  the  dull  swinging 
Jiunp,  and  I  rnyiclf  leaning  on  one  hand  in 
lUtf  tmrved  mb,  and  thinking  what  n  weary 
Toyai^e  thia  wfia !  Huw  monotonous  tlie 
J  rushing  sound  of  the  water!  Then  my 
dream  went  on|  and  it  eeemed  to  me  that  I 
took  note  of  a  canoD*a  sfall  in  the  ctfutre, 
Bomething  larger  and  better-fasliioned  than 
the  others- — the  dean's,  rnoat  likely,  I  cou- 
cluiled  wiAely,  when  he  ct^mes  to  service^ 
And  then  on  that  hint,  as  it  were^  I  aeemed 
to  travel  away  over  the  watt^ra  to  ancient 
ableSf  and  tracery  and  »oft  Kivialdng  music, 
and  Buowy  figures  seen  afar  off  duskily  amid 
eloiKl:^  of  incifnae^  In  time,  too^  all  th.ii 
faded  away,  and  I  Wiis  back  ajrain  in  the  oak 
cabin,  with  the  &ickly  3'eliow  light  s  nil  using 
*very thing,  and  a  djjrk  misty  figure  sitting 
rigltt  oppoaitei  He  caused 4ne  no  «urj>ri3e  or 
ftstonimment,  and  I  received  him  there  aa  a 
tuntter  uf  conrse,  as  people  do  m  dri^ama,  I 
had  aeen  figures  like  him  somewhere*  In 
Kembrandt^s  pictures,  waii  it  ?  Moat  likely  ; 
for  there  was  the  hirge  broad  hat,  and  the 
atilf  white  collar  and  tiigscla,  and  the  dark 
jerkin  ;  only  there  wa*  a  rusty »  mouldering 
look  about  his  garments  that  seemed  very 
stratige  to  me.  He  Iiad  an  ancient  aworJ, 
too,  on  which  he  leaned  his  arm  -,  and  so  sat 
tlier«  motionles-M,  looking  on  the  ground. 
He  sat  that  wixy  I  dou\  know  how  long  :  I, 
as  it  aeenuHl  to  me,  studying  hiui  iutently  : 
when  suddenly  the  rushing  sound  ceaHcd,  and 
there  came  a  faint  cry  across  the  waters^ 
as    from    afar    off.    It    waa    tlio    old    cry : 


**Yo,  yo]  Jjtii  Fftgel,  yol'*  Then  I  saw 
the  figure  i^iise  ita  h^ad  auddenly,  and  iho 
yellow  light  fell  Upon  his  Ihce — such  a 
mournful^  di9|iftiring  face! — with  the  Batne 
stony  gaXL*  I  Imd  f^rm*  in  the  others.  Agjsin 
the  fearful  ci^*  raine^near^^r,  »a  it  seenied  ; 
and  1  taw  the  fi;j;ure  rise  Up  a  lowly  tmd  walk 
across  tht*  rabin  to  ihe  door.  As  be  j)Ms;aed 
mo  he  turned  his  deaii,  Jnckdn&tie  ^vm  (nil 
upon  me,  and  looked  at  ine  for  an  ihtitant* 
l^Jever  ahall  I  forgtft  that  monient.  It  w;,s 
Hit  if  i%  horrid  weight  was  pressing  on  me, 
I  felt  such  agony  thitt  I  awoke  witii  a  start, 
and  found  mysidt  sitting  njj  und  tfembling 
nil  over.  But  at  that  ins^tEmt ;  whether  the 
dreamy  influence  had  not  whi^lly  pisned  away, 
or  whatever  was  the  reason  1  don't  know  i 
I  can  swear  that,  above  the  ruahiiig  tound 
of  the  waves  and  the  whistUn;:;  of  the  wiiid» 

Yo,  ycl  Jan 
iistinct. 


^I  beard  that  gin>fitly  chorus 
Fagel,  yo  !  ^*  quite  clear  and  di 


an  olti  ^caiitaii  in  tijc  Hong^fi^oat 

sang  this  ballad,  as  his  story,  to  u  curious 
sort  of  tunefnl  no-tane,  which  noue  of  the 
rest  could  i-emember  afterwards. 

I  HAVE  Ecea  a,  fiercer  tcmjieit. 

En  own  a  louder  whirlwind  blow* 
[  was  wn;ek*d  off  red  Algicn^ 

Siji-^^tid-tliiity  yean  a^u. 
Young  i  wa»3 — and  yel  old  icam^a 

Wi*jD  not  ftlTong  or  calm  nt  1 ; 
Wliilc  life^  hrld  luch  treaAtirtri  for  m«f 

I  foU  ii^ro  1  eoiild  ivot  dit^. 

Life  I  ttni^glcd  far — and  i4Tcd  It  j 

Life  alone- — and  nothing  ntare  ; 
Bruiitd^  half  d&ul,  aloni?  and  helplei% 

1  irti  cut  up«iii  lh«  «1iorr. 
I  fear'd  tbo  ptdlcti  rocki  of  Ocean  f 

So  the  great  toa  mwB — ind  theii 
Cait  mi9  frotn  her  fdendljr  botmn, 

On  the  pit  I  leu  hiraru  of  men. 

GftunE  and  dreary  ran  tha  mountuni 

With  black  gorge*  Mp  the  lanil; 
U|>  to  where  the  lonely  Dt- tcrt 

S|>read«  ijer  burning  drcnry  t^ud  i 
In  the  gorget  of  (he  mouaUina^ 

Oa  iho  (ikia  bnide  tho  tea, 
Dwelt  my  lt>em  and  cruel  muter% 

Th«  black  Moon  of  Barbary. 

TcEt  long  yean  I  toird  amoDg  tbcm, 

UopcUis*-as  I  tJicd  10  lay ; 
Now  1  know  Hope  burnt  witbia  me 

Fierecrf  itroiigtT»  day  by  dayj 
TlitvMj  diiu  ycati  of  toil  and  lorrow 

Like  one  loos' dork  dr«am  njiprar; 
Ojmj  long  day  of  weafj-  wailing; — 

TheD  ceeh  day  «i»  like  a  yew. 

How  T  enrit  th c  Ut] d — my  prjtoti  \ 

How  I  cufst  tbB  icijjcnt  itfl, — 
And  dio  Di'moij  f  ai^,  Uiat  sbowcr'd 

All  her  curse*  upon  tne  ; 
I  vnki  mid,  I  thiuk— God  pardon 

M'ord*  »  icrribk  wid  wild— 
Th[»  vo)-age  would  have  been  my  lut  eoej, 

For  I  If^  a  -ii^«  *&4  i^^iX^. 


I 
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Never  did  one  tender  Tition 

Fade  away  before  my  tight, 
Never  once  through  all  my  tlaverj, 

Bumiug  day  or  dreary  night ; 
In  my  soul  it  lived,  and  kept  me. 

Now  I  frel,  from  black  deapair, 
And  my  heart  was  not  quite  broken. 

While  they  lived  and  blest  me  thero. 

When  at  night  my  task  was  over, 

I  would  hasten  to  the  shore ; 
(All  was  strange  and  foreign  inland. 

Nothing  I  had  known  before). 
Strange  look*d  the  bleak  mountain  pusea. 

Strange  the  red  glare  and  black  shade. 
And  the  Oleanders,  waving 

To  the  sound  the  fountains  made. 

Then  I  gazed  at  the  great  Ocean, 

Till  she  grew  a  friend  again ; 
And  because  she  knew  old  England, 

I  forgave  her  all  my  pun : 
So  the  blue  still  sky  above  me. 

With  its  white  clouds'  fleecy  fold, 
And  the  glimmering  stars  (though  brighter), 

Look*d  like  home  and  days  of  old. 

And  a  calm  would  fall  upon  me ; 

Worn  perhaps  with  work  and  pain, 
The  wild  hungry  longing  left  me, 

And  I  was  myself  again : 
Looking  at  the  silver  waters, 

Looking  up  at  the  fsr  sky. 
Dreams  of  home  and  all  I  left  thei« 

Floated  sorrowfully  by. 

A  fair  &ce,  but  pale  with  sorrow, 

With  blue  eyes,  brimful  of  tears, 
And  the  little  red  mouth,  quivering 

With  a  smile,  to  hide  its  fears  ; 
Holding  out  her  baby  towards  me. 

From  the  sky  she  look'd  on  me; 
So  it  was  that  I  last  saw  her, 

As  the  ship  put  out  to  sea. 

Sometimes  (and  a  pang  would  seize  mt 

That  the  years  were  floating  on) 
I  would  strive  to  paint  her,  altered. 

And  the  little  baby  gone : 
She  no  longer  young  and  girlish. 

The  child,  standing  by  her  knee. 
And  her  face,  more  pale  and  saddenM 

With  the  weariness  for  me. 

Then  I  saw,  as  night  grew  darker. 

How  she  taught  my  child  to  pray. 
Holding  its  smdl  hands  together. 

For  its  father,  far  away ; 
And  I  felt  her  sorrow,  weighing 

Heavier  on  me  than  mine  own ; 
Pit}ing  her  blighted  spring-time, 

And  her  joy  so  early  flown. 

Till  upon  my  hands  (now  hardened 

With  the  rough  harsh  toil  of  yean,) 
Bitter  drops  of  anguish,  falling. 

Woke  me  from  my  dream,  to  tears ; 
Woke  me  as  a  slave,  an  outcast, 

Leagues  from  home,  across  the  deep  ; 
So —  though  you  may  call  it  childish — 

So  I  sobbM  myself  to  sleep. 

Well,  the  years  sped  on — my  sorrow 
Calmer,  and  yet  stronger  grown, 

Was  my  shield  against  all  suffering, 
Poorer,  meaner,  than  her  own. 


So  my  cmel  maater^i  liuil»e« 
Fell  upon  me  all  in  Tain, 

Tet  the  tale  of  what  we  anffetM 
£cho*d  beck  from  main  to 


You  have  lieard  in  a  fiw  eoontiy 
*  Of  a  aelf-dovoted  bend, 
Tow'd  to  reeene  Christian  captiTCi 

Pining  in  a  foreign  land. 
And  these  gontle-beertcd  atxangen 

Year  by  year  go  forth  from  Room^ 
In  their  hands  the  hard-eam'd  nmoa 

To  restore  some  exilea  home. 

I  was  fireed  :  tb^  broke  the  tidnifi 

Gently  to  q^ ;  bat  indeed 
Hour  by  hour  sped  on,  I  knev  net 

Wliat  the  worda  meant — ^I  wet  fimi 
Better  so^  perhaps,  while  aorrow 

(More  akin  to  earthly  things) 
Only  strains  the  md  heert'a  &hies— 

Joy,  bright  stranger,  breekithitflkfl 

Yet  at  last  it  nish'd  upon  nse. 

And  my  heart  beat  fall  and  &rt; 
What  were  now  my  yeare  of  wsidag^ 

What  was  all  the  dreary  peat? 
Nothing,  to  the  impatient  thnbboif 

I  must  bear  acrose  the  aea: 
Nothing  to  the  eternal  hoars 

Still  between  my  home  and  me  I 

How  the  voyage  psas*d,  I  know  est; 

Strange  it  was  once  more  to  staid, 
With  my  countrymen  around  me^ 

And  to  clasp  an  Rugliah  hand. 
Bat,  through  all,  my  heart  waa  dnanf 

Of  the  first  wonls  I  thoald  heir, 
In  the  gentle  voice  that  echo*d. 

Fresh  as  ever,  on  my  ear. 

Should  I  see  her  start  of  wonder, 
.\nd  the  sudden  troth  arise, 

Flushing  all  her  face  and  lightening 
The  dimm'd  splendour  of  her  eyes? 

0  !  to  watch  the  fear  and  doubting 
Stir  the  silent  depths  of  pain. 

And  the  rush  of  joy — then  meliii^ 
Into  perfect  peace  again. 

And  the  child ! — but  why  remember 
Foolish  fancies  that  I  thought? 

Every  tree  and  every  hedgerow 

From  the  well-known  past  I  broaght: 

1  would  picture  my  dear  cottage. 
See  the  crackling  wood-fire  bum, 

And  the  two  beside  it,  seated 
Watching,  waiting,  my  return. 

So,  at  last  we  reach'd  the  harboor. 

I  remember  nothing  more 
Till  I  stood,  my  sick  heart  throbbing 

With  my  hand  upon  the  door. 
There  I  paused — I  heard  her  speaking ; 

Low,  soft,  murmuring  words  she  nid; 
Then  I  first  knew  the  dumb  teiTor 

I  had  had,  lest  she  were  dead. 

It  was  evening  in  late  autumn. 

And  the  gusty  wind  blew  chill; 
Autumn  leaves  were  falling  round  ms^ 

And  the  red  sun  lit  the  hilL 
Six  and  twenty  years  are  vanishM 

Since  then — I  am  old  and  grey- 
But  I  never  told  to  mortal 

What  I  saw,  until  thia  day. 
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Sbe  wta  i«at«d  bj  the  fiif , 

In  her  unii  ihe  lidd  a  child, 
Wltif piling  babjr^wordi  0iic»in^f 

And  tUcn,  looking  up,  ilie  iivjilcd, 
Sotil'rd  OD  lifin  wbo  ilood  beaide  her^^ 

O  *.  iht  biltrr  truth  wm  told ! 

PXd  her  I-iok  uf  truiting  fondpeMi, 
I  had  iecD  lli«  Itiok  of  old, 
IQut  ilie  rPM]  And  tufii'^tl  Lowurdt  me 
(CoM  and  duttib  I  vraitrd  thcre)i 
WUli  ntlmek  qF  fear  aiwl  Irrror, 
Atiii  »  \tlittti  fsLH'  df  di'i^^ii'^ 

tile  littd  lirrn  ftf]  jiiicictit  cotiat-^de-^ 
^      Nol  &  liii^le  WDfd  wr  t«.idj, 
"^'liile  we  gazrd  ti^ioij  cuch  olLcTi 
lie  Lhe  lining :   I  Uie  di-ad  I 
I  ilrvNT  iit&Tcr^  ncuwr  to  licr. 

And  1  look  tier  trembling  hand, 
Lonkiitg  fHi  her  ft  bite  fact;,  loektug 
HiAt  Iter  be>rt  uiii^ht  nndcntuid 
All  tlie  liiiTe  ftEid!  aLI  tlio  \ihy 

That  mjr  Upi  refui-cd  to  laj  ! 
I  thojik  God  DO  ibaugbt  A&Vfr  lormw 
Eoie  JD  OGir  crtiiliM  liejij'ti  thmi  liajr* 

Bitter  lean  that  detoUio  moiuent, 

BUteir^  bitter  tcflji  ne  Mejht 
We  three  broken  heiiiti  lagrtlit^r. 

While  the  baby  ■itiiUd  and  «!ept, 
Teui  iJoiiifr— no  %tords  wi'tc  spok^D, 

Till  he^— till  her  huvbnnd  £aid 
That  mjr  boy  (I  had  fargoLtqn 

Tbo  poor  chi1d)j  that  he  was  deftd. 

Then  at  last  I  ro*e,  and^  tumiag. 

Wrung  Mi  hand,  but  tuadc  ni>  lign; 
And  I  itoo^^d  and  ki«»'d  her  rorehead 

Once  more,  u  if  *he  were  mine. 
Nothing  of  fkrvwell  t  uttcrd, 

Save  in  broken  wurdi  to  pmy 
That  God  in  Hit  grtat  ]E>^e  would  bl^t  her— 

Tben  in  lidence  ptkii'd  awaj< 

Over  the  great  tis*i.le»  oi?«aa 

r<tr  twentj  and  iix  yc&n  1  roBJQ ; 
All  m;  e«mradei,  old  and  wear/, 

llfive  gi^nD  bock  to  die  at  home* 
H«itie  1  yctf  ^  thall  rea<:h  a  haven, 

I*  too,  ilialL  reat'b  home  and  ttmt  ; 
I  ill  a,  11  Ikid  her  vraitiug  for  me 

Wtlh  our  habj  on  her  brcul. 

SSttltlr  tf)r  forrgomg  stor^  to%&  brins 

fOlt) ,  1  Uad  kept  my  e/e  fixed  upon  little  Willy 
LiriJaey,  a  yciuDg  Scotch  hoy  (one  of  tbe  two 
ippreuticea),  who  liftd  been  recomtuended  to 
}aptaui  Ea vender's  catre  bjf  a  friend  in 
jla^s^ow  ;  and  very  ind  it  waa  to  aeo  the 
ixpreasion  of  his  face.  All  the  earlj  part  of 
lie  voyage  he  had  been  a  favourita  in  tUa  I 
hip.  Tha  brdhLdii  he  aang,  aod  the  curious ! 
4d  atoriea  he  told,  made  him  a  popular' 
kltor  in  the  cabiu,  no  less  than  nruong 
he  people*  Thotigh  only  entered  tm  appren- 
ice  seftman,  t'aptsuu  It^i vender  had  k**i>t  hira 
ja  much  about  luio  ba  he  could  ;  and  I  am 
Mjld  to  aay,  the  hid's  atTection  for  CaptEun 
^vender  was  aa  sincere  as  if  he  had  b^n 
^Tie  of  his  own  bWd,  Eveti  before  the  wreck, 
tehatigo  had  taken  place  in  hiia  inaunor.    Ha 


grew  silent  and  thoughtful.  Mrs.  Athei-field 
and  Miaa  Coleahaw,  who  hiid  been  very 
kind  to  htnx^  observed  ihe  aiteration,  and 
bii  Lite  red  him  on  the  ludiuichuly  nature  of 
the  songa  he  saug  to  them,  aud  the  Had  air 
with  which  ha  went  aboiit  the  thitiea  of  the 
ve^aeL  1  asked  hitu  if  anythrug  had  i occurred 
to  iimke  hiiu  doll  ;  hut  he  put  toe  otf  with  a 
laugh,  and  ut  Jaat  told  me  that  he  wiia  tlnnk* 
ing  about  hi»  home  -,  for,  said  he,  a  cerU-iin 
anuivf^ivary  waa  coniing  anou  ;  ''  and  may  he 
I'll  tell  you,'*  ha  added,  "  why  the  expectation 
of  it  makes  me  so  BorrowfuJ." 

He  v^aa  a  ulct^,  delicate,  almofit  feminme^ 
looking  hoy,  of  sixteeu  or  aeveutijen  [  tlte  sou 
of  a  smidl  farmer  in  Ayrshire,  as  Captain 
Havender^B  Glaagow  friend  had  told  him,  aod, 
as  ueiuid  with  hi B  countrymen,  a  capital  hand 
at  letters  and  aceouots.  Ha  had  brought 
with  Lima  few  books,  chie6y  of  the  wihJ  and 
supernatural  kiuil  ;  and  it  seemed  aa  if  he 
had  given  way  to  his  Imagination  more  than 
was  quite  healthy,  parh:i[is,  tor  the  other 
faculties  of  hh  mind.  But  we  all  set  down 
hm  deligtit  and  belief  iu  ghost  stories  and 
S'sich  like,  to  the  superstition  of  his  country, 
wiiere  the  folks  seem  to  make  up  for  being 
the  mojit  matter-of-fact  people  in  Europe  in 
the  atfaira  of  this  world,  by  Wiivg  the  wildest 
and  uiost  V  is  iot  I  ary  ioquirera  Id  to  the  alfaira 
of  the  next.  Willy  li&d  been  uaefal  to  idl 
departments  on  boar^l.  Tlie  steward  had 
employed  him  at  his  ledger,  Captain  Rn vender 
at  \\h  reckonings,  and  aa  to  the  pasaeugeni, 
they  had  mtide  quite  a  friend  and  com- 
panion of  the  youth* 

So  I  watched  his  loaka,  as  I>e  said  before, 
and  I  now  beckoned  Willy  to  coiue  to  my 
aide,  that  I  might  keep  him  as  warm  aa  I 
could.  At  first  he  either  did  not  perceive 
my  signal,  or  was  too  apathetic  or  too  duep 
sunk  in  hia  own  thoughts  to  act  upou  it. 
Bui  the  carpenter,  who  sat  next  htm,  seeiug 
my  motioD,  helped  him  across  the  boat|  and 
I  put  my  arm  ruund  hLs  shouhlera, 

"Bear  up,  WiUy/'  I  said.  '* you're  young 
and  Btrong,  aud,  with  the  help  of  Heav&n, 
we  aht^U  aJl  live  to  see  our  friends  again*^' 

Tlie  boy's  eye  brightened  with  ho|>e  for  a. 
moment;  thea  he  shook  his  bead  and 
said : 

"You're  very  kind  to  say  so,  air;  but  it 
canna  be — at  least  for  roe.'* 

The  night  was  now  closing  faai  in,  btit 
there  was  at  ill  light  enough  to  see  hia  6ice* 
It  w*as  quite  calm,  and  wore  a  sort  of  smile. 
Everybody  listened  to  hear  what  the  poor 
laddie  said ;  and  I  whispered  to  hitu  : 

**  You  promiaed  to  tell  me  why  you  were 
depreased  by  the  oomiug  of  an  anutveraary, 
Willy,     When  is  it  r* 

**  It's  to-night,'*  he  said,  with  a  solemu 
voice*  ^  And  01  how  differ eni  this  is  from 
what  it  used  to  be !  It's  the  birth-day  o*  my 
aial^r  Jean/* 

**Come,  tell  us  all  about  it,'*  I  said. 
*^  Maybe,  apeakiug   it  out  openly  will 
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from  far  and  near  to  do  hononr  to 
bonniest  and  kindest  lim  in  all  tlie  par 
The  HiiiiiBter  himsel*  came  up  on  hit  pc 
and  di-ank  prosperity  to  the  young  folia 
the  door ;  and  lusule  at  night  there  w» 
Kupper  for  all  the  neighbours,  and  Jc 
Chalmers  played  on  the  fiddle,  and  &'  t 
rest  of  us  sang  songj«»  and  dancetl  and  akirJ 
like  mad  ;  and  at  last,  when  Jean's  ^ 
was  drank,  with  many  wishes  tor  her  hu« 
nesSfiip  filie  gets  and  lays  her  amis  roaBi3i 
auld  niithcr's  neck,  and  bur&ts  out  int: 
great  nassion  o'  teara  ;    and  when  she 

_    ..„  _  _    . ^     covered   herself,  she    said   she  would  w 

uould  let  luu  want  for  nothing,  nmf  took  me  he  so  happy  anywhere  else,  and  that  weel 
on  her  knee  and  tan  Id  me  long  histories  o*  ill,  dead  or  alive — in  the  boily  or  in 
the  liiuce  and  Wallace ;  and  strange  ad- 1 spirit— she  would  aye  come  Itaek  on  t 
ventures  with  the  w:u-locks  ;  and  sang  me  a'  {  night,  and  look  in  on  the  hame  wb 
B>iins*  songs,  forhye  reading  me  the  grand  j  she  had  spent  sae  sunshiny  a  life.  SonM 
auld  stories  out  o*  the  lUhle,  ahout  the  death  j  them  hiughed  at  the  wild  affection  i 
o*  Goluith  and  the  meeting  o*  King  Saul  and  showed  ;    and  some  took   it   serioatly,  i 


your  ndnd.  Here,  rest  on  my  shoulder. 
ijow  Hiiy  on." 

We  all  tried  to  catch  his  words,  and  he 
began  : 

"  It  s  two  years  ago,  this  very  day,  since 
we  had  such  a  merry  niglit  of  it  in  my 
father  s  house  at  home,  lie  was  a  farmer  in 
a  snia*  way  u]>  aiuong  the  hills  ahove  the 
Doon ;  and  had  the  lands  on  a  good  tack, 
and  was  thought  a  richer  man  than  any  of 
his  noighUiuis.  There  was  only  Jean  and 
nie  o*  the  family  ;  and  Tm  thinking  nolnxly 
was  ever  »o  Iiappy  or  well  careii  for  as  I  was 
a*  the  time  I  was  young.     For  my  mithcr 


tlie  Witch  of  Endor.  Jean  was  a  kind 
niither  to  me,  too;  for  she  was  five  years 
older,  and  spoilt  me  as  much  as  she  could. 
She  was  so  lionny,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  look 
at  her ;  and  she  helpit  in  the  dairy,  and 
often  milkt  the  cows  herseV;  and  in  the 
winter  nights  sat  by  the  side  o*  the  hleezy 
fire,  and  turned  the  reel  or  span,  keepin* 
time  wi*  some  lang  ballad  about  cruel 
Biiuken  coming  in  and  killing  Lady  Mar- 
garet ;  or  the  ship  that  sailed  away  to 
Norway  wi*  Sir  Patrick  Spence,  and  sank 
wi'  all  the  crew.  The  schoolmaster  came  up, 
when  he  was  ahlc,  to  gi*e  me  lessons  ;  and  as 
lonp,  and    the   nights 


thought  she  had  tied  herself  down  by  v 
solemn  a  bargain  ;  but  in  a  wee  while  I 
mirth  and  frulickinp;  gacd  on  as  before^  i 
all  the  company  confessed  it  was  tlte  \\:i\tpk 
evening  they  had  ever  spent  in  their  jvi 
Do  you  ken  Loch  Luart,  sir  1 — a  wee  bit  wat 
that  stretches  across  between  the  Lareio 
and  theBreelen?  Ah  !  the  grand  sha*iovst£ 
pass  along  it  when  you  stand  on  th«  vr\ 
side  and  look  over  to  the  hiU.  Tbeie's 
great  blackness  settled  uj^on  the  te,  as 
the  sun  had  died  away  from  tbe  bearti 
altogether,  till  when  he  comes  round  tt 
corner  o*  the  mountiiin,  a  glorious  ^iroOB? 
o'    sunbeams  and  colours    taks    its  c^-^ 


the   road  was    lonp,  and    the   nights   were ; 

somelimes  dark,  it  soon  grew  into  the  !  across  the  whole  length  o*  the  water,  aci  3 
common  custom  for  him  to  come  up  ow'r  |  the  hill  sides  give  out  a  kind  o^glow,  aiid 
the  hills  on  Friday,  when  tiie  school  was '  last  the  loch  seems  all  on  lire,  and  too  <: 
skailt,  and  stay  till  the  Monday  morning.  I  scarcely  look  at  it   for    the    bri^^htntiss. 


He  was  a  young  man  that  had  been  intended 
for  a  minister,  but  the  college  expenses  had 
been  too  much,  and  he  had  settled  down  as 
the  parish  teacher  at  SLalloch ;  and  we 
always  called  him  Dominie  Blair.  All  the 
week  through,  wo  looked  for  the  Dominie's 
coming.  Jean  and  I  used  to  go  and  meet 
him  at  the  bend  o*  the  hill,  where  he  came  off 
from  the  high-road,  and  he  began  his  lessons 
botany  the  moment  we  turned 


small  skiff  was  kept  at  the  side,  for  it  sa^ 
the  shei)herd8  miles  o'  steep  climbing  to  \ 
from  flock  to  flock,  as  it  cut  olF  two  or  th 
miles  o'  the  distance  between  our  house  a 
Shalloch.  One  Friday,  soon  after  the  me 
meeting  at  Jeau*s  birihday,  she  set  olf 
usual  to  meet  Mr.  Blair.  How  far  she  w< 
or  where  she  met  him,  ncjbody  could  tell, 
nothing  was  ever  seen  or  heard  o'  them  fi 
that  day  to  this;    only  the    skiff  on  L 


to  me  in    botany  the  moment  we 

towards  home.  I  noticed  that  he  aye  required  Luart  was  found  keel  up,  and  tlie  priaU 
tho  specimens  that  grew  at  the  side  o*  the  j  feet  that  answered  to  their  size  were  seer 
burns  that  ran  down  valleys  a  good  wav  oflT ;  |  the  wet  bank.  Nothing  wad  }>ersnade 
but  I  was  very  vain  of  my  lomning,  and  used  i  mother  for  many  a  day  that  she  wasna  con 
to  rush  down  the  gully  and  gather  the  flower  I  back.  When  she  heai*d  a  step  at  the  J 
or  weed,  and  overtake  the  two  before  they  j  she  used  to  flush  up  with  a  great  redne- 
had  walked  on  a  mile.  So  you  see,  sir,  it  was ,  her  cheek,  and  ran  to  let  her  in.  Then  ^^ 
na  long  before  it  was  known  all  over  the!  she  saw  it  was  a  stranger,  she  left  the  ( 
country  side  that  Dominie  Llau*  was  going  to  ojjen  and  came  back  into  the  kitchen  wit': 
marry  my  sister  Jean.  Evtrvhody  thought  sayin*  a  word.  My  father  8p'>ko  very  li 
it  a  capiial  matcli,  for  Jean  had  beauty  and  but  sometimes  he  seemed  to  forget  that  J 
siller,  and  Mr.  Blair  was  the  cleverest  man :  was  taken  away,  and  called  for  her  to  ci 
in  the  county,  and  had  the  ])romiso  of  tho  I  to  him  in  a  cheery  voice,  as  he  used  to 
maHtershlp  of  a  school  in  the  East  country,'  and  then,  wi*  a  sudden  shake  o'  his  heal 
with  ninety  jumnds  a-ycar.  Our  house  grew' remembered  that  she  was  gone,  and  )>a 
happier  now  than  ever ;  and  when  Jean^s  away  to  hU  work  as  if  his  heart  was  bru 
birthday  came  round,  there  was  a  gathering  ■  And  other  things  came  on  to  disturb 
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now,  for  eome  bank,  or  Taiiwn^Tt  or  aotne- 
thittg  o'  the  kiiifl,  whc^re  he  hittl  bought  Bome 
eh/ira^,  failed  with  a  great  em^lii  AUti  he  was 
oalfed  oil  to  laskke  up  the  losa ;  and  he  grew 
eai'elfss  about  everything  ih&t  liappi^Dedj  and 
tlio  horsea  and  carts  were  aeized  for  debt,  and 
%*  the  cowfl  except  two  were  takeu  away,  and 
the  phiee  bt?s;at»  to  go  tu  wrack  and  ruin  ; 
atjti  at  la^t  Jeivn**  birthday  cam'  round  again. 
But  we  never  spoka  about  it  the  whole  djiy 
lon^:t  though  none  of  the  three  thought  of 
anvEliitjg  the.  My  father  pretended  to  he 
t^iiiiiy  ill  the  iiwld ;  my  mother  ^pau — never 
letting  th^ thread  out  o'  her  luind  ;  and a« for 
me,  I  w*»d«red  nbont  the  hill«  from  early 
nioriiin^i  «nd  only  eame  back  when  the  dark 
niljht  litfgan.  AH  through  the  len^hcnlni; 
botira  we  Bat  atid  oever  epoke ;  but  flr>nie- 
thiiea  my  f tithe r  pnt  a  freijh  supply  of  peata 
iipou  tite  fu'e,  ami  stir I'ed  it  up  into  a  bbze, 
na  if  it  pWase^]  him  to  see  the  great  nparkles 
flying  up  tiie  chimney.  At  last  my  mother, 
all  of  a  audden,  ceai^ed  her  apinning,  an^l 
>  Batd^  *  H^rk  I  do  3"0u  no*  henr  somehoity  out- 
iide t *  And  we  listened  without  getting  up 
Irom  our  scata.  We  heard  a  sound  as  if  aome* 
body  wa«  alipijing  by  on  tip- toe  on  the  way 
U>  the  Byre ;  and  tlien  we  heard  a  low,  wtul- 
f  ing  sound,  tm  if  the  person  was  trying  to 
I  rest  rain  some  great  sorrow  J  and  immediately 
we  heard  the  lame  footstep,  as  if  it  were  lost 
in  snow,  coming  op  to  the  home.  My  mither 
itood  up  wf  her  hand  atretched  out,  and 
looked  at  the  window.  Outaide  the  pane — 
whi*r«)  tite  roae-tree  has  grown  sae  thiGk  it 
hM  bide«  tlve  lower  half — we  heard  a  rust^ 
ling,  as  if  Bomehody  was  putting^  aside  the 
leaves,  and  then,  when  a  sudd*?ii  dicker  o'  the 
dame  threw  its  light  upon  the  casement,  we 
eaw  the  fatnt  image  o'  a  bonny  pale  face — 
very  aad  to  look  on — wi'  kngtreases  o'  yellow 
batr  banging  straight  dowu  the  cheeks,  as  if 
it  waa  dnppiDg  wst,  and  hoard  low,  plaintive 
Boba  ;  but  nothing  that  we  could  underatand 
My  mither  ran  forward,  as  if  to  embrace 
the  visitor,  and  cried,  *  Jean  I  Jean!  O, 
let  me^  apeak  to  you,  my  haim  j '  But  the 
Hame  suddenly  died  away  in  the  grate,  and 
wc  aaw  nothing  mair.  But  we  ail  knew  now 
that  Jean  had  been  drowned  in  Loch  Luart, 
and  that  she  miiided  the  promise  she  bad 
made  to  come  and  eee  the  auld  !  to  use  upon 
her  birthday^" 

Here  the  boy  paused  in  hia  narrative  for  a 
moment,  and  I  felt  bis  braath  coming  and 
going  very  quick,  as  if  his  atrcngth  was 
getting  rapidly  exhausted* 

"llfest  a  while,  Willy,"  I  aaid,  "and  try,  if 
you  can,  to  sleep.** 

But  nothing  eonid  reatrain  Mm  from 
Enishing  hla  tde. 

*^  N&i  na  1  I  canna  rest  upon  your  arm, 
sir.  I  ha^e  wark  to  do,  and  It  mann  be  done 
this  night — wae*e  me  I  1  didna  think,  last 
year  at  this  time,  that  ever  I  wad  be  here." 
He  looked  round  with  a  shudder  at  th« 
eolling  waves  that  rose  high  at  the  aide  of 


the  boat,  and  ahut  out  thefoint  gUmmer  that 
stiO  lingei-ed  on  the  horizon  line,  **  So  Jean 
was  drowned,  ye  see,"  he  continued  ;  **  f^nd 
couldna  put  foot  inside — for  a*  they  can  do  m 
to  look  in  and  see  whai^a  doing  at  the  antd 
fireside  through  the  window,  Btit  even  this 
was  a  comfort  to  my  milhcr ;  and  us  I  saw 
how  glad  it  made  her  to  liave  this  aasumnce 
that  she  wBsna  forgotten,  t  \unvl&  hor  the 
sjime  promise  that  J^im  had  done  on  her 
birthday  \  ill  or  weel,  Inippj  or  miserable,  in 
the  body  or  in  the  spirit^I  wad  find  nij 
wiy  to  the  farm-house,  and  gi*e  her  some 
Bign  that  I  loved  her  as  I  had  always  done» 
And  now  1  ken  what  they're  doing  as  if  t 
was  at  hame.  TheyVe  aiitinjr  «id  and  lonely 
in  the  silent  kitchen.  My  father  pnta  freah 
y}eat8  upi>n  the  grate,  and  watches  their 
flame  ns  it  leaps  and  crack  lea  up  the  fii'e' 
place  ;  and  my  mither — Ah  1  *' — here  ho 
strelclied  fo rwxmi  as  if  to  see  sotne  object 
before  him  more  distinctly^"  ah  1  ahe's  spin- 
ning, spinning  as  if  to  keep  herself  from 
thinking^ — and  tears  are  running  down  her 
face ;  an<i  I  see  the  cheery  fire,  ami  the 
heather  bed  in  the  corner,  and  the  round 
table  in  the  middlei,  and  the  picture  o* 
Abraham  and  Ii^nac  on  the  wall^  an^l  my 
(iahing-rod  hung  up  aboon  the  mantelpiece, 
and  my  herding-^ata^,  and  my  old  blue  bonnet. 
But  how  cold  it  is,  air/*  he  'went  on,  turning 
to  me  ;  **I  ft^lt  a  toucli  on  my  shoulder  just 
now  that  marie  me  creep  as  if  the  hand  were 
ice  I  and  I  looked  up  and  saw  the  same  face 
we  had  noticed  Laat  year ;  and  I  feel  the 
clammy  fingera  yet^  and  they  go  downward — 
downward,  chilling  me  a*  the  way  till  raj 
blood  seems  frozen,  and  I  canna  speak.  O, 
for  anither  look  at  the  lire  and  the  warm 
co&y  room,  and  my  father 'j3  white  head,  and 
my  puir  auld  mither^^i  een  !  *' 

So  saying,  he  tried  to  rise,  and  seemed 
to  be  busy  putting  aside  something  that  inter- 
fered with  his  view.  **  Ttie  rose-tree  V  he 
said  ;  "  it*s  thicker  than  ever^  and  I  canna  see 
clear  !  **  At  last  he  apjiearBd  to  get  near  the 
object  he  ^sought ;  and,  after  altering  his  poi^i- 
tion,  as  if  to  gain  a  perfect  sight,  he  said :  "I 
^e^  them  a*  again.  0,  mither  [  tni*n  your  face 
tiiU  way,  for  ye  see  I've  kept  my  word  j  and 
we're  both  here.  Jean*a  beaide  me,  and  very 
cold^^nd  we  darena  come  in.**  He  watched 
for  about  a  mi  ante  j  at  ill  gazing  latently^  and 
then,  with  a  joyous  acream,  he  exclaimed ; 
**  She  aeea  me, — ahe  aeea  me  I  Did  na  ye 
hear  her  cry  t  O  mither,  mither !  tak'  me 
to  your  arms,  for  Fm  chilled  wi*  the  salt 
water,  and  naething  wUl  make  me  warm 
again." 

I  tightened  my  hold  of  poor  Willy  as  he 
spoke,  for  he  gradually  lost  hia  power,  and 
at  last  lay  speechless  with  Ms  head  on  [my 
shouhler.  I  concealed  from  the  rest  the  sad 
event  that  occurred  in  a  few  minutes,  and  kept 
the  body  hidden  till  the  darkest  part  of  the 
night,  dosely  wrapped  in  my  doftk. 
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THE  WEEOK  OF  THE  GOLDEN  MABT. 


THE   DELIVERANCE. 


Whxh  the  Bun  rose  on  the  twentyHwventh 
day  of  our  calamity,  the  fint  question  that  I 
secretly  asked  luyself  was,  How  many  more 
mornings  will  the  stoutest  of  us  live  to  see  1 
I  had  kept  count,  ever  since  we  took  to  the 
boats,  of  the  days  of  the  week  ;  and  I  knew 
that  we  had  now  arrived  at  another  Thurs- 
day. Judging  by  my  own  sensations  (and  I 
believe  I  had  as  much  strength  left  as  the 
best  man  among  us),  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that,  unlesa  tlie  mercy  of  Providence  inter- 
posed to  effect  our  deliverance,  not  one  of 
our  company  could  hope  to  see  another  morn- 
ing after  the  morning  of  Sunday. 

Two  discoveries  that  I  made — after  re- 
deeming my  promise  overnight,  to  serve  out 
with  t^e  morning  whatever  eatable  thing  I 
could  find — help^  to  confirm  me  in  my 
gloomy  view  of  our  future  prospects.  In  the 
first  place,  when  the  few  coffee-berries  left, 
togetner  with  a  small  allowance  of  water, 
hiui  been  shared  all  round,  I  found  on 
examining  the  lockers  that  not  one  grain 
of  provision  remained,  fore  or  aft,  in  any 
part  of  the  boat,  and  that  our  stock  of 
tresh  water  was  reduced  to  not  much  more 
than  would  fill  a  wine -bottle.  In  the 
second  place,  after  the  berries  had  been 
shared,  and  the  water  equally  divided,  I 
noticed  that  the  sustenance  thus  administered 
produced  no  effect  whatever,  even  of  the 
most  momentary  kind,  in  raising  the  spirits 
of  the  passengers  (excepting  in  one  case)  or  in 
rallying  the  strength  of  the  crew.  The  ex- 
ception was  Mr.  JEUrx.  This  tough  and 
greedy  old  sinner  seemed  to  wake  up  from 
the  trance  he  had  lain  in  so  long,  when  the 
smell  of  the  berries  and  water  was  under  his 
nose.  He  swallowed  his  share  with  a  gulp 
that  many  a  younger  and  better  man  in  the 
boat  might  have  envied  ;  and  went  maunder- 
ing on  to  himself  afterwanls,  as  if  he  had  got 
a  new  lease  of  life.  He  fancied  now  that  he 
was  digging  a  i^old  mine,  all  by  himself,  and 
going  down  boTily  straight  through  the  earth 
at  the  rate  of  thirty  or  forty  miles  an  hour. 
**  Leave  me  alone,"  says  he,  *^  leave  me  alone. 
The  lower  I  go,  the  richer  I  get.  Down  I 
go  1— down,  down,  down,  down,  till  I  burst 
out  at  the  other  end  of  the  world  in  a  shower 
of  gold  !  "  8o  he  went  on,  kicking  feebly  with 
his  heels  from  time  to  time  against  the 
bottom  of  the  boat 

But,  as  for  all  the  rest,  it  was  a  pitiful  and 
dreadful  sight  to  see  of  how  little  use  their 
last  shadow  of  a  meal  was  to  them.  I  my- 
self attended,  before  anybody  else  was  served, 
to  the  two  poor  women.  Miss  Coleshaw 
shook  her  head  faintly,  and  pointed  to  her 
throat,  when  I  offerea  her  the  few  berries 
that  fell  to  her  share.  I  made  a  shift  to 
crush  them  up  fine  and  mix  them  with  a 
little  water,  and  got  her  to  swallow  that 
miserable  drop  of  drink  with  the  greatest 
difficulty.    When  it  was  down  there  came  no 


change  for  the  better  over  her  faee.  Kor 
she  recover,  for  so  mach  mm  m  moment^ 
capacity  to  speak,  even  in  a  whisper.  1 1 
tried  Mrs.  AtherfieLd.  It  was  hard  to  w, 
her  out  of  the  half-swooning,  half-«)^ 
condition  in  which  slie  lay, — antl  hankr  i 
to  get  her  to  open  her  lips  whffn  I  pat^f 
cup  to  them.  When  I  had  at  last  pnoi 
on  her  to  swallow  her  allowano^  dx  i 
her  eyes  again,  and  fell  back  into  b«r> 
position.  I  saw  her  lips  moving ;  asil,  \ 
ting  my  ear  close  to  them,  caaghfe  aome  of 
words  she  was  murmuring  to  herself, 
was  still  dreaming  of  The  Golden  Loer.  , 
and  the  child  were  walking  somewben 
the  banks  of  a  lake,  at  the  time  when 
butteroupe  are  out.  The  €U>lden  Lu^ 
gathering  the  buttercups,  and  maliiig  1 
self  a  watch-chain  out  of  them,  in  m&m 
of  the  chain  that  her  mother  wore.  T 
were  carrying  a  little  basket  with  them, ; 
were  going  to  dine  together  in  a  si 
hollow  tree  growing  on  the  banks  of  i 
lake.  To  ^t  this  pretty  pielure  psal 
on  one*8  mmd  as  I  got  it,  while  liitm 
to  the  poor  mother^  broken  wordi;  i 
then  to  look  up  at  the  hagsard  hem 
the  men  in  the  boat,  and  at  the  wild  m 
rolling  all  round  ns,  was  such  a  dna{ 
from  £uicy  to  reality  as  it  has  Afko, 
hope,  to  few  men*s  lota  to  experieoea 

My  next  thought,  when  I  had  Amtm 
best  for  the  women,  was  for  the  C^ 
I  was  free  to  ri^k  losing  my  own  shiR 
water,  if  I  pleased,  so  I  tried,  before  tasth 
it  myself,  to  get  a  little  between  hia  lip 
but  his  teeth  were  fast  clenched,  and  I  b 
neither  strength  nor  skill  to  open  ik 
The  faint  warmth  still  remain&l,  tb 
God,  over  his  heart — but,  in  all  other 
Bpects  he  Uy  beneath  us  like  a  dea<i  b 
In  covering  him  up  again  as  comforUblv 
I  could,  I  found  a  bit  of  paper  cmnchei 
one  of  his  hands,  and  took  it  out  Th 
was  some  writing  on  it,  but  not  a  w. 
was  readable.  I  supposed,  poor  fellow,  t 
he  had  been  trying  to  write  some  List 
structions  for  me,  just  before  he  drop 
at  his  post  If  they  had  been  ever  so  e 
to  read,  they  would  have  been  of  no 
now.  To  follow  instructions  we  must  h 
had  some  power  to  shape  the  boat's  coi 
in  a  given  direction— and  this,  which 
had  been  gradually  losing  for  some  d 
past,  we  had  uow  lost  altogether. 

I  liad  hoped  that  the  serving  out  of 
refreshment  would  have  put  a  little  modi( 
of  strength  into  the  arms  of  the  men  .it 
oars ;  but,  as  I  have  hinted,  this  hope  tur 
out  to  be  perfectly  frniitless.  Our  J 
mockery  of  a  meal,  which  had  done  noth 
for  the  passengers,  did  nothing  either  for 
crew— except  to  aggravate  the  pangs 
hunger  in  the  men  who  were  still  str 
enough  to  feel  them.     While  the  weat 
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held  tnodermtej  it  wa«  not  of  ujueh   cojise-  j 
qiiemce  if  on©  or  two  of  tlie  rnwers  kept  drop-  ' 
ping,  in  lum^  into  a  km  J  of  faitjt  sleep  over  , 
their  oai^     Bat  if  it  cAtne  on  to  blow  agnin  | 
(jiitd  we  could  expect  nothing  elj^e  iJi  those 
I  and  at  that  time  of  the  .ve''Li')f  liow  wshh 
\1  lo  steer,  when  the  blades  of  the  oar*  were 
lout  of  the  w&ier  ten  times    ns  often  flsthej 
l«tr^  in  ]     The    Hrea  whlcli  we  had  under- 
ne  such  suffering  to  preserire  would  huve 
lofit  in  An  instant  oy  the  awampmg  of 
the  \>on,%  if  the  wiulI  hfid  risen  on  the  mom- 
injf  of  Tbiirsdny,  and  had  caught  na  trying  to 
row  imj  Jongen 

Feeling  thi«^  I  resolveil,  while  the  weather 
held  motierately  fincj  to  hoist  the  beat  aub- 
eti(ute  for  a  a&il  that  we  could  produce,  and 
Jnve  before  tlxe  wind^  on  the  elm  nee  (the 
;  we  Ivad  to  hope  for)  of  »  ship  picking  us 
We  had  only  continu<?d  to  use  the  oars 
n'p  to  Ihia  li  1110,  in  order  to  kyyp  the  conrse 
whieh  the  Captadn  had  pointed  out  aa  like- 
liest to  bring  ua  near  the  land.  Sailing 
had  Wen  out  of  the  quefition  from  the  first, 
the  maata  ajid  auita  of  aaila  belonging  to  each 
boat  having  been  out  of  th^m  at  the  time  of 
the  wreck,  and  having  gone  down  with  the 
ehip,  This  was  an  accident  which  there  was 
no  need  to  deplore,  for  we  were  too  crowded 
frtjm  the  first  to  alniit  of  handling  the  boats 
properly,  under  their  regular  pre&a  of  sail, 
in  anything  like  rou^li  weather. 

Having  made  up  my  mind  on  what  it  was 
AAoeasary  to  do^  I  addre^ised  tlie  men,  and 
told  them  that  any  notion  of  holding  longer 
on  our  course  with  the  oars  was  mi^nifeatly 
out  of  the  question,  and  dangeroua  to  nil  on 
board,  as  their  own  common  sense  might  tell 
them,  in  the  state  to  which  the  etoutcf^t  armg 
among  us  were  now  reduced*  They  looked 
round  on  each  other  as  1  ^lid  that,  each  man 
eeemmg  to  tlunk  hb  neighbour  weaker  than 
himaein  I  went  on,  and  toltl  them  that  we 
mu^t  take  advantage  of  our  present  ghmpse 
of  tDOi.lerate  weatlitr,  and  hoi  at  the  best  aiiil 
we  could  aet  up,  and  drive  before  the  wind, 
in  the  hope  that  it  might  please  God  to  direct 
ns  in  the  way  of  aome  ship  before  it  waa  too 
late.  "  Dur  only  chance,  my  men,"  I  said*  in 
ooiLctuaion,  **  m  the  chance  of  being  picked 
np  ;  and  in  these  desolate  »eaa  one  point  of 
the  compass  is  just  at  likely  a  point  for  our 
necessities  aa  another.  Half  of  you  keep 
the  boat  before  the  sea,  the  other  half  bring 
out  your  knives,  and  do  as  I  tell  you.''  The 
proepect  of  being  relieved  from  the  oars 
struck  the  wandering  attention  of  the  men 
directly  ;  and  they  said,  "  Ay,  ay ^  air  1"  with 
something  like  a  faint  reflection  of  their 
former  readiness,  when  the  good  ship  waa 
nnd*?r  their  feet,  and  the  meaa-cana  were 
filled  with  plenty  of  wholesome  food. 

Thanks  to  Captain  Raven der^s  forethought 
in  providing  both  boata  with  a  coil  of  rope, 
we  had  onr  lashings,  and  the  means  of 
making  what  rigging  waa  wanted,  ready 
to  hand*    One  of  the  oara   waa  made  fast 


to  the  thwart^  and  well  stayed  §ae^  mmi 
afl,  fur  a  mast.  A  large  pilot  com!  tfaaA  I 
wore  waa  spread  ;  enough  of  eaU  for  w^  i%m 

only  difEculty  that  puzzled  me  WMteea- 
sioTied  by  the  nece.&sity  of  making  m  y^rd. 
The  men  tried  to  tear  np  one  of  the  thwmft«i 
but  were  not  strong  enough-  My  own  kmt* 
had  been  broken  in  tlie  attempt  t^^  split  a  bil 
of  plank  for  them  ;  and  I  W4»s  alinrvst  at  ist 
wit's  end,  when  I  luckily  thought  of  »t>arch- 
ing  the  Captain's  pocket')  for  his  koif^*.  I 
found  it — a  tine  large  knife  of  Shef  ft  eld  manu- 
facture, with  plenty  of  blades,  and  a  ^niall 
8;iw  among  them.  With  this  we  made  1  shtfl 
to  saw  o?  about  a  third  of  another  onr ;  and 
then  the  difliculty  was  conquered  ;  and 
we  got  ray  pilot- coat  hoisted  on  our  jury- 
mast,  and  riggeil  it  as  nigh  as  we  con  Id  to  the 
fashion  of  a  lug-sail. 

I  had  looked  anxiously  towards  the  Surf* 
boat,  while  we  were  ng^ring  our  maat,  and 
observed^  with  a  feebng  of  great  relief 
that  the  men  in  her — as  soon  as  they  dis- 
covered wliat  we  were  about^ — wera  wide 
enough  to  follow  onr  example.  They  got  on 
faater  than  we  did  ;  being  less  put  to  it  for 
room  to  turn  round  In.  We  set  our  sails  aa 
nearly  as  possible  about  the  same  time ;  and 
it  was  well  for  both  boats  that  we  finiahed 
orur  work  when  we  did.  At  noon  the  wind  began 
to  rise  again  to  a  stiff  breeze,  widch  soon 
kr^ocked  up  a  hea\^%  tumbling  sea.  We  drove 
before  it  m  a  direction  North  and  by  East, 
keeping  wonderfully  dry^  coneidering  all 
things,  The  mast  stood  welL  i  and  the  aatl, 
email  as  it  was,  iiid  good  service  in  steady  11 15 
the  boat  and  liftiuj^  her  easily  over  th**  se^iSp 
I  felt  the  cold  after  the  biaa  of  my  co:it,  hut  iMt 
BO  badly  as  I  had  feared  j  for  the  two  men  who 
were  with  me  in  the  atei^  sheets,  sat  as  close 
as  they  could  on  either  side  of  me,  and  heljjt:d 
with  the  warmth  of  their  own  bodies  to  keep 
the  warmth  in  mine*  Forward,  I  told  on 
Italf-a-dozeu  of  the  most  trustworthy  of  the 
men  who  could  atill  muster  strength  tnotigh 
to  keep  their  eyes  open,  to  Si't  a  watcl»>  t  urn 
and  turn  about,  on  our  frail  rigging.  The 
wind  waa  steadily  increasing,  and  if  any  acci- 
dent happened  to  our  maat,  the  chances  were 
that  tlie  boat  would  broach-to,  and  that 
every  one  of  ua  would  go  to  the  bottom. 

So  we  drove  on — all  through  that  day — 
sometimes  catchiug  sight  of  the  Hurf-boat 
a  little  ahead  of  us — sometimes  kjaing  her 
altogether  in  the  scud.  How  little  and 
frail,  how  very  different  to  the  kind  of 
boat  that  I  had  expected  to  see,  she 
looked  to  my  eyea  now  that  I  was  out 
of  her,  and  saw  what  she  showed  like  on 
the  waters  for  the  first  time  I  But  to  re- 
turn to  the  Long-l>oat.  The  watch  on  the 
rigging  was  relieved  every  two  hours,  and  at 
the  same  regular  peiiods  all  the  brighLeat 
eyea  (eft  amongat  ua  lookefl  out  for  the  smal- 
lest vestige  of  a  sail  in  view,  and  looked  in 
vain.  Among  the  paasengers,  nothing  hap- 
pened in  the  way  of  a  change — except  that 
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on  the  strip  of  clear  greenish  sky  in  the 
nnd  on  the  bright  line  of  the  sea  jnsti 
it.  The  boat  dipped  again  before  I  oool 
anything.  I  squeezed  my  eyelids  togeth 
get  the  water  ont  of  them,  and  when  wi 
again  looked  straight  into  the  midJk  d 
bright  sea-line.  My  heart  boondad  m 
would  choke  me— my  tonffae  tt  lik 
cinder  in  my  mouth — ^my  Knees  gm 
under  me — I  dropped  down  on  to  thatti 
and  sobbed  out,  with  a  mat  e£br^  y 
had  been  dumb  for  weeks  before,  iid 
only  that  instant  found  my  speech : 

"Asail!  asail!" 

The  words  were  instantly  echoed  \ 
man  in  the  stern  sheets. 

"  Sail,  ho  1 "  he  screeches  cat,  ti 
round  on  us,  and  swinging  his  armi 
his  heail  like  a  madman. 

This  made  three  of  our  company  wh 
seen  the  ship  already,  and  that  one  fai 


Miss  Coleshaw  seemed  to  grow  fidnter,  and 
thut  ^Irs.  Atherfield  got  restless,  as  if  she 
were  wakuig  out  of  her  long  dream  about  the 
GoMen  Lucy. 

it  ffot  on  towards  sunset.  The  wind 
was  liaing  to  half  a  gale.  The  clouds 
which  had  l)een  heavy  all  over  the  firmament 
since  noon,  were  lifting  to  the  westward,  and 
leaving  there,  over  the  horizon  line  of  the 
oci'an,  a  long  strip  of  clear  pale  greenish  sky, 
overhung  by  a  cloud-ltank,  whose  ragged 
(dges  were  tipped  with  burning  crimson  by 
tlu;  sun.  I  did  not  like  the  look  of  the  night, 
uuil,  keeping  where  I  was,  in  the  forward 
imrt  of  the  boat,  I  helped  the  men  to  ease 
the  strain  off  our  mast^  by  lowering  the  yard 
a  little  and  taking  a  pull  ou  the  sheet,  so  as 
to  present  to  the  wind  a  smaller  surface  even 
of  our  small  sail.  Noting  the  wild  look  of 
the  weather,  and  the  precautious  we  were 
taking  against  the  chance  of  a  g.'ile  rising  in 

the  night — andbeing,furthermore,asIbelieve,  {sufficient  to  remove  all  dread  lest  on 
staggered  in  their  minds  by  the  death  that  had,  might  have  been  deceiving  us.  The 
taken  place  among  them — three  of  the  passen- ,  fear  now  was,  not  that  we  were  delude 
gors  struggled  up  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  \  that  we  might  come  to  some  serious 
clasped  their  arms  round  me  as  if  they  were  j  through  the  excess  of  joy  among  the  p 
drowning  men  already,  and  hoarsely  cla-  j  that  is  to  say,  among  such  of  »e  pe< 
moure<l  for  a  last  drink  of  water,  before  the  still  had  the  sense  to  feel  and  the  strez 
storm  rose  and  sent  us  all  to  the  bottom. 

"Witer  you  shall  have,"  I  said,  "when  I 
think  the  time  has  come  to  serve  it  out.  The 
time  has  not  come  yet" 

"  Water,  pray ! "  they  all  three  groaned 
together.  Two  more  iiuasenffers  who  were 
asleep,  woke  up,  and  joined  the  cry. 

"  Silence  ! "  1  said.  **  There  are  not  two 
spoonsful  of  fresh  water  left  for  each  man  in 
the  boat.  I  shall  wait  three  hours  more  for 
the  chance  of  rain  before  I  serve  that  out. 
Silence,  and  drop  back  to  your  places  !  " 

They  let  go  of  me,  but  clamoured  weakly '  total  destruction  to  us  all.  I  tried  to  i 
for  water  still ;  and,  this  time,  the  voices  of  i  the  men  of  this,  but  they  were  in  s 
some  of  the  crew  joined  them.  At  this  |  transport  —  hugging  each  other  roun 
moment,  to  my  great  alarm  (for  I  thought  ■  neck,  and  crying  and  laughing  all  in  a  I 
they  were  going  mad  and  turning  violent] — that  they  were  not  fit  to  listen  to  r 
against  nie),  1  was  seized  round  the  neck  j  Accordindy,  I  myself  went  to  the 
by  one  of  iliu  men,  who  had  been  standing  j  again,  and  chose  the  steadie-3t  of  my  tw 
up,  holding  on  by  the  mast,  and  looking  i  in  the  after  ])art  of  the  boat,  as  a  guar 
out  steadily  to  the  westward.  I  the  sheet,  with  instructions  to  use  fo 

I  raised  my  right  hand  to  free  myself;  but  |  neceasary,  towanls  any  one  who  stretch 
before  I  touchcil  him,  the  sight  of  the  man*s ;  so  much  as  a  finger  to  it.  The  wim 
face  close  to  mine  made  me  drop  my  arm  |  rising  every  minute,  and  we  had  nothii 
a^.iin.    TluTe  was  a  speechless,   breathless,  |  it  but   to  scud,  and  be    thankful  to 


express  what  they  felt.  I  must  record 
own  justification,  after  confessing  that 
command  over  myself  altogether  on  ti 
covery  of  the  sail,  that  I  was  the  Sat 
set  the  example  of  self-control.  I  wu 
manner  forced  to  this  by  the  crewfnn! 
entreating  me  to  lay-to  until  we  oouU 
out  what  course  the  ship  was  steer, 
proceeding  which,  with  the  sea  then  m 
with  the  heavy  lading  of  the  boat,  nhi 
such  feeble  substitutes  for  mast  and  i 
we  possessed,  must  have  been  attenuev 


frantic  joy  in  it,  tliat  made  all  the  blood  in 
my  veins  stand  Htill  in  a  moment. 

*'Out  with  it!"  I  said.  ^*  Alan  alive,  out 
with  it,  for  God's  sake  !" 

II  is  breath  beat  on  my  cheek  in  hot,  quick, 
heavy  gasps ;  but  he  could  not  utter  a  word. 
For  a  moment  he  let  go  of  the  mast  (tighten- 
ing his  hold  on  me  with  the  other  arm)  and 
pointed  out  westward — then  slid  heavily  down 
ou  to  the  thwart  behind  us. 

I  looked  westward,  and  saw  that  one  of 
the  two  trustworthy  men  whom  I  had  left 
at  the  helm  was  on  his  feet  looking  out  west- 


mercy  that  we  had  sea-room  to  do  it  in 
"It  will  be  dark  in  an  hour's  tim< 
says  the  man  left  along  with  me  when  '. 
the  helm  again.  **  We  have  no  light  to 
The  ship  will  pass  us  in  the  night.  L 
sir !  For  tlie  love  of  Heaven,  give  ns 
chance,  and  lay  to ! "  says  he,  and 
down  on  his  knees  before  me,  wringii 
hands. 

"  Lay  to  ! "  says  L  **  Lay  to,  under  a 
Lay  to,  in  a  boat  like  this,  with  the 
getting  up  to  a  gale  !  A  seaman  lik< 
talk  in  that  way  1     Who  have  I  got 


ward,  too.    As  the  boat  rose,  I  fixed  my  eyes  \  here  with  me  ?  Sailors  who  know  their 
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A  paek  of  long^-fihore  lubberSj  who  ought 

be   tarned  ad  lift   in  a  ferry-boat  on   a 

[1 1 "    My  heart  was  heavy  enougbp  God 

but  1  ipoke  out  aa  loua  aa  I  coald^  in 

light  way,  to  tty  and  slmnie  the  men 

to  thei  r  prop  er  sen  sea.     I  sue  ce  e  d  ed  at 

in  res  tori  Qg  silcnee  ;  nnd  that  was  some- 

Jng  m  such  a  condition  as  ours, 

Jff  y  neit  anxiety  was  to  know  if  the  men 

tlie  Surf- Boat  bad  ai^hted  the  sail  to  the 

estward.    She  was  still  drlvrng  a-head  of 

&iid  the  firat  time  I   saw  her  rlae  on  the 

avea,  I  made  out  a  aignnl  on  board — a  strip 

of  doth  fastened  to  a  boat-hook.     I  ordered 

the   man  by  my  side  to  return  it  with   hia 

jacket  tied  on  to  the  end  of  an  oar  ;  being 

anxioua  to  see   whether   bia  agitation   had 

vOftimed  down  and  left  him  fit  for  his  duty 

Bigaha*    He  followed  my  directions  steadily 

^*find  when  he  had  got  hi^i  jacket  on   again, 

ajHked  lae  to  pardon  htm  for  losing  hia  aelf- 

Ieommaud  in  a  quiet,  altered  voice, 
I  shook  hands  with  him,  nod  gave  him 
the  helm,  in  proof  thnt  my  confidence  was  re^ 
Stored  ;  then  stood  up  and  tnmeil  my  face  to 
the  westward  ODce  again.  I  looked  Jong  into 
the  belt  of  clear  aky,  which  was  narrowing 
already  as  the  cloud- bank  above  sank  over  it. 
I  looked  with  all  my  heart  and  soul  and 
itrenijth.  It  was  only  when  my  eyes  could 
stand  thtt  strain  on  tbem  no  longer,  that  I 

£ave  in,  and  eat  down  again  by  the  tiller.  If  I 
ad  not  b^n  supported  by  a  firm  trust  In 
lilt  mercy  of  Providence,  which  had  pre- 
lerved  ut  thus  fiir,  I  am  afraid  I  should  have 
ibatidoned  myself  at  that  trying  time  to 
downright  hopel^Sj  Bpeechiess  despair. 

It  would  not  e I  press  much  to  any  but  sea- 
faring readers  if  I  mentioned  the  number  of 
leagues  o^  that  I  considered  the  ship  to  b& 
X  shall  give  a  better  idea  of  the  terrible  dis* 
tance  there  was  between  us,  when  I  say  that 
II 0  landsman's  eye  could  have  made  her  out 
at  all,  and  that  none  of  us  sailors  could  have 
Been  her  but  for  the  bright  opening  in 
the  sky,  which  mad  a  even  a  speck  on 
the  waters  \isible  to  a  marincr^s  expe< 
rienced  sight  all  that  weary  way  off.  When 
I  have  said  this,  I  have  said  enough  to 
render  It  plain  to  every  man's  uuder* 
at&nding  that  it  was  a  sheer  impossibility 
to  make  out  what  course  the  ship  was 
atetring,  seeing  that  we  had  no  chance  of 
lEeeplng  her  in  view  at  that  closing  time  of 
day  for  more  than  another  half-hour,  at  most. 
There  she  was^  astern  to  leeward  of  us ;  and 
}htre  were  we,  driving  for  our  lives  before  this 
wmd,  with  any  means  of  kindling  a  light  that 
we  miffht  have  possessed  on  leaving  our  ship 
wotted  through  long  ago — with  no  guns  to 
dre  as  signals  of  distress  in  the  darkness — 
and  with  no  choice,  if  tiie  wiiid  shifted,  but 
atUl  toseud  in  any  direction  in  which  it  might 
I  plMie  to  drive  ua,  Supposing,  even  at  tbe 
hestf  that  the  ship  was  steering  on  our  coarse^ 
and  would  overhaul  us  in  the  night,  what 
ehance  had  we  of  making  our  position  known 


to  her  in  the  darkness  t  Truly,  look  at  it 
anyhow  we  might  from  our  poor  mortal  point 
of  view,  our  prospect  of  deliverance  seemed 
to  be  of  the  most  utterly  hope  lass  kind  that 
it  is  possible  to  conceive. 

The  men  felt  this  bitterly,  as  the  cload- 
bauk  d  topped  to  the  verge  of  the  w.iters,  and 
the  8un  set  redly  behind  iL  Tbe  moaning 
and  lamenting  among  them  was  miserable  to 
hear,  when  ine  last  speck  and  phantom  of 
the  ship  had  vanished  from  view.  Some  few 
I  still  swore  they  saw  her  when  there  was 
hardly  a  Hicker  of  light  left  in  the  west,  and 
only  gave  up  looking  out,  and  dropped 
down  in  the  boat,  at  my  express  orders.  I 
ehfirged  tbem  all  solemnly  to  set  an  example 
of  coiiraEje  to  the  passengers,  and  to  trust  the 
rest  to  the  infinite  wisdom  and  mercy  of  the 
Cieator  of  us  all.  Some  murmured,  some 
fell  to  repeating  scraps  out  of  the  Bible  and 
Prayer-Book^  some  wandered  again  in  their 
minds.  This  went  on  till  the  daikne&s 
gathered — then  a  great  bush  of  silence  fell 
drenrily  over  passengers  and  crew  ;  and  the 
waves  and  the  wind  hissed  and  ho^ed  about 
us,  as  if  we  were  tossing  in  the  midwof  them, 
a  boat-load  of  corpses  already  I 

Twice  in  the  fore^mrt  of  the  night  the 
clouds  overhead  parted  for  a  little,  and  let 
the  blessed  moonlight  down  upon  us*  On 
the  first  of  those  occasions,  I  myself  served 
out  the  last  drops  of  fresh  water  we  itad  left. 
The  two  women — poor  sufl'ering  creatures  i^- 
were  past  drinking.  Miss  Ooleshaw  shivered 
a  little  when  1  moistened  her  lips  with  the 
water  j  and  Mrs.  Atherfield,  when  I  did  the 
same  for  her,  drew  her  breath  with  a  faint^ 
fluttering  sigh,  which  was  just  enough  to 
show  that  she  was  not  dead  yet.  The  Captain 
a  till  lay  as  he  had  lain  ever  since  I  got  on 
board  the  boat.  The  others,  both  passengers 
and  crew,  managed  for  the  moat  part  to 
swallow  their  share  of  the  water — the  men 
being  just  sufficiently  roused  by  it  to  get  up  on 
Ibeir  knees,  while  the  moonlight  lasted^  and 
look  about  wildly  over  the  ocean  for  a  chance 
of  seeing  the  ship  again.  When  the  clouds 
gathered  once  more  ;  they  crouched  back  in 
their  places  with  a  long  groan  of  despair* 
Hearing  tbat^  and  dreading  the  effect  of  iho 
pitchy  darkness  (to  say  nothing  of  the  fierce 
wind  and  sea)  on  their  sinking  spirits,  I  re- 
solved to  combat  their  despondency,  if  it 
were  still  possible  to  contend  against  it,  by 
giving  them  something  to  do.  First  telling 
them  that  no  man  could  say  at  what  time  of 
the  night  the  ship  (in  case  she  was  steering 
our  course)  might  forge  ahead  of  us,  or  how 
near  she  might  be  when  she  passed,  I  recom- 
mended that  all  who  had  the  strength  should 
join  their  voices  at  regular  intervals,  and 
shout  their  loudest  when  the  boat  roae 
highest  on  the  waves,  on  the  chance  of  that 
cry  of  distress  beiug  borne  by  the  wind  within 
hearing  of  the  watch  on  board  the  ship.  It  is 
nu necessary  to  say  that  I  knew  well  how  near 
it  was  to  an  absolute  impoflsibility  that  this 
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^Pall  him  down  1 "  I  called  ool    «  Do 
with  him ;  kid  tie  his  amis  and  lep  I* 

Of  the  men  who  ooald  still  move  ik 
not  one  paid  any  attenti<m  to  me.  Thsrv 
aU  npon  their  knees  again,  looking  ontiil 
strengthening  moonlight  for  asight  of  tiit  d 
**  Quick,  Golden  Iaicj  1  ^  screams  Mr. Ai 
and  creeps  under  the  thwarts  right  §mm 
into  the  bows  of  the  boat.  ''Qnidrii 
darling,  my  beauty,  quick  !  The  gdli 
heavy,  and  the  water  rises  Cut !  Gomate 
and  save  me,  Golden  Lacy !  Let  all  thia 
of  the  world  drown,  and  save  me  1  M»\M 
me  !  me  !  *' 

He  shouted  these  last  words  oat  at  fl 
top  of  his  cracked,  croaking  voiea^  s 
got  on  his  feet,  as  I  conjectured  (fiir  I 
coat  we  had  spread  for  a  sail  now  k 
him  from  me)  in  the  bows  of  the  boat  I 
one  of  the  crew  so  much  as  looked  foa 
at  him,  so  eagerly  were  their  eyei  soaki 
for  the  ship,  llie  man  sittiog  Iit  i 
was  sunk  in  a  deep  sleep.  If  I  had  U 
the  helm  for  a  moment  in  that  wisd  ii 
sea,  it  would  have  been  the  death  i 
every  soul  of  us.  I  shouted  deapsastely  I 
the  raving  wretch  to  sit  down.  A  mm 
that  seemed  to  cut  the  very  wind  is  tn 
answered  me.  A  huge  wave  toned  thsboiA 
iiead  up  wildly  at  the  same  momvt  I 
looked  aside  to  leeward  as  the  wsdi  if  ^ 
great  roller  swept  by  us,  gleaming  of  J  Isi^i 
bluish  white  in  the  moonbeams;  /  bokd 
and  saw,  in  one  secoml  of  time^  tts  to  tf 
Mr.  Bars  rush  past  on  the  wan,«U  Ai 
foam  seething  in  his  hair  and  thiwA 
shining  in  his  eyea.  Before  I  could  dnwB| 
breath  he  was  a  hundred  yards  astenof^t 
and  the  nijtht  and  the  sea  had  swallovedbia 
up  and  had  hid  his  secret,  which  he  h»dke^ 
all  the  voyage,  from  our  mortal  cmiositj,  ^ 
ever. 

^  He*s  gone  !  he^s  drowned ! "  I  ahovtedti 
the  men  forward. 

None  of  them  took  any  notice ;  none  d 
them  left  off  looking  out  over  the  ocean  fix 
a  sight  of  the  sliip.  Nothing  that  1  cooiJ 
say  on  tlie  subject;  of  our  situation  at  *M 
fearful  time  can,  in  my  opinion,  give  sucbfl 
idea  of  the  extremity  and  the  frightfulueao 
it,  as  the  relation  of  this  one  fact.  I  learei 
to  speak  by  itself  the  sad  and  shocking  trail 
and  pass  on  gladly  to  the  telling  of  what  hi 
poued  next,  at  a  later  hour  of  the  night 

After  the  clouds  had  shut  out  the  mo 
again,  the  wind  dropped  a  little  and  shiit 
a  point  or  two,  so  as  to  shape  our  coai 
nearer  to  the  eastward.  How  the  hw 
passed  alter  that,  till  the  clawu  came,  is  mi 
than  I  can  tell.  The  nearer  the  time  of  d 
light  approached  the  moi-e  completely  eve. 
thing  seemed  to  drop  out  of  my  mind,  exet 
the  one  th(jught  of  where  the  ship  weh 
'  screeches  Mr.  Rarx  ;  and  seen  in  the  evening  might  be,  wiicn  we  looli 
I  saw  him  by  the  faint  light,  scramble  on  hisi  for  her  with  the  morning  light, 
knees  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  wave  a  It  came  at  last — that  grey,  quiet  lii 
ragged  old  handkerchief  up  at  the  moon.        '  which  was  to  end  all  our  uncertainty  ;  wh 


last  feeble  exerUon  on  onr  parts  eonld  lead 
to  any  result.  I  only  proposed  it  because  I 
was  driven  to  the  end  of  my  resouroes  to  keep 
np  the  faintest  flicker  of  spirit  among  the 
men.  They  received  my  proposal  with  more 
warmth  and  readiness  than  1  had  ventui-ed 
in  their  hopeless  state,  to  expect  from  them. 
Up  to  the  turn  of  midnight  they  resolutely 
raised  their  voices  with  me,  at  intervals 
of  from  five  to  ten  minutes,  whenever  the 
boat  was  toraed  highest  on  the  waves.  The 
wind  seemed  to  whirl  our  weak  cries  savagely 
out  of  our  mouths  almost  before  we  could 
ntter  them.  I,  sitting  astern  in  the  boat, 
only  heard  them,  as  it  seemed,  for  something 
like  an  instant  of  time.  But  even  that  was 
enough  to  make  me  creep  all  over — the 
cry  was  so  forlorn  and  fearful  Of  all 
the  dreadful  sounds  I  bad  heard  since 
the  first  striking  of  the  ship,  that  shrill 
wail  of  despair — vising  on  the  wave-tops,  one 
moment ;  whirled  away,  the  next,  into  the  black 
night —was  the  most  frightful  that  entered 
my  ears.  There  are  times,  even  now,  when  it 
seems  to  he  ringing  in  them  stilL 

Whethv  our  first  gleam  of  moonshine  fell 
npon  old  Mr.  Barx,  while  he  was  sleeping, 
and  helped  to  upset  his  weak  brains  alto- 
gether, IS  more  than  I  can  say.  But,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  before  the  clouds 
parted  and  let  the  light  down  on  us  for  the 
second  time,  and  while  we  were  driving  along 
awfully  through  the  blackest  of  the  night,  he 
stirred  in  his  place,  and  began  rambling 
and  raving  again  more  vehemently  than  ever. 
To  hear  him  now — that  is  to  say,  as  well  as  I 
could  hear  him  for  the  wind — he  was  still 
down  in  his  gold-mine  ;  but  was  laden  so 
heavy  with  his  precious  metal  that  he  could 
not  get  out,  and  was  in  mortal  peril  of  being 
drowned  by  the  water  rising  in  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft.  So  far,  bis  maundering  attracted 
my  attention  disagreeably,  and  did  no  more. 
But  when  he  began— rif  I  may  say  so— to 
take  the  name  of  the  dear  little  dciul  child  in 
vain,  and  to  mix  her  up  with  himself  and 
his  niiserly  greed  of  gain,  I  got  angry,  and 
called  to  the  men  forward  to  give  him  a 
shake  and  make  him  hold  his  tongue. 
"Whether  any  of  them  obeyed  or  nut,  I  don't 
know — Mr.  Hai*x  went  on  raving  louder  than 
ever.  The  shrill  wind  was  now  haixUy  more 
shrill  than  he.  Ho  swore  he  saw  the  white 
frock  of  our  poor  little  lost  pet  fluttering  in 
the  daylight,  at  the  top  of  the  mine,  and 
he  screamed  out  to  her  in  a  great  fright 
that  the  gold  was  heavy,  and  the  water 
rising  fast,  and  that  she  must  come  down 
quick  as  lightning  if  she  meant  to  be  in  time 
to  help  him.  I  called  again  angrily  to  the 
men  to  silence  him  ;  and  just  as  1  did  so,  the 
clouds  began  to  part  for  the  second  time,  and 
the  white  tip  of  the  moon  grew  visible. 

"  There  she  is  ! "  screeches  Mr.  Rarx 
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Id  tHow  ga  If  wa  were  saved,  or  to  warn 

if  we  were  to  prepare  for  death.    With 

fetreaJc:  in  the  sustf  every  one  of  the 

wiDp&iij,  except  the  sleeping  And  the 

roQied  up  and  looked  out  in  breath- 

itlenea  upon  the  sea.    Slowlj  and  alowl; 

Ljltgbt  strengthened,  and  the  darkness 

ifltd  off  farlher  and  farther  before  it  over 

le  face  of  the  waters.    The  first  pale  fiueh 

the  eun  flew  trtinbUng  along  the  paths  ef 

t  broken  through  the  prey  wastes  of  the 

it c* I'll  clonda.     VVo  could  look  clearly—we 

uld  aee  fi*r ;  and  there,  ahead    of  ua— O  I 

li'al,  Itoantiful  providence  of  God  I — there 

the  ahip  ] 

,ve  hoaestly  owned  the  tmth,  and  con* 

to  the  human  infirmity  under  sofferinjz 

iy«elfj  my  pafi8en;^era,  aud  my  crew*    I 

>v#  earned,  thei-efore,  as  I  would  fjiin  hope, 

e  right  to  record  it  to  the  credit  of  all,  that 

0  meD,  the  moment  they  set  eyes  on  the 

i|\  poured  out  their  whole  hearta  in  hum- 

le  tbanksgiyiDg  to  the  Divine  Mercy  which 

e1  saved  tbem  Irom  the  very  jaws  of  death, 

ef  did  not  wait  for  me  to  bid  them  do  this ; 

.ej  did  it  of  their  own  aecordj  in  their  own 

iage»  fervently,  earneatly,  with  on©  will 

ne  heart. 

bad  h&i^dly  made  the  ship  out — a  fine 
lino,  hoistujg  Eogliah  colours — before 
pbaerTed  that  her  crew  suddenly  hove  her 
\p  in  the  wind.  At  first  we  were  at  a  loss 
o  underatand  thia  ;  but  ae  we  drew  nearer, 
re  discovered  that  she  was  gt^ttin^  the  Surf- 
^At  (which  had  kept  ahead  of  us  all  through 
M  nighi)  ajoug^ide  of  her,  under  the  lee 
KiW'  My  men  tried  to  cheer  w]ien  they  saw 
their  companiona  in  safety,  but  their  weak 
^es  died  away  in  tears  and  aohbing. 

In  ftiiotber  half  hour  we,  too,  were  along- 
lide  of  the  brigantlue. 

From  this  point,  I  recollect  nothing  very 
distioctly*  I  remember  faintly  many  louil  | 
Ifokm  aad  eager  faces ; — I  remember  fresh 
Itron^  willing  fellon-s,  with  a  colour  iu  their 
elieeka^  and  a  amartness  in  their  movements 
fhat  seemed  quite  preternatural  to  me  at  that 
time,  hanging  over  us  in  the  rigging  of  the 
jr^gantine,  and  dropp'mg  down  from  her  sides 
our  boat ; — I  remember  trying  with  my 
hands  to  help  them  in  the  difficult  and 
bus  task  of  getting  the  two  poor  women 
Ld  the  Captain  on  board  ; — I  remember  one 
lark  haJry  giant  of  a  man  swearing  that  it 
ai  enough  to  break  his  hearty  and  catching 
me  in  his  arms  like  a  chifd^and  from  that 
Bio  meat  I  remember  nothing  more  with  the 
alkhtest  certainty  for  over  a  week  of  time* 

When  I  came  to  my  own  senses  again. 
In  m^  eot  on  board  the  brigantine  my  first 
inqmriee  were  naturally  for  my  fellow-suf- 
ferers. Two— A  paasefiger  in  the  Long*boatj 
and  one  of  the  crew  of  the  Surf- boat — 
bad  sunk  in  8pite  of  ail  the  care  that  could 
'^e  taken  of  them.  The  rest  were  likely,  with 
time  and  attt^ntion,  to  recover.    Of  thoia 


who  have  been  parti  culai^  mentiaiied  in 
this  nan^ative.  Mm,  Atherield  bad  shown 
signs  of  rallying  the  soonest ;  Mitt  Coleahaw^ 
who  had  held  out  longer  agaiost  exhaustion, 
was  now  the  slower  to  recover.  Captain 
Rft vender,  though  slowly  mending,  wa&  still 
not  able  to  speak  or  to  move  in  bia  cot 
without  help.  Tbe  sacri^c^  for  us  all  which 
this  good  man  had  so  nobly  undergone,  not 
only  in  the  boat,  but  before  tliat,  when  he 
had  deprived  himself  of  hia  natural  rest  on 
the  dark  nigbta  that  precctlcd  the  wreck  of 
the  Golden  Mary,  had  sadly  undermined  bis 
natural  strength  of  constitution.  He,  the 
heartiest  of  all,  when  we  sailed  from  Eugland, 
was  now^  through  his  unwearying  devotion 
to  his  duty  and  to  us,  the  last  to  recover,  the 
longest  to  linger  between  life  and  deaths 

My  next  questions  (when  they  helped  me  on 
deck  to  get  my  first  blessed  breath  of  fresli 
air)  related  to  the  vessel  that  bad  saved  us. 
She  was  bound  to  the  Colunibia  river^-a  lortg 
way  to  the  northward  of  the  port  for  which  we 
had  sailed  in  the  Golden  Mary.  Moft  provi* 
den ti ally  for  us,  shortly  after  we  had  lost  ^i^lit 
of  tbe  brigantine  in  the  shades  of  Hie  evening, 
ahe  had  been  caught  in  a  squall,  and  had 
sprung  her  foretopmast  badly*  This  accident 
had  obliged  them  to  lay-to  for  some  hours, 
while  they  did  their  best  to  aecure  the  spar, 
and  had  warned  them,  when  they  continued 
on  their  course^  to  keep  the  chip  under  easy 
sail  through  the  night  But  for  this  circa m* 
stance  we  must,  in  all  human  probability, 
have  been  too  far  astern  when  the  motniug 
dawned,  to  have  had  the  alightest  chance 
of  being  discoverefl. 

Excepting  always  some  of  the  stoutest  of 
our  men,  the  next  of  the  Loo g^ boat *s  company 
who  was  helped  on  deck  was  Mrs.  Atherrield« 
Poor  soul  1  when  ahe  and  I  first  looked  at 
each  other,  I  could  see  that  her  heart  went 
Ijack  to  the  early  days  of  our  voyage,  when 
the  Golden  Lucy  and  I  used  to  ha^ve  onr 
game  of  hide-and-seek  round  the  masti  She 
squeezed  my  band  as  hajid  aa  abe  could  with 
her  wjtated  trembling  fingers,  and  looked  up 
piteously  in  my  face,  as  u  ahe  would  11  te  to 
speak  to  little  Lucy^a  playfellow^  but  dared 
not  trust  herself— then  turned  away  quickly 
and  laid  her  bead  against  the  bulwark,  and 
looked  out  upon  the  desolate  sea  tliat  was 
nothing  to  her  now  but  her  darliog's  grave. 
I  was  better  pleased  when  I  saw  her  later  in 
the  day,  sitting  by  Captain  Bavender^a  cot ; 
for  she  seemed  to  take  comfort  in  nuraing 
him.  Miss  Coleshaw  soon  after warda  got 
strong  enough  to  relieve  her  at  this  duty ; 
and,  between  them,  they  did  the  Captain  such 
a  world  of  good,  both  in  body  and  spirit^  that 
he  also  got  strong  enough  before  long  to  come 
on  deck,  and  to  thank  me,  in  his  old  generous 
self^forgetful  w^,  for  having  done  mj  duty — 
the  duty  wliich  I  had  learnt  bow  to  do  by  hia 
example. 

Hearing  what  our  destination  Imd  been 
when  we  sailed  from  England,  the  captain  of 
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t]iebK|giallM(w]i»liiid  tmled  vs  wiUi  the 
moft  xnmaMaog  tXUntixm  and  kindneni 
and  bad  beta  wanilT  Meoodad  in  hiseflforts 
for  onr  good  lij  all  the  people  under  hie 
command)  ^onteered  to  go  aoffioienily  oat 
of  his  conne  to  enable  na  to  apeak  the  fint 
Califomian  ooaating-TeeBel  aailing  in  the  di- 
rection of  San  Franoiieo.  We  were  Incky  in 
meeting  with  one  of  these  aooner  than  we 
expected.  Three  days  after  jNurting  from  the 
kind  captain  of  the  brigantune^  we,  the  sor- 
▼iving  passengers  and  crew  of  the  Golden 
Mary,  touched  the  firm  ground  once  more,  on 
the  shores  of  California. 

We  were  hardly  collected  here  before  we 
were  obliged  to  separate  again.  Captain 
Barender,  though  he  was  haraly  yet  in  good 
travelling  trim,  accompanied  Mrs.  Athei^eld 
inland,  to  see  her  safe  under  her  husband's 
protection.  Miss  Coleshaw  went  with  them, 
to  stay  with' Mrs.  Atherfield  for  a  little  while 
before  she  attempted  to  proceed  with  any 
matters  of  her  own  which  had  brought  her 
to  this  part  of  the  world.  The  rest  of  us, 
who  were  left  behind  with  nothing  particular 
to  do  until  the  Ci^tain'a  return,  followed  the 
passengers  to  the  gold  digffinffs.  Some  few 
of  us  had  enough  of  the  file  there  in  a  rery 
short  time.  The  rest  seemed  bitten  by  old 
Mr.  Barx'ii  mania  for  gold,  and  insisted  on 
stopping  behind  when&mea  and  I  proposed 
going  back  to  the  port  We  twc^  and  five  of 
our  steadiest  seamen,  were  all  the  officers  and 
crew  left  to  meet  the  Captain  on  hia  return 
from  the  inland  country. 

He  reported  that  he  had  left  Mrs.  Ather- 
field and  Miss  Coleshaw  aafe  and  comfortable 
under  Mr.  Atberfield*s  care.  They  sent  afiec- 
tionate  messages  to  all  of  us,  and  especially 
(I  am  proud  to  say)  tome.  After nearing 
this  good  news,  there  seemed  nothing  better 
to  do  than  to  ship  on  board  the  first  vessel 
bound  for  Ikigland.  There  were  plenty  in 
port,  ready  to  sail,  and  only  waiting  for  the 
men  belonging  to  them  who  had  desei-ted  to 
the 
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gold-digg&iffs.    We  were  all  snapped  up 
Brly,  and  offered  any  rate  we  chose  to  set 


on  our  services,  the  moment  we  made  known 
our  readiness  to  ship  for  England — all,  I 
ought  to  have  said,  except  Captain  Ba vender, 
who  went  along  with  us  in  the  capacity  of 
passenger  only. 


NotUng  of  any  mommt  oees 
'voyage  baek.  The  CanlBm  and 
at  Qravesend  safo  ana  hear^, 
to  London  as  fost  as  the  train  eo 
to  report  the  calamity  that  had 
the  owners  of  the  Gk>lden  Maiy 
duty  had  been  performed^  C^iU 
went  back  to  his  own  boosi 
and  I  travelled  to  the  West 
to  report  myseli^  to  my  old 
mother. 

Here  I  might  well  end  all  tb 
writing ;  but  I  cannot  refrain  £r 
few  more  sentences,  to  tell  the 
I  am  sure  he  will  be  glad  to  1 
summer-time  of  this  present  y 
hundred  and  fifty-six,  I  happei 
New  York,  and  having  spare 
hands,  and  spare  cash  in  my  poc 
into  <me  of  tbe  biggest  and  grai 
Ordinaries  there,  to  have  my  di 
hardly  sat  down  at  table,  befor 
I  see  opposite  but  Mrs.  Atherfic 
eyed  ana  pretty  as  ever,  with  a  { 
her  right  hand,  and  on  her 
Golden  Lucy  I  Her  hair  waa  a 
darker  than  the  hair  of  my  pooi 
past  sad  times ;  but  in  all  other 
living  child  reminded  me  so  sti 
dead,  that  I  quite  started  at  the 
her.  I  could  not  tell,  if  I  wsf 
hi^py  we  were  after  dinner,  or  h 
had  to  say  to  each  other.  J  wu 
to  Mrs.  Atherfield's  kusbaii^iBd 
him,  tanouf  other  things,  tint  Mil 
was  married  to  her  old  iwe^ 
had  fallen  into  miafortunes  and 
whom  she  was  determined  to 
givinff  him  the  great  chance  in  li 
a  good  wife.  They  were  settled 
like  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atherfield — tl 
the  child  being  on  their  way, 
them,  to  visit  a  friend  living  in  t 
most  part  of  the  States. 

With  the  relation  of  this  circu 
with  my  personal  testimony  1 
health  and  spirits  of  Captain  11 
laet  time  I  saw  him,  ends  all  tb; 
say  in  connection  with  the  sul 
Wreck  of  the  Golden  Mary,  an 
Deliverance  of  her  People  at  Sei 


THB  BMD  OF  TBB  OHB10TMAB  VTJMBBR  FOR  1866w 


The  ?vni  Weekly  Number  of  the  Next  Volume  of  HOUSBHOLD  WORDS,  to  he 
Batardsj,  the  Tenth  of  January,  Eighteen  Hnndred  and  Fifby-seTen,  ivill  oontiun  the  Got 
A    NEW    STORY,    BY    WILKIE    COLLINS,  caUed 

THE    DEAD    8EORST; 

Which  will  be  continued  from  week  to  week  until  completed. 


Do,  Edwabdb  if  CkK,  PaUishers,  Office,  No.  821  Broadway,  New 
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